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PREFATORY NOTE 


AGREEMENT between the Sintenis (Teubner, 1873- 
1875) and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-1857) texts of 
the Parallel Lives has been taken as the basis for the 
text of the present edition. Any preference of one 
to the other where they differ, and any departure 
from both, have been indicated. All the Lives 
included in this volume are contained in the Codex 
Seitenstettensis (S), and occasional use has been 
made of the collations of that MS. by W. Meyer 
(Leipzig, 1890). Since no collations of Codex 
Parisinus 1676 (F*), the excellent MS. so closely 
related to S, have been accessible to the Editor, its 
readings could only be inferred here and there from 
the text and notes of Stephanus. No attempt has 
been made, naturally, to furnish either a diplomatic 
text or a full critical apparatus. The reading which 
follows the colon in the critical notes is that of the 
Teubner Sintenis, and also, unless otherwise stated 
in the note, of the Tauchnitz Bekker. 


PREFATORY NOTE 


The translation must speak for itself. Its author, 
like Plutarch himself, prays that he may find kindly 
readers, and feels reasonably confident of doing so 
among those who are able to appreciate the pecu- 
liarities of Plutarch’s Greek. All the standard trans- 
lations of the Lives have, of course, been carefully 
compared and utilized. 

B. PERRIN. 


New Haven, Connecricot, U.S.A. 
February, 1914. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Piutarcn’s Lire ann WriTINGs 


PLuTarcu was born at Chaeroneia, a small town on 
the northern confines of Boeotia, about the middle 
of the first century of our era, and toward the close 
of the reign of the emperor Claudius. He belonged 
to a family of ample means and generous culture, 
and was liberally educated. He studied at Athens, 
the most attractive university town in his day for 
both Greeks and Romans, and was a disciple of 
Ammonius of Lamptrae, a Peripatetic philosopher 
deeply versed in religious lore. Returning to his 
native town, he was soon called upon to represent 
it as deputy to the Roman governor of the province 
of Greece. That he travelled extensively over 
Greece, visited Asia Minor, Egypt, and Italy, and 
resided much at Rome, may be inferred from his 
writings, as most that is known about him must be 
inferred. At Rome, he was in charge of certain 
public business, so that he had not time to learn 
thoroughly the Latin language, as he himself con- 
fesses in the introduction to his Demosthenes. But 
Greek was the language of literary and polite 
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society at Rome, and cultivated Greeks, especially 
philosophers, were welcome there. As a Greek 
philosopher, and a populariser of Platonism, Plutarch 
read and lectured at Rome, much as he did in the 
small but select circle of his intimates and friends at 
home. He made and retained a large acquaintance 
with the prominent Romans of his day, and was 
familiar with the questions which most occupied the 
minds of men at the political centre of the world, 
Then, after Athenian education, generous travels, 
diplomatic missions, modest literary celebrity, and 
considerable residence at Rome, he seems to have 
retired to his little country home, with his books, 
notes, lectures, essays, and gentle philosophy, and 
there, in a leisure not all too much encroached upon 
by local magistracies and certain religious offices at 
neighbouring Delphi, to have elaborated the sketches 
of his lectures and essays, which have come down to 
us under the collective name of Morals, and to have 
composed the work on which his fame chiefly rests, 
—the Parallel Lives of Greeks and Romans. He lived 
through the reigns Nero, Domitian, and Trajan, and, 
leaving the world as he did about 120 a.p., must 
have rejoiced at the accession of Hadrian to the 
imperial throne. His world had grown steadily 
better while he lived, and was now to enjoy its 
second golden age. 

The Morals were composed, for the greater part, 
before the Lives, and are an invaluable prelude to 
and commentary on them, especially if we would 
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know just what manner of man the author of the 
Lives was. They tell us, as the Lives do not, “of the 
points of view, moral and religious, from which he 
contemplated not this man’s life or the other’s, but 
the whole life of men. Nor is it too much to affirm 
that of the two halves of Plutarch’s writings, of 
his Lives and his Morals, each constitutes a 
complement of the other; the one setting forth 
to us, and, so far as this was possible, from 
ideal points of view, what the ancient world 
had accomplished in the world of action, and the other 
what, in like manner, it had aimed at and accom- 
plished in the world of thought” (Trench, Plutarch, 
p. 90). But even in the Lives, Plutarch is far more 
moralist than historian. 

Greece, after passing under Roman sway, lost 
sight gradually of her great men of action, and 
contented herself with the glories of her men of 
thought. Here surely the dominant Romans could 
not vie with her. It was to prove that the more 
remote past of Greece could show its lawgivers, 
commanders, statesmen, patriots, and orators, as well 
as the nearer and therefore more impressive past of 
Rome, that the Parallel Lives were written. With 
Scipio Africanus the Elder, the greatest man of 
Rome, Plutarch matched Epaminondas, the greatest 
man of Greece. This pair, or “book,” of Lives is 
unfortunately lost. With Camillus, who saved Rome 
from the Gauls, he matched Themistocles, who saved 
Athens from the Persians. Then followed, as nearly 
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as the order can be determined—for the order of the 
Lives in our collection is not the original one, the 
Cimon and Lucullus, the Lycurgus and Numa, the 
Demosthenes and Cicero, the Pelopidas and Marcellus, 
the Lysander and Sulla, the Philopoemen and Flamininus, 
the Pericles and Fabius Maximus, the Aristides and 
Cato Major, and thirteen other pairs. Eighteen of 
the twenty-two pairs which have come down to us, 
close with a formal comparison of the two careers 
and characters. This is often fanciful and forced, 
abounds in contrasts rather than resemblances, and 
is seldom of any special historical value, although 
it often has great literary charm. There are also 
four single Lives in our collection, Artarerzes, Aratus, 
Galba, and Otho, and we get traces of twelve more 
that are now lost. One of the pairs is a double 
one, where, to match the two Gracchi, Plutarch 
selects the two reforming Spartan kings, Agis and 
Cleomenes. We have in all, therefore, fifty Lives 
by Plutarch. 


Manuscripts, Epirions, TRANSLATIONS, ETc. 


A full account of the MSS. of Plutarch must be 
sought in the critical editions of the Lives by Sintenis 
and Bekker. It will be sufficient to speak here of six. 

The oldest and, with one exception, the most 
authoritative MS., is the Codex Sangermanensis (S*), 
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in the library of the monastery of St. Germaindes- 
Prés, in the French Department of the Loire. Itis a 
parchment MS. of the Xth century, but unfortunately 
contains only fifteen of the Lives: Antony (last part), 
Pyrrhus-Marius, Aratus, Artaxerxes, Agis and Cleo- 
menes, Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, Lycurgus-Numa, 
Lysander-Sulla, and Agesilaiis-Pompey. 

The second oldest MS., and on the whole the most 
authoritative, is the Codex Seitenstettensis (S), 
belonging to the monastery of Seitenstetten, near 
Waidhofen, in Lower Austria. It is a parchment 
MS. of the XIth century, containing sixteen Lives : 
Lycurgus-Numa, Solon-Publicola, Aristides-Cato the 
elder, Themistocles-Camillus, Cimon-Lucullus, Peri- 
cles-Fabius Maximus, Nicias-Crassus, and Agesilaiis- 
Pompey. There are large deficiencies in the Lycurgus, 
Fabius, Nicias, and Crassus. It is only since 1870, 
and the edition of the Aristides and Cato by Hercher, 
that this MS. has been known to be not only the 
second oldest, but the best extant MS. of Plutarch. 
It has not been used in any special editions of Lives 
included in this first volume, but its readings are 
collected in the dissertation of W. Meyer, De codice 
Plutarcheo Seitenstettensi eiusque asseclis, Leipsic, 1890. 

Three parchment MSS. in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of Paris, No. 1671 (A), of the XIIIth 
century, containing all the Morals and Lives, No. 1672 
(C), also of the XIIIth century, containing all the 
Lives, and No. 1674 (D), of the XVIth century 
containing all the Lives, are of supreme importance, 
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and on these the texts of Sintenis and Bekker 
mainly rest. Of these three MSS., A and D seem to 
be more closely related to S*, while C partakes of 
the characters both of S* and S, and is often cor- 
rective of A and D. 

Another MS. in the same library, No. 1676 (F*), 
of the XVth century, has only more recently been 
recognized as the chief authority of Stephanus, and 
as partaking of the character of S. Its readings have 
not been fully published as yet, but have been used 
in editing the texts of special Lives, none of which, 
however, are included in this first volume. 

Other MSS. will be mentioned as they come into 
importance for the text of special Lives. ' 

The editto princeps of the Parallel Lives, 1517, 
“ Florentiae, in aedibus Philippi Juntae,” was based 
on Florentine MSS. of relatively inferior value.- 

The Aldine edition of the Parallel Lives, 1519, 
“ Venetiis, in aedibus Aldi et Andreae soceri,’’ was 
based on Venetiarr MSS., which were of greater 
excellence than the Florentine, some of them 
retaining their importance to the present day. 

The first edition of the complete works of Plutarch, 
1572, Paris, 13 voll. 8vo, was edited by Henri Etienne 
(Stephanus), who improved the text of his pre- 
decessors with readings of better MSS. unknown to 
them, making special use of Codex Parisinus, No. 1676 
(F*). The Paris edition of 1624, in two volumes 
folio, reproduced the text of Stephanus, and became 
the textus receptus. By its pages (given on the inner 
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margin of the text of the present edition) Plutarch 
is cited in the Index vocum verborumque exquisitiorum 
in Plutarcho, which closes Wyttenbach’s great edition 
of the Morals (Oxford, 1830). , 

Critical and annotated editions of all the works of 
Plutarch by Reiske (Leipzig, 1774-82, 12 voll. 8vo), 
and of the Parallel Lives by Coraés (Paris, 1809-14, 
6 voll. 8vo), were followed by the great critical. 
edition of the Parallel Lives by Sintenis (Leipzig, 
1839-46, 4 voll. 8vo), which still remains the 
standard edition (Sintenis'). A minor edition of this 
work appeared in the Bibliotheca Teubneriana (Leipzig, 
1852-55, 5 voll. 12mo, re-issued without much 
change in 1873-75). It shows more boldness in the 
correction of obvious error, and greater freedom in 
the admission of conjecture, than the major edition, 
but is the most generally accepted text of the Lives 
(Sintenis?). The Tauchnitz text, edited by Immanuel 
Bekker (Leipzig, 1855-57, 5 voll. 8vo), does not 
differ very much from the first minor edition of 
Sintenis, but has a convenient division of the 
chapters into sections, which has been adopted in 
the present text. 

-In 1559 appeared the French version of the Parallel 
Lives by Jacques Amyot, the earliest French classic 
recognized by the French Academy. Amyot con- 
sulted many MSS. unknown to the authors of the 
Juntine and Aldine editions, and his work has an 
independent philological value, aside from its great 
literary merits, 
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It was from Amyot’s version, rather than from the 
original Greek, that Sir Thomas North made his 
version of the Lives (1579), a translation by the 
earliest master of great English prose from the 
earliest master of great French prose. Shakespeare 
used this version in his Cortolanus, Julius Caesar, and 
Antony and Cleopatra. It was the Elizabethan 
- Plutarch. . 

In Queen Anne’s time, Dryden was “ prevailed 
upon by his necessities’’ to head a company of 
translators of the Lives, and the version was called 
by his name (1683), although he furnished merely 
the Preface and the Life of Plutarch. Notwith- 
standing all the failings of this motley version, it 
supplanted that of North. 

The first scholar’s translation of the Lives from the 
original Greek into English, by the brothers John 
and William Langhorne, was published in 1770, and 
was the version most current from that time down to 
1850. Compared with North’s spirited version, it is 
rather dull and pedantic, although much more 
accurate. 

Arthur Hugh Clough’s revision of the so-called 
Dryden translation, a work which occupied this 
gifted scholar and poet for some seven years, was 
published in five volumes by Little, Brown & Co., of 
Boston, in 1859, and reprinted in one large octavo 
volume in 1876 and 1880. It is probably the best 
extant English version of all the Lives. 

The best monograph on Plutarch in English js 
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that of Archbishop Trench, which was published by 
the Messrs. Macmillan & Co. in 1873, and in a 
second edition in 1874. Ralph Waldo Emerson had 
already furnished a characteristic essay on Plutarch 
as an Introduction to Goodwin's revision of the 
translation of the Morals “by several hands” 
(Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1870, reprinted, 1889). 
To the edition of North’s translation of the Lives in 
the “Tudor Translations’’ (London, David Nutt, 
1895-96), the Rt. Hon. George Wyndham furnished 
an Introduction of superlative power and excellence. 
Professor Mahaffy’s chapters on Plutarch in his Greek 
World under Roman Sway (Macmillan & Co., 1890, 
pp. 291-350 = The Stlver Age of the Greek World, 
Chicago and London, 1906, pp. 339-402) abound in 
discriminating and suggestive appreciations. Finally, 
mention may be made of Plutarch’s Themistocles and 
Aristides, newly translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Bernadotte Perrin, New York, Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 1901. 
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EDITION IN THE CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE 
OF THE GREEK LIVES. 


VouuME I. 


(1) Theseus and Romulus. 
Comparison. 

(2) Lycurgus and Numa. 
Comparison. 

(3) Solon and Publicola. 
Comparison. 


VouuME II. 


(4) Theinistocles and 
Camillus. 


(9) Aristides and Cato the 
Elder. 
Comparison. 


(13) Cimon and Lucullus. 
Comparison. 


VouvumeE III. 


(5) Pericles and Fabius Max- 
imus. 
Comparison. 
(14) Nicias and Crassus. 
Comparison. 


VouLumeE IV. 


(6) Alcibiades and Coriola- 
nus. 
Comparison. 
_ (12) Lysander and Sulla. 
Comparison. 


VoLuME V. 


(16) Agesilaus and Pompey. 
Comparison. 
(8) Pelopidas and Marcellus. 
Comparison. 
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(22) Dion and Brutus. 
Comparison. 
(7) Timoleon and Aemilius 
Paulus. 
| Comparison. 
(20) Demosthenes and Cicero. 
Comparison. 


Vouum_e VII. 


(17) Alexander and Julius 
Caesar. 


VoLuME VI. 
| 
| 


(15) Sertorius and Eumenes. 
Comparison. 


VouuME VIII. 


(18) Phocion and Cato the 
Younger. 


(21) Demetrius and Antony. 
Comparison. 


VoLuME IX. 
(11) Pyrrhus and Caius Marius. 


(19) Agis and Cleomenes, and 
Tiberius and Cains 
Gracchus. 

Comparison. 


VOLUME X. 


(10) Philopoemen and Fiam- 
ininus. 
Comparison. 
(23) Aratus. 
(24) Artaxerxes. 
(25) Galba. 
(26) Otho. 


THE TRADITIONAL ORDER OF THE 
PARALLEL LIVES. 


(1) Theseus and Romulus, 

(2) Lycurgus and Numa. 

(3) Solon and Publicola. 

(4) Themistocles and Camillus. 

(5) Pericles and Fabius Maximus. 

(6) Alcibiades and Coriolanus. 

(7) Timoleon and Aemilius Paulus. 

(8) Pelopidas and Marcellus. 

(9) Aristides and Cato the Elder. 
(10) Philopoemen and Flamininus. 
(11) Pyrrhus and Caius Marius. 
(12) Lysander and Sulla. 

(13) Cimon and Lucullus. 
(14) Nicias and Crassus. 
(15) Sertorius and Eumenes. 
(16) Agesilaus and Pompey. 
(17) Alexander and Julius Caesar. 
(18) Phocion and Cato the Younger. 
(19) Agis and Cleomenes, and Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus, 
(20) Demosthenes and Cicero. 
21) Demetrius and Antony. 
(22) Dion and Brutus. 
(23) Aratus. 
(24) Artaxerxes. 
(25) Galba. 
(26) Otho. 
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VOL. I. B 


MAOYTAPXOY BIOI ITAPAAAHAOI 


OHZEY2 


I, “Qomep év tais yeoypadiats, @ Locate 
Severiwv, ot totoptxol Ta diapevyovra THY 
yacw avtav trois eaXarors pépece TOY Wlvda- 
Koy mreCouvtes; aitias} Tmapaypadovoww 6 bre “Ta 
5 emexetvar Dives avu8por Kal Onpraders ” h “o1nnos 
aidyns” H “XnvOtxov xpvos” 4 “< qréharyos TeTrn- 
os, obT ws épol meph rhy TOV Bicov TOY Trapan- 
Anhov ypapny, TOV eguxtov elKOTL hoy Kai Baot- 
_ MOV iaropig Tpayydray éxouery Xpovor der Dove, 
Tepl Trav avwotépw Karas elyev eireiv: “Ta S 
eT éxewva Tepatadn Kal TparyiKa, Total Kal 
puboypador vewovTat, Kal ovKer’ exet mio TL 
ovde caprjveray. émel 5é Tov Tepl Aveoupyou 
Tov vomolérov Kal Nopa Tow Bacthéws Aoyor 
éxdovres, eOoxodpev ovn av Groyas TO ‘Papiry 
mpocavaSivau, mwrAnolov TeV Kpovev avrov TH 
iotopia yeyovores, oxoTrouvTe 5é jot 


1 airlas Amyot, Stephanus, Coraés, Sintenis? with C; 
Bekker and Nintenis! have évfss (explaining some by saying). 


Paris 
Editio: 
a. 1624, 
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PLUTARCH’S PARALLEL LIVES 


THESEUS 


I. Just as geographers, O Socius Senecio,! crowd 
on to the outer edges of their maps the parts of the 
earth which elude their knowledge, with explanatory 
notes that “ What lies beyond is sandy desert without 
water and full of wild beasts,” or “ blind marsh,” or 
‘«< Scythian cold,” or “frozen sea,’ so in the writing 
of my Parallel Lives, now that I have traversed those 
periods of time which are accessible to probable 
reasoning and which afford basis for a history dealing 
with facts, I might well say of the earlier periods: 
‘ What lies beyond is full of marvels and unreality, 
the land of poets and fabulists, of doubt and ob- 
security.” But after publishing my account of 
Lycurgus the lawgiver and Numa the king, I thought 
1 might not unreasonably go back still farther to 
Romulus, now that my history had brought me near 
his times. And as I asked myself, 

1 One of the many friends whom Plutarch made during his 
residence at Rome. He was four times consul between the 
years 98 and 107 B.c. Plutarch addresses him also at the 


opening of the Memosthenes and the Dron, thus dedicating to 
him these ‘‘ books.” 
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Tor@de dwti (kar Aioytnov) Tis Eup Byoerat;' 
tiv’ avtiraEw t@be; Tis Pepeyyvos; * 


épaivero TOV TOY KaXoV Kal daoldipwv olKLoT Hy 
“AOnvav avTiaTioat Kal mapaBanreiv TO TA zpl 
Ths aviKnTov kal peyarodofou ‘Payins, ein ev 
ou npty éxxaBatpouevov oye TO pvdades vTra- 
Kodaat kal rAaBeiv iotopias dy, Orrou & av 
avdaddas Tob aBavov Tmepippovi; kal a) béxnra 
THhv ™ pos TO €LKOS pikw, evyvapovay aK poaTav 
Senoopeda Kal mpaws Thy apyatoroyiay mpoode- 
NOMEVWY. 

II. "Edoxee & oby 0 Onaers TH ‘Pamir Kara 
ToAhas évapporre omovoTnTas: apo ee yap ® 
aveyyuo Kal axotiw yevopevor Sofav Exyov éx 
Oeav yeryovevat, 


"Auda o aiyunrd, To ye 69 Kal ipev adrravtes, 


kal peta Tov. duvatod TO ouvetoy ExovTEs. TrOAEwY 
5¢ tav eripavertatwr o pev Extioe THY ‘Pawpmny, 
¢ l ) e \ \ a 
o de cuvmnice Tas AOhvas:. aprayn b€ yuvarkav 
éxatépp mpoceati. ovdétepos dé Svatuyiav Tepl 
\ b aA } oa b) ni n 5 4 tAXAa \ 
TA OlKELA Kal véyeow eyryevi Stehuyev, AAAA Kal 
a / / va “a 
TeAevTw@VTES apphotepot A€yovTat Tois éavTav 
w~ 4 A . 
mMpoaKpovoar ToALTaLs, el TL TOV HKioTa Tpayt- 


1 Seven against Thebes, 435, rode gwrl wéure— cls 
tvothoerat; 


2 Ibid. 395f. 


rly dvrirdters rgde; rls Mpolrov muddy 
KAnHOpwy AvoeYTwY MpooTareEiy PEepéyyuos; 


8 Coraés, Bekker, and Cobet, with ©, after Reiske; 
buow per. 
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“ With such a warrior” (as Aeschylus says) “who will 
dare to fight ?”’ 

“ Whom shall I set against him? Who is com- 
petent?”’ 


it seemed to me that I must make the founder 
of lovely and famous Athens the counterpart and 
parallel to the father of invincible and glorious 
Rome. May I therefore succeed in purifying Fable, 
making her submit to reason and take on the sem- 
blance of History. But where she obstinately dis- 
dains to make herself credible, and refuses to admit 
any element of probability, I shall pray for kindly 
readers, and such as receive with indulgence the 
tales of antiquity. 

II. It seemed to me, then, that many resemblances 
made Theseus a fit parallel to Romulus. For both 
were of uncertain and obscure parentage, and got 
the reputation of descent from gods ; 


“ Both were also warriors, as surely the whole world 
knoweth,” 


and with their strength, combined sagacity. Of the 
world’s two most illustrious cities, moreover, Rome 
and Athens, Romulus founded the one, and Theseus 
made a metropolis of the other, and each resorted to 
the rape of women. - Besides, neither escaped 
domestic misfortunes and the resentful anger of kin- 
dred, but even in their last days both are said to 
have come into collision with their own fellow-citizens, 


1 Jliad vii, 281, of Aias Telamon and Hector. 
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KOS elphoOar SoxovvTwv Sherds éort mpos adn- 
Oevav. 

IIT. Oncéws 76 pév ratp@ov yévos els EpeyOéa 
Kal tovs mpwrtovs avroyOovas dvnxa, Te Sé 
entp@@ Tleromidns jv. Ilétoyr yap ov xpn- 
patov ANGEL padrrov } Traidov péeytcroy iayuce 
trav év IleXotovyycm Bactdéwv, oddas pev 
éxddpuevos Ouyarépas ois dpiotots, moAXous dé 
tais ToAecw viods éyxaTaoTelipas apXovTas: wy 
els yevopevos IlitOevs, 0 Onoéws madmmos, Tod 
pev ov peyarnv thy Tpottnviov @xice, doEav dé 
paddoTa TayTwr ws avip AOyLos ey Tots TOTE Kal 
aopwtatos érxyev. Hy bé THs codias éxeivns 
ToLavuTn Tis, ws éorxev, dda Kal Svvapus, ola 
xpnadpevos ‘Haiodos evdoxkiue padiota tepl Tas 
év tois “Epyos yuoporoyias. xal play ye ToUTwY 
éxetynv Aéyovae IurOéws elvat, 


Mia Obs & avdpl dirp cipnuévos apxtos Err. 


ToUTo pev otv Kal “AptotoréAns 6 dtdocodgos 
eipnxev, 0 & Euperidns, tov ‘Immovvroyv dyvod 
IlirOéws rraisevpa mpocearav, éudaiver thy rept 
rov IIirOéa S0Eav. , 

Alive? 68 raidwv Seopévm tiv TlvOtayv avedeiv 
Néyouot Tov Opvrovpevoy ypnopov, SraKedevo- 
péevnv undead yuvarckt ovyyevéoOar mplv édOeiv 
eis “AOnvas, ov mdavu dé rodto dpdlew evdnrws 
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‘THESEUS 


if there is any aid to the truth in what seems to 
have been told with the least poetic exaggeration. 
III. The lineage of Theseus, on the father’s side, 
goes back to Erechtheus and the first children of the 
soil; on the mother’s side, to Pelops. For Pelops 
was the strongest of the kings in Peloponnesus 
quite as much on account of the number of his 
children as the amount of. his wealth. He gave 
many daughters in marriage to men of highest rank, 
and scattered many sons among the cities as their 
rulers. One of these, named Pittheus, the grand- 
father of Theseus, founded the little city of Troezen, 
and had the highest repute as a man versed in the 
lore of his times and of the greatest wisdom. Now 
the wisdom of that day had some. such form and 
force as that for which Hesiod was famous, especially 
in the sententious maxims of his ‘“ Works and Days.” 
One of these maxims is ascribed to Pittheus, 


namely :— 


“Payment pledged to a man who is dear must be 
ample and certain.” } 


At any rate, this is what Aristotle the philosopher 
says, and Euripides, when he has Hippolytus 
addressed as “nursling of the pure and holy Pit- 
theus,”’ shows what the world thought of Pittheus. 
Now Aegeus, king of Athens, desiring to have 
children, is said to have received from the Pythian 
priestess the celebrated oracle in which she bade him 
to have intercourse with no woman until he came to 
Athens. But Aegeus thought the words of the 
command somewhat obscure, and therefore turned 


1 Verse 370. 2 Fragment, 556. 3 Hippolytus, 11. 
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aside to Troezen and communicated to Pittheus the 
words of the god, which ran as follows :— 


“Loose not the wine-skin’s jutting neck, great 
chief of the people, 

Until thou shalt have come once more to the city of 
Athens.” ! . 


This dark saying Pittheus apparently understood, 
and persuaded him, or beguiled him, to have inter- 
course with his daughter Aethra. Aegeus did so, and 
then learning that it was the daughter of Pittheus 
with whom he had consorted, and suspecting that 
she was with child by him, he left a sword and a 
pair of sandals hidden under a great rock, which had 
a hollow in it just large enough to receive these 
objects. He told the princess alone about this, and | 
bade her, if a son should be born to her from him, 
and if, when he came to man’s estate, he should be 
able to lift up the rock and take away what had been 
left under it, to send that son to him with the 
tokens, in all secrecy, and concealing his journey as 
much as possible from everybody; for he was 
‘mightily in fear of the sons of Pallas,2.who were 
plotting against him, and who despised him on 
account of his childlessness ; and they were fifty in 
number, these sons of Pallas. Then he went away. — 

IV. When Aethra gave birth to a son, he was at 
once named Theseus, as some say, because the 
tokens for his recognition had been placed 3 in hiding ; 
but others say that it was afterwards at Athens, when 
Aegeus acknowledged®.him as hisson. He was reared 

1 Cf. Euripides, Medea, 674, 676 (Kirchhoff). 

2 His brother. 

3 It is impossible to reproduce in English the play on the 
Greek words. _ 
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by Pittheus, as they say, and had an overseer and 
tutor named Connidas. To this man, even down to 
the present time, the Athenians sacrifice a ram on 
the day before the festival of Theseus, remembering 
him and honouring him with far greater justice than 
they honour Silanio and Parrhasius, who merely 
painted and maulded likenesses of Theseus. 

V. Since it was still a custom at that time for 
youth who were coming of age to go to Delphi and 
sacrifice some of their hair to the god, Theseus went to 
Delphi for this purpose, and they say there is a place 
there which still to this day is called the Theseia 
from him. But he sheared only the fore part of his 
head, just as Homer! said the Abantes did, and this 
kind of tonsure was called Theseis after him. 

Now the Abantes were the first to cut their hair 
in this manner, not under instruction from the 
Arabians, as some suppose, nor yet in emulation of 
the Mysians, but because they were war-like men 
and close fighters, who had learned beyond all other 
men to force their way into close quarters with their 
enemies. Archilochus is witness to this in the fol- 
lowing words :— 

“Not many bows indeed will be stretched tight, nor 
frequent slings 


Be whirled, when Ares joins men in the moil of . 


war 
Upon the plain, but swords will do their mournful 
work ; 
For this is the warfare wherein those men are 
expert 
Who lord it over Euboea and are famous with the 
spear.’ ? 
1 Iliad, ii. 542. 2 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr.', ii. p. 383. 
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Therefore, in order that they might not give their 
enemies a hold by their hair, they cut it off. And 
Alexander of Maeedon doubtless understood. this 
when, as they say, he ordered his generals to have 
the beards of their Macedonians shaved, since these 
afforded the readiest hold in battle. 

VI. During the rest of the time, then, Aethra 
kept his true birth concealed from Theseus, and a 
report was spread abroad by Pittheus that he was 
begotten by Poseidon. For Poseidon is highly hon- 
oured by the people of Troezen, and he is the 
patron god of their city ; to him they offer first fruits 
in sacrifice, and. they have his trident as an. emblem 
on their coinage. But when, in his young manhood, 
Theseus displayed, along with his vigour of body, 
prowess also, and a firm ‘spirit united with intelli- 
gence and sagatity, then Aethra brought him. to.the 
rock, told him the truth about his birth, and bade 
him take away his father’s tokens and go by sea to 
Athens. Theseus put his shoulder to the rock and 
easily raised it up, but he refused to make his 
journey by sea, although safety lay in that course, 
and his grandfather and his mother begged him to 
take it. For it was difficult to make the journey to 
Athens by land, since no part of it was clear nor 
yet without peril from robbers and miscreants. 

For verily that age produced men who, in work of 
hand: and speed of foot and vigour of body, were 
extraordinary .and indefatigable, but they applied 
their. powers to nothing that was fitting or useful. 
Nay rather, they exulted in monstrous insolence, 
and reaped from their strength a harvest of cruelty 
and bitterness, mastering and forcing and destroying 
everything that came in their path. And as for 
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reverence and righteousness, justice and humanity, 
they thought that most men praised these qualities 
for lack of courage to do wrong and for fear of being 
wronged, and considered them no concern of men 
who were strong enough to get the upper hand. 
Some of these creatures Heracles cut off and 
destroyed as he went about, but some escaped his 
notice as he passed by, crouching down and shrink- 
ing back, and were overlooked in their abjectness. 
And when Heracles met with calamity and, after the 
slaying of Iphitus, removed into Lydia and for a long 
time did slave's service there in the house of Omphale, 
then Lydia indeed obtained great peace and security; 
but in the regions of Hellas the old villainies burst 
forth and broke out anew, there being none to 
rebuke and none to restrain them. 

The journey was therefore a perilous one for 
travellers by land from Peloponnesus to Athens, and 
Pittheus, by describing each of the miscreants at 
length, what sort of a monster he was, and what deeds 
he wrought upon strangers, tried to persuade Theseus 
to make his journey by sea. But he, as it would seem, 
had long since been secretly fired by the glorious 
valour of Heracles, and made the greatest account of 
that hero, and was a most eager listener to those 
who told what manner of man he was, and above all 
to those who had seen him and been present at some 
deed or speech of his. And it is altogether plain 
that he then experienced what Themistocles many 
generations afterwards experienced, when he said 
that he could not sleep for the trophy of Miltiades.} 
In like manner Theseus admired the valour of Hera- 
cles, until by night his dreams were of the hero's 


1 Cf. Themistocles, iii. 3. 
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achievements, and by day his ardour led him along 
and spurred him on in his purpose to achieve the 
like. 

VII. And besides, they were kinsmen, being sons 
of cousins-german. For Aethra was daughter of 
Pittheus, as Alemene was of Lysidice, and Lysidice 
and Pittheus were brother and sister, children of 
Hippodameia and Pelops. Accordingly, he thought 
it a dreadful and unendurable thing that his famous 
cousin should go out against the wicked everywhere 
and purge land and sea of them, while he himself 
ran away from the struggles which lay in his path, 
disgracing his reputed father! by journeying like a 
fugitive over the sea, and bringing to his real father 
as proofs of his birth only sandals and a sword un- 
stained with blood, instead of at once offering noble 
deeds and achievements as the manifest mark of his 
noble birth. In sucha spirit and with such thoughts 
he set out, determined to do no man any wrong, but . 
to punish those who offered him violence. 

VIII. And so in the first place, in Epidauria, when 
Periphetes, who used a club as his weapon and on 
- this account was called Club-bearer, laid hold of 
him and tried to stop his progress, he grappled 
with him and slew him. And being pleased with 
the club, he took it and made it his weapon and 
continued to use it, just as Heracles did with the 
lion’s skin. That hero wore the skin to prove how 
great a wild beast he had mastered, and so Theseus 
carried the club to show that although it had 
been vanquished by him, in his own hands it was 
invincible. 

On the Isthmus, too, he slew Sinis the Pine-bender 


1 Cf. chapter vi. 1. 
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in the very manner in which many men had been — 
destroyed by himself, and lie did this without practice 
or even acquaintance with the monster’s device, but 
showing that valour is superior to all device and 
practice. Now Sinis had a very beautiful and stately 
daughter, named Perigune. This daughter took to 
flight when her father was killed, and Theseus went 
about in search of her. But she had gone off into a 
place which abounded greatly in shrubs and rushes 
and wild asparagus, and with exceeding innocence 
and childish simplicity was supplicating these plants, 
as if they understood her, and vowing that if they 
would hide and save her, she would never trample 
them down nor burn them. When, however, Theseus 
called upon her and gave her a pledge that he would 
treat her honourably and do her no wrong, she came 
forth, and after consorting with Theseus, bore him 
Melanippus, and afterwards lived with Deioneus, son 
of Eurytus the Oechalian, to whom Theseus gave 
her. From Melanippus the son of Theseus, Ioxus 
was born, who took part with Ornytus in leading a 
colony into Caria ; whence it is ancestral usage with 
the Ioxids, men and women, not to burn either the 
asparagus-thorn or the rush, but to revere and 
honour them. 

IX. Now the Crommyonian sow, which they called 
Phaea, was no insignificant creature, but fierce and 
hard to master. This sow he went out of his way to 
encounter and slay, that he might not be thought to 
perform all his exploits under compulsion, and at the 
same time because he thought that while the brave 
man ought to attack villainous men only in self 
defence, he should seek occasion to risk his life in 
battle with the nobler beasts. However, some say 
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that Phaea was a female robber, a woman of mur- 
derous and unbridled spirit, who dwelt in Crommyon, 
was called Sow because of her life and manners, 
and was afterwards slain by Theseus. . 

X. He.also slew Sciron on the borders of Megara, 
by hurling him down the cliffs. Sciron robbed 
the passers by, according to the prevalent tradi- 
tion; but as some say, he would insolently and 
wantonly thrust out his feet to strangers and bid 
them wash them, and then, while they were washing 
them, kick them off into the sea. Megarian writers, 
however, taking issue with current report, and, as_ 
Simonides! expresses it, “waging war with an- 
tiquity,’”’ say that Sciron was neither a violent man 
nor a robber, but a chastiser of robbers, and a 
kinsman and friend of good and just men. For 
Aeacus, they say, is regarded as the most righteous 
of Hellenes, and Cychreus the Salaminian has divine 
honours at Athens, and the virtues of Peleus and 
Telamon are known to all men. Well, then, Sciron 
was a son-in-law of Cychreus, father-in-law of 
Aeacus, and grandfather of Peleus and Telamon, 
who were the sons of Endeis, daughter of Sciron 
and Chariclo. It is not likely, then, they say, that 
the best of men made family alliances with the 
basest, receiving and giving the greatest and most 
valuable pledges. It was not, they say, when 
Theseus first journeyed to Athens, but afterwards, 
that he captured Eleusis from the Megarians, having 
circumvented Diocles its ruler, and slew Sciron. 
Such, then, are the contradictions in which these 
matters are involved. 


1 Fragment 193 (Bergk). 
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1 "Epweg@ with Coraés, after Pausanias, i. 38, 5: “Eppet, a 
correction by Palmerius of the MSS. ‘Epyidyn. 
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XI. In Eleusis, moreover, he out-wrestled Cercyon 
the Arcadian and killed him; and going on a little 
farther, at Erineiis, he killed Damastes, surnamed 
Procrustes, by compelling him to make his own body 
fit his bed, as he had been wont to do with those of 
strangers. And he did this in imitation of Heracles. 
For that hero punished those who offered him 
violence in the manner in which they had plotted to 
serve him, and therefore sacrificed Busiris, wrestled 
Antaeus to death, slew Cycnus in single combat, and 
killed Termerus by dashing in his skull. It is from 
him, indeed, as they say, that the name “ Termerian 
mischief’? comes, for Termerus, as it would seem, 
used to kill those who encountered him by dashing 
his head against theirs. Thus Theseus also went on 
his way chastising the wicked, who were visited with 
the same violence from him which they were visiting 
upon others, and suffered justice after the manner of 
their own injustice. 

XII. As he went forward on his journey and 
came to the river Cephisus, he was met by men of 
the race of the Phytalidae, who greeted him first, 
and when he asked to be purified from bloodshed, 
cleansed him with the customary rites, made pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices, and feasted him at their house. 
This was the first kindness which he met with on his 
journey. 

It was, then, on the eighth day of the month 
Cronius, now called Hecatombaeon, that he is said 
to have arrived at Athens. And when he entered 
the city, he found public affairs full of confusion and 
dissension, and the private affairs of Aegeus and his 
household in a distressing condition. Tor Medea, 
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who had fled thither from Corinth, and promised by 
her sorceries to relieve Aegeus of his childlessness, 
was living with him. She learned about Theseus in 
advance, and since Aegeus was ignorant of him, and 
was well on in years and afraid of everything because 
of the faction in the city; she persuaded him to 
entertain Theseus as a stranger guest, and take him 
off by poison. Theseus, accordingly, on coming to 
the banquet, thought best not to tell in advance 
who he was, but wishing®to give his father a clue to 
the discovery, when the meats were served, he drew 
his sword, as if minded to carve with this, and 
brought it to the notice of his father. Aegeus 
speedily perceived it, dashed down the proffered cup 
of poison, and after questioning his son, embraced 
him, and formally recognized him before an assembly 
of the citizens, who received him gladly because of 
his manly valour. And it is said that as the cup 
fell, the poison was spilled where now is the enclo- 
sure in the Delphinium,! for that is where the house 
of Aegeus stood, and the Hermes to the east of the 
sanctuary is called the Hermes at Aegeus’s gate. 
XIII. Now the sons of Pallas had before this 
themselves hoped to gain possession of the kingdom 
when Aegeus died childless. But when Theseus was 
declared successor to the throne, exasperated that 
Aegeus should be king although he was only an 
adopted son of Pandion and in no way related to the 
family of Erechtheus, and again that Theseus should 
be prospective king although he was an immigrant 
and a stranger, they went to war. And dividing 


1 The site of this sanctuary of the Delphinian Apollo is 
conjectured to have been somewhere to the east of the 
Olympieum. 
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1 ‘ExaAnow the correction of Coraés ; ‘ExaAjotoy, 
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themselves into two bands, one of these marched 
openly against the city from Sphettus with their 
father; the other hid themselves at Gargettus and 
lay in ambush there, intending to attack their 
enemies from two sides. But there was a herald 
with them, a man of Agnus, by name Leos. This 
man reported to Theseus the designs of the Pallan- 
tidae. Theseus then fell suddenly upon the party 
lying in ambush, and slew them all. Thereupon the 
party with Pallas dispersed. This is the reason, they 
say, why the township of Pallene has no inter- 
marriage .with the township of Agnus, and why it 
will not even allow heralds to make their customary 
proclamation there of “Akouete leoi” (Hear, ye 
people !). For they hate the word on account of the 
treachery of the man Leos. 

XIV. But Theseus, desiring to be at work, and at 
the same time courting the favour of the people, 
went out against the Marathonian bull, which was 
doing no small mischief to the inhabitants of the 
Tetrapolis.1_ After he had mastered it, he made 
a display of driving it alive through the city, and 
then sacrificed it to the Delphinian Apollo. Now 
the story of Hecale and her receiving and enter- 
taining Theseus on this expedition seems not to be 
devoid of all truth. For the people of the townships 
round about used to assemble and _ saérifice the 
Hecalesia to Zeus Hecalus, and they paid honours 
to Hecale, calling her by the diminutive name of 
Hecaline, because she too, when entertaining 
Theseus, in spite of the fact that he was quite a 
youth, caressed him as elderly people do, and called 


1 An early name for a district of Attica comprising 
Marathon and three other adjacent townships. 
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him affectionately by such diminutive names. And 
since she vowed, when the hero was going to his 
battle with the bull, that she would sacrifice to Zeus 
if he came back safe, but died before his return, she 
obtained the above mentioned honours as a return for 
her hospitality at the command of Theseus, as Philo- 
chorus has written. 

XV. Not long afterwards there came from Crete 
for the third time the collectors of the tribute. Now 
as to this tribute, most writers agree that because 
Androgeos was thought to have been treacherously 
killed within the confines of Attica, not only did 
Minos harass the inhabitants of that country greatly 
in war,! but Heaven also laid it waste, for barrenness 
and pestilence smote it sorely, and its rivers dried 
up; also that when their god assured them in his 
commands that if they appeased Minos and became 
reconciled to him, the wrath of Heaven would abate 
and there would be an end of their miseries, they 
sent heralds and made their supplication and entered 
into an agreement to send him every nine years a 
tribute of seven youths and as many maidens. And 
the most dramatic version of the story declares that 
these young men and women, on being brought to 
Crete, were destroyed by the Minotaur in the Laby- 
rinth, or else wandered about at their own will and, 
being unable to find an exit, perished there; and 
that the Minotaur, as Euripides says, was | 


‘A mingled form and hybrid birth of monstrous 


shape,” 

and that 

“ Two different natures, man and bull, were joined 
in him.” 2 


1 Cf. Plato, Laws, p. 706. 
2 Nauck, T'rag. Graec. Frag.?, p. 680. 
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XVI. Philochorus, however, says that the Cretans 
do not admit this, but declare that the Labyrinth 
was a dungeon, with no other inconvenience than 
that its prisoners could not escape; and that Minos 
instituted funeral games in honour of Androgeos, 
and as prizes for the victors, gave these Athenian 
youth, who were in the meantime imprisoned in 
the Labyrinth ; and that the victor in the first games 
was the man who had the greatest power at that 
time under Minos, and was his general, Taurus by 
name, who was not reasonable and gentle in his 
disposition, but treated the Athenian youth with 
arrogance and cruelty. And Aristotle himself also, 
in his “ Constitution of Bottiaea,’’! clearly does not 
think that these youths were put to death by Minos, 
but that they spent the rest of their lives as slaves 
in Crete. And he says that the Cretans once, in 
fulfilment of an ancient vow, sent an offering of 
their first-born to Delphi, and that some descendants 
of those Athenians were among the victims, and 
went forth with them; and that when they were 
unable to support themselves there, they first crossed 
over into Italy and dwelt in that country round 
about Iapygia, and from there journeyed again into 
Thrace and were called Bottiaeans; and that this 
was the reason why the maidens of Bottiaea, in per- 
forming a certain sacrifice, sing as an accompaniment : 
“To Athens let us go!” 

And verily it seems to be a grievous thing for 
a man to be at enmity with a city which has a 
language and a literature. For Minos was always 
abused and reviled in the Attic theatres, and it did 
not avail him either that Hesiod 2 called him “ most 


1 Not extant. 2 In some passage not extant. 
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royal,’ or that Homer? styled him “a confidant. of 
Zeus,” but the tragic poets prevailed, and from 
platform and stage showered obloquy down upon 
him, as a man of cruelty and violence. And yet 
they say that Minos was a king and lawgiver, and 
that Rhadamanthus was a judge under him, and a 
guardian of the principles of justice defined by him. 

XVII. Accordingly, when the time came for the 
third tribute, and it was necessary for the fathers 
who had youthful sons to present them for the lot, 
fresh accusations against Aegeus arose among the 
people, who were full of sorrow and vexation that he 
who was the cause of all their trouble alone had no 
share in the punishment, but devolved the kingdom 
upon a bastard and foreign son, and suffered them to 
be left destitute and bereft of legitimate children. 
These things troubled Theseus, who, thinking it 
right not to disregard but to share in the fortune of 
his fellow-citizens, came forward and offered himself 
independently of the lot. The citizens admired his 
noble courage and were delighted with his public 
spirit, and Aegeus, when he saw that his son was not 
to be won over or turned from his purpose by 
prayers and entreaties, cast the lots for the rest of 
the youths. 

Hellanicus, however, says that the city did not 
send its young men and maidens by lot, but that 
Minos himself used to come and pick them out, and 
that he now pitched upon Theseus first of all, follow- 
ing the terms agreed upon. And he says the agree- 
ment was that the Athenians should furnish the 
ship, and that the youths should embark and sail 


1 Odyssey, xix. 179. 
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with him carrying no warlike weapon, and that if 
the Minotaur was killed the penalty should cease. 

On the two former occasions, then, no hope of 
safety was entertained, and therefore they sent the 
ship with a black sail, convinced that their youth 
were going to certain destruction ; but now Theseus 
encouraged his father and loudly boasted that he 
would master the Minotaur, so that he gave the 
pilot another sail, a white one, ordering him, if he 
returned with Theseus safe, to hoist the white sail, 
but otherwise to sail with the black one, and so 
indicate the affliction. 

Simonides, however, says! that the sail given by 
Aegeus was not white, but ‘‘a scarlet sail dyed with 
the tender flower of luxuriant holm-oak,” and that 
he made this a token of their safety. Moreover, the 
pilot of the ship was Phereclus, son of Amarsyas, 
as Simonides says; but Philochorus says that The- 
seus got from Scirus of Salamis Nausithoiis for his 
pilot, and Phaeax for his look-out man, the 
Athenians at that time not yet being addicted to 
the sea, and that Scirus did him this favour because 
one of the chosen youths, Menesthes, was his 
daughter’s son. And there is evidence for this in 
the memorial chapels for Nausithoiis and Phaeax 
which Theseus built at Phalerum near the temple of 
Scirus, and they say that the festival of the Cyber- 
nesia, or Pilot’s Festival, is celebrated in their 
honour. 

XVIII. When the lot was cast, Theseus took 
those upon whom it fell from the. prytaneium and 
went to the Delphinium, where he dedicated to 
Apollo in their behalf his suppliant’s badge. This 


1 Fragment 54 (Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graect, iii.‘ p. 413). 
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was a bough from the sacred olive-tree, wreathed 
with white wool. Having made his vows and 
prayers, he went down to the sea on the sixth day ot 
the month Munychion, on which day even now the 
Athenians still send their maidens to the Delphinium 
to propitiate the god. And it is reported that the 
god at Delphi commanded him in an oracle to make 
Aphrodite his guide, and invite her to attend him on 
his journey, and that as he sacrificed the usual she- 
goat to her by the sea-shore, it became a he-goat 
(“ tragos’’) all at once, for which reason the goddess 
has the surname Epitragia. 

XIX. When he reached Crete on his voyage, most 
historians and poets tell us that he got from Ariadne, 
who had fallen in love with him, the famous thread, 
and that having been instructed by her how to make 
his way through the intricacies of the Labyrinth, he 
slew the Minotaur and sailed off with Ariadne and 
the youth. And Pherecydes says that Theseus also 
staved in the bottoms of the Cretan ships, thus 
depriving them of the power to pursue. And 
Demon says also that Taurus, the general of Minos, 
was killed ina naval battle in the harbour as Theseus 
was sailing out. But as Philochorus tells the story,} 
Minos was holding the funeral games, and Taurus 
was expected to conquer all his competitors in them, 
as he had done before, and was grudged his success, 
For his disposition made his power hateful, and he 
was accused of too great intimacy with Pasiphaé. 
Therefore when Theseus asked the privilege of 
entering the lists, it was. granted him by Minos. 
And since it was the custom in Crete for women to 
view the games, Ariadne was present, and was 


1 Cf. chapter xvi. 1. 
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smitten with the appearance of Theseus, as well as 
filled with admiration for his athletic prowess, when 
he conquered all his opponents. Minos also was 
delighted with him, especially because he conquered 
Taurus in wrestling and disgraced him, and there- 
fore gave back the youths to Theseus, besides 
remitting its tribute to the city. 

Cleidemus, however, gives a rather peculiar and 
ambitious account of these matters, beginning a 
great way back. There was, he says, a general 
Hellenic decree that no trireme should sail from 
any port with a larger crew than five men, and the 
only exception was Jason, the commander of the 
Argo, who sailed about scouring the sea of pirates. 
Now when Daedalus fled from Crete in a merchant- 
vessel to Athens, Minos, contrary to the decrees, 
pursued him with his ships of war, and was driven 
from his course by a tempest to Sicily, where he 
ended his life.) And when Deucalion, his son, 
who was on hostile terms with the Athenians, sent 
to them a demand that they deliver up Daedalus 
to him, and threatened, if they refused, to put to 
death the youth whom Minos had received from 
them as hostages, Theseus made him a gentle reply, 
declining to surrender Daedalus, who was his kinsman 
and cousin, being the son of Merope, the daughter 
of Erechtheus. But privately he set himself to 
building a fleet, part of it at home in the township 
of Thymoetadae, far from the public road, and part 
of it under the direction of Pittheus in Troezen, 
wishing his purpose to remain concealed. When 
his ships were ready, he set sail, taking Daedalus 
and exiles from Crete as his guides, and since none 


1 Cf. Herodotus, vii. 170; Diodorus, iv. 79. 
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of the Cretans knew of his design, but thought the 
approaching ships to be friendly, Theseus made 
himself master of the harbour, disembarked his men, 
and got to Gnossus before his enemies were aware 
of his approach. Then joining battle with them at 
the gate of the Labyrinth, he slew Deucalion and his 
body-guard. And since Ariadne was now at the 
head of affairs, he made a truce with her, received 
back the youthful hostages, and established friend- 
ship between the Athenians and the Cretans, who 
took oath never to begin hostilities. 

XX. There are many other stories about these 
matters, and also about Ariadne, but they do not 
agree at all. Some say that she hung herself because 
she was abandoned by Theseus; others that she was 
conveyed to Naxos by sailors and there lived with 
Oenarus the priest of Dionysus, and that she was 
abandoned by Theseus because he loved another 
woman :— 

“‘ Dreadful indeed was his passion for Aigle child of 
Panopeus.”’ ! 

This verse Peisistratus expunged from the poems of 
Hesiod, according to Hereas the Megarian, just as, 
on the other hand, he inserted into the Inferno of 
Homer the verse :— 

“Theseus, Peirithous, illustrious children of 

Heaven,” ? 

and all to gratify the Athenians. Moreover, some 
say that Ariadne actually had sons by Theseus, 
Oenopion and Staphylus, and among these is Ion of 
Chios, who says of his own native city :— 

“¢ This, once, Theseus’s son founded, Oenopion.”’ 3 


1 Cf. Athenaeus, p. 587 a. 2 Odyssey, xi. 631. 
3 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. ii.’ p. 254. 
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Now the most auspicious of these legendary tales 
are in the mouths of all men, as I may say; but a 
very peculiar account of these matters is published 
by Paeon the Amathusian. He says that Theseus, 
driven out of his course by a storm to Cyprus, and 
having with him Ariadne, who was big with child 
and in sore sickness and distress from the tossing of 
the sea, set her on shore alone, but that he himself, 
while trying to succour the ship, was borne out to 
sea again. The women of the island, accordingly, 
took Ariadne into their care, and tried to comfort 
her in the discouragement caused by her loneliness, 
brought her forged letters purporting to have been 
written to her by Theseus, ministered to her aid 
during the pangs of travail, and gave her burial 
when she died before her child was born. Paeon 
says further that Theseus came back, and was greatly 
afflicted, and left a sum of money with the people of 
the island, enjoining them to sacrifice to Ariadne, 
and caused two little statuettes to be set up in her 
honour, one of silver, and one of bronze. He says 
also that at the sacrifice in her honour on the second 
day of the month Gorpiaeus, one of their young men 
lies down and imitates the cries and gestures of 
women in travail; and that they call the grove in 
which they show her tomb, the grove of Ariadne 
Aphrodite. . 

Some of the Naxians also have a story of their 
own, that there were two Minoses and two Ariadnes, 
one of whom, they say, was married to Dionysus in 
Naxos and bore him Staphylus and his brother, 
and the other, of a later time, having been carried 
off by Theseus and then abandoned by him, came 
to Naxos, accompanied by a nurse named Corcyne, 
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whose tomb they show; and that this Ariadne also 
died there, and has honours paid her unlike those 
of the former, for the festival of the first Ariadne is 
celebrated with mirth and revels, but the sacrifices 
performed in honour of the second are attended 
with sorrow and mourning. 

XXI. On his voyage from Crete, Theseus put in 
at Delos, and having sacrificed to the god and dedi- 
cated in his temple the image of Aphrodite which he 
had received from Ariadne, he danced with his 
youths a dance which they say is still performed by 
the Delians, being an imitation of the circling 
passages in the Labyrinth, and consisting of certain 
rhythmic involutions and evolutions. This kind of 
dance, as Dicaearchus tells us, is called by the 
Delians The Crane, and Theseus danced it round the 
altar called Keraton, which is constructed of horns 
(“kerata”’) taken entirely from the left side of the 
head. They say that he also instituted athletic 
contests in Delos, and that the custom was then 
begun by him of giving a palm to the victors. 

XXII. It is said, moreover, that as they drew nigh 
the coast of Attica, Theseus himself forgot, and his 
pilot forgot, such was their joy and exultation, to 
hoist the sail which was to have been the token of 
their safety to Aegeus, who therefore, in despair, threw 
himself down from the rock and was dashed in pieces. 
But Theseus, putting in to shore, sacrificed in person 
the sacrifices which he had vowed to the gods at 
Phalerum when he set sail, and then dispatched a 
herald to the city to announce his safe return. The 
messenger found many of the people bewailing the 
death of their king, and others full of joy at his 
tidings, as was natural, and eager to welcome him 
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and crown him with garlands for his good news. 
The garlands, then, he accepted, and twined them 
about his herald’s staff, and on returning to the sea- 
shore, finding that Theseus had not yet made his 
libations to the gods, remained outside the sacred 
precincts, not wishing to disturb the sacrifice. But 
when the libations were made, he announced the 
death of Aegeus. Thereupon, with tumultuous 
lamentation, they went up in haste to the city. 
Whence it is, they say, that to this day, at the 
festival of the Oschophoria,! it is not the herald that 
is crowned, but his herald’s staff, and those who are 
present at the libations cry out: “Eleleu! Tou! 
Jou!” the first of which cries is the exclamation of 
eager haste and triumph, the second of consternation 
and confusion. 

After burying his father, Theseus paid his vows 
to Apollo on the seventh day of the month Pyanep- 
sion; for on that day they had come back to the 
city in safety. Now the custom of boiling all sorts 
of pulse on that day is said to have arisen from the 
fact that the youths who were brought safely back 
by Theseus put what was left of their provisions 
into one mess, boiled it in one common pot, feasted 
upon it, and ate it all up together. At that feast 
they also carry the so-called “eiresione,” which is a 
bough of olive wreathed with wool, such as Theseus 
used at the time of his supplication, and laden with 
all sorts of fruit-offerings, to signify that scarcity was 
at an end, and as they go they sing :— 


1 A vintage festival, during which branches of the vine 
with grapes upon them (éexor) were borne in procession from 
Athens to Phalerum. See chapter xxiii. 2. 
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‘“‘ Kiresione for us brings figs and bread of the richest, 
Brings us honey in pots and oil to rub off from the 
body, 
Strong wine too in a beaker, that one may go to 
bed mellow.” 


Some writers, however, say that these rites are in 
memory of the Heracleidae,| who were maintained 
in this manner by the Athenians; but most put the 
matter as I have done. | 

XXIII. The ship on which Theseus sailed with 
the youths and returned in safety, the thirty-oared 
galley, was preserved by the Athenians down to the 
time of Demetrius Phalereus.2, They took away the 
old timbers from time to time, and put new and 
sound ones in their places, so that the vessel became 
a standing illustration for the philosophers in the 
mooted question of growth, some declaring that it 
remained the same, others that it was not the same 
vessel. 

It was Theseus who instituted also the Athenian 
festival of the Oschophoria. For it is said that he did 
not take away with him all the maidens on whom the 
lot fell at that time, but picked out two young men 
of his acquaintance who had fresh and girlish faces, 
but eager and manly spirits, and changed their out- 
ward appearance almost entirely by giving them warm 
baths and keeping them out of the sun, by arranging 
their hair, and by smoothing their skin and beauti- 


1 On the death of Heracles, his children, to escape the 
wrath of the tyrant Eurystheus, came as suppliants to 
Athens, bearing branches in their hands. See the Heracletdae 
of Euripides. . 

2 Regent of Athens for Cassander of Macedon, 317-307 B.c. 
Cf. Plato, Phaedo, p. 58. 
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fying their complexions with unguents; he also 
taught them to imitate maidens as closely as possible 
in their speech, their dress, and their gait, and to 
leave no difference that could be observed, and then 
enrolled them among the maidens who were going 
to Crete, and was undiscovered by any. And when 
he was come back, he himself and these two young 
men headed a procession, arrayed as those are now 
arrayed who carry the vine-branches. They carry 
these in honour of Dionysus and Ariadne, and 
because of their part in the story; or rather, because 
they came back home at the time of the vintage. And 
the women called Deipnophoroi, or supper-carriers, 
take part in the procession and share in the sacrifice, 
in imitation of the mothers of the young men and 
maidens on whom the lot fell, for these kept coming 
with bread and meat, for their children. And tales 
are told at this festival, because these mothers, for 
the sake of comforting and encouraging their chil- 
dren, spun out tales for them. At any rate, these 
details are to be found in the history of Demon. 
Furthermore, a sacred precinct was also set apart for 
Theseus, and he ordered the members of the fami- 
lies which had furnished the tribute to the Minotaur 
to make contributions towards a sacrifice to himself. 
This sacrifice was superintended by the Phytalidae, 
and Theseus thus repaid them for their hospitality.! 
XXIV. After the death of Aegeus, Theseus 
conceived a wonderful design, and settled all the 
residents of Attica in one city, thus making one 
people of one city out of those who up to that time 
had been scattered about and were not easily called 
together for the common interests of all, nay, they 


1 Cf. chapter xii. 1. 
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sometimes actually quarrelled and fought with each 
other. He visited them, then, and tried to win 
them over to his project township by township and 
clan by clan. The common folk and the poor 
quickly answered to his summons; to the powerful 
he promised government without a king and a 
democracy, in which he should only be commander 
in war and guardian of the laws, while in all else 
everyone should be on an equal footing. Some he 
readily persuaded to this course, and others, fearing 
his power, which was already great, and his boldness, 
chose to be persuaded rather than forced to agree to 
it. Accordingly, after doing away with the town- 
halls and council-chambers and magistracies in the 
several communities, and after building a common 
town-hall and council-chamber for all on the ground 
where the upper town of the present day stands, he 
named the city Athens, and instituted a Panathenaic 
festival. He instituted also the Metoecia, or Festival 
of Settlement, on the sixteenth day of the month 
Hecatombaeon, and this is still celebrated. Then, 
laying aside the royal power, as he had agreed, he 
proceeded to arrange the government, and that too 
with the sanction of the gods. For an oracle came 
to him from Delphi, in answer to his enquiries about 
the city, as follows :— 


“ Theseus, offspring of Aegeus, son of the daughter 

of Pittheus, 

Many indeed the cities to which my father has given 

Bounds and future fates within your citadel’s 
confines. 

Therefore be not dismayed, but with firm and 
confident spirit 

Counsel only; the bladder will traverse the sea and 
its surges.” 
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And this oracle they say the Sibyl afterwards ee 
to the city, when she cried :— 


“Bladder may be submerged ; but its sinking will 
not be permitted.” 


XXV. Desiring still further to enlarge the city, 
he invited all men thither on equal terms, and the 
phrase “Come hither all ye people,’ they say was 
a proclamation of Theseus when he established a 
people, as it were, of all sorts and conditions. How- 
ever, he did not suffer his democracy to become | 
disordered or confused from an indiscriminate mul- 
titude streaming into it, but was the first to separate 
the people into noblemen and husbandmen and 
handicraftsmen. To the noblemen he committed 
the care of religious rites, the supply of magistrates, 
the teaching of the laws, and the interpretation of 
the will of Heaven, and for the rest of the citizens 
he established a balance of privilege, the noblemen 
being thought to excel in dignity, the husbandmen 
in usefulness, and the handicraftsmen in numbers. 
And that he was the first to show a leaning towards 
the multitude, as Aristotle says, and gave up his 
absolute rule, seems to be the testimony of Homer | 
also, in the Catalogue of Ships,! where he speaks of 
the Athenians alone as a “ people.” 

He also coined money, and stamped it with the 
effigy of an ox, either in remembrance of the Mara- 
thonian bull, or of Taurus, the general of Minos, or 
because he would invite the citizens to agriculture. 
From this coinage, they say, “ten oxen” and “a 
hundred oxen” came to he used as terms of valuation. 
navn attached the territory of Megara securely to 


1 Jad, ii, 547. 
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Attica, he set up that famous pillar on the Isthmus, 
and carved upon it the inscription giving the terri- 
torial boundaries. It consisted of two trimeters, of 
which the one towards the east declared :— 


‘“‘ Here is not Peloponnesus, but Ionia ;’ 
and the one towards the west :— 
“ Here is the Peloponnesus, not Ionia.” 


He also instituted the games here, in emulation of 
Heracles, being ambitious that as the Hellenes, by 
that hero's appointment, celebrated Olympian games 
in honour of Zeus,so by his own appointment they 
should celebrate Isthmian games in honour of 
Poseidon. For the games already instituted there 
in honour of Melicertes were celebrated in the night, 
and had the form of a religious rite rather than of a 
spectacle and public assembly. But some say that 
the Isthmian games were instituted in memory of 
Sciron, and that Theseus thus made expiation for his 
murder, because of the relationship between them ; 
for Sciron was a son of Canethus and Henioche, who 
was the daughter of Pittheus. And others have it 
that Sinis, not Sciron, was their son, and that it was 
in his honour rather that the games were instituted 
by Theseus. However that may be, Theseus made 
a formal agreement with the Corinthians that they 
should furnish Athenian visitors to the Isthmian 
games with a place of honour as large as could be 
covered by the sail of the state galley which brought 
them thither, when it was stretched to its full 
extent. So Hellanicus and Andron of Halicarnassus 
tell us. 
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XXVI. He also made a voyage into the Euxine 
Sea, as Philochorus and sundry others say, on a 
campaign with Heracles against the Amazons, and 
received Antiope as a reward of his valour; but the 
majority of writers, including Pherecydes, Hellanicus, 
and Herodorus, say that Theseus made this voyage 
on his own account, after the time of Heracles, and 
took the Amazon captive; and this is the more 
probable story. For it is not recorded that any one 
else among those who shared his expedition took an 
Amazon captive. And Bion says that even this 
Amazon he took and carried off by means of a strata- 
gem. The Amazons, he says, were naturally friendly 
to men, and did not fly from Theseus when he 
touched upon their coasts, but actually sent him 
presents, and he invited the one who brought them 
to come on board his ship; she came on board, and 
he put out to sea. 

And a certain Menecrates, who published a history 
of the Bithynian city of Nicaea, says that Theseus, 
with Antiope on board his ship, spent some time in 
those parts, and that there chanced to be with him 
on this expedition three young men of Athens who 
were brothers, Euneos, Thoas, and Solois. This last, 
he says, fell in love with Antiope unbeknown to the 
rest, and revealed his secret to one of his intimate 
friends. That friend made overtures to Antiope, 
who positively repulsed the attempt upon her, but 
treated the matter with discretion and gentleness, 
and made no denunciation to Theseus. Then Solois, 
in despair, threw himself into a river and drowned 
himself, and Theseus, when he learned the fate of 
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the young man, and what had caused it, was grievously 
disturbed, and in his distress called to mind a certain 
oracle which he had once received at Delphi. For 
it had there been enjoined upon him by the Pythian 
priestess that when, in a strange land, he should be 
sorest vexed and full of sorrow, he should found a 
city there, and leave some of his followers to govern 
it. For this cause he founded a city there, and 
called it, from the Pythian god, Pythopolis, and the 
adjacent river, Solois, in honour of the young man. 
And he left there the brothers of Solois, to be the 
city's presidents and law-givers, and with them 
Hermus, one of the noblemen of Athens. From him 
also the Pythopolitans call a place in the city the 
House of Hermes, incorrectly changing + the second 
syllable, and transferring the honour from a hero to 


a god. 

XXVIL Well, then, such were the grounds for the 
war of the Amazons, which seems to have been no 
trivial nor womanish enterprise for Theseus. For 
they would not have pitched their camp within the 
city, nor fought hand to hand battles in the neigh- 
gourhood of the Pynx and the Museum, had they 
not mastered the surrounding country and approached 
the city with impunity. Whether, now, as Hellanicus 
writes, they came round by the Cimmerian Bosporus, 
which they crossed on the ice, may be doubted ; but 
the fact that they encamped almost in the heart 
of the city is attested both by the names of the 
localities there and by the graves of those who fell 
in battle. 

Now for a long time there was hesitation and 
delay on both sides in making the attack, but finally 


1 Literally, giving it the circumflex accent. 
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Theseus, after sacrificing to Fear, in obedience to an 
oracle, joined battle with the women. This battle, 
then, was fought on the day of the month Boédromion 
on which, down to the present time, the Athenians 
celebrate the Boédromia. Cleidemus, who wishes to 
be minute, writes that the left wing of the Amazons 
extended to what is now’ called the Amazoneum, 
and that with their left they touched the Pnyx at 
Chrysa; that with this left wing the Athenians 
fought, engaging the Amazons from the Museum, 
and that the graves of those who fell are on either 
side of the street which leads to the gate by the 
chapel of Chalcodon, which is now called the Peiraic 
gate. Here, he says, the Athenians were routed and 
driven back by the women as far as the shrine of the 
Eumenides, but those who attacked the invaders 
from the Palladium and Ardettus and the Lyceum, 
drove their right wing back as far as to their camp, 
and slew many of them. And after three months, 
he says, a treaty of peace was made through the 
agency of Hippolyta; for Hippolyta is the name 
which Cleidemus gives to the Amazon whom Theseus 
married, not Antiope. 

But some say that the woman was slain with a 
javelin by Molpadia, while fighting at Theseus’s side, 
and that the pillar which stands by the sanctuary of 
Olympian Earth was set up in her memory. And it 
is not astonishing that history, when dealing with 
events of such great antiquity, should wander in 
uncertainty, indeed, we are also told that the 
wounded Amazons were secretly sent away to 
Chalcis by Antiope, and were nursed there, and 
some were buried there, near what is now called 
the Amazoneum. But that the war ended in a 
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solemn treaty is attested not only by the naming of 
the place adjoining the Theseum, which is called 
Horcomosium,! but also by the sacrifice which, in 
ancient times, was offered to the Amazons before 
the festival of Theseus. And the Megarians, too, 
show a place in their country where Amazons were 
buried, on the way from the market-place to the 
place called Khus,? where the Rhomboid? stands. 
And it is said, likewise, that others of them died 
near Chaeroneia, and were buried on the banks of 
the little stream which, in ancient times, as it seems, 
was called Thermodon, but nowadays, Haemon ; 
concerning which names I have written in my Life 
of Demosthenes.2 It appears also that not even 
Thessaly was traversed by the Amazons without 
opposition, for Amazonian graves are to this day 
shown in the vicinity of Scotussa and Cynoscephalae. 

XXVIII. So much, then, is worthy of mention 
regarding the Amazons. For the “ Insurrection of 
the Amazons,” written by the author of the Theseid, 
telling how, when Theseus married Phaedra, Antiope 
and the Amazons who fought to avenge her attacked 
him, and were slain by Heracles, has every appear- 
ance of fable and invention. Theseus did, indeed, 
marry Phaedra, but this was after the death of 
Antiope, and he had a son by Antiope, Hippolytus, 
or, as Pindar says, Demophoén. As for the calami- 
ties which befell Phaedra and the son of Theseus by 
Antiope, since there is no conflict here between 


1 From the oaths of ratification. 

2 “Stream,” because water from the mountains above the 
city once flowed this way. Pausanias, i. xli. 2, The 
‘* Rhomboid ” may have been an irregular mound. 

3 Chapter xix. 4 In a passage not extant. 
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historians and tragic poets, we must suppose that they 
happened as represented by the poets uniformly. 

XXIX. There are, however, other stories also about 
marriages of Theseus which were neither honourable 
in their beginnings nor fortunate in their endings, 
but these have not been dramatised. For instance, 
he is said to have carried off Anaxo, a maiden of 
Troezen, and after slaying Sinis and Cercyon to have 
ravished their daughters; also to have married 
Periboea, the mother of Aias, and Phereboea after- 
wards, and Iope, the daughter of Iphicles; and 
because of his passion for Aegle, the daughter of 
Panopeus, as I have already said,! he is accused of 
the desertion of Ariadne, which was not honourable 
nor even decent; and finally, his rape of Helen is 
said to have filled Attica with war, and to have 
brought about at last his banishment and death, of 
which things I shall speak a little later. 

Of the many exploits performed in those days by 
the bravest men, Herodorus thinks that Theseus took 
part in none, except that he aided the Lapithae in 
their war with the Centaurs; but others say that he 
was not only with Jason at Colchis,? but helped 
Meleager to slay the Calydonian boar, and that hence 
arose the proverb “Not without Theseus’’; that he 
himself, however, without asking for any ally, per- 
formed many glorious exploits, and that the phrase 
‘Lo! another Heracles” became current with refer- 
ence to him. He also aided Adrastus in recovering 
for burial the bodies of those who had fallen before 
the walls of the Cadmeia,? not by mastering the 


1 Chapter xx. 1. 2 In quest of the yolden fleece. 
5 The citadel of Thebes. 
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Thebans in battle, as Euripides has it in his tragedy,} 
but by persuading them to a truce; for so most 
writers say, and Philochorus adds that this was the 
first truce ever made for recovering the bodies of 
those slain in battle, although in the accounts of 
Heracles it is written that Heracles was the first to 
give back their dead to his enemies. And the graves 
of the greater part of those who fell before Thebes 
are shown at Eleutherae, and those of the com- 
manders near Eleusis, and this last burial was a 
favour which Theseus showed to Adrastus. The 
account of Euripides in his “Suppliants’’? is disproved 
by that of Aeschylus in his “ Eleusinians,” ? where 
Theseus is made to relate the matter as above. 

XXX. The friendship of Peirithoiis and Theseus 
is said to have come about in the following manner. 
Theseus had a very great reputation for strength 
and bravery, and Peirithoiis was desirous of making 
test and proof of it. Accordingly, he drove Theseus’s 
cattle away from Marathon, and when he learned 
that their owner was pursuing him in arms, he did 
not fly, but turned back and met him. When, how- 
ever, each beheld the other with astonishment at his 
beauty and admiration of his daring, they refrained 
from battle, and Peirithoiis, stretching out his hand 
the first, bade Theseus himself be judge of his 
robbery, for he would willingly submit to any penalty 
which the other might assign. Then Theseus not 
only remitted his penalty, but invited him to be a 
friend and brother in arms; whereupon they ratified 
their friendship with oaths. 

After this, when Peirithoiis was about to marry 
Deidameia, he asked Theseus to come to the wedding, 


1 Suppliants, 653 ff. 7 Verses 1213 ff. 3 Not extant. 
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and see the country, and become acquainted with the 
Lapithae. Now he had invited the Centaurs also to 
the wedding feast. And when these were flown with 
insolence and wine, and laid hands upon the women, 
the Lapithae took vengeance upon them. Some of 
them they slew upon the spot, the rest they after- 
wards overcame in war and expelled from the 
country, Theseus fighting with them at the banquet 
and in the war. Herodorus, howeyer, says that this 
was not how it happened, but that the war was 
already in progress when Theseus came to the aid of 
the Lapithae ; and that on his way thither he had 
his first sight of Heracles, having made it his business 
to seek him out at Trachis, where the hero was already 
resting from his wandering and labours; and he 
says the interview passed with mutual expressions of 
honour, friendliness, and generous praise. Notwith- 
standing, one might better side with those historians 
who say that the heroes had frequent interviews with 
one another, and that it was at the instigation of 
Theseus that Heracles was initiated into the mysteries 
at Eleusis, and purified before his initiation, when he 
requested it on account of sundry rash acts. 

XXXI. Theseus was already fifty years old, accord- 
ing to Hellanicus, when he took part in the rape of 
Helen, who was not of marriageable age. Wherefore 
some writers, thinking to correct this heaviest 
accusation against him, say that he did not carry off 
Helen himself, but that when Idas and Lynceus had 
carried her off, he received her in charge and 
watched over her and would not surrender her to 
the Dioscuri! when they demanded her; or, if you 
will believe it, that her own father, Tyndareiis, 


1 Castor and Pollux, her brothers. 
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entrusted her to Theseus, for fear of Enarsphorus, 
the son of Hippocoén, who sought to take Helen by 
force while she was yet a child. But the most 
probable account, and that which has the most 
witnesses in its favour, is as follows. 

Theseus and Peirithoiis went to Sparta in company, 
seized the girl as she was dancing in the temple of 
Artemis Orthia, and fled away with her. Their 
pursuers followed them no farther than Tegea, and 
so the two friends, when they had passed through 
Peloponnesus and were out of danger, made a com- 
pact with one another that the one on whom the 
lot fell should have Helen to wife, but should assist 
the other in getting another wife. With this mutual 
understanding they cast lots, and Theseus won, and 
taking the maiden, who was not yet ripe for marriage, 
conveyed her to Aphidnae. Here he made his 
mother a companion of the girl, and committed both 
to Aphidnus, a friend of his, with strict orders to 
guard them in complete secrecy. Then he himself, 
to return the service of Peirithoiis, journeyed with 
him to Epirus, in quest of the daughter of Aidoneus 
the king of the Molossians. This man called his wife 
Phersephone, his daughter Cora, and his dog Cerberus, 
with which beast he ordered that all suitors of his 
daughter should fight, promising her to him that 
should overcome it. However, when he learned that 
Peirithotis and his friend were come not to woo, but 
to steal away his daughter, he seized them both. 
Peirithoiis he put out of the way at once by means of 
the dog, but Theseus he kept in close confinement. 

XXXII. Meanwhile Menestheus, the son of Peteos, 
grandson of Orneus, and great-grandson of Erech- 
theus, the first of men, as they say, to affect popularity 
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and ingratiate himself with the multitude, stirred up 
and embittered the chief men in Athens. These had 
long been hostile to Theseus, and thought that he 
had robbed each one of the country nobles of his 
royal office,! and then shut them all up in a single 
city, where he treated them as subjects and slaves. 
The common people also he threw into commotion 
by his reproaches. They thought they had a vision 
of liberty, he said, but in reality they had been 
robbed of their native homes and religions in order 
that, in the place of many good kings of their own 
blood, they might look obediently to one master 
who was an immigrant and an alien. While he was 
thus busying himself, the Tyndaridae* came up 
against the city, and the war greatly furthered his 
seditious schemes ; indeed, some writers say outright 
that he persuaded the invaders to come. 

At first, then, they did no harm, but simply 
demanded back their sister. When, however, the 
people of the city replied that they neither had the 
girl nor knew where she had been left, they resorted 
to war. But Academus, who had learned in some 
way or other of her concealment at Aphidnae, told 
them about it. For this reason he was honoured 
during his life by the Tyndaridae, and often after- 
wards when the Lacedaemonians invaded Attica and 
laid waste all the country round about, they spared 
the Academy,’? for the sake of Academus. But 
Dicaearchus says that Echedemus and Marathus of . 


1 Cf. chapter xxiv. 1-3. 

2 Or Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux. 

3 A shady precinct near the river Cephissus, about a mile 
N.W. of Athens. Here Plato and his disciples taught. See 
Plutarch’s Cimon, xiii. 8. 
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Arcadia were in the army of the T'yndaridae at that 
time, from the first of whom the present Academy 
was named Echedemia, and from the other, the 
township of Marathon, since in accordance with 
some oracle he voluntarily gave himself to be sacri- 
ficed in front of the line of battle. 

To Aphidnae, then, they came, won a pitched 
battle, and stormed the town. Here they say that 
among others Alycus, the son of Sciron, who was at 
that time in the army of the Dioscuri, was slain, 
and that from him a place in Megara where he was 
buried is called Alycus. But Hereas writes that 
Alyeus was slain at Aphidnae by Theseus himself, 
and cites in proof these verses about Alycus :— 


“whom once in the plain of Aphidnae, 
Where he was fighting, Theseus, ravisher of fair- 
haired Helen, 
Slew.” 


However, it is not likely that Theseus himself was 
present when both his mother and Aphidnae were 
captured. 

XXXIII. At any rate, Aphidnae was taken and 
the city of Athens was full of fear, but Menestheus 
persuaded its people to receive the Tyndaridae into 
the city and show them all manner of kindness, 
since they were waging war upon Theseus alone, who 
had committed the first act of violence, but were 
benefactors and saviours of the rest of mankind. 
And their behaviour confirmed his assurances, for 
although they were masters of everything, they 
demanded only an initiation into the mysteries, 
since they were no less closely allied to the city than 
Heracles. This privilege was accordingly granted 
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them, after they had been adopted by Aphidnus, as 
Pylius had adopted Heracles. They also obtained 
honours like those paid to gods, and were addressed 
as “ Anakes,” either on account of their stopping 
hostilities, or because of their diligent care that no 
one should be injured, although there was such a 
large army within the city; for the phrase “anakos 
echein” is used of such as care for, or guard any- 
thing, and perhaps it is for this reason that kings are 
called “ Anaktes.” ' There are also those who say 
that the Tyndaridae were called “ Anakes”’ because 
of the appearance of their twin stars in the heavens, 
since the Athenians use “anekas”’ and “ anekathen ” 
for “ano” and “anothen,” signifying above or on 
high. 

XXXIV. They say that Aethra, the mother or 
Theseus, who was taken captive at Aphidnae, was 
carried away to Lacedaemon, and from thence to 
Troy with Helen, and that Homer! bears witness to 
this when he mentions as followers of Helen :— 


“ Aethra of Pittheus born, and Clymene large-eyed 
and lovely.” 


But some reject this verse of Homer's, as well as 
the legend of Munychus, who was born in secret to 
Laodice from Demophoon, and whom Aethra helped 
to rear in Ilium. But a very peculiar and wholly 
divergent story about Aethra is given by Ister in the 
thirteenth book of his “Attic History.”” Some 
write, he says, that Alexander (Paris) was overcome 
in battle by Achilles and Patroclus in Thessaly, 
along the banks of the Spercheius, but that Hector 
took and plundered the city of Troezen, and carried 


1 Thad, iii. 144. 
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away Aethra, who had been left there. This, how- 
ever, is very doubtful. 

XXXV. Now while Heracles was the guest of 
Aidoneus the Molossian, the king incidentally spoke 
of the adventure of Theseus and Peirithoiis, telling 
what they had come there to do, and what they had 
suffered when they were found out. Heracles was 
greatly distressed by the inglorious death of the one, 
and by the impending death of the other. As for 
Peirithoiis, he thought it useless to complain, but he 
begged for the release of Theseus, and demanded 
that this favour be granted him. Aidoneus yielded 
to his prayers, Theseus was set free, and returned to 
Athens, where his friends were not yet altogether 
overwhelmed. All the sacred precincts which the 
city had previously set apart for himself, he now 
dedicated to Heracles, and called them Heracleia 
instead of Theseia, four only excepted, as Philo- 
chorus writes. But when he desired to rule again as 
before, and to direct the state, he became involved 
in factions and disturbances; he found that those 
who hated him when he went away, had now added 
to their hatred contempt, and he saw that a large 
part of the people were corrupted, and wished to be 
cajoled into service instead of doing silently what 
they were told to do. Attempting, then, to force 
his wishes upon them, he was overpowered by 
demagogues and factions, and finally, despairing of 
his cause, he sent his children away privately into 
Euboea, to Elephenor, the son of Chalcodon, while 
he himself, after invoking curses upon the Athenians 
at Gargettus, where there is to this day the place 
called Araterion,! sailed away to the island of Scyros, 


1 That is, the place of prayer, or cursing. 
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where the people were friendly to him, as he thought, 
and where he had ancestral estates. Now Lycomedes 
was at that time king of Scyros. To him therefore 
Theseus applied with the request that his lands 
should be restored to him, since he was going to 
dwell there, though some say that he asked his aid 
against the Athenians. But Lycomedes, either 
because he feared a man of such fame, or as a favour 
to Menestheus, led him up to the high places of the 
land, on pretence of showing him from thence his 
lands, threw him down the cliffs, and killed him. 
Some, however, say that he slipped and fell down 
of himself while walking there after supper, as was 
his custom. At the time no one made any account 
of his death, but Menestheus reigned as king at 
Athens, while the sons of Theseus, as men of private 
station, accompanied Elephenor on the expedition to 
Ilium ; but after Menestheus died there, they came 
back by themselves and: recovered their kingdom. 
In after times, however, the Athenians were moved 
to honour Theseus as a demigod, especially by the 
fact that many of those who fought at Marathon 
against the Medes thought they saw an apparition of 
Theseus in arms rushing on in front of them against 
the Barbarians.! 

XXXVI. And after the Median wars, in the 
archonship of Phaedo,? when the Athenians were 
consulting the oracle at Delphi, they were told by 
the Pythian priestess to take up the bones of 
Theseus, give them honourable burial at Athens, 
and guard them there. But it was difficult to find 
the grave and take up the bones, because of the 
inhospitable and savage nature of the Dolopians, 


1 Cf. Pausanias, i. 15, 4. 2 476-475 B.c. 
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who then inhabited the island. However, Cimon 
took the island, as I have related in his Life,! and 
being ambitious to discover the grave of Theseus, 
saw an eagle in a place where there was the semblance 
of a mound, pecking, as they say, and tearing up the 
ground with his talons. By some divine ordering he 
comprehended the meaning of this and dug there, 
and there was found a coffin of a man of extraordinary 
size, a bronze spear lying by its side, and a sword. 
When these relics were brought home on his 
trireme by Cimon, the Athenians were delighted, 
and received them with splendid processions and 
sacrifices, as though Theseus himself were returning 
to his city. And now he lies buried in the heart of 
the city, near the present gymnasium,’ and his tomb 
is a sanctuary and place of refuge for runaway slaves 
and all men of low estate who are afraid of men in 
power, since Theseus was a champion and helper of 
such during his life, and graciously received the 
supplications of the poor and needy. The chief 
sacrifice which the -Athenians make in his honour 
comes on the eighth day of the month Pyanepsion, 
the day on which he came back from Crete with the 
youths. But they honour him also on the eighth 
day of the other months, either because he came to 
Athens in’ the first place, from Troezen, on the 
eighth day of the month Hecatombaeon, as Diodorus 
the Topographer states, or because they consider 
this number more appropriate for him than any 
other since he was said to be a son of Poseidon.® 
For they pay honours to Poseidon on the eighth day 


1 Chapter viii. 3-6. 
2 The nasium of Ptolemy. Pausanias, i. 17, 2. 
3 Cf. chapter vi. 1. 
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of every month. The number eight, as the first cube 
of an even number and the double of the first square, 
fitly represents the steadfast and immovable power 
of this god, to whom we give the epithets of 
Securer and Earth-stayer. 
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1. From whom, and for what reason the great 
name of Rome, so famous among mankind, was 
given to that city, writers are not agreed. Some 
say that the Pelasgians, after wandering over 
most of the habitable earth and subduing most of 
mankind, settled down on that site, and that from 
their strength in war they called their city Rome. 
Others say that at the taking of Troy some of its 
people escaped, found sailing vessels, were driven 
by storms upon the coast of Tuscany, and came to 
anchor in the river Tiber; that here, while their 
women were perplexed and distressed at thought of 
the sea, one of them, who was held to be of superior . 
birth and the greatest understanding, and whose 
name was Roma, proposed that they should burn the 
ships! ; that when this was done, the men were 
angry at first, but afterwards, when they had settled 
of necessity on the Palatine, seeing themselves ina 
little while more prosperous than they had hoped, 
since they found the country good and the neigh- 
bours made them welcome, they paid high honours 
to Roma, and actually named the city after her, 
since she had been the occasion of their founding 
it. And from that time on, they say, it has been 


1 Cf. Aeneid, v. 604-699. 
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customary for the women to salute their kinsmen 
and husbands with a kiss; for those women, after 
they ‘had burned the ships, made use of such tender 
salutations as they supplicated their husbands and 
sought to appease their wrath. 

II. Others again say that the Roma who gave her 
name to the city was a daughter of Italus and 
Leucaria, or, in another account, of Telephus the 
son of Heracles; and that she was married to Aeneas, 
or, in another version, to Ascanius the son of Aeneas. 
Some tell us that it was Romanus, a son of Odysseus 
and Circe, who colonized the city ; others that it was 
Romus, who was sent from Troy by Diomedes the 
son of Emathion ; and others still that it was Romis, 
tyrant of the Latins, after he had driven out the 
Tuscans, wha passed from Thessaly into Lydia, and 
from Lydia into Italy. Moreover, even those writers 
who declare, in accordance with the most authentic 
tradition, that it was Romulus who gave his name to 
the city, do not agree about his lineage. For some 
say that he was a son of Aeneas and Dexithea the 
daughter of Phorbas, and was brought to Italy in his 
infancy, along with his brother Romus ; that the rest 
of the vessels were destroyed in the swollen river, 
but the one in which the boys were was gently 
directed to a grassy bank, where they were unex- 
pectedly saved, and the place was called Roma from 
them. Others say it was Roma, a daughter of the 
Trojan woman I have mentioned, who was wedded to 
Latinus the son of Telemachus and bore him 
Romulus; others that Aemilia, the daughter of Aeneas 
and Lavinia, bore him to Mars; and others still 
rehearse what is altogether fabulous concerning his 
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origin. For instance, they say that Tarchetius, king 
of the Albans, who was most lawless and cruel, 
was visited with a strange phantom in his house, 
namely, a phallus rising out of the hearth and remain- 
ing there many days. Now there was an oracle of 
Tethys in Tuscany, from which there was brought to 
Tarchetius a response that a virgin must have inter- 
course with this phantom, and she should bear a son 
most illustrious for his valour, and of surpassing good 
fortune and strength. Tarchetius, accordingly, told 
the prophecy to one of his daughters, and bade her 
consort with the phantom ; but she disdained to do 
so, and sent a handmaid in to it. When Tarchetius 
learned of this, he was wroth, and seized both the © 
maidens, purposing to put them to death. But the 
goddess Hestia appeared to him in his sleep and for- 
bade him the murder. He therefore imposed upon 
the maidens the weaving of a certain web in their 
imprisonment, assuring them that when they had 
finished the weaving of it, they should then be given 
in marriage. By day, then, these maidens wove, but 
by night other maidens, at the command. of Tarche- 
tius, unravelled their web. And when the handmaid 
became the mother of twin children by the phantom, 
Tarchetius gave them to a certain Teratius with 
orders to destroy them. This man, however, carried 
them to the river-side and laid them down there. 
Then a she-wolf visited the babes and gave them 
suck, while all sorts of birds brought morsels of food 
and put them into their mouths, until a cow-herd 
spied them, conquered his amazement, ventured to 
come to them, and took the children home with him. 
Thus they were saved, and when they were grown 
up, they set upon Tarchetius and overcame him. 
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At any rate, this is what a certain Promathion says, 
who compiled a history of Italy. 

III. But the story which has the widest credence 
and the greatest number of vouchers was _ first 
published among the Greeks, in its principal details, 
by Diocles of Peparethus, and Fabius Pictor follows 
him in most points. Here again there are variations 
in the story, but its general outline is as follows. 
The descendants of Aeneas reigned as kings in Alba, 
and the succession devolved at length upon two 
brothers, Numitor and Amulius.!- Amulius divided 
the whole inheritance into two parts, setting the 
treasures and the gold which had been brought from 
Troy over against the kingdom, and Numitor chose 
the kingdom. Amulius, then, in possession of the 
treasure, and made more powerful by it than Nu- 
mitor, easily took the kingdom away from his brother, 
and fearing lest that brother’s daughter should have 
children, made her a priestess of Vesta, bound to 
live unwedded and a virgin all her days. Her name 
is variously given as Ilia, or Rhea, or Silvia. Not 
long after this, she was discovered to be with child, 
contrary to the established law for the Vestals.? 
She did not, however, suffer the capital punishment 
which was her due, because the king’s daughter, 
Antho, interceded successfully in her behalf, but she 
was kept in solitary confinement, that she might not 
be delivered without the knowledge of Amulius. 
Delivered she was of two boys, and their size and 
beauty were more than human. Wherefore Amulius 
was all the more afraid, and ordered a servant to 
take the boys and cast them away. This servant’s 
name was Faustulus, according to some, but others 


1 Cf. Livy, i. 3. 2 Of. Livy, i. 4, 1-5. 
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give this name to the man who took the boys up. 
Obeying the king’s orders, the servant put the babes 
into a trough and went down towards the river, 
purposing to cast them in; but when he saw that 
the stream was much swollen and violent, he was 
afraid to go close up to it, and setting his burden 
down near the bank, went his way. Then the over- 
flow of the swollen river took and bore up the trough, 
floating it gently along, and carried it down to a 
fairly smooth spot which is now called Kermalus, 
but formerly Germanus, perhaps because brothers 
are called “ germani.” 

1V. Now there was a wild fig-tree hard by, which 
they called Ruminalis, either from Romulus, as is 
generally thought, or because cud-chewing, or rumt- 
nating, animals spent the noon-tide there for the 
sake of the shade, or best of all, from the suckling of 
the babes there; for the ancient Romans called the 
teat “ ruma,” and a certain goddess, who is thought 
to preside over the rearing of young children, is still 
called Rumilia, in sacrificing to whom no wine is 
used, and libations of milk are poured over her 
victims. Here, then, the babes lay, and the she-wolt 
of story here gave them suck,! and a woodpecker 
came to help in feeding them and to watch over 
them. Now these creatures are considered sacred to 
Mars, and the woodpecker is held in especial 
veneration and honour by the Latins, and this was 
the chief reason why the mother was believed when 
she declared that Mars was the father of her babes. 
And yet it is said that she was deceived into doing 
this, and was really deflowered by Amulius himself, 
who came to her in armour and ravished her. 


1 Cf. Livy, i. 4, 6-7. 
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But some say that the name of the children’s 
nurse, by its ambiguity, deflected the story into the 
realm of the fabulous. For the Latins not only 
called she-wolves “lupae,’ but also women of loose 
character, and such a woman was the wife of 
Faustulus, the foster-father of the infants, Acca 
Larentia by name. Yet the Romans sacrifice also 
to her, and in the month of April the priest of 
Mars pours libations tn her honour, and the festival is 
called Larentalia. 

V. They pay honours also to another Larentia, for 
the following reason. The keeper of the temple of 
Hercules, being at a loss for something to do, as it 
seems, proposed to the god a game of dice, with the 
understanding that if he won it himself, he should 
get some valuable present from the god ; .but if he 
lost, he would furnish the god with a bounteous 
repast and a lovely woman to keep him company for 
the night. On these terms the dice were thrown, 
first for the god, then for himself, when it appeared 
that he had lost. Wishing to keep faith, and 
thinking it right to abide by the contract, he pre- 
pared a banquet for the god, and engaging Larentia, 
who was then in the bloom of her beauty, but not 
yet famous,' he feasted her in the temple, where he 
had spread a couch, and after the supper locked her 
in, assured of course that the god would take pos- 
session of her. And verily it is said that the god did 
visit the woman, and bade her go early in the 
morning to the forum, salute the first man who met 
her, and make him her friend. She was met, 
accordingly, by one of the citizens who was well on 
in years and possessed of considerable property, but 


1 In Morals, p. 273 a, she is called a public courtezan. 
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- childless, and Unmarried all his life, by name 
Tarrutius. This man took Larentia to his bed and 
loved her well, and at his death left her heir to many 
and fair possessions, most of which she bequeathed 
to the people. And it is said that when she was 
now famous and regarded as the beloved of a god, 
she disappeared at the spot where the former 
Larentia also lies buried: This spot is now called 
Velabrum, because when the river overflowed, as it 
often did, they used to cross it at about this point in 
ferry-boats, to go to the forum, ard their word for 
ferry is’ “velatura.” But some say that it is so- 
called because from that point on, the street leading 
to the Hippodrome! from the forum is covered over 
with sails by the givers of a public spectacle, and 
the Roman word for sail is “velum.”’ It is for these 
reasons that honours are paid to this second Larentia 
amongst the Romans. 

VI. As for the babes, they were taken up and 
reared by Faustulus, a swineherd of Amulius, and no 
man knew of it; or, as some say with a closer 
approach to probability, Numitor did know of it, and 
secretly aided the foster-parents in their task. And 
it is said that the boys were taken to Gabii to learn 
letters and the other branches of knowledge which 
are meet for those of noble birth. Moreover, we are 
told that they were named, from “ruma,” the Latin 
word for teat,2 Romulus and Romus (or Remus), 
because they were seen sucking the wild beast. 
Well, the noble size and beauty of their bodies, 
even when they were infants, betokened their natural 
disposition ; and when they grew up, they were both 
of them courageous and manly, with spirits which 


1 That is, the Circus Maximus. 2 Cf. chapter iv. 1. 
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courted apparent danger, and a daring which nothing 
could terrify. But Romulus seemed to exercise 
his judgement more, and to have political sagacity, 
while in his intercourse with their neighbours in 
matters pertaining to herding and hunting, he gave 
them the impression that he was born to command 
rather than to ebey. With their equals or inferiors . 
they were therefore on friendly terms, but they 
looked down upon the overseers, bailiffs, and chief 
herdsmen of the king, believing them to be no better 
men than themselves, and disregarded both their 
threats and their anger. They also applied them- 
selves to generous occupations and pursuits, not 
esteeming sloth and idleness generous, but rather 
bodily exercise, hunting, running, driving off robbers, 
capturing thieves, and rescuing the oppressed from | 
violence. For these things, indeed, they were famous 
far and near. 

VII. When a quarrel arose between the herdsmen 
of Numitor and Amulius,! and some of the latter's 
cattle were driven off, the brothers would not suffer 
it, but fell upon the robbers, put them to flight, and 
intercepted most of the booty. To the displeasure 
of Numitor they gave little heed, but collected and 
took into their company many needy men and many 
slaves, exhibiting thus the beginnings of seditious 
boldness ‘and temper. But once when Romulus 
was busily engaged in some sacrifice, being fond of 
sacrifices and of divination, the herdsmen of Numitor 
fell in with Remus as he was walking with few com- 
panions, and a battle ensued. After blows and wounds 
given and received on both sides, the herdsmen of 
Numitor prevailed and took Remus prisoner, whe was 


1 Cf. Livy, i. 5, 3 ff. 
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then carried before Numitor and denounced. Numitor 
himself did not punish his prisoner, because he was 
in fear of his brother Amulius, who was severe, but 
went to Amulius and asked for justice, since he was 
his brother, and had been insulted by the royal 
servants. The people of Alba, too, were incensed, 
and thought that Numitor had been undeservedly 
outraged. Amulius was therefore induced to hand 
Remus over to Numitor himself, to treat him as he 
saw fit. : 

When Numitor came home, after getting Remus 
into his hands, he was amazed at the young man’s com- 
plete superiority in stature and strength of body, and 
perceiving by his countenance that the boldness and 
vigour of his soul were unsubdued and unharmed by 
his present circumstances, and hearing that his acts 
and deeds corresponded with his looks, but chiefly, 
as it wonld seem, because a divinity was aiding 
and assisting in the inauguration of great events, he 
grasped the truth by a happy conjecture, and asked 
him who he was and what were the circumstances of 
his birth, while his gentle voice and kindly look 
inspired the youth with confidence and hope. Then 
Remus boldly said: “Indeed, I will hide nothing 


from thee ; for thou seemest to be more like a king- 


than Amulius; thou hearest and weighest before 
punishing, but he surrenders men without a trial. 
Formerly we believed ourselves (my twin brother 
and I) children of Faustulus and Larentia, servants 
of the king; but since being accused and slandered 
before thee and brought in peril of our lives, we 
hear great things concerning ourselves; whether 
they are true or not, our present danger is likely to 
decide. Our birth is said to have been secret, and 
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1 Spopwpevos corrected by Bekker to eres (quealioned). 
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our nursing and nurture as infants stranger: still. 
We were cast out to birds of prey and wild beasts, 
only to be nourished by them,—by the dugs of a 
she-wolf and the morsels of a woodpecker, as we lay 
in a. little trough by the side of the great river. The 
trough still exists and is kept safe, and its brenze 
girdles are engraved with letters now almost effaced, 
which may perhaps hereafter prove unavailing tokens 
of recognition for our parents, when we are dead and 
gone.” 

Then Numitor, hearing these words, and conjec- 
turing the time which had elapsed from the young 
man’s looks, welcomed the hope that flattered him, 
and thought how he might talk with his daughter 
eoncerning these matters in a secret interview ; for 
she was still kept in the closest custody. 

VIII. But Faustulus, on hearing that Remus had 
been seized and delivered up to Numitor, called upon 
Romulus to go to his aid, and then told him clearly 
the particulars of their birth; before this also he 
had hinted at the matter darkly, and revealed 
enough to give them ambitious thoughts when 
they dwelt upon it. He himself took the trough 
and went to see Numitor, full of anxious fear lest he 
might not be in season. Naturally enough, the 
guards at the king’s gate were suspicious of him, 
and when he was scrutinized by them and made 
confused replies to their questions, he was found to 
be concealing the trough in his cloak. Now by 
chance there was among the guards one of those 
who had taken the boys to cast them into the river, 
and were concerned in their exposure. This man, 
now seeing the trough, and recognizing it by its 
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make and inscription, conceived a suspicion of the 
truth, and without any delay told the matter to the 
king,and brought the man before him to be examined. 
In these dire and pressing straits, Faustulus did not 
entirely hold his own, nor yet was his secret wholly 
forced from him. He admitted that the boys were 
alive and well, but said they lived at a distance from 
Alba as herdsmen; he himself was carrying the 
trough to Ilia, who had often yearned to see and 
handle it, in confirmation of her hope for her 
children. 

As, then, men naturally fare who are con- 
founded, and act with fear or in a passion, so 
it fell out that Amulius fared. For he sent in all 
haste an excellent man and a friend of Numitor’s, 
with orders to learn from Numitor whether any 
report had come to him of the children’s being alive. 
When, accordingly, the man was come, and beheld 
Remus almost in the affectionate embraces of 
Numitor, he confirmed them in their confident hope, 
and entreated them to proceed at once to action, 
promptly joining their party himself and furthering 
their cause. And the opportunity admitted of no 
delay, even had they wished it; for Romulus was 
now close at hand, and many of the citizens who 
hated and feared Amulius were running forth to 
join him.. He was also leading a large force with 
him, divided into companies of a hundred men, each 
company headed by a man who bore aloft a handful 
of hay and shrubs tied round a pole (the Latin word 
for handful is “manipulus,” and hence in their 
armies they still call the men in such companies 
“ manipulares.”’). And when Remus incited the 
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citizens within the city to revolt, and at the same 
time Romulus attacked from without, the tyrant, 
without taking a single step or making any plan for 
his own safety, from sheer perplexity and confusion, 
was seized and put to death. 

Although most of these particulars are related by 
Fabius and Diocles of Peparethus, who seems to 
have been the first to publish a “ Founding of Rome,” 
some are suspicious of their fictitious and fabulous 
quality ; but we should not be incredulous when we 
see what a poet fortune sometimes is, and when we 
reflect that the Roman state would not have attained: 
to its present power, had it not been of a divine 
origin, and one which was attended by great marvels. 

IX. Amulius being now dead, and matters settled 
in the city, the brothers were neither willing to live 
in Alba, unless as its rulers, nor to be its rulers while 
their grandfather was alive. Having therefore 
restored the government to him and paid _ fitting 
honours to their mother, they resolved to dwell by 
themselves, and to found a city in the region where, 
at the first, they were nourished and sustained ; } 
this surely seems a most fitting reason for their 
course. But perhaps it was necessary, now that 
many slaves and fugitives were gathered about them, 
either to disperse these and have no following at all, 
or else to dwell apart with them. For that the 
residents of Alba would not consent to give the 
fugitives the privilege of intermarriage with them, 
nor even receive them as fellow-citizens, is clear, in 
the first place, from the rape of the Sabine women,? 
which was not a deed of wanton daring, but one of 
necessity, owing to the lack of marriages by consent ; 


1 Cf. Livy, i. 6, 3 f. 2 See chapter xiv. 
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for they certainly honoured the women, when they 
had carried them off, beyond measure. And in the 
second place; when their city was first founded, they 
made a sanctuary of refuge for all fugitives! which 
they called the sanctuary of the God of Asylum. 
There they received all who came, delivering none 
up, neither slave to masters, nor debtor to creditors, 
nor murderer to magistrates, but declaring it to be in 
obedience to an oracle from Delphi that they made 
the asylum secure for all men. Therefore the city 
was soon full of people, for they say that the first 
houses numbered no more than a thousand. This, 
however, was later. 

But when they set out to establish their city, a 
dispute at once arose concerning the site. Romulus, 
accordingly, built Roma Quadrata (which means 
square), and wished to have the city on that site ; 
but Remus laid out a strong precinct on the Aventine 
hill, which was named from him Remonium, but 
now is called Rignarium. Agreeing to settle 
their quarrel by the flight of birds of omen,? and 
taking their seats on the ground apart from one 
another, six vultures, they say, were seen by Remus, 
and twice that number by Romulus. Some, however, 
say that whereas Remus truly saw his six, Romulus 
lied about his twelve, but that when Remus came to 
him, then he did see the twelve. Hence it is that 
at the present time also the Romans chiefly regard 
vultures when they take auguries from the flight of 
birds. 

Herodorus Ponticus relates that Hercules also 
was glad to see a vulture present itself when he 
was upon an exploit. For it is the least harmful 


1 Cf. Livy, i. 8, 5f. 2 Cf. Livy, i. 7, 1. 
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of all creatures, injures no grain, fruit-tree, or 
cattle, and lives on carrion. But it does not kill or 
maltreat anything that has life, and as for birds, it 
will not touch them even when they are dead, since 
they are of its own species. But eagles, owls, and 
hawks smite their own kind when. alive, and kill 
them. And yet, in the words of Aeschylus :—! 


“ How shall a bird that preys on fellow bird be 
clean?” 


Besides, other birds are, so to speak, always in our 
eyes, and let themselves be seen continually; but 
the vulture is a rare sight, and it is not easy to 
come upon a vulture’s young, nay, some men have 
been led into a strange suspicion that the birds come 
from some other and foreign land to visit us here, 
so rare and intermittent is their appearance, which 
soothsayers think should be true of what does not 
present itself naturally, nor spontaneously, but by a 
divine sending. 

X. When Remus knew of the deceit, he was 
enraged,? and as Romulus was digging a trench 
where his city’s wall was to run, he ridiculed some 
parts of the work, and obstructed others. At last, 
when he leaped across it, he was smitten (by 
Romulus himself, as some say; according to others, 
by Celer, one of his companions), and fell dead there. 
Faustulus also fell in the battle, as well as Pleistinus, 
who was a brother of Faustulus, and assisted him in 
rearing Romulus and Remus. Celer, at any rate, 
betook himself to Tuscany, and from him ‘the 
Romans call such as are swift and speedy, “celeres.’’ 
Quintus Metellus, for instance, when his father died, 


1 Suppliants, 226 (Dindorf). 2 Cf. Livy, i. 7, 2. 
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took only a few days to provide gladiatorial contests 
in his honour, and the people were so amazed at his 
speed in preparing them that they gave him the 
surname of Celer. 

XI. Romulus buried Remus, together with his 
foster-fathers, in the Remonia,! and then set himself 
to building his city, after summoning from Tuscany 
men who prescribed all the details in accordance 
with certain sacred ordinances and writings, and 
taught them to him as ina religious rite. A circular 
trench was dug around what is now the Comitium,? 
and in this were deposited first-fruits of all things 
the use of which was sanctioned by custom as good 
and by nature as necessary ; and finally, every man 
brought a small portion of the soil of his native land, 
and these were cast in among the first-fruits and 
mingled with them. They call this trench, as they 
do the heavens, by the name of “mundus.” Then, 
taking this as a centre, they marked out the city in 
a circle round it. And the founder, having shod a 
plough with a brazen ploughshare, and having yoked 
to it a bull and a cow, himself drove a deep furrow 
round the boundary lines, while those who followed 
after him had to turn the clods, which the plough 
threw up, inwards towards the city, and suffer no 
clod to lie turned outwards. With this line they 
mark out the course of the wall, and it is called, 
by contraction, “ pomerium,” that is “ post murum,” 
behind or next the wall. And where they purposed to 
put in a gate, there they took the share out of 
the ground, lifted the plough over, and left a vacant 

1 See chapter ix. 4. : 

2 A space adjoining the forum where the people met in 
assembly. The mundus, or augural centre of the city, was 
really on the Palatine. 
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space. And this is the reason why they regard 
all the wall as sacred except the gates; but if they 
held the gates sacred, it would not be possible, with- 
out religious scruples, to bring into and send out of 
the city things which are necessary, and yet unclean. 

XII. Now it is agreed that the city was founded 
on the twenty-first of April, and this day the 
Romans celebrate with a festival, calling it the 
birthday of their country. And at first, as it is said, 
they sacrificed no living creature at that festival, 
but thought they ought to keep it pure and without 
stain of blood, since it commemorated the birth of 
their country. However, even before the founding 
of the city, they had a pastoral festival on that day, 
and called it Parilia. 

At the present time, indeed, there is no agree- 
ment between the Roman and Greek months, but 
they say that the day on which Romulus founded 
his city was precisely the thirtieth of the month, 
and that on that day there was a conjunction of the 
sun and moon, with an eclipse, which they think 
was the one seen by Antimachus, the epic poet of 
Teos, in the third year of the sixth Olympiad.! 
And in the times of Varro the philosopher, a Roman 
who was most deeply versed in history, there lived 
Tarutius, a companion of his, who, besides being a 
philosopher and a mathematician, had applied himself 
to the art of casting nativities, in order to indulge a 
speculative turn of mind, and was thought to excel 
in it. To this man Varro gave the problem of fixing 
the day and hour of the birth of Romulus, making 
his deductions from the conjunctions of events 
reported in the man’s life, just as the solutions of 
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geometrical problems are derived; for the same 
science, he said, must be capable not only of fore- 
telling a man’s life when the time of his birth is 
known, but also, from the given facts of his life, of 
hunting out the time of his birth. This task, then, 
Tarutius performed, and when he had taken a survey 
of the man’s experiences and achievements, and had 
brought together the time of his life, the manner of 
his death, and all such details, he very courageously 
and bravely declared that Romulus. was conceived 
in his mother’s womb in the first year of the second 
Olympiad,! in the month Choeac of the Egyptian 
calendar, on the twenty-third day, and in the third 
hour, when the sun was totally eclipsed; and that 
he was born in the month Thoth, on the twenty- 
first day, at sun-rise ; and that Rome was founded 
by him on the ninth day of the month Phar- 
muthi, between the second and third hour: for it is 
thought that a city’s fortune, as well as that of a 
man, has a decisive time, which may be known by 
the position of the stars at its very origin. These 
and similar speculations will perhaps attract readers 
by their novelty and extravagance, rather than offend 
them by their fabulous character. 

XII. When the city was built, in the first place, 
Romulus divided all the multitude that were of age 
to bear arms into military companies, each company 
consisting of three thousand footmen and three hun- 
dred horsemen. Such a company was called a 
legion,’ because the warlike were selected out of all. 
In the second place, he treated the remainder as a 
people, and this multitude was called “populus” ; 
a hundred of them, who were the most eminent, he 
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appointed to be councillors, calling the individuals 
themselves “ patricians,”’ and their body a “ senate.”’ 
Now the word “senate” means literally a Council of 
Elders, and the councillors were called “ patricians,” 
as some say, because they were fathers of lawful 
childrag!; or rather, according to others, because 
they could tell who their own fathers were, which 
not many could do of those who first streamed into 
the city ; according to others still, from “ patronage,” 
which was their word for the protection of inferiors, 
and is so to this day; and they suppose that a 
certain Patron, one of those who came to Italy with 
Evander, was a protector and defender of the poor 
and needy, and left his own name in the word which 
designates such activity. But the most reasonable 
opinion for any one to hold is that Romulus thought 
it the duty of the foremost and most influential 
citizens to watch over the more lowly with fatherly 
care and concern, while he taught the multitude not 
to fear their superiors nor be vexed at their honours, 
but to exercise goodwill towards them, considering 
them and addressing them as fathers, whence their 
name of Patricii. For down to the present time 
foreign peoples call the members of their senate 
“chief men,” but the Romans themselves call them 
“conscript fathers,” using that name which has the 
greatest dignity and honour, and awakens the least 
envy. At first, then, they called them simply 
“fathers, but later, when more had been added to 
their number, they addressed them as “conscript 
fathers.” By this more imposing title Romulus 
distinguished the senate from the commonalty, and 
in other ways, too, he separated the nobles from the 


1 Cf, Livy, i. 8, 7. 
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multitude, calling the one “ patrons,” that is to say, 
protectors, and the other “clients,” that is to say, 
dependants. At the same time he inspired both 
classes with an astonishing goodwill towards each 
other, and one which became the basis of important 
rights and privileges. For the patrons advised their 
clients in matters of custom, and represented them 
in courts of justice, in short, were their counsellors 
and friends in all things; while the clients were 
devoted to their patrons, not only holding them in 
honour, but actually, in cases of poverty, helping 
them to dower their daughters and pay their debts. 
And there was neither any law nor any magistrate 
that could compel a patron to bear witness against 
a client, or a client againt a patron. But in later 
times, while all other rights and privileges remained 
in force, the taking of money by those of high degree 
from the more lowly was held to be disgraceful and 
ungenerous. So much, then, on these topics. 

XIV. It was in the fourth month after the 
founding of the city, as Fabius writes, that the rape 
of the Sabine women was perpetrated.1. And some 
say that Romulus himself, being naturally fond of 
war, and being persuaded by sundry oracles, too, 
that it was the destiny of Rome to be nourished and 
increased by wars till she became the greatest of 
cities, thereby merely began unprovoked hostilities 
against the Sabines; for he did not take many 
maidens, but thirty only, since what he wanted was 
war rather than marriages. But this is not likely. 
On the contrary, seeing his city filling up at once 
with aliens, few of whom had wives, while the 
greater part of them, being a mixed rabble of needy 


1 Cf. Livy, i. 9. 
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and obscure persons, were looked down upon and 
expected to have no strong cohesion; and hoping 
to. make the outrage an occasion for some sort of 
blending and fellowship with the Sabines after their 
women had been kindly entreated, he set his hand | 
to the task, and in the following manner. 

First a report was spread abroad by him that he 
had discovered an altar of a certain god hidden 
underground. They called this god Consus, and 
he was either a god of counsel (for “ consilium”’ is 
still their word for counsel, and they call their chief 
magistrates “consuls,” that is to say, counsellors), or 
an equestrian Neptune. For the altar is in the 
Circus Maximus, and is invisible at all other times, 
but at the chariot-races it is uncovered. Some, 
however, simply say that since counsel is secret and 
unseen, it is not unreasonable that an altar to the 
god of counsel should be hidden underground.! 
Now when this altar was discovered, Romulus 
appointed by proclamation a splendid sacrifice upon 
it, with games, and a spectacle open to all people. 
And many were the people who came together, 
while he himself sat in front, among his chief men, 
clad in purple. The signal that the time had come 
for the onslaught was to be his rising and folding 
his cloak and then throwing it round him again. 
Armed with swords, then, many of his followers 
kept their eyes intently upon him, and when the 
signal was given, drew their swords, rushed in with 
shouts, and ravished away the daughters of the 
Sabines, but permitted and encouraged the men 

1 The altar was kept buried in the earth to signify the 
secret processes of nature in the production of crops and 
vegetation. For Consus was an ancient Italian god of 
agriculture. 
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themselves to escape. Some say that only thirty 
maidens were seized, and that from these the 
Curiae 1 were named; but Valerius Antias puts the 
number at five hundred and twenty-seven, and Juba 
at six hundred and eighty-three, all maidens. And 
this was the strongest defence which Romulus 
could make, namely, that they took only one married 
woman, Hersilia, and her by mistake, since they did 
not commit the rape out of wantonness, nor even 
with a desire to do mischief, but with the fixed pur- 
pose of uniting and blending the two peoples in the 
strongest bonds. As for this Hersilia, some say 
that she was married to Hostilius, a most eminent 
Roman, and others, to Romulus himself, and that 
she also bore him children: one daughter, Prima, 
so called from the order of birth, and one son only, 
whom Romulus named Aollius, from the great 
concourse? of citizens under him, but later ages 
Avillius. However, Zenodotus of Troezen, who gives 
us this account, is contradicted by many. 

XV. Among those who ravished away the maidens 
at that time, it chanced, they say, that certain men 
of meaner sort were dragging along a damsel who far 
surpassed the rest in beauty and stature ; and when 
some men ef superior rank met them and tried to 
rob them of their prize, they cried out that they 
were conducting the girl to Talasius, a young man, 
but one of excellent repute. The other party, then, 
on hearing this, shouted and clapped their hands in 
approval, and some of them actually turned back 

1 The thirty divisions into which the three ancient Roman 
tribes were divided for political and ceremonial purposes. 
Cf. Livy, i. 13, 6 f. 

2 A Greek etymology, connecting the name with aodAdAfs, 
an throngs. 
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and accompanied them, out of good will and favour 
to Talasius, shouting his name as they went along. 
Hence, indeed, down to the present time, Talasius 
is the nuptial cry of the Romans, as Hymenaeus is 
of the Greeks; for they say that Talasius was 
fortunate in his wife. 

But Sextius Sulla, the Carthaginian, a man who 
lacks neither learning nor charm, told me_ that 
Talasius was the word which Romulus gave as a 
watchword for the rape. All those, therefore, who 
took the maidens away, shouted “ Talasius !’’ and 
on this account the custom now prevails at mar- 
riages. But most writers are of the opinion—and 
Juba is one of them—that the cry is an exhor- 
tation and incitement to industry and “ talasia,” as 
the Greeks aall spinning, Italian words having not 
yet at that time entirely submerged the Greek. 
Now if this is right, and the Romans did at that 
time use the word “talasia’’ for spinning, as we do, 
then a more credible reason for the custom might be 
conjectured as follows. When the Sabines, after 
their war against the Romans, were reconciled with 
them, it was agreed that their women should 
perform no other tasks for their husbands than those 
which were connected with spinning. It was 
customary, therefore, at subsequent marriages, for 
those who gave the bride away, or escorted her to 
her new home, or simply looked on, to cry 
“Talasius !”’ merrily, in testimony that the woman 
was led home for no other task than that of spinning. 
And it continues to be a custom down to the present 
time that the bride shall not of herself cross the 
threshold into her new home, but be lifted up and 
carried in, because the Sabine women were carried in 
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by force, and did not go in of their own accord. 
And some say also that the custom of parting the 
bride’s hair with the head of a spear is a reminder 
that the first marriage was attended with war and 
fighting ; on which topic I have spoken more fully in 
my “ Roman Questions.” ! 

Leaving such matters aside, the rape was com- 
mitted on the eighteenth day of the month once 
called Sextilis, but now, August, on which day the 
festival of the Consualia ? is celebrated. 

XVI. Now the Sabines were a numerous and war- 
like people, and dwelt in unwalled villages, thinking 
that it behoved them, since they were Lacedae- 
monian colonists, to be bold and fearless. Neverthe- 
less, seeing themselves bound by precious hostages, 
and fearing for their daughters, they sent ambassa- 
dors with reasonable and moderate demands, namely, 
that Romulus should give back to them their maidens, 
disavow his deed of violence, and then, by persua- 
sion and legal enactment, establish a friendly re- | 
lationship between the two peoples. But Romulus 
would not surrender the maidens, and demanded 
that the Sabines should allow community of mar- 
riage with the Romans, whereupon they all held 
long deliberations and made extensive preparations 
for war. But there was one exception. Acron, king 
of the Caeninenses, a man of courageous spirit and 
skilled in war, had been suspicious of the daring 
deeds of Romulus from the beginning, and now that 
this violence had been done the women, thinking 
him a menace to all peoples, and intolerable unless 
chastised, at once rose up in arms, and with a great 

1 Morals, p. 285 c (Question 87). 

2 A harvest festival, named: from Consus. See chapter 
xiv. 3. 
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force advanced against him.! Romulus also marched 
out to meet him. But when they were face to 
face and had surveyed each other, they challenged 
mutually to single combat before battle, while their 
armies remained quiet under arms. Romulus, 
then, after making a vow that if he should conquer 
and overthrow his adversary, he would carry home 
the man’s armour and dedicate it in person to 
Jupiter, not only conquered and overthrew him, but 
also routed his army in the battle which followed, 
and took his city as well. To the captured citizens, 
however, he did no harm beyond ordering them to 
tear down their dwellings and accompany him to 
Rome, where, he promised them, they should be 
citizens on equal terms with the rest. 

Now this, more than anything else, was what gave 
increase to Rome: she always united and incor- 
porated with herself those whom she conquered. 
But Romulus, after considering how he might 
perform his vow in a manner most acceptable to 
Jupiter and accompany the performance with a 
spectacle most pleasing to the citizens, cut down a 
monstrous oak that grew in the camp, hewed it 
into the shape of a trophy, and fitted and fastened 
to it the armour of Acron, each piece in its due 
order. Then he himself, girding his raiment about 
him and wreathing his flowing locks with laurel, set 
the trophy on his right shoulder, where it was held 
erect, and began a triumphal march, leading off in a 
paean of victory which his army sang as it followed 
under arms, and being received by the citizens with 
joyful amazement. This procession was the origin 
and model of all subsequent , triumphs, and the 


1 Cf. Livy, i. 10. 
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trophy was styled a dedication to Jupiter Feretrius, 
so named from the Roman word “ ferire,” to sméte ; 
for Romulus vowed to smite his foe and overthrow 
him. And such spoils were called “ opima,” because 
as Varro says, “ opes”’ is the Roman word for richness ; 
but it would be more plausible to say that they were 
so called from the deed of valour involved, since 
“ opus” is the Roman word for deed or exploit. And 
only to a general who with his own hand has per- 
formed the exploit of slaying an opposing general, 
has the privilege of dedicating the “ spolia opima ” 
been granted. 

Furthermore, only three Roman leaders have at- 
tained this honour: Romulus first, for slaying Acron 
the Caeninensian ; next, Cornelius Cossus, for killing 
Tolumnius the Tuscan ;! and lastly, Claudius Mar- 
cellus, for overpowering Britomartus, king of the 
Gauls.? Cossus indeed, and Marcellus, already used 
a four-horse chariot for their entrance into the city, 
carrying the trophies themselves, but Dionysius ® is 
incorrect in saying that Romulus used a chariot. For 
it is matter of history that Tarquin, the son of 
Demaratus, was first of the kings to lift triumphs 
up to such pomp and ceremony, although others say 
that Publicola was first to celebrate a triumph riding 
on a chariot. And the statues of Romulus bearing 
the trophies are, as may be seen in Rome, all on foot. 

XVII. After the capture of the Cuaeninensians, 
while the rest of the Sabines were still busy with 
their preparations, the people of Fidenae, Crustu- 
merium, and Antemnae banded together against the 


1 In 436 B.c., according to Livy, iv. 19, 1-5. 
2 In 222 B.c. See Plutarch’s Marcellus, vii. 
3 Antiq. Rom. ii. 34. 4 Cf. Publicola, ix. 5. 
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Romans,! and in a battle which ensued, they were 
likewise defeated, and surrendered to Romulus their 
cities to be seized, their territory to be divided, and 
themselves to be transported to Rome. Romulus 
distributed among the citizens all the territory thus 
acquired, excepting that which belonged to the 
parents of the ravished maidens ; this he suffered its 
owners to keep for themselves. 

At this the rest of the Sabines were enraged, and 
after appointing Tatius their general, marched upon 
Rome. The city was difficult of access, having as 
its fortress the present Capitol, on which a guard 
had been stationed, with Tarpeius as its captain,— 
not Tarpeia, a maiden, as some say, thereby making 
Romulus a simpleton. But Tarpeia, a daughter of 
the commander, betrayed the citadel to the Sabines, 
having set her heart on the golden armlets which 
she saw them wearing, and she asked as payment 
for her treachery that which they wore on their left 
arms. Tatius agreed to this, whereupon she opened 
one of the gates by night and let the Sabines in. 
Antigonus was not alone, then, in saying that he 
loved men who offered to betray, but hated those 
who had betrayed ; nor yet Caesar, in saying of the 
Thracian Rhoemetalces, that he loved treachery but 
hated a traitor; but this is a very general feeling 
towards the base on the part of those who need their 
services, just as they need certain wild creatures 
for their venom and gall; for while they feel the 
need of them, they put up with them, but abhor 
their vileness when they have obtained from them 
what they want. This, too, was the feeling which 
Tatius then had towards Tarpeia, when he ordered 


1 Cf, Livy, i. 11. 
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his Sabines, mindful of their agreement, not to 
begrudge the girl anything they wore on their left 
arms. And he was first to take from his arm not 
only his armlet, but at the same time his shield, and 
cast them upon her. All his men followed his 
_ example, and the girl was smitten by the gold and 
buried under the shields, and died from the number 
and weight of them. And Tarpeius also was con- 
victed of treason when prosecuted by Romulus, as, 
according to Juba, Sulpicius Galba relates. Of those 
who write differently about Tarpeia, they are worthy 
of no belief at all who say that she was a daughter 
of Tatius, the leader of the Sabines, and was living 
w;th Romulus under compulsion, and acted and 
suffered as she did, at her father’s behest; of these, 
Antigonus is one. And Simylus the poet is alto- 
gether dbsurd in supposing that Tarpeia betrayed 
the Capitol, not to the Sabines, but to the Gauls, 
because she had fallen in love with their king. These 
are his words :— 
“And Tarpeia, who dwelt hard by the Rapitotian 
steep, 
Became the destroyer of the walls of Rome; 
She longed to be the wedded wife of the Gallic 
chieftain, - 
And betrayed the homes of her fathers.”’ 

And a little after, speaking of her death : — 


“ Her the Boii and the myriad tribes of Gauls 
Did not, exulting, cast amid the currents of the 


oO 4 
But hurled the shields from their belligerent arms 
Upon the hateful maid, and made their orna- 
ment her doom.” 
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XVIII. However, Tarpeia was buried there, and 
the hill was called from her Tarpeius, until King 
Tarquin dedicated the place to Jupiter, when her 
bones were removed and the name of Tarpeia died 
out, except that a cliff on the Capitol is still called 
the Tarpeian Rock, from which they hurl male- 
factors. _ 

The citadel thus occupied by the Sabines,? Romulus 
angrily challenged them to battle, and Tatius was 
bold enough to accept, since he saw that the Sabines, 
if worsted, had a strong place of retreat. For the 
intervening space, in which they were to join battle, 
being surrounded by many hills, seemed to impose 
upon both parties a sharp and grievous contest, 
owing to the difficulties of the field, where flight and 
pursuit must be narrowly confined and short. It 
happened, too, since the river had overflowed not 
many days before, that a deep and blind slime had 
been left in the valley where the forum is now. 
Wherefore it was not apparent to the eye, nor yet 
easy to avoid, and besides it was soft beneath the 
surface and dangerous. On to this the Sabines were 
ignorantly rushing, when a piece of good fortune be- 
fell them. Curtius, a conspicuous man among them, 
eager for glory and high aan was advancing on 
horseback far in front of the rest, when his horse 
sank in the gulf of mud. For some time he tried 
to drive him out, with blows and cries of encourage- 
ment, but since: it was impossible, he abandoned 
his horse and saved himself. Accordingly, the place 
to this day is‘called from him “lacus Curtius.” But 
the Sabines, having avoided this peril, fought a 
sturdy fight, and one which was indecisive, although 


1 Cf. Livy, i. 12. 
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many fell, among whom was Hostilius. This man, 
they say, was husband of Hersilia! and grandfather 
to the Hostilius who was king after Numa. After- 
wards many conflicts raged within a short time, as 
might be expected, but one is most memorable, 
namely the last, in which Romulus was hit on the head 
with a stone and almost fell to the ground, abandon- 
ing his resistance to the Sabines. The Romans 
thereupon gave way and began to fly to the Palatine, 
now that they were repulsed from the plain. But 
presently Romulus, recovering from his blow, wished 
to stem the tide of fugitives and renew the battle, 
and called upon them with a loud voice to stand and 
fight. But as the waves of flight encompassed him 
and no man dared to face about, he stretched his 
hands towards heaven and prayed Jupiter to stay 
his army and not suffer the Roman cause to fall, but 
to restore it. No sooner was his prayer ended than 
many stopped out of reverence for their king, and 
courage returned to the fugitives. They made their 
first stand, then, where now is the temple of Jupiter 
Stator, which epithet might be interpreted as Stayer. 
Then they closed their ranks again and drove the 
Sabines back to where the so-called Regia? now 
stands, and the temple of Vesta. | 

XIX. Here, as they were preparing to renew the 
battle, they were checked by a sight that was 
wonderful to behold and a spectacle that passes 
description.2 The ravished daughters of the Sabines 
were seen rushing from every direction, with shouts 
and lamentations, through the armed men and the 


1 Cf. chapter xiv. 6 f. 
2 In historical times, the house of the Pontifex Maximus. 
See Numa, xiv. 1. 3 Cf. Livy, i. 13. 
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dead bodies, as if in a frenzy of possession, up to 
their husbands and their fathers, some carrying 
oung children in their arms, some veiled in their 
dishevelled hair, and all calling with the most 
endearing names now upon the Sabines and now 
upon the Romans. So then both armies were 
moved to compassion, and drew apart to give the 
women place between the lines of battle; sorrow 
ran through all the ranks, and abundant pity was 
stirred by the sight of the women, and still more 
by their words, which began with argument and 
reproach, and ended with supplication and entreaty. 
“Wherein, pray (they said), have we done you 
wrong or harm, that we must suffer in the past, and 
must still suffer now, such cruel evils? We were 
violently and lawlessly ravished away by those to 
whom we now belong, but though thus ravished, we 
were neglected by our brethren and fathers and 
kinsmen until time had united us by the strongest 
ties with those whom we had most hated, and made 
us now fear for those who had treated us with 
violence and lawlessness, when they go to battle, 
and mourn for them when they are slain. For ye 
did not come to avenge us upon our ravishers while 
we were still maidens, but now ye would tear wives 
from their husbands and mothers from their children, 
and the succour wherewith ye would now succour 
us, wretched women that we are, is more pitiful 
than your former neglect and abandonment of us. 
Such is the love which we have here enjoyed, such 
the compassion shown to us by you. Even if ye 
were fighting on other grounds, it were meet that 
ye should cease for our sakes, now that ye are 
become fathers-in-law and grandsires and have 
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family ties among your enemies. If, however, the 
war is on our behalf, carry us away with your sons-in- 
law and their children, and so restore to us our 
fathers and kindred, but do not rob us of our 
children and husbands. Let us not, we beseech 
you, become prisoners of war again.’ 

Many such appeals were made by H ersilia, and 
the other women added their entreaties, until a 
truce was made and the leaders held a confer- 
ence. Meanwhile the women brought their hus- 
bands and their children and presented them to 
their fathers and brothers; they also carried food 
and drink to those that wanted, and bore the 
wounded to their homes for tender nursing; here 
they also made it evident that they were mistresses 
of their own households, and that their husbands 
were attentive to them and showed them all honour 
with good will. Thereupon agreements were made 
that such women as wished to do so might continue to 
live with their husbands, exempt, as aforesaid,! from 
all labour and all drudgery except spinning; also 
that the city should be inhabited by Romans and 
Sabines in common; and that the city should be 
called Rome, from Romulus, but all its citizens 
Quirites, from the native city of Tatius?; and that 
Romulus and Tatius should be joint kings and leaders 
of the army. The place where these agreements 
were made is to this day called Comitium, from the 
Roman word “ conire,’”’ or “ coire,’ to come together. 

XX. The city thus doubled in its numbers, a 
hundred of the Sabines were added by election 
to the Patricii,s and the legions were enlarged 


1 Cf. chapter xv. 4. =? Cures, a Sabine town. 
* Cf. chapter xiii. 1. 
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1 xadjjs daris @ corruption of Kdxov? Cf. Diodorus, iv. 
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to six thousand footmen and six hundred horse- 
men. The people, too, were arranged in three 
bodies, the first called Ramnenses, from Romulus ; 
the second Tatienses, from Tatius; and the third 
Lucerenses, from the grove into which many betook 
themselves for refuge, when a general asylum 
was offered,? and then became citizens. Now the 
Roman word for grove is “lucus.” ‘That these 
bodies were three in number, their very name 
testifies, for to this day they call them éribes, and 
their chief officers, trtbunes. And each tribe had 
ten phratries, or brotherhoods, which, as some say, 
were named after the thirty Sabine women;* but 
this seems to be false, since many of them bear the 
names of places. However, they did make many 
other concessions to the women, to do them honour, 
some of which are as follow: to give them the right 
of way when walking; not to utter any indecent 
word in the presence of a woman; that no man 
should be seen naked by them, or else that he be 
liable to prosecution before the judges of homicide ; 
and that their children should wear a sort of neck- 
lace, the “ bulla,” so called from its shape (which was 
that of a bubble), and a robe bordered with purple. 

The two kings did not at once hold council in 
common with one another, but each at first sat with 
his own hundred councillors apart, then afterwards 
they united them all into one body, as at the present 
time. Tatius dwelt where now is the temple of 
Moneta, and Romulus beside the so-called Steps of 
Fair Shore ; ;* these are near the descent into the 

! Cf. chapter xiii. 1. 2 Cf. chapter ix. 3. = 

3 Cf. chapter xiv. 6. | 

4 The Greek text is probably corrupt. The ‘‘scalae Caci,” 
or Steps of Cacus, must be meant. 
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Circus Maximus from the Palatine. There also, it is 
said, grew the sacred cornel-tree, of which the 
following tale is told. Romulus, once, in trial of his 
strength, cast thither from the Aventine hill a spear, 
the shaft of which was made of cornel-wood ; the 
head of the spear sank deep into the ground, and 
no one had strength to pull it up, though many tried, 
but the earth, which was fertile, cherished the 
wooden shaft, and sent up shoots from it, and pro- 
duced a cornel-trunk of good size. Those who 
came after Romulus preserved this with religious 
care as one of the most sacred objects, and walled it 
in. And if any visitor thought that it was not green 
nor flourishing, but likely to wither away and die, 
he immediately proclaimed it loudly to all he met, 
and these, as though helping to save a house on fire, 
would cry “Water! Water!” and run _ together 
from all sides carrying full buckets to the place. 
But when Caius Caesar, as they say, was repairing 
the steps about the enclosure, and the workmen dug 
here and there in the neighbourhood, the roots were 
inadvertently destroyed and the tree withered away. 

XXI. The Sabines, then, adopted the Roman 
months, about which I have written sufficiently in 
my Life of Numa.! Romulus, on the other hand, 
made use of their oblong shields, and changed his 
own armour and that of the Romans, who before 
that carried round shields of the Argive pattern. 
Feasts and sacrifices they shared with one another, 
not discarding any which the two peoples had 
observed before, but instituting other new ones. 
One of these is the Matronalia, which was bestowed 
upon the women to commemorate their putting a 


1 Chapters xviii. and xix. 
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1 Nuxoorpdrn Coraés and Bekker with the MSS. : Nuxo- 
orparn after Stephanus. 
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stop to the war; and another is the Carmentalia. 
This Carmenta is thought by some to be a Fate 
presiding over human birth,and for this reason she 
is honoured by mothers. Others, however, say that 
the wife of Evander the Arcadian,! who was a 
prophetess and inspired to utter oracles in verse, 
was therefore surnamed Carmenta, since “ carmina”’ 
is their word for verses, her own proper name being 
Nicostrate. As to her own name there is general 
agreement, but some more probably interpret 
Carmenta as meaning bereft of mind, because of 
her ecstasies under inspiration, since “ carere”’ is the 
Roman word for to be bereft, and “mens” for mind. . 
Of the Parilia I have spoken before.? . As for the 
Lupercalia, judging .by the time of its celebration, 
it would seem to be a feast of purification, for it is 
observed on the inauspicious days ° of the month of 
February, which name can be interpreted, to. mean 
purification, and the very day of the feast was 
anciently called Febrata. But the name of the 
festival has the meaning of the Greek “ Lycaea,” 
or feast of wolves, which makes it seem of great 
antiquity and derived from the Arcadians in the 
following of Evander.‘ Indeed, this meaning of 
the name is commonly accepted ; for it can be con- 
nected with the she-wolf of story. And besides, we 
see that the Luperci® begin their course around 
the city at that point where Romulus is said 
to have been exposed. However, the actual cere- 
monies of the festival are such that’ the reason’ for 
the name. is hard to guess. For the priests slaughtér 

1 Cf. Plutarch’s Roman Questions, 56 (Morals, p. 278 b, c), 
and Livy, i. 7, 8 2 Chapter xii. 1. 7 

3 «* Dies nefasti.” 4 Cf. Livy, i. 5, 1-2. , 

5 Priests of Faunus, the Roman Pan. 
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goats, and then, after two youths of noble birth have 
been brought to them, some of them touch their 
foreheads with a bloody knife, and others wipe the 
stain off at once with wool dipped in milk. The 
youths must laugh after their foreheads are wiped. 
After this they cut the goats’ skins into strips and 
run about, with nothing on but a girdle, striking all 
who meet them with the thongs,! and young married 
women do not try to avoid their blows, fancying that 
they promote conception and easy child-birth. A 
peculiarity of the festival is that the Luperci sacrifice 
a dog also. 

A certain Butas, who wrote fabulous explanations of 
Roman customs in elegiac verse, says that Romulus 
and Remus, after their victory over Amulius, ran 
exultantly to the spot where, when they were babes, 
the she-wolf gave them suck, and that the festival is 
conducted in imitation of this action, and that the 
two youths of noble birth run 


“ Smiting all those whom they meet, as once with 
brandished weapons, 
Down from Alba’s heights, Remus and Romulus 


ran. 


And that the bloody sword is applied to their fore- 
heads as a symbol of the peril and slaughter of that 
day, while the cleansing of their foreheads with milk 
is in remembrance of the nourishment which the babes 
received. But Caius Acilius writes that before the 
founding of the city Romulus and his brother once 
lost their flocks, and after praying to Faunus, ran 
forth in quest of them naked, that they might not 
be impeded by sweat; and that this is the reason why 


1 Cf. Phutarch’s Antony, xii. 1. 
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the Luperci run about naked. If the sacrifice is a 
purification, one might say that the dog is sacri- 
ficed as being a suitable victim for such rites, since 
the Greeks, in their rites of purification, carry forth 
puppies for burial, and in many places make use of 
the rites called “ periskuJakismoi ;”1 and if these 
rites are performed in grateful remembrance of 
the she-wolf that nourished and preserved Romu- 
lus, it is not without reason that the dog is slain, 
since it is an enemy to wolves, unless, indeed, the 
animal is thus punished for annoying the Luperci 
when they run about. 

XXII. It is said also that Romulus first introduced 
the consecration of fire, and appointed holy virgins 
to guard it, called Vestals. Others attribute this 
institution to Numa,? although admitting that 
Romulus was in other ways eminently religious, and 
they say further that he was a diviner, and carried 
for purposes of divination the so-called “ lituus,” a 
crooked staff with which those who take auguries 
from the flight of birds mark out the regions of the 
heavens. This staff, which was carefully preserved on 
the Palatine, is said to have disappeared when the city 
was taken at the time of the Gallic invasion; after- 
wards, however, when the Barbarians had been 
expelled, it was found under deep ashes unharmed 
by the fire, although everything about it was com- 
pletely destroyed.’ 

He also enacted certain laws, and among them 
one of severity, which forbids a wife to leave her 
husband, but permits a husband to put away his wife 


? Sacrifices where puppies were killed and carried about. 
2 See Numa, chapters ix. and x. 
3 Cf. Camillus, xxxii. 4-5. 
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for using poisons, for substituting children, and for 
adultery ; but if a man for any other reason sends his 
wife away, the law prescribes that half his substance 
shall belong to his wife, and the other half be con- 
secrate to Ceres; and whosoever puts away his wife, 
shall make a sacrifice to the gods of the lower world. 
It is also a peculiar thing that Romulus ordained no 
penalty for parricides, but called all murder parricide, 
looking upon one as abominable, and upon the other 
as impossible. And for many ages his judgement of 
such a crime seemed to have been right, for no one 
did any such deed at Rome for almost six hundred 
years; but after the war with Hannibal, Lucius 
Hostius is reported to have been the first parricide. 
So much, then, may suffice concerning these 
matters. 

XXIII. In the fifth year of the reign of Tatius, 
some retainers and kinsmen of his, falling in with 
ambassadors from Laurentum on their way to Rome, 
attempted to rob them of their money,! and when 
they would not stand and deliver, slew them. It 
was a bold and dreadful crime, and Romulus thought 
its perpetrators ought to be punished at once, but 
‘Tatius tried to put off and turn aside the course of 
justice. This was the sole occasion of open variance 
between them; in all other matters they acted in 
the utmost concert and administered affairs with 
unanimity. The friends of the slain ambassadors, 
shut out as they were from all lawful redress, through 
the efforts of Tatius, fell upon him as he was sacri- 
ficing with Romulus at Lavinium, and killed him, but 
escorted Romulus on his way with loud praises of his 


1 Of. Livy, i. 14, 1-3. 
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justice. Romulus brought the body of Tatius home 
and gave it honourable burial, and it lies near the 
so-called Armilustrium, on the Aventine hill; but 
he took no steps whatsoever to bring his murderers 
to justice. And some historians write that the city 
of Laurentum, in terror, delivered up the murderers 
of Tatius, but that Romulus let them go, saying that 
murder had been requited with murder. This led 
some to say and suspect that he was glad to be rid 
of his colleague, but it caused no disturbance in the 
government, nor did it lead the Sabines into faction, 
nay, some through the good-will they had for him, 
others through their fear of his power, and others 
because they regarded him as a benevolent god, 
all continued to hold him in reverence to the 
end. 

Romulus was held in reverence also by many 
foreign peoples, and the earlier Latins sent ambas- 
sadors and established friendship and alliance with 
him. Fidenae, a neighbouring city to Rome, he 
took,! as some say, by sending his horsemen of a 
sudden with orders to cut away the pivots of the gates, 
and then appearing himself unexpectedly ; but others 
say that the men of Fidenae first made an incursion, 
driving off booty and devastating the territory and 
outskirts of the city, and that Romulus set an ambush 
for them, killed many of them, and took their city. He 
did not, however, destroy or raze it to the ground, 
but made it a colony of Rome, and sent thither 


_ 7 CEé. Livy, i. 14, 4-11. 
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twenty-five hundred colonists, on the Ides of 
April. 

XXIV. After this, a plague fell upon the land, 
bringing sudden death without previous sickness 
upon the people, and afflicting the crops with un- 
fruitfulness and the cattle with barrenness. There 
was a rain of blood also in the city, so that many 
superstitious. fears were added to their unavoidable 
sufferings. And when similar calamities visited the 
people of Laurentum, all agreed at once that it was 
the miscarriage of justice for the death of Tatius 
and the slain ambassadors which brought the wrath 
of heaven down upon both cities. The murderers, 
therefore, were delifered up on both sides and 
punished, and the mischief visibly abated. Romulus 
also purified the cities with lustral rites, which they 
say are celebrated to this day at the Ferentine gate. 

But before the pestilence had ceased, the people 
of Cameria attacked the Romans and overran their 
territory, thinking them incapable of defending 
themselves by reason of their distress. Romulus 
therefore at once marched against them, overcame 
them in battle, and killed six thousand of them. 
He also took their city, transplanted half of the sur- 
vivors to Rome, and sent to Cameria as colonists 
from Rome twice the number he had left there, and 
this on the first of August. So many citizens had 
he to spare after dwelling in Rome less than sixteen 
years. Among other spoils he brought also a bronze 
four-horse chariot from Cameria, and dedicated it in 
the temple of Vulcan. For it he had a statue made 
of himself, with a figure of Victory crowning him. 

XXV. The Roman state thus gathering strength, 
its weaker neighbours submitted to it, and were 
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satisfied to be let alone ; but the powerful ones, out 
of fear and jealousy, thought they ought not to 
tolerate, but resist and check the growing power of 
Romulus. And of the Tuscans, the people of Veii, 
who possessed much territory and dwelt in a great 
city, were the first to begin war! with a demand for 
Fidenae, which they said belonged to them. Now 
this was not only unjust, it was actually ridiculous, 
that they, who had not come to the aid of the 
people of Fidenae when they were in the perils of 
war, but suffered them to perish, then demanded 
their houses and land from those who had come into 
- possession of them. Accordingly, Romulus gave 
them contemptuous answers, upon which they 
divided themselves into two armies, attacked Fidenae 
with one, and confronted Romulus with the other. 
Before Fidenae, then, they overpowered two thousand 
Romans and slew them ; but they were defeated by 
Romulus with a loss of eight thousand men. Once 
more a battle was fought near Fidenae, and here all 
agree that the victory was chiefly due to Romulus 
himself, who displayed every possible combination of 
skill and bravery, and seemed endowed with strength 
and swiftness far beyond the lot of man. But there 
is a statement made by some writers which is alto- 
gether fabulous, nay rather, wholly incredible, name- 
ly, that of the fourteen thousand Tuscans who fell in 
this battle, more than half were slain by Romulus 
with his own hand ; for even the Messenians seem to 
have been boastfully extravagant in saying that 
Aristomenes thrice offered sacrifice for a hundred 
Lacedaemonian enemies slain. 

After the rout of the enemy, Romulus suffered the 


1 Cf, Livy, i. 15, 1-5. 
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survivors to escape, and moved upon their city itself. 
But they could not hold out after so great a reverse, 
and suing for peace, made a treaty of friendship 
for a hundred years, giving up a large portion of 
their territory, called Septempagium, or the Seven - 
Districts, abandoning their salt-works along the river, 
and delivering up fifty of their chief men as hostages. 
_ Romulus also celebrated a triumph for this victory on 

the Ides of October, having in his train, besides 
many other captives, the leader of the. Veientes, an 
elderly man, who seems to have conducted the 
campaign unwisely, and without the experience to-be 
expected of his years. Wherefore to this very day, 
in offering a sacrifice for victory, they lead an old 
man through the forum to the Capitol, wearing a 
boy’s toga with a bulla attached to it, while the 
herald cries: “ Sardians for sale!’’ For the Tuscans 
are said to be colonists from Sardis, and Veii is a 
Tuscan city. 

XXVI. This was the last war waged by Romulus. 
Afterwards, like many, nay, like almost all men who 
have been lifted by great and unexpected strokes of 
good fortune to power and dignity, even he was em- 
boldened by his achievements to take on a haughtier 
bearing, to renounce his popular ways, and to change 
to the ways of a monarch, which were made hateful 
and vexatious first by the state which he assumed. 
For he dressed in a scarlet tunic, and wore over it a 
toga bordered with purple, and sat on a recumbent 
throne when he gave audience. And he had always 
about him some young men called Celeres, from 
their swiftness in doing service.!_ Others, too, went 


Cf. chapter x. 2; and Livy, i. 15, 8. 
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addiyape karovow: SOev of te paBdodyor ALKTO- 
pets, at re paBdo. RBdxvrAa Kxarodvrat, Sia TO 

“ 4 4 > A , 
xphoOar tote Baxtnpias. eixos 5é ALKTw@pELS 
évtewévou tov Kama viv dvoudtecOar, mpo- 
Tepov ALTwpELS, EAANUGTL 5é NerTOUpyods dyTas. 
Anitov yap TO Synudotov éte viv "EXAnves xal 
Aaov TO TWAHOOS cvouatovow. 

XXVIII. *Evel 5€ tod awdarrov Nopntopos év 
"ANBy TeXevTHCAYTOS, AVT@ BactrEvelv TpoaHKor, 
eis pécov 2Onxe tiv Tmodtteiav Snpaywyav, ral 

b 3 \ > 4 LA a bd 
Kat éviavTov amredeixvuey apyovta Tots ’ANBa- 
vois, édidake nal tors év ‘Pon Suvatovs aBaci- 
NeuToy CnTely Kal avTOVvomov TroNTELaY, apxo- 
pévous év péper wal dpyovtas. ovdé yap ot 
KANOUMEVOL TATPiKLOL TPAYpaTwWY pETELYOV, GAN 
dvopa kal cxXjpa Trepiny evtipov avtois, Eovs eve- 

a a , > / 9 A : 

K& £arXov H yvouns aOporfopeévors eis TO Boudev- 
THpLOV. Elta aLYH MpoaTaTTOVTOS HKpOwYTO: Kar 
T® MWpoTepoe TO Sedoypevov éexeivp mvubécOar TaV 
TOANOY TAEOY EXOVTES ATNAAATTOVTO. Kai TaANA 

\ ? / a a \ / 
pev hv édXatrova: tis Sé ys THv Sopixrnrov 
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before him with staves, keeping off the populace, and 
they were girt with thongs, with which to bind at 
once those whom he ordered to be bound. 

To bind, in the Latin language, was formerly 
“ ligare,” though now it is “alligare’’ ; whence the 
wand-bearers are called “ lictores,” and the wands ~ 
themselves “ bacula,’ from the use, in the time of 
Romulus, of “ bakteriai,’”” which is the Greek word 
for staves. But it is likely that the “ec” in the word 
“ lictores,’ as now used, has been added, and that 
the word was formerly “litores,’’ which is the Greek 
‘‘leitourgoi,” meaning public servants. For the Greeks 
still call a public hall “leiton,’ and the people 
“laos.” } 

XXVII. But when his grandfather Numitor died 
in Alba, and its throne devolved upon Romulus, 
he courted the favour of the people by putting the 
government in their hands, and appointed an annual 
ruler for the Albans. In this way he taught the 
influential men at Rome.also to seek after a form of 
government which was independent and without a 
king, where all in turn were subjects and rulers. 
For by this time not even the so-called patricians 
had any share in the administration of affairs, but a 
name and garb of honour was all that was left them, 
and they assembled in their council-chamber more 
from custom than for giving advice. Once there, 
they listened in silence to the commands of the 
king, and went away with this advantage only over 
the multitude, that they learned earlier what he had 
decreed. The rest of his proceedings were of lesser 
importance ; but when of his own motion merely 


1 For this assumed use of Greek words by the Romans. 
cf. chapter xv. 3. 
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autos ép éavtod Sacdyevos Tois orTpatiorass, 
kal Tovs ounpous tots Ovntots arrodovs, obte 
mevaBévtwrv ovte Bovroucvor éxeivov, Soke Ko- 
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MuTra, arr’ a TOV xpovov, @S mpoeipn Ta. Sparat 
yap ert viv poa TH TOTE TADEL TOMA KATA THY 
nuépav éexeiynv. 

Ov det b€ Oavydlew THY doddevay, dtrov zen- 
TLWVOS ‘Ad picavod pera Seimrvoy olxot TeNEUTY- 
TAaVTOS, OUK éoxe ior ove ENeyXov ) Tpomos 
Tis TehEuTAS, GX of pev AUTOMATOS dvTa pues 
voowdn Kapety Aéyouow, o 6 avrov ud’ éavtod 
papparors amroBavetv, ot 8& tovs éxOpous THY 
avaTrvony atroNaBeiv avTod VUKT Mp TapeLamed ov- 
Tas. Kaitou Lenriov é ExerTO ver pos eudavns tdety 
Taot, Kab TO cya mapeixe mraow Opwpevov 
brrowiav Tia Tov mdaGovs Kal KaTavonoty: 
‘Pwyvdou dé adve HETANAAEAVTOS ovTe pé os 
adn TWPATOS oure Aeifpavoy éaOfjros. ann ot 
pey elxatov € Ev T@ jbep@ TOU ‘H¢aiorou tous Bov- 
heuTas émavactavtas avT@ kal SiapGeipavras, 
velmavTas TO capa Kal HE pos éxacTov évO éwevov Els 
Tov KodTOV éeveyxeiy: erepor 6° olovTay pnte év 
T@ lep@ Tov ‘Hdaiorou pnre povev TOV Bovdev- 
TOV ‘TapovTay yevér Gar TOV apavic pov, ana 
Tuxeiv pev &Ew Tepi TO KadovpEvoy avyos éNoS 
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he divided the territory acquired in war among 
his soldiers, and gave back their hostages to 
the Veientes, without the consent or wish of the 
patricians, he was thought to be insulting their 
senate outright. Wherefore suspicion and calumny 
fell upon that body when he disappeared unaccount- 
ably a short time after. He disappeared on the 
Nones of July, as they now call the month, then 
Quintilis, leaving no certain account nor even any 
generally accepted tradition of his death, aside from 
the date of it, which I have just given. For on that 
day many ceremonies are still performed which bear 
a likeness to what then came to pass. 

Nor need we wonder at this uncertainty, since 
although Scipio Africanus died at home after dinner, 
there is no convincing proof of the manner of his 
end, but some say that he passed away naturally, 
being of a sickly habit, some that he died of 
poison administered bv his own hand, and some that 
his enemies broke into his house at night and 
smothered him. And yet Scipio's dead body lay 
exposed for all to see, and all who beheld it formed 
therefrom some suspicion and conjecture of what had 
happened to it; whereas Romulus disappeared sud- 
denly, and no portion of his body or fragment of his 
clothing remained to be seen. But some conjectured 
that the senators, convened in the temple of Vulcan, 
fell upon him and slew him, then cut his body 
in pieces, put each a portion into the folds of his 
robe, and so carried it away. Others think that it 
was neither in the temple of Vulcan nor when the 
senators alone were present that he disappeared, 
but that he was holding an assembly of the people 
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exxAnotiay ayovra Tov ‘Pwutrov, apyw é Oavya- 
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! oftws ouv Coraés, following Stephanus and C, has ofrws 


oby Tapartouévwy (hile such disorder prevailed). 
2 wpoerdOdvra MSS., Coraés, Nintenis!: waperddvra. 
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outside the city near the so-called Goat’s Marsh,! 
when suddenly strange and unaccountable disorders 
with incredible changes filled the air; the light of 
the sun failed, and night came down upon them, 
not with peace and quiet, but with awful peals of 
thunder and furious blasts driving rain from every 
quarter, during which the multitude dispersed and 
fled, but the nobles gathered closely together ; and 
when the storm had ceased, and the sun shone out, 
and the multitude, now gathered together again 
in the same place as before, anxiously sought for 
their king, the nobles would not suffer them to 
inquire into his disappearance nor busy themselves 
about it, but exhorted them all to honour and 
revere Romulus, since he had been caught up into 
heaven, and was to be a benevolent god for them 
instead of a good king. The multitude, accord- 
ingly, believing this and rejoicing in it, went away 
to worship him with good hopes of his favour ; but 
there were some, it is said, who tested the matter 
in a bitter and hostile spirit, and confounded the 
patricians with the accusation of imposing a silly tale 
upon the people, and of being themselves the 
murderers of the king. 

XXVIII. At this pass, then, it is said that one of 
the patricians, a man of noblest birth, and of the 
most reputable character, a trusted and intimate 
friend also of Romulus himself, and one of the 
_ colonists from Alba, Julius Proculus by name,? went 

into the forum and solemnly swore by the most 
sacred emblems before all the people that, as he was 
travelling on the road, he had seen Romulus coming 


1 Cf, Livy, i. 16, 1-4, 2 Cf. Livy, i. 16, 5-8. 
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opO7vat Kat peyas, @S OUTOTE mpoabev, Grows de 
Aap pois Kal préyourr KEKOT UNLEVOS. aUTOS ev 
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KTiaavtas avis oixeiy oupavov. aNXa xaipe, Kat 
ppate ‘Peopators é6Tt cwppoovvny pert’ avdpeias 
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Suvdpews. eyo dé tyiv evpevns écopar Saipeov 
Kupivos.” tavta miota pev eivat tots “Papaiots 
éSoxer Sta Tov TpoTrOV TOD AéyovTos Kal Sia Tov 
Spxov' ov pnv adrdrd}a Kal Satpowov te ovv- 
epavracbat 7a0os Guovoyv évOovotacn@: pndéra 
yap avrTeteiv, GAA Tacav Jrovorav cal da- 
Bodny adéevtas ebyer Oa ee kat Oeoxwrv- 
Tely exelvov. 

“Eouce ev ovv Tadta Tois Ud’ ‘EAAjvev mept 
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Kr«<02.98 bé, popn Kai peyeder TOMATOS vmep- 
gva yevopevov EUTANKTOV Te TO TpOTre Kat 
Havxor évta, Toda dpav Biaa, Kat TéXos ev 

1 éxeidev Svras MSS., Coraés, Sintenis!?, and Bekker ; 
Sintenis? transposes to follow otpaydy. 
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to meet him, fair and stately to the eye as never 
before, and arrayed in bright and shining armour. 
He himself, then, affrighted at the sight, had said: 
“O King, what possessed thee, or what purpose hadst 
thou, that thou hast left us patricians a prey to unjust 
and wicked accusations, and the whole city sorrowing 
without end at the loss of its father? ’’ Whereupon 
Romulus had replied : “ It was the pleasure of the 
gods, O Proculus, from whom I came, that I should 
be with mankind only a short time, and that after 
founding a city destined to be the greatest on earth 
for empire and glory, I should dwell again in heaven. 
So farewell, and tell the Romans that if they practise 
self-restraint, and add to it valour, they will reach 
the utmost heights of human power. And I will be 
your propitious deity, Quirinus.”’ These things seemed 
to the Romans worthy of belief, from the character 
of the man who related them, and from the oath 
which he had taken; moreover, some influence from 
heaven also,-akin to inspiration, laid hold upon their 
emotions, for no man contradicted Proculus, but all 
put aside suspicion and calumny and prayed to 
Quirinus, and honoured him as a god. 

Now this is like the fables which the Greeks tell 
about Aristeas of Proconnesus! and Cleomedes of 
Astypaleia.2_ For they say that Aristeas died in 
a fuller’s shop, and that when his friends came to 
fetch away his body, it had vanished out of sight ; 
and presently certain travellers returning from 
abroad said they had met Aristeas journeying towards 
Croton. Cleomedes also, who was of gigantic 
strength and stature, of uncontrolled temper, and 
like a mad man, is said to have done many deeds 


1 Cf, Herodotus, iv. 14 f. 2 Cf. Pausanias, ix. 6 ff. 
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of violence, and finally, in a school for boys, he 
smote with his fist the pillar which supported the 
roof, broke it in two, and brought down the house. 
The boys were killed, and Aristeas, being pursued, 
took refuge in a great chest, closed the lid down, 
and held it so fast that many men with their united 
strength could not pull it up; but when they broke 
the chest to pieces, the man was not to be found, 
alive or dead. In their dismay, then, they sent 
messengers to consult the oracle at Delphi, and the 
Pythian priestess gave them this answer :— 


“ Last of the heroes he, Cleomedes, Astypalaean.” 


It is said also that the body of Alemene disappeared, 
as they were carrying her forth for burial, and a 
stone was seen lying on the bier instead. In short, 
many such fables are told by writers who improbably 
ascribe divinity to the mortal features in human 
nature, as well as to the divine. 

At any rate, to reject entirely the divinity of 
human virtue, were impious and base; but to mix 
heaven with earth is foolish. Let us therefore take 
the safe course and grant, with Pindar,! that 


“Our bodies all must follow death’s supreme 
behest, 
But something living still survives, an image of 
life, for this alone 
Comes from the gods.” 


Yes, it comes from them, and to them it returns, not 
with its body, but only when it is most completely 
separated and set free from the body, and becomes 
altogether pure, fleshless, and undefiled. For “a dry 


1 Fragment 131, Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. i.* p. 427. 
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1 Ain yap Wuxh aplorn Bekker: airn yap puxh Enph xal 
dplorn. 

2 of 3¢ woAlrny, Sr: Coraés and Bekker, with two Bodleian 
MSS. (B®): of 3€ 871. 
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soul is best,” according to Heracleitus,' and it flies 
from the body as lightning flashes from a cloud. But 
the soul which is contaminated with body, and sur- 
feited with body, like a damp and heavy exhalation, 
is slow to release itself and slow to rise towards its 
source. We must not, therefore, violate nature by 
sending the bodies of good men with their souls to 
heaven, but implicitly believe that their virtues and 
their souls, in accordance with nature and divine 
Justice, ascend from men to heroes, from heroes to 
demi-gods, and from demi-gods, after they have been 
made pure and holy, as in the final rites of initiation, 
and have freed themselves from mortality and sense, 
to gods, not by civic law, but in very truth and 
according to right reason, thus achieving the fairest 
and most blessed consummation. 

XXIX. To the surname of Quirinus bestowed 
on Romulus, some give the meaning of Mars, 
others that of Citizen, because the citizens were 
called Quirites; but others say that the ancients 
called the spear-head (or the whole spear) “ quiris,”’ 
and gave the epithet Quiritis to the Juno whose 
statue leans upon a spear, and the name Mars to 
a spear consecrated in the Regia, and a spear as a 
prize to those who performed great exploits in war ; 
and that Romulus was therefore called Quirinus 
as a martial, or spear-nielding, god. However that 
may be, a temple in his honour is built on the hill 
called Quirinalis after him, and the day on which 
he vanished is called People’s Flight, and Capra- 
tine Nones, because they go out of the city and 


1 Fragment 74 (Bywater, Heracliti Hphesit reliquiae, p. 30). 
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sacrifice at the Goat’s Marsh; and “ capra ” is their 
word for she-goat. And as they go forth to the 
sacrifice, they shout out many local names, like 
Marcus, Lucius, and Caius, in imitation of the way 
in which, on the day when Romulus disappeared, 
they called upon one another in fear and confusion. 
Some, however, say that this imitation is not one 
of flight, but of haste and eagerness, and explain it 
as referring to the following occasion. After the 
Gauls had captured Rome and been driven out by 
Camillus, and when the city was still too weak to 
recover itself readily, an expedition was made against 
it by many of the Latins, under the command of 
Livius Postumius. This general stationed his army 
not far from Rome, and sent a herald with the 
message that the Latins wished to renew their 
ancient relationship and affinity with the Romans, by 
fresh intermarriages between the two peoples. If, 
therefore, the Romans would send them a goodly 
number of virgins and their widows, they should 
have peace and friendship, such as they had formerly 
made with the Sabines on the like terms. On hear- 
ing this message, the Romans hesitated between 
going to war, which they feared, and the surrender 
of their women, which they thought no more desir- 
able than to have them captured. But while they 
were in this perplexity, a serving-maid called Philotis 
(or, as some say, Tutola) advised them to do neither, 
but by the use of a stratagem to escape alike the 
war and the giving of hostages. Now the stratagem 
was this, that they should send to the enemy Philotis 
herself, and with her other comely serving-maids 
arrayed like free-born women; then in the night 
Philotis was to display a signal-fire, at which the 
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1 ody with Cobet : ov (by few). 
2 @valavy with Coraés (as in xxix. 2): O@dAarray (sea), 
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Romans were to come in arms and deal with their 
enemies while asleep. This was done, with the 
approval of the Latins, and Philotis displayed the 
signal-fire from a certain wild fig-tree, screening it 
behind with coverlets and draperies, so that its light 
was unseen by the enemy, but visible to the Romans. 
When, accordingly, they beheld it, they sallied forth 
at once in great haste, and because of their haste 
calling upon one another many times at the gates. 
They fell upon their enemies when they least 
expected it and mastered them, and now celebrate 
this festival in memory of their victory. And the 
Nones on which it falls are called Capratine from 
the mild fig-tree, the Roman name for which is 
“ caprificus,’ and they feast the women outside the 
city in booths made of fig-tree boughs. Then the 
serving-maids run about in companies and play, after 
which they strike and throw stones at one anotber, 
in token that on that earlier day they assisted the 
Romans and shared with them in their battle.! 

These details are accepted by many historians, 
but their calling out one another's names in the 
day time, and their marching out to the Goat’s 
Marsh as for sacrifice, seem to be more consonant 
with the former story, unless, to be sure, both 
actions happened to take place on the same day in 
different periods. Romulus is said to have been 
fifty-four years of age, and in the thirty-eighth year 
of his reign when he disappeared from among 
men. : 


1 Cf. Camillus, xxxiii. 
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I. Sucu, then, are the memorable things about 
Romulus and Theseus which I have been able to 
learn. And it appears, first of all, that Theseus, of 
his own choice, when no one compelled him, but 
when it was possible for him to reign without fear at 
Troezen as heir to no inglorious realm, of his own 
accord reached out after great achievements ; 
whereas Romulus, to escape present servitude and 
impending punishment, became simply “ courageous 
out of fear,’ as Plato phrases it,! and through the 
dread of extreme penalties proceeded to perform 
great exploits under compulsion. In the second 
place, the chief deed of Romulus was the slaying of 
a single tyrant of Alba; whereas for mere by-adven- 
tures and preliminary struggles Theseus had Sciron, 
Sinis, Procrustes, and Corynetes, by slaying and 
chastising whom he freed Greece from dreadful 
tyrants before those who were saved by him knew 
who he was. Theseus might have travelled to 
Athens by sea without any trouble, and suffering 
no outrage at the hands of those robbers; whereas 
- Romulus could not be without trouble while Amulius 
lived. And there is strong proof of this; for 
Theseus, although he had suffered no wrong at 
their hands himself, sallied out in behalf of others 
. against those miscreants; while Romulus and Remus, 
as long as they themselves were not harmed by 
the tyrant, suffered him to wrong everybody else. 
And surely, if it was a great thing for Romulus 


1 Phaedo, p. 68 a. 
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1% 8 érdédunoe Coraés and Sintenis would begin the 
second chapter here. 
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to be wounded in a battle with the Sabines, and 
to slay Acron, and to conquer many enemies in 
battle, with these exploits we may compare, on 
the part of Theseus, his battle with the Centaurs 
and his campaign against the Amazons; but as 
for the daring which he showed about the Cretan 
tribute, whether that was food for some mon- 
ster, or a sacrifice on the tomb of Androgeos, or 
whether—and this is the mildest form of the story— 
he offered himself for inglorious and dishonourable 
servitude among insolent and cruel men when he 
volunteered to sail away with maidens and young 
boys, words cannot depict such courage, magna- 
nimity, righteous zeal for the common good, or 
yearning for glory and virtue. It is therefore my 
opinion that the philosophers! give an excellent 
definition of love when they call it “a ministration of 
the gods for the care and preservation of the young.”’ 
For Ariadne’s love seems to have been, more than 
anything else, a god’s work, and a device whereby 
Theseus should be saved. And we should not blame 
her for loving him, but rather wonder that all men 
and women were not thus affected towards him ; 
and if she alone felt this passion, 1 should say, for 
my part, that she was properly worthy of a god’s 
love, since she was fond of virtue, fond of goodness, 
and a lover of the highest qualities in man. 

II. Although Theseus and Romulus were both 
statesmen by nature, neither maintained to the end 
the true character of a king, but both deviated from it 
and underwent a change, the former in the direction 
of democracy, the latter in the direction of tyranny, 
making thus the same mistake through opposite 


1 Polemon, as cited in Morals, p. 780 d. 
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affections. For the ruler must preserve first of all 
the realm itself, and this is preserved no less by 
refraining from what is unbecoming than by cleaving 
to what is becoming. But he who remits or extends 
his authority is no longer a king or a ruler; he 
becomes either a demagogue or a despot, and im- 
plants hatred or contempt in the hearts of his 
subjects. However, the first error seems to arise 
from kindliness and humanity; the second from 
selfishness and severity. 

III. Again, if the misfortunes of men are not to 
be attributed altogether to fortune, but to the dif- 
ferent habits and passions which will be found 
underlying them, then no one shall acquit Romulus 
of unreasoning anger or hasty and senseless wrath 
in dealing with his brother, nor Theseus in dealing 
with his son, although the cause which stirred his 
anger leads us to be more lenient towards the one 
who was overthrown by a stronger provocation, as by 
a heavier blow. For since the difference between 
Romulus and his brother arose from a deliberate 
investigation of the common welfare, there could 
have been no good reason for his flying into such 
a passion; while Theseus was impelled to wrong 
his son by love, jealousy, and a woman’s slanders, 
the overmastering power of which very few men 
have escaped. And what is of greater weight, the 
anger of Romulus vented itself in action and a deed 
of most unfortunate issue; whereas the wrath of 
Theseus got no farther than words of abuse and an 
old man’s curse, and the rest of the youth’s calamities 
seem to have been due to fortune. On these counts, 
therefore, one would give his vote of preference to 
Theseus. 
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IV. But Romulus has, in the first place, this great 
superiority, that he rose to eminence from the 
smallest beginnings. For he and his brother were 
reputed to be slaves and sons of swineherds, and yet 
they not only made themselves free, but freed first 
almost all the Latins, enjoying at one and the same 
time such most honourable titles as slayers of their 
foes, saviours of their kindred and friends, kings of 
races and peoples, founders of cities; not trans- 
planters, as Theseus was, who put together and 
consolidated one dwelling-place out of many, but 
demolished many cities bearing the names of ancient 
kings and heroes: Romulus, it is true, did this later, 
compelling his enemies to tear down and obliterate 
their dwellings and enrol themselves among their 
conquerors ; but at first, not by removing or enlarg- 
ing a city which already existed, but by creating 
one from nothing, and by acquiring for himself at 
once territory, country, kingdom, clans, marriages 
and relationships, he ruined no one and killed no one, 
but was a benefactor of men without homes and 
hearths, who wished instead to be a people and 
citizens of a common city. Robbers and miscreants, 
it is true, he did not slay, but he subdued nations in 
war, laid cities low, and triumphed over kings and 
commanders. 

V. Besides, there is dispute as to who actually 
slew Remus, and most of the blame for the deed is 
put upon others than Romulus; but Romulus did 
unquestionably save his mother from destruction, 
and he set his grandfather, who was living in inglorious 
and dishonourable subjection, upon the throne of 
Aeneas. Moreover, he did him many favours of his 
own accord, and did him no harm, not even inadver- 
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1 &yaGors MSS. and edd. : dyduors (unmarried). 
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tently. Theseus, on the contrary, for his forgetfulness 
and neglect of the command about the sail, can 
hardly, I think, escape the charge of parricide, be 
the plea of his advocate ever so long and his judges 
ever so lenient. Indeed, a certain Attic writer, 
conscious that would-be defenders of Theseus have 
a difficult task, feigns that Aegeus, on the approach 
of the ship, ran up to the acropolis in his eager- 
ness to catch sight of her, and stumbled and fell 
down the cliff; as though he were without a re- 
tinue, or was hurrying down to the sea without any 
servants. 

VI. Furthermore, the transgressions of Theseus in 
his rapes of women admit of no plausible excuse. 
This is true, first, because there were so many ; for he 
carried off Ariadne, Antiope, Anaxo of Troezen, and 
at last Helen, when he was past his prime and she 
had not reached her prime, but was an unripe child, 
while he was already of an age too great for even 
lawful wedlock. It is true, secondly, because of the 
reason for them; for the daughters of Troezenians 
and Laconians and Amazons were not betrothed to 
him, and were no worthier, surely, to be the mothers 
of his children than the daughters of Erechtheus 
and Cecrops at Athens. But one may suspect that 
these deeds of his were done in lustful wantonness. 
Romulus, on the other hand, in the first place, 
although he carried off nearly eight hundred women, 
took them not all to wife, but only one, as they say, 
Hersilia, and distributed the rest among the best of 
the citizens. And in the second place, by the 
subsequent honour, love, and righteous treatment 
given to these women, he made it clear that his 
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deed of violence and injustice was a most honourable 
achievement, and one most adapted to promote 
political partnership. In this way he intermixed 
and blended the two peoples with one another, and 
supplied his state with a flowing fountain of strength 
and good will for the time to come. And to the 
modesty, tenderness, and stability which he imparted 
to the marriage relation, time is witness. For 
in two hundred and thirty years no man ventured 
to leave his wife, nor any woman her husband; but, 
just as the very curious among the Greeks can name 
the first parricide or matricide, so the Romans all 
know that Spurius Carvilius was the first to put away 
his wife, accusing her of barrenness. And the 
immediate results of his act, as well as the long 
lapse of time, witness in favour of Romulus. For 
the two kings shared the government in common, 
and the two peoples the rights and duties of citizen- 
ship, because of that intermarriage ; whereas from 
the marriages of Theseus the Athenians got no new 
friends at all, nor even any community of enter- 
prise whatsoever, but enmities, wars, slaughters of 
citizens, and at last the loss of Aphidnae, and an 
escape from the fate which Troy suffered by reason 
of Alexander, only because their enemies took 
compassion on them when they called upon them 
worshipfully as gods. However, the mother of 
Theseus was not only in danger, but actually suf- 
fered the fate of Hecuba when she was deserted 
and abandoned by her son, unless, indeed, the tale 
of her captivity is fictitious, and it may well be 
false, as well as most of the other stories. For 
example, the tales told of divine intervention in 
their lives are in great contrast; for Romulus was 
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preserved by the signal favour of the gods, while 
the oracle given to Aegeus, forbidding him to ap- 
proach a woman while in a foreign land, seems to 
indicate that the birth of Theseus was not agreeable 
to the will of the gods. 
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I. Concerninea Lycurgus the lawgiver, in general, 
nothing can be said which is not disputed, since 
indeed there are different accounts of his birth, his 
travels, his death, and above all, of his work as law- 
maker and statesman ; and there is least agreement 
among historians as to the times in which the man 
lived. Some say that he flourished at the same time 
with Iphitus, and in concert with him established 
the Olympic truce. Among these is Aristotle the 
philosopher, and he alleges as proof the discus at 
Olympia on which an inscription preserves the name 
of Lycurgus.' But those who compute the time by 
the successions of kings at Sparta, like Eratosthenes 
and Apollodorus, prove that Lycurgus was many years 
earlier than the first Olympiad.2,— And Timaeus con- 
jectures that there were two Lycurgus at Sparta, 
at different times, and that to one of them the 
achievements of both were ascribed, owing to his 
greater fame ; he thinks also that the elder of the 
two lived not far from the times of Homer, and some 
assert that he actually met Homer face to face. 


1 As joining with Iphitus in founding, or reviving, the 
Olympic games, in 776 B.c., the date assigned to the first 
onied victory. Cf. Pausanias, v. 4, 5f.; 20, 1. A stay 
of hostilities waa observed all over Greece during the festival. 

2 776-73 B.C. 
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Xenophon, also,' makes an impression of simplicity 
in the passage where he says that Lycurgus lived in 
the time of the Heracleidae. For in lineage, of 
course, the latest of the Spartan kings were also 
Heracleidae ; but Xenophon apparently wishes to use 
the name Heracleidae of the first and more immedi- 
ate descendants of Heracles, so famous in story. 

However, although the history of these times is 
such a maze, I shall try, in presenting my narrative, 
to follow those authors who are least contradicted, 
‘or who have the most notable witnesses for what 
they have written about the man. For instance, 
Simonides the poet says that Lycurgus was not the 
son of Eunomus, but that both Lycurgus and 
Eunomus were sons of Prytanis; whereas most writers 
give a different genealogy, as follows: Aristodemus 
begat Procles, Procles begat Soiis, Soiis begat 
Eurypon, and he begat Prytanis, from whom sprang 
Funomus, and from Eunomus Polydectes by a first 
wife, and Lycurgus, who was a younger son by a 
second wife, Dionassa, as Dieutychidas has written, 
making Lycurgus sixth from Procles, and eleventh 
from Heracles.” 

II. Of these ancestors of Lycurgus, Soiis was most 
famous, under whom the Spartans made the Helots 
their slaves, and acquired by conquest from the 
Arcadians a large additional tract of land. It is also 


1 Reip. Lac. x. 8.‘ yeurgus is said to have lived in the 
times of the Heracleidae.’ 

2 Aristodemus, from whose twin sons Eurysthenes and 
Procles the elder and younger royal lines at Sparta (the 
Agids and Eurypontids) were descended, was the son of 
Aristomachus, the son of Cleodaeus, the son of Hyllus, the 
son of Heracles. See Pausanias, iii. 1-10; Herodotus, vii. 
204 and viii. 131. 
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related of this Soiis that when he was besieged by 
the Cleitorians in a rough and waterless place, he 
agreed to surrender to them the land which he had 
conquered if he himself and all his men with him 
should drink from the adjacent spring. After the 
oaths to this agreement were taken, he assembled 
his men and offered his kingdom to the one who 
should not drink; no one of them, however, could 
forbear, but all of them drank, whereupon Soiis him- 
self went down last of all to the water, sprinkled his 
face merely, while the enemy were still at hand to 
see, and then marched away and retained his ter- 
ritory, on the plea that all had not drunk. 

But although on these grounds he was held in 
great admiration, his royal line was not named from 
him, but were called Eurypontids from his son, 
because Eurypon appears to have been the first king 
to relax the excessive absolutism of his sway, seeking 
favour and popularity with the multitude. But in 
consequence of such relaxation the people grew bold, 
and succeeding kings were some of them hated for 
trying to force their way with the multitude, and 
some were brought low by their desire for favour or 
through weakness, so that lawlessness and confusion 
prevailed at Sparta for a long time; and it was ow- 
ing to this that the father of Lycurgus, a reigning 
king, lost his life. For as he was trying to separate 
some rioters, he was stabbed to death with a butcher’s 
knife, leaving the kingdom to his elder son, 
Polydectes. 

III. Polydectes also died soon afterwards, and 
then, as was generally thought, the kingdom de- 
volved upon Lycurgus; and until his brother's wife 
was known to be with child, he was king. But as soon 
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1 gpodtkovs with most MSS. and edd.: mwpodicws with A 
(corrected), the Doric form. 
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as he learned of this, he declared that the kingdom 
belonged to her offspring, if it should be male, 
and himself administered the government only as 
guardian. Now the guardians of fatherless kings 
are called “ prodikoi’’ by the Lacedaemonians. 
Presently, however, the woman made secret over- 
tures to him, proposing to destroy her unborn babe 
on condition that he would marry her when he was 
a king of Sparta; and although he detested her 
character, he did not reject her proposition, but 
pretended to approve and accept it. He told her, 
however, that she need not use drugs to produce a 
miscarriage, thereby injuring her health and en- 
dangering her life, for he would see to it himself 
that as soon as her child was born it should be put 
out of the way. In this manner he managed to 
bring the woman to her full time, and when he 
learned that she was in labour, he sent attendants 
and watchers for her delivery, with orders, if a girl 
should be born, to hand it over to the women, but 
if a boy, to bring it to him, no matter what he was 
doing. And it came to pass that as he was at supper 
with the chief magistrates, a male child was born, 
and his servants brought the little boy to him. 
He took it in his arms, as we are told, and said to 
those who were at table with him, “ A king is born 
unto you, O men of Sparta;”’ then he laid it down 
in the royal seat and named it Charilaiis, or People’s 
Joy, because all present were filled with joy, 
admiring as they did his lofty spirit and _ his 
righteousness. And so he was king only eight 
months in all. But on other accounts also he 
was revered by his fellow-citizens, and more than 
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those who obeyed him because he was guardian of 
the king and had royal power in his hands, were 
those who clave to him for his virtues and were 
ready and willing to do his bidding. 

‘ There was a party, however, which envied him and 
sought to impede the growing power of so young a 
man, especially the kinsmen and friends of the 
queen-mother, who thought she had been treated 
_with insolence. Her brother, Leonidas, actually 
railed at Lycurgus once quite boldly, assuring him 
that he knew well that Lycurgus would one day 
be king, thereby promoting suspicion and paving 
the way for the accusation, in case any thing 
happened to the king, that he had plotted against 
his life. Some such talk was set in circulation by 
the queen-mother also, in consequence of which 
Lycurgus was sorely troubled and fearful of what 
might be in store for him. He therefore determined 
to avoid suspicion by travelling abroad, and _ to 
continue his wanderings until his nephew should 
come of age and beget a son to succeed him on the 
throne. 

IV. With this purpose, he set sail, and came first 
to Crete. Here he studied the various forms of 
government and made the acquaintance of their 
most distinguished men. Of some things he heartily 
approved, and adopted some of their laws, that he 
might carry them home with him and put them in 
use; for some things he had only contempt. 
One of the men regarded there as wise statesmen 
was Thales, whom Lycurgus persuaded, out of favour 
and friendship, to .go on a mission to Sparta. Now 
Thales passed as a lyric poet, and screened himself 
behind this art, but in reality he did the work of 
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one of the mightiest lawgivers. For his odes were 
so many exhortations to obedience and harmony, 
and their measured rhythms were permeated with 
ordered tranquillity, so that those who listened to 
them were insensibly softened in their dispositions, 
insomuch that they renounced the mutual hatreds 
which were so rife at that time, and dwelt together 
in a common pursuit of what was high and noble. 
Thales, therefore, after a fashion, was a forerunner 
in Sparta of Lycurgus and his discipline. 

From Crete, Lycurgus sailed to Asia, with the 
desire, as we are told, of comparing with the Cretan 
civilization, which was simple and severe, that of 
the TIonians, which was extravagant and luxurious, 
just as a physician compares with healthy bodies 
those which are unsound and sickly ; he could then 
study the difference in their modes of life and forms 
of government. There too, as it would appear, he 
made his first acquaintance with the poems of 
Homer, which were preserved among the posterity 
of Creophylus; and when he saw that the political 
and disciplinary lessons contained in them were 
worthy of no less serious attention than the 
incentives to pleasure and license which they 
supplied,: he eagerly copied and compiled them in 
order to take them home with him. For these epics 
already had a certain faint reputation among the 
Greeks, and a few were in possession of certain 
portions of them, as the poems were carried here 
and there by chance; but Lycurgus was the very 
first to make them really known. 

The Aegyptians think that Lycurgus visited them 
also, and so ardently admired their separation of the 
military from the other classes of society that he 
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transferred it to Sparta, and by removing mechanics 
and artisans from participation in the government, 
_ made his civil polity really refined and pure. At any 
rate, this assertion of the Aegyptians is confirmed by 
some Greek historians. But that Lycurgus visited 
Libya and Iberia also, and that he wandered over 
India and had conferences with the Gymnosophists, 
no one has stated, so far as I know, except Aristo- 
crates the son of Hipparchus, the Spartan. 

V. The Lacedaemonians missed Lycurgus sorely, 
and sent for him many times. They felt that their 
kings were such in name and station merely, but 
in everything else were nothing better than their 
subjects, while in him there was a nature fitted to 
lead, and a power to make men follow him. How- 
ever, not even the kings were averse to having him 
at home, but hoped that in his presence their 
subjects would treat them with less insolence. 
Returning, then, to a people thus disposed, he at 
once undertook to change the existing order of 
things and revolutionize the civil polity. He was 
* convinced that a partial change of the laws would be 
of no avail whatsoever, but that he must proceed as 
a physician would with a patient who was debilitated 
and full of all sorts of diseases; he must reduce and 
alter the existing temperament by means of drugs 
and purges, and introduce a new and different 
regimen. Full of this determination, he -first made 
a journey to Delphi, and after sacrificing to the god 
and consulting the oracle, he returned with that 
famous response in which the Pythian priestess 
addressed him as “ beloved of the gods, and rather 
god than man,” and said that the god had granted 
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his prayer for good laws, and promised him a 
constitution which should be the best in the world. 

Thus encouraged, he tried to bring the chief men 
of Sparta over to his side, and exhorted them to put 
their hands to the work with him, explaining his 
designs secretly to his friends at first, then little by 
little engaging more and uniting them to attempt 
the task. And when the time for action came, he 
ordered thirty of the chief men to go armed into 
the market-place at break of day, to strike conster- 
nation and ,terror into those of the opposite party. 
The names of twenty of the most eminent among 
them have been recorded by Hermippus; but the 
man who had the largest share in all the under- 
takings of Lycurgus and co-operated with him in the 
enactment of his laws, bore the name of Arthmiadas. 
When the tumult began, King Charilaiis, fearing that 
the whole affair was a conspiracy against himself, fled 
for refuge to the Brazen House;! but he was soon 
convinced of his error, and having exacted oaths 
for his safety from the agitators, left his place of 
refuge, and even joined them in their enterprise, 
being of a gentle and yielding disposition, so much 
so, indeed, that Archelaiis, his royal colleague, is said 
to have remarked to those who were extolling the 
young king, “ How can Charilaiis be a good man, 
when he has no severity even for the bad?” 

Among the many innovations which Lycurgus 
made, the first and most important was his institu- 
tion of a senate, or Council of Elders, which, as 
Plato says,? by being blended with the “feverish ” 
government of the kings, and by having an equal 
vote with them in matters of the highest importance, 


1 A temple of Athena. 2 Laws, p. 691 e. 
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brought safety and due moderation into counsels of 
state. For before this the civil polity was veering 
and unsteady, inclining at one time to follow the 
kings towards tyranny, and at another to follow the 
multitude towards democracy; but now, by making 
the power of the senate a sort of ballast for the ship 
of state and putting her on a steady keel, it achieved 
the safest and the most orderly arrangement, since 
the twenty-eight senators always took the side of the 
kings when it was a question of curbing democracy, 
and, on the other hand, always strengthened the 
people to withstand the encroachments of tyranny. 
The number of the senators was fixed at twenty- 
eight because, according to Aristotle, two of the 
thirty original associates of Lycurgus abandoned the 
enterprise from lack of courage. But Sphaerus says 
that this was originally the number of those who 
shared the confidence of Lycurgus. Possibly there is 
some virtue in this number being made up of seven 
multiplied by four, apart from the fact that, being 
equal to the sum of its own factors, it is the next 
perfect number after six. But in my own opinion, 
Lycurgus made the senators of just that number in 
order that the total might be thirty when the two 
kings were added to the eight and twenty. 

VI. So eager was Lycurgus for the establishment 
of this form of government, that he obtained an 
oracle from Delphi about it, which they call a 
“rhetra.”” And this is the way it runs: “ When 
thou hast built a temple to Zeus Syllanius and 
Athena Syllania, divided the people into ‘ phylai’ and 
into ‘obai,’ and established a senate of thirty mem- 
bers, including the ‘ archagetai,’ then from time to 
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1 Xeluappos this, or some other later name, is thought to 
have fallen from the text by Sintenis?, after E.. Curtius, 
Peloponnesu3, ii. p. 315; Coraés and Bekker have rhy 5¢ 
BaBixav nal roy Kvaxiwva, with the MSS. 
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time ‘appellazein’ between Babyca! and Cnacion,! 
and there introduce and rescind measures; but the 
people must have the deciding voice and the power.” 
In these clauses, the “ phylai” and the “ obai” refer 
to divisions and distributions of the people into clans 
and phratries, or brotherhoods; by “ archagetai” the 
kings are designated, and “apellazein ”» means to 
assemble the people, with a reference to Apollo, the 
Pythian god, who was the source and author of the 
polity. ‘The Babyca is now called Cheimarrus, and 
the Cnacion Oenus; but Aristotle says that Cnacion 
is a river, and Babyca a bridge. Between these they 
held their assemblies, having neither halls nor any 
other kind of Building for the purpose. For by such 
things Lycurgus thought good counsel was _ not 
promoted, but rather discouraged, since the serious 
purposes of an assembly were rendered foolish and 
futile by vain thoughts, as they gazed upon statues 
and paintings, or scenic embellishments, or extrava- 
gantly decorated roofs of council halls. When 
the multitude was thus assembled, no one of 
them was permitted to make a motion, but the 
motion laid before them by the senators and kings 
could be accepted or rejected by the people. After- 
wards, however, when the people by additions and 
subtractions perverted and distorted the sense of 
motions laid before them, Kings Polydorus and Theo- 
pompus inserted this clause into the rhetra: “ But if 
the people should adopt a distorted motion, the 
senators and kings shall have power of adjourn- 
ment’; that is, should not ‘ratify the vote, but 
dismiss outright and dissolve the session, on the 


1 Probably names of small tributaries of the river Eurotas. 
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ground that it was perverting and changing the 
motion contrary to the best interests of the state. 
And they were. actually able to persuade the city 
that the god authorized this addition to the rhetra, 
as Tyrtaeus reminds us in these verses :— 


' Phoebus Apollo's the mandate was which they 
brought from Pytho, 
Voicing the will of the god, nor were his words 
unfulfilled : 
Sway in the council and honours divine belong to 
the princes ‘ 
Under whose care has been set Sparta’s city of 
charm ; 
Second to them are the elders, and next come the 
men of the people 
Duly confirming by vote unperverted decrees.” 


VII. Although Lycurgus thus tempered his civil 
polity, nevertheless the oligarchical element in it 
was still unmixed and dominant, and his successors, 
seeing it “swelling and foaming,’ as Plato says,} 
‘imposed as it were a curb upon it, namely, the 
power of the ephors.” It was about a hundred and 
thirty years after Lycurgus that the first ephors, 
Elatus and his colleagues, were appointed, in the 
reign of Theopompus. This king, they say, on being 
reviled by his wife because the royal power, when 
he handed it over to his sons, would be less than 
when he received it, said: “ Nay, but greater, in 
that it will last longer.” And in fact, by renouncing 
excessive claims and freeing itself from jealous hate, 
royalty at Sparta escaped its perils, so that the 
Spartan kings did not experience the fate which the 


1 Laws, p. 692 a. 
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Messenians and Argives inflicted upon their kings, 
who were unwilling to yield at all or remit their 
power in favour of the people. And this brings into 
the clearest light the wisdom and foresight of 
Lycurgus, when we contrast the factions and mis- 
government of the peoples and kings of Messenia 
and Argos, who were kinsmen and neighbours of the 
Spartans. They were on an equality with the 
Spartans in the beginning, and in the allotment of 
territory were thought to be even better off than 
they, and yet their prosperity did not last long, 
but what with the insolent temper of their kings 
and the unreasonableness of their peoples, their 
established institutions were confounded, and they 
made it clear that it was in very truth a divine 
blessing which the Spartans had enjoyed in the 
man who framed and tempered their civil polity 
for them. These events, however, were of later 
date. 

VIII. A second, and a very bold political measure 
of Lycurgus, in his redistribution of the land. For 
there was a dreadful inequality in this regard, the 
city was heavily burdened with indigent and help- 
less people, and wealth was wholly concentrated in 
the hands of a few. Determined, therefore, to 
banish insolence and envy and crime and luxury, 
and those yet more deep-seated and afflictive dis- 
eases of the state, poverty and wealth, he persuaded 
his fellow-citizens to make one parcel of all their 
territory and divide it up anew, and to live with 
one another on a basis of entire uniformity and 
equality in the means of subsistence, seeking pre- 
éminence through virtue alone, assured that there 
was no other difference or inequality between man 
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and man than that which was established by blame 
for base actions and praise for good ones. 

Suiting the deed to the word, he distributed the rest 
of the Laconian land among the “ perioeci,” or free 
provincials, in thirty thousand lots, and that which 
belonged to the city of Sparta, in nine thousand 
lots, to as many genuine Spartans. But some say 
that Lycurgus distributed only six thousand lots 
among the Spartans, and that three thousand were 
afterwards added by Polydorus; others still, that 
Polydorus added half of the nine thousand to the 
half distributed by Lycurgus. The lot of each was 
large enough to produce annually seventy bushels of 
barley for a man and twelve for his wife, with a 
proportionate amount of wine and oil. Lycurgus 
thought that a lot of this size would be sufficient for 
them, since they needed sustenance enough to pro- 
mote vigour and health of body, and nothing else. 
And it is said that on returning from a journey some 
time afterwards, as he traversed the land just after 
the harvest, and saw the heaps of grain standing 
parallel and equal to one another, he smiled, and 
said to them that were by: “ All Laconia looks 
like a family estate newly divided among many 
brothers.” 

IX. Next, he undertook to divide up their movable 
property also, in order that every vestige of uneven- 
ness and inequality might be removed ; and when he 
saw that they could not bear to have it taken from 
them directly, he took another course, and overcame 
their avarice by political devices. In the first place, 
he withdrew all gold and silver money from currency, 
and ordained the use of iron money only. Then to 
a great weight and mass of this he gave a trifling. 
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value, so that ten minas’ worth! required a large 
store-room in the house, and a yoke of cattle to 
transport it. When this money obtained currency, 
many sorts of iniquity went into exile from 
Lacedaemon. For who would steal, or receive as a 
bribe, or rob, or plunder that which could neither be 
concealed, nor possessed with satisfaction, nay, nor 
even cut to pieces with any profit? For vinegar 
was used, as we are told, to quench the red-hot iron, 
robbing it of its temper and making it worthless for 
any other purpose, when once it had become brittle 
and hard to work. 

In the next place, he banished the unnecessary 
and superfluous arts. And even without such banish- 
ment most of them would have departed with the 
old coinage, since there was no sale for their pro- 
ducts. For the iron money could not be carried into 
the rest of Greece, nor had it any value there, but 
was rather held in ridicule. It was not possible, 
therefore, to buy any foreign wares or bric-a-brac ; 
no merchant-seamen brought freight into their 
harbours; no rhetoric teacher set foot on Laconian 
soil, no vagabond soothsayer, no keeper of harlots, no 
gold- or silver-smith, since there was no money there. 
But luxury, thus gradually deprived of that which 
stimulated and supported it, died away of itself, and 
men of large possessions had no advantage over the 
poor, because their wealth found no public outlet, 
but had to be stored up at home in idleness. In this 
way it came about that such common and necessary 
utensils as bedsteads, chairs, and tables were most 
excellently made among them, and the Laconian 
“kothon,” or drinking-cup, was in very high repute 


“1 About £40, or $200. 
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for usefulness among soldiers in active service, as 
Critias tells us. For its colour concealed the dis- 


agreeable appearance of the water which they were — 


often compelled to drink, and its curving lips caught 
the muddy sediment and held it inside, so that only 
the purer part reached the mouth of the drinker. 


For all this they had to thank their lawgiver ; since 


their artisans were now freed from useless tasks, and 
displayed the beauty of their workmanship in objects 
of constant and necessary use. | 

X. With a view to attack luxury still more and 
remove the thirst for wealth, he introduced his third 
and most exquisite political device, namely, the 
institution of common messes, so that they might 
eat with one another in companies, of common and 
specified foods, and not take their meals at home, 
reclining on costly couches at costly tables, deliver- 
ing themselves into the hands of servants and 


\. cooks to be fattened in the dark, like voracious 


animals, and ruining not only their characters but 
‘ also their bodies, by surrendering them to every 
desire and all sorts of surfeit, which call for long 
sleeps, hot baths, abundant rest, and, as it were, daily 
nursing and tending. This was surely a great 
achievement, but it was a still greater one to make 
wealth “an object of no desire,’ as Theophrastus 
says, and even “unwealth,”! by this community of 
meals and simplicity of diet. For the rich man could 
neither use nor enjoy nor even see or display his 
abundant means, when he went to the same meal 
as the poor man; so that it was in Sparta alone, of 
all the cities under the sun, that men could have that 
far-famed sight, a Plutus blind, and lying as lifeless 


1 Cf. Morals, p. 527 b. 
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and motionless as a picture. For the rich could not 
even dine beforehand at home and then go to the 
common mess with full stomachs, but the rest kept 
careful watch of him who did not eat and drink with 
them, and reviled him as a weakling, and one too 
effeminate for the common diet. 

XI. It was due, therefore, to this last political 
device above all, that the wealthy citizens were 
incensed against Lycurgus, and banding together 
against him, denounced him publicly with angry 
shouts and cries ; finally many pelted him with stones, 
so that he ran from the market-place. He succeeded 
in reaching sanctuary before the rest laid hands on 
him ; but one young man, Alcander, otherwise no 
mean nature, but hasty and passionate, pressed hard 
upon him, and as he turned about, smote him with 
his staff and put out one of his eyes. Lycurgus, 
however, was far from yielding in consequence of 
this calamity, but confronted his countrymen, and 
showed them his face besmeared with blood and _ his 
eye destroyed. Whereupon they were so filled with 
shame and sorrow at the sight, that they placed 
Aleander in his hands, and conducted him to his 
house with sympathetic indignation. Lycurgus com- 
mended them for their conduct, and dismissed them, 
but took Alcander into the house with him, where 
he did the youth no harm by word or deed, but after 
sending away his customary servants and attendants, 
ordered him to minister to his wants. The youth, 
who was of a noble disposition, did as he was com- 
manded, without any words, and abiding thus with 
Lycurgus, and sharing his daily life, he came to 
know the gentleness of the man, the calmness of his 
spirit, the rigid simplicity of his habits, and _ his 
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unwearied industry. He thus became a devoted 
follower of Lycurgus, and used to tell his intimates 
and friends that the man was not harsh nor self-willed, 
as he had supposed, but the mildest and gentlest of 
them all. Such, then, was the chastisement of this 
young man, and such the penalty laid upon him, 
namely, to become, instead of a wild and impetuous 
youth, a most decorous and discreet man. Lycurgus, 
moreover, in memory of his misfortune, built a temple 
to Athena Optilitis, so called from “ optilus,” which is 
the local Doric word for eye. Some writers, however, 
of whom one is Dioscorides, who wrote a treatise on 
the Spartan civil polity, say that although Lyeurgus 
was struck in the eye, his eye was not blinded, but 
he built the temple to the goddess as a thank-offering 
for its healing. Be that as it may, the Spartan 
practice of carrying staves into their assemblies was 
abandoned after this unfortunate accident. 

XII. As for the public messes, the Cretans call them 
“andreia,’ but the Lacedaemonians, “ phiditia,’’ 
either because they are conducive to friendship and 
friendliness, “phiditia’’ being equivalent to 
“ philitia ”’ ; or because they accustom men to sim- 
plicity and thrift, for which their word is “ pheido.” 
But it is quite possible, as some say, that the first 
letter of the word “phiditia” has been added to 
it, making “ phiditia” out of “ editia,’ which refers 
merely to meals and eating. They met in companies 
of fifteen, a few more or less, and each one of the 
mess-mates contributed monthly a bushel of barley- 
meal, eight gallons of wine, five- pounds of cheese, 
two and a half pounds of figs, and in addition to this, - 
a very small sum of money for such relishes as flesh 
and fish. Besides this, whenever any one made a 
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sacrifice of first fruits, or brought home game from 
the hunt, he sent a portion to his mess. For when- 
ever any one was belated by a sacrifice or the chase, 
he was allowed to sup at home, but the rest had to be 
at the mess. For a long time this custom of eating 
at common mess-tables was rigidly observed. For 
instance, when King Agis, on returning from an 
expedition in which he had been victorious over the 
Athenians, wished to sup at home with his wife, and 
sent for his rations, the polemarchs! refused to send 
them to him; and when on the following day his 
anger led him to omit the customary sacrifice, they 
laid a fine upon him. 

Boys also used to come to these public messes, as if 
they were attending schools of sobriety; there they 
would listen to political discussions and see instructive 
models of liberal breeding. There they themselves 
also became accustomed to sport and jest without 
scurrility, and to endure jesting without displeasure. 
Indeed, it seems to have been especially characteristic 
of a Spartan to endure jesting; but if any one could 
not bear up under it, he had only to ask it, and the 
jester ceased. As each one came in, the eldest of 
the company pointed to the door and said to him: 
‘Through that door no word goes forth outside.” 
And they say that a candidate for membership in one 
of these messes underwent the following ordeal. Each 
of the mess-mates took in his hand a bit of soft bread, 
and when a servant came along with a bowl upon 
his head, then they cast it into this without a word, 
like a ballot, leaving it just as it was if he approved 
of the candidate, but if he disapproved, squeezing 
it tight in his hand first. For the flattened piece 


1 At Sparta, military commanders under the kings, 
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of bread had the force of a perforated, or negative, 
ballot. And if one such is found in the bowl, the 
candidate is not admitted to the mess, because they 
wish all its members to be congenial. The candi- 
date thus rejected is said to have been “ caddished,” 
for “ caddichus’’ 1 is the name of the bow! into which 
they cast the pieces of bread. Of their dishes, the 
black broth is held in the highest esteem, so that the 
elderly men do not even ask for a bit of meat, but leave 
it for the young men, while they themselves have the 
broth poured out for their meals. And it is said that 
one of the kings of Pontus actually bought a Spartan 
cook for the sake of having this broth, and then, when 
he tasted it, disliked it; whereupon the cook said: 
‘¢© King, those who relish this broth must first have 
bathed in the river Eurotas.” After drinking mod- 
erately, they go off home without a torch; for they 
are not allowed to walk with a light, either on this 
or any other occasion, that they may accustom them- 
selves to marching boldly and without fear in the 
darkness of night. Such, then, is the fashion of 
their common messes. 

XIII. None of his laws were put into writing by 
Lycurgus, indeed, one of the so-called “rhetras”’ 
forbids it. For he thought that if the most import- 
ant and binding principles which conduce to the 
prosperity and virtue of a city were implanted in the 
habits and training of its citizens, they would remain 
unchanged and secure, having a stronger bond than 
compulsion in the fixed purposes imparted to the 
young by education, which performs the office of a 
law-giver for every one of them. And as for minor 

1 Or ‘‘caddos,” from which the verb in the Greek text is 
formed. 
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matters, such as business contracts, and cases where 
the needs vary from time to time, it was better, as he 
thought, not to hamper them by written constraints 
or fixed usages, but to suffer them, as occasion de- 
manded, to receive such modifications as educated 
men should determine. Indeed, he assigned the 
function of law-making wholly and entirely to 
education. 

One of his rhetras accordingly, as I have said, 
prohibited the use of written laws. Another was 
directed against extravagance, ordaining that every 
house should have its roof fashioned by the axe, and 
its doors by the saw only, and by no other tool. 
For, as in later times Epaminondas is reported to 
have said at his own table, that such a meal did not 
comport with treachery, so Lycurgus was the first to 
see clearly that such a house does not comport with 
luxury and extravagance. Nor is any man so vulgar 
and senseless as to introduce into a simple and common 
house silver-footed couches, purple coverlets, gold 
drinking-cups, and all the extravagance which goes 
along with these, but one must of necessity adapt and 
proportion his couch to his house, his coverlets to his 
couch, and to this the rest of his supplies and equip- 
ment. It was because he was used to this simplicity 
that Leotychides the Elder, as we are told, when he 
was dining in Corinth, and saw the roof of the house 
adorned with costly panellings, asked his host if trees 
grew square in that country. | 

A third rhetra of Lycurgus is mentioned, which 
forbids making frequent expeditions against the same 
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enemies, in order not to accustom such enemies to 
frequent defence of themselves, which would make 
them warlike. And this was the special grievance 
which they had against King Agesilaiis in later times, 
namely, that by his continual and frequent incursions 
and expeditions into Boeotia he rendered the Thebans 
a match for the Lacedaemonians. And therefore, 
when Antalcidas saw the king wounded, he said: 
“This is a fine tuition-fee which thou art getting 
from the Thebans, for teaching them how to fight, 
when they did not wish to do it, and did not know 
how.” Such ordinances as these were called “rhetras”’ 
by Lycurgus, implying that they came from the god 
and were oracles. 

XIV. In the ‘matter of education, which he 
regarded as the greatest and noblest task of the 
law-giver, he began at the very source, by carefully 
regulating marriages and births. For it is not true 
that, as Aristotle says,! he tried to bring the women 
under proper restraint, but desisted, because he 
could not overcome the great licence and power 
which the women enjoyed on account of the many 
expeditions in which their husbands were engaged. 
During these the men were indeed obliged to leave 
their wives in sole control at home, and for this 
reason paid them greater deference than was their 
due, and gave them the title of Mistress. But even 
to the women Lycurgus paid all possible atten- 
tion. He made the maidens exercise their bodies in 
running, wrestling, casting the discus, and hurling 
the javelin, in order that the fruit of their wombs 
might have vigorous root in vigorous bodies and 
come to better maturity, and that they themselves 


1 Pol. ii. 6, 8. 
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might.come with vigour to the fulness of their times, 
and struggle successfully and easily with the pangs 
of child-birth. He freed them from softness and 
delicacy and all effeminacy by accustoming the 
maidens no less than the youths to wear tunics only 
in processions, and at certain festivals to dance and 
sing when the young men were present as spectators. 
There they sometimes even mocked and railed good- 
naturedly at any youth who had misbehaved himself ; 
and again they would sing the praises of those who 
had shown themselves worthy, and so inspire the 
young men with great ambition and ardour. For he 
who was thus extolled for his valour and held in 
honour among the maidens, went away exalted by 
their praises ; while the sting of their playful raillery 
was no less sharp than that of serious admonitions, 
especially as the kings and senators, together with 
+the rest of the citizens, were all present at the 
spectacle. | 

Nor was there anything disgraceful in this scant 
clothing of the maidens, for modesty attended them, 
and wantonness was banished; nay, rather, it pro- 
duced in them habits of simplicity and an ardent 
desire for health and beauty of body. It gave also 
to woman-kind a taste of Jofty sentiment, for they 
felt that they too had a place in the arena of bravery 
and ambition. Wherefore they were led to think 
and speak as Gorgo, the wife of Leonidas, is said to 
have done. When some foreign woman, as it would 
seem, said to her: “ You Spartan women are the 
only ones who rule their men,” she answered: “ Yes, 
we are the only ones that give birth to men.” 

XV. Moreover, there were incentives to marriage 
in these things,—I mean such things as the appear- 
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ance of the maidens without much clothing in pro- 
cessions and athletic contests where young men were 
looking on, for these were drawn on by necessity, “ not 
geometrical, but the sort of necessity which lovers 
know,’ as Plato says.!. Nor was this all; Lycurgus 
also put a kind of public stigma upon confirmed 
bachelors. They were excluded from the sight of 
the young men and maidens at their exercises, and 
in winter the magistrates ordered them to march 
round the market-place in their tunics only, and as 
they marched, they sang a certain song about them- 
selves, and its burden was that they were justly 
punished for disobeying the laws. Besides this, they 
were deprived of the honour and gracious attentions 
which the young men habitually paid to their elders. 
Therefore there was no one to find fault with what 
was said to Dercyllidas, reputable general though he 
was. As he entered a company, namely, one of the 
younger men would not offer him his seat, but said : 
“Indeed, thou hast begotten no son who will one 
day give his seat to me.” 

For their marriages the women were carried off 
by. force, not when they were small and unfit for 
wedlock, but when they were in full bloom and 
wholly ripe. After the woman was thus carried off, 
the bride’s-maid, so called, took her in charge, cut 
her hair off close to the head, put a man’s cloak and 
sandals on her, and laid her down on a pallet, on the 
floor, alone, in the dark. Then the bride-groom, 
not flown with wine nor enfeebled by excesses, but 
composed and sober, after supping at his public mess- 
table as usual, slipped stealthily into the room where 
the bride lay, loosed her virgin’s zone, and bore her 


1 Republic, p. 458 d. 
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in his arms to the marriage-bed. Then, after spend- 
ing a short time with his bride, he went away 
composedly to his usual quarters, there to sleep with 
the other young men. And so he continued to do 
from that time on, spending his days with his com- 
rades, and sleeping with them at night, but visiting 
his bride by stealth and with every precaution, full 
of dread and fear lest any of her household should 
be aware of his visits, his bride also contriving and 
conspiring with him that they might have stolen 
interviews as occasion offered. And this they did 
not for a short time only, but long enough for some 
of them to become fathers before they had looked 
upon their own wives by daylight. Such interviews 
not only brought into exercise self-restraint and 
moderation, but united husbands and wives when 
their bodies were full of creative energy and their 
affections new and fresh, not when they were sated | 
and dulled by unrestricted intercourse ; and there 
was always left behind in their hearts some residual 
spark of mutual longing and delight. 

After giving marriage such traits of reserve and 
decorum, he none the less freed men from the empty 
and womanish passion of jealous possession, by mak- 
ing it honourable for them, while keeping the 
marriage relation free from all wanton irregularities, 
to share with other worthy men in the begetting of 
children, laughing to scorn those who regard such 
common privileges as intolerable, and resort to 
murder and war rather than grant them. For 
example, an elderly man with a young wife, if he 
looked with favour and esteem on some fair and 
noble young man, might introduce him to her, and — 
adopt her offspring by such a noble father as his 
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own. And again, a worthy man who admired some 
woman for the fine children that she bore her 
husband and the modesty of her behaviour as a wife, 
might enjoy her favours, if her husband would con- 
sent, thus planting, as it were, in a soil of beautiful 
fruitage, and begetting for himself noble sons, who 
would have the blood of noble men in their veins. 
For in the first place, Lycurgus did not regard sons 
as the peculiar property of their fathers, but rather as 
the common property of the state, and therefore 
would not have his citizens spring from random 
parentage, but from the best there was. In the 
second place, he saw much folly and vanity in what 
other peoples enacted for the regulation of these 
matters; in the breeding of dogs and horses they 
insist on having the best sires which money or 
favour can secure, but they keep their wives under 
lock and key, demanding that they have children by 
none but themselves, even though they be foolish, or 
infirm, or diseased ; as though children of bad stock 
did not show their badness to those first who 
possessed and reared them, and children of good 
stock, contrariwise, their goodness. The freedom 
which thus prevailed at that time in marriage 
relations was aimed at physical and political well- 
being, and was far removed from the licentiousness 
which was afterwards attributed to their women, 
so much so that adultery was wholly unknown 
among them. And a saying is reported of one 
Geradas,! a Spartan of very ancient type, who, on 
being asked by a stranger what the punishment 
for adulterers was among them, answered : “ Stranger, 


1 The name is Geradatas in Morals, p. 228 c (Apophtheg. 
Lacon. 20). 
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there is no adulterer among us.” “Suppose, then,” 
replied the stranger, “there should be one.” “A 
bull,’’ said Geradas, “ would be his forfeit, a bull so 
large that it could stretch over Mount Taygetus and 
drink from the river Eurotas.”” Then the stranger was 
astonished and said : “ But how could there be a bull 
so large?”’ To which Geradas replied, with a smile: 
«But how could there be an adulterer in Sparta?” 
Such, then, are the accounts we find of their marriages. 

XVI. Offspring was not reared at the will of the 
father, but was taken and carried by him to a place 
called Lesche, where the elders of the_ tribes 
officially examined the infant, and if it was well- 
built and sturdy, they ordered the father to rear it, 
and assigned it one of the nine thousand lots of 
land; but if it was ill-born and deformed, they 
sent it to the so-called Apothetae, a chasm-like 
place at the foot of Mount Taygetus, in the conviction 
that the life of that which nature had not well 
equipped at the very beginning for health and 
strength, was of no advantage either to itself or the 
state. On the same principle, the women used to 
bathe their new-born babes not with water, but 
with wine, thus making a sort of test of their con- 
stitutions. For it is said that epileptic and sickly 
infants are thrown into convulsions by the strong 
wine and loose their senses, while the healthy ones 
are rather tempered by it, like steel, and given a 
firm habit of body. Their nurses, too, exercised 
great care and skill; they reared infants without 
swaddling-bands, and thus left their limbs and figures 
free to develop; besides, they taught them to be 
contented and happy, not dainty about their food, 
nor fearful of the dark, nor afraid to be left alone, 
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nor given to contemptible peevishness and whim- 
pering. This is the reason why foreigners sometimes 
bought Spartan nurses for their children. Amycla, 
for instance, the nurse of. the Athenian Alcibiades, 
is said to have been a Spartan.! 

And yet Alcibiades, as Plato says,? had for a tutor, 
set over him by Pericles, one Zopyrus, who was just 
acommon slave. But Lycurgus would not put the sons 
of Spartans in charge of purchased or hired tutors, 
nor was it lawful for every father to rear or train his 
son as he pleased, but as soon as they were seven 
years old, Lycurgus ordered them all to be taken by 
the state and enrolled in companies, where they were 
put under the same discipline and nurture, and 
so became accustomed to share one another’s sports 
and studies. The boy who excelled in judgement 
and was most courageous in fighting, was made 
captain of his company; on him the rest all kept 
their eyes, obeying his orders, and submitting to 
his punishments, so that their boyish training was a 
practice of obedience. Besides, the elderly men 
used to watch their sports, and by ever and anon 
egging them on to mimic battles and disputes, learned 
accurately how each one of them was naturally dis- 
posed when it was a question of boldness and aggres- 
siveness in their struggles. 

Of reading and writing, they learned only enough 
to serve their turn; all the rest of their training was 
calculated to make them obey commands well, en- 
dure hardships, and conquer in battle. Therefore, 
as they grew in age, their bodily exercise was 
increased ; their heads were close-clipped, and they 


1 Cf. Alcibiades i. 2. 2 Alcibiades i. p. 122 b. 
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were accustomed to going bare-foot, and to playing 
for the most part without clothes. When they were 
twelve years old, they no longer had tunics to wear, 
received one cloak a year, had hard, dry flesh, and 
knew little of baths and ointments; only on certain 
days of the year, and few at that, did they indulge 
in such amenities. They slept together, in troops 
and companies, on pallet-beds which they collected 
for themselves, breaking off with their hands—no 
knives allowed—the tops of the rushes which grew 
along the river Eurotas. In the winter-time, they 
added to the stuff of these pallets the so-called 
“lycophon,” or ¢thestle-down, which was thought to 
have warmth in it. 

XVII. When the boys reached this age, they were 
favoured with the society of lovers from among the 
reputable young men. The elderly men also kept 
close watch of them, coming more frequently to their 
places of exercise, and observing their contests of 
strength and wit, not cursorily, but with the idea 
that they were all in a sense the fathers and tutors 
and governors of all the boys. In this way, at every fit- 
ting time and in every place, the boy who went wrong 
had someone to admonish and chastise him. Nor 
was this all; one of the noblest and best men of the 
city was appointed paedonome, or inspector of the 
boys, and under his directions the boys, in their 
several companies, put themselves under the com- 
mand of the most prudent and warlike of the so- 
called Eirens. This was the name given to those 
who had been for two years out of the class of boys, 
and Melleirens, or Would-be Eirens, was the name 
for the oldest of the boys. This eiren, then, a youth 
of twenty years, commands his subordinates in their 
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mimic battles, and in doors makes them serve him at ~~ 
his meals. He commissions the larger ones to fetch 
wood, and the smaller ones potherbs. And they steal 
_ what they fetch, some of them entering the gardens, 
and others creeping right slyly and cautiously into 
the public messes of the men ; but if a boy is caught 
stealing, he is soundly flogged, as a careless and un- 
skilful thief. They steal, too, whatever food they 
can, and learn to be adept in setting upon people 
when asleep or off their guard. But the boy who 
is caught gets a flogging and must go hungry. 
For the meals allowed them are scanty, in order 
that they may take into their own hands the fight 
against hunger, and so be forced into boldness and 
cunning. 

This is the main object of their spare diet; a 
secondary one is to make them grow tall. For it 
contributes to height of stature when the vitality 
is not impeded and hindered by a mass of nourish- 
ment which forces it into thickness and width, but 
ascends of its own lightness, and when the body 
grows freely and easily. The same thing seems also 
to conduce to beauty of form; for lean and meagre 
habits yield more readily to the force of articulation, 
whereas the gross and over-fed are so heavy as to 
resist it. Just so, we may be sure, women who take 
physic while they are pregnant, bear children which 
are lean, it may be, but well-shaped and fine, because 
the lightness of the parent matter makes it more 
susceptible to moulding. However, the reason for 
this I must leave for others to investigate. 

XVIII. The boys make such a serious matter of 
their stealing, that one of them, as the story goes, 
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who was carrying concealed under his cloak a young 
fox which he had stolen, suffered the animal to tear 
out his bowels with its teeth and claws, and died 
rather than have his theft detected. And even this 
story gains credence from what their youths now 
endure, many of whom I have seen expiring under 
the lash at the altar of Artemis Orthia. 

The eiren, as he reclined after supper, would 
order one of the boys to sing a song, and to another 
would put a question requiring a careful and 
deliberate answer, as, for instance, “ Who is the best 
man in the city?” or, “ What thinkest thou of this 
man’s conduct?” In this way the boys were 
accustomed to pass right judgements and interest 
themselves at the very outset in the conduct of the 
citizens. For if one of them was asked who was a good 
citizen, or who an infamous one, and had no answer 
to make, he was judged to have a torpid spirit, and 
one that would not aspire to excellence. And the 
answer must not only have reasons and proof given 
for it, but also be couched in very brief and concise 
language, and the one who gave a faulty answer was 
punished with a bite in the thumb from the eiren. 
Often-times, too, the eiren punished the boys in the 
presence of the elders and magistrates, thus show- 
ing whether his punishments were reasonable and 
proper or not. While he was punishing them, 
he suffered no restraint, but after the boys were 
gone, he was brought to an account if his punish- 
ments were harsher than was necessary, or, on the 
other hand, too mild and gentle. 

The boys’ lovers also shared with them in their 
honour or disgrace ; and it is said that one of them 
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was once fined by the magistrates because his favourite 
boy had let an ungenerous cry escape him while he 
was fighting. Moreover, though this sort of love 
was so approved among them that even the maideps 
found lovers in good and noble women, still, there 
was no jealous rivalry in it, but those who fixed 
their affections on the same boys made this rather a 
foundation for friendship with one another, and 
persevered in common efforts to make their loved one 
as noble as possible. 

XIX. The boys were also taught to use a discourse 
which combined pungency with grace, and condensed 
much observation into a few words. His iron money, 
indeed, Lycurgus made of large weight and small 
value, as I have observed,! but the current coin of 
discourse he adapted to the expression of deep and 
abundant meaning with simple and brief diction, by 
contriving that the general habit of silence should 
make the boys sententious and correct in their 
answers. For as sexual incontinence generally pro- 
duces unfruitfulness and sterility, so intemperance in 
talking makes discourse empty and vapid. King Agis, 
accordingly, when a certain Athenian decried the 
Spartan swords for being so short, and said that 
jugglers on the stage easily swallowed them, replied: 
“ And yet we certainly reach our enemies with these 
daggers.’ And I observe that although the speech 
also of the Spartans seems short, yet it certainly 
reaches the point, and arrests the thought of the 
listener. 

And indeed Lycurgus himself seems to have been 

1 Chapter ix. 1. 
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short and sententious in his speech, if we may judge 
from his recorded sayings; that, for instance, on 
forms of government, to one who demanded the 
establishment of democracy in the city: “Go thou,” 
said he, “ and first establish democracy in thy house- 
hold.” That, again, to one who inquired why he 
ordained such small and inexpensive sacrifices : 
‘‘ That we may never omit,” said he, “ to honour the 
gods.” Again, in the matter of athletic contests, he 
allowed the citizens to engage only in those where 
there was no stretching forth of hands.! There 
are also handed down similar answers which he made 
by letter to his fellow-citizens. When they asked 
how they could ward off an invasion of enemies, he 
answered : “ By remaining poor, and by not desiring 
to be greater the one than .the other.’”’ And when 
they asked about fortifying their city, he answered : 
“A city will be well fortified which is surrounded by 
brave men and not by bricks.” Now regarding these 
and similar letters, belief and scepticism are alike 
difficult. 

XX. Of their aversion to long speeches, the 
following apophthegms are proof. King Leonidas, 
when a certain one discoursed with him out of all 
season on matters of great concern, said: “ My 
friend, the matter urges, but not the time.”” Char- 
ilaiis, the nephew of Lycurgus, when asked why his 
uncle had made so few laws, answered : “ Men of few 
words need few laws.” Archidamidas, when certain 
ones found fault with Hecataeus the Sophist for 
saying nothing after being admitted to their public 
mess, answered: “He who knows how, knows also 
when to speak.” Instances of the pungent sayings 

1 After the manner of men begging their conquerors to 
spare their lives. 
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not devoid of grace, of which I spoke,! are the 
following. Demaratus, when a troublesome fellow 
was pestering him with ill-timed questions, and 
especially with the oft repeated query who was the 
best of the Spartans, answered at last: “He who is 
least like thee.’’ And Agis, when certain ones were 
praising the Eleians for their just and honourable 
conduct of the Olympic games, said: “ And what 
great matter is it for the Eleians to practise righte- 
ousness one day in five years?’’ And Theopompus, 
when a stranger kept saying, as he showed him 
kindness, that in his own city he was called a lover 
of Sparta, remarked: “ My good Sir, it were better 
for thee to be called a lover of thine own city.” 
And Pleistoanax, the son of Pausanias, when an 
Athenian orator declared that the Lacedaemonians 
had no learning, said : “True, we are indeed the only 
Hellenes who have learned no evil from you.”’ And 
Archidamus, when some one asked him how many 
Spartans there were, replied : “ Enough, good Sir, to 
keep evil men away.” 

And even from their jests it is possible to judge of 
their character. For it was their wont never to talk 
at random, and to let slip no speech which had not 
have some thought or other worth serious attention. 
For instance, when one of them was invited to hear 
a man imitate the nightingale, he said: “I have 
heard the bird herself.’’ And another, on reading 
the epitaph :— } 

“Tyranny’s fires they were trying to quench when 
panoplied Ares 
Slew them ; Selinus looked down from her gates 
on their death,” 


1 Chapter xix. 1. 
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said: “ The men deserved to die; they should have 
let the fires burn out entirely.” And a youth, when 
some one promised to give him game-cocks that 
would die fighting, said, “ Don’t do that, but give 
me some of the kind that kill fighting.” Another, 
seeing men seated on stools in a privy, said : “ May 
I never sit where I cannot give place to an elder.” 
The character of their apophthegms, then, was such as 
to justify the remark that love of wisdom rather than 
love of bodily exercise was the special characteristic 
of a Spartan. 
XXI. Nor was their training in music and poetry 
-any less serious a concern than the emulous purity of 
their speech, nay, their very songs had a stimulus 
that roused the spirit and awoke enthusiastic and 
effectual effort; the style of them was simple 
and unaffected, and their themes were serious 
and edifying. They were for the most part praises 
ot men who had died for Sparta, calling them blessed 
and happy; censure of men who had played the 
coward, picturing their grievous and _ ill-starred life ; 
and such promises and boasts of valour as befitted 
the different ages. Ot the last, it may not be 
amiss to cite one, by way of illustration. They 
had three choirs at their festivals, corresponding to 
the three ages, and the choir of old men would 
sing first :-— 


“We once did deeds of prowess and were strong 
young men.” 
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1 giydocdeo Cobet, as in Morals, pp. 238 b, 544 e, and S 
(first hand): weipay AaBé (come take a try). 


2 ‘péwe: Scaliger’s correction of épwe. Cf. Bergk, Poet. 
Lyr. Gr. iii.4 p. 51 (Aleman, Frag. 35). 
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Then the choir of young men would respond :— 
“We are so now, and if you wish, behold and see.”’ 
And then the third choir, that of the boys, would 


sing :— 
‘““We shall be sometime mightier men by far than 
both.” 


In short, if one studies the poetry of Sparta, of 
which some specimens were still extant in my time, 
and makes himself familiar with the marching songs 
which they used, to the accompaniment of the flute, 
when charging upon their foes, he will conclude 
that Terpander and Pindar were right in associating 
valour with music. The former writes thus of the 
Lacedaemonians :— 


“ Flourish there both the spear of the brave and the 


Muse’s clear message, 
Justice, too, walks the broad streets ef 


And Pindar says :—! 
“There are councils of Elders, 
And young men’s conquering spears, 
And dances, the Muse, and joyousness.” 


The Spartans are thus showr to be at the same time 
most musical and most warlike ; 





‘In equal poise to match the sword hangs the sweet 
art of the harpist,” 


as their poet says. For just before their battles, the 
king sacrificed to the Muses, reminding his warriors, 
as it would seem, of their training, and of the firm 


1 Fragment 199, Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. i.‘ p. 448. 
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1 xapévrwy MSS., Coraés, Sintenis!, and Bekker: épdévrep 
(sn the sight of ), with Xenophon, Retp. Lac. xiii. 8. 
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decisions they had made, in order that they might be 
prompt to face the dread issue, and might perform such 
martial deeds as would be worthy of some record.! 
XXII. In time of war, too, they relaxed the 
severity of the young men’s discipline, and permitted 
them to beautify their hair and ornament their arms 
and clothing, rejoicing to see them, like horses, 
prance and neigh for the contest. Therefore they 
wore their hair long as soon as they ceased to be 
youths, and particularly in times of danger they took 
pains to have it glossy and well-combed, remember- 
ing a certain saying of Lycurgus, that a fine head of 
hair made the handsome more comely still, and the 
ugly more terrible. Their bodily exercises, too, were 
less rigorous during their campaigns, and in other 
ways their young warriors were allowed a regimen 
which was less curtailed and rigid, so that they were 
the only men in the world with whom war brought 
a respite in the training for war. And when at last 
they were drawn up in battle array and the enemy 
was at hand, the king sacrificed the customary she- 
goat, commanded all the warriors to set garlands upon 
their heads, and ordered the pipers to pipe the strains 
of the hymn to Castor; then he himself led off in a 
marching paean, and it was a sight equally grand 
and terrifying when they marched in step with the 
rhythm of the flute, without any gap in their line of 
battle, and with no confusion in their souls, but 
calmly and cheerfully moving with the strains of 
their hymn into the deadly fight. Neither fear nor 
excessive fury is likely to possess men so disposed, 


1 The Greek of this sentence is obscure, and the translation 
doubtful. 
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but rather a firm purpose full of hope and courage, 
believing as they do that Heaven is their ally. 

The king marched against the enemy in close 
companionship with one who had been crowned 
victor in the great games. And they tell of a 
certain Spartan who refused to be bought off from a 
contest at Olympia by large sums of money, and after 
a long struggle outwrestled his antagonist. When 
some one said to him then: “ What advantage, O 
Spartan, hast thou got from thy victory?” he 
answered, with a smile: “I shall stand in front of my 
king when I fight our enemies.” When they had 
conquered and routed an enemy, they pursued him 
far enough to make their victory secure by his flight, 
and then at once retired, thinking it ignoble and 
unworthy of a Hellene to hew men to pieces who 
had given up the fight and abandoned the field. And 
this was not only a noble and magnanimous policy, 
but it was also useful. For their antagonists, knowing 
that they slew those who resisted them, but showed 
mercy to those who yielded to them, were apt to think 
flight more advantageous than resistance. 

XXIII. Hippias the Sophist says that Lycurgus 
himself was very well versed in war and took part in 
many campaigns, and Philostephanus attributes to 
him the arrangement of the Spartan cavalry by 
“‘oulamoi,” explaining that the “oulamos,” as con- 
stituted by him, was a troop of fifty horsemen in a 
square formation. But Demetrius the Phalerean 
says he engaged in no warlike undertakings, and 
established his constitution in a time of peace. And 
indeed the design of the Olympic truce would seem 
to bespeak a man of gentleness, and predisposed to 
peace. And yet there are some who say, as 
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Hermippus reminds us, that at the outset Lycurgus 
had nothing whatever to do with Iphitus and his 
enterprise, but happened to come that way by 
chance, and be a spectator at the games; that he 
heard behind him, however, what seemed to be a 
human voice, chiding him and expressing amazement 
that he did not urge his fellow-citizens to take. part 
in the great festival ; and since, on turning round, he 
did not see the speaker anywhere, he concluded that 
the voice was from heaven, and therefore betook 
himself to Iphitus, and assisted him in giving the 
festival a more notable arrangement and a more 
enduring basis. 

XXIV. The training of the Spartans lasted into 
the years of full maturity. No man was allowed to 
live as he pleased, but in their city, as in a military 
encampment, they always had a prescribed regimen 
and employment in public service, considering that 
they belonged entirely to their country and not to 
themselves, watching over the boys, if no other duty 
was laid upon them, and either teaching them some 
useful thing, or learning it themselves from their 
elders. For one of the noble and blessed privileges 
which Lycurgus provided for his fellow-citizens, was 
abundance of leisure, since he forbade their engaging 
in any mechanical art whatsoever, and as for money- 
making, with its laborious efforts to amass wealth, 
there was no need of it at all, since wealth awakened 
no envy and brought no honour. Besides, the Helots 
tilled their ground for them, and paid them the 
produce mentioned above.! Therefore it was that 
one of them who was sojourning at Athens when the 
courts were in session, and learned that a certain 


} Chapter viii. 4. 
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I ércvdeplas, Sintenis? with Coraés, after Bryan; éaev- 
Gepfavy MSS., Sintenis!, and Bekker. 
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Athenian had been fined for idleness and was going 
home in great distress of mind and attended on his 
way by sympathetic and sorrowing friends, begged 
the bystanders to show him the man who had been 
fined for living like a freeman. So servile a thing 
did they regard the devotion to the mechanical arts 
and to money-making. And law-suits, of course, 
vanished from among them with their gold and silver 
coinage, for they knew neither greed nor want, but 
equality in well-being was established there, and 
easy living based on simple wants. Choral dances and 
feasts and festivals and hunting and bodily exercise 
and social converse occupied their whole time, when 
they were not on a military expedition. 

XXV. Those who were under thirty years of age 
did not go into the market-place at all, but had 
their household wants supplied at the hands of 
their kinsfolk and lovers. And it was disreputable 
for the elderly men to be continually seen loitering 
there, instead of spending the greater part of the 
day in the places of exercise and the so-called 
“leschai.””+ For if they gathered in these, they 
spent their time suitably with one another, making 
no allusions to the problems of money-making or of 
exchange, nay, they were chiefly occupied there in 
praising some noble action or censuring some base 
one, with jesting and laughter which made the path 
to instruction and correction easy and natural. For 
not even Lycurgus himself was immoderately severe ; 
indeed, Sosibius tells us that he actually dedicated 
a little statue of Laughter, and introduced season- 
able jesting into their drinking parties and like 


1 Places where men assembled for conversation. 
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diversions, to sweeten, as it were, their hardships 
and meagre fare. 

In a word, he trained his fellow-citizens to have 
neither the wish nor the ability to live for them- 
selves; but like bees they were to make themselves 
always integral parts of the whole community, 
clustering together about their leader, almost beside 
themselves with enthusiasm and noble ambition, and 
to belong wholly to their country. This idea can_ 
- be traced also in some of their utterances. For 
instance, Paedaretus, when he failed to be chosen 
among the three hundred best men, went away with 
a very glad countenance, as if rejoicing that the 
city had three hundred better men than himself. 
And again, Polycratidas, one of an embassy to the 
generals of the Persian king, on being asked by them 
whether the embassy was there in a private or a 
public capacity, replied: “ If we succeed, in a public 
capacity ; if we fail, in a private.” Again, Argileonis, 
the mother of Brasidas, when some Amphipolitans 
who had come to Sparta paid her a visit, asked them 
if Brasidas had died nobly and in a manner worthy 
of Sparta. Then they greatly extolled the man and 
said that Sparta had not such another, to which she 
answered: “Say not so, Strangers; Brasidas was 
noble and brave, but Sparta has many better men 
than he.” 

XXVI. The senators were at first appointed by 
Lyeurgus himself, as I have said,! from those who 
shared his counsels; but afterwards he arranged 
that any vacancy caused by death should be filled by 
the man elected as most deserving out of those 
above sixty years of age. And of all the contests in 


1 Chapter v. 7 f. 
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the world this would seem to have been the greatest 
and the most hotly disputed. For it was not the 
swiftest of the swift, nor the strongest of the strong, 
but the best and wisest of the good and wise who 
was to be elected, and have for the rest of his life, 
as a victor’s prize for excellence, what I may call the 
supreme power in the state, lord as he was of life 
and death, honour and dishonour, and all the 
greatest issues of life. The election was made in 
the following manner. An assembly of the people 
having been convened, chosen men were shut up in 
a room near by so that they could neither see nor be 
seen, but only hear the shouts of the assembly. For 
as in other matters, so here, the cries of the assembly 
decided between the competitors. These did not 
appear in a body, but each one was introduced 
separately, as the lot fell, and passed silently through 
the assembly. Then the secluded judges, who had 
writing-tablets with them, recorded in each case 
the loudness of the shouting, not knowing for whom 
it was given, but only that he was introduced first, 
second, or third, and soon. Whoever was greeted 
with the most and loudest shouting, him they 
declared elected. The victor then set a wreath 
upon his head and visited in order the temples of 
the gods. He was followed by great numbers of 
young men, who praised and extolled him, as well 
as by many women, who celebrated his excellence in 
songs, and dwelt on the happiness of his life. Each 
of his relations and friends set a repast before him, 
saying: “The city honours thee with this table.” 
When he had finished ‘his circuit, he went off to his 
mess-table. Here he fared in other ways as usual, 
but a second portion of food was set before him, 
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1 airots Coraés and Bekker, after Bryan: abrés (himeel/). 
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which he took and put by. After the supper was 
over, the women who were related to him being now 
assembled at the door of the mess-hall, he called to 
him the one whom he most esteemed and gave her 
the portion he had saved, saying that he had received 
it as a meed of excellence, and as such gave it to 
her. Upon this, she too was lauded by the rest of 
the women and escorted by them to her home. 

XXVII. Furthermore, Lycurgus made most ex- 
cellent regulations in the matter of their burials. 
To begin with, he did away with all superstitious 
terror by allowing them to bury their dead within the 
city, and to have memorials of them near the sacred 
places, thus making the youth familiar with such 
sights and accustomed to them, so that they were not 
confounded by them, and had no horror of death as 
polluting those who touched a corpse or walked 
among graves. In the second place, he permitted 
nothing to be buried with the dead; they simply 
covered the body with a scarlet robe and olive leaves 
when they laid it away. To inscribe the name of 
the dead upon the tomb was ‘not allowed, unless it 
were that of a man who had fallen in war, or that of 
a woman who had died in sacred office. He set apart 
only a short time for mourning, eleven days; on the 
twelfth, they were to sacrifice to Demeter and cease 
their sorrowing. Indeed, nothing was left untouched 
and neglected, but with all the necessary details of 
life he blended some commendation of virtue or 
rebuke of vice; and he filled the city full of good 
examples, whose continual presence and society must 
of necessity exercise a controlling and moulding 
influence upon those who were walking the path of 
honour. 
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This was the reason why he did not permit them 
to live abroad at their pleasure and wander in strange 
lands, assuming foreign habits and imitating the lives 
of peoples who were without training and lived under 
different forms of government. Nay more, he actually 
drove away from the city the multitudes which 
streamed in there for no useful purpose, not because 
he feared they might become imitators of his form 
of government and learn useful lessons in virtue, as 
Thucydides says,! but rather that they might not 
become in any wise teachers of evil. For along with 
strange people; strange doctrines must come in; and 
novel doctrines bring novel decisions, from which 
there must arise many feelings and resolutions which 
destroy the harmony of the existing political order. 
Therefore he thought it more necessary to keep bad 
manners and customs from invading and filling the 
city than it was to keep out infectious diseases. 

XXVIII. Now in all this there is no trace of 
injustice or arrogance, which some attribute to the 
laws of Lycurgus, declaring them efficacious in 
producing valour, but defective in producing righte- 
ousness. The so-called “krupteia,” or secret service, of 
the Spartans, if this be really one of the institutions 
of Lycurgus, as Aristotle says it was, may have given 
Plato also? this opinion of the man and his civil polity. 
This secret service was of the following nature, The 
magistrates from time to time sent out into the 
country at large the most discreet of the young 
warriors, equipped only with daggers and such 
supplies as were necessary. In the day time they 
seattered into obscure and out of the way places, 


1 In the Funeral Oration of Pericles, ii. 39, 1. 
2 Laws, p. 630 d. 
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1 rots &ypots MSS. (incl. 8): robs d&ypobs after Coraés. 
2 8rqm Cohet, cf. Thuc. iv. 80, 4: r¢. 
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where they hid themselves and lay quiet; but in the 
night they came down into the highways and killed 
every Helot whom they caught. Oftentimes, too, 
they actually traversed the fields where Helots were 
working and slew the sturdiest and best of them. So, 
too, Thucydides, in his history of the Peloponnesian 
war,! tells us that the Helots who had been judged 
by the Spartans to be superior in bravery, set wreaths 
upon their heads in token of their emancipation, and 
visited the temples of the gods in procession, but a 
little while afterwards all disappeared, more than 
two thousand of them, in such a way that no man 
was able to say, either then or afterwards, how they 
came by their deaths. And Aristotle in particular 
says also that the ephors, as soon as they came into 
office, made formal declaration of war upon the 
Helots, in order that there might be no impiety in 
slaying them. 

And in other ways also they were harsh and cruel 
to the Helots. For instance, they would force them 
to drink too much strong wine, and then introduce 
them into their public messes, to show the young 
men what a thing drunkenness was. They also 
ordered them to sing songs and dance dances that 
were low and ridiculous, but to let the nobler kind 
alone. And therefore in later times, they say, when 
the Thebans made their expedition into Laconia,? 
they ordered the Helots whom they captured to sing 
the songs of Terpander, Aleman, and Spendon the 
Spartan ; but they declined to do so, on the plea 
that their masters did not allow it, thus proving the 
correctness of the saying: “In Sparta the freeman 
is more a freeman than anywhere else in the world, 


1 iv. 80. 2 Under Epaminondas, 369 B.c. 
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and the slave more a slave.’’ However, in my 
opinion, such cruelties were first practised by the 
Spartans in later times, particularly after the great 
earthquake,! when the MHelots and Messenians 
together rose up against them, wrought the widest 
devastation in their territory, and brought their city 
into the greatest peril. I certainly cannot ascribe 
to Lycurgus so abominable a measure as the “ krup- 
teia,”’ judging of his character from his mildness and 
justice in all other instances. To this the voice of 
the god also bore witness.” 

XXIX. When his principal institutions were at 
last firmly fixed in the customs of the people, and 
his civil polity had sufficient growth and strength 
to support and preserve itself, just as Plato says 3 
that Deity was rejoiced to see His universe come 
into being and make its first motion, so Lycurgus 
was filled with joyful satisfaction in the magnitude 
and beauty of his system of laws, now that it 
was in operation and moving along its pathway. 
He therefore ardently desired, so far as human 
forethought could accomplish the task, to make it 
immortal, and let it go down unchanged to future 
ages. Accordingly, he assembled the whole people, 
and told them that the provisions already made were 
sufficiently adapted to promote the prosperity and 
virtue of the state, but that something of the greatest 
weight and importance remained, which he could 
not lay before them until he had consulted the god 
at Delphi. They must therefore abide by the 
established laws and make no change nor alteration 
in them until he came back from Delphi in person ; 


1 464-B.c. Cf. Plutarch’s Cimon, xvi. 
2 See chapter v. 3. 3 Timaeus, p. 37 c. 
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then he would do whatsoever the god thought best. 
When they all agreed to this and bade him set out 
on his journey, he exacted an oath from the kings 
and the senators, and afterwards from the rest of 
the citizens, that they would abide by the established 
polity and observe it until Lycurgus should come 
back ; then he set out for Delphi. 

On reaching the oracle, he sacrificed to the god, 
and asked if the laws which he had established were 
good, and sufficient to promote acity’s prosperity and 
virtue. Apollo answered that the laws which he had 
established were good, and that the city would 
continue to be held in highest honour while it kept 
to the polity of Lycurgus. This oracle Lycurgus 
wrote down, and sent it to Sparta. But for his own 
part, he sacrificed again to the god, took affectionate 
leave of his friends and of his son, and resolved 
never to release his fellow-citizens from their oath, 
but of his own accord to put an end to his life where 
he was. He had reached an age in which life was not 
yet a burden, and death no longer a terror; when he 
and his friends, moreover, appeared to be sufficiently 
prosperous and happy. He therefore abstained from 
food till he died, considering that even the death of 
a statesman should be of service to the state, and the 
ending of his life not void of effect, but recognized 
as a virtuous deed. As for himself, since he had 
wrought out fully the noblest tasks, the end of life 
would actually be a consummation of his good for- 
tune and happiness ; and as for his fellow-citizens, he 
would make his death the guardian, as it were, of 
all the blessings he had secured for them during his 
life, since they had sworn to observe and maintain 
his polity until he should return. And he was not 
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aryaryov Kal TOUS AvKovpyou KATATONTEVG due- 
Os vopous. ov em LK paTOUVT@Y _TpoTepov ov 10- 
AEws n Lrdprn ToMTELAY, arr avbpos acKnTou 
Kal copod Biov éxouca, HarXov 0, WaTreEp oe 
mounTat TOV ‘Hpaxdea pvdoroyoiar déppa Kat 
EvXov é éxovra THY orouperny émemopever Gat, Ko- 
Aalovra TOUS Tapavopous Kal Onpradders Tupav- 
vous, ots TOS ATO oKUTaANS pas ai Tpi- 
Bevos apXxouvea THs “EXddbos éxovons nal Bov- 
NoL“EVNS, KaTéhve Tas adiKxous duvaceias at 
Tupavvioas €yv Tots TONTEVLAC L, Kat TONELOUS 
éBpaBeve nal otdoes Katémave, ToANAKLS OVS 
aoTrioa Kivjoaca pilav, arn éva, Téwrpaca 
mpeo Bevtnp, @ TavTeEs evOus émoiovv TO 7 poo- 
TACT OpMEvO?, dorep at pedooat pavevros nYye- 
HOv0s, TUVTpPEXOVTES Kal KaTaxoopovpevot. Toc 
OUTOY TEpLnV Evvomias TH TONE Kal dixatocurns. 
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deceived in his expectations, so long did his city 
have the first rank in Hellas for good government 
and reputation, observing as she did for five hundred 
years the laws of Lycurgus, in which no one of the 
fourteen kings who followed him made any change, 
down to Agis the son of Archidamus. For the 
institution of the ephors did not weaken, but rather 
strengthened the civil polity, and though it was 
thought to have been done in the interests of 
the people, it really made the aristocracy more 
powerful. 

XXX. But in the reign of Agis, gold and silver 
money first flowed into Sparta, and with money, 
greed and a desire for wealth prevailed through the 
agency of Lysander, who, though incorruptible him- 
self, filled his country with the love of riches and 
with luxury, by bringing home gold and silver from 
the war, and thus subverting the laws of Lycurgus. 
While these remained in force, Sparta led the life, 
not of a city under a constitution, but of an individual 
man under training and full of wisdom. Nay rather, 
as the poets weave their tales of Heracles, how with 
his club and lion’s skin he traversed the world chas- 
tising lawless and savage tyrants, so we may say that 
Sparta, simply with the dispatch-staff and cloak of 
her envoys, kept Hellas in willing and glad obedience, 
put down illegal oligarchies and tyrannies in the 
different states, arbitrated wars, and quelled seditions, 
often without so much as moving a single shield, but 
merely sending one ambassador, whose commands 
all at once obeyed, just as bees, when their leader 
appears, swarm together and array themselves about 
him. Such a surplus fund of good government and 
Justice did the city enjoy. 
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Wherefore, I for one am amazed at those who 
declare that the Lacedaemonians knew how to obey, 
but did not understand how to command, and 
quote with approval the story of King Theopompus, 
who, when some one said that Sparta was safe and 
secure because her kings knew how to command, 
replied : “ Nay, rather because her citizens know 
how to obey.” For men will not consent to obey 
those who have not the ability to rule, but obedience 
is a lesson to be learned from a commander. For a 
good leader makes good followers, and just as the 
final attainment of the art of horsemanship is to 
make a horse gentle and tractable, so it is the task 
of the science of government to implant obedience 
in men. And the Lacedaemonians implanted in the 
rest of the Greeks not only a willingness to obey, 
but a desire to’ be their followers and subjects. 
People did not send requests to them for ships, or 
money, or hoplites, but for a single Spartan com- 
mander ; and when they got him, they treated him 
with honour and reverence, as the Sicilians treated 
Gylippus; the Chalcidians, Brasidas; and all the 
Greeks resident in Asia, Lysander, Callicratidas, and 
Agesilaiis. These men, wherever they came, were 
styled regulators and chasteners of peoples and 
magistrates, and the city of Sparta from which they 
came was regarded as a teacher of well-ordered . 
private life and settled civil polity. To this position 
of Sparta Stratonicus would seem to have mockingly 
alluded when, in jest, he proposed a law that the 
Athenians should conduct mysteries and processions, 
and that the Eleians should preside at games, since 
herein lay their special excellence, but that the 
Lacedaemonians should be cudgelled if the others 
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did amiss.1 This was a joke; but Antisthenes the 
Socratic, when he saw the Thebans in high feather 
after the battle of Leuctra,? said in all seriousness 
that they were just like little boys strutting about 
because they had thrashed their tutor. 

XXXI. It was not, however, the chief design of 
Lycurgus then to leave his city in command over a 
great many others, but he thought that the happiness 
of an entire city, like that of a single individual, 
depended on the prevalence of virtue and concord 
within its own borders. The aim, therefore, of all 
his arrangements and adjustments was to make his 
people free-minded, self-sufficing, and moderate in 
all their ways, and to keep them so as long as 
possible. His design for a civil polity was adopted 
by Plato, Diogenes, Zeno, and by all those who have 
won approval for their treatises on this subject, 
although they left behind them only writings and 
words. Lycurgus, on the other hand, produced not 
writings and words, but an actual polity which was 
beyond imitation, and because he gave, to those who 
maintain that the much talked of natural disposition 
to wisdom exists only in theory, an example of an 
entire city given to the love of wisdom, his fame 
rightly transcended that of all who ever founded 
polities among the Greeks. Therefore Aristotle 
says that the honours paid him in Sparta were less 
than he deserved, although he enjoys the highest 
honours there. For he has a temple, and sacrifices 
are Offered to him yearly as to a god. It is also 
said that when his remains were brought home, his 


1 Cf. chapter xviii. 4. 
2 In 371 B.c., when the Thebans under Epaminondas broke 
the supremacy of Sparta. 
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1 The words xal yevéoOa: following reAevr}y are deleted 
by Bekker and Sintenis? (in critical notes). 
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tomb was struck by lightning, and that this hardly 
happened to any other eminent man after him 
except Euripides, who died and was buried at 
Arethusa in Macedonia. The lovers of Euripides 
therefore regard it as a great testimony in his 
favour that he alone experienced after death what 
had earlier befallen a man who was most holy and 
beloved of the gods. 

Some say that Lycurgus died in Cirrha; Apollo- 
themis, that he was brought to Elis and died there ; 
Timaeus and Aristoxenus, that he ended his days in 
Crete; and Aristoxenus adds that his tomb is shown 
by the Cretans in the district of Pergamus, near the 
public highway. It is also said that he left an only 
son, Antiorus, on whose death without issue, the 
family became extinct. His friends and relations, 
however, instituted a periodical assembly in his 
memory, which continued to be held for many 
ages, and they called the days on which they came 
together, Lycurgidae. Aristocrates the son of Hip- 
parchus says that the friends of Lycurgus, after 
his death in Crete, burned his body and scattered 
the ashes into the sea, and that this was done at his 
request, and because he wished to prevent his 
remains from ever being carried to Sparta, lest the 
people there should change his polity, on the plea 

‘ that he had come back, and that they were therefore 
released from their oaths. This, then, is what I 
have to say about Lycurgus. 
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I. “Eore 58 wal rept trav Nowa tod Baotdéws 
xpovov, Kad’ obs yéyove, veavixr Siapopd, Kaitrep 
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Ypovov (oUTw yap Tws éruyéyparrtat 76 BuBAiov) 
ioxupiverar Tas pev apxaias éxelvas avaypagas 
év tots KeArixots wdbeot tis ToAews nhavica., 
Tas 5é viv datvopévas ove adNO@s cuyKetaOar be’ 
avdpav yaptfouévwr tioly eis TA Tp@ta yevn Kal 
Tovs émipavertatous oixous é€€ ov mpoonKovTwry 
eta Bialopévois. Neyouevou & ody as Nopas yévor- 
to IIvOayopov cuviOns, ot pev drAws a€todcr 
pndev ‘EAAnunis maidevoews Nowa pereivar, 
Kabarrep } pice Suvatov Kal avtdpKn yeverBar 
mpos apetiy 7 Bertiove TluOayopou BapBapp twi 
tHv Tov Bacikéws arrobodvar traidevowv: ot Se 
IIvOayopay pév ore yevéoOar, Toav Nopa ypdvev 
opod Te trévte yeveais atroAeTropevoy, IlvOayopav 
5é rov Sraptidtny Orvprria verrxnnota atadcov 
éml ris éexxadexdtns ‘Ondvputridoos, Hs érec tpite 
Nopas eis tov Baotreiay xatéotn, tAaVnOEevTA 
wept THY Itadiav ouyyevécOa TH Nowa nal ovr- 
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I. Tuere is likewise! a vigorous dispute about the 
time at which King Numa lived, although from the 
beginning down to him the genealogies seem to be 
made out accurately. But a certain Clodius, in a 
book entitled “An Examination of Chronology,” 
insists that the ancient records were lost when 
the city was sacked by the Gauls,? and that those 
which are now exhibited as such were forged, their 
compilers wishing to gratify the pride of certain 
persons by inserting their names among the first 
families and the most illustrious houses, where they 
had no cause to appear. Accordingly, when it is 
said that Numa was an intimate friend of Pytha- 
goras, some deny utterly that Numa had any 
Greek culture, holding either that he was naturally 
capable of attaining excellence by his own efforts, or 
that the culture of the king was due to some 
Barbarian superior to Pythagoras. Others say that 
Pythagoras the philosopher lived as many as five 
generations after Numa, but that there was another 
Pythagoras, the Spartan, who was Olympic victor 
in the foot-race for the sixteenth Olympiad 3 (in the 
third year of which Numa was made king), and 
that in his wanderings about Italy he made the ac- 
quaintance of Numa, and helped him arrange the 

1 Cf. Lycurgus, i. 1-3. 

2 390 B.c. Cf. Camillus, xix.—xxix. 3 657-654 B.C. 
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government of the city, whence it came about that 
many Spartan customs were mingled with the 
Roman, as Pythagoras taught them to Numa. And 
at all events, Numa was of Sabine descent, and the 
Sabines will have it that they were colonists from 
Lacedaemon, Chronology, however, is hard to fix, 
and especially that which is based on the names of 
victors in the Olympic games, the list of which is 
said to have been published at a late period by 
Hippias of Elis, who had no fully authoritative basis 
for his work. I shall therefore begin at a convenient 
point, and relate the noteworthy facts which I have 
found in the life of Numa. 

II. For thirty-seven years, now, Rome had been 
built and Romulus had been its king; and on the 
fifth of the month of July, which day they now call 
the Capratine Nones, Romulus was offering a public 
sacrifice outside the city at the so-called Goat’s 
Marsh,*in the presence of the senate and most of 
the people. Suddenly there was a great commotion 
in the air, and a cloud descended upon the earth 
bringing with it blasts of wind and rain. The 
throng of common folk were terrified and fled in all 
directions, but Romulus disappeared, and was never 
found again either alive or dead. Upon this a 
grievous suspicion attached itself to the patricians, 
and an accusing story was current among the people 
to the effect that they had long been weary of 
kingly rule, and desired to transfer the power to 
themselves, and had therefore made away with the 
king. And indeed it had been noticed for some 
time that he treated them with greater harshness 
and arrogance. This suspicion the patricians sought 
to remove by ascribing divine honours to Romulus, 
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on the ground that he was not dead, but blessed 
with a better lot. And Proculus, a man of eminence, 
took oath that he had seen Romulus ascending to 
heaven in full armour, and had heard his voice com- 
manding that he be called Quirinus.! 

The city was now beset with fresh disturbance and 
faction over the king to be appointed in his stead, 
for the new comers were not yet altogether blended 
with the original citizens, but the commonalty was 
still like a surging sea, and the patricians full of 
jealousy towards one another on account of their 
different nationalities. It is indeed true that it was 
the pleasure of all to have a king, but they wrangled 
and quarrelled, not only about the man who should 
be their leader, but also about the tribe which 
should furnish him. For those who had built the 
city with Romulus at the outset thought it intolerable 
that the Sabines, after getting a share in the city and 
its territory, should insist on ruling those who had 
received them into such privileges ; and the Sabines, 
since on the death of their king Tatius they had 
raised no faction against Romulus, but suffered him 
to rule alone, had a reasonable ground for demanding 
that now the ruler should come from them. They 
would not admit that they had added themselves as 
inferiors to superiors, but held rather that their 
addition had brought the strength of numbers and 
advanced both parties alike to the dignity of a city. 
On these questions, then, they were divided into 
factions. 

But in order that their factions might not produce 
utter confusion from the absence of all authority, 
now that the administration of affairs was suspended, 


. Cf. Romulus, xxvii. 3—xxviii. 3. 
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it was arranged by the senators, who were one 
hundred and fifty in number,! that each of them in 
his turn should assume the insignia of royalty, 
make the customary sacrifices to the gods, and 
transact public business, for the space of six hours 
by day and six hours by night. This distribution of 
times seemed well adapted to secure equality 
between the two factions, and the transfer of power 
likely to remove all jealousy on the part of the 
people, when they saw the same man, in the course 
of a single day and night, become king and then a 
private citizen again. This form of government the 
Romans call “ interregnum.” 

III. But although in this way the senators were 
thought to rule constitutionally and without 
oppression, they roused suspicions and clamorous 
charges that they had changed the form of govern- 
ment toan oligarchy, and were holding the state in 
tutelage among themselves, and were unwilling to 
be ruled by a king. Therefore it was agreed by 
both factions that one should appoint a king from 
the other. This was thought the best way to end 
their prevailing partisanship, and the king thus 
appointed would be equally well-disposed to both 
parties, being gracious to the one as his electors, 
and friendly to the other because of his kinship with 
them. Then, as the Sabines gave the Romans their 
option in the matter, it seemed to them better to 
have a Sabine king of their own nomination, than to 
have a Roman made king by the Sabines. They 
took counsel, therefore, among themselves, and 
nominated Numa Pompilius from among the Sabines, 
a man who had not joined the emigrants to Rome, 


1 Cf. Romulus, xx. 1. 
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1 Tiduxwvos a correction of Nouzrwvlov by Sintenis? (critical 
notes), adopted by Bekker, and now confirmed by S. 
2 nal pidogoplas omitted by Bekker, with C. 
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but was so universally celebrated for his virtues that, 
when he was nominated, the Sabines accepted him 
with even greater readiness than those who had 
chosen him. Accordingly, after making their 
decision known to the people, the leading senators 
of both parties were sent as ambassadors to Numa, 
begging him to come and assume the royal power. 
Numa belonged to a conspicuous city of the 
Sabines called Cures, from which the Romans, 
together with the incorporated Sabines, took the 
joint name of Quirites. He was a son of Pompon, 
an illustrious man, and was the youngest of four 
brothers. He was born, moreover, by some divine 
felicity, on the very day when Rome was founded by 
Romulus, that is, the twenty-first day of April! By 
natural temperament he was inclined to the practice 
of every virtue, and he had subdued himself still more 
by discipline, endurance of hardships, and the study 
of wisdom. He had thus put away from himself not 
only the infamous passions of the soul, but also that 
violence and rapacity which are in such high repute 
among Barbarians, believing that true bravery consis- 
ted in the subjugation of one’s passions by reason. 
On this account he banished from his house all luxury 
and extravagance, and while citizen and stranger 
alike found in him a faultless judge and counsellor, 
he devoted his hours of privacy and leisure, not to 
enjoyments and money-making, but to the service of 
the gods, and the rational contemplation of their 
nature and power. In consequence he had a great 


1 Cf, Romulus, xii. 1. 
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name and fame, so that Tatius, the royal colleague of 
Romulus at Rome, made him the husband of his only 
daughter, Tatia. He was not, however, so exalted 
by his marriage as to go to dwell with his royal 
father-in-law, but remained among the Sabines min- 
istering to his aged father. Tatia, too, preferred the 
quiet life which her husband led as a private citizen 
to the honour and fame which she had enjoyed at 
Rome because of her father. But she died, as we 
are told, in the thirteenth year after her marriage. 
IV. Then Numa, forsaking the ways of city folk, 
determined to live for the most part in country 
places, and to wander there alone, passing his days in 
groves of the gods, sacred meadows, and solitudes. 
This, more than anything else, gave rise to the story 
about his goddess. It was not, so the story ran, 
from any distress or aberration of spirit that he for- 
sook the ways of men, but he had tasted the joy of 
more august companionship and had been honoured 
with a celestial marriage ; the goddess Egeria loved 
him and bestowed herself upon him, and it was his 
communion with her that gave him a life of blessed- 
ness and a wisdom more than human. However, that 
this story resembles many of the very ancient tales 
which the Phrygians have received and cherished con- 
cerning Attis, the Bithynians concerning Herodotus, 
the Arcadians concerning Endymion, and other 
peoples concerning other mortals who were thought 
to have achieved a life of blessedness in the love of 
the gods, is quite evident. And there is some reason 
in supposing that Deity, who is not a lover of horses 
or birds, but a lover of men, should be willing to 
consort with men of superlative goodness, and should 
not dislike or disdain the company of a wise and holy 
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man. But that an immortal god should take carnal 
pleasure in a mortal body and its beauty, this, surely, 
is hard to believe. 

And yet the Aegyptians make a distinction here 
which is thought plausible, namely, that while a 
woman can be approached by a divine spirit and 
made pregnant, there is no such thing as carnal 
intercourse and communion between a man and a 
divinity. But they lose sight of the fact that in- 
tercourse is a reciprocal matter, and that both parties 
to it enter into a like communion. However, that 
a god should have affection for a man, and a so-called 
love which is based upon affection, and takes the 
form of solicitude for his character and _ his virtue, is 
fit and proper. And therefore it is no mistake 
when the ancient poets tell their tales of the love 
Apollo bore Phorbas, Hyacinthus, and Admetus, as 
well as the Sicyonian Hippolytus also, of whom it is 
said, that, as often as he set out to sail from Sicyon 
to Cirrha, the Pythian priestess, as though the god 
knew of his coming and rejoiced thereat, chanted 
this prophetic verse :— 


“Lo, once more doth beloved Hippolytus hither 
make voyage.” 


There is a legend, too, that Pan became enamoured 
of Pindar and his verses. And the divine powers 
bestowed signal honour on Archilochus and Hesiod 
after their deaths, for the sake of the Muses.! Again, 


1 The Delphian oracle pronounced a curse on the man who 
killed Archilochus, because ‘‘ he had slain the servant of the 
Muses.” And the same oracle told the people of Orcho- 
menus, when a plague had fallen upon them, that ‘‘ the only 
remedy was to bring back the bones of Hesiod from the land 
of Naupactus to the land of Orchomenus.” 
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there is a story, still well attested, that Sophocles, 
during his life, was blessed with the friendship of 
Aesculapius, and that when he died, another deity 
procured him fitting burial.) Is it worth while, then, 
if we concede these instances of divine favour, to dis- 
believe that Zaleucus, Minos, Zoroaster, Numa, and 
Lycurgus, who piloted kingdoms and formulated 
constitutions, had frequent audience of the Deity? 
Is it not likely, rather, that the gods are in earnest 
when they hold converse with such men as these, in 
order to instruct and advise them in the highest and 
best way, but use poets and warbling singers, if at all, 
for their own diversion? However, if any one is 
otherwise minded, I say with Bacchylides, “ Broad is 
the way.” 2 Indeed there is no absurdity in the 
other account which is given of Lycurgus and Numa 
and their like, namely, that since they were managing 
headstrong and captious multitudes, and introducing 
great innovations in modes of government, they 
pretended to get a sanction from the god, which 
sanction was the salvation of the very ones against 
whom it was contrived. | 

V. But to resume the story, Numa was already 
completing his fortieth year when the embassy came 
from Rome inviting him to take the throne. The 
speakers were Proculus and Velesus, one or the 
other of whom the people was expected to choose 
as their king, Proculus being the favourite of the 
people of Romulus, and Velesus of the people of 
Tatius. These speakers, then, were brief, supposing 

1 Dionysus is said to have appeared to Lysander and 
ordered him to allow Sophocles to be buried in the tomb of 
his fathers, on the road to Deceleia, then occupied by the 
- Lacedaemonian army. See Pausanias, i. 21, 1, with Frazer’s 
note. * Fragment 29 (Jebb, Bacchylides, p. 423). 
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that Numa would welcome his good fortune. It 
was, however, no slight task, but one requiring much 


argument and entreaty, to persuade and induce a. 


man who had lived in peace and quiet, to accept the 
government of a city which owed its existence and 
growth, in a fashion, to war. His reply, therefore, 
in the presence of his father and one of his kinsmen 
named Marcius, was as follows. ‘ Every change in 
a man’s life is perilous; but when a man knows no 
lack, and has no fault to find with his present lot, 
nothing short of madness can change his purposes 
and remove him from his wonted course of life, which, 
even though it have no other advantage, is at least 
fixed and secure, and therefore better than one 
which is all uncertain. But the lot of one who 
becomes your king cannot even be called uncertain, 
judging from the experience of Romulus, since he 
himself was accused of basely plotting against his 
colleague Tatius, and involved the patricians in the 
charge of having basely put their king out of the way. 
And yet those who bring these accusations laud 
Romulus as a child of the gods, and tell how he was 
preserved in an incredible way and fed in a miraculous 
manner when he was still an infant. But I am of 
mortal birth, and I was nourished and trained by men 
whom you know. Moreover, the very traits in my 
disposition which are commended, are far from mark- 
ing a man destined to be a king, namely, my great 
love of retirement, my devotion to studies ineonsistent 
with the usual activities of men, and my well-known 
strong and inveterate love of peace, of unwarlike 
occupations, and of men who come together only 
for the worship of the gods and for friendly inter- 
course, but who otherwise live by themselves as 
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tillers of the soil or herdsmen. Whereas, unto you, 
O Romans, whether you want them or not, Romulus 
has bequeathed many wars, and to make head against 
these the city needs a king with a warrior’s experi- 
ence and strength. Besides, the people has become 
much accustomed to war, and eager for it because of 
their successes, and no one is blind to their desire 
for growth by conquest. I should therefore become 
a laughing-stock if I sought to serve the gods, and 
taught men to honour justice and hate violence and 
war, in a city which desires a leader of its armies 
rather than a. king.” 

VI. With such words did Numa decline the 
kingdom. Then the Romans put forth every effort 
to meet his objections, and begged him not to 
plunge them again into faction and civil war, since 
there was none other on whom both parties could 
unite. His father also and Marcius, when the 
envoys had withdrawn, beset him privately, and 
tried to persuade him to accept so great a gift or 
the gods. “Even though,” they said, ‘‘ thou neither 
desirest wealth for thyself, because thou hast enough, 
nor covetest the fame which comes from authority 
and power, because thou hast the greater fame which 
comes from virtue, yet consider that the work of a 
true king is a service rendered to God, who now 
rouses up and refuses to leave dormant and inactive 
the great righteousness which is within thee. Do 
not, therefore, avoid nor flee from this office, which 
a wise man will regard as a field for great and noble 
actions, where the gods are honoured with magnificent 
worship, and the hearts of men are easily and 
quickly softened and inclined towards piety, through 
the moulding influence of their ruler. This people 
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loved Tatius, though he was a foreign prince, and 
they pay divine honours to the memory of Romulus. 
And who knows but that the people, even though 
victorious, is sated with war, and, now that it is 
glutted with triumphs and spoils, is desirous of a 
gentle prince, who is a friend of justice, and will 
lead them in the paths of order and peace? But if, 
indeed, they are altogether intemperate and mad in 
their desire for war, then were it not better that 
thou, holding the reins of government in thy hand, 
shouldst turn their eager course another way, and 
that thy native city and the whole Sabine nation 
should have in thee a bond of goodwill and friend- 
ship with a vigorous and powerful city?” These 
appeals were strengthened, we are told, by auspicious 
omens and by the zealous ardour of his fellow- 
citizens, who, when they learned of the embassy 
from Rome, begged him to return with it and assume 
the royal power there, in order to unite and blend 
together the citizens. 

VII. Numa therefore decided to yield, and after 
sacrificing to the gods, set out for Rome. The 
senate and people met him on his way, filled with 
a wondrous love of the man ; women welcomed him 
with fitting cries of joy; sacrifices were offered in 
the temples, and joy was universal, as if the city were 
receiving, not a king, but a kingdom. When they 
were come down into the forum, Spurius Vettius, 
whose lot it was to be “interrex’’! at that hour, 
called for a vote of the citizens, and all voted for 
Numa. But when the insignia of royalty were 
brought to him, he bade the people pause, and said 
his authority must first be ratified by Heaven. Then 


1 Cf, chapter ii. 7. 
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taking with him the augurs and priests, he ascended 
the Capitol, which the Romans of that time called the 
Tarpeian Hill. There the chief of the augurs turned 
the veiled head of Numa towards the south, while 
he himself, standing behind him, and laying the 
right hand on his head, prayed aloud, and turned 
his eyes in all directions to observe whatever birds 
or other omens might be sent from the gods. Then 
an incredible silence fell upon the vast multitude in 
the forum, who watched in eager suspense for the 
issue, until at last auspicious birds appeared and 
approached the scene on the right. Then Numa 
put on his royal robes and went down from the 
citadel to the multitude, where he was received with 
glad cries of welcome as the most pious of men and 
most beloved of the gods. 

His first measure on assuming the government 
was to disband the body of three hundred men 
that Romulus always kept about his person, and 
called “Celeres”’ (that is, swift ones); for he would 
not consent to distrust those who trusted him, nor 
to reign over those who distrusted him. His second 
measure was to add to the two priests of Jupiter and 
Mars a third priest of Romulus, whom he called 
_ the Flamen Quirinalis. Now before this time the 
Romans called their priests “flamines,’ from the 
close-fitting “ piloi,”’ or caps, which they wear upon 
their heads, and which have the longer name of 
“ pilamenai,” as we are told, there being more Greek 
words mingled with the Latin at that time than now.’ 
Thus also the name “laena,’ which the Romans 


1 Cf. Romulus, xxvi. 2. 
2 Cf. Romulus, xv. 3. Plutarch does not. hesitate to derive 
the Latin ‘ flainines” from the doubtful Greek ‘ pilamenai.” 
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give to the priestly mantle, Juba says is the same as 
the Greek “chlaina”’ ; and that the name Camillus, . 
which the Romans give to the boy with both parents 
living who attends upon the priest of Jupiter, is the 
same as that which some of the Greeks give to 
Hermes, from his office of attendant. 

VIII. After taking such measures to secure the 
goodwill and favour of the people, Numa straight- 
way attempted to soften the city, as iron is softened 
in the fire, and change its harsh and warlike temper 
into one of greater gentleness and justice. For if a 
city was ever in what Plato calls! a “feverish”’ state, 
Rome certainly was at that time. It was brought 
into being at the very outset by the excessive daring 
and reckless courage of the boldest and most warlike 
spirits, who forced their way thither from all parts, 
and in its many expeditions and its continuous wars 
it found nourishment and increase of its power; and 
just as what. is planted in the earth gets a firmer 
seat the more it is shaken, so Rome seemed to be made 
strong by its very perils. And therefore Numa, 
judging it to be no slight or trivial undertaking to 
mollify and newly fashion for peace so presumptuous 
and stubborn a people, called in the gods to aid and 
assist him. It was for the most part by sacrifices, 
processions, and religious dances, which he himself 
appointed and conducted, and which mingled with 
their solemnity a diversion full of charm and a 
beneficent pleasure, that he won the people’s favour 
and tamed their fierce and warlike tempers. At 
times, also, by heralding to them vague terrors from 
the god, strange apparitions of divine beings and 
threatening voices, he would subdue and humble 


1 Cf. Lycurgus, v. 6. 
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their minds by means of superstitious fears. This 
was the chief reason why Numa’s wisdom and culture 
were said to have been due to his intimacy with 
Pythagoras ; for in the philosophy of the one, and in 
the civil polity of the other, religious services and 
occupations have a large place. It is said also that 
the solemnity of his outward demeanour was adopted 
by him because he shared the feelings of Pythagoras 
about it. That philosopher, indeed, is thought to 
have tamed an eagle, which he stopped by certain 
cries of his, and brought down from his lofty flight ; 
also to have disclosed his golden thigh as he passed 
through the assembled throngs at Olympia. And 
we have reports of other devices and performances of 
his which savoured of the marvellous, regarding 
which Timon the Phliasian wrote :— 


« Down to a juggler’s level he sinks with his cheating 
devices, 
Laying his nets for men, Pythagoras, lover of 
bombast.” 


In like manner Numa’s fiction was the love which a 
certain goddess or mountain nymph bore him, and 
her secret meetings with him, as already mentioned,! 
and his familiar converse with the Muses. For he 
ascribed the greater part of his oracular teachings to 
the Muses, and he taught the Romans to pay especial 
honours to one Muse in particular, whom he called 
Tacita, that is, the silent, or speechless one ; thereby 
perhaps handing on and honouring the Pythagorean 
precept of silence. 

Furthermore, his ordinances concerning images 
are altogether in harmony with the doctrines of 


Chapter iv. 1-2. 
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Pythagoras. For that philosopher maintained that 
the first principle of being was beyond sense or 
feeling, was invisible and uncreated, and discernible 
only by the mind. And in like manner Numa 
forbade the Romans to revere an image of God 
which had the form of man or beast. Nor was 
there among them in this earlier time any painted 
or graven likeness of Deity, but while for the first 
hundred and seventy years they were continually 
building temples and establishing sacred shrines, 
they made no statues in bodily form for them, con- 
vinced that it was impious to liken higher things to 
lower, and that it was impossible to apprehend 
Deity except by the intellect. Their sacrifices, too, 
were altogether appropriate to the Pythagorean 
worship ; for most of them involved no bloodshed, 
but were made with flour, drink-offerings, and the 
least costly gifts. 

And apart from these things, other external proofs 
are urged to show that the two men were acquainted 
with each other. One of these is that Pythagoras 
was enrolled as a citizen of Rome. This fact is 
recorded by Epicharmus the comic poet, in a certain 
treatise which he dedicated to Antenor ; and Epichar- 
mus was an ancient, and belonged to the school of 
Pythagoras. Another proof is that one of the four 
sons born to king Numa was named Mamercus, after 
the son of Pythagoras. And from him they say that 
the patrician family of the Aemilii took its name, 
Aemilius being the endearing name which the king 
gave him for the grace and ninsomeness of his speech. 
Moreover, I myself have heard many people at Rome 
recount how, when an oracle once commanded the 
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Romans to erect in their city monuments to the 
wisest and the bravest of the Greeks, they set up in 
the forum two statues in bronze, one of Alcibiades, 
and one of Pythagoras. However, since the matter 
of Numa’s acquaintance with Pythagoras is involved 
in much dispute, to discuss it at greater length, and 
to win belief for it, would savour of youthful 
contentiousness. 

IX. To Numa is also ascribed the institution of 
that order of high priests who are called Pontifices, 
and he himself is said to have been the first of them. 
According to some they are called Pontifices 
because employed in the service of the gods, who are 
powerful and supreme over all the world; and 
“‘potens ” is the Roman word for powerful. Others 
say that the namie was meant to distinguish between 
possible and impossible functions ; the lawgiver en- 
joining upon these priests the performance of such 
sacred offices only as were possible, and finding no fault 
with them if any serious obstacle prevented. But 
most writers give an absurd explanation of the name ; 
Pontifices means, they say, nothing more nor less 
than bridge-builders, from the sacrifices which they 
performed at the bridge over the Tiber, sacrifices of 
the greatest antiquity and the most sacred character ; 
for “ pons” is the Latin word for bridge. They say, 
moreover, that the custody and maintenance of the 
bridge, like all the other inviolable and ancestral rites, 
attached to the priesthood, for the Romans held the 
demolition of the wooden bridge to be not only 
unlawful, but actually sacrilegious. It is also said 

1 According to the elder Pliny (N.H. xxxiv. 12), these 
statues stood in the comitium at Rome from the time of 
the Samnite wars (343-290 B.c.). down to that of Sulla 
(138-78 B.c.). 
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1 ywdvov with most MSS. (including S) and edd. : pdveov. 
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that it was built entirely without iron and fastened 
together with wooden pins in obedience to an oracle. 
The stone bridge was constructed at a much later 
period, when Aemilius was quaestor.!_ However, it is 
said that the wooden bridge also was later than the 
time of Numa, and was completed by Ancus Marcius, 
the grandson of Numa by his daughter, when he was 
king. 

The chief of the Pontifices, the Pontifex Maximus, 
had the duty of expounding and interpreting the 
divine will, or rather of directing sacred rites, not 
only being in charge of public ceremonies, but also 
watching over private sacrifices and preventing any 
departure from established custom, as well as teaching 
whatever was requisite for the worship or propitiation 
of the gods. He was also overseer of the holy virgins 
called Vestals; for to Numa is ascribed the consecra- 
tion of the Vestal virgins, and in general the worship 
and care of the perpetual fire entrusted to their charge. 
It was either because he thought the nature of fire 
pure and uncorrupted, and therefore entrusted it to 
chaste and undefiled persons, or because he thought 
of it as unfruitful and barren, and therefore associated 
it with virginity. Since wherever in Greece a 
perpetual fire is kept, as at Delphi and Athens, it is 
committed to the charge, not of virgins, but of 
widows past the age of marriage. And if by any 
chance it goes out, as at Athens during the tyranny 
of Aristion? the sacred lamp is said to have been 
extinguished, and at Delphi when the temple was 
burned by the Medes, and as during the Mithridatic 
and the Roman civil wars the altar was demolished 


1 179 B.C. 
2 88-86 B.c. Cf. Lucullus, xix. 6; Sulla, xiii. 3. 
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1 B:arnpeio Oa the correction of Coraés, adopted by Bekker : 
d:arnpjoa. 
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and the fire extinguished, then they say it must not 
be kindled again from other fire, but made fresh and 
new, by lighting a pure and unpolluted flame from 
the rays of the sun. And this they usually effect by 
means of metallic mirrors, the concavity of. which is 
made to follow the sides of an isosceles rectangular 
triangle, and which converge from their circum- 
ference to a single point in the centre. When, there- 
fore, these are placed opposite the sun, so that its rays, 
as they fall upon them from all sides, are collected 
and concentrated at the centre, the air itself is 
rarefied there, and very light and dry substances 
placed there quickly blaze up from its resistance, 
the sun’s rays now acquiring the substance and force 
of fire. Some, moreover, are of the opinion that 
nothing but this perpetual fire is guarded by the 
sacred virgins; while some say that certain sacred 
objects, which none others may behold, are kept in 
concealment by them. What may lawfully be learned 
and told about these things, I have written in my 
Life of Camillus.! 

X. In the beginning, then, they say that Gegania 
and Verenia were consecrated to this office by 
Numa, who subsequently added to them Canuleia 
and Tarpeia; that at a later time two others were 
added by Servius, making the number which has 
continued to the present time. It was ordained by 
the king that the sacred virgins should vow them- 
selves to chastity for thirty years; during the first 
decade they are to learn their duties, during the 
second to perform the duties they have learned, and 
during the third to teach others these duties. Then, 
the thirty years being now passed, any one who 


1 Chapter xx. 3-6. 
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wishes has liberty to marry and adopt a different 
mode of life, after laying down her sacred office. 
We are told, however, that few have welcomed the 
indulgence, and that those who did so were not 
happy, but were a prey to repentance and dejection 
for the rest of their lives, thereby inspiring the rest 
with superstitious fears, so that until old age and 
death they remained steadfast in their virginity. 

But Numa bestowed great privileges upon them, 
such as the right to make a will during the life time 
of their fathers, and to transact and manage their 
other affairs without a guardian, like the mothers of 
three children. When they appear_in public, the 
fasces are carried before them, and if they ac- 
cidentally meet a criminal on his way to execution, 
his life is spared; but the virgin must make oath 
that the meeting was involuntary and fortuitous, and 
not of design. He who passes under the litter on 
which they are borne, is put to death. For their 
minor offences the virgins are punished with stripes, 
the Pontifex Maximus sometimes scourging the 
culprit on her bare flesh, in a dark place, with a 
curtain interposed. But she that has broken her 
vow of chastity is buried alive near the Colline gate. 
Here a little ridge of earth extends for some distance 
along the inside of the city-wall ; the Latin word for 
it is “agger.”’ Under it a small chamber is con- 
structed, with steps leading down from above. In 
this are placed a couch with its coverings, a lighted 
lamp, and very small portions of the necessaries of 
life, such as bread, a bow] of water, milk, and oil, as 
though they would thereby absolve themselves from 
the charge of destroying by hunger a life which had 
been consecrated to the highest services of religion. 
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Then the culprit herself is placed on a litter, over 
which coverings are thrown and fastened down with 
cords so that not even a cry can be heard from within, 
and carried through the forum. All the people 
there silently make way for the litter, and follow it 
without uttering a sound, in a terrible depression ot 
soul. No other spectacle is more appalling, nor does 
any other day bring more gloom to the city than 
this. When the litter reaches its destination, the 
attendants unfasten the cords of the coverings. Then 
the high-priest, after stretching his hands toward 
heaven and uttering certain mysterious prayers before 
the fatal act, brings forth the culprit, who is closely 
veiled, and places her on the steps leading down 
into the chamber. After this he turns away his face, 
as do the rest of the priests, and when she has gone 
down, the steps are taken up, and great quantities 
of earth are thrown into the entrance to the chamber, 
hiding it away, and making the place level with the 
rest of the mound. Such is the punishment of those 
who, break their vow of virginity. 

XI. Furthermore, it is said that Numa built the 
temple of Vesta, where the perpetual fire was kept, 
of a circular form, not in imitation of the shape of 
the earth, believing Vesta to be the earth, but of the 
entire universe, at the centre of which the Pythago- 
reans place the element of fire, and call it Vesta 
and Unit. And they hold that the earth is 
ueither motionless nor situated in the centre of sur- 
rounding space, but that it revolves in a circle about 
the central fire, not being one of the most important, 
nor even one of the primary elements of the universe. 
This is the conception, we are told, which Plato also, 
in his old age, had of the earth, namely that it is 
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established in a secondary space, and that the central 
and sovereign space is reserved for some other and 
nobler body. 

XI1. The Pontifices also explain and direct the 
ancestral rites of burial for those who desire it, and 
they were taught by Numa not to regard any such 
offices as a pollution, but to honour the gods below 
also with the customary rites, since they receive into 
their keeping the most sovereign part of us, and par- 
ticularly the goddess called Libitina, who presides 
over the solemn services for the dead, whether she is 
Proserpina, or, as the most learned Romans maintain, 
Venus ; thereby not inaptly connecting man’s birth 
and death with the power of one and the same god- 
dess. Numa himself also regulated the periods of 
mourning according to ages. For instance, over a 
child of less than three years there was to be no 
mourning at all; over one older than that, the 
mourning was not to last more months than it had 
lived years, up to ten ; and no age was to be mourned 
longer than that, but ten months was the period set 
for the longest mourning.! This is also the period 
during which women who have lost their husbands 
remain in widowhood, and she who took another 
husband before this term was out, was obliged by the 
laws of Numa to sacrifice a cow with calf. 

Numa also established many other orders of priest- 
hood, of which I shall mention two, besides, those of 
the Salii and the Fetiales, which more than any others 
give evidence of the man’s reverent piety. The 
Fetiales were guardians of peace, so to speak, and in 
my opinion took their name from their office, which 
was to put a stop to disputes by oral conference, or 


1 Cf. chapter xix. 1. 
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parley!; and they would not suffer a hostile expedition 
to be made before every hope of getting justice had 
been cat off. For the Greeks call it peace when two 
parties settle their quarrels by mutual conference, 
and not by violence. And the Roman Fetiales often 
went to those who were doing them a wrong and 
made personal appeals for fair treatment ; but if the 
unfair treatment continued, they called the gods to 
witness, invoked many dreadful evils upon themselves 
and their country in case they resorted to hostilities 
unjustly, and so declared war upon them. But if they 
forbade it or withheld their consent, neither soldier 
nor king of Rome could lawfully take up arms. War 
had to begin with their verdict that it was just, and 
the ruler, on receiving this verdict, must then de- 
liberate on the proper way to wage it. And it is 
said that the dreadful disaster which the city ex- 
perienced at the hands of the Gauls was in conse- 
quence of the illegal treatment of these priests. 

For when the Barbarians were besieging Clusium, 
Fabius Ambustus was sent from Rome to their camp 
to bring about a cessation of hostilities on behalf of 
the besieged. But on receiving an unseemly answer, 
he thought his office of ambassador was at an end, 
and committed the youthful folly of taking up arms 
for the Clusians and challenging the bravest of the 
Barbarians to single combat. Fabius fought suc- 
cessfully, unhorsed his adversary, and stripped him of 
his armour. But when the Gauls discovered who he 
was, they sent a herald to Rome denouncing Fabius 
for violating a truce, breaking his oath, and fighting 
against them before war was formally declared. At 
Rome the Fetiales tried to persuade the senate to 


1 Connecting the name with fateri, fari, to speak. 
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deliver Fabius into the hands of the Gauls, but he 
took refuge with the multitude, and through the 
favour of the populace evaded his punishment. After 
a little, therefore, the Gauls came up and sacked 
Rome, with the exception of the Capitol. But this 
story is more fully given in my Life of Camillus. 
XIII. The priesthood of the Salii Numa is said 
to have been established for the following reason. 
In the eighth year (of his reign a pestilence, which 
traversed Italy, distracted Rome also. The story 
goes that while the people were disheartened by 
this, a bronze buckler fell from heaven, which came 
into the hands of Numa, and a wonderful account of 
it was given by the king, which he learned from 
Egeria and the Muses. The buckler came, he said, 
for the salvation of the city, and must be carefully 
preserved by making eleven others of like fashion, 
size, and shape, in order that the resemblance 
between them might make it difficult for a thief to 
distinguish the one that fell from heaven. He said 
further that the spot where it fell, and the adjacent 
meadows, where the Muses usually had converse with 
him, must be consecrated to them; and that the 
spring which watered the spot should be declared 
holy water for the use of the Vestal virgins, who 
should daily sprinkle and purify their temple with 
it. Moreover, they say that the truth of all this 
was attested by the immediate cessation of the 
pestilence. When Numa showed the buckler to the 
artificers and bade them do their best to make others 
like it, they all declined, except Veturius Mamurius, 
a most excellent workman, who was so happy in his 
imitation of it, and made all the eleven so exactly 


1 Chapters xvii.—xxii. 
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like it, that not even Numa himself could distinguish 
them. For the watch and care of these bucklers, 
then, he appointed the priesthood of the Salii. Now 
the Salii were so named, not, as some tell the tale, 
from a man of Samothrace or Mantinea, named Salius, 
who first taught the dance in armour; but rather 
from the leaping! which characterized the dance it- 
self. This dance they perform when they carry the 
sacred bucklers through the streets of the city in the 
month of March, clad in purple tunics, girt with 
broad belts of bronze, wearing bronze helmets on 
their heads, and carrying small daggers with which 
they strike the shields. But the dance is chiefly a 
matter of step; for they move gracefully, and 
execute with vigour and agility certain shifting 
convolutions, in quick and oft-recurring rhythm. 

The bucklers themselves are called “ ancilia,”’ 
from their shape; for this is not round, nor yet 
completely oval, like that of the regular shield, but 
has a curving indentation, the arms of which are 
bent back and united with each other at top and 
.bottom ; this makes the shape “ancylon,” the Greek 
for curved. Or, they are named from the elbow on 
which they are carried, which, in Greek, is “ ankon.”’ 
This is what Juba says, who is bent on deriving the 
name from the Greek But the name may come 
from the Greek ‘“anekathen,’ inasmuch as_ the 
original shield fell from on high; or from “akesis,” 
because it healed those who were sick of the plague ; 
or from “ auchmon lysis,’’ because it put an end to the 
drought ; or, further, from “anaschesis,” because it 
brought a cessation of calamities, just as Castor and 
Pollux were called Anakes by the Athenians; if, 


1 The Latin ‘‘ salire,” to leap. 
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that is, we are bound to derive the name from the 
Greek. . 

We are told that Mamertius was rewarded for his 
wonderful art by having his name mentioned in a 
song which the Salii sing as they perform their war- 
dance. Some, however, say that the song does not 
commemorate Veturius Mamurius, but “ veterem 
memoriam,’ that is to say, ancient remembrance. 

XIV. After Numa had thus established and 
regulated the priestly orders, he built, near the 
temple of Vesta, the so-called Regia, or royal house. 
Here he passed most of his time, performing sacred 
functions, or teaching the priests, or engaged 
in the quiet contemplation of divine things. He 
also had another house on the Quirinal hill, the site 
of which is still pointed out. At all public and 
solemn processions of the priests, heralds were sent 
on before through the city, bidding the people make 
holiday, and putting a stop to all labour. For, just 
as it is said that the Pythagoreans do not allow men 
to worship and pray to their gods cursorily and by 
the way, but would have them go from their homes 
directly to this office, with their minds prepared for 
it, so Numa thought that his citizens ought neither 
to hear nor see any divine service while they were 
occupied with other matters and therefore unable to 
pay attention. They should rather be free from all 
distractions and devote their thoughts to the 
religious ceremony as a matter of the highest 
importance. They should also rid their streets of 
noise and clatter and clamour, and all such accom- 
paniments of menial and manual labour, and clear 
them for the sacred ceremonies. And the Romans 
still preserve some traces of this earlier feeling. 
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When a magistrate is busy taking auspices or sacri- 
ficing, the people cry “Hoc age,’ which means 
‘‘ Mind this,” and helps to make the bystanders 
attentive and orderly. 

Many of his other precepts also resembled those 
of the Pythagoreans. For instance, the Pythagoreans 
said: ‘“ Don’t use a quart-measure as a seat”; 
«‘ Don't poke the fire with a sword’; ““ When you set 
out for foreign parts, don’t turn back” ; and “To 
the celestial gods sacrifice an even number, but an 
odd number to the terrestrial” ; and the meaning of 
all these precepts they would keep hidden from the 
vulgar. Soin some of Numa’s rules the meaning is 
hidden ; as, for instance, “ Don’t offer to the gods 
wine from unpruned vines”; “ Don’t make a 
sacrifice without meal’; “Turn round as you 
worship’; and “Sit down after worship.” The 
first two rules would seem to teach that the sub- 
jection of the earth is a part of religion; and the 
worshippers’ turning round is said to be an imitation 
of the rotary motion of the universe; but I would 
rather think that the worshipper who enters a 
temple, since temples face the east and the Sun, 
has his back towards the sunrise, and therefore 
turns himself half round in that direction, and then 
wheels fully round to face the god of the temple, 
thus making a complete circle, and linking the 
fulfilment of his prayer with both deities; unless, 
indeed, this change of posture, like the Aegyptian 
wheels, darkly hints and teaches that there is no 
stability in human affairs, but that we must accept 
contentedly whatever twists and turns our lives may 
receive from the Deity. And as for the sitting down 
after worship, we are told that it is an augury of the 
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acceptance of the worshipper’s prayers and the 
duration of his blessings. We are also told, that, as 
different acts are separated by an interval of rest, so 
the worshipper, having completed one act, sits down 
in the presence of the gods, in order that he may 
begin another with their blessing. But this, too, can 
be brought into agreement with what was said 
above : the lawgiver is trying to accustom us not to 
make our petitions to the Deity when we are busied 
with other matters and in a hurry, as it were, but 
when we have time and are at leisure. 

XV. By such training and schooling in religious 
matters the city became so tractable, and stood in 
such awe of Numa’s power, that they accepted his 
stories, though fabulously strange, and thought 
nothing incredible or impossible which he wished 
them to believe or do. At any rate, the story goes 
that he once invited a large number of the citizens to 
his table, and set before them mean dishes and a 
very simple repast; but just as they began to eat, he 
surprised them by saying that the goddess with whom 
he consorted was come to visit him, and lo, on a 
sudden, the room was full of costly beakers and the 
tables were laden with all sorts of meats and 
abundant furniture. But nothing can be so strange 
as what is told about his conversation with Jupiter. 
When the Aventine hill—so runs the tale-——was not 
yet a part of the city nor even inhabited, but abounded 
in springs and shady dells, two demi-gods, Picus and 
Faunus, made it their haunt. In other ways these 
divinities might be likened to Satyrs or Pans, but 
they are said to have used powerful drugs and 
practised clever incantations, and to have traversed 
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Italy playing the same tricks as the so-called Idaean 
Dactyli! of the Greeks. These demi-gods Numa is 
said to have caught, by mixing wine and honey with 
the water of the spring from which they were wont 
to drink. When captured, they dropped their own 
forms and assumed many different shapes, presenting 
hideous and dreadful appearances. But when they 
perceived that they were fast caught and could not 
escape, they foretold to Numa many things that 
would come to pass, and taught him besides the charm 
against thunder and lightning, which is still practised 
with onions, hair, and sprats. Some, however, say 
that it was not the imps themselves who imparted 
the charm, but that they called Jupiter down from 
heaven by their magic, and that this deity angrily 
told Numa that he must charm thunder and lightning 
with “heads.” “Of onions?’’ asked Numa, filling 
out the phrase. “Of men,” said Jupiter. Thereupon 
Numa, trying once: more to avert the horror of the 
prescription, asked, “with hair?’’ “ Nay,’ answered 
Jupiter, “with living—” “sprats?’’ added Numa, as 
he had béen taught by Egeria to say. Then the god 
returned to heaven in a gracious mood,—“ hileos,”’ as 
the Greeks say,—and the place was called I[licium 
from this circumstance ; and that is the way the 
charm was perfected. These stories, fabulous and 
ridiculous as they are, show us the attitude which 
the men of that time, from force of custom, took 
towards the gods. And Numa himself, as they say, 
had such implicit confidence in the gods, that once, 
when a message was brought to him that enemies 
were coming up against the city, he smiled and said : 
«* But I am sacrificing.” 


1 Fabulous gnomes associated with the Mount Ida of 


Phrygia and Crete. 
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XVI. He was also the first, they say, to build 
temples to Faith and Terminus; and he taught the 
Romans their most solemn oath by Faith, which they 
still continue to use. Terminus signifies boundary, 
and to this god they make public and private sacri- 
fices where their fields are set off by boundaries; of 
living victims nowadays, but anciently the sacrifice 
was a bloodless one, since Numa reasoned that the god 
of boundaries was a guardian of peace and a witness 
of just dealing, and should therefore be clear from 
slaughter. And itis quite apparent that it was 
this king who set bounds to the territory of the 
city, for Romulus was unwilling to acknowledge, by 
measuring off his own, how much he had taken away 
from others. He knew that a boundary, if observed, 
fetters lawless power; and if not observed, convicts 
of injustice. . And indeed the city’s territory was not 
extensive at first, but Romulus acquired most of it 
later with the spear. All this was distributed by 
Numa among the indigent citizens. He wished to 
remove the destitution which drives men to wrong- 
doing, and to turn the people to agriculture, that 
they might be subdued and softened along with the 
soil they tilled. For there is no other occupation 
which produces so keen and quick a relish for peace . 
as that of a farmer’s life, where so much of the 
warrior’s daring as prompts a man to fight for his own, 
is always preserved, while the warrior’s licence to in- 
dulge in rapacity and injustice is extirpated. Numa, 
therefore, administering agriculture to his citizens as 
a sort of peace-potion, and well pleased with the art 
as fostering character rather than wealth, divided 
the city’s territory into districts, to which he gave 
the name of “pagi,’ and in each of them he set 
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overseers and patrols. But sometimes he would 
inspect them in person, and judging of the charac- 
ters of the citizens from the condition of their farms, 
would advance some to positions of honour and 
trust ; while others, who were indolent and careless, 
he would chide and reproach, and so try to make 
them sensible. 

XVII. But of all his measures, the one most 
admired was his distribution of the people into groups 
according to their trades or arts. For the city was 
supposed to consist of two tribes, as has been said,! 
although it had no consistency, but was rather divided 
into two tribes, and utterly refused to become united, 
or to blot out its diversities and differences. On the 
contrary, it was filled with ceaseless collisions and 
contentions between its component parts. Numa, 
therefore, aware that hard substances which will not 
readily mingle may be crushed and pulverized, and 
then more easily mix and mingle with each other, 
owing to the smallness of their particles, determined 
to divide the entire body of the people into a greater 
number of divisions, and so, by merging it in other 
distinctions, to obliterate the original and great dis- 
tinction, which would be lost among the lesser ones. 
He distributed them, accordingly, by arts and trades, 
into musicians, goldsmiths, carpenters, dyers, leather- 
workers, curriers, braziers, and potters. The remain- 
ing trades he grouped together, and made one body 
out of all who belonged to them. He also appointed 
social gatherings and public assemblies and rites of 
worship befitting each body. And thus, at last, he 
banished from the city the practice of speaking and 
thinking of some citizens as Sabines, and of others 


1 Chapter ii. 4 f. 
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as Romans; or of some as subjects of Tatius, and 
others of Romulus, so that his division resulted in a 
harmonious blending of them all together. 

Praise is also given to that measure of his whereby 
the law permitting fathers to sell their sons was 
amended. He made an exception of married sons, 
provided they had married with the consent and 
approval of their fathers. For he thought it a hard 
thing that a woman who had married a man whom 
she thought free, should find herself living with a 
slave. 

XVIII. He applied himself, also, to the adjustment 
of the calendar, not with exactness, and yet not alto- 
gether without careful observation. For during the 
reign of Romulus, they had been irrational and irre- 
gular in their fixing of the months, reckoning some 
at less than twenty days, some at thirty-five, and 
some at more; they had no idea of the inequality in 
the annual motions of the sun and moon, but held 
to this principle only, that the year should consist of 
three hundred and sixty days. But Numa, estimat- 
ing the extent of the inequality at eleven days, since 
the lunar year had three hundred and fifty-four days, 
but the solar year three hundred and sixty-five, 
doubled these eleven days, and every other year in- 
serted after the month of February the intercalary 
month called Mercedinus by the Romans, which 
consisted of twenty-twodays. This correction of the 
inequality which he made was destined to require 
other and greater corrections in the future. 

He also changed the order of the months. March, 
which had been first, he made the third month, and 
January, which had beenthe eleventh under Romulus, 
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he made the first month ; February, which had been 
twelfth and last, thus became the second month, as 
now. Butthere are many who say that these months 
of January and February were added to the calendar 
by Numa, and that at the outset the Romans had 
only ten months in their year, as some Barbarians 
have three, and as, among the Greeks, the Arcadians 
have four, and the Acarnanians six; the Aegyptian 
year had at first only a single month in it, afterwards 
four, as weare told. And therefore, though they in- 
habit a very recent country,! they have the credit of 
- being a very ancient people, and load their genealo- 
gies with a prodigious number of years, since they 
really count their months as so many years. 

XIX. That the Romans had at first only ten 
months in their year, and not twelve, is proved by the 
name of their last month; for they still call it 
December, or the tenth month. And that March 
used to be their first month, is proved by the sequence 
of months after it; for the fifth month after it used 
to be called Quintilis, the sixth Sextilis, and so on 
with the rest. Therefore, when they placed January 
and February before March, they were guilty of 
naming the above-mentioned month Quintilis, or 
fifth, but counting it seventh. And _ besides, it 
was reasonable that March, which is consecrate to 
Mars, should be put in the first place by Romulus, 
and April in the second place, since this month 
is named after Aphrodite. In it they sacrificed to 
this goddess, and on its first day the women bathe 
with myrtle garlands on their heads. Some, how- 
ever, say that April, with its smooth “p,” cannot 


1 Perhaps as formed by the deposits of the Nile (Herod. ii. 
5 and 9). 
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be derived from Aphrodite, with its rough “ ph,” 
but that this month of high spring time is called 
April because it opens and discloses the buds and 
shoots in vegetation, this being the meaning of the 
word “aperio.” The next month in order is called 
May, from Maia, the mother of Mercury, to whom it 
is sacred ; and June is so named from Juno. There 
are some, however, who say that these months get 
their name from an age, older and younger; for 
‘‘majores’’ is their name for the elder, “ juniores” 
for the younger men. Each of the remaining months 
they named from its arithmetical position in the list, 
the fifth Quintilis, the sixth Sextilis, and so on with 
September, October, November, and December. 
Afterwards the fifth month was named Julius, from 
Julius Caesar, the conqueror of Pompey; and the 
sixth month Augustus, from the second Caesar, who 
was given that title. The seventh and eighth months 
bore for a short time the names Germanicus and 
Domitianus, which the emperor Domitian gave them ; 
but when he was slain, they resumed their old names 
of September and October. Only the last two 
months, November and December, preserved the 
names derived from their position in the list just as 
they were at the outset. 

Of the months which were added or transposed 
by Numa, February must have something to do with 
purification, for this is nearest to the meaning of the 
word, and in this month they make offerings to the 
dead and celebrate the festival of the Lupercalia, 
which, in most of its features, resembles a puri- 
fication.! The first month, January, is so named 
from Janus. And I think that March, which is 


1 Cf. Romalus, xxi. 4-8. 
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named from Mars, was moved by Numa from its 
place at the head of the months because he wished 
in every case that martial influences should yield 
precedence to civil and political. For this Janus, in 
remote antiquity, whether he was a demi-god or a 
king, was a patron of civil and social order, and is 
said to have lifted human life out of its bestial and 
savage state. For. this reason he is represented with 
two faces, implying that he brought men’s lives out 
of one sort and{condition into another. 

XX. He also has a temple at Rome with double 
doors, which they call the gates of war; for the 
temple always stands open in time of war, but is 
closed when peace has come. The latter was a 
difficult matter, and it rarely happened, since the 
realm was always engaged in some war, as its in- 
creasing size brought it into collision with the 
barbarous nations which encompassed it round about. 
But in the time of Augustus Caesar it was closed, 
after he had overthrown Antony; and before that, 
when Marcus Atilius and Titus Manlius were consuls, 
it was closed a short time ; then war broke out again 
at once, and it was opened. During the reign of 
Numa, however, it was not seen open for a single 
day, but remained shut for the space of forty-three 
years together, so complete and universal was the 
cessation of war. For not only was the Roman 
people softened and charmed by the righteousness 
and mildness of their king, but also the cities round 
about, as if some cooling breeze or salubrious wind 
-were wafted upon them from Rome, began to ex- 
perience a change of temper, and all of them were 
filled with longing desire to have good government, 
to be at peace, to till the earth, to rear their children 
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1 Saiudéos Bryan’s correction, adopted by Coraés and 
Bekker : dafuovos. 
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in quiet, and to worship the gods. Festivals and 
feasts, hospitalities and friendly converse between 
people who visited one another promiscuously and 
without fear,—these prevailed throughout Italy, 
while honour and justice flowed into all hearts from 
the wisdom of Numa, as from a fountain, and the 
calm serenity of his spirit diffused itself abroad. 
Thus even the hyperboles of the poets fall short of 
picturing the state of man in those days: “ And on 
the iron-bound shield-handles lie the tawney spiders’ 
webs’’; and, “rust now subdues the sharp-pointed 
spears and two-edged swords; no longer is the 
blast of brazen trumpets heard, nor are the 
eyelids robbed of delicious sleep.”! For there 
is no _ record either of war, or faction, or 
political revolution while Numa was king. Nay 
more, no hatred or jealousy was felt towards his 
person, nor did ambition lead men to plot and 
conspire against his throne. On the contrary, either 
fear of the gods, who seemed to have him in their 
especial care, or reverence for his virtue, or a mar- 
vellous felicity, which in his days kept life free from 
the taint of every vice, and pure, made him a manifest 
illustration and confirmation of the saying which 
Plato,? many generations later, ventured to utter 
regarding government, namely, that human ills would 
only then cease and disappear when, by some divine 
felicity, the power of a king should be united 
in one person with the insight of a philosopher, 
thereby establishing virtue in control and mastery 
over vice. ‘* Blessed,’ indeed, is such a wise man 


1 A free citation, apparently from memory, of Bacchylides, 
Fragment 13 (Bergk). See Jebb’s Bacchylides, p. 411. 
2 Republic, p. 487 e. 
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1 Gudpova MSS. and edd.: dxtbuova (waveless, serene), after 
Wyttenbach. 
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“in himself, and blessed, too, are those who hear the 
words of wisdom issuing from his lips.””} For possibly 
there is no need of any compulsion or menace in 
dealing with the multitude, but when they see with 
their own eyes a conspicuous and shining example of 
virtue in the life of their ruler, they will of their own 
accord walk in wisdom’s ways, and unite with him in 
conforming themselves to a blameless and blessed 
life of friendship and mutual concord, attended by 
righteousness and temperance. Such a life is the 
noblest end of all government, and he is most a king 
who can inculcate such a life and such a disposition 
in his subjects. This, then, as it appears, Numa was 
preeminent in discerning. 

XXI. As regards his marriages and offspring, his- 
torians are at variance. Some say that he had no 
other wife than Tatia, and no other child than one 
daughter, Pompilia. Others ascribe to him four sons 
besides, Pompon, Pinus, Calpus, and Mamercus, each 
one of whom was the founder of an honourable 
family. From Pompon the Pomponii are descended, 
from Pinus the Pinarii, from Calpus the Calpurnii, 
and from Mamercus the Mamercii, who for this 
reason had also the surname of Reges, .or Kings. 
But there is a third class of writers who accuse the 
former of paying court to these great families by 
forging for them lines of descent from Numa, and 
they say that Pompilia was not the daughter of 
Tatia, but of Lucretia, another wife whom Numa 


1 Cf. Plato, Laws, p. 7lle. 
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married after he became king. However, all are 
agreed that Pompilia was married to Marcius. Now 
this Marcius was a son of the Marcius who induced 
Numa to accept the throne.1_ That Marcius accom- 
panied Numa to Rome, and there was honoured with 
membership in the Senate. After Numa’s death, he 
competed for the throne with Hostilius, and being 
defeated, starved himself to death. But his son 
Marcius, the husband of Pompilia, remained at Rome, 
and begat Ancus Marcius, who succeeded Tullus 
Hostilius in the kingdom. This Ancus Marcius is 
said to have been only five years old when Numa 
died, not a speedy nor a sudden death, but wasting 
away gradually from old age and a mild disorder, as 
Piso writes. He was something over eighty years 
old when he died. | ; 
' XXII. His obsequies were as much to be envied 
as his life. The peoples which were in alliance and 
friendship with Rome assembled at the rites with 
public offerings and crowns; the senators carried his 
bier, the priests of the gods served as its escort, and 
the rest of the people, including women and chil- 
dren, followed with groans and lamentations, not as 
though they were attending the funeral of an aged 
king, but as though each one of them was burying 
some dearest relation taken away in the flower of life. 
They did not burn his body, because, as it is said, he 
forbade it; but they made two stone coffins and 
buried them under the Janiculum. One of these 
held his body, and the other the sacred books which 
he had written out with his own hand, as the Greek 
. 1 Cf. chapter vi. 
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1 xouloa: Coraés, Sintenis!, and Bekker, with C: bpufieas. 
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lawgivers their tablets. But since, while he was 
still living, he had taught the priests the written 
contents of the books, and had inculcated in their 
hearts the scope and meaning of them all, he com- 
manded that they should be buried with his body, 
convinced that such mysteries ought not to be en- 
trusted to the care of lifeless documents. This is the 
reason, we are told, why the Pythagoreans also do 
not entrust their precepts to writing, but implant the 
memory and practice of them in living disciples 
worthy to receive them. And when their treatment 
of the abstruse and mysterious processes of geometry 
had been divulged to a certain unworthy person, 
they said the gods threatened to punish such lawless- 
ness and impiety with some signal and wide-spread 
calamity. Therefore we may well be indulgent with 
those who are eager to prove, on the basis of so 
many resemblances between them, that Numa was 
acquainted with Pythagoras. 

Antias, however, writes that it was twelve pontifical 
books, and twelve others of Greek philosophy, which 
were placed in the coffin. And about four hundred 
years afterwards, when Publius Cornelius and Marcus 
Baebius were consuls, heavy rains fell, and the tor- 
rent of water tore away the earth and dislodged the 
cofins. When their lids had fallen off, one coffin was 
seen to be entirely empty, without any trace whatever 
of the body, but in the other the writings were found. 
These Petilius, who was then praetor, is said to have 
read, and then brought to the senate, declaring that, 
in his opinion, it was not lawful or proper that the 
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writings should be published abroad. The books 
were therefore carried to the comitium and burned. 

It is true, indeed, of all just and good men, that 
they are praised more after they have left the world 
than before, since envy does not long survive them, 
and some even see it die before them; but in Numa’s 
case the misfortunes of the kings who followed him 
made his fame shine all the brighter. For of the 
five who came after him, the last was dethroned and 
grew old in exile, and of the other four, not one died 
a natural death. Three of them were conspired 
against and slain; and Tullus Hostilius, who reigned 
next after Numa, and who mocked and derided 
most of his virtues, and above all his devotion 
to religion, declaring that it made men idle and 
effeminate, turned the minds of the citizens to war. 
He himself, however, did not abide by his pre- 
sumptuous folly, but was converted by a grievous 
and complicated disease, and gave himself over to a 
superstition which was far removed from the piety of 
Numa. His subjects, too, were even more affected 
with superstition, as we are told, when he died by a 
stroke of lightning. 


COMPARISON OF LYCURGUS AND NUMA 


I. Now that we have recounted the lives of Numa 
and Lycurgus, and both lie clearly before us, we 
must attempt, even though the task be difficult, to 
assemble and put together their points of difference. 
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For their points of likeness are obvious from their 
careers: their wise moderatien, their piety, their 
talent for governing and educating, and their both 
deriving their laws from a divine source. But each 
also performed noble deeds peculiar to himself. To 
begin with, Numa accepted, but Lycurgus resigned, 
a kingdom. One got it without asking for it, the 
other had it and gave it up. One was made by 
others their sovereign, though a private person and 
a stranger ; the other made himself a private person, 
though he was a king. It was a noble thing, of 
course, to’ win a kingdom by righteousness ; but it 
was also a noble thing to set righteousness above a 
kingdom. For it was virtue which rendered the one 
so famous as to be judged worthy of a kingdom, and 
virtue, too, which made the other so great as to scorn 
a kingdom. | 

In the second place, then, it is granted that, just 
as musicians tune their lyres, so Lycurgus tightened 
the strings at Sparta, which he found relaxed with 
luxury, and Numa loosened the strings at Rome, 
where the tones were sharp and high ; but the task 
was more difficult in the case of Lycurgus. For his 
efforts were to persuade the citizens, not to take off 
their breast-plates and lay aside their swords, but to 
cast away gold and silver, and abandon costly couches 
and tables; not to cease from wars and hold festivals 
and sacrifices, but to give up feasting and drinking 
and practise laboriously as soldiers and athletes. 
Wherefore the one accomplished all his ends by 
persuasion, through the good-will and honour in 
which his people held him; but the other had to 
risk his life and suffer wounds, and scarcely then 
prevailed. 
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Numa’'s muse, however, was gentle and humane, 
and he converted his people to peace and righteous- 
ness, and softened their violent and fiery tempers, 
And if we must ascribe to the administration of 
Lycurgus the treatment of the Helots, a most savage 
and lawless practice, we shall own that Numa was 
far more Hellenic as a lawgiver, since he gave 
acknowledged slaves a taste of the dignity of freedom, 
by making it the custom for them to feast in the 
company of their masters during the Saturnalia.! 
For this too was one of the institutions of Numa, as 
we are told, who thereby admitted to the enjoyment 
of the yearly fruits of the earth those who had helped 
to produce them. Some, however, fancy that this 
custom was a reminder of the equality which 
characterized the famous Saturnian age, when there 
was neither slave nor master, but all were regarded 
as kinsmen and equals. 

II. In general, both alike manifestly strove to 
lead their peoples to independence and sobriety ; 
but as regards the other virtues, the one set his 
affections more on bravery, the other on righteousness ; 
unless, indeed, the different natures or usages on 
which the government of each was based required 
different provisions. For it was not out of cowardice 
that Numa put a stop to the waging of war, but to 
prevent the commission of injustice ; neither was it 
to promote the commission of injustice that Lycurgus 
made his people warlike, but that they might not 
suffer injustice. Accordingly, in removing the ex- 
cesses and supplying the deficiencies of their 
citizens, both were forced to make great innovations. 


1 A mid-winter harvest festival in honour of Saturnus. 
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And surely, as regards the arrangement and 
classification of the citizens under their respective 
governments, Numa’s was strongly popular and 
inclined to favour the masses, resulting in a pro- 
miscuous and variegated commonalty of goldsmiths, 
mausicians, and leather-workers ; but that of Lycurgus 
was rigid and aristocratic, relegating the mechanical 
arts into the hands of slaves and aliens, but confining 
the citizens themselves to the use of the shield and 
the spear, so that they were artificers of war and 
servants of Ares, but knew and cared for nothing 
else than to obey their commanders and master their 
enemies. For freemen were not even permitted to 
transact business, that they might be entirely and 
forever free, but the whole apparatus of business was 
turned over to slaves and Helots, just like the pre- 
paration and serving of their meals. Numa, on the 
contrary, made no such distinctions, but, while he 
put a stop to military rapacity, he prohibited no 
other gainful occupation. Nor did he reduce the 
great inequalities resulting therefrom, but left the 
acquisition of wealth wholly unrestricted, and paid 
no attention to the great increase of poverty and its 
gradual influx into the city. And yet it was his 
duty at the very outset, while as yet there was no 
general or great disparity of means, but people still 
lived on much the same plane, to make a stand 
against rapacity, as Lycurgus did, and take measures 
of precaution against its mischiefs ; for these were 
not trifling, but furnished the seed and source of the 
most and greatest evils of after times. But as 
regards the redistribution of the land, Lycurgus, in 
my opinion, is not to be censured for making it, nor 
Numa for not making it. In the one case, the re- 
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sulting equality was the foundation and base of his 
polity ; but in the other, since the allotment of lands 
was recent, there was no urgent reason for introduc- 
ing another division, or for disturbing the first assign- 
ment, which probably was still in force. 
> III. With regard to community in marriage and 
parentage, though both, by a sound policy, inculcated 
in husbands a freedom from selfish jealousy, still, 
their methods were not entirely alike. The Roman 
husband, if he had a sufficient number of children to 
rear, and another, who lacked children, could per- 
suade him to the step, relinquished his wife to him, 
having the power of surrendering her entirely, or only 
for a season ; but the Spartan, while his wife remained 
in his house, and the marriage retained its original 
rights and obligations, might allow any one who 
gained his consent to share his wife for the purpose 
of getting children by her.. And many husbands, as 
we have said,! would actually invite into their homes 
men whom they thought most likely to procure them 
handsome and noble children. What, then, is the 
difference between the two customs? We may say, 
perhaps, that the Spartan implies a complete indiffer- 
ence to the wife, and to the jealous emotions which 
confound and consume the hearts of most men; 
while the Roman, as if with shame-faced modesty, 
makes a veil of the new betrothal, and concedes 
that community of wives is really insupportable. 
Still further, Numa’s watchful care of young 
maidens was more conducive to feminine decorum ; 
but the treatment of them by Lycurgus, being 
entirely unconfined and unfeminine, has given oc- 
casion to the poets. They call them “ phainomerides,”’ 


1 Lycurgus,. xv. 7. 
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1 eepnuovorw adapted from étepnuotoa (leaving their homes). 
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hare-thighed (so Ibycus), and revile them as mad after 
men. Thus Euripides says ! :— 


“ They leave their homes to mingle with the youths ; 
Their thighs are naked, flying free their robes.” 


For in fact the flaps of the tunic worn by their 
maidens were not sewn together below the waist, 
but would fly back and lay bare the whole thigh as 
they walked. popnoces pictures the thing very 
clearly in these words ? : 


« And that young maid, whose tunic, still unsewn, 
Lays bare her gleaming thigh 
Between its folds, Hermione.” 


And so their women, it is said, were too bold, 
putting on men’s airs with their husbands even, to 
begin with, since they ruled their houses absolutely, 
and besides, on public occasions, taking part in de- 
bate and the freest speech on the most important 
subjects. But Numa, while carefully preserving to 
the matrons that dignified and honourable relation to 
their husbands which was bestowed on them by 
Romulus,’ when he tried by kindly usage to efface 
the memory of the violence done them, nevertheless 
enjoined great modesty upon them, forbade them 
all busy intermeddling, taught them sobriety, and 
accustomed them to be silent ; wine they were to re- 
frain from entirely, and were not to speak, even on 
the most necessary topics, unless their husbands were 
with them. At any rate, it is said that when a woman 
once pleaded her own cause in the forum, the senate 
sent to inquire of an oracle what the event might 


1 Andromache, 587 f. raeaaae slightly adapted. 
2 Fragment 788 (Nauck). f. Romulus, xix. 6. 
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portend for the city. And for their usual gentle- 
ness and readiness to obey, there is strong evidence 
in the specific mention made of those who were less 
amenable. For just as our Greek historians record 
the names of those who first slew kinsfolk, or made 
war on their brothers, or were parricides, or matricides, 
so the Romans make record of the fact that Spurius 
Carvilius was the first to divorce his wife, two 

hundred and thirty years after the founding of Rome, 
' there being no precedent for it; also that the wife 
of Pinarius, Thalaea by name, was the first woman to 
quarrel with her own mother-in-law, Gegania, in the 
reign of Tarquinius Superbus. In such fitting and 
proper manner were marriages regulated by their 
lawgiver. 

IV. Further, the practice of the two peoples in the 
matter of giving their young maids in marriage 
conforms to their education of them in general. 
Lycurgus made them brides only when they were 
fully ripe and eager for it, in order that intercourse 
with a husband, coming at a time when nature 
craved it, might produce a kindly love, instead of the 
timorous hate that follows unnatural compulsion ; also 
that their bodies might be vigorous enough to en- 
dure the strain of conception and child-birth, con- 
vinced as he was that marriage had no other end 
than the production of children. The Romans, on 
the other hand, gave their maidens in marriage when 
they were twelve years old, or even younger. In 
this way more than any other, it was thought, both 
their bodies and their dispositions would be pure and 
undefiled when their husbands took control of them. 
It is clear, therefore, that one practice regarded 
nature more, with children in view; the other re- 
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garded more the formation of character, with married 
life in view. 

But surely, by his careful attention to boys, by 
their collection into companies, their discipline and 
constant association, and by his painstaking arrange- 
ments for their meals and bodily exercise and sports, 
Lycurgus proves that Numa was no more than an 
ordinary lawgiver. For Numa left the bringing 
up of youths to, the wishes or necessities of their 
fathers. A father might, if he wished, make his 
son a tiller of the soil, or a shipwright, or might 
teach him to be a smith or a flute-player, as if 
it were not important that all of them should be 
trained with one and the same end in view from the 
outset, and have their dispositions formed alike; but 
rather as if they were like passengers on a ship, each 
coming with a different object and purpose, and each 
therefore uniting with the rest for the common good 
only in times of peril, through fear of private loss, 
but otherwise consulting only his own _ interests. 
Now, it is not worth while to censure the common 
run of legislators, who fail through ignorance or 
weakness. But when a wise man had consented to 
be king over a people newly constituted and pliant 
to his every wish, what should have been his first 
care, unless it was the rearing of boys and the 
training of youths so that there might be no con- 
fusing differences in their characters, but that they 
might be moulded and fashioned from the very 
outset so as to walk harmoniously together in the 
same path of virtue? This, indeed, was what 
helped Lycurgus to secure, among other things, the 
stability and permanence of his laws. The Spartans 
touk oaths to maintain these laws, it is true, but 
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this would have availed little had he not, by means 
of his training and education of the boys, infused his 
laws, as it were, into their characters, and made the 
emulous love of his government an integral part of 
their rearing. The result was that for more than 
five hundred years the sovereign and fundamental 
features of his legislation remained in force, like a 
strong and penetrating dye. 

But that which was the end and aim of Numa’s 
government, namely, the continuance of peace and 
friendship between Rome and other nations, straight- 
way vanished from the earth with him. After his 
death the double doors of the temple! which he had 
kept continuously closed, as if he really had war 
caged- and confined there, were thrown wide open, 
and Italy was filled with the Blood of the slain. 
Thus not even for a little time did the beautiful 
edifice of justice which he had reared remain stand- 
ing, because it lacked the cement of education. 

“What, then!’’ some one will say, “was not 
Rome advanced and bettered by her wars?” That 
is a question which will need a long answer, if I am 
to satisfy men who hold that betterment consists 
in wealth, luxury and empire, rather than in safety, 
gentleness, and that independence which is attended 
by righteousness. However, it will be thought, I 
suppose, to favour the superior claims of Lycurgus, 
that, whereas the Romans increased in power as 
they did after abandoning the institutions of Numa’s 
time, the Lacedaemonians, on the other hand, just 
as soon as they forsook the precepts of Lycurgus, 
sank from the highest to the lowest place, lost their 
supremacy over the Greeks, and were in danger of 


1 Cf. Numa, xx. 1. 
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utter destruction. Nevertheless, this remains a 
great feature in Numa’s career, and one really 
divine, that he was a stranger, and yet was 
summoned to the throne, where he changed the 
whole nature of the state by force of persuasion 
alone, and mastered a city which was not yet in 
sympathy with his views ; and that he accomplished 
this without appeal to arms or any violence (unlike 
Lycurgus, who led the nobles in arms against the 
commons), but by his wisdom and justice won the 
hearts of al] the citizens and brought them into 
harmony. 
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I. Dipymus the grammarian, in his reply to 
Asclepiades on Solon’s tables of law, mentions a 
remark of one Philocles, in which it is stated that 
Solon’s father was Euphorion, contrary to the opinion 
of all others who have written about Solon. For 
they all unite in saying that he was a son of 
Execestides, a man of moderate wealth and influence 
in the city, but a member of its foremost family, 
being descended from Codrus.  Solon’s mother, 
according to Heracleides Ponticus, was a cousin of 
the mother of Peisistratus. And the two men were 
at first great friends, largely because of their kinship, 
and largely because of the youthful beauty of 
Peisistratus, with whom, as some say, Solon was 
passionately in love. And this may be the reason 
why, in later years, when they were at variance 
about matters of state, their enmity did not bring 
with it any harsh or savage feelings, but their former 
amenities lingered in their spirits, and preserved 
there, 

‘smouldering with a lingering flame of Zeus-sent 
fire,” 1 

the grateful memory of their love. And that Solon 

was not proof against beauty in a youth, and made 

not so bold with Love as “to confront him like a 

boxer, hand to hand,’ may be inferred from his 


1 Euripides, Bacchae, 8. 
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poems. He also wrote a law forbidding a slave 
to practise gymnastics or have a boy lover, thus 
putting the matter in the category of honourable and 
dignified practices, and in a way inciting the worthy 
to that which he forbade the unworthy. And it is 
said that Peisistratus also had a boy lover, Charmus, 
and that he dedicated the statue of Love in the 
Academy, where the runners in the sacred torch race 
light their torches. 

II. Solon, then, after his father had impaired his 
estate in sundry benevolent charities, as Hermippus 
tells us, might have found friends enough who were 
willing to aid him. But he was ashamed to take 
from others, since he belonged to a family which 
had always helped others, aud therefore, while still 
a young man, embarked in commerce. And yet 
some say that he travelled to get experience and 
learning rather than to make money. For he was 
admittedly a lover of wisdom, since even when he 
was well on in years he would say that he “ grew old 
ever learning many things’; and he was not an 
admirer of wealth, but actually says that two men are 
alike wealthy of whom one 


“much silver hath, 

And gold, and wide domains of wheat-bearing soil, 

Horses and mules; while to the other only enough 
belongs | 

To give him comfort of food, and clothes, and 
shoes, 

Enjoyment of child and blooming wife, when these 
too come, 

And only years commensurate therewith are his.” 
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However, in another place he says :—+ 


‘Wealth I desire to have; but wrongfully to get it, 
I do not wish. Justice, even if slow, is sure.” 


And there is no reason why a good statesman should 
either set his heart too much on the acquisition 
of superfluous wealth, or despise unduly the use of 
what is necessary and convenient. In those earlier 
times, to use the words of Hesiod,? “ work was ino 
disgrace,’ nor did a trade bring with it social inferi- 
ority, and the calling ofa merchant was actually held 
in honour, since it gave him familiarity with foreign 
parts, friendships with foreign kings, and a large 
experience in affairs. Some merchants were actually 
founders of great cities, as Protis, who was beloved 
by the Gauls along the Rhone, was of Marseilles. 
Thales is said to have engaged in trade, as well as 
Hippocrates the mathematician ; and Plato defrayed’ 
the expenses of his sojourn there by the sale of oil in 
Egypt. 

III. Accordingly, if Solon’s way of living was 
expensive and profuse, and if, in his poems, he speaks 
of pleasure with more freedom than becomes a 
philosopher, this is thought to be due to his 
mercantile life; he encountered many and great 
dangers, and sought his reward therefor in sundry 
luxuries and enjoyments. But that he classed 
himself among the poor rather than the rich, is clear 
from these verses :—* _ 


“ For often evil men are rich, and good men poor ; 
But we will not exchange with them 


1 Fragment 13 (Bergk), verses 7 f. 
2 Works and Days, 311. 3 Fragment 15 (Bergk). 
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Our virtue for their wealth, since one abides 
alway, 
While riches change their owners every day.” 


And he seems to have composed his poetry at first 
with no serious end in view, but as amusement and 
diversion in his hours of leisure. Then later, he put 
philosophic maxims into verse, and interwove many 
political teachings in his poems, not simply to record 
and transmit them, but because they contained 
justifications of his acts, and sometimes exhortations, 
admonitions, and rebukes for the Athenians. Some 
say, too, that he attempted to reduce his laws to 
heroic verse before he published them, and they give 
us this introduction to them :— 


‘First let us offer prayers to Zeus, the royal son of 
Cronus, 

That he may give these laws of ours success and 
fame.” ! 


In philosophy, he cultivated chiefly the domain of 
political ethics, like most of the wise men of the 
time; and in physics, he is very simple and anti- 
quated, as is clear from the following verses :— 


‘From clouds come sweeping snow and hail, 
And thunder follows on the lightning’s flash. 
By winds the sea is lashed to storm, but if it be 
Unvexed, it is of all things most amenable.” 2 


And in general, it would seem that Thales was 
the only wise man of the time who carried his 
speculations beyond the realm of the practical ; the 


1 Fragment 31 (Bergk). 
2 Fragment 9, verses 1-2; and fragment 12 (Bergk). 
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rest! got the name of wisdom from their excellence 
as statesmen. 

IV. They are all said to have met together at 
Delphi, and again in Corinth, where Periander 
arranged something like a joint conference for. them, 
and a banquet. But what contributed still more to 
their honour and fame was the circuit which the 
tripod made among them, its passing round through 
all their hands, and their mutual declination of it, 
with generous expressions of good will. Some Coans, 
as the story goes, were dragging in a net, and some 
strangers from Miletus bought the catch as yet 
unseen. It proved to contain a golden tripod which 
Helen, on her voyage from Troy, is said to have 
thrown in there, when she called to mind a certain 
ancient oracle. First the strangers had a dispute 
with the fishermen about the tripod, and then their 
cities took up the quarrel and went at last to war, 
whereupon the Pythian priestess of Apollo told both 
parties in an oracle that the tripod must be given to 
the wisest man. So in the first place it was sent to 
Thales at Miletus, the Coans willingly bestowing 
upon him alone that for which they had waged war 
against all the Milesians together. But Thales 
declared that Bias was a wiser man than he, and the 
tripod was sent to Bias. From Bias, in his turn, 
it was dispatched to another, as wiser than he. So 
it went the rounds and was sent away by each in 
turn, until at last it came to Thales for the second 
time. Finally, it was carried from Miletus to Thebes 
and dedicated to Ismenian Apollo. 

1 The names usually given in the list of the Seven Wise 
Men are: Bias of Priene, Chilon of Sparta, Cleobulus of 


Lindus, Periander of Corinth, Pittacus of Mitylene, Solon of 
Athens, and Thales of Miletus. See chapter xii. 4. 
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Theophrastus, however, says that the tripod was 
sent in the first place to Bias at Priene, and in the 
second place to Thales at Miletus, at the instance of 
Bias, and so passed through the hands of all the wise 
men until it came round again to Bias, and finally was 
sent to Delphi. These, then, are the more common 
versions of the tale. But some say that the gift 
thus passed from hand to hand was not the tripod 
now seen at Delphi, but a bowl sent there by 
Croesus; and others that it was a beaker left there 
by Bathycles. 

V. In particular we are told of private intercourse 
between Solon and Anacharsis, and between Solon 
and Thales, of which the following accounts are 
given.! Anacharsis came to Athens, knocked at 
Solon’s door, and said that he was a stranger who 
had come to make ties of friendship and hospitality 
with him. On Solon’s replying that it was better to 
make one’s friendships at home, “ Well then,’ said 
Anacharsis, ‘do thou, who art at home, make me 
thy friend and guest.’’ So Solon, admiring the 
man’s ready wit, received him graciously and kept 
him with him some time. This was when he was 
already engaged in public affairs and compiling his 
laws. Anacharsis, accordingly, on learning what 
Solon was about, laughed at him for thinking that 
he could check the injustice and rapacity of the 
citizens by written laws, which were just like spiders’ 
webs; they would hold the weak and delicate who 
might be caught in their meshes, but would be torn 
in pieces by the rich and powerful. To this Solon is 
said to have answered that men keep their agree- 
ments with each other when neither party profits by 


1 In chapters. v. and vi. 
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the breaking of them, and he was adapting his laws 
to the citizens in such a manner as to make it clear 
to all that the practice of justice was more advanta- 
geous than the transgression of the laws. But the 
results justified the conjecture of Anacharsis rather 
than the hopes of Solon. It was Anacharsis, too, 
who said, after attending a session of the assembly, 
that he was amazed to find that among the Greeks, 
the wise men pleaded causes, but the fools decided 
them. 

VI. On his visit to Thales at Miletus, Solon is said 
to have expressed astonishment that his host was 
wholly indifferent to marriage and the getting of 
children. At the time Thales made no answer, but 
a few days afterwards he contrived to have a stranger 
say that he was just arrived after a ten days’ journey 
from Athens. When Solon asked what news there 
was at Athens, the man, who was under instructions 
what to say, answered: “None other than the 
funeral of a young man, who was followed to the 
grave by the whole city. For he was the son, as I 
was told, of an honoured citizen who excelled all 
others in virtue; he was not at the funeral of his 
son; they told me that he had been travelling 
abroad for a long time.” ‘“O the miserable man!” 
said Solon; “pray, what was his name?” “I 
heard the name,’ the man said, “but I cannot 
recall it; only there was great talk of his wisdom 
and justice.’’ Thus every answer heightened Solon’s 
- fears, and at last, in great distress of soul, he told 
his name to the stranger and asked him if it was 
Solon’s son that was dead. The man said it was; 
whereupon Solon began to beat his head and to do 
and say everything else that betokens a transport of 
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grief. But Thales took him by the hand and said, 
with a smile, “ This it is, O Solon, which keeps me 
from marriage and the getting of children; it 
overwhelms even thee, who art the most stout- 
hearted of men. But be not dismayed at_ this 
story, for it is not true.” Such, at any rate, accord- 
ing to Hermippus, is the story of Pataecus, who used 
to boast that he had Aesop’s soul. 

VII. However, it is irrational and ignoble to 
renounce the acquisition of what we want for fear of 
losing it ; for on this principle a man cannot be grati- 
fied by the possession of wealth, or honour, or wisdom, 
for fear he may be deprived of them. Indeed, even 
virtue, the most valuable and pleasing possession in 
the world, is often banished by sickness and drugs. 
And Thales himself, though unmarried, was never- 
theless not wholly free from apprehension, unless he 
also avoided having friends, or relations, or country. 
On the contrary, he had a son by his own adoption, as 
we are told, Cybisthus, his sister’s son. For the soul 
has in itself a capacity for affection, and loves just as 
naturally as it perceives, understands, and remembers. 
It clothes itself in this capacity, and attaches itself 
to those who are not akin to it, and just as if it were 
a house or an estate that lacks lawful heirs, this 
craving for affection is entered and occupied by alien 
and illegitimate children, or retainers, who, along 
with love for them, inspire anxiety and fear in 
their. behalf. So that you will find men of a 
somewhat rugged nature who argue against marriage 
and the begetting of children, and then, when 
children of their servants, or offspring of their 
concubines fall sick and die, these same men are 
racked with sorrow and lament abjectly. Some, too, 
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at the death even of dogs and horses, have been 
plunged into shameful and intolerable grief. But. 
others have borne the loss of noble sons without 
terrible sorrow or unworthy conduct, and have con- 
formed the. rest of their lives to the dictates of 
reason. For it is weakness, not kindness, that brings 
men into endless pains and terrors when they are 
not trained by reason to endure the assaults of 
fortune. Such men do not even enjoy what they 
long for when they get it, but are filled with con- 
tinual pangs, tremors, and struggles by the fear of 
future loss. However, we must be fortified not by 
poverty against deprivation of worldly goods, nor by 
friendlessness against loss of friends, nor by child- 
lessness against death of children, but by reason 
against all adversities. This, under present circum- 
stances, is more than enough on this head. 

VIII. Once when the Athenians were tired out 
with a war which they were waging against the 
Megarians for the island of Salamis, they made a law 
that no one in future, on pain of death, should move, 
in writing or orally, that the city take up its 
contention for Salamis. Solon could not endure the 
disgrace of this, and when he saw that many of the 
young men wanted steps taken to bring on the war, 
but did not dare to take those steps themselves on 
account of the law, he pretended to be out of his 
head, and a report was given out to the city by his 
family that he showed signs of madness. He then 
secretly composed some elegiac verses, and after 
rehearsing them so that he could say them by rote, 
he sallied out into the market-place of a sudden, 
with a cap upon his head. After a large crowd had 
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collected there, he got upon the herald’s stone and 
recited the poem which begins :— 


“ Behold in me a herald come from lovely Salamis, 
With a song in ordered verse instead of a 
harangue.”’ ! 


This poem is entitled “Salamis,” and contains a 
hundred very graceful verses. When Solon had 
sung it, his friends began to praise him, and 
Peisistratus in particular urged and incited the 
citizens to obey his words. They therefore 
repealed the law and renewed the war, putting 
Solon in command of it. 

The popular account of his campaign is as follows. 
Having sailed to Cape Colias with Peisistratus, he 
found all the women of the city there, performing 
the customary sacrifice to Demeter. He therefore 
sent a trusty .man to Salamis, who pretended to be 
a deserter, and bade the Megarians, if they wished 
to capture the principal women of Athens, to sail 
to Colias with him as fast as they could. The 
Megarians were persuaded by him, and sent off some 
men in his ship. But when Solon saw the vessel 
sailing back from the island, he ordered the women 
to withdraw, and directed those of the younger 
men who were still beardless, arraying themselves 
in the garments, head-bands, and sandals which 
the women had worn, and carrying concealed 
daggers, to sport and dance on the sea shore until 
the enemy had disembarked and the vessel was in 
their power. This being done as he directed, the 


1 Only six more verses are preserved (Fragments 1-3, 
Bergk). They contain reproaches of the Athenians for 
abandoning Salamis, and an exhortation to go and fight for it. 
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1 &AAfAous Sintenis and Bekker assume here a lacuna in 
the text, where such details were given as are found in 
Polyaenus, Strategemata, i. 20. 

2 EtBoay Sintenis suggests Nloaay (cf. xii. 3). 
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Megarians were lured on by what they saw, beached 
their vessel, and leapt out to attack women, as they 
supposed, vying with one another in speed. The 
result was that not a man of them escaped, but 
all were slain, and the Athenians at once set sail and 
took possession of the island. 

IX. Others, however, say that the island was not 
taken in this way, but that Solon first received thi. 
oracle from the god at Delphi : — 


“The tutelary heroes of the land where once they 
lived, with sacred rites 
Propitiate, whom the Asopian plain now hides in 
its bosom ; 
There they lie buried with their faces toward the 
setting sun.” 


Thereupon Solon sailed by night to the island and 
made sacrifices to the heroes Periphemus and 
Cychreus. Then he took five hundred Athenian 
volunteers, a decree having been made that these 
- should be supreme in the government of the island 
if they took it, and setting sail with a number 
of fishing boats convoyed by a thirty-oared ship, 
he anchored off the island of Salamis, at a point of 
land looking towards Euboea. But the Megarians 
in the city of Salamis, hearing only an uncertain 
report of what had happened, armed themselves 
hurriedly and set out for the place, at the same time 
dispatching a ship to spy out the enemy. This ship 
came near and was captured by Solon, who put her 
crew in confinement. Then he manned her with 
the best of his Athenians, and ordered them to sail 
against the city, keeping themselves as much 
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1 Xxipddiov after this word Sintenis and Bekker assume a 
lacuna in the text. 
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concealed as was feasible. At the same time, with 
the rest of his Athenians, he engaged the Megarians 
on land, and while the fight was still raging, 
the crew of the ship succeeded in capturing the 
city. 

"Now there seems to be a confirmation of this 
story in certain ceremonies afterwards established. 
Namely, an Attic ship would approach the island in 
silence at first, then its crew would make an onset 
with shouts and cries, and one man in full armour 
would leap out with a shout of triumph and run to 
the promontory of Sciradium to inform those who 
were attacking by land. Hard by that place is the 
temple of Enyalius! which was erected by Solon. 
For he conquered the Megarians, and all who were 
not slain in the battle were released on parole. 

X. Notwithstanding all this, the Megarians per- 
sisted in their opposition, and both sides inflicted 
and suffered many injuries in the war, so that finally 
they made the Lacedaemonians arbiters and judges 
of the strife. Accordingly, most writers say that 
the fame of Homer favoured the contention of 
Solon ; for after himself inserting a verse into the 
Catalogue of Ships, he read the passage at the trial 
thus :— 


«« Ajax from Salamis brought twelve ships, 
And bringing, stationed them near the Athenian 
hosts.” 2 


The Athenians themselves, however, think this an 

idle tale, and say that Solon proved to the judges 

that Philaeus and Eurysaces, the sons of Ajax, 

became citizens of Athens, made over their island 
| 1 Ares. 2 Iliad, ii. 557 f. 
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to them, and took up their residence in Attica, one 
at Brauron, and the other at Melité; and they have 
a township named after Philaeus, namely Philaidae, 
to which Peisistratus belonged. They say, too, that 
Solon, wishing to refute the claims of the Megarians 
still further, made the point that the dead on the 
island of Salamis were not buried after the Megarian, 
but after the Athenian fashion. For the Megarians 
bury their dead facing the east, but the Athenians 
facing the west. However, Hereas the Megarian 
denies this, and says that the Megarians also turn 
the faces of their dead to the west. And what is 
still more important than this, he says that the 
Athenians use one tomb for each body, whereas the 
Megarians (like the early inhabitants of Salamis) 
place three or four bodies in one tomb. However, 
they say that Solon was further supported by sundry 
Pythian oracles, in which the god spoke of Salamis 
as Ionian. This case was decided by five Spartans, 
Critolaidas, Amompharetus, Hypsechidas, Anaxilas, 
and Cleomenes. 

XI. These events, then, presently made Solon 
famous and powerful. But he was even more admired 
and celebrated among the Greeks for what he said in 
behalf of the temple at Delphi, namely, that the 
Greeks must come to its relief, and not suffer the 
people of Cirrha to outrage the oracle, but aid the 
Delphians in maintaining the honour of the god. 
For it was by his persuasion that the Amphictyons! 
undertook the war, as Aristotle, among others, 
testifies, in his list of the victors at the Pythian games, 


1 The twelve peoples who had as coinmon sanctuaries the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi and the temple of Demeter at 
Anthela, near Thermopylae. 
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where he ascribes the measure to Solon. He was 
not, however, appointed general for this war, as 
Evanthes the Samian says (according to Hermippus), 
for Aeschines the orator makes no such statement,} 
and in the records of Delphi it is stated that 
Alcmaeon, and not Solon, commanded the Athenians. 

XII. Now the Cylonian pollution had for a long 
time agitated the city, ever since Megacles the 
archon had persuaded Cylon and his fellow-con- 
spirators, who had taken sanctuary in the temple of 
Athena, to come down and stand their trial.2. They 
fastened a braided thread to the image of the 
_ goddess and kept hold of it, but when they reached 
the shrine of the Erinyes on their way down, the 
thread broke of its own accord, upon which Megacles 
and _ his: fellow-archons rushed to seize them, on the 
plea that the goddess refused them the rights ot 
suppliants. Those who were outside of sacred pre- 
cincts were stoned to death, and those who took 
refuge at the altars were slaughtered there; only 
those were spared who made supplication to the 
wives of the archons. Therefore the archons were 
called polluted men and were held in execration. 
The survivors of the followers of -Cylon also re- 
covered strength, and were forever at variance with 
the descendants of Megacles. At this particular 
time the quarrel was at its height and the people 
divided between the two factions. Solon, therefore, 
being now in high repute, interposed between them, 
along with the noblest of the Athenians, and by his 
entreaties and injunctions persuaded the men who 
were held to be polluted to submit to a trial, and to 


1 In his speech Against Ctesiphon, § 109. 
2 About 6363.c. Cf. Herod. v. 71; ‘hue. i. 126. 
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abide by the-decision of three hundred jurors selected 
from the nobility. Myron of Phlya conducted the 
prosecution, and the family of Megacles was found 
guilty. Those who were alive were banished, and 
the bodies of the dead were dug up and cast forth 
beyond the borders of the country. During these 
disturbances the Megarians also attacked the Athen- 
ians, who lost Nisaea, and were driven out of Salamis 
once more. The city was also visited with super- 
stitious fears and strange appearances, and the seers 
declared that their sacrifices indicated pollutions and 
defilements which demanded expiation. 

Under these circumstances they summoned to 
their aid from Crete Epimenides of Phaestus, who is 
reckoned as the seventh Wise Man by some of those 
who refuse Periander a place in the list.1 He was 
reputed to be a man beloved of the gods, and 
endowed with a mystical and heaven-sent wisdom in 
religious matters. Therefore the men of his time 
said that he was the son of a nymph named Balte, 
and called him a new Cures.2,- On coming to Athens 
he made Solon his friend, assisted him in many ways, 
and paved the way for his legislation. For he made 
the Athenians decorous and careful in their religious 
services, and milder in their rites of mourning, by 
attaching certain sacrifices immediately to their 
funeral ceremonies, and by taking away the harsh 
and barbaric practices in which their women had 
usually indulged up to that time. Most important of 
all, by sundry rites of propitiation and purification, 
and by sacred foundations, he hallowed and conse- 

1 See note on iii. 5, and cf. Aristotle. Const. of Athens, i. 

2 The Curetes were Cretan priests of Idaean Zeus, who took 


their name from the demi-gods to whose care Rhea was said 
to have committed the infant Zeus. 
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crated the city, and brought it to be observant of 
justice and more easily inclined to unanimity. It is 
said that when he had seen Munychia! and con- 
sidered it for some time, he remarked to the by- 
standers that man was indeed blind to the future ; 
for if the Athenians only knew what mischiefs the 
place would bring upon their city, they would devour 
it with their own teeth. A similar insight into 
futurity is ascribed to Thales. They say that he 
gave directions for his burial in an obscure and 
neglected quarter of the city’s territory, predicting 
that it would one day be the market-place of Miletus. 
Well then, Epimenides was vastly admired by the 
Athenians, who offered him much money and large 
honours; but he asked for nothing more than a 
branch of the sacred olive-tree, with which he 
returned home. 

XIII. But the Athenians, now that the Cylonian 
disturbance was over and the polluted persons ban- 
ished, as described,” relapsed into their old disputes 
about the form of government, the city being divided 
into as many parties as there were diversities in its 
territory. The Hill-men favoured an extreme 
democracy ; the Plain-men an extreme oligarchy ; 
the Shore-men formed a third party,? which pre- 
ferred an intermediate and mixed form of govern- 
ment, was opposed to the other two, and prevented 
either from gaining the ascendancy. At that time, 
too, the disparity between the rich and the poor had 
culminated, as it were, and the city was in an alto- 
gether perilous condition ; it seemed as if the only 

1 The acropolis of the Peiraeus, strategically commanding 
not only that peninsula, but also Athens itself. It was often 


garrisoned by conquerors of Athens. 2 Chapter xii. 3. 
3 Cf. Aristotle, Const. of Athens, xiii. 4. 
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mavoacOar tapattopéevn tupavvidos yevopevns. 
amas pev yap o Shpos hv vTdxpews THY Trov- 
ciwy. yap éyewpyouv éxecivors Exta TaV Ye- 
VOMEVOY TEAOUVTES, EXTNMOPLOL TpPOTaryopEevopLEVOL 
kal Onres, } ypéa AapPavovtes em) Tois Topaciy 
ayeytyor tos SavelCovow jhoav, ot pev avrod 
Sovrevovtes, of & éml tiv Eévnv mimpacKnopevot. 
ToANol O€ Kal Traidas idious nvayxdlovto Tw. 
(ovdels yap vouos exwrAve) cal THY TOAW hevryety 
dua. THY YareTTOTHTA Tov SaveaTtav. ot Se Teéi- 
oTot Kal pwyarewrTato: cvrvicotayTo Kal Tapexd- 
Nouv GAAHAOUS 1) Treptopav, aAX’ éEXouévous &va 
mpootdtny advdpa muatov aperécOas rovs virep- 
nuépovs Kal thy yhv avabdcacOa Kal dros 
PETAOTHOAL THY TONTELAD. 

XIV. ’Evrat0a 8) trav’ AOnvalwy of dpovipe- 
TATOL TUVOPAYTES TOY LOAwWVA LOVOY paMLoTA TOY 
apapTnuateav éxrds bvtTa, Kal pte Tos TWAOVAtOLS 
KotvwvoovTa Tis adixlas ponte tails tay Tevntwv 
avayKais évexopuevov, édéovto Tois KoLVvOIS TrpOTEN- 
Oeiy kal xatarratoa Tas Svadopds. Kaitot Pavias 
o AéoBuos avdtov iotopet Tov YorAwva, Ypnodpevov 
aTraTy Tpos auotépous eri cwtnpia THS TOAEWS, 
vrocyéc0at Kpida Tots pev aTropois THY véewNory, 
Tos O€ xpnuaTtixois BeBaiwow tav cuvpBoraiwv. 
GN’ avTos o LorAwy oxvav dnot TO TPa@TOV arba- 
cOat THS TodtTelas, Kal SeSorcas TeV pev THY 
eh eimiblan tov 5¢ thy bTepnpaviav. npéOn 

é dpyewv peta DirouBpotov opod nab dsadrraxTys 
Kal vonobérns, SeFapnévwr mpoOvpws adtov ws pev 
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way to settle its disorders and stop its turmoils was 
to establishatyranny. All the common people were 
in debt tothe rich. For they either tilled their lands 
for them, paying them a sixth of the increase (whence 
they were called Hectemorioi and Thetes), or else 
they pledged their persons for debts and could be 
seized by their creditors, some becoming slaves at 
home, and others being sold into foreign countries. 
Many, too, were forced to sell their own children (for 
there was no law against it), or go into exile, because 
of the cruelty of the money-lenders. But the most and 
sturdiest of them began to band together and exhort 
one another not to submit to their wrongs, but to 
choose a trusty man as their leader, set free the 
condemned debtors, divide the land anew, and make 
an entire change in the form of government. 

XIV. At this point, the wisest of the Athenians 
cast their eyes upon Solon. They saw that he was 
the one man least implicated in the errors of the 
time ; that he was neither associated with the rich 
in their injustice, nor involved in the necessities of 
the poor. They therefore besought him to come 
forward publicly and put an end to the prevailing 
dissensions. And yet Phanias the Lesbian writes 
that Solon of his own accord played atrick upon both 
parties in order to save the city, and secretly 
promised to the poor the distribution of Jand which 
they desired, and to the rich, validation of their 
securities. But Solon himself says that he entered 
public life reluctantly, and fearing one party’s greed 
and the other party’s arrogance.!_ However, he was 
chosen archon? to succeed Philombrotus, and made 
mediator and legislator for the crisis, the rich 


1 Cf. Aristotle, Const. of Athens, y. 3. 2 594 B.c. 
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” A la e \ A , 
eUTropov TOV TAOVGiMY, ws Se YNoTOY TOV TeEV1- 
/ 3 a 4 
Tov. rAéyeTat 5é Kal dwv) Tis avTOd TEepipepopevn 
MPOTEPOV, ELTOVTOS WS TO loov TOAELOP OV TrOLEl, 
Kal Tois KTnpaTLKOIS apéoKey Kal TOiS AGKTHMOCL, 
Tav pev akia Kal apeTn, TV Sé péTp@ Kal aprOu@ 
To icov éev mpocdoxavtTwv’ dOev én’ édrridos 
peyarns éxatépwv yevouévwv ot mpoiotdpevor 
A , A 

TpocéKelvTo TH Yorwov tupavvida mpokevodvtes 

/ a 
kal avareiOovtes evToApoTepov arracGar THs 

4 b a 4 \ “ 

TONEWS EYKPATH yevopuevov. Todd bé Kal TOY 
51a, pécov ToNTOY, THY UITO AOyou Kal vopou 
petaBorny opavtes épyodn Kal yarerny ovoay, 
oun épevyov &va Tov Sixardtatov Kal ppovipwra- 
Tov émisTHaat Tos Tpaypacw. évior 5€ haat 
Kal pavteiav yevéoOar T@ Yorwve TlvOo0t torav- 
TH" 


*Hoo péonv kata via xuBepyntiptoy & Epyov 
” edOUver: modXob TOL "AOnvaiwy émixoupot. 


padota bé of cuvnbers éexaxtCov et dia Tovvopa 
Sutwreita: THv povapylav, OaTrEp OvK apEeTH TOU 
AaBovtos evOs Av Bactretay yevopervny, xal 
yeyevnuévny ampotepov pev EvBoetor Tuvvar- 
dav, viv oe MetvAnvaiows Iittaxov npnpévors 
TUpavvov. 

Tovrav ovdév eFéxpouce TOV Lodwva TIS avTOU 
Tpoarpésews, advra Tpos peév tovs dirous elrrev, 
as Aeyera, KaXov peév eivat THY tupavvida x«ptov, 
OvK Exew Sé amroBacw, pos S& Daxov év roils 
Tompacs ypapwv’ 
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accepting him readily because he was well-to-do, 
and the poor because he was honest. _It is also said 
that a certain utterance of his which was current 
‘before his election, to the effect that equality bred 
no war, pleased both the men of substance and 
those who had none ; the former expecting to have 
equality based on worth and excellence, the latter” 
on measure and count. Therefore both parties were 
in high hopes, and their chief men persistently 
recommended a tyranny to Solon, and tried to 
persuade him to seize the city all the more 
confidently now that he had it completely in his 
power. Many citizens, too, who belonged to neither 
party, seeing that it would be a laborious and difficult 
matter to effect a change by means of argument and 
law, were not reluctant to have one man, the justest 
and wisest of all, put at the head of the state. 
Furthermore, some say that Solon got an oracle at 
Pytho which ran as follows :— | 


‘Take thy seat amidships, the pilot’s task is thine ; 
Perform it ; many in Athens are thine allies.” 


And above all, his familiar friends chid him for 
being averse to absolute power because of the name 
of tyranny, as if the virtues of him who seized it 
would not at once make it a lawful sovereignty. 
Kuboea (they argued) had formerly found this true 
of Tynnondas, and so had the Mitylenaeans, now 
that they had chosen Pittacus to be their tyrant. 

None of these things shook Solon from _ his 
resolution. To his friends he said, as we are told, 
that a tyranny was a lovely place, but there was 
no way down from it. And in his poems he writes 
to Phocus :— 
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Ei b€ yfjs (bnaiv) épecoauny 86 
maTpioos, Tupavvioos 5é cal Bins apecdixyou 
ov Kabmpduny pudvas Kal Kataoxvvas Kréos, 
ovdey aideduat wAgov yap @be uixjoew Soxéw 
mwavtas avO parrous. 


5Oev evdnrov Sti Kal po THS vopoOecias peyd- 

6 Any Soap elyev. & 5é huyovros avdtod THY Tupav- 
vida ToAAOL KaTayed@vTes Edeyov, yéypadev 
OUTwWS° 


Ovx épu YorAwv Babidpav ovdé Bovrnes avnp- 
écOXa yap Oeod Sid0vtos avbtos ovn édéEaTo. 
TepiBarwv & aypav ayacbels ovx éréctracev 


péya 
dixtuov, Ovpovd 0 apapth nal gpevav arro- 
oparels. 
nOeXov! ydp Kev Kpatynoas, wAOvTOY adOovov 
- NaBov 


cat tupavyetoas AOnvav podvor nuépay piar, 
aoKos' dotepov SeddpOar xatrirerpipOas yévos. 


XV. Tadta tovs modXdovs Kal davrous rept 
avTovd memoinxe NéyovTas. ov mV aTwcdpeEvos 
ye THY TUpavvida Tov TpadTaToY ex pHoaTo TpOTrOY 
TOls Tpdypact, ovdé paraxas OVS UTretKwy Tots 
Suvapévols ovde mpos ndovnv Tav édXopévwv eto 


 HOedov, aoxds Bergk, with the better MSS, : 4GcAcv, airds 
(he (Solon) wowd have been willing ; himself). 
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“ And if,” he says, “I spared my land, 
My native land, and unto tyranny and violence 
implacable 
Did not set hand, polluting and disgracing my fair 
-fame, 
I’m not ashamed ; in this way rather shall my name 
be set above 
That of all other men.” ! 


From this it is clear that even before his legislation 
he was in high repute. And as for the ridicule 
which many heaped upon him for refusing the 
tyranny, he has written as follows ;— 


‘“¢ Solen was a shallow thinker and a man of counsel 

void ; 

When the gods would give him blessings, of his own 
will he refused. 

When his net was full of fish, amazed, he would 
not pull it in, 

_All for lack of spirit, and because he was bereft ot 
sense. 

I had certainly been willing, for the power, and 
boundless wealth, 

And to be tyrant over Athens no more. than a 
single day, 

Then to have a poueh flayed from me, and my 

lineage blotted out.” ? 


XV. Thus he represents the multitude and men 
of low degree as speaking of him. However, though 
he rejected the tyranny, he did not administer affairs 
in the mildest possible manner, nor in the enactment 
of his laws did he show a feeble spirit, nor make 
concessions to the powerful, nor consult the pleasure 


1 Fragment 32 (Bergk). 2 Fragment 33 (Bergk). 
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\ Ld 9 > @ \ C4 9 2 > , 
TOUS VOMLOUS* ANN 7) MEV APLOTOV HV, OUK ET ITYATVEV 
‘ 
iatpelav ovde xawvoropuiav, poBnOels yn ouyyéas 
mavrdrace Kal tapakas Thy wodw acbevéatepos 
yévntat Tov KatacThcat mddtv Kal cuvappo- 
\ \ A \ \ 4, bd 
cacbat mpos TO apictov: & 5é Kal réyor HALLE 
meopévots nal mpocdywyv davayxny bropévovet 
XpnoacBat, tadr’ Erpattev, Os dno avTos, 


‘Opod Binv te cai Sixny cuvappocas.! 


d0ev Botepov epwrnGels ci Tovs apiotous *AOn- 
vatows vopous éyparpev, “ "Ov adv,” en, “ mpoaedé- 
Eavto Tovs apiotous. 

“A 8 oby of vewtepor Tovs “AOnvaiouvs Aéyoucr 
Tas TOY TpaypaTtwy Svaxepeias Gvopact xpnorois 
Kal diravOperros émixadvTrrovtas aotelws vio- 
xopilecOat, Tas pév Tropvas étaipas, Tovs 5é do- 
povs ovrtakes, dudaxas 5€ tas ppouvpas Tov 
modewv, oixnua dé TO SeopwrTnpioy Kadovvtas, 
TpwTov YOAwVoS HV, Ss CoLKE, TOPLT PA THY TOV 
NV pEeav atroxoT Ny cecadyOeay ovopacavTos. TovTO 
yap eToincato mpwToy TodiTevpa, ypa\as Ta 
bev uTdpyovta TaVv ypeav aveioBat, mpos Sé TO 
Noutrov éeml Tols cwopact undéva Saveilerv. Kaitot 
tives éyparpay, wy éativ Avdpotiwy, ovx atroxoTa 
YVPEOV, GAAA TOKwWY peTPLOTNTL KovgicOEévTas aya- 
THoaL TOUS TévNTAS, Kal cetcadyOeay ovoydoat 
TO ptravOpwrevpa tTovTO Kal THY Gua TOUT 
ryevomevny TOY Te MET PWV emavEnow Kal Tob vop- 
TUATOS TlunY. ExaToYv yap éTroince Spaypav THY 

1 Fragment 36, verse 14 (Bergk); verse 16 of the longer 


fragment now found in Aristotle’s Const. of Athens, chapter 
xii. 4, where we have xpdre:: vduov, Blny re KTA, 
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of his electors. Nay, where a condition was as good 
as it could well be, he applied no remedy, and intro- 
duced no innovation, fearing lest, after utterly con- 
fusing and confounding the city, he should be too 
weak to establish it again and recompose it for the 
best. But those things wherein he hoped to find 
them open to persuasion or submissive to compulsion, 
these he did, 


‘‘Combining both force and justice together,” 


as he says himself. Therefore when he was after- 
wards asked if he had enacted the best laws for 
the Athenians, he replied, “The best they would 
receive.” | 

Now later writers observe that the ancient 
Athenians used to cover up the ugliness of things 
with auspicious and kindly terms, giving them 
polite and endearing names. Thus they called 
harlots “ companions,’ taxes “contributions,” the 
garrison of a city its “guard,” and the prison a 
“chamber.” But Solon was the first, it would seem, 
to use this device, when he called his cancelling of 
debts a “disburdenment.” For the first of his 
public measures was an enactment that existing 
debts should be remitted, and that in future no one 
should lend money on the person of a borrower. 
Some writers, however, and Androtion is one of them, 
affirm that the poor were relieved not by a can- 
celling of debts, but by a reduction of the interest 
upon them, and showed their satisfaction by giving 
the name of “ disburdenment’”’ to this act of humanity, 
and to the augmentation of measures and the pur- 
chasing power of money which accompanied it.! For 


1 See Aristotle, Const. of Athens, x. 1, with Sandys’ note. 
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pvav mpotepov éBdounxovta Kal tprdv ovcar, 
dor aptOu@ pev icov, dvvaye 8 edattov ato- 
diSovTwr, aderciaOar péev Tovs exTivovtas peydra, 
pndev S¢ BrarrecGar tovs Koptlopévouvs. ot dé 
mTrEloTOL TdvTWY opod dace TaV cupBodraiwy 
dvaipeciy yevécOas THY ceroadxOerav, Kal TovToLs 
ouvgde: adXov TA Tounpata. Lewvuverar yap 
Lorwy ev TovToLs OTL THS Te TpOUTrOKELpLEeVNS YAS 


“Opous aveiie ToANAXH TETNYyOTAS 
mpoabev 5é SovrAevovaa, viv érevbépa: 


Kal TOY aywyipwv Tpds apyupLov yeyovoTwv ToXt- 
TOV TOUS wey avyyayev aro Eévns, 
yAdooay ovxér’ Arricny 
iévtas, @s dv TOAAAYH TAAVwWLEVOUS: 
\ > 9 709 3 A 4 bd 4 

tous © évOdd’ avrod SovAinv aetkéa 

Exyovras 
érevOépovs dyol mrorjoag. 

IIpaypa 8 avta cupmecety Néyetas TdavTev 
dviapotatov amo THs mpdkews éexeivns. as yap 
appnoev aviévat TA ypéa Kal Noyous apLoTtovTas 
éfnre. xal mpémovcay apynv, éxowwcato Tav 
dirwv ols padicta motevwv Kal ypwpevos 
2 lA a ‘ S 
éruyyave, Tois mept Kovwva nal KrYreviav rai 
‘Immovcov, Stu ynv pev ov pédreEL Kiveiv, Ypeav 
Sé movely atroxomras eyvaxev. of 5é mporaPovtes 

3 \ 4 > 4 : \ bd 4 
evOvs cal d0acavtes ebaveicavTo suyvov apyupior 
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he made the mina to consist of a hundred drachmas, 
which before had contained only seventy-three, so 
that by paying the same amount of money, but 
money of a lesser value, those who had debts to dis- 
charge were greatly benefited, and those who accepted 
such payments were no losers. But most writers 
agree that the “disburdenment’”’ was a removal of 
all debt, and with such the poems of Solon are more 
in accord. For in these he proudly boasts that from 
the mortgaged lands 


‘‘ He took away the record-stones that everywhere 
were planted ; 
Before, Earth was in bondage, now she is free.”’! 


And of the citizens whose persons had been seized 
for debt, some he brought back from foreign lands, 


“uttering no longer Attic speech, 
So long and far their wretched wanderings ; 
And some who here at home in shameful servitude 
Were held "’? 


he says he set free. 

This undertaking is said to have involved him in 
the most vexatious experience of his life. For when 
he had set out to abolish debts, and was trying to 
find fitting arguments and a suitable occasion for the 
step, he told some of his most trusted and intimate 
friends, namely, Conon, Cleinias, and Hipponicus, 
that he was not going to meddle, with the land, but 
had determined to cancel debts. They immediately 
took advantage of this confidence and anticipated 

1 Fragment 36, verses 4 f. (Bergk), with adaptation from 
the first person ; verses 6f. in Aristotle’s citation. 

2 Fragment 36, verses 9-12 (Bergk); verses 11-14 in 
Aristotle. 
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a“ / 4 , 
Tapa TOV TOVGiwY Kal peyddas TUVEWYHCAYTO 
ywpas. elta Tod Soypatos é&evexOévtos Ta pev 
KTHpaTa KapTovpeEvol, TA 5é ypnpata Tots Savel- 
> 3 , ? > 9 \ / 
Tac ovK atrodtoovtes, eis aitiay Tov Yorwva 
4 \ / a 3 4 
peyarny cal dtaBornv, woTEp ov cuvadiKovpevor, 
J \ “ , t] “A 
a@yrXa cuvabsixovvta, Kxatéotnoav. adAQ TOTO 

\ 9 \ 4 \ a 4 , 
pev evOvS EXVON TO EyxAnpa TOIS TréVTE TANAaVTOLS" 
tocavTa yap evpéOn Saveilwv, cal tradta mpatos 
apne kata Tov vopov. Evot dé mevTexaidexa 
Néyovotv, wv Kat IloAvenros 0 “Podsds éott. 
Tovs pévtTot Pirovs avTod ypewxoTridas KadodvTES 
dueTéAEcav. 

XVI. "Hpeoe & odderépots, GAN edrvrrnce Kat 
ToOvs TAOUGLOUS GVENoY TA TULBOdaLa, Kal LaANOV 
Ett TOUS TrévnTas, STL YRS avadacpov OvK éeTroinaeY 
éXticaciw avtois, ovdé tTaytdracw, woTeEp oO 

A e a 

Avodpyos, ouarovs tots Biots nal tcous xarté- 

> ? 2 aA \ e A > >) 
oTnoev. GAN exeivos pty évdéxatos dv ad 
‘Hpaxréous cal BeBacirevxeas etn TroAdNa TIS 

/ 

Aaxedaipovos, akiopa péya xal didrous Kal 
Sivayiv ols eyyw Karas Tepl Tis odLTElas 
e an ba \ la a) Aa a 
uTnpeTovcav elye, Kal Bia paddrov H trecOoi 
XpnoTapevos, Bote Kal Tov oPOarpov éxxoTrvas, 
KATELPYAaTATO TO péyLoTOY Eis TwWTNPiAY TrOAEWS 
Kal opovoay, pndéva Tévynta pnode AOVGLOV Elvat 

A a > ‘4 be 4 \ > 9 é 
TWY TOALTOY’ 2ONWY OE TOUTOU peV OUK EdLKETO 
Th TodTea Snuotixos ay Kal péoos, évdeéorepov 
dé THs umapxovons Suvdyews ovdev émpatker, 
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Solon’s decree by borrowing large sums from the 
wealthy and buying up great estates. Then, when 
the decree was published, they enjoyed the use of 
their properties, but refused to pay the moneys due 
their creditors. This brought Solon into great con- 
demnation and odium, as if he had not been imposed 
upon with the rest, but were a party to the im- 
position.! However, this charge was at once dis- 
sipated by his well-known sacrifice of five talents. 
For it was found that he had lent so much, and he 
was the first to remit this‘debt in accordance with 
his law. Some say that the sum was fifteen talents, 
and among them is Polyzelus the Rhodian. But his 
friends were ever after called “‘ chreocopidae,”’ or debt- 
cutters. 

XVI. He pleased neither party, however; the 
rich were vexed because he took away their secur- 
ities for debt, and the poor still more, because he 
did not re-distribute the land, as they had expected, 
nor make all men equal and alike in their way of 
living, as Lycurgus did. But Lycurgus was eleventh 
in descent from Heracles, and had been king in 
Lacedaemon for many years. He therefore had 
great authority, many friends, and power to support 
his reforms in the commonwealth. He also 
employed force rather than persuasion, insomuch 
that he actually lost his eye thereby,? and most 
effectually guaranteed the safety and unanimity of 
the city by making all its citizens neither poor nor 
rich. Solon, on the contrary, could not secure this 
feature in his commonwealth, since he was a man of 
the people and of modest station; yet he in no wise 


1 Cf. Aristotle, Const. of Athens, vi. 
2 Cf. Lycurgus, xi. 
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e , DJ 4 le) 4 ‘\ , 
Opu@pevos ex ovou Tov BovrceoOat nat mroTEeveELY 
auT@ Tovs Toditas. Ott 8 ov mpocéxpouce Tots 
mrelcTos érepa mpocdoxjnoaci, avTos elpnKxe 
TEpPt AUTOY, WS 
a , A 
Xatva pév tor’ éppdaavto, viv 5é pou yorov- 
pevot 
a e le! o 
rNokov oPOarpois opwat.wavtes Wate Sniov. 


xaitor gnoly ws, el tug Aros Exe THY aUTHV 
Suvapey, 


Ovn dv xatéoye Sipov, od8’ érravcaro, 
api avrapdtas, twiap é€eiNev yadda.) 


Tayv pévrot rod cupdépovtos aicbopuevor nat 
a 29Q/ e “A A > 4 4 
Tas tdias avTav peppers adévtes COvody Te 
Kown, ceccadyYOerav tHv Ovciay ovopdoartes, Kat 
\ 4 a , \ \ 
Tov YorAwva THS Toditeias StopAwrnv Kal vopo- 
/ 

Oérny améderEayv, od Ta pév, TA 8 ovyi, travra 8° 
oparas éemitpéravtes, apyds, éxxAnotas, Sixa- 
, , ° / ; 4 fi , 
atypia, BovAds, Kal tipnpa tovTev éxdorou 

e 

Kal apiOuov Kal Katpov opicat, AvovTa Kab gu- 
NdTTOVTA T@Y UTapxovTwY Kal KaBecT@Twy 6 TE 
doxoin. 

XVII. Hpatov pév ody trovs Apdxovtos vopous 
dveibe ANY Tov hoviKxav amavtas, Sua Thy 

A 4 

YareroTnTa Kal TO péyeOos Tay éTiTibioy. pia 
yap Gdiyou Sety Atraciy @pioro ToiS dpapTavovae 


1 So the verses are now more correctly found in Aristotle 
(Const. of Athens, xii. 5, Sandys). 
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acted short of his real power, relying as he did only 
on the wishes of the citizens and their confidence in 
him. Nevertheless he gave offence to the greater 
part of them, who expected different results, as he 
himself says of them in the lines :— 


“Then they had extravagant thoughts of me, but 
now, incensed, 
All look askance at me, as if I were their foe.” 


And yet had any other man, he says, acquired the 
same power, 


“ He had not held the people down, nor made an 
end 
Until he had confounded all, and skimmed the 
cream.” 


Soon, however, they perceived the advantages of 
his measure, ceased from their private fault-finding, 
and offered a public sacrifice, which they called 
Seisactheia, or Disburdenment. They also appoint- 
ed Solon to reform the constitution and make new 
laws, laying no restrictions whatever upon him, but 
putting everything into his hands, magistracies, 
assemblies, courts-of-law, and councils. He was to 
fix the property qualification for each of these, their 
numbers, and their times of meeting, abrogating and 
maintaining existing institutions at his pleasure. 

XVII. In the first place, then, he repealed the 
laws of Draco, all except those concerning homicide,” 
because they were too severe and their penalties too 
heavy. For one penalty was assigned to almost all 
transgressions, namely death, so that even those 

1 Fragment 34 (Bergk) ; now verses 4f. of a fragment of 
nine verses cited by Aristotle (Const. of Athens, xii. 3). 

2 Cf. Aristotle, op. cit. vii. 1. 
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convicted of idleness were put to death, and those 
who stole salad or fruit received the same punish- 
ment as those who committed sacrilege or murder. 
Therefore Demades, in later times, made a hit when 
he said that Draco’s laws were written not with ink, 
but blood. And Draco himself, they say, being 
asked why he made death the penalty for most 
offences, replied that in his opinion the lesser ones 
deserved it, and for the greater ones no heavier 
penalty could be found. 

XVIII. In the second place, wishing to leave all 
the magistracies in the hands of the well-to-do, as 
they were, but to give the common people a share 
in the rest of the government, of which they had 
hitherto been deprived, Solon made an appraisement 
of the property of the citizens... Those who enjoyed 
a yearly increase of five hundred measures (wet and 
dry), he placed in the first class, and called them 
Pentakosiomedimnoi ; the second class was com- 
posed of those who were able to keep a horse, or 
had a yearly increase of three hundred measures, 
and they were called Hippada Telountes, since 
they paid a Knight's tar; the members of the third 
class, whose yearly increase amounted to two 
hundred measures (wet and dry together), were 
called Zeugitai. All the rest were called Thetes ; 
they were not allowed to hold any office, but took 
part in the administration only as members of the 
assembly and as jurors. This last privilege seemed 
at first of no moment, but afterwards proved to be 
of the very highest importance, since most disputes 
finally came into the hands of these jurors. For 
even in cases which Solon assigned to the magistrates 


1 Cf. Aristotle, Const. of Athens, vii. 3f. 
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for decision, he allowed also an appeal to a popular 
court when any one desired it. Besides, it is said 
that his laws were obscurely and ambiguously worded 
on purpose to enhance the power of the popular 
courts.’ For since parties to a controversy could not 
get satisfaction from the laws, the result was that 
they always wanted jurors to decide it, and every 
dispute was laid before them, so that they were in a 
manner masters of the laws. And he himself claims 
the credit for this in the following words :— 


“For to the common people I gave so much power 
as is sufficient, 

Neither robbing them of dignity, nor giving them 
too much ; . 

And those who had power, and were marvellously 
rich, 

Even for these I contrived that they suffered no 
harm. | 

I stood with a mighty shield in front of both classes, 

And suffered neither of them to prevail unjustly.” ! 


Moreover, thinking it his duty to make still 
further provision for the weakness of the multitude, 
he gave every citizen the privilege of entering suit 
in behalf of one who had suffered wrong. If a man 
was assaulted, and suffered violence or injury, it was 
the privilege of any one who had the ability and the 
inclination, to indict the wrong-doer and prosecute 
him. The law-giver in this way rightly accustomed 
the citizens, as members of one body, to feel and 
sympathize with one another's wrongs. And we are 
told of a saying of his which is consonant with this 


1 Fragment 5 (Bergk); Aristotle, Const. of Athens, xii. 1; 
cf. also ix. 1 f. 
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law. Being asked, namely, what city was best to 
live in, “ That city,” he replied, “in which those 
who are not wronged, no less than those who are 
wronged, exert themselves to punish the wrong- 
doers.” 

XIX. After he had established the council of the 
Areiopagus, consisting of those who had been archons 
year by year (and he himself was a member of this 
body, since he-had_been archon), he observed that the 
common people were uneasy and bold in consequence 
of their release from debt, and therefore established 
another council besides, consisting of four hundred 
men, one hundred chosen from each of the four tribes. 
These were to deliberate on public matters before 
the people did, and were not to allow any matter to 
come before the popular assembly without such 
previous deliberation. Then he made the upper 
council a general overseer in the state, and guardian 
of the laws, thinking that the city with its two 
councils, riding as it were at double anchor, would 
be less tossed by the surges, and would keep its 
populace in greater quiet. 

Now most writers say that the council of the 
Areiopagus, as I have stated, was established by 
Solon. And their view seems to be _ strongly 
supported by the fact that Draco nowhere makes 
any mention whatsoever of Areiopagites, but always 
addresses himself to. the “ephetai’’ in cases of 
homicide. Yet Solon’s thirteenth table contains the 
eighth of his laws recorded in these very words: 
“As many of the disfranchised as were made such 
before the archonship of Solon, shall be restored to 
their rights and franchises, except such as were 


1 Of. Aristotle, Const. of Athens, viii. 4. 
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condemned by the Areiopagus, or by the ephetai, or 
in the prytaneium by the kings, on charges of murder 
or homicide, or of seeking to establish a tyranny, and 
were in exile when this law was published.” This 
surely proves to the contrary that the council of the 
Areiopagus was in existence before the archonship 
and legislation of Solon. For how could men have 
been condemned in the Areiopagus before the time 
of Solon, if Solon was the first to give the council of 
the Areiopagus its jurisdiction? Perhaps, indeed, 
there is some obscurity in the document, or some 
omission, and the meaning is that those who had been 
convicted on charges within the cognizance of those 
who were Areiopagites and ephetai and prytanes 
when the law was published, should remain dis- 
franchised, while those convicted on all-other charges 
should recover their rights and franchises. This 
question, however, my reader must decide for himself. 
XX. Among his other laws there is a very peculiar 
and surprising one which ordains that he shall be 
disfranchised who, in time of faction, takes neither 
side.!_ He wishes, probably, that a man should not be 
insensible or indifferent to the common weal, 
arranging his private affairs securely and glorying in 
the fact that he has no share in the distempers and 
distresses of his country, but should rather espouse 
promptly the better and more righteous cause, share 
its perils and give it his aid, instead of waiting in 
safety to see which cause prevails. That law, too, 
seems absurd and ridiculous, which permits an 
heiress, in case the man under whose power and au- 
thority she is placed by law is himself unable to con- 
sort with her, to be married by one of his next of kin. ° 


1 Cf. Aristotle, Const. of Athens, viii. 5. 
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Some, however, say that this was a wise provision 
against those who are unable to perform the duties 
of a husband, and yet, for the sake of their property, 
marry heiresses, and so under cover of law, do 
violence to nature. For when they see that the 
heiress can consort with whom she pleases, they will 
either desist from such a marriage, or make it to their 
shame, and be punished for their avarice and 
insolence. It is a wise provision, too, that the 
heiress may not choose her consort at large, but only 
from the kinsmen of her husband, that her offspring 
may be of his family and lineage. Conformable to 
this, also, is the requirement that the bride eat a 
quince and be shut up in a chamber with the bride- 
groom; and that the husband of an heiress shall 
approach her thrice a month without fail. For even 
though they have no children, still, this is a mark of 
esteem and affection which a man should pay to a 
chaste wife; it removes many of the annoyances 
which develop in all such cases, and prevents their 
being altogether estranged by their differences. 

In all other marriages he prohibited dowries; the 
bride was to bring with her three changes of raiment, 
household stuff of small value, and nothing else. For 
he did not wish that marriage should be a matter of 
profit or price, but that man and wife should dwell 
together for the delights of love and the getting of 
children. Dionysius, indeed, when his mother asked 
him to give her in marriage to one of his citizens, 
said that, although he had broken the laws of the 
city by being its tyrant, he could not outrage the 
laws of nature by giving in marriage where age 
forbade. And so our cities should not allow this 
irregularity, nor tolerate unions which age forbids 
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and love does not invite, which do not fulfil the 
function of marriage, and defeat its object. Nay, 
to an old man who is marrying a young wife, any 
worthy magistrate or lawgiver might say what is 
said to Philoctetes!: 


“Indeed, poor wretch, thou art in fine state for 
marrying !”’ 


And if he discovers a young man in the house of a 
rich and elderly woman, waxing fat, like a* cock- 
partridge, in her service, he will remove him and 
give him to some marriageable maid that wants a 
husband. Thus much, then, on this head. 

XXI. Praise is given also to that law of Solon which 
forbids speaking ill of the dead. For it is piety 
to regard the deceased as sacred, justice to spare 
the absent, and good policy to rob hatred of its 
perpetuity. He also forbade speaking ill of the 
living in temples, courts-of-law, public offices, and 
at festivals ; the transgressor must pay three drachmas 
to the person injured, and two more into the public 
treasury. For never to master one’s anger is a 
mark of intemperance and lack of training; but 
always to do so is difficult, and for some, impossible. 
And a law must regard the possibilities in the case, 
if its maker wishes to punish a few to some purpose, 
and not many to no purpose. 

He was highly esteemed also for his law con- 
cerning wills. Before his time, no will could be 
made, but the entire estate of the deceased must 
remain in his family. Whereas he, by permitting a 


1 In a play of this name, of uncertain authorship. See 
Nauck, J'rag. Graec. Frag.*, p. 841. Plutarch cites two 
entire verses in Morals, p. 789 a. 
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man who had no children to give his property to 
whom he wished, ranked friendship above kinship, 
and favour above necessity, and made a man’s 
possessions his own property. On the other hand, 
he did not permit all manner of gifts without re- 
striction or restraint, but only those which were not 
made under the influence of sickness, or drugs, 
or imprisonment, or when a man was the victim of 
compulsion or yielded to the persuasions of his wife. 
He thought, very rightly and properly, that being 
persuaded into wrong was no better than being 
forced into it, and he placed deceit and compulsion, 
gratification and affliction, in one and the same 
category, believing that both were alike able to 
pervert a man’s reason. 

He also subjected the public appearances of the 
women, their mourning and their festivals, to a law 
which did away with disorder and licence. When 
they went out, they were, not to wear more than 
three garments, they were not to carry more than 
an obol’s worth of food or drink, nor a pannier more 
than a cubit high, and they were not to travel about 
by night unless they rode in a waggon with a lamp 
to light their way. Laceration of the flesh by 
mourners, and the use of set lamentations, and the 
bewailing of any one at the funeral. ceremonies of 
another, he forbade. The sacrifice of an ox at the 
grave was not permitted, nor the burial with the 
dead of more than three changes of raiment, nor the 
visiting of other tombs than those of their own 
family, except at the time of interment. Most 
of these practices are also forbidden by our laws, 
but ours contain the additional proviso that such 
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offenders shall be punished by the board ot censors 
for women, because they indulge in unmanly and 
effeminate extravagances of sorrow when they mourn. 
XXII. Observing that the city was getting full of 
people who were constantly streaming into Attica 
from all quarters for greater security of living, and 
that most of the country was unfruitful and worth- 
less, and that seafaring men are not wont to import 
goods for those who have nothing to give them in 
exchange, he turned the attention of the citizens to 
the arts of manufacture, and enacted a law that no 
son who had not been taught a trade should be com- 
pelled to support his father. It was well enough for 
Lycurgus, whose city was free from swarms of 
strangers, and whose country was, in the words of 
Euripides, 
‘‘For many large, for twice as many more than 
large,” 


and because, above all, that country was flooded 
with a multitude of Helots, whom it was better not 
to leave in idleness, but to keep down by continual 
hardships and toil,—it was well enough for him to 
set his citizens free from laborious and mechanical 
occupations and confine their thoughts to arms, 
giving them this one trade to learn and practice. 
But Solon, adapting his laws to the situation, rather 
than the situation to his laws, and observing that | 
the land could give but a mere subsistence to those 
who tilled it, and was incapable of supporting an 
unoccupied and leisured multitude, gave dignity to 
all the trades, and ordered the council of the Areio- 
pagus to examine into every man’s means of liveli- 
hood, and chastise those who had no occupation. 
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But that provision of his was yet more severe, which, 
as Heracleides Ponticus informs us, relieved the sons 
who were born out of wedlock from the necessity of 
supporting their fathers at all. For he that avoids 
the honourable state of marriage, clearly takes a 
woman to himself not for the sake of children, but 
of pleasure ; and he has his reward, in that he robs 
himself of all right to upbraid his sons for neglecting 
him, since he has made their very existence a reproach 


' to them. 


XXIII. But in general, Solon’s laws concerning 
women seem very absurd. For instance, he per- 
mitted an adulterer caught in the act to be killed ; 
but if a man committed rape upon a free woman, he 
was merely to be fined a hundred drachmas ; and if 
he gained his end by persuasion, twenty drachmas, 
unless it were with one of those who sell themselves 
openly, meaning of course. the courtesans. For 
these go openly to those who offer them their price. 
Still further, no man is allowed to sell a daughter or 
a sister, unless he find that she is no longer a virgin. 
But to punish the same offence now severely and 
inexorably, and now mildly and pleasantly, making 
the penalty a slight fine, is unreasonable; unless 
money was scarce in the city at that time, and the 
difficulty of procuring it made these monetary punish- 
ments heavy. In the valuations of sacrificial offerings, 
at any rate, a sheep and a bushel of grain are reckoned 
at a drachma; the victor in the Isthmian games was 
to be paid a hundred drachmas, and the Olympic 
victor five hundred ; the man who brought in a wolf, 
was given five drachmas, and for a wolf’s whelp, 
one; the former sum, according to Demetrius the 
Phalerian, was the price of an ox, the latter that of 
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a sheep. For although the prices which Solon fixes 
in his sixteenth table are for choice victims, and 
naturally many times as great as those for ordinary 
ones, still, even these are low in comparison with 
present prices. Now the Athenians were from of 
old. great enemies of wolves, since their country was 
better for pasturage than for tillage. And there are 
those who say that their four tribes were originally 
named, not from the sons of Ion, but from the 
classes into which occupations were divided ; thus 
the warriors were called Hoplitai, the craftsmen 
Ergadeis ; and of the remaining two, the farmers 
were called Geleontes, the shepherds and herdsmen 
Aigikoreis.1 

Since the country was not supplied with water by 
ever-flowing rivers, or lakes, or copious springs, but 
most of the inhabitants used wells which had been 
dug, he made a law that where there was a public 
well within a “ hippikon,”’ a distance of four furlongs, 
that should be used, but where the distance was 
greater than this, people must try to get water of 
their own; if, however, after digging to a depth of 
ten fathoms on their own land, they could not get 
water, then they might take it from a neighbour's 
well, filling a five gallon jar twice a day; for he 
thought it his duty to aid the needy, not to provision 
the idle. He also showed great experience in the 
limits which he set to the planting of trees; no one 
could set out a tree in a field within five feet of his 


1 This is strained etymology to explain the ancient tribal 
names of Hopletes, Argadeis, Geleontes, and Aigikoreis, 
which are derived, in Herodotus v. 66, from the names of the 
four sons of Ion. The first has nothing to do with ‘‘ hopla,” 
arms; nor the second with ‘‘ergon,” work; nor the third 
with ‘‘ ge,” earth ; nor the fourth with ‘‘aix,” goat. 
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neighbour’s field, or, in case it was a fig-tree or an 
olive-tree, within nine. For these reach out farther 
with their roots, and injure some trees by their 
proximity, taking away their nourishment, and 
emitting an exhalation which is sometimes noxious. 
He that would dig a pit or a trench, must dig it at 
the distance of its own depth from his neighbour's ; 
and he that would set out hives of bees, must put 
them three hundred feet away from those which 
another had already installed. 

XXIV. Of the products of the soil, he allowed oil 
only to be sold abroad, but forbade the exportation 
of others; and if any did so export, the archon was 
to pronounce curses upon them, or else himself pay 
a hundred drachmas into the public treasury. His 
first table is the one which contains this law. One 
cannot, therefore, wholly disbelieve those who say 
that the exportation of figs also was anciently for- 
bidden, and that the one who showed up, or pointed 
out such exporters, was called a “sycophant,” or 
fig-shower. He also enacted a law concerning 
injuries received from beasts, according to which a 
dog that had bitten anybody must be delivered up 
with a wooden collar three cubits long fastened to it; 
a happy device this for promoting safety. 

But the law concerning naturalized citizens is of 
doubtful character. He permitted only those to be 
made citizens who were permanently exiled from 
their own country, or who removed to Athens with 
their entire families to ply a trade. This he did, 
as we are told, not so much to drive away other 
foreigners, as to invite these particular ones to 
Athens with the full assurance of becoming citizens ; 
he also thought that reliance could be placed both 
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1 loomerpnroy and év AeAgois are not in the text of Aristotle. 
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on these who had been forced to abandon their own 
country, and on those who had left it with a fixed pur- 
pose. Characteristic of Solon also was his regulation 
of the practice of eating at the public table in the 
townhall, for which his word was “ parasitein.”}_ The | 
same person was not allowed to eat there often, but 
if one whose duty it was to eat there refused, he was 
punished. Solon thought the conduct of the first 
grasping ; that of the second, contemptuous of the 
public interests. | 

XXV. All his laws were to have force for a 
hundred years, and they were written on “ axones,’ 
or wooden tablets, which revolved with the oblong 
frames containing them. Slight remnants of these 
were still preserved in the Prytaneium when I was 
at Athens, and they were called, according to 
Aristotle,? “ kurbeis.”” Cratinus, also, the comic poet, 
somewhere says :— 


“‘ By Solon, and by Draco too I make mine oath, 
Whose kurbeis now are used to parch our barley- 
corns.’ 8 | | 


But some say that only those tablets which relate to 
sacred rites and sacrifices are properly called “ kur- 
beis,’ and the rest are called “axones.” However 
that may be, the council took a joint oath to ratify 
the laws of Solon, and each of the “ thesmothetai,” 
or guardians of the statutes, swore separately at the 
herald’s stone in the market-place, vowing that if 
he transgressed the statutes in any way, he would 
dedicate at Delphi a golden statue of commensurate 
worth. 

1 Hence, with scornful meaning, the word parasite. 


2 Cf. Const. of Athena, vii. 1, with Sandys’ notes. 
3 Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 94. 
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Observing the irregularity of the month, and that 
the motion of the moon does not always coincide 
with the rising and setting of the sun, but that often 
she overtakes and passes the sun on the same day, 
he ordered that. day to be called the Old and 
New, assigning the portion of it which preceded 
the conjunction to the expiring month, and the 
remaining portion to the month that was just 
beginning. He was thus the first, as it would seem, 
to understand Homer’s verse,! which speaks of a day 
when 


‘This month is waning, and the next is setting in,” 


and the day following this he called the first of the 
month. After the twentieth he did not count the 
days by adding them to twenty, but by subtracting 
them from thirty, on a descending scale, like the 
waning of the moon.? 

No sooner were the laws of Solon put into operation 
than some would come to him every day with praise 
or censure of them, or with advice to insert some- 
thing into the documents, or take something out. 
Very numerous, too, were those who came to him 
with inquiries and questions about them, urging him 
to teach and make clear to them the meaning and 
purpose of each several item. He saw that to do 
this was out of the question, and that not to do it 
would bring odium upon him, and wishing to be 
wholly rid of these perplexities and to escape from 

1 Odyssey, xiv. 162=xix. 307, of the day when Odysseus 
would return to Ithaca. 

2 Thus the twenty-first was called the tenth, the twenty- 
second the ninth, and so on, ‘‘of the waning month.” The 


twenty-ninth was the second of the waning month, the 
thirtieth the Old and New. 
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1 rots véuots abrovs after MSS. cited by Stephanus ; Bekker 


has rovs vdéuous abrois, the conjecture of Stephanus (the laws 
would he familiar to them). | 
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the captiousness and censoriousness of the citizens 
(for “in great affairs,’ as he says himself, “ it is 
difficult to please all’’), he made his ownership of a 
vessel an excuse for foreign travel, and set sail, after 
obtaining from the Athenians leave of absence for 
ten years. In this time he hoped they would be 
accustomed to his laws. 

XXVI. In the first place, then, he went to Egypt,? 
and lived, as he himself says,® 


“Where Nile pours forth his floods, near the Canobic 
shore.”’ 


He also spent some time in studies with Psenophis 
of Heliopolis and Sonchis of Sais, who were very 
learned priests. From these, as Plato says,‘ he 
heard the story of the lost Atlantis, and tried to 
introduce it in a poetical form to the Greeks.° Next 
he sailed to Cyprus, and was greatly beloved of 
Philocyprus, one of the kings of the island. This 
prince had a small city, founded by Demophon, the 
son of Theseus, and lying near the river Clarius, in a 
position which was strong, but otherwise incom- 
inodious and sorry. Solon therefore persuaded him 
to remove the city to the fair plain which lay below 
it, and make it more spacious and pleasant. He also 
remained and took charge of the new city’s con- 
solidation, and helped to arrange it in the best 
possible manner both for convenience of living and 
for safety. The result was that many colonists flocked 
to Philocyprus, and he was the envy of the other 
kings. He therefore paid Solon the honour of 
1 Fragment 7 (Bergk). 
2 Cf. Aristotle, Const. of Athens, xi. 1. 


3 Fragment 28 (Bergk). 4 Timueus, p. 22 a. 
5 Cf. chapters xxxi. 3; xxxii. Lf. 
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naming the new city after him, and called it Soli; 
its name had been Aipeia. Solon himself also makes 
mention of this consolidation. In his elegies, namely, 
he addresses Philocyprus, and says} :— 


“Now mayest thou long time be lord and master for 
the Solii here, 
Dwelling in this city thyself, and thy family after 
thee ; 
But may I and my swift ship, as we leave this 
storied isle, 
Be brought upon our way in safety by Cypris of the 
violet crown. 2a 
Upon this settlement of thine may she bestow 
favour and glory ; 
And upon me an auspicious return to my father- 
land.” | 
XXVII. As for his interview with Croesus, some 
think to prove by chronology that it is fictitious. 
But when a story is so famous and so well-attested, 
and, what is more to the point, when it comports so 
well with the character of Solon, and is so worthy of 
his magnanimity and wisdom, I do not propose. to 
reject it out of deference to any chronological canons, 
so called, which thousands are to this day revising, 
without being able to bring their contradictions into 
any general agreement. So then, they say that 
Solon, on visiting Sardis at the invitation of Croesus,” 
had much the same experience as an inland man who 
goes down for the first time to the sea. For just as 
such a man thinks each successive river that he sees 
to be the sea, so Solon, as he passed through the 
court and beheld many of the king’s retainers in 


1 Fragment 19 (Bergk). 2 Cf. Herodotus, i. 30-33. 
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costly apparel and moving proudly amid a throng 
of couriers and armed guards, thought each in turn 
to be Croesus, until he was brought to the king him- 
self, who was decked out with everything in the 
way of precious stones, dyed raiment, and wrought 
gold that men deem remarkable, or extravagant, or 
enviable, in order that he might present a most 
august and gorgeous spectacle. But when Solon, in 
this presence, neither showed any astonishment at 
what he saw, nor made any such comments upon it 
as Croesus had expected, but actually made it clear 
to all discerning eyes that he despised such vulgarity 
and pettiness, the king ordered his treasure chambers 
to be thrown open for the guest, and that he should 
be led about to behold the rest of his sumptuous 
equipments. Of this there was no need, for the man 
himself sufficed to give Solon an understanding of 
his character. However, when Solon had seen every- 
thing and had been conducted back again, Croesus 
asked him if he had ever known a happier man than 
he. Solon said he had, and that the man was Tellus, a 
fellow-citizen of his own; Tellus, he went on to say, 
had proved himself an honest man, had left reputable 
sons behind him, and had closed a life which knew 
no serious want with a glorious display of valour in 
behalf of his country. Croesus at once judged Solon 
to be a strange and uncouth fellow, since he did not 
make an abundance of gold and silver his measure of 
happiness, but admired the life and death of an 
ordinary private man inore than all this display of 
power and sovereignty. Notwithstanding, he asked 
him again whether, next to Tellus, he knew any 
other man more fortunate than he. Again Solon 
said he did, naming Cleobis and Bito, men surpass- 
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ing all others in brotherly love and in dutiful 
affection towards their mother; for once, he said, 
when the car in which she was riding was delayed 
by the oxen, they took the yoke upon their own 
shoulders and brought their mother to the temple of 
Hera, where her countrymen called her a happy 
woman and her heart was rejoiced; then, after 
sacrifice and feasting, they laid themselves to rest, 
and never rose again, but were found to have died a 
painless and tranquil death with so great honour 
fresh upon them. ‘“ What!” said Croesus, who by 
this time was angered, “dost thou not count us 
among happy men at all?’’ Then Solon, who was 
unwilling to flatter him and did not wish to exasperate 
him further, said: “O king of Lydia, as the Deity has 
given us Greeks all other blessings in moderation, so 
our moderation gives us a kind of wisdom which is 
timid, in all likelihood, and fit for common people, 
not one which is kingly and splendid. This wisdom, 
such as it is, observing that human life is ever 
subject to all sorts of vicissitudes, forbids us to be 
puffed up by the good things we have, or to admire 
a man’s felicity while there is still time for it to 
change. For the future which is advancing upon 
every one is varied and uncertain, but when the Deity 
bestows prosperity on a man up to the end, that 
man we consider happy ; to pronounce any one happy, 
however, while he is still living and running the 
risks of life, is like proclaiming an athlete victorious 
and crowning him while he is still contending for 
the prize; the verdict is insecure and without 
authority.’’ When he had said this, Solon departed, 
leaving Croesus vexed, but none the wiser for it. 
XXVIII. Now it so happened that Aesop, the 
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writer of fables, was in Sardis, having been summoned 
thither by Croesus, and receiving much honour at his 
hands. He was distressed that Solon met with no 
kindly treatment, and said to him by way of advice: 
““O Solon, our converse with kings should be either 
as rare, or as pleasing asis possible.” ‘No, indeed !”’ 
said Solon, “ but either as rare or as beneficial as is 
possible.” 

At this time, then, Croesus held Solon in a contempt 
like this; but afterwards he encountered Cyrus, was 
defeated in battle, lost his city, was taken alive and 
condemned to be burnt ; and then, as he lay bound 
upon the pyre in the sight of all the Persians and of 
Cyrus himself, with all the reach and power of which 
his voice was capable, he called out thrice :! “O 
Solon!” Cyrus, then, astonished at this, sent men to 
ask him what man or god this Solon was on whom 
alone he called in his extremity. And Croesus, without 
any concealment, said : “This man was one of the 
sages of Greece, and I sent for him, not with any 
desire to hear or learn the things of which I stood in 
need, but in order that he might behold, and, when 
he left me, bear testimony to the happiness I then 
enjoyed, the loss of which I now see to be a greater 
evil than its possession was a good. For when it was 
mine, the good I derived from it was matter of report 
and men’s opinion, but its departure from me issues 
in terrible sufferings and irreparable calamities which 
arereal. And that man, conjecturing this future from 
what he then saw, bade me look to the end of my 
life, and not let insecure conjectures embolden me to 
be proud and insolent.’”” When this was reported to 
Cyrus, since he was a wiser man than Croesus, and 


1 Cf. Herodotus, i. 86. 
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saw the word of Solon confirmed in the example 
before him, he not only released Croesus, but actually 
held him in honour as long as he lived. And thus 
Solon had the reputation of saving one king and 
instructing another by means of a single saying. 
XXIX. But the people of Athens were again 
divided into factions while Solon was away. The 
Plain-men were headed by Lycurgus ; the Shore-men 
by Megacles the son of Alemaeon, and the Hill-men 
by Peisistratus.!. Among the last was the multitude of 
Thetes, who were the bitter enemies of the rich. As 
a consequence, though the city still observed the 
new laws, yet all were already expecting a revolution 
and desirous of a different form of government, not in 
hopes of an equality, but each party thinking to be 
bettered by the change, and to get the entire 
mastery of its opponents. Such was the state of 
affairs when Solon returned to Athens. He was 
revered and honoured by all, but owing to his years 
he no longer had the strength or the ardour to speak 
and act in public as before. He did, however, confer 
privately with the chiefs of the opposing factions, 
endeavouring to reconcile and harmonize them, and 
Peisistratus seemed to pay him more heed than the 
others. For Peisistratus had an insinuating and agree- 
able quality in his address, he was ready to help the 
poor, and was reasonable and moderate in his enmities. 
Even those virtues which nature had denied him 
were imitated by him so successfully that he won more 
confidence than those who actually possessed them. 
He was thought to be a cautious and order-loving 
man, one that prized equality above all things, and 
would take it ill if any one disturbed the existing 


1 Cf. Aristotle, Const. of Athens, xiii. 4. 
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order and attempted a change. On these points, 
indeed, he completely deceived most people. But 
Solon quickly detected his real character, and was 
‘the first to perceive his secret designs. He did not, 
however, treat him as an enemy, but tried to soften 
and mould him by his instructions. He actually said 
to him and to others that if the desire for pre- 
eminence could but be banished from his soul, and 
his eager passion for the tyranny be cured, no other 
man would be more naturally disposed to virtue, or a 
better citizen. 

Thespis was now beginning to develop tragedy, 
and the attempt attracted most people because of its 
novelty, although it was not yet made a matter of 
competitive contest. Solon, therefore, who was 
naturally fond of hearing and learning anything new, 
and who in his old age more than ever before in- 
dulged himself in leisurely amusement, yes, and in 
wine and song, went to see Thespis act in his own 
play, as the custom of the ancient poets was. After 
the spectacle, he accosted Thespis, and asked him if 
he was not ashamed to tell such lies in the presence 
of so many people. Thespis answered that there 
_ was no harm in talking and acting that way in play, 

whereupon Solon smote the ground sharply with his 
staff and said: “Soon, however, if we give play of 
this sort so much praise and honour, we shall find it 
in our solemn contracts.” 

XXX. Now when Peisistratus, after inflicting a 
wound upon himself,! came into the market-place 
riding in a chariot, and tried to exasperate the 
populace with the charge that his enemies had 
plotted against his life on account of his political 


1 Cf. Herodotus, i. 59; Aristotle,Const. of Athens, xiv. 1. 
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opinions, and many of them greeted the charge with 
angry cries, Solon drew near and accosted him, 
saying: “O son of Hippocrates, thou art playing 
the Homeric Odysseus badly; for when he dis- 
figured himself it was to deceive his enemies,! 
but thou doest it to mislead thy fellow-citizens.’’ 
After this the multitude was ready to fight for 
Peisistratus, and a general assembly of the people 
was held. Here Ariston made a motion that Peisi- 
stratus be allowed a body-guard of fifty club-bearers, 
but Solon formally opposed it, and said many things 
which were like what he has written in his poems :— 


‘Ye have regard indeed to the speech and words of 
a wily man. 
Yet every one of you walks with the steps of a fox, 
And in you all dwells an empty mind.” ? 


But when he saw that the poor were tumultuously 
bent on gratifying Peisistratus, while the rich were 
fearfully slinking away from any conflict with him, 
he left the assembly, saying that he was wiser than 
the one party, and braver than the other; wiser 
than those who did not understand what was being 
done, and braver than those who, though they 
understood it, were nevertheless afraid to oppose the 
tyranny.? So the people passed the decree, and then 
held Peisistratus to no strict account of the number 
of his club-bearers, but suffered him to keep and 
lead about in public as many as he wished, until at 
last he seized the acropolis. 

When this had been done, and the city was in an 

1 Odyssey, iv. 244-264. 

2 Fragment 11 (Bergk), verses 7, 5, and 6. Plutarch has 


changed the order; Bekker and Cobet restore it. 
3 Cf. Aristotle, Const. of Athens, xiv. 2. 
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uproar, Megacles! straightway fled, with the rest ot 
the Alcmaeonidae. But Solon, although he was now 
a very old man, and had none to support him, went 
nevertheless into the market-place and reasoned 
with the citizens, partly blaming their folly and 
weakness, and partly encouraging them still and 
exhorting them not to abandon their liberty. Then 
it was, too, that he uttered the famous saying, that 
earlier it had been easier for them to hinder the 
tyranny, while it was in preparation ; but now it was 
a greater and more glorious task to uproot and 
destroy it when it had been already planted and was 
grown. No one had the courage to side with him, 
however, and so he retired to his own house, took 
his arms, and placed them in the street in front of 
his door, saying : “I have done all I can to help my 
country and its laws.” 2 From that time on he lived 
in quiet retirement, and when his friends urged him 
to fly, he paid no heed to them, but kept on writing 
poems, in which he heaped reproaches on the Athe- 
nians :— | 


“If now ye suffer grievously through cowardice all 
your own, 
Cherish no wrath against the gods for this, 
For ye yourselves increased the usurper’s power by 
giving him a guard, 
And therefore are ye now in base subjection.” 3 


XXXI. In view of this, many warned him that the 
tyrant would put him to death, and asked him on 


1 Grandson of the Megacles who brought the taint of 
pollution upon the family (chapter xii. 1-3). He had been 
allowed to return from banishment. . 

2 It was for others now to dothe same. Cf. Aristotle, Const. 
of Athens, xiv. 2. 3 Fragment 11 (Bergk), verses 1-4. 
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what he relied that he was so lost to all sense, 
to which he answered, “My old age.” However, 
when Peisistratus had become master of the situation, 
he paid such court to Solon by honouring him, 
showing him kindness, and inviting him to his palace, 
that Solon actually became his counsellorand approved 
of many of his acts. For he retained most of Solon’s 
laws, observing them first himself, and compelling 
his friends to do so. For instance, he was summoned 
before the Areiopagus on a charge of murder, when 
he was already tyrant, and presented himself there 
to make his defence in due form, but his accuser did 
not put in an appearance. He also made other 
laws himself, one of which provides that those who 
are maimed in war shall be maintained at the 
public charge. But Heracleides says that even 
before that Solon had caused a decree to be passed 
to this effect in the case of Thersippus, who had 
been so maimed, and that Peisistratus was following 
his example. Moreover, Theophrastus writes that 
the law against idleness, in consequence of which 
the country became more productive and the city 
more tranquil, was not made by Solon, but by Peisis- 
tratus. 

Now Solon, after beginning his great work on the 
story or fable of the lost Atlantis, which, as he had 
heard from the learned men of Sais,! particularly 
concerned the Athenians, abandoned it, not for 
lack of leisure, as Plato says, but rather because of 
his old age, fearing the magnitude of the task. For 

1 Cf. chapter xxvi.1. There is no trace of any such work 
of Solon’s, and the attribution of it to him is prebably a play 
of Plato’s fancy. 
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that he had abundant leisure, such verses as these 
testify :— 


ode | 


‘¢ But I grow old ever learning many things ; 
and again, 


‘¢ But now the works of the Cyprus-born goddess are 
dear to my soul, 
Of Dionysus, too, and the Muses, which impart 
delights to men.” ® 


XXXII. Plato, ambitious to elaborate and adorn 
the subject of the lost Atlantis, as if it were the soil 
of a fair estate unoccupied, but appropriately his by 
virtue of some kinship with Solon,®? began the work 
by laying out great porches, enclosures, and court- 
yards, such as no story, tale, or poesy ever had 
before. But he was late in beginning, and ended 
his life before his work. Therefore the greater 
our delight in what he actually wrote, the greater 
is our distress in view of what he left undone. 
For as the Olympieium in the city of Athens, so the 
tale of the lost Atlantis in the wisdom of Plato is 
the only one among many beautiful works to remain 
unfinished. 

Well, then, Solon lived on after Peisistratus had 
made himself tyrant, as Heracleides Ponticus states, 
a long time ; but as Phanias of Eresos says, less than 
two years. For it was in the archonship of Comeas ® 
that Peisistratus began his tyranny, and Phanias says 
that Solon died in the archonship of Hegestratus, 


1 Cf. chapter ii. 2. 2 Fragment 26 (Bergk). 

3 Plato mentions the relationship of Critias, his maternal 
uncle, with Solon (Charmides, 4¢ 155 a). 

4 Plato’s Critias is a splendid fragment. ° 561-60 B.o, 
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the successor of Comeas. The story that his 
body was burned and his ashes scattered on the 
island of Salamis is strange enough to be altogether 
incredible and fabulous, and yet it is given by 
noteworthy authors, and even by Aristotle the 
philosopher. 
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I. Sucn was Solon, and with him we compare 
Publicola, to whom the Roman people gave this 
surname later as a mark of honour. Before that he 
was called Publius Valerius, and was reputed to be a 
decendant of that ancient Valerius who was most 
instrumental in making the Romans and the Sabines 
one people instead of enemies ; for it was he more 
than anyone else that persuaded their kings to come 
together, and settled their differences. Such being 
his lineage, Valerius, as we are told, while Rome was 
still a kingdom, was conspicuous for his eloquence 
and wealth, always employing the one with integrity 
and boldness in the service of justice, while with the 
other he gave liberal and kindly aid to the poor and 
needy. It was therefore clear that, should Rome 
become a democracy, he would at once be one of its 
foremost men. 

Now Tarquinius Superbus had not acquired his 
power honourably, but by the violation of divine and 
human laws; nor did he exercise it in kingly 
fashion, but after the manner of an insolent and 
haughty tyrant. The people therefore hated him, 
resented his oppressions, and found occasion for 
revolt in the fate of Lucretia, who made away 
with herself after violence had been done to her. 
Lucius Brutus, engaging in the revolution, came to 
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Valerius first of all, and with his most zealous assist- 
ance drove out the kings.1 Then, as long as the 
people was likely to elect one-man as their com- 
mander in place of the king, Valerius acquiesced, 
thinking it more fitting that Brutus should have the 
office, because he had led the way to freedom. But 
the very name of monarchy was odious to the people, 
who thought that it would be less vexatious to submit 
to an authority which was divided, and therefore 
proposed and demanded that two men should be 
elected to the highest office. Then Valerius, who 
hoped that he would be chosen next to Brutus, and 
would be consul with him, was disappointed. For 
against the wishes of Brutus, Tarquinius Collatinus, 
the husband of Lucretia, was elected as his colleague,” 
instead of Valerius. He was a man. of no greater 
excellence than Valerius, but the influential citizens 
were afraid of the kings, who were still putting 
forth many efforts outside, and trying to appease 
resentment inside the city, and they therefore desired 
to have as their commander the most pronounced 
enemy of the royal family, believing that he would 
make no concessions to them. 

II. Valerius, accordingly, vexed that his desire to 
do his utmost for his country should be doubted, 
merely because he had received no private injury at 
the hands of the tyrants, withdrew from the senate, 
gave up his practice as an advocate, and abandoned 
entirely his public activities. This caused anxious 
remark among the multitude. They feared lest, in 
his wrath, he should attach himself to the royal 
exiles, and subvert the established order of the city, 
which was in a dangerous pass. But when Brutus, 


1 Cf. Livy, i. 58f.; ii, 2, 11. 2 Cf. Livy, i. 60, 4. 
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who had his suspicions of certain others also, desired 
the senators to take a sacrificial oath, and set a day 
for the ceremony, Valerius went down with a glad 
countenance into the forum, and was the first to take 
oath that he would make no submission or concession 
to the Tarquins, but would fight with all his might 
in defence of freedom. This pleased the senate and 
inspired the.consuls with courage. And his. actions 
speedily confirmed his oath. For envoys came from 
Tarquin bringing letters calculated to seduce the 
people, and specious words by which they thought 
the multitude were most likely to be corrupted, 
coming as they did from a king who seemed to have 
humbled himself, and to ask only moderate terms. 
These envoys the consuls thought should be brought 
before the assembled people, but Valerius would not 
suffer it. He was unalterably opposed to giving 
poor men, who considered war a greater burden than 
tyranny, occasions and excuses for revolution. 

III. After this, other envoys came announcing 
that Tarquin abdicated his throne and ceased to 
wage war upon the city, but demanded for himself, 
his friends, and his kinsmen, their moneys and 
effects, wherewith to maintain themselves in exile. 
Many were inclined to grant this favour, and 
Collatinus in particular joined in advocating it, but 
Brutus, a man of harsh and unyielding temper, ran 
forth into the forum and denounced his colleague as 
a traitor, because he would bestow the means for 
waging war and maintaining tyranny on men to 
whom it were a terrible mistake to vote even a bare 
subsistence in exile. And when an assembly of the 
citizens was held, the first to speak among them 


1 Cf. Livy, ii. 3, 5. 
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was Caius Minucius, a private man, who exhorted 
Brutus and advised the Romans to see to it that the 
treasures fought with them against the tyrants, 
rather than with the tyrants against them. However, 
the Romans decided that, since they had the liberty 
for which they were at war, they would not sacrifice 
peace for the sake of wealth, but cast this also out 
along with the tyrants.! 

Now the wealth, of course, was of very slight 
consequence to Tarquin, but the demand for it was 
at once a test of the people’s disposition and a means 
of instigating treachery among them. And it was 
with this that the envoys busied themselves, making 
the property merely a pretext for remaining in the 
city, and saying that they were selling part of it, 
and reserving part, and sending part of it away. At 
last they succeeded in corrupting two of the noble 
families of Rome, that of the Aquillii, which had 
three senators, and that of the Vitellii, which 
had two. All these, by the mother’s side, were 
nephews of Collatinus the consul, and besides, the 
Vitellii were related in another manner to Brutus. 
For Brutus had married a sister of theirs, and she had 
borne him several sons. ‘Two of these, who had come 
to manhood, and avere their near kindred and close 
companions, the Vitellii won over and persuaded to 
join the plot for betraying the city, to ally them- 
selves with the great family and the royal ex- 
pectations of the Tarquins, and rid themselves of 
the stupidity and cruelty of their father. For they 
gave the name of cruelty to that father’s inexorable 
treatment of criminals, and as for his stupidity, he 
had for a long time, as it appears, feigned and 


1 Cf. Livy, ii. 4, 3. 
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assumed this, to insure his safety from the cruel 
designs of the tyrants, and afterwards the surname 
of Brutus, which had been given him for it, ‘clung to 
him. 

IV. When, accordingly, the youths had been per- 
suaded and held conference with the Aquillii, it was 
decided that all the conspirators should swear a great 
and dreadful oath, pouring in libation the blood of a 
slain man, and touching his entrails. For this purpose 
they met at the house of the Aquillii1 Now the 
room in which the ceremony was to be held was, as 
was natural, dark and somewhat desolate. Without 
their knowing it, therefore, a slave named Vindicius 
had concealed himself therein, not with design, or 
with any inkling of what was to happen there; he 
merely chanced to be there, and when they came in 
with anxious haste, he was afraid to be seen by them, 
and hid himself behind a chest that lay there, so 
that he saw what they did, and heard what they 
resolved upon. Their decision was to kill the con- 
suls, and when they had written letters to Tarquin 
to this effect, they gave them to his envoys, who were 
living there as guests of the Aquillii, and were then 
present at the conspiracy. 

Their business transacted, the conspirators de- 
parted, and then Vindicius stole secretly away from 
the house. He knew not what use to make of what 
had befallen him, but was at a loss, considering it a 
dreadful thing, as it really was, to arraign the sons 
of Brutus before their father, or the nephews of 
Collatinus before their uncle, on the most abominable 
charges, and yet believing that no Roman in a 
private station could be entrusted with such im- 


1 At the house of the Vitellii, according to Livy, ii. 4, 5. 
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1 piAavOpéxas Bekker supplies rpéwors, after Porson. 
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portant secrets. The last thing that he could do, 
however, was to hold his peace, and driven on by his 
knowledge of the affair, he made his way somehow 
to Valerius, attracted especially by the affable and 
kindly ways of the man.! For he was easily ac- 
cessible to all the needy, always kept open house, 
and never refused to hear or help one of the 
lowly. 

V. Accordingly, when Vindicius came to him and 
told him the whole story, in the presence of his 
brother Marcus only, and of his wife, Valerius was _ 
struck with consternation and fear, and would not 
now let the man go, but shut him up in a room and 
set his own wife to guard the door. Then he 
ordered his brother to surround the royal residence, 
seize the letters, if possible, and take the servants 
into custody. He himself, with the numerous 
clients and friends who were always about him, 
and with a large company of retainers, went to the 
house of the Aquillii, who were not at home. 
Therefore, to the surprise of everybody, he forced 
the door, and came upon the letters lying in the 
quarters where the envoys were lodging. Meantime 
the Aquillii came up in hot haste, joined battle at 
the door, and sought to take away the letters. But 
Valerius and his party resisted the attack, threw 
their togas about their opponents’ necks, and after 
much struggling on both sides, at last succeeded in 
pushing them through the streets into the forum. 
The same success was had at the royal residence, 
where Marcus laid hands on other letters which were 
to be conveyed away in the baggage, seized as many 


1 Vindicius laid the matter before the consuls, according 
to Livy, ii. 4, 6. 
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of the king’s people as he could, and haled them to 
the forum. 

VI. When the consuls had quieted the tumult, 
Valerius ordered Vindicius to be brought from his 
house, the denunciation was made, the letters were 
read aloud, and the accused had no courage to reply. 
Most of the people held their peace for very sorrow, 
but a few spoke of exile as a penalty, wishing to do 
Brutus a kindness. They were also somewhat 
encouraged to hope by the tears of Collatinus and 
the silence of Valerius. But Brutus, calling each of 
his sons by name, said: “Come, Titus, come 
Tiberius, why do ye not defend yourselves against 
this denunciation?’”’ But when they made no 
answer, though he put his question to them thrice, 
he turned to the lictors and said: “It is yours 
now to do the rest.’’ These straightway seized the 
young men, tore off their togas, bound their hands 
behind their backs, and scourged their bodies with 
their rods. The rest could not endure to look upon the 
sight, but it is said that the father neither turned his 
gaze away, nor allowed any pity to soften the stern 
wrath that sat upon his countenance, but watched 
the dreadful punishment of his. sons until the lictors 
threw them on the ground and cut off their heads 
with the axe. Then he rose and went away, after 
committing the other culprits to the judgement of 
his colleague.!| He had done a deed which it is 
difficult for one either to praise or blame sufficiently. 
For either the loftiness of his virtue made his spirit 
incapable of suffering, or else the magnitude of his 


1 With this account, compare Livy, ii. 5, 5-9. Brutus 
looked on ‘“eminente animo patrio inter publicae poenae 
ministerium.” 
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suffering made it insensible to pain. In neither 
case was his act a trivial one, or natural to a man, 
but either god-like or brutish. However, it is right 
that our verdict should accord with the reputation of 
the man, rather than that his virtue should be dis- 
credited through weakness in the judge. For the 
Romans think that the work of Romulus in building 
the city was not so great as that of Brutus in founding 
and establishing its form of government. 

VII. After Brutus had left the forum at this time, 
for a long while consternation, horror, and silence 
prevailed among all who remained, as they thought 
of what had been done. But soon the weakness and 
hesitation of Collatinus gave the Aquillii fresh 
courage ; they demanded time in which to make 
their defence, and the surrender of Vindicius to 
them, since he was their slave, and ought not to be 
in the hands of their accusers. Collatinus was 
willing to grant this request, and was about to 
dissolve the assembly with this understanding ; but 
Valerius was neither able to surrender the slave, 
who had mingled with the throng about him, nor 
would he suffer the people to release the traitors and 
withdraw. So at last he seized the persons of the 
Aquillii and summoned Brutus to the scene, crying 
aloud that Collatinus was acting shamefully in laying 
upon his colleague the necessity of killing his own 
sons, and then thinking it necessary for himself to 
bestow upon their wives the lives of his country’s 
betrayers and foes. The consul was indignant at 
this, and ordered that Vindicius should be taken 
away, whereupon the lictors pushed their way 
through the crowd, seized the man, and beat those 
who tried to rescue him. Then Valerius and his 
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friends stood forth in the man’s defence, while the 
people shouted for Brutus to come. He turned 
back, therefore, and came, and when silence had 
been made for him, said that for his sons, he himself 
sufficed as judge, but he would leave the fate of the 
other traitors to the votes of the citizens, who were 
free, and any one who wished might speak and try to 
persuade the people. However, by this time there 
was no need of oratory, but a vote was taken 
which unanimously ‘condemned the men, and they 
were beheaded. 

Collatinus, as it would seem, was already under 
some suspicion on account of his relationship to the 
royal family, and the second of his names also was 
hateful to the people, who loathed the sound of Tar- 
quin. But after these recent events, he saw that he 
was altogether obnoxious, and therefore resigned his 
office and withdrew secretly from the city.1 A new 
election was consequently held, and Valerius was 
triumphantly declared consul, thus receiving a 
worthy reward for his zeal. In this reward he 
thought that Vindicius ought to share, and therefore 
had a decree passed which made him, first of all 
freedmen, a citizen of Rome, and entitled him to 
vote with any curia in which he chose to be enrolled. 
Other freedmen received the right of suffrage in 
much later times from Appius,? who thus courted 
popularity. And from this Vindicius, as they say, a 

rfect manumission is to this day called “ vindicta.”’ 3 

VIII. After this, the property of the royal family 
was given to the Romans to plunder, and their house 


1 Cf. Livy, ii. 2, 3-10. 
; ape Claudius Caecus, censor in 312 B.c. 
8 Cf. Livy, ii. 5, 10, 
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and palace were razed to the ground. But the 
pleasantest part of the field of Mars, which had 
belonged to Tarquin, was dedicated to that god. 
Now it chanced that it had just been reaped, 
and the grain still lay upon the ground; but 
since the field had been consecrated, they thought 
it not right to thresh it or use it in any way. 
They therefore with one accord carried the sheaves 
to the river and cast them in. In like manner 
also they cast in the trees which had been cut, 
and left the place wholly untilled and barren for 
the god of war. The quantities of stuff thus heaped 
together were not borne along by the current 
very far, but the advanced portions stopped and | 
accumulated at the shallows which they encountered. 
The portions that followed these could not get 
through them, but impinged upon them and blended 
inextricably with them, and the aggregation was 
made increasingly firm and fast by the action of the 
stream. For this brought along great quantities of 
mud, the addition of which increased the size and 
cohesion of the mass. And besides, the impacts of 
the current were not rude, but with a gentle pres- 
sure pushed and moulded everything together. 
Owing to its size and position the mass acquired 
fresh size, and an extent sufficient to receive most of 
what was brought down by the river. It is now a 
sacred island over against the city, containing temples 
of the gods and covered walks,! and is called in the 
Latin tongue “ Inter duos pontes.” 

Some, however, say that this did not happen when 
the field of Tarquin was consecrated, but in later 
times, when Tarquinia devoted another field adjacent 


Cf. Livy, ii. 5, 1-4. 
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to this. Now Tarquinia was a holy virgin, one of 
the Vestals, and received great honours for this act, 
among which was this, that of all women her testi- 
mony alone should be received. The people also 
voted her permission to marry, but she did not avail 
herself of it. This is how the thing happened, as 
the tale runs. 

IX. But Tarquin, despairing of attempts to regain 
his throne Dy treachery, was eagerly welcomed by 
the Tuscans,! who set out to restore him with a 
great force. The consuls led the Romans out to 
meet them, and arrayed their forces in certain sacred 
precincts, one of which was called the Arsian grove, 
the other the Aesuvian meadow. When the engage- 
ment began, Aruns the son of Tarquin and Brutus 
the Roman consul encountered each other. It was 
not by chance, but both were driven on by hatred 
and wrath, the one to attack a tyrant and foe of his 
country, the other to avenge himself on the author 
of his exile. They urged their horses to the combat, 
but since they engaged with fury rather than calcu- 
lation, they were reckless of themselves, and fell by 
one another’s hands. The battle which had such a 
dreadful beginning, ended no less disastrously ; the 
armies, after inflicting and suffering equal losses, 
were separated by a tempest. . 

Valerius was therefore in perplexity, not knowing 
what the issue of the battle was, but seeing his 
soldiers as much disheartened by their own losses as 
they were encouraged by those of their enemies. So 
undistinguishable and equal was the slaughter on 

a Fie people of Veii and Tarquinii, according to Livy, 
ii. 6, 4f. 

2 According to Livy (ii. 7, 1), the Tuscans departed in 
terror after the battle. 
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both sides. Each army, however, was more convinced 
of defeat by the near sight of its own dead, than it 
could be of victory by conjecturing those of the 
enemy. But when such a night came on as must 
needs follow such a battle, and both camps were 
quiet, they say that the grove was shaken, and a 
loud voice issued from it declaring that the Tuscans 
had lost one man more in the battle than the 
Romans. The utterance was.manifestly from some 
god,! for at once the Romans were inspired by it to 
-loud shouts of courage, while the Tuscans were 
panic-stricken, abandoned their camp in confusion, 
and were for the most part dispersed. As for those 
that remained, a little less than five thousand in 
number, the Romans fell upon them, took them 
prisoners, and plundered the camp. And when the 
dead on both sides were numbered, those of the 
enemy were found to be eleven thousand and three 
hundred, and those of the Romans as many less 
one. 

It is said that this battle was fought on the last 
day of February. Valerius celebrated a triumph for 
it, being the first consul to drive into the city on a 
four-horse chariot. And the proceeding afforded a 
spectacle which was imposing and magnificent, not 
odious and offensive to the spectators, as some say ; 
otherwise it would not have been continued with 
such ardour and emulation for countless years. The 
people were also pleased with the honours which 
Valerius bestowed upon his colleague at the funeral 
ceremonies. He even delivered a funeral oration in 
his honour, which was so admired by the Romans 
and won such favour that from that time on, when 


1 Silvanus, as Livy tells the tale (ii. 7, 2). 
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their great and good men died, encomiums were 
pronounced upon them by the most distinguished 
citizens. And this funeral oration of his is said to 
have been earlier than any among the Greeks, unless 
Anaximenes the orator is right in saying that the 
custom originated with Solon. 

X. But that which the rather displeased and 
offended the people in Valerius was this. Brutus, 
whom they regarded as the father of their liberties, 
would not consent to rule alone, but once and again 
chose a colleague to rule with him. “ But this 
Valerius,’ they said, “in concentrating all power 
upon himself, is not a successor to the consulate of 
Brutus, to which he has no right, but to the tyranny 
of Tarquin. Yet why should he extol Brutus in 
words, while in deeds he imitates Tarquin, descending 
to the forum alone, escorted by all the rods and 
axes together, from a house no less stately than the 
royal house which he demolished?” For, as a 
matter of fact, Valerius was living in a very splendid 
house on the so-called Velia.1 It hung high over 
the forum, commanded a view of all that passed 
there, and was surrounded by steeps and hard to 
get at, so that when he came down from it the 
spectacle was a lofty one, and the pomp of his 


' procession worthy of a king. Accordingly, Valerius 


showed what a good thing it is for men in power and 
high station to have ears which are open to frankness 
and truth instead of flattery. For when he heard 
from his friends, who spared him no detail, that he 
was thought by the multitude to be transgressing, 
he was not obstinate nor exasperated, but quickly 
got together a large force of workmen, and while it 


1 An eminence of the Palatine hill. 
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was still night tore the house down, and razed it all 
to the ground. In the morning, therefore, the 
Romans saw what had happened, and came flocking 
together. They were moved to love and admiration 
by the man’s magnanimity, but were distressed for 
the house, and mourned for its stately beauty, as if 
it had been human, now that envy had unjustly 
compassed its destruction. They were also distressed 
for their ruler, who, like a homeless man, was now 
sharing the homes of others. For Valerius was 
received into the houses of his friends until the 
people gave him a site and built him a house, ot 
more modest dimensions than the one he had lived 
in before, where now stands the temple of Vica Pota,} 
so-called. 

Wishing now to make not only himself but also 
the government, instead of formidable, submissive 
and agreeable to the multitude, he removed the 
axes from the lictors’ rods, and when he came into 
the assembly, inclined and lowered the rods them- 
selves to the people, emphasizing the majesty of the 
democracy. This custom the consuls observe to this 
day. And before the multitude were aware of it, he 
had succeeded, not by humbling himself, as they 
thought, but by checking and removing their envious 
feelings through such moderation on his part, in add- 
ing to his real influence over them just as much as he 
had seemed to take away from his authority, and the 
people submitted to him with pleasure and bore his 


1 Victress Possessor, a name of the goddess of victory, 
whose temple was at the foot of the Velia (Livy, ii. 7, 12). 
According to Livy, Valerius was building the house on the 
Velia, but in order to allay the people’s jealousy, brought 
the materials to the foot of the hill, and built the house 
there. 
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yoke willingly. They therefore called him Publicola,! 
a name which signifies people-cherisher. This name 
prevailed over the older names which he had borne, 
and it is the name which I shall use for him in the 
remainder of this Life. 

XI. For he permitted any who wished to enter 
the lists and sue for the consulship. But before the 
installation of his colleague, not knowing who he 
would be, but fearing an opposition due to some 
jealousy or ignorance, he used his sole authority for 
the enactment of his best and most important 
measures. In the first place, he filled up the senate, 
which was much reduced in numbers; for some had 
long before been put to death by Tarquin, and 
others had recently fallen in the battle with the 
Tuscans. Those who were enrolled in this body by 
him amounted, they say, to a hundred and sixty-four. 
After this he enacted several laws, one of which 
especially strengthened the position of the commons 
by allowing a defendant to appeal to the people from 
the judgement of the consuls. A second made it a 
capital offence to assume a magistracy which the 
people had not bestowed. A third, following these, 
came to the relief of the poor; it lifted the taxes 
from the citizens, so that all engaged more zealously 
in manufactures and commerce. And the one which 
was enacted against disobedience to the consuls was 
thought to be no less popular in its character, and to 
be in the interest of the many rather than of the 
powerful. For the fine which it imposed on 
disobedience was only the worth of five oxen and 
two sheep. Now the value of a sheep was ten obols, 
and that of an ox, a hundred, for the Romans at 


1 Cf. Livy, ii. 8, 1. 
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that time did not use much coined money, but their 
wealth consisted in flocks and herds. Therefore to 
this day they call their substance “ peculium,’ from 
“pecus,” cattle ; and their oldest coins are stamped 
with the figure of an ox, a sheep, or a hog. And 
they actually gave their own sons such surnames as 
Suillius, Bubulcus, Caprarius, and Porcius; the last 
two from “capra”’ and “porcus,” their words for goat 
and pig.! 

XII. But although in these particulars he showed 
himself a popular and moderate lawgiver, in the 
case of an immoderate offence he made the penalty 
severe. For he enacted a law by which any one 
who sought to make himself tyrant might be slain 
without trial, and the slayer should be free from 
blood-guiltiness if he produced proofs of the crinfe. 
For although it is impossible for one who attempts so 
great a task to escape all notice, it is not impossible 
for him to do so long enough to make himself too 
powerful to be brought to trial, which trial his very 
crime precludes. He therefore gave any one who 
was able to do so the privilege of anticipating the 
culprit’s trial. 

He also received praise for his law concerning the 
public treasury. When it was necessary for the 
citizens to contribute from their substance means for 
carrying on the war, he was unwilling to assume the 
administration of it himself, or to allow his friends to 
do so, or, indeed, to have the public moneys brought 
into any private house. He therefore made the 
temple of Saturn a treasury, as it is to this day, and 
gave the people the privilege of appointing two 
young men as quaestors, or treasurers. The first to 

1 The first two from forms of ‘‘ sus,” swine, and “‘ bos,” oz. 
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be thus appointed were Publius Veturius and Marcus 
Minucius, and large sums of money were collected. 
For one hundred and thirty thousand names were on 
the assessment lists, orphans and widows being 
excused from the contribution.! 

This matter regulated, he caused Lucretius, the 
father of Lucretia, to be appointed his colleague in 
the consulship.?2, To him he yielded the precedence, 
as the elder man, and committed to him the so- 
called “ fasces,’’ a privilege of seniority which has 
continued from that day to this. But Lucretius died 
a few days afterwards, and in a new election Marcus 
Horatius was chosen consul, and shared the office 
with Publicola for the remainder of the year. , 

XIII. While Tarquin was stirring up in Tuscany 
another war against the Romans, a thing of great 
portent is said to have happened. When Tarquin 
was still king, and had all but completed the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, either in consequence of an 
oracle, or else of his own good pleasure, he com- 
missioned certain Tuscan craftsmen of Veii to place 
upon its roof a chariot of terra cotta. Soon after 
this he was driven from his throne. The Tuscans, 
however, modelled the chariot and put it in a furnace 
for firing, but the clay did not contract and shrink in 
the fire, as it usually does, when its moisture 
evaporates. Instead of this, it expanded and 
swelled and took on such size, strength, and hardness, 
that it could with difficulty be removed, even after 
the roof of the furnace had been taken off and its 
sides torn away. To the seers, accordingly, this 
seemed a divine portent of prosperity and power 
for those who should possess the chariot, and the 

1 Cf. Camillus, ii. 2. 2 Cf. Livy, ii. 8, 1-4. 535 
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people of Veii determined not to give it up. When 
the Romans asked for it, they were told that it 
belonged to the Tarquins, not to those who had 
expelled the Tarquins. But a few days afterwards 
there were chariot races at Veii. Here the usual 
exciting spectacles were witnessed, but when the 
charioteer, with his garland on his head, was quietly 
driving his victorious chariot out of the race-course, 
his horses took a sudden fright, upon no apparent 
occasion, but either by some divine ordering or by 
merest chance, and dashed off at the top of their 
speed towards Rome, charioteer and all. It was of 
no use for him to rein them in or try to calm them 
with his voice; he was whirled helplessly along 
until they reached the Capitol and threw him out 
there, at the gate now called Ratumena. The 
Veientines were amazed and terrified at this occur- 
rence, and permitted the workmen to deliver their 
chariot. 

XIV. The temple of Jupiter Capitolinus had been 
vowed by Tarquin, the son of Demaratus, when he 
was at war with the Sabines, but it was actually 
built by Tarquinius Superbus, the son, or grandson, 
of him who vowed it. He did not, however, get so 
far as to consecrate it, but was driven out before it 
was quite completed. Accordingly, now that it was 
completely finished and had received all the orna- 
ments that belonged to it, Publicola was ambitious 
to consecrate it. But this excited the jealousy ot 
many of the nobility. They could better brook his 
other honours, to which, as legislator and military 
commander, he had a rightful claim. But this one 
they thought he ought not to have, since it was 
more appropriate for others, and therefore they 
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encouraged and incited Horatius to claim the 
privilege ot consecrating the temple. At a time, 
then, when Publicola was necessarily absent on 
military service, they got a vote passed that Horatius 
should perform the consecration, and conducted 
him up to the Capitol, feeling that they could 
not have gained their point had Publicola been 
in the city. Some, however, say that Publicola 
was designated by lot, against his inclination, for 
the expedition, and Horatius for the consecration.! 
And it is possible to infer how the matter stood 
between them from what happened at the conse- 
cration. It was the Ides of September, a day which 
nearly coincides with the full moon of the Attic 
month Metageitnion ; the people were all assembled 
on the Capitol, silence had been proclaimed, and 
Horatius, after performing the other ceremonies and 
laying hold upon the door of the temple, as the 
custom is, was pronouncing the usual words of con- 
secration. But just then Marcus, the brother of 
Publicola, who had long been standing by the door 
and was watching his opportunity, said : “O Consul, 
thy son lies dead of sickness in the camp.” This 
distressed all who heard it; But Horatius, not at all 
disturbed, merely said: “ Cast forth the dead then 
whither ye please, for I take no mourning upon me,” 
and finished his consecration. Now the announce- 
ment was not true, but Marcus thought by his 
falsehood to deter Horatius from his duty. _Wonder- 
ful, therefore, was the firm poise of the man, whether 
he at once saw through the deceit, or believed the 
story without letting it overcome him.! 

XV. A similar fortune seems to have attended the 


1 Cf. Livy, ii. 8, 6-8. 
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1 «al supplied by Bekker. after G. Hermann: oupperplas 
Tov Kadov (the symmetry of their beauty). 
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dedication of the second temple. The first, as I 
have said, was built by Tarquin, but consecrated by 
Horatius; this was destroyed by fire during the civil 
wars.!| The second temple was built by Sulla, but 
Catulus was commissioned to consecrate it,? after the 
death of Sulla. This temple, too was destroyed, 
during the troublous times of Vitellius,’ and Vespas- 
ian began and completely finished the third, with the 
good fortune that attended him in all his under- 
takings. He lived to see it completed, and did not 
live to see it destroyed, as it was soon after ; and in 
dying before his work was destroyed he was just so 
much more fortunate than Sulla, who died before his 
was consecrated. For upon the death of Vespasian . 
the Capitol was burned.‘ 

The fourth temple, which is now standing on the 
same site as the others, was both completed and 
consecrated by Domitian. It is said that Tarquin 
expended upon its foundations forty thousand pounds 
of silver. But the greatest wealth now attributed 
" to any private citizen of Rome would not pay the 
cost of the gilding alone of the present temple, 
which was more than twelve thousand talents.> Its 
pillars are of Pentelic marble,® and their thickness 
was once most happily proportioned to their length ; 
for we saw them at Athens. But when they were 
recut and scraped at Rome, they did not gain as 
much in polish as they lost in symmetry and beauty, 


1 83 B.C. 2 69 B.C. 3 69 A.D. * 80 A.D. 

5 For purposes of comparison a talent may be reckoned as 
worth £250, or $1200. 

8 Pentelé was an Attic deme on the N.E. edge of the 
Athenian plain, near which excellent marble was quarried 
from the mountain. This was called Brilessus in earlier 
times then Pentelicus. 
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and they now look too slender and thin. However, 
if anyone who is amazed at the costliness of the 
Capitol had seen a single colonnade in the palace 
of Domitian, or a basiiica, or a bath, or the apart- 
ments for his concubines, then, as Epicharmus says 
to the spendthrift, 


“<’Tis not beneficent thou art; thou art diseased ; 
thy mania is to give,” 


so he would have been moved to say to Domitian: 
«°Tis not pious, nor nobly ambitious that thou art ; 
thou art diseased; thy mania is to build; like the 
famous Midas, thou desirest that every thing become 
gold and stone at thy touch.” So much, then, on 
this head. 

XVI. But to return to Tarquin, after the great 
battle in which he lost his son in a duel with Brutus, 
he fled for refuge to Clusium, and became a suppliant 
of Lars Porsena, the most powerful king in Italy, 
who was thought also to be aman of worth and noble 
ambitions. He promised Tarquin his aid and assist- 
ance. So in the first place he sent to Rome and 
ordered them to receive Tarquin as their king. Then 
when the Romans refused, he declared war upon 
them; proclaimed the time and place of his attack, 
and marched thither with a great force.! Publicola 
was chosen consul for the second time, in his absence, 
and Titus Lucretius as his colleague. Returning, 
therefore, to Rome, and wishing, in the first place, to 
surpass Porsena in the loftiness of his spirit, he built 
the city of Sigliuria, although his adversary was al- 
ready near at hand. After he had fortified it at great 
expense, he sent to it a colony of seven hundred 


1 Cf. Livy, ii. 9. 
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men, indicating that he had no concern or fear 
about the war. However, a sharp assault was made 
upon its wall by Porsena, and its garrison was driven 
out. They fled to Rome, where the pursuing enem 

almost followed them into the city. But Publicola 
promptly sallied out to their aid in front of the gate, 
joined battle by the river side with the enemy, who 
pressed on in great numbers, and held out against 
them until he was desperately wounded and carried 
bodily out of the battle. The same fate overtook 
Lucretius, his colleague, also, so that dismay fell upon 
the Romans, and they fled for safety towards the 
city. But as the enemy were forcing their way onto 
the wooden bridge, Rome was in danger of being 
taken by storm. Horatius Cocles,! however, first, 
and with him two of the most illustrious men of the 
city, Herminius and Lartius, defended the wooden 
bridge against them. Horatius had been given his 
surname of Cocles because he had lost one of his 
eyes in the wars. Some, however, say that his nose 
was flat and sunken, so that there was nothing to 
separate his eyes, and his eye-brows ran together, and 
that for this reason the multitude wished to call him 
Cyclops, but by a slip of the tongue the name of 
Cocles became generally prevalent instead. This 
Cocles, standing at the head of the bridge, kept the 
enemy back until his companions had cut the bridge 
in two behind him. Then, all accoutred as he was, 
he plunged into the river and swam across to the 
other side, in spite of a wound in the buttocks from 
a Tuscan spear. Publicola, out of admiration for his 
valour, proposed that every Roman should at once 


1 The exploit of Horatius is much more dramatically 
narrated by Livy (ii. 10). 
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1 airg bracketed in Sintenis? because of the hiatus 
following. 
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contribute for him as much provision as each con- 
sumed in a day, and that afterwards he should be 
given as much land as he could plough round in a 
day. Besides this, they set up a bronze statue of 
him in the temple of Vulcan, to console him with 
honour for the lameness consequent upon his wound. 

XVII. While Porsena was closely investing the 
city, a famine afflicted the Romans,! and another 
Tuscan army on its own account invaded their terri- 
tory. Publicola, who was now consul for the third 
time, thought that Porsena must be met by a quiet 
and watchful resistance within the city; but he 
sallied out upon the other Tuscan army, engaged it, 
routed it, and slew five thousand of them. 

The story of Mucius has been often and variously 
told, but I must give it as it seems most credible to 
me.?_ He was a man endowed with every virtue, but 
most excellent in war. Designing to kill Porsena, 
he stole into his camp, wearing a Tuscan habit, and 
using a speech tocorrespond. After walking around 
the tribunal where the king was sitting with others, 
-not knowing him certainly, and fearing to inquire 
about him, he drew his sword and slew that one of 
the group whom he thought most likely to be the 
king. Upon this he was seized, and was being 
questioned, when a sort of pan containing live coals 
was brought to Porsena, who was about to offer 
sacrifice. Mucius held his right hand over the 
flames and, while the flesh was burning, stood 
looking at Porsena with a bold and _ steadfast 
countenance, until the king was overcome with 


1 Cf. Livy, ii. 12, 1. 
2 Plutarch’s version is far less coherent and dramatic 
than Livy’s (ii. 12). 
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admiration and released him, and handed him back his 
sword, reaching it down to him from the tribunal. 
Mucius stretched out his left hand and took it (on 
which account, they say, he received the surname of 
Scaevola, which means Left-handed). Then he said 
that although he had conquered the fear which 
Porsena inspired, he was vanquished by the nobility 
which he displayed, and would reveal out of gratitude 
what he would not have disclosed under compulsion. 
‘Three hundred Romans, then,” said he, “ with the 
same resolution as mine, are now prowling about in 
thy camp and watching their opportunity. I was 
chosen by lot to make the first attempt upon thee, 
and I am not distressed at what has happened, so 
noble is the man whom I failed to kill, and so worthy 
to be a friend rather than an enemy of the Romans.” 
On hearing this, Porsena believed it to be true, and 
felt more inclined to come to terms, not so much, 
I suppose, through fear of the three hundred, as out 
of wondering admiration for the lofty spirit and 
bravery of the Romans.} 

All other writers agree in giving this Mucius the 
surname of Scaevola, but Athenodorus, the son of 
Sandon, in his book addressed to Octavia, the sister 
of Augustus Caesar, says that his surname was Pos- 
tumus. 

XVIII. Publicola himself, moreover, thinking that 
Porsena would be more valuable as a friend and ally 
of the city than he was dangerous as its enemy, did 
not shrink from making the king an arbitrator in his 
dispute with Tarquin,! but often boldly challenged 


1 According to Livy (ii. 13, 1-5), Porsena was so terrified 
by the disclosures of Mucius, that he made propositions of 
peace to the Romans. 
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Tarquin to do so, confident of proving that he was 
the basest of men and justly deprived of his king- 
dom. And when Tarquin gave him a rough answer, 
saying that he would make no man his judge, least 
of all Porsena, seeing that he was swerving from 
his alliance with him, Porsena was displeased and per- 
ceived the weakness of his cause. His son Aruns 
also pleaded earnestly with him in behalf of the 
Romans. Consequently, he put an end to his war 
against them, on condition that they gave up the 
territory of Tuscany which they had taken, sent 
back their prisoners of war, and received back their 
deserters. In confirmation of these conditions, the 
Romans gave as hostages ten young men from their 
noblest families, and as many maidens, of whom 
Valeria, a daughter of Publicola, was one. 

XIX. After these stipulations had been carried 
out, and when Porsena had already remitted all his ~ 
warlike preparations through his confidence in the 
treaty, these Roman maidens went down to the river 
to bathe, at a place where the curving bank formed 
a bay and kept the water especially still and free 
from waves. As they saw no guard near, nor any 
one else passing by or crossing the stream, they 
were seized with a desire to swim away, notwith- 
standing the depth and whirl of the strong current. 
And some say that one of them, named Cloelia, 
crossed the stream on horseback, exhorting and 
encouraging the rest as they swam. But when they 
were come in safety to Publicola, he bestowed no 
admiration or affection upon them, but was distressed 
because he would be thought less true to his word 
than Porsena, and because the daring exploit of the 
maidens would be called a base fraud on the part of 
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the Romans. He seized them, therefore, and sent 
them back again to Porsena. But Tarquin and his 
men got timely intelligence of this, set an ambush 
for the convoy of the maidens, and attacked them in 
superior numbers as they passed along. The party 
attacked defended themselves, nevertheless, and 
Valeria, the daughter of Publicola, darted through 
the combatants and fled, and with the help of three 
attendants who broke through the crowd with her, 
made good her escape. The rest of the maidens 
were mingled with the combatants and in peril of 
their lives. But Aruns, the son of Porsena, learning 
of the affair, came with all speed to their assistance, 
put their enemies to flight, and rescued the 
Romans. 

When Porsena saw the maidens thus brought 
back, he asked for the one who had begun the: 
enterprise and encouraged the rest in it. And when 
he heard Cloelia named as the one, he looked upon 
her with a gracious and beaming countenance, and 
ordering one of the royal horses to be brought, all 
fittingly caparisoned, he made her a present of it. 
Those who say that Cloelia, and Cloelia alone, crossed 
the river on horseback, produce this fact in evidence. 
Others dispute the inference, and say that the 
Tuscan merely honoured in this way the maiden’s 
courage. But an equestrian statue of her stands by 
the Via Sacra, as you go to the Palatine, though 
some say it represents not Cloelia, but Valeria.} 

Porsena, thus reconciled with the Romans, gave 

1 According to Livy, who gives a very different version 
of the Cloelia episode (ii. 13, 6-11), the maidens were 
incited by the example of Mucius to their display of courage, 


in memory of which the Romans erected at the top of the 
Via Sacra an equestrian statue, ‘‘ virgo insidens equo.” 
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the city many proofs of his magnanimity. In 
particular, he ordered his Tuscan soldiers, when they 
evacuated their camp, to take with them their arms 
only, and nothing else, leaving it full of abundant 
provisions and all sorts of valuables, which he turned 
over to the Romans. Therefore it is that down to 
this very day, when there is a sale of public property, 
Porsena’s goods are cried first, and thus the man’s 
kindness is honoured with perpetual remembrance. 
Moreover, a bronze statue of him used to stand near 
the senate-house, of simple and archaic work- 
manship.! 

XX. After this, when the Sabines invaded the 
Roman territory, Marcus Valerius, a brother of 
Publicola, was made consul, and with him Postumius 
Tubertus. Inasmuch as the most important steps 
were taken with the advice and assistance of 
Publicola, Marcus was victorious in two great battles, 
and in the second of them, without losing a single 
Roman, slew thirteen thousand of the enemy.? 
Besides his triumphs, he also obtained the honour of 
a house built for him at the public charge on the 
Palatine. And whereas the doors of other houses at 
that time opened inwards into the vestibule, they 
made the outer door of his house, and of his alone, 
to open outwards, in order that by this concession 
he might be constantly partaking of public honour. 

They say that all Greek doors used to open 
outwards in this way, and the conclusion is drawn 
from their comedies, where those who are about to 
go out of a house beat noisily on the inside of their 
own doors, in order that persons passing by or 
standing in front of them may hear, and not be 


1 Cf. Livy, ii. 14, 1-4. 2 Cf. Livy, ii. 16, 1. 
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taken by surprise when the doors open out into the 
street. 

XXI. In the following year Publicola was consul 
again, for the fourth time, when there was expec- 
tation of a war with the Sabines and Latins com- 
bined.! At the same time also a sort of superstitious 
terror seized upon the city because all the women 
who were pregnant were delivered of imperfect 
offspring, and all births were premature. Wherefore, 
by direction of the Sibylline books, Publicola made 
propitiatory sacrifices to Pluto, and renewed certain 
games that had been recommended by Apollo, and 
after he had thus made the city more cheerful in its 
hopes and expectations from the gods, he turned 
his attention to what it feared from men. For their 
enemies were plainly making great preparations and 
a powerful league against them. 

Now there was among the Sabines one Appius 
Clausus,? a man whose wealth made him powerful, 
as his personal prowess made him illustrious, but 
who was most eminent for his lofty character and 
for his great eloquence. He could not, however, 
escape the fate of all great men, but was an object 
of jealous hate, and when he tried to stop the war, 
those who hated him charged him with trying to 
increase the power of Rome, with a view to making 
himself tyrant and master of his own country. 
Perceiving that the multitude gave a ready ear to 
these stories, and that he himself was obnoxious to 
the war party and the military, he feared the issue, 
but with a large and powerful coterie of friends and 


1 Livy gives a very brief account of this war (ii. 16, 2-6). 
> Attius Clausus among the Sabines, Appius Claudius 
among the Romans, according to Livy, ii, 16, 4. 
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kinsmen to defend him, continued his opposition. 
This made the Sabines put off and delay the war. 

Publicola, accordingly, making it his business not 
only to know about these matters, but also to foment 
and promote the faction, kept some of his followers 
employed in bringing to Clausus from him such 
messages as this: “ Publicola thinks thee too worthy 
and just a man to inflict any evil upon thy fellow 
citizens in self-defence, even though thou art 
wronged by them. But if thou wishest, for thine 
own safety, to change thine allegiance and flee from 
those who hate thee, he will receive thee with public 
and private honours which are worthy of thine own 
excellence and the splendour of Rome.”’” On repeated 
consideration of the matter, this course seemed to 
Clausus the best that was open to him ; he therefore 
summoned his friends, who in like manner persuaded 
many more, to join him, and taking five thousand 
families from their homes, wives and children in- 
cluded, the most peaceful folk among the Sabines, of 
gentle and sedate lives, he led them to Rome. 
Publicola knew beforehand of their coming, and 
gave them an eager and a kindly welcome, admitting 
them to all rights and privileges. For he at once 
incorporated the families in the Roman state, and 
gave each one two acres of land on the river Anio. 
To Clausus, however, he gave twenty-five acres of 
land, and enrolled him among the senators. This 
was the beginning of a political power which he used 
so wisely that he mounted to the highest dignity and 
acquired great influence. The Claudian family, which 
is descended from him, is no less illustrious than any 
in Rome. 

XXII. Though the schism among the Sabines was 
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thus removed by the emigration of these men, their 
popular leaders would not suffer them to settle 
down into quiet, but complained bitterly that 
Clausus, by becoming an exile and an enemy, should 
bring to pass what he could not effect by his per- 
suasions at home, namely, that Rome pay no penalty 
for her outrages. Setting out, therefore, with a large 
army, they encamped near Fidenae, and placed two 
thousand men-at-arms in ambush just outside of 
Rome in wooded hollows. Their intention was that 
a few of their horsemen, as soon as it was day, 
should boldly ravage the country. But these had 
been ordered, whenever they approached the city 
and were attacked, to retire gradually until they had 
drawn the enemy into the ambuscade. That very 
day Publicola learned of this plan from deserters, 
and took measures accordingly, dividing up his 
forces. Postumius Balbus, his son-in-law, while it 
was yet evening, went out with three thousand men- 
at-arms, occupied the hills under which the Sabines 
were lying in ambush, and kept the enemy under 
observation ; Lucretius, his colleague, retaining in 
the city the lightest armed and most impetuous 
troops, was ordered to attack the enemy’s horsemen 
as they ravaged the country; he himself took the 
rest of the army and encircled the enemy in their 
camp. Favoured by a heavy fog, at break of day 
Postumius, with loud shouts, fell upon the ambuscade 
from the heights, while Lucretius hurled his troops 
upon the horsemen when they rode towards the city, 
and Publicola attacked the camp of the enemy. At all 
points, then, the Sabines were worsted and undone. 
Wherever they were, they made no defence, but 
fled, and the Romans straightway slew them. The 
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very hopes they placed in one another proved most 
fatal to them. For each party, supposing that the 
other was safe, had no thought of holding their 
ground and fighting, but those in the camp ran 
towards those in the .ambuscade, while these, on 
their part, ran to those in the camp, so that fugitives 
encountered fugitives, and found those needing 
succour from whom they expected succour them- 
selves. And all the Sabines would have perished, 
had not the neighbouring city of Fidenae afforded a 
refuge to some, especially to those who fled from the 
camp when it was captured. All who did not gain 
this city were either slain or brought back to Rome 
as prisoners. 

XXIII. This success the Romans, although they 
were wont to attribute all such great events to the 
influence of the gods, considered to be the work of 
their general alone. And the first thing his soldiers 
were heard to say was that Publicola had delivered 
their enemies into their hands lame, blind, and all 
but imprisoned, to be dispatched by their ‘swords. 
Great wealth also accrued to the people from the 
spoils and prisoners. 

- But Publicola, immediately after celebrating his 
triumph and handing the city over to the consuls 
appointed to succeed him, died. So far as it can 
possibly be achieved by men who are regarded as 
honourable and good, he had brought his life to 
pertection. The people, as if they had done nothing 
to show their esteem for him while he was alive, but 
owed him every homage, decreed that his body 
should be buried at the public charge, and that 
every man should contribute a quadrans towards the 
honour. The women also, by private agreement 
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the foremost Roman in the arts of war and peace, died, in 
the height of his glory, but so poor that means to aie his 
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amongst themselves, mourned a whole year for him, 
with a mourning which was honourable and enviable.} 
He was buried, too, by express vote of the citizens, 
within the city, near the so-called Velia,? and all his 
family were to have privilege of burial there. Now, 
however, none of the family is actually buried there, 
but the body is carried thither and set down, and 
some one takes a burning torch and holds it under 
the bier for an instant, and then takes it away, 
attesting by this act that the deceased has the right 
of burial there, but relinquishes the honour. After 
this the body is borne away. 


COMPARISON OF SOLON AND PUBLICOLA 


I. TuereE is, then, something peculiar in this 
comparison, and something that has not been true 
of any other thus far, namely, that the second 
imitated the first, and the first bore witness for the 
second. For it must be plain that the verdict concern- 
ing happiness which Solon pronounced to Croesus, is 
more applicable to Publicola than to Tellus. Tellus, 
whom Solon pronounced the most blessed man he 
knew, because of his fortunate lot, his virtue, and his 
goodly offspring, was not celebrated in Solon’s poems 
as a good man, nor did his children or any magistracy 
of his achieve a reputation ; whereas Publicola, while 
he lived, was foremost among the Romans in in- 
funeral expenses were lacking. He was therefore buried at 
the public charge, and the matrons mourned for him as they 
had done for Brutus” (Livy, ii. 16, 7). 

2 See chapter x. 2. 
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fluence and repute for virtue, and since his death the 
most illustrious family lines of our own day, like the 
Publicolae, the Messalae, and the Valerii, have for 
six hundred years ascribed the glory of their noble 
birth to him. Tellus, moreover, though he kept his 
post and fought like a brave man, died at the hands 
of his enemies ; whereas Publicola slew his enemies, 
which is a better fortune than to be slain by them, 
saw his country victorious through his efforts as 
consul and general, and enjoyed honours and triumphs 
before he came to the end which Solon pronounced 
so enviable and blest. Still further, what Solon says 
to Mimnermus,! in arguing with him on the proper 
duration of human life, 


“ May not an unlamented death be mine, but unto 
friends 
Let me be cause, when dead, for sorrow and for 
sighing,’’ 


argues Publicola a happy man. For when he died, 
his loss filled not only friends and kindred, but 
the entire city, numbering many tens of thousands, 
with weeping and yearning and sorrow. For the 
women of Rome mourned for him as though they 
had lost a son, or a brother, or a common father. 
“ Wealth I desire to have,” says Solon, “ but wrong- 
fully to get it, I do not wish,” ? believing that 
punishment would follow. And Publicola’s wealth 
was not only not ill got, but also nobly spent in 
benefactions to the needy. So that if Solon was 
the wisest, Publicola was the most happy of men, 
since what Solon prayed for as the greatest and 


1 Fragment 21 (Bergk). 2 See Solon, ii. 3. 
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fairest of blessings, these Publicola was privileged to 
win and continue to enjoy until the end. 

II. Thus did Solon enhance the fame of Publicola. 
And Publicola, too, in his political activities, enhanced 
the fame of Solon, by making him the fairest of 
examples for one who was arranging a democracy. 
For he took away the arrogant powers of the consul- 
ship and made it gracious and acceptable to all, and 
he adopted many of Solon’s laws. For instance, he 
put the appointment of their rulers in the power of 
the people, and gave defendants the right of ap- 
pealing to the people, as Solon to the jurors. He 
did not, indeed, create a new senate, as Solon did, 
but he increased the one already existing to almost 
double its numbers. And his appointment of 
' quaestors over the public moneys had a like origin. 
Its purpose was that the consul, if a worthy officer, 
might not be without leisure for his more important 
duties, and, if unworthy, might not have greater 
opportunities for injustice by having both the ad- 
ministration and the treasury in his hands. Hatred 
of tyranny was more intense in Publicola than in 
Solon. For in case any one attempted to usurp the 
power, by Solon’s law he could be punished only 
after conviction, whereas Publicola made it lawful to 
kill him before any trial. Moreover, though Solon 
rightly and justly plumes himself on rejecting 
absolute power even when circumstances offered 
it to him and his fellow-citizens were willing that he 
should take it, it redounds no less to the honour of 
Publicola that, when he had received a tyrannical 
power, he made it more democratic, and did not use 
even the prerogatives which were his by right of 
possession. And of the wisdom of such a course 
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Solon seems to have been conscious even before 
Publicola, when he says} that a people 


“then will yield the best obedience to its 
guides 
When it is neither humoured nor oppressed too 
much.” 


III. Peculiar to Solon was his remission of debts, 
and by this means especially he confirmed the 
liberties of the citizens. For equality under the 
laws is of no avail if the poor are robbed of it by 
their debts. Nay, in the very places where they are 
supposed to exercise their liberties most, there they 
are most in subjection to the rich, since in the courts 
of justice, the offices of state, and in public debates, 
they are under their orders and do them service. 
And what is of greater moment here, though 
sedition always follows an abolition of debts, in 
this case alone, by employing opportunely, as it 
were, a dangerous but powerful medicine, Solon 
actually put an end to the sedition that was already 
rife, for his own virtue and high repute prevailed 
over the ill-repute and odium of the measure. 

As regards their political careers in general, 
Solon’s was more brilliant in the beginning. For 
he led the way and followed no man, and it was 
alone and without colleagues that he effected the © 
most and greatest of his public measures. But in 
the ending, the other was more fortunate and 
enviable. For Solon lived to see with his own eyes 
the dissolution of his polity, while that of Publicola 
preserved order in the city down to the civil wars. 
Solon, as soon as he had made his laws, left them 


1 Fragment 6 (Bergk) ; cf. Aristotle, Const. of Athens, xii. 2. 
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inscribed on wooden tables and destitute of a 
defender, and departed from Athens; whereas 
Publicola, by remaining in the city, serving as 
consul, and busying himself with public affairs. 
firmly and safely established his form of government. 
And further, though Solon knew beforehand of the 
designs of Peisistratus, he was not able to hinder 
them, but yielded to his tyranny in its incipfency ; 
whereas Publicola subverted and drove out a kingly 
power which was strong with the might which many 
ages bring. Thus, while exhibiting virtues equal to 
Solon’s, and a purpose identical with his, he enjoyed 
a good fortune and an efficacious power which 
supplemented his virtues. 

IV. When we consider their military careers, 
moreover, Daimachus of Plataea does not allow Solon 
even the conduct of the war against the Megarians, 
as we have described it ; 1 but Publicola, fighting and 
commanding in person, brought the greatest struggles 
to a successful issue. And still further, comparing 
their political activities, Solon, in play, so to speak, 
and counterfeiting madness, went forth to plead for 
the recovery of Salamis ; but Publicola, without any 
subterfuges, ran the greatest risks, set himself in 
opposition to the party of the Tarquins, and detected 
their treachery. Then, after being mainly instru- 
mental in the capture and punishment of the 
traitors, he not only drove the tyrants themselves 
from the city, but extirpated their very-hopes of 
return. And if he thus sturdily and resolutely 
confronted situations which called for active and 
spirited opposition, still better did he deal with those 
which required peaceable intercourse and gentle 


Solon, viii. ; cf. Aristotle, Const. of Athens, xiv. 1. 
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1 peraxesploera: with two Paris MSS., Coraés, and Bekker: 
peraxetpload@a:. 
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persuasion, as when he tactfully won over Porsena, 
an invincible and formidable foe, and made him a 
friend of Rome. 

But here, perhaps, some one will say that Solon 
won back Salamis for the Athenians when they had 
given it up, whereas Publicola relinquished territory 
which the Romans had acquired. But we must view 
men’s actions in the light of the times which call 
them forth.. The subtle statesman will handle each - 
issue that arises in the most feasible manner, and 
often saves the whole by relinquishing a part, and 
by yielding small advantages secures greater ones. 
And so Publicola, in that instance, by yielding the 
territory which belonged to others, saved all that 
was assuredly his own, and procured besides, for 
those who were hard put to it to save their city, the 
camp of their besiegers with all its stores. He made 
his adversary judge in the controversy, won his case, 
and received besides what his people would gladly 
have. given for the victory. For Porsena put a 
stop to the war, and left the Romans all his 
provisions for carrying it on, owing to the confidence 
in their virtue and nobility with which their consul 
had inspired him. 
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A 


Abantes, 11, a people of Euboea in 
the Homeric period. 


Adrastus, 67, king of Argos, and 
leader of ‘the “Seven against 
Thebes.”’ 


Acilius, Caius, 159, interpreter in 
the Roman senate for the 
Athenian embassy of 155 B.C. 
(Cato Major, xxii. 4), author of a 
history of Rome from the earliest 
to his own time. 

Aeacus, 21, a mythical king of 
Aegina, after death one of the 
judges in Hades. 

Agnus, 27, an Attic township N.E. 
of Athens. 

Alba, 97, a very ancient town of 
Latium, on the Alban lake, some 
twelve miles 8.E. of Rome. 

Alcman, 291, a Lydian of Sardis, 
who came in his youth to Sparta, 
and became the founder of Dorian 
lyric poetry. He flourished in 
the eee half of the seventh 
century B 

Alcmene i7, “wife of Amphitryon 
of Thebes, and mother of Heracles 
by Zeus 

Avachars. 415, a Scythian, who 
travelled extensively in pursuit 
of knowledge (Herod. iv. 76 f). 

Anaximenes, the orator, 527, of 
Lampsacus, a upil of Diogenes 
the Cynic, act ve at Athens as 
rhetorician and historian in the 
latter half of the fourth century 


B.C. 

Androgeos, 29, son of Minos the 
king of Crete. 

Andron of Halicarnassus, 57, a 
genealogical writer of the fourth 
century B.C. 
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Androtion, ia active in the 
political life of Athens from 376 
to 346 B.c. In old age and exile 
he wrote an Aithis, or History of 
Attica, which was "much read. 

Antias, Valerius, 131, 381, a Roman 
historian who flourished in the 
ue art of the first century 
B.C. s history extended from 
the sarllent times down to those 
of Sulla, and was much used by 
both Livy and Plutarch. 

Antigonus, 141, probably’ the 
general of Alexander who was 
afterwards king of Asia, surnamed 
the One-eyed. 

Antigonus, 143, author of a History 
of Italy, in "Greek, probably in 
the latter part of the third 
century B.C. 

Antimachus, of Teos, 121, an early 
epic poet. Two poems of the 
epic cycle, the Thebais, and the 
Epigoni, went under his name. 

Antiathencs the Socratic, 301, a 
pupil of Gorgias and friend’ of 
Socrates. 

Apanae 75, an ancient Attic 

wnship, about fifteen miles 
v W. of Athens. 

Apollodorus, 205, a learned gram- 
marian of Athens in the latter 
part of the second century B.c. 
A treatise of hison mythology, the 
Bibliotheca, has come down to us. 

Apollothemis, 303, mentioned only 


her 

Arcniloetius, 11, 319, of Paros, one 
of the earliest Ionian lyric poets, 
flourishing in 650 B.o. 

Ardettus, 63, a hill in the S.E. 
suburbs of Athens. 

Ariadne, 37, daughter of Minos and 
Pasiphai, of Crete 
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Aristocrates, 217, 303, known only 
as the author of an antiquarian 
and historical work on Sparta, 
abet of the early Roman 


dutomanes, 169, the Messenian 
hero of the second war between 
Messenia and Sparta (685-668 


B.O.). 
Aristoxenus, 308, of Tarentum, a 
Greek writer on philosophy and 
music, a pupil of Aristotle 
flourishing in 380 B.o. Parte of 
his works on Harmony and 
Rhythm have come down to us. 


Athenodorus, son of Sandon, 549, © 


of Tarsus, a Stoic philosopher long 
resident at Rome, and much 
esteemed by Augustus. 


B 
Bion, 59, of Proconnesus, a com- 
piler of mythical history, of 


uncertain date, not earlier than 
the fourth century B.0O. 
Boédromion, the third month in the 
Attic calendar, corresponding 
nearly to our September. 
Brasidas, 283, the greatest Spartan 
hero of the Peloponnesian war. 
His death at Amphipolis is 
described by Thucydides in v. 10. 
Brauron, 429, an ancient city on 
the eastern coast of Attica. 
Busiris, 23, a mythical Egyptian 
king, who sacrificed all foreigners 
that entered his country. 
Butas, 159, probably the freedman 
of Cato the Younger (Plutarch, 
Cato Minor, ixx.), known as a 
writer only from this mention of 
work. 


C 


Cameria, 167, an ancient city of 
Latium, the site of which is 

- unknown. 

Cephisus, 23, a river flowing through 

e plain west of Athens. 
“haeroneia, 65, a town on the 
northern confines of Boeotia. 
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Chalcis, 63, the chief town of 
Kuboea, on the straits of the 
Euripus. 

, 63, ap ntly a district 
of Athens at the foot of the Pnyx 
hill; but there are no other 
allusions to it. 

Cirrha, 429, a town on the Corin- 
thian pult, serving as the sea- 
port of Delphi. 

Cleidemus, 39, 63, the oldest 
annalist of Athens, circa 420-350 


B.C. 

Clodius, 307, a Roman chrono- 
grapher, otherwise unknown. 

Codrus, 405, the last king of Athens, 
who, according to tradition, 
sacrificed himself for his country. 

Colchis, 67, a district on the eastern 
shore of the Euxine sea. 

Colias, Cape, 423, about three miles 
to the south-east of the ancient 
harbour of Phalerum. 

Creopny int 215, one of the earliest 
epic poets of Greece, said to have 
been a native of Chios, and a 
relative of Homer. The epic 
poem Oechalia was attributed to 

m. 

Crommyon, Crommyonia, 19, a 
village and district on the Isthmus 
of Corinth. 

Cychreus, 21, a mythical king of 
Salamis, receiving hero worship. 

Cycnus, 23, a mythical son of Ares, 
slain by Heracles in Thessaly. 


D 


Daedalus, 39, the mythical ‘ cun- 
oe artificer’’ of Athens, who 
took refuge with king Minos of 
Crete, for whom he built the 
Labyrinth. He was the father 
of Icarus. 

Dalmachus of Plataea, 573, a Greek 
historian active in the latter 
of the fourth century B.O., author 
of a work on India. 

Deidameia, 69, wife of Peirithoiis, 
commonly called Hippodameia. 

Deinon, 37, 51, one of annalists 
of Athens, contemporary with 
Philochorus (306-260 B.C.). 
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Demades, 451, a prominent orator 
and statesman at Athens in the 
times of Philip, Alexander, and 
Antipater; a member of the 
Macedonian party. 

Demetrius the Phalerean, 277, 467, 
regent at Athens for Cassander 
317-307 B.C., a voluminous writer 
on history, politics, poetry, and 
philosophy. 

Dicaearchus, 45, a celebrated Peri- 
patetic philosopher, a disciple of 


Aristotle and a friend of Theo- 
phrastus. 
Didymus, 405, the _ celebrated 


Alexandrian grammarian, of the 
time of Augustus. 
Dieutychidas, 207, perhaps Dieu- 
chidas is meant, a Megarian 
chronicler, of the fourth century 


B.C. 

Diocles of Peparethus, 97, 113, an 
otherwise almost unknown Greek 
writer, whom Plutarch regards 
as a source for Fabius Pictor. 

Diodorus the Topographer (or 
Periegete), 85, was probably an 
Athenian, and flourished at and 
after the time of Alexander the 
Great (330-300 B.c.). He wrote 
a work on the townships of 
Attica, and one on its monu- 
ments. 

Diogenes, 301, probably Diogenes 
the Babylonian is meant, the 
head of the Stoic school at Athens, 
and one of the Athenian embassy 
to Rome in 155 B.c. He wrote 
a treatise on Laws. 

Dionysius, 459, the Elder, tyrant of 
Syracuse 405-367 B.c. 

Dionysius, 139, of Halicarnassus, 
went to Rome about 29 B.c., 
where he remained for twenty- 
two years, collecting materials 
for his great work on the anti- 
quities and history of Rome. 

Dioscorides (or Dioscurides), 237, 
a pupil of Isocrates, writing in 
the latter part of the fourth 
century B.C. 

449, one of the ‘“‘ thes- 
mothetai,’ or six legislative 

archons at Athens, in 621 B.c. 
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E 


Eleusis, 21, a city some twelve miles 
west of Athens, the seat of the 
celebrated mysteries. 

Eleutherae, 69, a mountain fastness 
between Eleusis and Boeotia. 

Epicharmus the comic poet, 335, 
542, born on the island of Cos, 
about 540 B.c., but early taken 
to Megara in Sicily, and from 
484 to 450 B.c. one of the orna- 
ments of the court of Hiero of 
Syracuse. 

Epidauria, 17, between Troezen, 
on the N.E. cost of Peloponnesus, 
and the Isthmus of Corinth. 

Eratosthenes, 205, of Cyrene, 
276-196 B.C., a learned geographer 
and mathematician, for many 
years librarian at Alexandria. 

Erechtheus, 39, a mythical king of 
Athens. 

Eurytus, 19, a mythical king of the 
Thessalian city of Oechalia. 

Evander, 125, the reputed leader 
of a colony from Arcadia into 
Italy, some sixty years before 
the Trojan war. 


G 


Gabii, 103, one of the oldest cities 
of Latium, about twelve miles 
8.E. of Rome ; probably an 
earlier colony from Alba than 
Rome. 

Gargettus, 27, an Attic township 
N.E, of Athens. ‘ 

Gymnosophists, 217, the naked 


philosophers of India. See Plu- 
tarch’s Alexander, lxiv. 
H 
Hecataeus the Sophist, 267, of 


Abdera, a learned philosopher, 
critic, and grammarian, contem- 
porary with the first Ptolemy 
(324-283 B.C.). 

Hecatombaeon, the first month of 
the Attic calendar, corresponding 
nearly to our July. 
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Hellanicus, 33, of Lesbos, the 
greatest of the Greek chroniclers, 
480-395 (?) B.O. 

Heracleides Ponticus, 405, 467, so 
called from his birth in Heracleia 
of Pontus, a pupil of Plato and 
Aristotle, and a learned and 
voluminous writer on almost all 

ssible subjects. Cicero thought 
m superstitious and uncritical. 

Heracleitus, 183, of Ephesus, a 
philosopher of the Ionian school, 
who flourished in the latter part 
of the sixth century B.c. 

Hereas the Megarian, 41, 77, 429, 
known only through Plutarch’s 
citations. 

Hermippus, 279, 407, of Smyrna, a 
distinguished philosopher and 
pegeunel, active in the second 
half of the third century B.c. 

Herodorus, 59, of MHeracleia in 
Pontus, flourished in the latter 
half of the sixth century B.C., 
and was the author of an extended 
work on the mythology and wor- 
ship of Heracles. 

Hippias the Sophist, 277, 309, a 
native of Elis, and a contem- 
porary of Socrates. Two dia- 
logues of Plato bear his name. 

Hippocrates, 409, of Chios, a 
Pythagorean philosopher, flourish- 
ing in the middle of the fifth 
century B.C., and chiefly famous 
as a mathematician. 

Hippodameia, 17, daughter of 
Oenomaiis, and wife of Pelops. 


I 


Idas, 71, a Messenian hero, in- 
separable from his brother, the 
keen-eyed Lynceus, with whom 
he took part in the Argonautic 
expedition and the Calydonian 
boar hunt. 

Ides, the fifteenth day of the 
Roman month (the thirteenth of 
March, May, July, and October). 

Ion of Chios 41, a popular poet 
at Athens between 452 and 421 
B.C., also author of a prose work 
entitled ‘* Sojourns,” in which he 
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recounted his experiences with 
famous men of the day. 

Ister, 79, of Cyrene, a Greek his- 
torian flourishing between 250 
and 230 B.O. 


J 


Juba, 131, 331, 353, Juba I., king 
of Mauritania. e lived from 
50 B.C. to about 20 aA.D., was 
educated at Rome, and became 
a learned and voluminous writer. 
Among his works was a History 
of Rome. 


L 


Lapithae, 67, a mountain tribe of 
Thessaly. 

Laurentum, 165, the ancient capital 
of Latium, on the sea-coast, about 
sixteen miles 8.W. of Rome. 

Lavinium, 163, an ancient city of 
Latium, about seventeen miles 
S.W. of Rome. 

Lyceium, 63, in historic times a 
gymnasium in the eastern suburbs 
of Athens. 

Lynceus, 71, see Idas. 


M 


Mantinea, 353, one of the most 
ancient and powerful towns in 
Arcadia. 

Melicertes, 57, a legendary per- 
sonage, son of Athamas and Ino 
and, after his death by drowning, 
a beneficent sea deity. 

Melité, 429, a deme, or ward, of the 
a of Athens, comprising the 
hill-region west of the acropolis. 

Menecrates, 59, otherwise unknown. 

Metellus, Quintus, 117, probably 
the consul of 60 B.c. father 
had been consul in 93 B.o. 

Molpadia, 63, an Amazon who was 
said to have slain Antiope. She 
was herself slain by Theseus, and 
her tomb was shown at Athens 
(Pausanias, i. 2, 1). 
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Munychion, the tenth month of the 
Attic calendar, corresponding 
nearly to our April. 

Museum, 63, one of three hills to 
the S.W. of the acropolis at 
Athens. 


N 


Naxos, 41, the largest of the Cy- 
clades islands, half way between 
Attica and Asia Minor. 

Nones, the ninth day of the Roman 
month (the seventh of March, 
May, July, and October). 


O 


Oechalia, 19, see Eurytus. 
Omphalé, 15, a mythical queen of 
Lydia. 


P 


Paeon the Amathusian, 43, other- 
wise unknown. 

Palladium, 63, a sacred precinct, 
evidently near Ardettus, in the 
S.E. suburbs of Athens. In 
historical times the ‘‘ ephetai ”’ 
sat here to try cases of involun- 
tary homicide. 

Pallené, 27, an Attic township N.E. 
of Athens. 

Parrhasius, 11, a celebrated painter, 
a native of Ephesus, but resident 
at Athens, flourishing in 400 B.c. 

Pasiphat, 37, wife of Minos, and 
mother of Ariadne and the 
Minotaur. 

Pataecus, 419, otherwise unknown. 
Peirithoiis, 41, king of the Lapithae, 
a mountain tribe of Thessaly. 
Peisistratus, 41, became tyrant of 

Athens in 560 B.c. 

Peleus, 21, mythical king of the 
Myrmidons of Thessaly, father 
of Achilles. 

Pelops, 17, a mythical king of Elis 
in Peloponnesus, husband of 
Hippodameia. 

Periander, 413, tyrant of Corinth 
625-585 B.c., one of the Seven 
Wise Men. 
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Phalerum, 35, the ancient harbour 
of Athens, before Themistocles 
fortified Peiraeus. 

Phanias the Lesbian, 437, of Eresos 
the most distinguished pupil of 
Aristotle after Theophrastus, a 
prouns writer on philosophy and 

istory, an historical romancer. 

Pherecydes, 37, of Leros, one of the 
Greek logographers, who lived 
at Athens, and died about 400 


B.O. 

Philochorus, 29, 35, the most 
celebrated writer on the anti- 
quities of Athens, 306-260 B.o. 


Philostephanus, 277, of Cyrene, 
an Alexandrian historian and 


geographer, who was flourishing 
in 250 B.c. 

Phlya, 433, a township in the 
eastern part of Attica. 

Pictor, Fabius, 97, 113, the earliest 
Roman annalist, flourishing in 
the latter part of the third 
century B.C. 

Plutus, 233, the god of wealth. 

Pnyx, 61, that one of the three 
hills to the 8.W. of the acropolis 
of Athens on which the people’s 
assembly was held. 

Polyzelus the Rhodian, 447, an 
historian of uncertain date. 

Promathion, 97, otherwise unknown. 

Pyanepsion, the fourth month of 
the Attic calendar, corresponding 
nearly to our October. 


R 


Rhadamanthus, 33, a brother of 
Minos king of Crete, and like 
him a judge in the under world. 


8 


Samothrace, 353, a large island in 
the northern Aegean sea, about 
forty miles south of the Thracian 
coast. 

Scyros, 81, an island east of Euboea. 

Selinus, 269, a Greek city on the 
southern coast of Sicily. 
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Silanio, 11, a famous Athenian 
statuary in bronze, flourishing in 
320 B.C. 

Simonides, 21, 35, of Ceos, the 
greatest lyric poet of Greece, 
556~467 B.C. 

Simylus the poet, 143, otherwise 
unknown. 

Sosibius, 281, a distinguished 
Lacedaemonian grammarian, 
flourishing about 250 B.o. 

Spendon the Spartan, 291, otherwise 
unknown. 

Sphaerus, 221, a Stoic philosopher 
who lived at Alexandria and 
Sparta, and flourished early in 
the third century B.0. ; 

Sphettus, 27, a township in the 

_ eastern part of Attica. 

Stratonicus, 299, probably the 
famous Athenian musician of the 
time of Alexander the Great. 

Sulla, Sextius, the Carthaginian, 
133, otherwise unknown. 


T 


Tegea, 73, an ancient city in 
southern Arcadia. 

Telamon, 21, a mythical king of 
euamls, son of Aeacus, father of 

ias. 

Termerus, 23, a mythical highway- 
man slain by Heracles. 

erpander, 291, of Lesbos, father 
of Greek music and lyric poetry, 
who taught at Sparta during the 
seventh century B.C. 

Thales, 409, 411, 417, of Miletus, 
the most celebrated Ionian 
philosopher, one of the Seven 
Wise Men, flourishing in the sixth 
century B.C. 
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Thales (or Thaletas), 213, a Cretan 
musician and poet, who was 
flourishing about 680 B.c. 

Timaeus, 205, 303, of Tauromenium, 
a famous historian of Sicily, 
352-256 B.O. 

Timon the Phliasian, 333, a native 
of Phlius in N.E. Peloponnesus, 
composed satirical poems on 
earlier and current systems of 
philosophy (320-230 B.c.). 

Trachis, 71, a city of Malis, com- 
manding the approach to Ther- 
mopylae. 

Troezen, 7, a city on the N.E. coast 
of Peloponnesus. 

Tyrtaeus, 225, a poet who flourished 
at Sparta during the second 
Messenian war (685-668 B.C.). 


V 


Valerias, 131, see Antias. 

Varro, 121, M. Terentius, ‘‘ the 
most learned of the Romans,” 
an intimate friend of Cicero, 
whose political principles he 
shared (116-28 B.C.). 

Veii, 169, an ancient and powerful 
city of Etruria, about twelve 
miles north of Rome. 


Z 
Zeno, 301, probably the Stoic 
philosopher meant, who taught 


at Athens in the third century 
B.c., and wrote on law and 
government. 

Zenodotus of Troezen, 131, referred 
to by Dionysius Hal. (ii. 49) as 
author of a history of Umbria. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


As in the first volume of this series, agreement 
between the Sintenis (Teubner, 1873-1875) and 
Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-1857) texts of the Parallel 
Lives has been taken as the basis for the text. 
Any preference of one to the other where they 
differ, and any departure from both, have been in- 
dicated. The more important ameliorations of the 
text which have been secured by collations of Codex 
Parisinus 1676 (F*) and Codex Seitenstettensis (S), 
have been introduced. The relative importance of 
these MSS. is explained in the Introduction to the 
first volume. No attempt has been made, naturally, 
to furnish either a diplomatic text or a full critical 
apparatus. The reading which follows the colon in 
the critical notes is that of the Teubner Sintenis, 
and also, unless otherwise stated in the note, of 
the Tauchnitz Bekker. 

Among editions of special Lives included in this 
volume should be noted that of Fuhr, Themistokles 
und Pertkles, Berlin, 1880, in the Haupt-Sauppe 
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series of annotated texts; that of Blass, Themistokles 
und Perikles, Leipzig, 1883, in the Teubner series of 
annotated texts ; and the same editor’s Aristides und 
Cato, Leipzig, 1898, in the same series. All these 
editions bring F* and S into rightful prominence as 
a basis for the text. This has been done also by 
Holden, in his edition of the Themistocles (Macmillan, 
1892). 

The translations of the Themistocles, Aristides, and 
Cimon have already appeared in my “ Plutarch’s 
Themistocles and Aristides’ (New York, 1901), and 
*‘ Plutarch’s Cimon and Pericles” (New York, 1910), 
and are reproduced here (with only slight changes) 
by the generous consent of the publishers, the 
Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons. The translations 
of the Camillus, Cato, and Lucullus appear here for 
the first time. All the standard translations of the 
Lives have been carefully compared aud utilised, 
including that of the Lucullus by Professor Long. 


B. PERRIN. 


New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
February, 1914. 
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ORDER OF THE PARALLEL LIVES IN 


THIS 


EDITION IN THE CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE 
OF THE GREEK LIVES. 


VoutuME I, 


(1) Theseus and Romulus. 
Comparison. 

(2) Lycurgus and Numa. 
Comparison. 

(3) Solon and Publicola. 
Comparison. 


Vouume II. 


(4) Themistocles and 
Camillus. 


(9) Aristides and Cato the 
Elder. 
Comparison. 
(13) Cimon and Lucullus. 
Comparison. 


VouvuMeE III. 


(5) Pericles and Fabius Max- 


imus. 
Comparison. 
(14) Nicias and Crassus. 
Comparison. 


VoutumME IV. 
(6) Alcibiades and Coriola- 
nus. 
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Comparison. 
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Comparison. 
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VoLuME VI. 


(22) Dion and Brutus. 
Comparison. 
(7) Timoleon and Aemilius 
Paulus. 
Comparison. 


_ (20) Demosthenes and Cicero. 


Comparison. 


VotumME VII. 


_ (17) Alexander and Julius 





Cuesar. 


(15) Sertorius and Eumenes. 
Comparison. 


VouumeE VIIL. 


(18) Phocion and Cato the 
Younger. 


(21) Demetrius and’ Antony. 
Comparison. 


VoLumE IX. 
(11) Pyrrhus and Caius Marius. 


(19) Agis and Cleomenes, and 
Tiberius and Cains 
Gracchus. 

Comparison. 


VoLuME X. 


(10) Philopoemen and Flam- 
ininus. 
Comparison. 
(23) Aratus. 
(24) Artaxerxes. 
(25) Galba. 
(26) Otho. 


THE TRADITIONAL ORDER OF THE 
PARALLEL LIVES. 


(1) Theseus and Romulus. 

(2) Lycurgus and Numa. 

(3) Solon and Publicola. 

(4) Themistocles and Camillus. 

(5) Pericles and Fabius Maximus. 

(6) Alcibiades and Coriolanus. 

(7) Timoleon and Aemilius Paulus. 

(8) Pelopidas and Marcellus. 

(9) Aristides and Cato the Elder. 
(10) Philopoemen and Flamininus. 
(11) Pyrrhus and Caius Marius. 
(12) Lysander and Sulla. 

(13) Cimon and Lucullus. 

(14) Nicias and Crassus. 

(15) Sertorius and Eumenes. 

(16) Agesilaus and Pompey. 

(17) Alexander and Julius Caesar. 

(18) Phocion and Cato the Younger. 

(19) Agis and Cleomenes, and Tiberius and Caius . 
Gracchus. 

(20) Demosthenes and Cicero. 

(21) Demetrius and Antony. 

(22) Dion and Brutus. 


(23) Aratus. 
(24) Artaxerxes. 
(25) Galba. 

(26) Otho. 
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I. In the case of Themistdcles;! his family was too 
obscure to further his reputation. - His father was 
Neocles,—no very conspicuous man at Athens,—a 
Phrearrhian by deme, of the tribe Leontis; and 
on his mother’s side he was an alien, as her spay 
testifies :-— 


«“ Abrotonon was I, and a woman of Thrace age I 
brought forth 
That great light of the Greeks,—know! ’twas 
Themistocles.”’ ? 


Phanias, however, writes that the mother of 
Themistocles was not a Thracian, but a Carian 
woman, and that her name was not Abrotonon, but 
Euterpe. And Neanthes actually adds the name of 
her city in Caria,—Halicarnassus. 

It was for the reason given, and because the aliens 
were wont to frequent Cynosarges,—this is a place 
outside the gates, a gymnasium of Heracles; for he 
too was not a legitimate god, but had something 
alien about him, from the fact that his mother was a 
mortal,—that Themistocles sought to induce certain 
well-born youths to go out to Cynosarges and exercise 
with him ; and by his success in this bit of cunning 


1 It is probable that one or more introductory paragraphs 
of this biography have been lost. ? Athenaeus, xiii. p. 576. 
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he is thought to have removed the distinction 
between aliens and legitimates. 

However, it is clear that he was connected with 
the family of the Lycomidae, for he caused the 
chapel shrine at Phlya, which belonged to the 
Lycomidae, and had been burned by the Barba- 
rians, to be restored at his own costs and adorned 
with frescoes, as Simonides has stated. 

II. However lowly his birth, it is agreed on all 
hands that while yet a boy he was impetuous, by 
nature sagacious, and by election enterprising and 
prone to public life. In times of relaxation and 
leisure, when absolved from his lessons, he would 
not play nor indulge his ease, as the rest of the boys 
did, but would be found composing and rehearsing 
to himself mock speeches. These speeches would be 
in accusation or defence of some boy or other. 
Wherefore his teacher was wont to say to him: “My 
boy, thou wilt be nothing insignificant, but some- 
thing great, of a surety, either for good or evil.”’ 
Moreover, when he was set to study, those branches 
which aimed at the formation of character, or 
ministered to any gratification or grace of a liberal 
sort, he would learn reluctantly and sluggishly ; and 
to all that was said for the cultivation of sagacity or 
practical efficiency, he clearly showed an indifference 
far beyond his years, as though he put his confidence 
in his natural gifts alone. 

Thus it came about that, in after life, at entertain- 
ments of a so-called liberal and polite nature, when 
he was taunted by men of reputed culture, he was 
forced to defend himself rather rudely, saying that 
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tuning the lyre and handling the harp were no accom- 
plishments of his, but rather taking in hand a city that 
was small and inglorious and making it glorious and 
great. And yet Stesimbrotus says that Themistocles 
was a pupil of Anaxagoras, and a disciple of Melissus 
the physicist; but he is careless in his chronology. 
Jt was Pericles, a much younger man _ than 
Themistocles, whom Melissus opposed at the siege 
of Samos,! and with whom Anaxagoras was intimate. 

Rather, then, might one side with those who say 
that Themistocles was a disciple of Mnesiphilus the 
Phrearrhian, a man who was neither a rhetorician 
nor one of the so-called physical philosophers, but a 
cultivator of what was then called sophia, or wisdom, 
although it was really nothing more than cleverness 
in politics and practical sagacity. Mnesiphilus 
received this sophza, and handed it down, as though 
it were the doctrine of a sect, in unbroken tradition 
frgm Solon. His successors blended it with forensic 
atts, and shifted its application from public affairs to 
language, and were dubbed “ sophists.” It was this 
man, then, to whom Themistocles resorted at the 
very beginning of his public life. 

But in the first essays of his youth he was uneven 
and unstable, since he gave his natural impulses free 
course, which, without due address and training, rush 
to violent extremes in the objects of their pursuit, 
and often degenerate; as he himself in later life con- 
fessed, when he said that even the wildest colts 
made very good horses, if only they got the proper 
breaking and training. What some story-makers 
add to this, however, to the effect that his 
father disinherited him, and his mother took her 


1 440 B,c, 
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own life for very grief at her son’s ill-fame, this 
I think is false. And, in just the opposite vein, 
there are some who say that his father fondly tried 
to divert him from public life, pointing out to him 
old triremes on the sea-shore, all wrecked and 
neglected, and intimating that the people treated 
their leaders in like fashion when these were past 
service. 

III. Speedily, however, as it seems, and while he 
was still in all the ardour of youth, public affairs 
laid their grasp upon Themistocles, and his 
impulse to win reputation got strong mastery 
over him. Wherefore, from the very beginning, in 
his desire to be first, he boldly encountered the 
enmity of men who had power and were already first 
in the city, especially that of Aristides the son of 
Lysimachus, who was always his opponent. And 
yet it is thought that his enmity with this man 
had an altogether puerile beginning. They were 
both lovers of the beautiful Stesilaiis, a native 
of Ceos, as Ariston the philosopher has recorded, and 
thenceforward they continued to be rivals in public 
life also. However, the dissimilarity in their lives 
and characters is likely to have increased their 
variance. Aristides was gentle by nature, and 4 
conservative in character. He engaged in public 
life, not to win favour or reputation, but to secure 
the best results consistent with safety and righteous- 
ness, and so he was compelled, since Themistocles 
stirred the people up to many novel enterprises and 
introduced great innovations, to oppose him often, 
and to take a firm stand against his increasing 
influence. 
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It is said, indeed, that Themistocles was so carried 
away by his desire for reputation, and such an 
ambitious lover of great deeds, that though he was 
still a young man when the battle with the Barbar- 
ians at Marathon ! was fought and the generalship of 
Miltiades was in everybody’s mouth, he was seen 
thereafter to be wrapped in his own thoughts for 
the most part, and was sleepless o’ nights, and 
refused invitations to his customary drinking parties, 


a eee ee 


Miltiades would not suffer him to sleep. the 
rest of his countrymen thought that the defeat ; 
the Barbarians at Marathon was the end of the 
war; bat Themistocles thought it to be only the 
beginning of greater contests, and for these he 
anointed himself, as it were, to be the champion of 
all Hellas, and put his city into training, because, 
while it was yet afar off, he expected the evil that 
was to come. 

IV. And so, in the first place, whereas the Athe- 
nians were wont to divide up among themselves the 
revenue coming from the silver mines at Laureium, 
he, and he alone, dared to come before the people 
with a motion that this division be given up, and 
that with these moneys triremes be constructed. for 
the war against Aegina.? This was the fiercest war 
then troubling Hellas, and the islanders controlled 
the sea, owing to the number of their ships. 
Wherefore all the more easily did Themistocles 
carry his point, not by trying to terrify the citizens 
with dreadful pictures of Darius or the Persians— 


1 490 B.C, ? 484-483 B.c, 
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these were too far away and inspired no very 
serious fear of their coming, but by making 
opportune use of the bitter jealousy which they 
cherished toward Aegina in order to secure the 
armament he desired. The result was that with 
those moneys they built a hundred triremes, with —__ 
which they actually fought at Salamis! against 
Xerxes. 

And after this, by luring the city on gradually and 
turning its progress toward the sea, urging that 
with their infantry they were no match even for 
their nearest neighbours, but that with the power 
they would get from their ships they could not only 
repel the Barbarians but also take the lead in Hellas, 
he nmrade them, instead of “ steadfast hoplites ’—to 
quote Plato’s words,” sea-tossed mariners, and brought 
down upon himself this accusation: ‘“ Themistocles 
robbed his fellow-citizens of spear and shield, and 
degraded the people of Athens to the rowing- ~- 
pad and the oar.” And this he accomplished in 
triumph over the public saponin of Miltiades, as 
Stesimbrotus relates. 

Now, whether by accomplishing this he did injury 
to the integrity and purity of public life or not, let 
the philosopher rather investigate. But that the 
salvation which the Hellenes achieved at that time 
came from the sea, and that it was those very tri- 
remes which restored again the fallen city of Athens, 
Xerxes himself bore witness, not to speak of other 
proofs. For though his infantry remained intact, he 
took to flight after the defeat of his ships, because 
he thought he was not a match for the Hellenes, 
and he left Mardonius behind, as it seems to me, 


( i 480 B.C. 2 Laws, iv. p. 706. 
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rather to obstruct their pursuit than to subdue 
them. 

V. Some say that Themistocles was an eager 
money-maker because of his liberality ; for since he 
was fond of entertaining, and lavished money 
splendidly on his guests, he required a generous 
budget. Others, on the contrary, denounce his 
great stinginess and parsimony, claiming that he 
used to sell the very food sent in to him as a gift. 
When Philides the horse-breeder was asked by him . 
for a colt and would not give it, Themistocles threat- 
ened speedily to make his house a wooden horse ; 
thereby darkly intimating that he would stir up 
accusations against him in his own family, and 
lawsuits between the man and those of his own 
household. 

In his ambition he surpassed all men. For instance, 
while he was still young and obscure, he prevailed 
upon Epicles of Hermione, a harpist who was eagerly 
sought after by the Athenians, to practise at his 
house, because he was ambitious that many should 
seek out his dwelling and come often to see him. 
Again, on going to Olympia, he tried to rival Cimon 
in his banquets and booths and other brilliant 
appointments, so that he displeased the Hellenes. 
For Cimon was young and of a great house, and 
they thought they must allow him in such extrava- 
gances; but Themistocles had not yet become 
famous, and was thought to be seeking to elevate 
himself unduly without adequate means, and so 
was charged with ostentation. And still again, as 
choregus,.or theatrical manager, he won a victory 
with tragedies, although even at that early time this 
contest was conducted with great eagerness and 
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ambition, and set up a tablet commemorating his 
victory with the following inscription: “Themis- 
tocles the Phrearrhian was Choregus; Phrynichus 
was Poet ; Adeimantus was Archon.” ! 

However, he was on good terms with the common 
folk, partly because he could call off-hand the name 
of every citizen, and partly because he rendered the 
service of a safe and impartial arbitrator in cases of 
private obligation and settlement out of court; and 
so he once said to Simonides of Ceos, who had made 
an improper request from him when he was magis- 
trate : “ You would not be a good poet if you should 
sing contrary to the measure; nor I a clever magis- 
trate if I should show favour contrary to the law.” 
And once again he banteringly said to Simonides 
that it was nonsense for him to abuse the Corinthians, 
who dwelt in a great and fair city, while he had 
portrait figures made of himself, who was of such an 
ugly countenance. And so he grew in power, and 
pleased the common folk, and finally headed a success- 
ful faction and got Aristides removed by ostracism.? 

VI. At last, when the Mede was descending 
upon Hellas and the Athenians were deliberating 
who should be their general, all the rest, they say, 
voluntarily renounced their claims to the generalship, 
so panic-stricken were they at the danger; but 
Epicydes, the son of Euphemides, a popular leader 
who was powerful in speech but effeminate in spirit 
and open to bribes, set out to get the office, 
and was likely to prevail in the election; so Themis- 
tocles, fearing lest matters should go to utter ruin in 
case the leadership fell to such a man, bribed and 
bought off the ambition of Epicydes. 


1 476 B.C. 2 483-482 B.c. _ 
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Praise is given to his treatment of the linguist in 
the company of those who were sent by the King to 
demand earth and water as tokens of submission : 
this interpreter he caused to be arrested, and had 
him put to death by special decree, because he 
dared to prostitute the speech of Hellas to Barbarian 
stipulations. Also to his treatment of Arthmius of 
Zeleia: on motion of Themistocles this man was 
entered on the list of the disfranchised, with his 
children and his family, because he brought the gold 
of the Medes and offered it to the Hellenes. But 
the greatest of all his achievements was his putting 
a stop to Hellenic wars, and reconciling Hellenic 
cities with one another, persuading them to_postpone 
their mutial hatreds because a the foreign war. 
To which end, they say, Cheileos the Arcadian most 
seconded his efforts. | 

VII. On assuming the command, he straightway 
went to work to embark the citizens on their tri- 
remes, and tried to persuade them to leave their city 
behind them and go as far as possible away from 
Hellas to meet the Barbarians by sea. But many 
opposed this plan, and so he led forth a large army to 
the vale of Tempe, along with the Lacedaemonians, 
in order to make a stand there in defence of Thessaly, 
which was not yet at that time supposed to be medis- 
ing. But soon the army came back from this position 
without accomplishing anything, the Thessalians 
went over to the side of the King, and everything 
was medising as far as Boeotia, so that at last the 
Athenians were more kindly disposed to the naval 
policy of Themistocles, and he was sent with a fleet 
to Artemisium, to watch the narrows. 

It was at this place that the Hellenes urged 
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Eurybiades and the Lacedaemonians to take the lead, 
but the Athenians, since in the number of their ships 
they surpassed all the rest put together, disdained 
to follow others,—a peril which Themistocles at once 
comprehended. He surrendered his own command 
to Eurybiades, and tried to mollify the Athenians 
with the promise that if they would show themselves 
brave men in the war, he would induce the Hellenes 
to yield a willing obedience to them thereafter. - 
Wherefore he is thought to have been the man most 
instrumental in achieving the salvation of Hellas, 
and foremost in leading the Athenians up to the 
high repute of surpassing their foes in valour and 
their allies in magnanimity. 

Now Eurybiades, on the arrival of the Barbarian 
armament at Aphetae, was terrified at:the number of 
ships that faced him, and, learning that two hundred 
ships more were sailing around above Sciathus to cut 
off his retreat, desired to proceed by the shortest 
route down into Hellas, to get into touch with Pelo- 
ponnesus and encompass his fleet with his infantry 
forces there, because he thought the power of the 
King altogether invincible by sea. Therefore the 
Euboeans, fearing lest the Hellenes abandon them 
to their fate, held secret conference with Themisto- 
‘cles, and sent Pelagon to him with large sums of 
money. This money he took, as Herodotus relates,! 
and gave to Eurybiades. 

Meeting with most opposition among his fellow- 
citizens from Architeles, who was captain on the 
sacred state galley, and who, because he had no 
money to pay the wages of his sailors, was eager to 
sail off home, Themistocles incited his crew all the 

1 viii. 5. 
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more against him, so that they made a rush upon 
him and snatched away his dinner. Then, while 
Architeles was feeling dejected and indignant over 
this, Themistocles sent him a dinner of bread and 
meat in a box at the bottom of which he had put a 
talent of silver, and bade him dine without delay, 
and on the morrow satisfy his crew; otherwise he 
said he would denounce him publicly as the receiver 
of money from the enemy. At any rate, such is the 
story of Phanias the Lesbian. 

VIII. The battles which were fought at that time 
with the ships of ‘the Barbarians in the narrows were 
not decisive of the main issue, it is true, but they 
were of the greatest service to the Hellenes in giving 
them experience, since they were thus taught by 
actual achievements in the face of danger that riei- 
ther multitudes of ships nor brilliantly decorated 
figure-heads nor boastful shouts or barbarous battle- 
hymns have any terror for men who know how to 
come to close quarters and dare to fight there; but 
that they must despise all such things, rush upon 
the very persons of their foes, grapple with them, 
and fight it out to the bitter end. Of this Pindar 
seems to have been well aware when he said of the 
battle of Artemisium :— 


‘Where Athenians’ valiant sons set in radiance 


eternal 
Liberty's corner-stone.’’! 


For verily the foundation of victory is courage. 
Artemisium is a part of Euboea above Hestiaea, 
—a sea-beach stretching away to the north,—and 
just about opposite to it lies Olizon, in the territory 
1 Bergk, Frag. 77. 
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once subject to Philoctetes. It has a small temple 
_ of Artemis surnamed Proseoea, which is surrounded 
by trees and enclosed by upright slabs of white 
marble. This stone, when you rub it with your 
hand, gives off the colour and the odour of saffron. 
On one of these slabs the following elegy was 
inscribed :— 


‘ Nations of all sorts of men from Asia’s boundaries 
coming, 
Sons of the Athenians once, here on this arm of 
the sea, 
Whelmed in a battle of ships, and the host of the 
Medes was destroyed ; 
These are the tokens thereof, built for the Maid 
Artemis.” 1 


And a place is pointed out on the shore, with sea 
sand all about it, which supplies from its depths a 
dark ashen powder, apparently the product of fire, 
and here they are thought to have burned their 
wrecks and dead bodies. 

IX. However, when they learned by messengers 
from Thermopylae to Artemisium that Leonidas was 
slain and that Xerxes was master of the pass, they 
withdrew further down into Hellas, the Athenians 
bringing up the extreme rear because of their 
valour, and greatly elated by their achievements. 
As Themistocles sailed along the coasts, wherever 
he saw places at which the enemy must necessarily 
put in for shelter and supplies, he inscribed con- 
spicuous writings on stones, some of which he found 
to his hand there by chance, and some he himself 
caused to be set near the inviting anchorages and 


1 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graect, iii.4 p. 480. 
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watering places. In these writings he solemnly 
enjoined upon the Ionians, if it were possible, to 
come over to the side of the Athenians, who were 
their ancestors, and who were risking all in behalf 
of their freedom ; but if they could not do this, 
to damage the Barbarian cause in battle, and 
bring confusion among them. By this means he 
hoped either to fetch the Ionians over to his side, 
or to confound them by bringing the Barbarians into 
suspicion of them. 

Although Xerxes had made a raid up through 
Doris into Phocis, and was burning the cities of the 
Phocians, the Hellenes gave them no succour. The 
Athenians, it is true, begged them to go up into 
Boeotia against the enemy, and make a stand there 
in defence of Attica, as they themselves had gone 
up by sea to Artemisium in defence of others. But 
no one listened to their appeals. All clung fast to 
the Peloponnesus, and were eager to collect all the 
forces inside the Isthmus, and went to running a 
wall through the Isthmus from sea to sea. Then 
the Athenians were seized alike with rage at this 
betrayal, and with sullen dejection at their utter 
isolation. Of fighting alone with an army of so 
many myriads they could not seriously think ; and as 
for the only thing left them todo in their emergency, 
namely, to give up their city and stick to their ships, 
most of them were distressed at the thought, saying 
that they neither wanted victory nor understood what 
safety could mean if they abandoned to the enemy 
the shrines of their gods and the sepulchres of their 
fathers. 

X. Then indeed it was that Themistocles, despair- 
ing of bringing the multitude over to his views by 
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any human reasonings, set up machinery, as it were, 
to introduce the gods to them, as a_ theatrical 
manager would for a tragedy, and brought to bear 
upon them signs from heaven and oracles. As a 
sign from heaven he took the behaviour of the 
serpent, which is held to have disappeared about 
that time from the sacred enclosure on the Acropolis. 
When the priests found that the daily offerings 
made to it were left whole and untouched, they 
proclaimed to the multitude,—Themistocles putting 
the story into their mouths,—that the goddess 
had abandoned her city and was showing them their 
way to the sea. Moreover, with the well-known 
oracle! he tried again to win the people over to 
his views, saying that its “wooden wall’ meant 
nothing else than their fleet; and that the god in 
this oracle called Salamis “ divine,” not “ dreadful ” 
nor “cruel,” for the very reason that the island 
would sometime give its name to a great piece of 
good fortune for the Hellenes. At last his opinion 
prevailed, and so he introduced a bill providing 
that the city be entrusted for safe keeping “ to 
Athena the patroness of Athens,’ but that all 
the men of military age embark on the triremes, 
after finding for their children, wives, and servants, 
such safety as each best could. Upon the passage 
of this bill, most of: the Athenians bestowed their 
children and. wives in Troezen, where the Troe- 
zenians very eagerly welcomed them. They actually 
voted to support them at the public cost, allowing 
two obols daily to each family, and td permit the 
boys to pluck of. the vintage fruit everywhere, and 
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besides to hire teachers for them. The bill was 
introduced by a man whose name was Nicagoras. 

Since the Athenians had no public moneys in hand, 
it was the Senate of Areiopagus, according to Aristotle, 
which provided each of the men who embarked with 
eight drachmas, and so was most instrumental in man- 
ning the triremes; but Cleidemus represents this too as 
the result of an artifice of Themistocles. He says 
that when the Athenians were going down to the 
Piraeus and abandoning their city, the Gorgon’s head 
was lost from the image of the goddess; and,then 
Themistocles, pretending to search for it, and 
ransacking everything, thereby discovered an 
abundance of money hidden away in the baggage, 
which had only to be confiscated, and the crews 
of the ships were well provided with rations and 
wages. 

When the entire city was thus putting out to sea, 
the sight provoked pity in some, and in others 
astonishment at the hardihood of the step; for they 
were sending off their families in one direction, 
while they themselves, unmoved by the lamentations 
and tears and embraces of their loved ones, were 
crossing over to the island where the enemy was to 
be fought. Besides, many who were left behind 
on account of their great age invited pity also, 
and much affecting fondness was shown by the 
tame domestic animals, which ran along with 
yearning cries of distress by the side of their 
masters as they embarked. A story is told of one 
of these, the dog of Xanthippus the father of 
Pericles, how he could not endure to be abandoned 
by his master, and so sprang into the sea, swam 
across the strait by the side of his master’s trireme, 
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and staggered out on Salamis, only to faint and die 
straightway. They say -that the spot which is 
pointed out to this day as “ Dog’s Mound” is his 
tomb. 

XI. These were surely great achievements of 
Themistocles, but there was a greater still to come. 
When he saw that the citizens yearned for Aristides, 
and feared lest out of wrath he might join himself to 
the Barbarian and so subvert the cause of Hellas,—he 
had been ostracized before the war in consequence of 
political defeat at the hands of Themistocles,!—he 
introduced a bill providing that those who had been 
removed for a time be permitted to return home and 
devote their best powers to the service of Hellas 
along with the other citizens. 

When Eurybiades, who had the command of the 
fleet on account of the superior claims of Sparta, but 
who was faint-hearted in time of danger, wished to 
hoist sail and make for the Isthmus, where the 
infantry also of the Peloponnesians had been assem- 
bled, it was Themistocles who spoke against it, and 
it was then, they say, that these memorable sayings 
of his were uttered. When Eurybiades said to him, 
“‘ Themistocles, at the games those who start too 
soon get a caning,” “ Yes,’ said Themistocles, “ but 
those who lag behind get no crown.” And when 
Eurybiades lifted up his staff as though to smite him, 
Themistocles said: “Smite, but hear me.” Then 
Eurybiades was struck with admiration at his calm- 
ness, and bade him speak, and Themistocles tried to 
‘bring him back to his own position. But on a 
certain one saying that a man without a city had no 
business to advise men who still had cities of their own 


1 Cf. chap. v. fin. 
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to abandon and betray them, Themistocles addressed 
his speech with emphasis to him, saying: “ It is true, 
thou wretch, that we have left behind us our houses 
and our city walls, not deeming it meet for the sake 
of such lifeless things to be in subjection; but 
we still have a city, the greatest in Hellas, our two 
hundred triremes, which now are ready to aid you if 
you choose to be saved by them; but if you go off 
and betray us for the second time, straightway many 
a Hellene will learn that the Athenians have won for 
themselves a city that is free and a territory that is 
far better than the one they cast aside.” When 
Themistocles said this, Eurybiades began to reflect, 
and was seized with fear lest the Athenians go away 
and abandon him. And again, when the Eretrian tried 
to argue somewhat against him, “ Aha!”’ said he, 
“what argument can ye make about war, who, like 
the cuttle-fish, have a long pouch in the place where 
your heart ought tobe?” 

XII. Some tell the story that while Themistocles 


was thus speaking from off the deck of his ship, an — 


owl was seen to fly through the fleet from the right 
and alight in his rigging; wherefore his hearers 
espoused his opinion most eagerly and prepared to 
do battle with their ships. But soon the enemy’s 
armament beset. the coast of Attica down to the 
haven of Phalerum, so as to hide from view the 
neighbouring shores ; then the King in person with 
his infantry came down to the sea, so that he could 
be seen with all his hosts; and presently, in view of 
this junction of hostile forces, the words of Themis- 
tocles ebbed out of the minds of the Hellenes, and 
the Peloponnesians again turned their eyes wistfully 
towards the Isthmus and were vexed if any one spake 
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of any other course; nay, they actually decided to 
withdraw from their position in the night, and orders 
for the voyage were issued to the pilots. Such was 
the crisis when Themistocles, distressed to think that 
the Hellenes should abandon the advantages to be 
had from the narrowness of the straits where they 
lay united, and break up into detachments by cities, 
planned and concocted the famous affair of Sicinnus. 

This Sicinnus was of Persian stock, a prisoner of 
war, but devoted to Themistocles, and the paeda- 
gogue of his children. This man was sent to Xerxes 
secretly with orders to say : “ Themistocles the Athe- 
nian general elects the King’s cause, and is the first 
one to announce to him that the Hellenes are trying 
to slip away, and urgently bids him not to suffer 
them to escape, but, while they are in confusion and 
separated from their infantry, to set upon them and 
destroy their naval power.” Xerxes received this as 
the message of one who wished him well, and was 
delighted, and at once issued positive orders to the 
captains of his ships to man the main body of the 
fleet at their leisure, but with two hundred ships to 
put out to sea at once, and-encompass the strait 
round about on every side, including the islands in 
their line of blockade, that not one of the enemy 
might escape. 

While this was going on, Aristides the son of 
Lysimachus, who was the first to perceive it, came to 
the tent of Themistocles, who was no friend of his, 
nay, through whom he had even been ostracized, as 
I have said ; and when Themistocles came forth from 
the tent, Aristides told him how the enemy sur- 
rounded them. Themistocles, knowing the tried 
nobility of the man, and filled with admiration for 
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his coming at that time, told him all about the 
Sicinnus matter, and besought him to join in this 
desperate attempt to keep the Hellenes where they | 
were,—admitting that he had the greater credit 
with them,—in order that they might make their 
sea-fight in the narrows. Aristides, accordingly, 
after bestowing praise upon Themistocles for his 
stratagem, went round to the other generals and 
trierarchs inciting them on to battle. And while 
they were still incredulous in spite of all, a Tenian 
trireme appeared, a deserter from the enemy, in 
command of Panaetius, and told how the enemy | 
surrounded them, so that with a courage born of | 
necessity the Hellenes set out to confront the danger. — 

XIII. At break of day, Xerxes was seated on a 
high place and overlooking the disposition of his 
armament. This place was, according to Phanode- 
mus, above the Heracleium, where only a narrow 
passage separates the island from Attica ; but accord- 
ing to Acestodorus, it was in the border-land of 
Megara, above the so-called “Horns.” Here a 
gilded throne had been set for him at his command, 
and many secretaries stationed near at hand, whose. 
task it was to make due record of all that was done 
in the battle. ° | 

But Themistocles was sacrificing alongside the 
admiral’s trireme. There three prisoners of war 
were brought to him, of visage most beautiful to 
behold, conspicuously adorned with raiment and with 
gold. They were said to be the sons of Sandaucé, 
the King’s sister, and Artayctus. When Euphran- 
tides the seer caught sight of them, since at one and 
that same moment a great and glaring flame shot up 
from the sacrificial victims and a sneeze gave forth 
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its good omen on the right, he clasped Themistocles 
by the hand and bade him consecrate the youths, 
and sacrifice them all to Dionysus Carnivorous, with 
prayers of supplication ; for on this wise would the 
Hellenes have a saving victory. Themistocles was 
terrified, feeling that the word of the seer was mon- 
strous and shocking; but the multitude, who, as is 
wont to be the case in great struggles and severe 
crises, looked for safety rather from unreasonable 
than from reasonable measures, invoked the god 
with one voice, dragged the prisoners to the altar, 
and compelled the fulfilment of the sacrifice, as the 
seer commanded. At any rate, this is what Phanias 
the Lesbian says, and he was a philosopher, and well 
acquainted with historical literature. 

XIV. As regards the number of the Barbarian 
ships, Aeschylus the poet, in his tragedy of “ The 
Persians,’ as though from personal and_ positive 
knowledge, says this :— 


“ But Xerxes, and I surely know, had a thousand 
ships : 
In number under him ; those of surpassing speed 
Were twice ve score beside and seven ; so stands 
the count.” 


The Attic ships were one hundred and eighty in 
number, and each had eighteen men to fight upon 
the decks, of whom four were archers and the rest 
men-at-arnis. 

Themistocles is thought to have divined the best 
time for fighting with no less success than the best 
place, inasmuch as he took care not to send his tri- 
remes bow on against the Barbarian vessels until the 


1 Verses 341-343 (Dindorf). 
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hour of the day had come which always brought the 
breeze fresh from the sea and a_ swell rolling 
through the strait. This breeze wrought no harm 
to the Hellenic ships, since they lay low in the 
water and were rather small; but for the Barbarian 
ships, with their towering sterns and lofty decks and 
sluggish movements in getting under way, it was 
fatal, since it smote them and slewed them round 
broadside to the Hellenes, who set upon them 
sharply, keeping their eyes on Themistocles, because 
they thought he saw best what was to be done, and 
because confronting him was the admiral of Xerxes, 
Ariamenes, with a great ship, and just as if he were 
on a city-wall he kept shooting arrows and javelins, 
—brave man that he was, by far the strongest and 
justest of the King’s brothers. It was upon him 
that Ameinias the Deceleian and Socles the Paeanian 
bore down,—they being together on one ship,—and 
as the two ships struck each other bow on, crashed 
together, and hung fast by their bronze beaks, he 
tried to board their trireme ; but they faced him, 
smote him with their spears, and hurled him into 
the sea. His body, as it drifted about with other 
wreckage, was recognised by Artemisia, who had it 
carried to Xerxes. 

XV. At this stage of the struggle they say that a 
great light flamed out from Eleusis, and an echoing 
cry filled the Thriasian plain down to the sea, as of 
multitudes of men together conducting the mystic 
Iacchus in procession. Then out of the shouting 
throng a cloud seemed to lift itself slowly from the 
earth, pass out seawards, and settle down upon the 
triremes. Others fancied they saw apparitions and 
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shapes of armed men coming from Aegina with their 
hands stretched out to protect the Hellenic triremes. 
These, they conjectured, were the Aeacidae, who 
had been prayerfully invoked before the battle to 
come to their aid.! 

Now the first man to capture an enemy’s ship was 
L s, an Athenian captain, who cut off its 
gure-head and dedicated it to Apollo the Laurel- 
bearer at Phlya. Then the rest, put on an equality 
in numbers with their foes, because the Barbarians 
had to attack them by detachments in the narrow 
strait and so ran foul of one another, routed them, 
though they resisted till the evening drew on, and 
thus “ bore away,” as Simonides says,? “ that fair and 
notorious victory, than which no more brilliant ex- 
ploit was ever performed upon the sea, either by 
Hellenes or Barbarians, through the manly valour 
and common ardour of all who fought their ships, ~ 
but through the clever judgment of Themistocles.”’ 

XVI. After the sea-fight, Xerxes, still furious at 
his failure, undertook to carry moles out into the sea 
on which he could lead his infantry across to Salamis 
against the Hellenes, damming up the intervening 
strait. But Themistocles, merely by way of sound- 
ing Aristides, proposed, as though he were in 
earnest, to sail with the fleet to the Hellespont and 
break the span of boats there, “in order,’ said he, 
“that we may capture Asia in Europe.” Aristides, 
however, was displeased with the scheme and said : 
“ Now indeed the Barbarian with whom we have 
fought consults his ease and pleasure, but should we 
shut up in Hellas and bring under fearful compul- 
sion a man who is lord of such vast forces, he will 


1 Herod. viii.64. 2 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graeci, iii.‘ p. 423. 
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no longer sit under a golden parasol to view the 
spectacle of the battle at his ease, but he will, dare 
all things, and, superintending everything i in person, 
because of his. peril, will rectify his previous remiss- 
ness and take better counsel for the highest issues 
thus at stake. We must not, then,” said he, “ tear 
down the bridge that is already there, Themistocles, 
nay rather, we must build another alongside it, if 
that be possible, and cast the fellow out of Europe 
in a hurry.” “ Well, then,” said Themistocles, “ if 
that is what is thought for the best, it is high time 
for us all to be studying and inventing a way. to get 
him out of Hellas by the speediest route.” 

As soon as this policy had been adopted, he sent a 
certain royal eunuch whom he discovered among the 
prisoners of war, by name Arnaces, with orders to 
tell the King that the Hellenes had decided, since 
their fleet now controlled the sea, to sail up into the 
Hellespont, where the strait was spanned, and 
destroy the bridge; but that Themistocles, out of 
regard for the King, urged him to hasten into home 
waters and fetch his forces across; he himself, he 
said, would cause the allies all sorts of delays and 
postponements in their pursuit. No sooner did the 
Barbarian hear this than he was seized with ex- 
ceeding fear and speedily began his retreat. This 
thoughtful prudence on the part of Themistocles and 
Aristides was afterwards justified by the campaign 
with Mardonius, since, although they fought at 
Plataea with the merest fraction of the armies of 
Xerxes, they yet staked their all upon the issue. 

XVII. Among the cities, now, Herodotus! says 
that Aegina bore away the prize of valour; but 


1 viii. 93. 
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among individuals, all virtually awarded the first 
place to Themistocles, though their envy made them 
unwilling to do this directly. For when the generals 
withdrew to the Isthmus and solemnly voted on this 
question, taking their ballots from the very altar of 
the god there, each one declared for himself as first 
in valour, but for Themistocles as second after him- 
self. Then the Lacedaemonians brought him down 
to Sparta, and while they gave Eurybiades the prize 
for valour, to him they gave one for wisdom,—a 
crown of olive in each case,—and they presented 
him with the best chariot there was in the city, and 
sent three hundred picked youth along with him to 
serve as his escort to the boundary. And it is said 
that when the next Olympic festival was celebrated, 
and Themistocles entered the stadium, the audience 
neglected the contestants all day long to gaze on 
him, and pointed him out with admiring applause to 
visiting strangers, so that he too was delighted, and 
confessed to his friends that he was now reaping 
in full measure the harvest of his toils in behalf of 
Hellas. 

XVIII. And indeed he was by nature very fond 
of honour, if we may judge from his memorable 
sayings and doings. When, for example, the city 
had chosen him to be admiral, he would not perform 
any public or private business at its proper time, 
but would postpone the immediate duty to the day 
on which he was to set sail, in order that then, 
because he did many things all at once and had 
meetings with all sorts of men, he might be thought 
to be some great personage and very powerful. 
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Surveying once the dead bodies of the Barbarians 
which had been cast up along the sea, he saw that 
they were decked with golden bracelets and collars, 
and yet passed on by them himself, while to a friend 
who followed he pointed them out and said: “ Help 
thyself, thou art not Themistocles.” Again, to one 
who had once been a beauty, Antiphates, and who 
had at that time treated him disdainfully, but after- 
wards courted him because of the reputation he had 
got, “ Young man,” said he, “’tis late, ’tis true, but 
both of us have come to our senses.” Also he used 
to say of the Athenians that they did not really 
honour and admire him for himself, but treated him 
for all the world like a plane-tree, running under 
his branches for shelter when it stormed, but when 
they had fair weather all about them, plucking and 
docking him. And when he was told by the 
Seriphian that it was not due to himself that he had 
got reputation, but to his city, “ True,’ said he, 
‘but neither should I, had I been a Seriphian, have 
achieved reputation, nor wouldst thou, hadst thou 
been an Athenian.” 

Again, when one of his fellow-generals who thought 
he had done some vast service to the city, grew bold 
with Themistocles, and began to compare his own 
services with his, “ With the Festival-day,’ said he, 
‘the Day After once began a contention, saying : 
‘Thou art full of occupations and wearisome, but 
when I come, all enjoy at their leisure what has 
been richly provided beforehand’; to which the 


Festival-day replied: ‘True, but had I not come - 


first, thou hadst not come at all.’ So now,” said he, _ 
‘‘ had I not come at that day of Salamis, where would 
thou and thy colleagues be now?” Of his son, who 
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lorded it over his mother, and through her over 
himself, he said, jestingly, that the boy was the most 
powerful of all the Hellenes ; for the Hellenes were 
commanded by the Athenians, the Athenians by ¥ 
himself, himself by the boy’s mother, and the mother 
by her boy. Again, with the desire to be somewhat 
peculiar in all that he did, when he offered a 
certain estate for sale, he bade proclamation to be 
made that it had an excellent neighbour into the 
bargain. Of two suitors for his daughter’s hand, he 
chose the likely man in preference to the rich man, 
shying that he wanted a man without money rather 
than money without a man. Such were his striking 
sayings. 

XIX. After the great’ achievements now described, 
he straightway undertook to rebuild and fortify the + 
city, — as Theopompus relates, by bribing the 
Spartan Ephors not to oppose the project; but as 
the majority say, by hoodwinking them. He came 
with this object to Sparta, ostensibly on an embassy, 
and when the Spartans brought up the charge that 
the Athenians were fortifying their city, and Poly- 
archus was sent expressly from Aegina with the 
same accusation, he denied that it was so, and bade 
them send men to Athens to see for themselves, not 
only because this delay would secure time for the 
building of the wall, but also because he wished the 
Athenians to hold these envoys as hostages for his 
own person. And this was what actually happened. 
When the Lacedaemonians found out the truth they 
did him no harm, but concealed their displeasure and 
sent him away. 

After this he equipped the Piraeus, because he 
had noticed the favourable shape of its harbours, and 
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wished to attach the whole city to the sea; thus in 
a certain manner counteracting the policies of the 
ancient Athenian kings. For they, as it is said, in 
their efforts to draw the citizens away from the sea 
and accustom them to live not by navigation*but by 
agriculture, disseminated the story about Athena, 
how when Poseidon was contending with her for 
possession of the country, she displayed the sacred 
olive-tree of the Acropolis to the judges, and so won 
the day. But Themistocles did not, as Aristophanes ! 
the comic poet says, “knead the Piraeus on to the 
city,’ nay, he fastened the city to the Piraeus, 


and the land to the sea. And so it was that he 


increased the privileges of the common people as | 
against the nobles, and filled them with boldness, 
since the controlling power came now into the hands 
of skippers and boatswains and pilots. Therefore it 
was, too, that the bema in Pnyx, which had stood so 
as to look off toward the sea, was afterwards turned 
by the thirty tyrants so as to look inland, because 
they thought that maritime empire was the mother of 
democracy, and that oligarchy was less distasteful to 
tillers of the soil. 

XX. But Themistocles cherished yet greater de- 
signs even for securing the naval supremacy. When 
the fleet of the Hellenes, after the departure of 
Xerxes, had put in at Pagasae and was wintering 
there, he made a harangue before the Athenians, in ' 
which he said that he had a certain scheme in mind 
which would be useful and salutary for them, but 
which could not be broached in public. So the 
Athenians bade him impart it to Aristides alone, and 
if he should approve of it, to put it into execution. 


1 Knights, 815. 
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Themistocles accordingly told Aristides that he 
purposed to burn the fleet of the Hellenes where it 
lay ; but Aristides addressed the people, and said of 
the scheme which Themistocles purposed to carry 
out, that none could be either more advantageous or 
moresiniquitous. The Athenians therefore ordered 
Themistocles to give it up. 

At the Amphictyonic or Holy Alliance conven- 
tions, the Lacedaemonians introduced motions that 
all cities be excluded from the Alliance which had 
not taken part in fighting against the Mede. So 
Themistocles, fearing lest, if they should succeed in 
excluding the Thessalians and the Argives and the 
Thebans too from the convention, they would control 
the votes completely and carry through their own 
wishes, spoke in behalf of the protesting cities, and 
changed the sentiments of the delegates by showing 
that only thirty-one cities had taken part in the war, 
and that the most of these were altogether small ; 
it would be intolerable, then, if the rest of Hellas 
should be excluded and the convention be at the 
mercy of the two or three largest cities. It was for 
this reason particularly that he became obnoxious to 
the Lacedaemonians, and they therefore tried to 
advance Cimon in public favour, making him the 
political rival of Themistocles. 

XXI. He made himself hateful to the allies also, 
by sailing round to the islands and trying to exact 
‘money from them. When, for instance, he demanded 
money of the Andrians, Herodotus! says he made a 
speech to them and got reply as follows: he said he 
came escorting two gods, Persuasion and Compulsion ; 
and they replied that they already had two great 


1 viii, 111. 
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gods, Penury and Powerlessness, who hindered them 
from giving him money. 

Timoereon, the lyric poet of Rhodes, assailed 
Themistocles very bitterly in a song, to the effect 
that for bribes he had secured the restoration of 
other exiles, but had abandoned him, though a host 
and a friend, and all for money. The song runs 
thus ! :— 


“Come, if thou praisest Pausanias, or if Xan- 
thippus, 
Or if Leotychidas, then I shall praise Aristides, 
The one best man of all 
Who came from sacred Athens; since Leto 
loathes Themistocles, 


“ The liar, cheat, and traitor, who, though Timocreon 
was his host, 
By knavish moneys was induced not to bring 
him back 
Into his native Ialysus, 
But took three talents of silver and went cruising 
off,— to perdition, 


“ Restoring some exiles unjustly, chasing some away, 
and slaying some, 

Gorged with moneys; yet at the Isthmus he 
played ridiculous host with the stale meats 
set before his guests ; 

Who ate thereof and prayed Heaven ‘no happy 
return of the day for Themistocles !’”’ 


Much more wanton and extravagant was the raillery 
which Timocreon indulged in against Themistocles 


1 No attempt is made in the translations of Timocreon to 
imitate the metre of the original. 
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after the latter’s own exile and condemnation. Then 
he composed the song beginning :— 


“O Muse, grant that this song 
Be famed throughout all Hellas, 
As it is meet and just.” 


It is said that Timocreon was sent into exile on a 
charge of Medising, and that Themistocles concurred 
in the vote of condemnation. - Accordingly, when 
Themistocles also was accused of Medising, Timo- 
creon composed these lines upon him :— 


“Not Timocreon alone, then, made compacts with 
the Medes, 
But there are other wretches too; not I alone am 
brushless, 
There are other foxes too.” 


XXII. And at last, when even his fellow-citizens 
were led by their jealousy of his greatness to welcome 
such slanders against him, he was forced to allude 
to his own achievements when he addressed the 
Assembly, till he became tiresome thereby, and he 
once said to the malcontents: “ Why are ye vexed 
that the same men should often benefit you?” 
He offended the multitude also by building the 
temple of Artemis, whom he surnamed Aristoboulé, 
or Best Counsellor, intimating thus that it was he 
who had given the best counsel to the city and to 
the Hellenes. This temple he established near his 
house in Melité, where now the public officers cast 
out the bodies of those who have been put to death, 
and carry forth the garments and the nooses of 
those who have dispatched themselves by hanging. 
A portrait-statue of Themistocles stood in this 
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1 ypdéupara Fuhr and Blass with F988: ra ypdupara. 
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temple of Aristoboulé down to my time, from which 
he appears to have been a man not only of heroic 
spirit, but also of heroic presence. 

Well then, they visited him with ostracism,! 
curtailing his dignity and pre-eminence, as they 
were wont to do in the case‘ of all whom they 
thought to have oppressive power, and to be incom- 
mensurate with true democratic equality. For | 
ostracism was not a penalty, but a way of pacifying } . 
and alleviating that jealousy which delights to . 
humble the eminent, breathing out its malice into 


this disfranchisement. we 


XXIII. After he had been thus banished from "7 
the city, and while he was sojourning at Argos, ’ 
circumstances connected with the death of Pausanias 
gave his enemies at Athens ground for proceeding 
against him. The one who actually brought in the 
indictment against him for treason was Leobotes the 
son of Alemeon, of the deme Agraulé, but the 
Spartans supported him in the accusation. Pau- 
sanias, while engaged in his grand scheme of 
treachery, at first kept it concealed from Them- 
istocles ; but when he saw him thus banished from 
his state and in great bitterness of spirit, he made 
bold to invite him into partnership in his own under- 
takings, showing him a letter he had received from 
the King, and inciting him against the Hellenes as 
‘a base and thankless people. Themistocles rejected 
the solicitation of Pausanias, and utterly refused the 
' proffered partnership; and yet he disclosed the 
propositions to no one, nor did he even give informa- 
tion of the treacherous scheme, because he expected 
either that Pausanias would give it up of his own 


1 About 472 B.c. 
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accord, or that in some other way he would be found 
out, since he was so irrationally grasping after such 
strange and desperate objects. 

And so it was that, when Pausanias had been put 
to death, certain letters and documents regarding 
these matters were discovered which cast suspicion 
on Themistocles. The Lacedaemonians cried him 
down, and his envious fellow-citizens denounced 
him, though he was not present to plead his cause, 
but defended himself in writing, making particular 
use of earlier accusations brought against him. Since 
- he was once slanderously accused by his enemies 
before his fellow-citizens—so he wrote, as one who 
ever sought to rule, but had no natural bent nor 
even the desire to be ruled, he could never have 
sold himself with Hellas to Barbarians, much less to 
foemen. The people, however, were overpersuaded 
by his accusers, and sent men with orders to arrest 
him and bring him up in custody to stand trial 
before a Congress of Hellenes. 

XXIV. But he heard of this in advance, and 
crossed over to Corcyra, where he had been recog- 
nized as a public benefactor of the city. For he had 
served as arbiter in a dispute between them and the 
Corinthians, and settled the quarrel by deciding 
that the Corinthians should pay an indemnity of 
twenty talents, and administer Leucas as a common 
colony of both cities. Thence he fled to Epirus, and 
being pursued by theAthenians and Lacedaemonians, 
he threw himself upon grievous and desperate 
chances of escape by taking refuge with Admetus, 
who was king of the Molossians, and who, since he 
had once asked some favour of the Athenians and 
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had been insultingly refused it by ‘Themistocles, then 
at the height of his political influence, was angry 
with him ever after, and made it plain that he would 
take vengeance on him if he caught him. But in 
the desperate fortune of that time Themistocles was 
more afraid of kindred and recent jealousy than of 
an anger that was of long standing and royal, and 
promptly cast himself upon the king’s mercy, mak- 
ing himself the suppliant of Admetus in a way quite 
peculiar and extraordinary. That is to say, he took 
the young son of the king in his arms and threw him- 
self down at the hearth; a form of supplication 
which the Molossians regarded as most sacred, and 
as almost the only one that might not be refused. 
Some, it is true, say that it was Phthia, the wife of 
the king, who suggested this form of supplication to 
Themistocles, and that she seated her son on the 
hearth with him; and certain others that Admetus 
himself, in order that he might give a religious sanc- 
tion to the necessity that was upon him of not 
surrendering the man, arranged beforehand and 
solemnly rehearsed with him the supplication scene. 

Thither his wife and children were privily removed 
from Athens and sent to him by Epicrates of the 
deme Acharnae, who, for this deed, was afterwards 
convicted by Cimon and put to death, as Stesimbro- 
tus relates. Then, somehow or other, Stesimbrotus 
forgets this, or makes Themistocles forget it, and 
says he sailed to Sicily and demanded from Hiero 
the tyrant the hand of his daughter in marriage, 
promising as an incentive that he would make the 
Hellenes subject to his sway; but that Hiero re- 
pulsed him, and so he set sail for Asia. 
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XXV. But it is not likely that this was so. For 
Theophrastus, in his work “On Royalty,” tells how, 
when Hiero sent horses to compete at Olympia, and 
set up a sort of booth there with very costly decora- 
tions, Themistocles made a speech among the 
assembled Hellenes, urging them to tear down the 
booth of the tyrant and prevent his horses from 
competing. And Thucydides! says that he made 
his way across the country to the sea, and set sail 
from Pydna, no one of the passengers knowing who 
he was until, when the vessel had been carried by 
a storm to Naxos, to which the Athenians at that 
time were laying siege,? he was terrified, and dis- 
closed himself to the master and the captain of the 
ship, and partly by entreaties, partly by threats, 
actually declaring that he would denounce and vilify 
them to the Athenians as having taken him on 
board at the start in no ignorance but under bribes, 
—in this way compelled them to sail by and make 
the coast of Asia. Of his property, much was secretly 
abstracted for him by his friends and sent across the 
sea to Asia; but the sum total of that which was 
brought to light and confiscated amounted to one 
hundred talents, according to Theopompus,—Theo- 
phrastus says eighty,—and yet Themistocles did 
not possess the worth of three talents before he 
entered political life. 

XXVI. After landing at Cymé, and learning that 
many people on the coast were watching to seize 
him, and especially Ergoteles and Pythodorus,—for 
the chase was a lucrative one to such as were fond 
of getting gain from any and every source, since 

1 i, 137. 2 About 469 B.c. 
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two hundred talents had been publicly set upon his 
head by the King,—he fled to Aegae, a little Aeolic 
citadel. Here no one knew him except his host 
Nicogenes, the wealthiest man in Aeolia, and well 
acquainted with the magnates of the interior. With 
him he remained in hiding for a few days. During 
this time, after the dinner which followed a certain 
sacrifice, Olbius, the paedagogue of the children of 
Nicogenes, becoming rapt and inspired, lifted up his 
voice and uttered the following verse :— 


“ Night shall speak, and night instruct thee, night 
shall give thee victory.” 


And in the night that followed, Themistocles, as 
he lay in bed, thought he saw in a dream that 
a serpent wound itself along over his body and 
crept up to his neck, then became an eagle as 
soon as it touched his face, enveloped him with 
its wings and lifted him on high and bore him a 
long distance, when there appeared as it were a 
golden herald’s wand, on which it set him securely 
down, freed from helpless terror and distress. 
However that may be, he was sent on his way by 
Nicogenes, who devised the following scheme for his 
safety. Most barbarous nations, and the Persians in 
particular, are savage and harsh in their jealous 
watchfulness over their women. Not only their 
wedded wives, but also their boughten slaves and 
concubines are strictly guarded, so that they are 
seen by no outsiders, but live at home in complete 
seclusion, and even on their journeys are carried in 
tents closely hung round about with curtains and set 
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upon four-wheeled waggons. Such a vehicle was 
made ready for Themistocles, and safely ensconced in 
this he made his journey, while his attendants replied 
in every case to those who met them with enquiries, 
that they were conducting a Hellenic woman, fair 
but frail, to one of the King’s courtiers. 

XXVIL. Now Thucydides! and Charon of Lampsacus 
relate that Xerxes was dead, and that it was his son 
Artaxerxes with whom Themistocles had his inter- 
view ; but Ephorus and Dinon and Clitarchus and 
Heracleides and yet more besides have it that it was 
Xerxes to whom he came. With the chronological 
data Thucydides seems to me more in accord, 
although these are by no means securely established. 
Be that as it may, Themistocles, thus at the 
threshold of the dreadful ordeal, had audience first 
with Artabanus the Chiliarch, or Grand Vizier, and 
said that he was a Hellene, and that he desired to 
have an audience with the King on matters which 
were of the highest importance and for which the 
monarch entertained the most lively concern. 
Whereupon the Chiliarch replied : “O Stranger, 
men’s customs differ ; different people honour differ- 
ent practices; but all honour the exaltation and 
maintenance of their own peculiar ways. Now you 
Hellenes are said to admire liberty and equality 
above all things; but in our eyes, among many fair 
customs, this is the fairest of all, to honour the King, 
and to pay obeisance to him as the image of that 
god who is the preserver of all things. If, then, 
thou approvest our practice and wilt pay obeisance, 
it is in thy power to behold and address the King ; 
but if thou art otherwise minded, it will be needful 
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for thee to employ messengers to him in thy stead, 
for it is not a custom of this country that the King 
give ear to a man who has not paid him obeisance.”’ 
When Themistocles heard this, he said to him: 
“Nay, but I am come, Artabanus, to augment the 
King’s fame and power, and I will not only myself 
observe your customs, since such is the pleasure of 
the god who exalts the Persians, but I will induce 
more men than do so now to pay obeisance to the 
King. Therefore let this matter by no means stand 
in the way of the words I wish to speak to him.” 
« And what Hellene,” said Artabanus, “shall I say 
thou art who hast thus come? Verily, thou dost not 
seem to be a man of ordinary understanding.” And 
Themistocles said: “This, Artabanus, no one may 
learn before the King.” 

So indeed Phanias says, and Eratosthenes, in his 
book “ On Wealth,” adds the statement that it was 
through a woman of Eretria, whom the Chiliarch 
had to wife, that Themistocles obtained interview 
and conference with him. 

XXVIII. That may or may not be so. But when 
he was led into the presence of the King and had 
made him obeisance, and was standing in silence, 
the King ordered the interpreter to ask him who he 
was, and, on the interpreter’s asking, he said: “ I 
who thus come to thee, O King, am Themistocles 
the Athenian, an exile, pursued by the Hellenes; 
and to me the Persians are indebted for many ills, 
but for more blessings, since I hindered the pursuit 
of the Hellenes, at a time when Hellas was brought 
into safety, and the salvation of my own home gave 
me an opportunity for showing some favour also to. 
you. Now, therefore, I may look for any sequel to 
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my present calamities, and I come prepared to re- 
‘ceive the favour of one who benevolently offers 
reconciliation, or to deprecate the anger of one who 
cherishes the remembrance of injuries. But do 
thou take my foes to witness for the good I wrought 
the Persians, and now use my misfortunes for the 
display of thy virtue rather than for the satisfaction 
of thine anger. For it is a suppliant of thine whom 
thou wilt save, but an enemy of the Hellenes whom 
thou wilt destroy.’ After these words Themistocles 
spoke of divine portents in his favour, enlarging 
upon the vision which he saw at the house of 
Nicogenes, and the oracle of Dodonaean Zeus, how 
when he was bidden by it to proceed to the name- 
sake of the god, he had concluded that he was 
thereby sent to him, since both were actually “ Great 
Kings,” and were so addressed. 

On hearing this the Persian made no direct reply 
to him, although struck with admiration at the bold- 
ness of his spirit; but in converse with his friends 
it is said that he congratulated himself over what he 
called the greatest good fortune, and prayed Arima- 
nius ever to give his enemies such minds as to drive 
their best men away from them; and then sacrificed 
to the gods, and straightway betook himself to his 
cups; and in the night, in the midst of his slumbers, 
for very joy called out thrice: “I have Themistocles 
the Athenian.” 

XXIX. At daybreak he called his friends together 
and bade Themistocles to be introduced, who 
expected no favourable outcome, because he saw that 
the guards at the gates, when they learned the name 
of him who was going in, were bitterly disposed and 
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spoke insultingly to him. And _ besides, Roxanes 
the Chiliarch, when Themistocles came along opposite 
him,—the King being seated and the rest hushed in 
silence,—said in an angry undertone: “ Thou subtle 
serpent of Hellas, the King’s good genius hath 
brought thee hither.” However, when he had come 
into the King’s presence, and had once more paid 
him obeisance, the King welcomed him and spake 
him kindly, and said he already owed him two hundred 
talents, for since he had delivered himself up it was 
only just that he himself should receive the reward 
proclaimed for his captor. And he promised him 
much more besides, and bade him take heart, and gave 
him leave to say whatever he wished concerning the 
affairs of Hellas, with all frankness of speech. 

But Themistocles made answer that the speech of 
man was like embroidered tapestries, since like them 
_ this too had to be extended in order to display its 
patterns, but when it was rolled up it concealed and 
distorted them. Wherefore he had need of time. 
The King at once showed his pleasure at this com- 
parison by bidding him take time, and so Themistocles 
asked for a year, and in that time he learned the 
Persian language sufficiently to have interviews with 
the King by himself without interpreters. Outsiders 
thought these conferences concerned Hellenic matters 
merely ; but since about that time many innovations 
were introduced by the King at court and among his 
favourites, the magnates became jealous of The- 
mistocles, on the ground that he had made bold to 
use his freedom of speech with the King to their 
harm. For the honours he enjoyed were tar beyond 
those paid to other foreigners; nay, he actually took 
part in the King’s hunts and in his household diver- 
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sions, so far that he even had access to the queen- 
mother and became intimate with her, and at the 
King’s bidding heard expositions also of the Magian 
lore. And when Demaratus the Spartan, being 
bidden to ask a gift, asked that he might ride in 
state through Sardis, wearing his tiara upright after 
the manner of the Persian kings, Mithropaustes the 
King’s cousin said, touching the tiara of Demaratus : 
‘ This tiara of thine hath no brains to cover; indeed 
thou wilt not be Zeus merely because thou graspest 
the thunderbolt.” . The King also repulsed Demaratus 
in anger at his request, and was minded to be in- 
exorable towards him, and yet Themistocles begged 
and obtained a reconciliation with him. 

And it is said that later kings also, in whose reigns 
Persia and Hellas came into closer relations, as often 
as they asked for a Hellene to advise them, promised 
him in writing, every one, that he should be more 
influential at court than Themistocles. And The- 
mistocles himself, they say, now become great and 
courted by many, said to his children, when a 
splendid table was once set for him: “ My children, 
we should now have been undone, had we not been 
undone before.’’! Three cities, as most writers say, 
were given him for bread, wine, and meat, namely : 
Magnesia, Lampsacus, and Myus; and two others 
are added by Neanthes of Cyzicus and by Phanias, 
namely: Percoté and Palaescepsis; these for his 
bedding and raiment. 

XXX. Now as he was going down to the sea on 
his commission to deal with Hellenic affairs, a 
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Persian, Epixyes by name, satrap of Upper Phrygia, 
plotted against his life, having for a long time kept 
certain Pisidians in readiness to slay him whenever 
he should reach the village called Lion’s Head, and 
take up his night’s quarters there. But while Themi- 
stocles was asleep at midday before, it is said that the 
Mother of the Gods! appeared to him in a dream and 
said: ‘‘O Themistocles, shun a head of lions, that 
thou mayest not encounter a lion. And for this 
service to thee, I demand of thee Mnesiptolema to 
be my handmaid.” Much disturbed, of course, 
Themistocles, with a prayer of acknowledgment to 
the goddess, forsook the highway, made a circuit by 
another route, and passing by that place, at last, as 
night came on, took up his quarters. 

Now, since one of the beasts of burden which 
carried the equipage of his tent had fallen into the 
river, the servants of Themistocles hung up the 
curtains which had got wet, and were drying them 
out. The Pisidians, at this juncture, sword in hand, 
made their approach, and since they could not see 
distinctly by the light of the moon what it was that 
was being dried, they thought it was the tent of 
Themistocles, and that they would find him reposing 
inside. But when they drew near and lifted up the 
hanging, they were fallen upon by the guards and 
apprehended. Thus Themistocles escaped the peril, 
and because he was amazed at the epiphany of the 
goddess, he built a temple in Magnesia in honour of 
Dindymené, and made his daughter Mnesiptolema 
her priestess, 

XXXII. When he had come to Sardis and was 


1 Rhea, or Cybele, Magna Mater, called also Dindymené, 
from Mount Dindymon, in Phrygia. 
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viewing at his leisure the temples built there and the 
multitude of their dedicatory offerings, and saw in 
the temple of the Mother the so-called Water- 
carrier,—a maid in bronze, two cubits high, which he 
himself, when he was water commissioner at Athens, 
had caused to be made and dedicated from the fines 
he exacted of those whom he convicted of stealing 
and tapping the public water,—whether it was 
because he felt some chagrin at the capture 
of the offering, or because he wished to show 
the Athenians what honour and power he had in the 
King’s service, he addressed a proposition to the 
Lydian satrap and asked him to restore the maid to 
Athens. But the Barbarian was incensed and threat- 
ened to write a letter to the King about it ; whereat 
Themistocles was afraid, and so had recourse to the 
women’s chambers, and, by winning the favour of the 
satrap’s concubines with money, succeeded in assuag- 
ing his anger. Thereafter he behaved more circum- 
spectly, fearing now even the jealousy of the Bar- 
barians. For he did not wander about over Asia, as 
Theopompus says, but had a house in Magnesia, and 
gathered in large gifts, and was honoured like the 
noblest Persians, and so lived on for a long time with- 
out concern, because the King paid no heed at 
all to Hellenic affairs, owing to his occupation with 
the state of the interior. 

But when Egypt revolted with Athenian aid,} 
and Hellenic triremes sailed up as far as Cyprus 
and Cilicia, and Cimon’s mastery of the sea forced 
the King to resist the efforts of the Hellenes 
and to hinder their hostile growth; and when at 
last forces began to be moved, and generals were 


1 459 B.O. 
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despatched hither and thither, and messages came 
down to Themistocles saying that the King com- 
manded him to make good his promises by applying 
himself to the Hellenic problem, then, neither 
embittered by anything like anger against his former 
fellow-citizens, nor lifted up by the great honour and 
power he was to have in the war, but possibly think- 
ing his task not even approachable, both because 
Hellas had other great generals at the time, and 
especially because-Cimon was so marvellously success- 
ful in his campaigns; yet most of all out of regard 
for the reputation of his own achievements and the 
trophies of those early days ; having decided that his 
best course was to put a fitting end to his life, 
he made a sacrifice to the gods, then called his 
friends together, gave them a farewell clasp of his 
hand, and, as the current story goes, drank bull's 
blood, or as some say, took a quick poison, and so 
died in Magnesia, in the sixty-fifth year of his life,! 
most of which had been spent in political leader- 
ship. They say that the King, on learning the cause 
and the manner of his death, admired the man yet 
more, and continued to treat his friends and kindred 
with kindness. | 

XXXII. Themistocles left three sons by Archippé, 
the daughter of Lysander, of the deme Alopecé, 
namely: Archeptolis, Polyeuctus and Cleophantus, 
the last of whom Plato the philosopher mentions 
as a capital horseman, but good for nothing else.? 


1 Thuo. i. 138, 2 Meno, p. 93. 
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One of his two oldest sons, Neocles, died in boy- 
hood from the bite of a horse, and Diocles was 
adopted by his grandfather Lysander. He had 
several daughters, of whom Mnesiptolema, born of his 
second wife, became the wife of Archeptolis her 
half-brother, Italia of Panthoides the Chian, and 
Sybaris of Nicomedes the Athenian. Nicomaché was 
given in marriage by her brothers to Phrasicles, the 
nephew of Themistocles, who sailed to Magnesia 
after his uncle’s death, and who also took charge of 
Asia, the youngest of all the children. 

The Magnesians have a splendid tomb of Themisto- 
cles in their market place; and with regard to his 
remains, Andocides is worthy of no attention when 
he says, in his Address to his Associates, that the 
Athenians stole away those remains and scattered 
them abroad, for he is trying by his lies to incite 
the oligarchs against the people; and Phylarchus, 
too, when, as if in a tragedy, he all but erects a 
theatrical machine for this story, and brings into the 
action a certain Neocles, forsooth, and Demopolis, 
sons of Themistocles, wishes merely to stir up 
tumultuous emotion ; his tale even an ordinary person 
must know is fabricated. Diodorus the Topographer, 
in his work “ On Tombs,” says, by conjecture rather 
than from actual knowledge, that near the large 
harbour of the Piraeus a sort of elbow juts out from 
the promontory opposite Alcimus, and that as you 
round this and come inside where the water of the 
sea is still, there is a basement of goodly size, 
and that the altar-like structure upon this is the 
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tomb of Themistocles. And he thinks that the 
comic poet Plato is a witness in favour of his view 
when he says :— 


“Thy tomb is mounded in a fair and sightly place ; 
The merchantmen shall ever hail it with glad cry ; 
It shall behold those outward, and those inward 

bound, 
And all the emulous rivalry of racing ships.” 


For the lineal descendants of Themistocles there 
were also certain dignities maintained in Magnesia 
down to my time, and the revenues of these were 
enjoyed by a Themistocles of Athens, who was my 
intimate and friend in the school of Ammonius the 
philosopher. 
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I. Turnina now to Furius Camillus, among the 
many notable things that are told of him, this seems 
the most singular and strange, namely, that although 
in other offices of command he won many and great 
successes, and although he was five times chosen 
dictator, four times celebrated a triumph, and was 
styled a Second Founder of Rome, not even once was 
he consul. The reason for this lay in the political 
conditions of his time. The common people, being 
at variance with the Senate, strove against the 
appointment of consuls, and elected military tribunes 
to the command instead. These, although they 
always acted with consular authority and power, 
were less obnoxious in their sway because of their 
number. For the fact that six men instead of two 
stood at the head of affairs, was some comfort to 
those who were bitterly set against the rule of the 
few. 

Now it was at this period that Camillus came to 
the height of his achievements and fame, and he 
would not consent to become consul over a reluctant 
people, although during his career the city tolerated 
consular elections many times. But in the many 
other and varied offices which he held, he so con- 
ducted himself that even when the authority rightly 
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belonged to him alone, it was exercised in common 
with others; while the glory that followed such 
exercise was his alone, even when he shared the 
command. In the first case, it was his moderation 
that kept his rule from exciting envy; in the second, 
it was his ability that gave him the first place with 
none to dispute it. 7 

II. At a time when the house of the Furii was not 
yet very conspicuous, he, by his own efforts, was the 
first of his clan to achieve fame. This he did in the 
great battle with the Aequians and Volscians, serving 
under Postumius Tubertus the dictator. Dashing out 
on his horse in front of the army, he did not abate his 
speed when he got a wound in the thigh, but drag- 
ging the missile along with him in its wound, he en- 
gaged the bravest of the enemy and put them to flight. 
For this exploit, among other honours bestowed upon 
him, he was appointed censor, in those days an 
office of great dignity. //There is on record a noble 
achievement of his censorship, that of bringing the 
unmarried men, partly by persuasion and partly by 
threatening them with fines, to join in wedlock with 
the women who were living in widowhood, and these 
were many because of the wars ;likewise a necessary 
achievement, that of making the orphans, who before 
this had contributed nothing to the support of the — 
state, subject to taxation. The continuous campaigns, 
demanding great outlays of money, really required 
this. Especially burdensome was the siege of Veii 
(some call the people Veientani). 

This city was the barrier and bulwark of Tus- 
cany, in quantity of arms and multitude of soldiery 
no whit inferior to Rome. Indeed, pluming her- 
self on her wealth, and on the refinement, luxury, 
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and sumptuousness in which her citizens lived 
she had waged many noble contests for glory and 
power in her wars with the Romans. At this 
time, however, she had .been crushed in great 
battles, and had given up her former ambitious pre- 
tensions. But her people built their walls high and 
strong, filled the city full of armour, missiles, grain, 
and every possible provision, and confidently endured 
their siege, which, though long, was no less laborious 
and difficult for the besiegers. These had been 
accustomed to short campaigns abroad as the summer 
season opened, and to winters at home; but then 
for the first time they had been compelled by their 
tribunes to build forts and fortify their camp and 
spend both summer and winter in the enemy’s 
country, the seventh year of the war being now 
nearly at anend. For this their rulers were held to 
blame, and finally deprived of their rule, because 
they were thought to conduct the siege without 
energy. Others were chosen to carry on the war, 
and one of these was Camillus, now tribune for the 
second time. But for the present he had nothing to 
do with the siege, since it fell to his lot to wage war 
with the Falerians and the Capenates, who, while the 
Romans had their hands full, had often harried their 
territory, and during all the Tuscan war had given 
them annoyance and trouble. These were over- 
whelmed by Camillus in battle and shut up in their 
fastnesses with great loss of life. 

III. And now, when the war was at its climax, 
the calamity of the Alban lake added its terrors. It 
seemed @ most incredible prodigy, without familiar 
cause or natural explanation. For the season was 
autumn, and the summer just ended had, to all 
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observation, been neithe}? rainy nor vexed by south 
winds. Of the lakes, rivers, and streams of all sizes 
_ with which Italy abounds;.some had failed utterly, 
others barely managed to hdld out, and all the rivers 
ran low, between high banks, as was always the case 
in summer. But the Alban lake, -which had its 
source and outlet within itself, ant was girt about 
with fertile mountains, for no reason, except it be 
that heaven willed it, was observed to increase and 
swell until it reached the skirts of the mourtains 
and gradually touched their highest ridges: © All 
this rise was without surge or billow. At first it was 
a prodigy for neighbouring shepherds and herdsmen,’ 
But when the volume and weight of water broke | 
away the barrier which, like an isthmus, had kept 
the lake from the country lying below it, and a huge 
torrent poured down through the fields and vine- 
_ yards and made its way to the sea, then not only 
were the Romans themselves dismayed, but all the 
inhabitants of Italy thought it a sign of no small 
evil to come. There was much talk about it in the 
army that was besieging Veii, so that even the 
besieged themselves heard of the calamity. 

IV. As was to be expected in a long siege requir- 
ing many meetings for conference with the enemy, 
it fell out that a certain Roman became intimate and 
confidential with one of the citizens of Veii, a man 
versed in ancient oracles, and reputed wiser than the 
rest from his being a diviner. The Roman saw that 
this man, on hearing the story of the lake, was over- 
joyed and made mock of the siege. He therefore told 
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him this was not the only wonder which the passing 
days had brought, but that other and stranger signs 
than this had been given to the Romans, of which 
he was minded to tell him, in order that, if possible, 
he might better his own private case in the midst of 
the public distresses. The man gave eager hearing 
to all this, and consented to a conference, supposing 
that he was going to hear some deep secrets. But 
the Roman led him along little by little, conversing 
as he went, until they were some way beyond the 
city gate, when he seized him bodily, being a sturdier 
man than he, and with the help of comrades who 
came running up from the camp, mastered him com- 
pletely and handed him over to the generals. Thus 
constrained, and perceiving that fate’s decrees were 
not to be evaded, the man revealed secret oracles 
regarding his native city, to the effect that it could 
not be captured until the Alban lake, after leaving 
its bed and making new channels for itself, should 
be driven back by the enemy, deflected from its 
course, and prevented from mingling with the sea. 
The Senate, on hearing this, was at great loss 
what to do, and thought it well to send an embassy 
to Delphi to consult the god. The envoys were 
men of great repute and influence, Cossus Licinius, 
Valerius Potitus, and Fabius Ambustus, who made 
their voyage and came back with the responses of 
the god. One of these told them that certain 
ancestral rites connected with the so-called Latin 
festivals had been unduly neglected ; another bade 
them by all means to keep the water of the Alban 
lake away from the sea and force it back into its 
ancient bed, or, if they could not effect this, by 
means of canals and trenches to divert it into the 
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plain and dissipate it. On receipt of these responses 
the priests performed the neglected sacrifices, and 
the people sallied out into the fields and diverted the 
course of the water. 

V. In the tenth year of the war,! the Senate 
abolished the other magistracies and appointed 
Camillus dictator. After choosing Cornelius Scipio 
as his master of horse, in the first place he made 
solemn vows to the gods that, in case the war had a 
glorious ending, he would celebrate the great games 
in their honour, and dedicate a temple to a goddess 
whom the Romans call Mater Matuta. 

From the sacred rites used in the worship of this 
goddess, she might be held to be almost identical 
with Leucothea. The women bring a serving-maid 
into the sanctuary and beat her with rods, then 
drive her forth again; they embrace their nephews 
and nieces in preference to their own children; and 
their conduct at the sacrifice resembles thet of the 
nurses of Dionysus, or that of Ino under the afflic- 
tions put upon her by her husband's concubine. 

After his vows, Camillus invaded the country 
of the Faliscans and conquered them in a great 
battle, together with the Capenates who came 
up to their aid. Then he turned to the siege of 
Veii, and seeing that direct assault upon the city 
was a grievous and difficult matter, he went to 
digging mines, since the region round the city 
favoured such works, and allowed their being 
carried to a great depth without the enemy’s knowing 
about it. So then, when his hopes were well on 
their way to fulfilment, he himself assaulted the 
city from the outside, and thus called the enemy 
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away to man their walls; while others secretly 
made their way along the mines and reached un- 
noticed the interior of the citadel, where the 
temple of Juno stood, the largest temple in the 
city, and the one most held in honour. 

There, it is said, at this very juncture, the 
commander of the Tuscans chanced to be sacrificing, 
and his seer, when he beheld the entrails of the 
victim, cried out with a loud voice and said that 
the god awarded victory to him who should fulfill 
that sacrifice. The Romans in the mines below, 
hearing this utterance, quickly tore away the 
pavement of the temple and issued forth with 
battle cries and clash of arms, whereat the enemy 
were terrified and fled away. The sacrificial entrails 
were then seized and carried to Camillus. But 
possibly this will seem like fable. 

At any rate the city was taken by storm, and 
the Romans were pillaging and plundering its 
boundless wealth, when Camillus, seeing from 
the citadel what was going on, at first burst into 
tears as he stood, and then, on being congratulated 
by the bystanders, lifted up his hands to the 
gods and prayed, saying: “O greatest Jupiter, 
and ye gods who see and judge men’s good and 
evil deeds, ye surely know that it is not unjustly, 
but of necessity and in self-defence that we Romans 
have visited its iniquity upon this city of hostile 
and lawless men. But if, as counterpoise to this 
our present success, some retribution is due. to 
come upon us, spare, I beseech you, the city and ~ 
the army of the Romans, and let it fall upon my 
own head, though with as little harm as may be.” 
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With these words, as the Romans’ custom is after 
prayer and adoration, he wheeled himself about 
to the right, but stumbled and fell as he turned. 
The bystanders were confounded, but he picked 
himself up again from his fall and said: “My 
prayer is granted ! a slight fall is my atonement for 
the greatest good fortune.” 

VI. After he had utterly sacked the city, he 
determined to transfer the image of Juno to Rome, 
in accordance with his vows. The workmen were. 
assembled for the purpose, and Camillus was sacrificing 
and‘ praying the goddess to accept of their zeal 
and to be a kindly co-dweller with the gods of 
Rome, when the image, they say, spoke in low 
tones and said she was ready and willing. But 
Livy! says that Camillus did indeed lay his hand 
upon the goddess and pray and beseech her, but 
that it was certain of the bystanders who gave 
answer that she was ready and willing and eager 
to go along with him. 

Those who insist upon and defend the marvel 
have a most powerful advocate for their contention 
in the fortune of the city, which, from its ‘small 
and despised beginning, could never have come 
to such a pinnacle of glory and power had God not 
dwelt with her and made many great manifestations 
of himself from time to time. Moreover, they 
adduce other occurrences of a kindred sort, such 
as statues often dripping with sweat, images uttering 
audible groans, turning away their faces, and 
closing their eyes, as not a few historians in the 
past have written. And we ourselves might make 
mention of many astonishing things which we 
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have heard from men of our own time,—things 
not lightly to be despised. But in such matters 
eager credulity and excessive incredulity are alike 
dangerous, because of the weakness of our human 
nature, which sets no limits and has no mastery 
over itself, but is carried away now into vain 
superstition, and now into contemptuous neglect 
of the gods. Caution is best, and to go to no 
extremes. 

VII. Whether it was due to the magnitude of his 
exploit in taking a city which could vie with Rome 
and endure a siege of ten years, or to the congratula- 
tions showered upon him, Camillus was lifted up to 
vanity, cherished thoughts far from becoming to a 
civil magistrate subject to the law, and celebrated 
a triumph with great pomp: he actually had four 
white horses harnessed to a chariot on which he 
mounted and drove through Rome, a thing which ‘ 
no commander had ever done before or afterwards did. 
For they thought such a car sacred and devoted to 
the king and father of the gods. In this way he 
incurred the enmity of the citizens, who were not 
accustomed to wanton extravagance. They had also. 
a second grievance against him in that he opposed 
himself to a law dividing the city. The tribunes 
introduced a measure dividing the people and the 
Senate into two parts, one to remain and dwell 
there, and the one on which the lot fell to remove 
into the city they had captured, on the ground that 
they would thus be more commodiously bestowed, 
and with two large and fair cities could better 
protect their territory-as well as their prosperity 
in general. Accordingly the people, which was now 
become numerous and poor, welcomed the measure 
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with delight, and was for ever thronging tumultu- 
ously about the rostra with demands that it be put 
to vote. But the Senate and the most influential of 
the other citizens considered that the measure pro- 
posed by the tribunes meant not division but 
destruction for Rome, and in their aversion to it 
went to Camillus for aid and succour. He, dreading 
the struggle, always contrived to keep the people 
busy with other matters, and so staved off the 
passage of the bill. For this reason, then, they 
were vexed with him. 

But the strongest and most apparent reason 
why the multitude hated him was based on the 
matter of the tenth of the spoil of Veii, and herein 
they had a plausible, though not a very just ground 
of complaint. He had vowed, as it seems, on 
setting out against Veii, that if he should take 
the city, he would consecrate the tenth of its 
booty to the Delphian god. But after the city had 
been taken and sacked, he allowed his soldiers full 
enjoyment of their plunder, either because he shrank 
from annoying them, or because, in the multitude of 
his activities, he as good as forgot his vow. At a” 
later time, when he had laid down his command, he 
referred the matter to the Senate, and the seers 
announced tokens in their sacrifices that the gods 
were angry, and must be propitiated with due 
offerings. 

VIII. The Senate voted, not that the booty should 
be redistributed, for that would have been a difficult 
matter, but that those who had got it should, in 
person and under oath, bring the tenth thereof to 
the public treasury. This subjected the soldiers to 
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many vexations and constraints. They were poor 
men, who had toiled hard, and yet were now forced 
to contribute a large share of what they had gained, 
yes, and spent already. Beset by their tumultuous 
complaints, and at loss for a better excuse, Camillus 
had recourse to the absurdest of all explanations, and 
admitted that he had forgotten his vow. The soldiers 
were filled with indignation at the thought that it 
was the goods of the enemy of which he had once 
vowed a tithe, but the goods of his fellow citizens 
from which he was now paying the tithe. However, 
all of them brought in the necessary portion, and it 
was decided to make a bowl of massive gold and send 
it to Delphi. Now there was a scarcity of gold in 
the city, and the magistrates knew not whence it 
could be had. So the women, of their own accord, 
determined to give the gold ornaments which they 
wore upon their persons for the offering, and these 
amounted to eight talents weight. The women were 
fittingly rewarded by the Senate, which voted that 
thereafter, when women died, a suitable eulogy 
should be spoken over them, as over men. For it 
was not customary before that time, when a woman 
died, that a public encomium should be pronounced. 
Then they chose three of the noblest citizens as 
envoys, manned with its full complement of their 
best sailors a ship of war decked out in festal array, 
and sent them on their way. 

Calm at sea has its perils as well as storm, it would 
seem, at least so it proved in this case. Envoys and 
crew came within an ace of destruction, and found 
escape from their peril when they least expected it. 
Off the Aeolian isles, as the wind died down, some 
Liparian galleys put out against them, taking them 
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for pirates. The enemy had sufficient regard to 
their prayers and supplications not to run their 
vessel down, but they took it in tow, brought it to 
land, and proclaimed their goods and persons for 
sale, adjudging them piratical. At last, and with 
much ado, through the brave intercession of a single 
man, Timesitheus, their general, the Liparians were 
persuaded to let the captives go. This man then 
launched boats of his own, convoyed the suppliants 
on their way, and assisted them in the dedication 
of their offering. For this he received suitable 
honours at Rome. 

IX. Once more the tribunes of the people urged 
the passage of the law for the division of the city, 
but the war with the Faliscans came on opportunely 
and gave the leading men occasion to hold such 
elective assemblies as they wished, and to appoint 
Camillus military tribune, with five others. The 
emergency was thought to demand a leader with the 
dignity and reputation which experience alone could 
give. After the people had ratified the election, 
Camillus, at the head of his army, invaded: the 
territory of the Faliscans and laid siege to Falerii, a 
strong city, and well equipped with all the munitions 
of war. It was not that he thought its capture would 
demand slight effort or short time, but he wished to 
turn the thoughts of the citizens to other matters 
and keep them busy therein, that they might not be 
able to stay at home and become the prey of seditious 
leaders. This was a fitting and sovercign remedy 
which the Romans used, like good physicians, thereby 
expelling from the body politic its troublesome 
distempers. 

X. The Falerians, relying on the great strength of 
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their city at all points, made so light of the siege 
that, with the exception of the defenders of the 
walls, the rest went up and down the city in their 
garb of peace. The boys went to school as usual, 
and were brought by their teacher along the walls 
outside to walk about and get their exercise. For 
the Falerians, like the Greeks, employed one teacher 
in common, wishing their boys, from the very start, 
to herd with one another and grow up together. 
This teacher, then, wishing to betray Falerii by 
means of its boys, led them out every day beyond the 
city walls, at first only a little way, and then brought 
them back inside when they had taken their exercise. 
Presently he led them, little by little, farther and 
farther out, accustomed them to feel confident that 
there was no danger at all, and finally pushed in 
among the Roman outposts with his whole company, 
handed them over to the enemy, and demanded to 
be led to Camillus. So led, and in that presence, he 
said he was a boys’ school-teacher, but chose rather 
to win the general’s favour than to fulfil the duties 
of his office, and so had come bringing to him the 
city in the persons of its boys. Itseemed to Camillus, 
on hearing him, that the man had done a monstrous 
deed, and turning to the bystanders he said: “ War 
is indeed a grievous thing, and is waged with much 
injustice and violence ; but even war has certain laws 
which good and brave men will respect, and we must 
not so hotly pursue victory as not to flee the favours 
of base and impious doers. The great general will 
wage war relying on his own native valour, not on 
the baseness of other men.” Then he ordered his 
attendants to tear the man’s clothing from him, tie 
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his arms behind his back, and put rods and scourges 
in the hands of the boys, that they might chastise 
the traitor and drive him back into the city. 

The Falerians had just become aware of the 
teacher's treachery, and the whole city, as was 
natural, was filled with lamentation over a calamity 
so great. Men and women alike rushed distractedly 
to the walls and gates, when lo! there came the 
boys, bringing their teacher back stripped, bound, 
and maltreated, while they called Camillus their 
saviour, their father, and their god. On this wise 
not only the parents of the boys, but the rest of the 
citizens as well, when they beheld the spectacle, 
were seized with admiration and longing for the 
righteousness of Camillus. In haste they held an 
assembly and sent envoys to him, entrusting him 
with their lives and fortunes. These envoys Camillus 
sent to Rome. Standing in the Senate, they declared 
that the Romans, by esteeming righteousness above 
‘victory, had taught them to love defeat above 
freedom ; not so much because they thought them- 
selves inferior in strength, as because they confessed 
themselves vanquished in virtue. On the Senate’s 
remanding to Camillus the decision and disposition 
of the matter, he took a sum of money from the 
Falerians, established friendship with all the Faliscans, 
and withdrew. 

XI. But the soldiers thought to have had the 
sacking of Falerii, and when they came back to 
Rome empty-handed, they denounced Camillus to 
the rest of the citizens as a hater of the common 
people, and as begrudging to the poor the enjoyment 
of their rightful booty. And when the tribunes once 
more put forward the law for the division of the city 
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and summoned the people to vote upon it, then 
Camillus, shunning no hatred nor any boldness of 
utterance, was manifestly the chief one in forcing the 
multitude away from its desires. Therefore, they 
did indeed reject the law, much against their will, 
but they were wroth with Camillus, so that even 
when he met with domestic affliction and lost one 
of his two sons by sickness, their wrath was in no 
wise softened by pity. And yet he set no bounds 
to his sorrow, being by nature a gentle and kindly 
man, but even after the indictment against him had 
been published, he suffered his grief to keep him at 
home, in close seclusion with the women of his 
household. 

XII. Well, then, his accuser was Lucius Apuleius, 
and the charge was theft of Tuscan goods. It was 
said, forsooth, that certain bronze doors belonging 
to the booty had been seen at his house. But the 
people were exasperated, and would plainly lay 
hold of any pretext whatever for condemning him. 
So then he assembled his friends and comrades in 
arms, who were many in number, and begged them 
not to suffer him to be convicted on base charges 
and to be made a laughing-stock by his foes. When 
his friends had laid their heads together and dis- 
cussed the case, they answered that, as regarded his 
trial, they thought they could be of no help to him; 
but if he were punished with a fine, they would help 
him pay it. This he could not endure, and in his 
wrath determined to depart the city and go into exile. 
Accordingly, after he had kissed his wife and son 
good-bye, he went from his house in silence as far 
as the gate of the city. There he stopped, turned 
himself about, and stretching his hands out towards 
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the Capitol, prayed the gods that, if with no justice, 
but through the wantonness of the people and the 
abuse of the envious he was now being driven from 
his country, the Romans might speedily repent, and 
show to all men that they needed and longed for 
Camillus. 

XIII. After he had thus, like Achilles,! invoked 
curses upon his fellow citizens, he removed from out 
the city. His case went by default, and he was fined 
fifteen thousand asses. 

This sum, reduced to our money, is fifteen hundred 
drachmas. For the as was the current copper cuin, 
and the silver coin worth ten of these pieces was for 
that reason called the denarius, which is equivalent 
to the drachma. 

Now there is no Roman who does not believe that 
justice followed hard upon the imprecations of 
Camillus, and that he received a requital for his 
wrongs which was not pleasing to him, but painful ; 
certainly it was notable and famous. For a great 
retribution encompassed Rome, and a season of dire 
destruction and peril not unmixed with disgrace 
assailed the city, whether fortune so brought things 
to pass, or whether it is the mission of some god not 
to neglect virtue that goes unrequited. 

XIV. In the first place, then, it seemed to be a 
sign of great evil impending when Julius the censor 
died. For the Romans specially revere and hold 
sacred the office of censor. In the second place, 
before Camillus went into exile, a man who was not 
conspicuous, to be sure, but who was esteemed 
honest and kindly, Marcus Caedicius, informed the 
military tribunes of a matter well worth their atten- 
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tion. He said that during the night just passed, as 
he was going along the so-called New Street, he 
was hailed by someone in clear tones, and turned, 
and saw no man, but heard a voice louder than 
man’s saying: “ Hark thou! Marcus Caedicius, early 
in the morning go and tell the magistrates that 
within a little time they must expect the Gauls.” 
At this story the tribunes mocked and jested. And 
a little while after, Camillus suffered his disgrace. 

XV. The Gauls were of the Celtic stock, and their 
numbers were such, as it is said, that they abandoned 
their own country, which was not able to sustain 
them all, and set out in quest of another. They 
were many myriads of young warriors, and they took 
along with them a still greater number of women 
and children. Some of them crossed the Rhipaean 
mountains, streamed off towards the northern ocean, 
and occupied the remotest parts of Europe; others 
settled between the Pyrenees and the Alps, near 
the Senones and the Celtorians, and dwelt there a 
long time. But at last they got a taste of wine, 
which was then for the first time brought to them 
from Italy. They admired the drink so much, and 
were all so beside themselves with the novel pleasure 
which it gave, that they seized their arms, took 
along their families, and made off to the Alps, in 
quest~of the land which produced such fruit, con- 
sidering the rest of the world barren and. wild. 

The man who introduced wine to them, and was 
first and foremost in sharpening their appetite for 
Italy, is said to have been Arron,a Tuscan. He was 
a man of prominence, and by nature not prone to 
evil, but had met with the following misfortune. 
He was guardian of an orphan boy who was heir to 
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the greatest wealth in the city, and of amazing 
beauty, Lucumo by name. This Lucumo from his 
youth up. had lived with Arron, and when he came 
to man’s estate, did not leave his house, but pre- 
tended to take delight in his society. He had, 
however, corrupted Arron’s wife, and been corrupted 
by her, and for a long time kept the thing a secret. 
But at last the passions of both culprits increased 
upon them so that they could neither put away their 
desires nor longer hide them, wherefore the young 
man made open attempt to remove the woman and 
have her to wife. Her husband brought the case 
to trial, but was defeated by Lucumo, owing to the 
multitude of his friends and his lavish outlays of 
money, and forsook the city. Learning about the 
Gauls,-he betook himself to them, and led them on 
their expedition into Italy. 

XVI. The Gauls burst in ands straightway 
mastered all the country which the Tuscans occupied 
of old, namely, that stretching from the Alps down 
to both seas, the names of which bear witness to the 
story. For the northern sea is called Adria, from the 
Tuscan city of Adria; the southern is called out-. 
right the Tuscan Sea. This whole country is studded 
with trees, has excellent pasturage for flocks and 
herds, and an abundance of rivers. It had also 
eighteen cities, large and fair, well equipped for 
profitable commerce and for sumptuous living. These 
the Gauls took away from the Tuscans and occupied 
themselves. But this happened long before the 
time of which I speak. 

XVII. Atthis time the Gauls had marched against 
the Tuscan city of Clusium and were laying siege - 
to it. The Clusians applied for assistance to the 
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Romans, and begged them to send ambassadors in 
their behalf with a letter to the Barbarians. So 
there were sent three men of the Fabian gens who 
were of great repute and honour in the city. The 
Gauls received them courteously, because of the 
name of Rome, ceased their attacks upon the city 
walls, and held conference with them. When they 
were asked what wrong they had suffered at the 
hands of the Clusians that they had come up against 
their city, Brennus, the king of the Gauls, burst into 
a laugh and said: “ The Clusians wrong us in that, 
being able to till only a small parcel of earth, they 
yet are bent on holding a large one, and will not 
share it with us, who are strangers, many in number 
and poor. This is the wrong which ye too suffered, 
O Romans, formerly at the hands of the Albans, 
Fidenates, and Ardeates, and now lately at the 
hands of the Veientines, Capenates, and many of 
the Faliscans and Volscians. Ye march against these 
peoples, and if they will not share their goods with 
you, ye enslave them, despoil them, and raze their 
cities to the ground; not that in so doing ye are in 
any wise cruel or unjust, nay, ye are but obeying 
that most ancient of all laws which gives to the 
stronger the goods of his weaker neighbours, the 
world over, beginning with God himself and ending 
with the beasts that perish. For these too are so 
endowed by nature that the stronger seeks to have 
more than the weaker. Cease ye, therefore, to pity 
the Clusians when we besiege them, that ye may 
not teach the Gauls to be kind and full of pity 
towards those who are wronged by the Romans.” 

From this speech the Roman envoys saw that there 
was no coming to terms with Brennus, and so they 
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slipped into Clusium, and emboldened and incited 
its citizens to sally out against the Barbarians with 
them, either because they wished to discover the 
prowess of those warriors or to display their own. 
The Clusians made a sally, and in the fight which 
raged along the walls one of the Fabii, Quintus 
Ambustus, drove his horse straight at a stately and 
handsome Gaul who was riding far out in front of the 
rest. At first he was not recognized, because the 
conflict came swiftly to pass and his dazzling armour 
hid his face. But when he had conquered and un- 
horsed his foe and was stripping his arms from him, 
then Brennus recognized him, and called upon the 
gods to witness how, contrary to the general practice 
of all mankind, which was deemed just and holy, 
he had come as an ambassador, but had wrought as 

-an enemy. Then, putting a stop to the battle, he 
straightway let the Clusians alone, and led his host 
against Rome. But not wishing to have it thought 
that his people were rejoiced at the outrage, and 
only wanted some pretext for war, he sent and 
demanded the offender for punishment, and in the 
meantime advanced but slowly. 

XVIII. When the Senate convened in Rome, 
many denouhced the Fabii, and especially the priests 
called Fetiales were instant in calling upon the 
Senate in the name of all the gods to turn the curse 
of what had been done upon the one guilty man, 
and so to make expiation for the rest. 

These Fetiales were instituted by Numa Pompilius, 
"gentlest and justest of kings, to be the guardians of 
peace, as well as judges and determiners of the 

grounds on which war could justly be made. 
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The Senate referred the matter to the people, and 
although the priests with one accord denounced 
Fabius, the multitude so scorned and mocked at 
religion as to appoint him military tribune, along 
with his brothers. The Gauls, on learning this, were 
wroth, and suffered nothing to impede their haste, 
but advanced with all speed. What with their 
numbers, the splendour of their equipment, and 
_their furious violence, they struck terror wherever 
they came. Men thought the lands about their 
cities lost already, and their cities sure to follow at 
once. But contrary to all expectation the enemy 
did them no harm, nor took aught from their fields, 
but even as they passed close by their cities shouted 
out that they were marching on Rome and warred 
. only on the Romans, but held the rest as friends. 

Against this onset of the Barbarians the military 
tribunes led the Romans forth to battle. They were 
not inferior in numbers, being no fewer than forty 
thousand men-at-arms, but most of them were un- 
trained, and h€d never handled weapons before. 
Besides, they had neglected all religious rites, having - 
neither sacrificed with good omens, nor consulted the 
prophets as was meet before the perils of battle. 
But what most of all confounded their undertakings 
was the number of theircommanders. And yet before 
this, and on the brink of lesser struggles, they had 
often chosen a single commander, with the title of 
Dictator, not unaware how great an advantage it is, 
when confronting a dangerous crisis, to be of one 
mind in paying obedience to an authority which is 
absolute, and holds the scales of justice in its own 
hands. Moreover, their unfair treatment of Camillus 
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was in no slight degree fatal to discipline, since it 
was now dangerous to hold command without paying 
regard to the pleasure and caprice of the people. 

They advanced from the city about eleven miles, 
and encamped along the river Allia, not far from its 
confluence with the Tiber. There the Barbarians 
came suddenly upon them, and after a disorderly and 
shameful struggle, they were routed. Their left 
wing was at once driven into the river by the Gauls 
and destroyed; their right wing was less cut up, 
because it withdrew before the enemy’s onset from 
the plain to the hills, from which most of them made 
their way back to the city. The rest, as many as 
escaped the enemy’s hands, which were weary with 
slaughter, fled by night to Veii. They thought that 
Rome was lost and all her people slain. 

XIX. The battle! took place just after the summer 
solstice when the moon was near the full, on the very 
day of a former great disaster, when three hundred 
men of the Fabian gens had been cut to pieces by 
the Tuscans. But the second defeat was so much 
the worse that the day on which it fell is called 
down to the present time “dies Alliensis,” from the 
river. 

Now concerning “ dies nefasti,’” or unlucky days, 
whether we must regard some as such, or whether 
Heracleitus was right in rebuking Hesiod for calling 
some days good and some bad, in his ignorance that 
the nature of every day is one and the same,—this 
question has been fully discussed elsewhere. Still, 
even in what I am now writing, the mention of a few 

1 390 B.C. 
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examples may not be amiss. To begin with, then, it 
was on the fifth day of the month of Hippodromius 
(which the Athenians call Hecatombaeon) that the 
Boeotians won two illustrious victories which set the 
Greeks free: that at Leuctra, and that at Ceressus 
more than two hundred years earlier, when they 
conquered Lattamyas and the Thessalians. Again, 
on the sixth day of the month of Boedromion the 
Greeks defeated the Persians at Marathon, on the 
third day at Plataea and Mycale together, and on the 
twenty-sixth day at Arbela. Moreover, it was about 
full moon of the same month that the Athenians won 
their sea-fight off Naxos, under the command of 
Chabrias, and about the twentieth, that at Salamis, 
as has been set forth in my treatise “On days.” 
Further, the month of Thargelion has clearly been a 
disastrous one for the Barbarians, for in that month 
the generals of the King were conquered by Alex- 
ander at the Granicus, and on the twenty-fourth of the 
month the Carthaginians were worsted by Timoleon 
off Sicily. On this day, too, of Thargelion, it appears 
that Ilium was taken, as Ephorus, Callisthenes, 
Damastes, and Phylarchus have stated. Contrary- 
wise, the month of Metageitnion (which the Boeotians 
call Panemus) has not been favourable to the Greeks. 
On the seventh of this month they were worsted by 
Antipater in the battle of Crannon, and utterly un- 
done ; before this they had-fought Philip unsuccess- 
fully at Chaeroneia on that day of the month ; and in 
the same year, and on the same day of Metageitnion, 
Archidamus and his army, who had crossed into 
Italy, were cut to pieces by the Barbarians there. 
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The Carthaginians also regard with fear the twenty- 
second of this month, because it has ever brought upon 
them the worst and greatest of their misfortunes. 

I am not unaware that, at about the time when 
the mysteries are celebrated, Thebes was razed to 
the ground for the second time by Alexander, and 
that afterwards the Athenians were forced to receive 
a Macedonian garrison on the twentieth of Bue- 
dromion, the very day on which they escort the 
mystic Iacchus forth in procession. And likewise 
the Romans, on the self-same day, saw their army 
under Caepio destroyed by the Cimbri, and later, 
when Lucullus was their general, conquered Tigranes 
and the Armenians. Both King Attalus and Pompey 
the Great died on their own birth-days. In short, 
one can adduce many cases where the same times 
and seasons have brought opposite fortunes upon the 
same men. 

But this day of the Allia is regarded by the 
Romans as one of the unluckiest, and its influence 
extends over two other days of each month through- 
out the year, since in the presence of calamity, 
timidity and superstition often overflow all bounds. 
However, this subject has been more carefully treated 
in my “ Roman Questions.”’ ! 

XX. Now had the Gauls, after this battle, followed 
hard upon the fugitives, naught would have hindered 
Rome from being utterly destroyed and all those who 
‘remained in her from perishing, such was the terror 
which the fugitives infused into the occupants of the 
city, and with such confusion and delirium were they 
themselves once more filled. But as it was, the 
Barbarians could not realize the magnitude of their 


1’ Morals, pp. 269 f. 
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victory, and in the excess of their joy, turned to 
revelry and the distribution of the good things 
captured in their enemy’s camp. For this reason the 
throngs who were for abandoning the city had ample 
time for flight, and those who were for remaining 
plucked up hope and prepared to defend themselves. 
Abandoning the rest of the city, they fenced the 
Capitol with ramparts and stocked it. with missiles. 
But their first care was for their sacred things, most 
of which they carried away to the Capitol; the fire 
of Vesta, however, was snatched up and carried off 
by the vestal virgins in their flight, along with the 
other sacred things entrusted to their care. 
However, some writers state that these virgins 
have watch and ward over nothing more than the 
ever-living fire, which Numa the King appointed to 
be worshipped as the first cause of all things. For 
fire produces more motion than anything else in 
nature, and all birth is a mode of motion, or is 
accompanied by motion. All other portions of 
matter, in the absence of heat, lie inert and dead, 
yearning for the force of fire to inform them, like a 
spirit, and on its accession in any manner soever, 
they become capable of acting and being acted upon. 
This principle of fire, then, Numa, who was an extra- 
ordinary man, and whose wisdom gave him the 
repute of holding converse with the Muses, is said to 
have hallowed and ordered to be kept sleepless, that 
it might image forth the ever-living force which 
orders the universe aright. Others say that this fire 
is kept burning before the sacred things by way of 
purification, as among the Greeks, and that other 
objects within the temple are kept hidden from the 
gaze of all except these virgins, whom they call 
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Vestals. And a very prevalent story had it that the 
famous Palladium of Troy was hidden away there, 
having been brought to Italy by Aeneas. There are 
some who say that it is the Samothracian images 
which are hidden there, and they tell the tale of 
Dardanus bringing these to Troy, after he had 
founded that city, and consecrating them there with 
celebration of their rites; and of Aeneas, at the 
capture of Troy, stealing them away and preserving 
them until he settled in Italy. Others still, pretend- 
ing to have larger knowledge in these matters, say 
that-two small jars are stored away there, of which 
one is open and empty, and the other full and sealed 
up, and that both are visible only to the holy virgins. 
But others think that these knowing ones have been 
led astray by the fact that the virgins, at the time of 
which 1 am now speaking, cast the most of their 
sacred treasures into two jars, and hid them under- 
ground in the temple of Quirinus, whence that place, 
down to the present time, has the name of “ Doliola,” 
or “ Jars.” 

XXI. However that may be, these virgins took 
the choicest and most important of the sacred objects 
and fled away along the river. There it chanced 
that Lucius Albinius, a man of the common people, 
was among the fugitives, carrying off his wife and 
little children, with the most necessary household 
goods, upon a waggon. When he saw the virgins 
with the sacred symbols of the gods in their bosoms, 
making their way along unattended and in great 
distress, he speedily took his wife, with the children 
and the household goods, down from the waggon, 
and suffered the virgins to mount upon it and make 
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their escape to a Greek city. This pious act of 
Albinius,and the conspicuous honour which he showed 
the gods in a season of the greatest danger, could 
not well be passed over in silence. 

But the priests of the other gods, and the aged 
men who had been consuls and celebrated triumphs, 
could not endure to leave the city. So they put on 
their robes of state and ceremony, following the lead 
of Fabius, the pontifex maximus, and vowed the gods 
that they would devote themselves to death in their 
country’s behalf. Then they sat themselves down, 
thus arrayed, on their ivory chairs in the forum, and a 
awaited their fate. 

XXII. On the third day after the battle, Brennus 
came up to the city with hisarmy. Finding its gates 
open and its walls without defenders, at first he feared 
a treacherous ambush, being unable to believe that 
the Romans were in such utter despair. But when 
he realised the truth, he marched in by the Colline 
gate, and took Rome. This was a little more than 
three hundred and sixty years from her foundation, 
if one can believe that any accurate chronology has 
been preserved in this matter, when that of even 
later events is disputed, owing to the confusion 
caused by this very disaster. However, it would 
seem that some vague tidings of the calamity and 
capture of the city made their way at once to Greece. 
For Heracleides Ponticus, who lived not long after 
that time, in his treatise “On the soul,” saysthat out of 
the West a story prevailed, how an army of Hyper- 
boreans had come from afar and captured a Greek 
city called Rome, situated somewhere on the shores 
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of the Great Sea. Now I cannot wonder that so 
fabulous and fictitious a writer as Heracleides should 
deck out the true story of the capture of Rome with 
his “ Hyperboreans”’ and his “Great Sea.” But 
Aristotle the philosopher clearly had accurate tidings 
of the capture of the city by the Gauls, and yet he 
says that its saviour was Lucius, although the fore- 
name of Camillus was not Lucius, but Marcus. How- 
ever, these details were matters of conjecture. 

When he had occupied Rome, Brennus surrounded 
the Capitol with a guard. He himself went down 
through the forum, and was amazed to see the men 
sitting there in public state and perfect silence. 
They neither rose up to meet their enemies when 
they approached, nor did they change countenance 
or colour, but sat there quietly, at ease and without 
fear, leaning on their staves and gazing into one 
another’s faces. The Gauls were amazed and per- 
plexed at the unwonted sight, and for a long time 
hesitated to approach and touch them, regarding 
them as superior beings. But at last one of them, 
plucking up his courage, drew near Papirius Marcus, 
and stretching out his hand, gently grasped his chin 
and stroked his long beard, whereupon Papirius, 
with his staff, smote him a crushing blow on the 
head. Then the Barbarian drew his sword and 
killed him. After that, they fell upon the rest and 
slew them, made away with every one else they met, 
sacked and plundered the houses of the city for many 
days together, and finally burned them down and 
levelled them with the ground, in their wrath at the 
defenders of the Capitol. For these would not 
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surrender at their summons, but when they were 
attacked, actually repulsed their foes from the 
ramparts with loss. Therefore the Gauls inflicted 
every outrage upon the city, and put to the sword 
all whom they captured, men and women, old and 
young alike. 

XXIII. The siege lasted a long time, and the Gauls 
began to lack provisions. They therefore divided 
their forces. Some remained with their king and 
watched the Capitol, others ravaged the country 
round about, falling upon the villages and sacking 
them, not all together in one body, but scattered 
about by commands and companies, some here, some 
there, moved by their successes to great confidence 
and the fear of nothing. The largest and best 
disciplined body of them marched upon the city of 
Ardea, where Camillus was staying since his exile. 
He lived in complete retirement and privacy, it is 
true, but cherished the hopes and plans not of a man 
who eagerly desired to escape the notice and hands 
of the enemy, but of one who sought to avenge him- 
self upon them if occasion offered. Wherefore, see- 
ing that the Ardeans were of sufficient numbers, but 
lacked courage, through the inexperience and effemi- 
nacy of their generals, he began to reason with the 
young men first, to the effect that the mishap of the 
Romans ought not to be laid to the valour of the 
Gauls, nor the sufferings of that infatuated people 
to the prowess of men who did not deserve their 
victory, but rather to the dictates of fortune. It was 
a fine thing, he said, even at dangerous risks, to repel 
the attack of an alien and barbarous folk, whose only 
end in getting the mastery was, as in the work of 
fire, the utter destruction of what it conquered. But 
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in the present case, if they were bold and zealous, he 
would find occasion to give them a victory without 
any danger. 

After gaining the support of the young men, 
Camillus went to the rulers and councillors of 
Ardea, and when he had won them over also, he 
armed all who were of age for service and kept 
them together within the walls, that they might not 
be perceived by the enemy, who were near. These 
had scoured the country round about, and encamped 
in the plain, without care or concern, and heavily 
encumbered with their abundant booty. When night 
had fallen upon them, putting an end to their 
carousals, and silence reigned throughout their 
camp, Camillus, acquainted with this by his scouts, 
led forth the Ardeans. Passing quietly over the 
intervening space, they reached the camp about 
midnight, and with shouts and trumpet blasts on 
every hand confounded the men, who were scarcely 
brought to their senses by the din, heavy as they 
were with drunkenness and sleep. A few of them 
were sobered by fear, armed themselves, and made 
resistance to Camillus and his men, so that they fell 
fighting ; but most were still mastered by sleep and 
wine when they were fallen upon and slain without 
their arms. <A few only ran from the camp, under 
cover of darkness, and when day came, were 
seen straggling about the fields, but horsemen 
pursued them and cut them to pieces. 

XXIV. Rumour quickly carried news of this ex- 
ploit to the neighbouring cities, and called to arms 
many of those who were of age for service, particu- 
larly the Romans who had made their escape from 
the battle on the Allia, and were in Veii. These 
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lamented among themselves, saying: “ Of what a 
leader has heaven robbed Rome in Camillus, only 
to adorn Ardea with his victories! The city which 
bore and reared such a hero is dead and gone, and 
_ we, for lack of generals, sit pent up within alien 
walls, and see Italy ruined before our very eyes. 
Come! let us send to Ardea and demand our own 
general, or take our arms and go ourselves to him! 
For he is no longer an exile, nor are we citizens, now 
that our country is no more, but is mastered by the 
enemy.” So said, so done, and they sent and asked 
Camillus to take the command. But he refused 
to do so before the citizens on the Capitol had 
legally elected him. They were preserving the 
country, as he thought, and if they had commands 
for him, he would gladly obey, but against their 
wishes he would meddle with nothing whatsoever. 
This noble restraint on the part of Camillus was 
much admired, but it was hard to see how the 
matter could be referred to the Capitol. Nay 
rather, it seemed utterly impossible, while the enemy 
held the city, fora messenger to elude them and 
reach the acropolis. 

XXV. But there was a certain young man, Pontius 
Cominius by name, who was, in spite of his ordinary 
birth, a lover of glory and honour. He volunteered 
to attempt the task. He took no letter with him 
to the defenders of the Capitol, lest this, in the 
event of his capture, should help the enemy to 
discover the purpose of Camillus; but under the 
coarse garments which he wore, he carried some 
pieces of cork. The greater part of his journey 
was made by daylight and without fear; but as 
night came on he found himself near the city. 
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He could net cross the river by the bridge, since 
the Barbarians were guarding it, so he wrapped 
his light and scanty garments about his head, 
fastened the corks to his body, and thus supported, 
swam across, came out on the other side, and 
went on towards the city. Always giving a wide 
berth to those of the enemy who were watchful 
and wakeful, as he judged by their fires and 
noise, he made his way to the Carmental gate, 
where there was the most quiet, at which the 
Capitoline hill was most sheer and steep, and 
which was girt about by a huge and jagged cliff. 
Up this he mounted unperceived, and __ finally 
reached, with great pains and difficulty, the sentries 
posted where the wall was lowest. Hailing them, © 
and telling them who he was, he was pulled up 
over the wall, and taken to the Roman magistrates. 
The Senate quickly convening, he appeared before 
it, announced the victory of Camillus, about which 
they had not heard, and explained to them the 
will and pleasure of his fellow-soldiers. He exhorted 
them to confirm Camillus in his command, since 
he was the only man whom the citizens outside 
would obey. When the Senate had heard his 
message and deliberated upon it, they appointed 
Camillus dictator, and sent Pontius back again 
by the way he had come, wherein he repeated 
his former good fortune. For he eluded the enemy’s 
notice and brought the Senate’s message to the 
Romans outside the city. 

XXVI. These gave eager welcome to the tidings, 
so that when Camillus came, he found twenty 
thousand men already under arms. He collected 
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still more from the allies, and made preparations 
for his attack. Thus Camillus was chosen dictator 
for the second time, and proceeding to Veii, he 
put himself at the head of the soldiers there, 
and collected more from the allies, with the 
purpose of attacking the enemy. 

But in Rome, some of the Barbarians chanced 
to pass by the spot where Pontius had made his way 
by night up to the Capitol, and noticed in many 
places the marks made by his hands and feet in clam- 
bering up, and many places also where the plants 
that grew upon the rocks had been torn away, and 
the earth displaced. They advised their king of 
this, and he too came and made inspection. At 
the time he said nothing, but when evening came, 
he assembled the nimblest men and the _ best 
mountain-climbers of the Gauls and said to them: 
“The enemy have shown us that there is a way 
up to them of which we knew not, and one which 
men can traverse and tread. It would be a great 
shame for us, after such a beginning as we have 
made, to fail at the end, and to give the place 
up as impregnable, when the enemy themselves 
show us where it can be taken. For where it 
is easy for one man to approach it, there it will 
be no difficult matter for many to go one by 
one, nay, they will support and aid one another 
greatly in the undertaking. Gifts and honours 
befitting his valour shall be given to every 
man.” | 
XXVII. So spake their king, and the Gauls 
eagerly undertook to do his will. About midnight 
a large band of them scaled the cliff and made 
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their way upward in silence. They climbed on 
all fours over places which were precipitous and 
rough, but which yielded to their efforts better 
than they had expected, until the foremost of 
them reached the heights, put themselves in array, 
and had all but seized the outwork and _ fallen 
upon the sleeping watch. Neither man nor dog 
was aware of their approach. But there were 
some sacred geese near the temple of Juno, which 
were usually fed without stint, but at that time, 
since provisions barely sufficed for the garrison 
alone, they were neglected and in evil plight. 
The creature is naturally sharp of hearing and 
afraid of every noise, and these, being specially wake- 
ful and restless by reason of their hunger, perceived 
the approach of the Gauls, dashed at them with loud 
cries, and so waked all the garrison. At once 
the Barbarians, now that they were detected, spared 
no noise, and came on more impetuously to the 
attack. The defenders, snatching up in_ haste 
whatever weapon came to hand, made the best 
shift they could. Manlius first of all, a man of 
consular dignity, mighty in body and exceeding 
stout of heart, confronting two of the enemy at 
once, cut off the right hand of one of them with 
his sword as he was lifting his battle-axe, and 
dashing his shield into the face of the other, 
tumbled him backwards down the cliff. Then 
taking his stand on the wall with those who ran 
to his aid and formed about him, he repulsed the 
rest of the enemy, who had reaehed the top in 
no great numbers, and showed no prowess to 
match their daring. So the Romans escaped out 
of their peril. At break of day, they east the 
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captain of the watch down the cliff among the 
enemy, but voted to Manlius a meed of victory 
which did him more honour than service. They 
collected for him the rations which each man 
of them received for one day, namely, half a pound 
of native spelt, Roman weight, and an eighth of a 
pint of wine, Greek measure. 

XXVIII. After this, the case of the Gauls was 
less hopeful. They lacked provisions, being shut 
off from foraging through fear of Camillus, and 
disease lurked among them. They were encamped 
amid ruins, where a multitude of corpses had 
been cast at random, and besides, an air made 
dry and acrid by vast quantities of ashes which 
wind and heat sent flying abroad, made breathing 
hurtful. But what most of all affected them was 
the complete change in their mode of life. They 
had come all at once from regions of shade, 
where easy refuge could be had from the heats 
of summer, into a land which was low lying and 
had an unnatural climate towards autumn. Then 
there was their long and idle sitting down before 
the Capitol_—_they were now whiling away the 
seventh month in its siege. For all these reasons 
the mortality was great in their camp; so many 
were the dead that they could no longer be 
buried. 

All this, however, brought no relief to the 
besieged, for famine increased upon them, and 
their ignorance of what Camillus was doing made 
them dejected. No messenger could come from 
him because the city was now closely watched 
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by the Barbarians. Wherefore, both parties being 
in such a plight, a compromise was_ proposed, 
at first by the outposts as they encountered one 
another. Then, since those in authority thought 
it best, Sulpicius, the military tribune of the 
Romans, held a conference with Brennus, and _ it 
was agreed that on the delivery of a thousand 
pounds of gold by the Romans, the Gauls should 
straightway depart out of the city and the country. 
Oaths were sworn to these terms, and the gold 
was brought to be weighed. But the Gauls tampered 
with the scales, secretly at first, then they openly 
pulled the balance back out of its poise. The 
Romans were incensed at this, but Brennus, with 
a mocking laugh, stripped off his sword, and 
added it, belt and all, to the weights. When 
Sulpicius asked, “ What means this?” ‘ What else,” 
‘said Brennus, “ but woe to the vanquished?’’! and 
the phrase passed at once into a proverb. Some 
of the Romans were incensed, and thought they 
ought to go back again with their gold, and 
endure the siege. Others urged acquiescence in 
the mild injustice. Their shame lay, they argued, 
not in giving more, but in giving at all. This 
they consented to do because of the emergency ; 
it was not honourable, but it was necessary. 

XXIX. While they were thus at odds in the 
matter, both with the Gauls and with themselves, 
Camillus led his army up to the gates of the city. 
On learning what was going on, he ordered the rest 
of his army to follow in battle array and deliberately, 
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while he himself, with the flower of his men, pressed 
on, and presently came to the Romans. These all 
made way for him, in decorous silence acknowledg- 
ing him as their dictator. Thereupon he lifted the 
gold from the scales and gave it to his attendants, 
and then ordered .the Gauls to take their scales and 
weights and be off, saying that it was the custom 
with the Romans to deliver their city with iron and 
not with gold. When Brennus in wrath declared 
that he was wronged by this breaking of the agree- 
ment, Camillus answered that the compact was not 
legally made nor binding, since he himself had 
already been chosen dictator and there was no other 
legal ruler ; the agreement of the Gauls had there- 
fore been made with men who had no power in the 
case. Now, however, they must say what they 
wanted, for he was come with legal authority to 
grant pardon to those who asked it, and to inflict 
punishment on the guilty, unless they showed 
repentance. At this, Brennus raised a clamour and 
began a skirmish, in which both sides got no further 
than drawing their swords and pushing one another 
confusedly about, since the action took place in the 
heart of the ruined city, where no battle array was 
possible. But Brennus soon came to his senses, and 
led his Gauls off to their camp, with the loss of 
a few only. During. the ensuing night he broke 
camp and abandoned the city with his whole force, 
and after a march of about eight miles, encamped 
along the Gabinian way. At break of day Camillus 
was upon him, in glittering array, his Romans now 
full of confidence, and after a long and fierce battle, 
routed the enemy with great slaughter and took 
their camp. Of the fugitives, some were at once 
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5é hevyovrwy ot péev evOvds avnpéOncav xatadio- 
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te kal Caxopor Gear, & boa pevyovres avToOe TaY 
aBeBnrov eExpuvpav 7) atv avtois é&éxrevrar, 
avacwloueva® Kxopivovtes éredetxvuvto ro0ov- 
pevas dypeus Tots TOM TALS Sexopevors pera, xYapas, 

@OTEp auTev tav Oey avdus els THY ‘Panu 
oUyKATEpXopevon’ Bucas 5é trois Bevis Kal KaGa- 
pas THY modu éEnyoupeveov TOV Tept TavTa 
SeLv@v, TA ev évTa TOV lepov KaTéaTnoey, avros 
6é isptcaro vE@Y Pryns Kat Krnddvos, aveupov 
éxelvov TOV TOTFOV, eV @ VUKT@P 1) 7) KaTaryyédhovea 
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dixig Mapx@ dwvn mpocérece. 


1 $9d with S: amortg for distrust of. 
2 dvacw(dueva xa nexoounnéeva S, and adorned. 
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pursued and cut down, but most of them scattered 
abroad, only to be fallen upon and slain by the people 
of the surrounding villages and cities. 

XXX. So strangely was Rome taken, and more 
strangely still delivered, after the Barbarians had 
held it seven months in all. They entered it a few 
days after the Ides of July, and were driven out 
about the Ides of February. Camillus celebrated a 
triumph, as it was meet that a man should do who 
had saved a country that was lost, and who now 
brought the city back again to itself. For the 
citizens outside, with their wives and_ children, 
accompanied his triumphal chariot as it entered the 
city, and those who had been besieged on the 
Capitol, and had narrowly escaped death by starva- 
tion, came forth to meet them, all embracing one 
another, and weeping for the joy that was theirs. 
The priests and ministrants of the gods, bringing 
whatever sacred objects they had either buried on 
the spot or carried off with them when they took to 
flight, displayed them, thus preserved in safety, to 
_ the citizens, who caught the welcome sights with 

delight, believing in their hearts that the gods 
themselves were now coming back to Rome with 
them. After Camillus had made sacrifices to the 
gods and purified the city, in the manner prescribed 
by those who were versed in such rites, he restored 
the existing temples, and erected a new one to 
Rumour and Voice,! having sought out carefully 
the spot where by night the voice from Heaven, 
announcing the coming of the Barbarian host, had 
fallen upon the ears of Marcus Caedicius. 


1 Ara Aii Locutii. 
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oxovaa S€ ywpiwy iepav Kal ToTwY ayiwv, ods 
“Pwptros 7 Nopwas 4 tis AAXNos avdtois TeV 
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XXXI. Owing to the zeal of Camillus and the 
abundant labours of the priesthood, the sites of the 
temples were at last uncovered, but it proved a 
grievous undertaking. And since the city had also 
to be built up again from a state of utter destruc- 
tion, the multitude were overwhelmed with despair 
of the task, and shrank from it. They were bereft 
of all things, and for the present needed some rest 
and repose after their sufferings, instead of toiling 
‘and wearing themselves out on a task for which they 
had neither means nor strength. And so it was that 
insensibly their thoughts turned again to Veii, a city 
which remained intact and was equipped with all 
things needful. This gave opportunity for mischievous 
agitations to such as were wont to consult only the 

people’s will and pleasure, and ready ear was given 
- to seditious speeches against Camillus. He had an 
eye, it was said, only to his own ambition and fame, 
when he would deprive them of a city that stood 
ready to receive them, and force them to pitch their 
tents among a mass of ruins, while they rebuilt what 
had become a monstrous funeral pyre. He wished 
not merely to be a leader and general of Rome, 
but to thrust Romalus to one side and be styled its 
founder. 

The Senate, therefore, fearful of this clamour, 
would not suffer Camillus, much as he wished it, to 
lay down his office within a year, although no other 
dictator had served more than six months. Mean- 
while the Senators, by dint of kindly greetings and 
persuasive words, tried to soften and convert the 
people, pointing out the sepulchres and tombs of 
their fathers, and calling to their remembrance the 
shrines and holy places which Romulus, or Numa, 
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KaXrOv Umrép Ths mwatpidos, ToAda b€ Kal Tov 
ddrAwy 6 Bovrpmevos: Tédros Se Tov ™P@Tov 
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2 tovs adAous eheEjs. cyevopévns 5é oiwimrjs Kal 
tod Aovxpntiov pédXovTos évdpyecOat, Kata 
Tuyny Ewer ExatovTapyns ayov Taypa duXaxhs 
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or some other king, had consecrated and left to 
their care. Among other signs from Heaven, they 
laid chief stress on the newly severed head that was 
found when the foundations of the Capitol were dug, 
showing, as it did, that the place where it was found 
was fated to be the head of Italy ; also on the sacred 
fire of Vesta, which had been kindled anew by her 
virgins after the war. If they should quench and 
extinguish this again by their abandonment of the 
city, it would be a disgrace to them, whether they 
saw that city occupied by immigrants and aliens, or 
abandoned to flocks and herds. 

Thus did the Senators remonstrate with the people, 
both individually in private, and often in the public 
assemblies. They, in their turn, were moved to com- 
passion by the wailing complaints of the multitude, 
who lamented the helplessness to which they were 
come, and begged, now that they had been saved 
alive as it were from a shipwreck, in nakedness and 
destitution, that they be not forced to piece together 
the fragments of their ruined city, when another 
stood all ready to receive them. 

XXXII. Accordingly, Camillus decided that the 
question should be debated and settled in council. 
He himself spoke at great length, in exhortation to 
preserve their common country, and every one else 
who wished did likewise. Finally, he called upon 
Lucius Lucretius, to whom custom gave the first 
vote, and bade him declare his opinion first, and 
then the other senators in the order due. Silence 
fell, and Lucretius was on the point of beginning, 
when it chanced that a centurion with a squad of 
the day watch passed by outside, and calling with a 
loud voice on the man who led with the standard, 
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KadMaoTa, yap évrava abedeia Gar kal peveiv. 
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adda, _StepOappevnr Kal KATAKEKAULEVND evpov 
UTO TOV BapBapor, TKEVOPOU [EVOL bé kal xabai- 
povres TO xm@piov éevTuyxdvovar TP MAVTLKO Eur 
tov ‘Pwptrov xara Tedpas qoNAns Kab Babetas 
kaTadeSvKort. tovto } éott pev eT LKAPT ES ex 
Jarépou TEparos, Kanreitas Sé ALTvov: Xpovrar 6 
avT@ Tpos TAS TOV TAWO Lov Uroypapas 6 Orav é1r 
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1 xporperopévay with S : rpexopévey. 
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bade him halt and plant his standard there, for that 
was the best place to settle down and stay in. The 
utterance fel] at the crisis of their anxious thought 
for the uncertain future, and Lucretius said, with a 
devout obeisance, that he cast his vote with the god. 
The rest, one by one, followed his example. Then 
the inclinations of the multitude were marvellously 
changed. They exhorted and incited one another 
to the work, and pitched upon their several sites, 
not by any orderly assignment, but as each man 
found it convenient and desirable. ‘Therefore the 
city was rebuilt with confused and narrow streets 
and a maze of houses, owing to their haste and 
speed. Within a year's time, it is said, a new city 
had arisen, with walls to guard it and homes in 
which to dwell. 

Those who had been deputed by Camillus to 
recover and mark out anew the sacred places, found 
them all in utter confusion. When they came to 
the shrine of Mars, in their circuit of the Palatium, 
they found that it had been demolished and burnt 
by the Barbarians, like the rest, but as they were 
clearing away and renovating the place, they came 
upon the augural staff of Romulus, buried deep in a 
great heap of ashes. The augural staff is curved at 
one end, and is called ituus. It is used to mark off 
the different quarters of the heavens, in the cere- 
monies of divination by the flight of birds, and so 
Romulus had used this one, for he was a great 
diviner. But when he vanished from among men, 
the priests took this staff and kept it inviolate, like 
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any other sacred object. Their finding this at that 
time unscathed, when all the rest had perished, gave 
them more pleasing hopes for Rome. They thought 
it a token that assured her of everlasting safety. 

XXXIII. They were not yet done with these 
pressing tasks when a fresh war broke upon them. 
The Aequians, Volscians, and Latins burst into their 
territory all at once, and the Tuscans laid siege to 
Sutrium, a city allied with Rome. The military 
tribunes in command of the army, having encamped 
near Mount Marcius, were besieged by the Latins, 
and were in danger of losing their camp. Where- 
fore they sent to Rome for aid, and Camillus was 
appointed dictator for the third time. Two stories 
are told about this war, and I will give the fabulous 
one first. 

They say that the Latins, either as a pretext for 
war, or because they really wished to revive the 
ancient affinity between the two peoples, sent and 
demanded from the Romans free-born virgins in 
marriage. The Romans were in doubt what to do, 
for they dreaded war in their unsettled and un- 
restored condition, and yet they suspected that this 
demand for wives was really a call for hostages 
disguised under the specious name of intermarriage. 
In their perplexity, a serving-maid named Tutula, 
or, as some call her, Philotis, advised the magistrates 
- to send her to the enemy with some maid-servants 
of the comeliest sort and most genteel appearance, 
all arrayed like free-born brides; she would attend to 
the rest. The magistrates yielded to her persuasions, 
chose out as many maid-servants as she thought meet 
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for her purpose, arrayed them in fine raiment and 
gold, and handed them over to the Latins, who were 
encamped near the city. In the night, the rest of 
the maidens stole away the enemy’s swords, while 
Tutula, or Philotis, climbed a wild fig-tree of great 
height, and after spreading out her cloak behind her, 
held out a lighted torch towards Rome, this being 
the signal agreed upon between her and the magis- 
trates, though no other citizen knew of it. Hence 
it was that the soldiers sallied out of the city 
tumultuously, as the magistrates urged them on, 
calling out one another's names, and with much ado 
getting into rank and file. They stormed the en- 
trenchments of the enemy, who were fast asleep 
and expecting nothing of the sort, captured their 
camp, and slew most of them. This happened on 
the Nones of what was then called Quintilis, now 
July, and the festival since held on that day is in 
remembrance of the exploit. For, to begin with, 
they run out of the city gate in throngs, calling out 
loudly many local and common names, such as Gaius, 
Marcus, Lucius, and the like, in imitation of the way 
the soldiers once called aloud upon each other in 
their haste. Next, the maid-servants, in gay attire, 
run about jesting and joking with the men they 
meet. They have a mock battle, too, with one 
another, implying that they once took a hand in the 
struggle with the Latins. And as they feast, they 
sit in the shade of a fig-tree’s branches. The day 
is called the “Capratine Nones,’ from the wild fig- 
tree, as they suppose, from which the maid held 
forth her torch ; this goes by the name of caprificus. 
But others say that most of what is said and done 
at this festival has reference to the fate of Romulus. 
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For on this same day he vanished from sight, outside 
the city gates, in sudden darkness and tempest, and, 
as some think, during an eclipse of the sun. The 
day, they say, is called the “ Capratine Nones ” from 
the spot where he thus vanished. For the she-goat 
goes by the name of capra, and Romulus vanished 
from sight while haranguing an assembly of the 
people at the Goat’s Marsh, as has been stated in 
his Lsfe.} 

XXXIV. But most writers adopt the other account 
of this war, which runs thus. Camillus, having been 
appointed dictator for the third time, and learning that 
the army under the military tribunes was besieged 
by the Latins and Volscians, was forced to put under 
arms even those of the citizens who were exempt 
from military duty by reason of advancing years. 
Fetching a long circuit around Mount Marcius and 
thus eluding the enemy’s notice, he planted his army 
securely in their rear, and then by lighting many 
fires made known his presence there. The besieged 
Romans at once took heart and purposed to sally out 
and join battle. But the Latins and Volscians re- 
tired within their trenches, fenced themselves in 
with a great wooden palisade, and barricaded their 
camp on all sides, for they now had a hostile force in 
front and rear, and were determined to await re- 
inforcements from home. At the same time they 
expected aid from the Tuscans also. Camillus, per- 
ceiving their design, and fearful of being himself 
surrounded by the enemy as he had surrounded 
them, made haste to improve his opportunity. The 
enemy’s barricades were of wood, and a strong wind 

1 Chap. xxvii. 
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blew down from the mountains at sun-rise. Accord- 
ingly, he equipped himself with fiery darts, and 
leading his forces out towards day-break, ordered 
part of them to attack with missiles and loud cries 
at an opposite point, while he himself, with those 
appointed to hurl fire, took his post where the wind 
was wont to smite the enemy’s trenches with the 
greatest force, and awaited the propitious moment. 
When battle had been joined and the sun rose and 
the wind burst forth with fury, he gave orders for an 
onset, and scattered no end of fiery darts along the 
trenches. The flames speedily found food in the 
crowded timbers of the wooden palisades and spread 
in all directions. The Latins had nothing at hand 
with which to ward off or quench them, and when at 
length their camp was full of fire, they were huddled 
together into a small space, and at last forced to 
dash out against an enemy who were drawn up in 
full battle array in front of the trenches. Few of 
them made their escape, and those who were left 
behind in the camp were all a prey to the fire until 
_ the Romans put it out and fell upon their booty. 
XXXV. This business dispatched, he left his son 
Lucius in command of the camp to guard the captives 
and the booty, while he himself invaded the enemy's 
country. He captured the city of the Aequians, 
brought the Volscians to terms, and straightway led 
his army towards Sutrium. He was not yet apprised 
of the fate of the Sutrians, but thought they were 
still in peril of siege by the Tuscans, and so hastened 
to relieve them. But they had already surrendered 
their city to the enemy, and been sent off in utter 
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destitution, with nothing but the clothes on their 
backs. As Camillus came marching along they met 
him, with their wives and children, all lamenting 
their misfortunes, Camillus himself was filled with 
compassion at the sight, and noticed that his Romans 
too, with the Sutrians hanging upon their necks in 
supplication, were moved to tears and anger at their 
lot. He therefore determined to make no postpone- 
ment of his vengeance, but to march straight upon 
Sutrium that very day. He reasoned that men who 
had just taken a prosperous and opulent city, leaving 
none of their enemies in it, and expecting none from 
without, would be found wholly relaxed in discipline 
and off their guard ; and he reasoned correctly. He 
not only passed unnoticed through the city’s territory, 
but was actually at its gates and in command of its 
walls before the enemy knew it. For not a man of 
them was on guard, but they were all scattered among 
the houses of the city drinking and feasting. And 
even when they perceived that their enemies already 
had the mastery, they were so sluggishly disposed 
by reason of satiety and drunkenness that many did 
not so much as try to flee, but awaited there in the 
houses the most shameful of all deaths, or gave 
themselves up to their enemies. The city of Sutrium 
was thus twice captured in a single day, and it came 
to pass that those who had won it, lost it, and those 
who had first lost it, won it back, and all by reason 
of Camillus. 

XXXVI. The triumph decreed him for these 
victories brought him no less favour and renown than 
his first two had done, and those citizens who had 
been most envious of him and preferred to ascribe 
all his successes to an unbounded good fortune rather 
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than to a native valour, were forced by these new 
exploits to set the man’s glory to the credit of his 
ability and energy. Now of all those who fought 
him with hatred and envy, the most conspicuous was 
Marcus Manlius, the man who first thrust the Gauls 
down the cliff when they made their night attack 
upon the Capitol, and for this reason had been sur- 
named Capitolinus. This man aspired to be chief in 
the city, and since he could not in the fairest way 
outstrip Camillus in the race for glory, he had 
recourse to the wonted and usual arts of those that 
would found a tyranny. He courted, that is, the 
favour of the multitude, especially of the debtor 
class, defending some and pleading their causes 
against their creditors; snatching others from arrest 
and preventing their trial by process of law. In 
this way great numbers of indigent folk soon formed 
a party about him, and their bold and riotous conduct 
in the forum gave the best citizens much to fear. 
To quell their disorder, Quintus Capitolinus was 
made dictator, and he cast Manlius into prison. 
Thereupon the people put on the garb of mourners, 
a thing done only in times of great public calamity, 
and the Senate, cowed by the tumult, ordered that 
Manlius be released. He, however, when released, 
did not mend his ways, but grew more defiantly 
seditious, and filled the whole city with faction. 
Accordingly, Camillus was again made military 
tribune. , 

When Manlius was brought to trial, the view from 
the place was a great obstacle in the way of his 
accusers. For the spot where Manlius had stood 
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when he fought his night battle with the Gauls, — 
overlooked the forum from the Capitol, and moved 
the hearts of the spectators to pity. Manlius himself, 
too, stretched out his hands toward the spot, and 
wept as he called to men’s remembrance his famous. 
struggle there, so that the judges knew not what to 
do, and once and again péstponed the case. They 
were unwilling to acquit the prisoner of his crime 
when the proofs of it were so plain; and they were 
unable to execute the law upon him when, owing to 
the place of trial, his saving exploit was, so to speak, 
in every eye. So Camillus, sensible of all this, trans- 
ferred the court ontside the city to the Peteline 
Grove, whence there is no view of the Capitol. 
There the prosecutor made his indictment, and the 
judges were able to forget the man’s past services in 
their righteous anger at his present crimes. So then 
Manlius was convicted, carried to the Capitol, and 
thrust down the rock, thus making one and the same 
spot a monument of his most fortunate actions and 
of his greatest misfortunes. The Romans, besides, 
razed his house to the ground, and built there a 
temple to the goddess they call Moneta. They 
decreed also that in future no patrician should ever 
have a house on the Capitoline hill. 

XXXVII. Camillus, called now to be military tri- 
bune for the sixth time, declined the honour, being 
already well on in years, and fearful perhaps of the 
envy of men and the resentment of the gods which 
often follows upon such glorious successes as his. 
But the most manifest reason was his bodily weak- 
. ness, for it chanced that in those days he was sick. 
The people, however, would not relieve him of the 
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office. He had no need, they cried, to fight in the 
ranks of the cavalry or the men-at-arms, but only to 
counsel and ordain; and so they forced him to 
undertake the command, and with one of his 
colleagues, Lucius Furius, to lead the army at once 
against the enemy. These were the Praenestines 
and Volscians, who, with a large force, were laying 
waste the lands of the Roman allies. Marching 
forth, therefore, and encamping near the enemy, he 
himself thought it best to protract the war, that so, 
in case a battle should at last be necessary, he might 
be strong of body for the decisive struggle. But 
Lucius, his colleague, carried away by his desire for 
glory, would not be checked in his ardour for battle, 
and incited the same feelings in the inferior officers 
ofthe army. So Camillus, fearing lest it be thought 
that out of petty jealousy he was trying to rob 
younger men of the successes to which they eagerly 
aspired, consented, with reluctance, that Lucius 
should lead the forces out to battle, while he himself, 
on account of his sickness, was left behind in the 
camp with a few followers. Lucius conducted the 
battle rashly and was discomfited, whereupon 
Camillus, perceiving the rout of the Romans, could 
not restrain himself, but sprang up from his couch 
and ran with his attendants to the gate of the camp. 
Through the fugitives he pushed his way to their 
pursuers. Those of his men who had passed him 
into the camp, wheeled about at once and followed 
him, and those who came bearing down on him from 
outside, halted and formed their lines about him, 
exhorting one another not to abandon their general. 
In this way, for that day, the enemy were turned 
back from their pursuit. On the next day, Camillus 
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led his forces out, joined battle with the enemy, 
defeated them utterly, and took their camp, actually 
bursting into it along with those who fled to it, and 
slaying most of them. After this, learning that the 
city of Satricum had been taken by the Tuscans, and 
its inhabitants, all Romans, put to the sword, he sent 
back to Rome the main body of his army, comprising 
the men-at-arms, while he himself, with the youngest 
and most ardent of his men, fell suddenly upon the 
Tuscans who held the city and mastered them, ex- 
lling some and slaying the rest. 

XXXVIII. He returned with much spoil to Rome, 
having proved that those citizens were the most 
sensible of all who did not fear the bodily age and 
weakness of a leader possessed of experience and 
courage, but chose him out, though he was ill and did 
not wish it, rather than younger men who craved 
and solicited the command. They showed the same 
good sense, when the Tusculans were reported to 
be on the brink of a revolt, in ordering Camillus to 
select one of his five colleagues as an aid, and march 
out against them. Although all the five wished and 
begged to be taken, Camillus passed the rest by and 
selected Lucius Furius, to everyone's surprise. For 
he was the man who had just now been eager to 
hazard a struggle with the enemy against the judg- 
ment of Camillus, and had been worsted in the battle. 
But Camillus wished, as it would seem, to hide away 
the misfortune and wipe away the disgrace of the 
man, and so preferred him above all the rest. But 
the Tusculans, when once Camillus was on the march 
against them, set to rectifying their transgression as 
craftily as they could. Their fields were found full 
of men tilling the soil and pasturing flocks, as in 
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times of peace ; their gates lay wide open ; their boys 
were at school conning their lessons; and of the 
people, the artizans were to be seen in their work- 
shops plying their trades, the men of leisure sauntered 
over the forum clad in their usual garb, while the 
magistrates bustled about assigning quarters for the 
Romans, as though they expected and were conscious 
of noevil. Their performances did not bring Camillus 
into any doubt of their intended treachery, but out 
of pity for the repentance that followed so close upon 
their treachery, he ordered them to go to the Senate 
and beg for a remission of its wrath. He himself 
also helped to make their prayers effectual, so that 
their city was absolved from all charges and received 
the rights of Roman citizenship. Such were the most 
conspicuous achievements of his sixth tribuneship. 
XXXIX. After this, Licinius Stolo stirred up the 
great dissension in the city which brought the people 
into collision with the Senate. The people insisted 
that, when two consuls were appointed, one of them 
must certainly be a plebeian, and not both patricians. 
Tribunes of the people were chosen, but the multi- 
tude prevented the consular elections from being 
duly held. Owing to this lack of magistrates, matters 
were getting more and more confused, and so Camillus 
was for the fourth time appointed dictator by the 
Senate, though much against the wishes of the 
people. He was not eager for the office himself, 
nor did he wish to oppose men whose many and 
great struggles gave them the right to say boldly to 
him: “Your achievements have been in the field 
with us, rather than in politics with the patricians ; 
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it is through bate and envy that they have now made 
you dictator; they hope that you will crush the 
people if you prevail, or be crushed yourself if you 
fail.” However, be tried to ward off the threatening 
evils. Having learned the day on which the tribunes 
intended to propose their law, he issued proclamation 
making it a day of general muster, and summoned 
the people from the forum into the Campus Martius, 
with threats of heavy fines upon the disobedient. 
The tribunes, on the contrary, for their part, opposed 
his threats with solemn oaths that they would fine 
him fifty thousand silver drachmas if he did not cease 
trying to rob the people of its vote and its law. 
Then, either because he feared a second condemna- 
tion to exile, a penalty unbecoming to a man of his 
years and achievements, or because he was not able, 
if he wished, to overcome the might of the people 
which was now become resistless and invincible, he 
withdrew to his house, and after alleging sickness for 
several days, resigned his office. 

But the Senate appointed another dictator, and 
he, after making Stolo himself, the very leader of the 
sedition, his master of horse, suffered the law to be 
enacted. It was a most vexatious law for the 
patrician, for it prohibited anyone from owning more 
than five hundred acres of land. At that time, 
then, Stolo was a resplendent figure, owing to his 
victory at the polls; but a little while after, he him- 
self was found to be possessed of what he forbade 
others to own, and so paid the penalty fixed by his 
own law. 

XL. There remained, however, the strife over 
the consular elections,which was the main problem in 
the dissensions, as it was its first cause, and gave 
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the Senate most concern in-its contention with 
the people. But suddenly clear tidings came that 
the Gauls had once more set out from the Adriatic 
Sea, many myriads strong, and were marching on 
Rome. With the word, the actual deeds of war kept 
pace. The country was ravaged, and its population, 
all who could not more easily fly to Rome for refuge, 
scattered among the mountains. This terror put an 
end to the dissension in the city, and brought to- 
gether into conference both the rich and the poor, 
the Senate and the people. All with one mind chose 
Camillus dictator for the fifth time. He was now 
quite old, lacking little of eighty years; but recog- 
nizing the peril and the necessity which it laid upon 
him, he neither made excuse, as before, nor resorted 
to pretext, but instantly took upon him the com- 
mand and went to levying his soldiers. 

Knowing that the prowess of the Barbarians lay 
chiefly in their swords, which they plied in true 
barbaric fashion, and with no skill at all, in mere 
slashing blows at head and shoulders, he had helmets 
forged for most of his men which were all iron and 
smooth of surface, that the enemy’s swords might 
slip off from them or be shattered by them. He, 
also had thé long shields of his men rimmed round 
with bronze, since their wood could not of itself 
ward off the enemy’s blows. The soldiers them- 
selves he trained to use their long javelins like 
spears,—to thrust them under the enemy’s swords 
and catch the downward strokes upon them. 

XLI. When the Gauls were near at hand, being 
encamped on the Anio and encumbered with untold 
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plunder, Camillus led his forces out and posted them 
in a gently sloping glade with many hollows, so that 
the largest part of them were concealed, and the 
part that could be seen had the look of shutting 
themselves up in hilly places out of fear. This 
opinion of them Camillus wished to strengthen, and 
therefore made no defence of those who were 
plundered even at his very feet, but fenced in his 
trenches and lay quiet, until he saw that some of the 
enemy were scattered abroad in foraging parties, 
while those in the camp did nothing but gorge 
themselves with meat and drink. Then, while it 
was yet night, he sent his light-armed troops for- 
ward to hinder the Barbarians from falling into 
battle-array and throw them into confusion as they 
issued from their camp. Just before dawn, he led 
his men-at-arms down into the plain and drew them 
up in battle-array, many in number and full of spirit, 
as the Barbarians now saw, not few and timid, 
as they had expected. To begin with, it was this 
which shattered the confidence of the Gauls, who 
thought it beneath them to be attacked first. Then 
again, the light-armed folk fell upon them, forced 
them into action before they had taken their usual 
order and been arrayed in companies, and so com- 
pelled them to fight at random and in utter disorder. 
Finally, when Camillus led his men-at-arms to the 
attack, the enemy raised their swords on high and 
rushed for close quarters. But the Romans thrust 
their javelins into their faces, received their strokes 
on the parts that were shielded by iron, and so turned - 
the edge of their metal, which was soft and weakly 
tempered, so much so that their swords quickly bent 
up double, while their shields were pierced and 
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weighed down by the javelins which stuck in them. 
Therefore they actually abandoned their own weapons 
and tried to possess themselves of those of their 
enemies, and to turn aside the javelins by grasping 
them in their hands. But the Romans, seeing them 
thus disarmed, at once took to using their swords, 
and there was a great slaughter of their foremost 
ranks, while the rest fled every whither over the 
plain ; the hill tops and high places had been occu- 
pied beforehand by Camillus, and they knew that 
their camp could easily be taken, since, in their 
overweening confidence, they had neglected to 
fortify it. 

This battle, they say, was fought thirteen years 
after the capture of Rome, and produced in the 
Romans a firm feeling of confidence regarding the 
Gauls. They had mightily feared these Barbarians, 
who had been conquered by them in the first instance, 
as they felt, in consequence of sickness and extra- 
ordinary misfortunes, rather than of any prowess in 
their conquerors. At any rate, so great had their 
terror been that they made a law exempting priests 
from military service, except in case of a Gallic war. 

XLII. This was the last military exploit performed 
by Camillus, for the capture of Velitrae was a direct 
sequel of this campaign, and it yielded to him with- 
out a struggle. But the greatest of his civil contests 
yet remained and it was harder to wage it now against 
a people which had come back flushed with victory, 
and bent on electing a plebeian consul, contrary to 
the established law. But the Senate opposed their 
demands, and would not suffer Camillus to lay aside . 
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his office, thinking that, with the aid of his great 
power and authority, they could make a better fight 
in defence of their aristocracy. But once when 
Camillus was seated in state and despatching public 
business in the forum, an officer, sent by the tribunes 
of the people, ordered him to follow, actually lay- 
ing hands upon him as though to hale him away. 
All at once such cries and tumult as had never 
been heard before filled the forum, the friends of 
Camillus thrusting the plebeian officer down from the 
tribunal, and the multitude below ordering him to 
drag the dictator away. Camillus, perplexed at the 
issue, did not renounce his office, but taking the — 
senators with him, marched off to their place of 
meeting. Before he entered this, turning to the 
Capitol, he prayed the gods to bring the present 
tumults to their happiest end, solemnly vowing to 
build a temple to Concord when the confusion was 
over. 

In the Senate there was a great conflict of opposing 
views, but nevertheless, the milder course prevailed, 
concession was made to the people, and permission 
given them to elect one of the consuls from their 
own body. When the dictator announced this to 
the people as the will and pleasure of the Senate, at 
once, as was to be expected, they were delighted to 
be reconciled with the Senate, and escorted Camillus 
to his home with loud applause. On the following 
day they held an assembly and voted to build a 
temple of Concord, as Camillus had vowed, and to 
have it face the forum and place of assembly, 
to commemorate what had now happened. They 
voted also to add a day to the so-called Latin festival, 
and thereafter to celebrate four days, and that all 
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Romans at once perform sacrifices with garlands on 
their heads. At the elections held by Camillus, 
Marcus Aemilius was chosen consul from the 
patricians, and Lucius Sextus first consul from the 
plebeians. This was the last public act of Camillus. 

XLIII. In the year following, a pestilential sick- 
ness visited Rome, carrying off an incalculable number 
of the common people, and most of the magistrates. 
Camillus also died at this time, and he was full ripe 
for death, if any man ever was, considering his years 
and the completeness of his life; yet his loss grieved 
the Romans more than that of all those who perished 
of the plague at this time. 
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1 #pxev 5 Blass, adopting Sintenis’ conjecture: Apéte. 
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I. Aristipes, the son of [Uysimachus, ‘belonged 
to the tribe Antiochis, and to the deme Alopecé. 
As regards his substance, stories differ, some having 
it that he passed all the days of his life in severe 
poverty, and that at his death he left behind 
him .two daughters who for a long time were 
not sought in marriage because of their indigence. 
But in contradiction of this story which so many 
writers give, Demetrius of Phalerum, in his 
<< Socrates,’ says he knows of an estate in Phalerum 
which belonged to Aristides—the one in which he 
lies buried, and regards as proofs of his opulent 
circumstances, first, his office of Archon Eponymous, 
which only he could hold who obtained it by lot from 
among the families carrying the highest property- 
assessments (these were called Pentacostomedimni, or 
Five-hundred-bushellers) ; second, his banishment in 
ostracism, for no poor men, but only men from 
great houses which incurred envy because of 
their family prestige, were liable to ostracism ; 
third, and last, the fact that he left in the 
precinct of Dionysus as offerings for victory some 
choregic tripods, which, even in our day, were pointed 
out as still bearing the inscription: “ The tribe 
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“"Avtuoxis éevixa, Apioreidns éyopnye, ’Apyxé- 
oTpatos édiOacKe.” 

Tourl pév ovv, xatrep etvar Soxody péytoTor, 
aoQevéotatov éott. Kat yap ‘Erapewvoveas, dv 
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boat pirotipias Twos axepSous ExovTar Kat Aap- 
WpoTNTos ov“ atrwOodvTar. 

Ilavaitios pévtot tept Tod rpizrodos atodaiver 
Tov Anuntptoy opwvupia Sievrevopévov: amo yap 
tav Mndixav eis tTHv tTéeXNeuTHY Tov [leXoTrovYN- 
avaKxod troNéuou Svo0 povous ‘Aptoreidas yopnyous 
avaypadecOar vxavras, av ovdétepov clvar TO 
Avotpaxou TOV aurov, ara Tov pey Hevodirou 
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vnoparots auxvol xyopav diddcKnarov dvaypd- 
govot. 

To pév ovv Tod Ilavartiou Bértiov émucxemréov 
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Antiochis was victorious; Aristides was Choregus ; 
Archestratus was Poet.” 

Now this last argument, though it seems very 
strong, is really very weak. For both Epaminondas, 
who, as all men know, was reared and always lived 
in great poverty, and Plato the philosopher, took 
it upon themselves to furnish munificent public 
performances, the first, of men trained to play 
the flute, the second, of boys trained to sing and 
dance ; but Plato received the money that he spent 
thereon from Dion of Syracuse, and Epaminondas 
from Pelopidas. Good men wage no savage and 
relentless war against the gifts of friends, but 
while they look upon gifts taken to be stored 
away and increase the receiver's wealth as ignoble 
and mean, they refuse none which promote an 
unselfish and splendid munificence. 

However, as regards the tripods, Panaetius tries 
to. show that Demetrius was deceived by identity 
of name. From the Persian wars, he says, down 
to the end of the Peloponnesian war, only two 
Aristides are recorded as victorious choregi, and 
neither of them is identical with the son of 
Lysimachus. One was the son of Xenophilus, and 
the other lived long afterwards, as is proved by 
the inscription itself, which is written in the 
character used after Eucleides,! as well as by the 
last name, Archestratus, of whom there is no 
record during the Persian wars, while during the 
time of the Peloponnesian war his name often 
appears as that of a choral poet. 

This argument of Panaetius should be more closely 


1 In 403-402 8.c., when Eucleides was Archon Hponymous, 
the Ionian alphabet was officially adopted at Athens. 
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examined as to its validity ; but to banishment in 
ostracism every one was liable who was superior 
to the common run of men in reputation, or lineage, 
or eloquence. And so it was that Damon, the 
teacher of. Pericles, was ostracized because he 
was thought to be rather extraordinary in his 
wisdom.! Furthermore, Idomeneus says that Aristides 
obtained the office of archon, not by lot, but by 
the election of the Athenians.?, And if he was 
made archon after the battle of Plataea, as Demetrius 
himself has written, it is certainly very credible 
that in view of such a reputation and such successes 
as he there won, he should be deemed worthy, 
for his valour, of an office which men who drew lots 
for it obtained for their wealth. In fact, Demetrius 
is clearly ambitious to rescue not only Aristides, 
but also Socrates from what he deems the great 
evil of poverty, for he says that Socrates owned 
not only his house, but also seventy minas out at 
interest with Crito. 

II. Aristides was an intimate friend of that 
Cleisthenes who set the state in order after the 
expulsion of the tyrants. He also admired and 
emulated, above all other statesmen, Lycurgus 
the Lacedaemonian. He therefore favoured an 
aristocratic form of’ government, and ever had 
opposed to him, as champion of the people, Themis- 
tocles the son of Neocles. Some say that even 
as boys and fellow-pupils, from the outset, in every 
word and deed, whether serious or trivial, they 
were at variance with one another, and that by 


1 Pericles, iv. 2. 
2 From 508 B.o. to 487 B.c. the archons were elected by 
the Assembly ; after 487, they were once more chosen by lot. 
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1 arevii MSS. and editors,:including Sintenis': dreve? after 
Classen. 
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this very rivalry their natures were straightway 
made manifest, the one as dexterous, reckless, and 
unscrupulous, easily carried with impetuosity into 
any and every undertaking ; the other as established 
on a firm character, intent on justice, and admitting 
_ no falsity or vulgarity or deceit, not even in any 
sport whatsoever. 

But Ariston of Ceos says that this enmity of 
theirs, which came to be so intense, had its origin 
in a love affair. They were both enamoured of 
Stesilatis, who was of Ceian birth, and in beauty 
of person the most brilliant of youths; and they 
cherished their passion so immoderately, that not 
even after the boy’s beauty had faded did they 
lay aside their rivalry, but, as though they had 
merely taken preliminary practice and exercise in 
that, they presently engaged in matters of state 
also with passionate heat and opposing desires. 

Themistocles joined a society of political friends, 
and so secured no inconsiderable support and, power. 
Hence when some one told him that he would be a 
good ruler over the Athenians if he would only be 
fair and impartial to all, he replied: “ Never may I 
sit on a tribunal where my friends are to get no 
more advantage from me than strangers.” But 
Aristides walked the way of statesmanship by him- 
_ self, on a private path of his own, as it were, because, 
in the first place, he was unwilling to join with any 
comrades in wrong-doing, or to vex them by with- 
holding favours; and, in the second place, he saw 
that power derived from friends incited many to do 
wrong, and so was on his guard against it, deeming 
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kad Sixaca mpdrrew Kal Néyew akiav Oappeiv Tov 
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it right that the good citizen should base his con- 
fidence only on serviceable and just conduct. 

III. However, since Themistocles was a reckless 
agitator, and opposed and thwarted him in every 
measure of state, Aristides himself also was almost 
compelled—partly in self-defence, and partly to 
curtail his adversary’s power, which was increasing 
through the favour of the many—to set himself in 
opposition to what Themistocles was trying to do, 
thinking it better that some advantages should es- 
cape the people than that his adversary, by pre- 
vailing everywhere, should become too strong. 
Finally there came a time when he opposed and 
defeated Themistocles in an attempt to carry some 
really necessary measure. Then he could no longer 
hold his peace, but declared, as he left the Assembly, 
that there was no safety for the Athenian state 
unless they threw both Themistocles and himself 
into the death-pit. On another occasion he him- 
self introduced a certain measure to the people, and 
was carrying it through successfully, in spite of the 
attacks of the opposition upon it, but just as the 
presiding officer was to put it to the final vote, per- 
ceiving, from the very speeches that had been made 
in opposition to it, the inexpediency of his measure, 
he withdrew it withfout a vote. And oftentimes 
he would introduce his measures through other men, 
that Themistocles might not be driven by the spirit 
of rivalry with him to oppose what was expedient for 
the state. 

Altogether admirable was his steadfast constancy 
amid the revulsions of political feeling. He was not 
unduly lifted up by his honours, and faced adversity 
with a calm gentleness, while in all cases alike he 
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considered it his duty to give his services to his 
country freely and without any reward, either in 
money, or, what meant far more, in reputation. 
And so it befell, as the story goes, that when the 
verses composed by Aeschylus upon Amphiaraiis were 
recited in the theatre :— 


‘«¢ He wishes not to seem, but rather just to be, 
And reap a harvest from deep furrows in a mind 
From which there spring up honourable counsel- 

lings,” } 


all the spectators turned their eyes on Aristides, 
feeling that he, above all men, was possessed of such 
excellence. 

IV. It was not only against the inclinations of his 
good-will and personal favour that he was a most 
strenuous champion of justice, but also against those 
of his anger and hatred. ‘At any rate a story is 
told, how he was once prosecuting an enemy in 
court, and after he had made his accusation the 
judges were loath to hear the defendant at all, and 
demanded that their vote be taken against him 
straightway ; but Aristides sprang to his feet and 
seconded the culprit’s plea for a hearing and the 
usual legal procedure. And again, when he was 
serving as private arbitrator between two men, on 
one of them saying that his opponent had done 
Aristides much injury, “Tell me rather,’ he said, 
“whether he has done thee any wrong; it is for 
thee, not for myself, that I am seeking Justice.” 
When he was elected overseer of the public revenues, 
he proved clearly that large sums had been em- 
bezzled, not only by his fellow-officials, but also by 


1 Seven against Thebes, 592 ff. (Dindorf). 
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those of former years, and particularly by The- 
mistocles :— 


<“‘The man was clever, but of his hand had no control.” 


For this cause, Themistocles banded many to- 
gether against Aristides, prosecuted him for theft at 
the auditing of his accounts, and actually got a 
verdict against him, according to Idomeneus. But 
the first and best men of the city were incensed at 
this, and he was not only exempted from his fine, 
but even appointed to administer the same charge 
again. Then he pretended to repent him of his 
former course, and made himself more pliable, thus 
giving pleasure to those who were stealing the 
common funds by not examining them or holding 
them to strict account, so that they gorged them- 
selves with ¢he public moneys, and then lauded 
Aristides to the skies, and pleaded with the people 
in his behalf, eagerly desirous that he be once more 
elected to his office. But just as they were about to 
vote, Aristides rebuked the Athenians. “ Verily,” 
said he, “when I served you in office with fidelity 
and honour, I was reviled and persecuted ; but now 
that I am flinging away much of the common fund 
to thieves, I am thought to be an admirable citizen. 
For my part, I am more ashamed of my present 
honour than I was of my former condemnation, and 
I am sore distressed for you, because it is more 
honourable in your eyes to please base men than to 
guard the public moneys.’’ By these words, as well 
as by exposing their thefts, he did indeed stop 
the mouths of the men who were then testifying 
loudly in his favour, but he won genuine and just 
praise from the best citizens. 
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V. Now when Datis, on being sent by Darius 
ostensibly to punish the Athenians for burning 
Sardis, but really to subdue all the Hellenes, put 
in at Marathon with all his armament and went to 
ravaging the country, then, of the ten generals 
appointed by the Athenians for the conduct of the 
war, it was Miltiades who enjoyed the greatest con- 
sideration, but in reputation and influence Aristides 
was second. By adopting at that time the opinion 
of Miltiades about the battle to be fought, he did 
much to turn the scale in its favour. And since 
each general held the chief authority for a single 
day in turn, when the command came round to him, 
he handed it over to Miltiades, thereby teaching his - 
fellow-officers that to obey and follow men of 
wisdom is not disgraceful, but dignified and salutary. 
By thus appeasing the jealousy of his colleagues and 
inducing them to be cheerfully contented in the 
adoption of a single opinion (and that the best), 
he confirmed Miltiades in the strength which comes 
from an unrestricted power. For each of the other 
generals at once relinquished his own right to com- 
mand for a day in turn, and put himself under the 
orders of Miltiades. | 

In the battle, the Athenian centre was the hardest 
pressed, and it was there that the Barbarians held 
their ground the longest, over against the tribes 
Leontis and Antiochis. There, then, Themistocles 
and Aristides fought brilliantly, ranged side by side ; 
for one was a Leontid, the other an Antiochid. 


‘' When the Athenians had routed the Barbarians 


and driven them aboard their ships, and saw that 
they were sailing away, not toward the islands, but 
into the gulf toward Attica under compulsion of 
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wind and wave, then they were afraid lest the 
enemy find Athens empty of defenders, and so they 
hastened homeward with nine tribes, and reached 
the city that very day. But Aristides was left 
behind at Marathon with his own tribe, to guard 
the captives and the booty. Nor did he belie his 
reputation, but- though silver and gold lay about in 
heaps, and though there were all sorts of raiment 
and untold wealth besides in the tents and captured 
utensils, he neither desired to meddle with it him- 
self, nor would he suffer any one else to do so, 
although certain ones helped themselves without his 
knowledge. Among these was Callias the Torch- 
bearer.! 

Some Barbarian, it seems, rushed up to this man, 
supposing him to be a king from his long hair and the 
headband that he wore, made obeisance to him, and 
taking him by the hand in suppliant fashion, showed 
him a great mass of gold buried up in a sort of pit. 

llias, most savage and lawless of men, took up the 
gold; but the man, to prevent his betraying the 
matter to others, he slew. From this circumstance, 
they say, his descendants are called by the comic 
poets “ Laccopluti,” or “ Pit-wealthies,” in sly 
allusion to the place where Callias found his gold. 

Aristides at once received the office of. Archon 
Eponymous. And yet Demetrius of Phalerum says 
that it was a little while before his death, and after 
the battle of Plataea, that the man held this office.” 
But in the official records, after Xanthippides, in 
whose year of office Mardonius was deteated at 
Plataea, you cannot find, long as the list is, so much 


1 Qne of the highest officers at the celebration of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. 2 479-478 B.c. 
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as the name Aristides; whereas immediately after 
Phaenippus, in whose year of office the victory at 
Marathon was won, an Aristides is recorded as 
archon.! 

VI. Of all his virtues, it was his justice that most 
impressed the multitude, because of its most con- 
tinual and most general exercise. Wherefore, though 
poor and a man of the people, he acquired that most 
kingly and godlike surname of “The Just.” This 
no kings or tyrants ever coveted, nay, they rejoiced 
to be surnamed “ Besiegers,’ or “ Thunderbolts,” or 
‘Conquerors,’ and some “ Eagles,’ or “ Hawks,” 2 
cultivating the reputation which is based on violence 
and power, as it seems, rather than on virtue. And 
yet divinity, to which such men are eager to adapt 
and conform themselves, is believed to have three 
elements of superiority,—incorruption, power, and 
virtue ; and the most reverend, the divinest of these, 
is virtue. For vacuum and the ultimate elements 
partake of incorruption; and great power is ex- 
hibited by earthquakes and thunderbolts, and rushing 
tornadoes, and invading floods; but in fundamental 
justice nothing participates except through the 
exercice of intelligent reasoning powers. 

Therefore, considering the three feelings which 
are generally entertained towards divinity,—envy, 
fear, and honourable regard, men seem to envy and 
felicitate the deities for their incorruption and per- 
petuity ; to dread and fear them for their sovereignty 
and power ; but to love and honour and revere them 


1 490-489 B.c. 
2 Demetrius Polorcetes; Ptolemy Ceraunos; Seleucus 
Nicator; Pyrrhus Aétos ; Antiochus Hieraz. 
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for their justice. And yet, although men are thus 
disposed, it is immortality, of which our nature is 
not capable, and power, the chief disposal of which 
is in the hands of fortune, that they eagerly desire ; 
while as for virtue, the only divine excellence within 
our reach, they put it at the bottom of the list, 
unwisely too, since a life passed in power and great 
fortune and authority needs justice to make it 
' divine; by injustice it is made bestial. 

VII. Now, to resume, it befell Aristides to be 
loved at first because of this surname, but afterwards 
to be jealously hated, especially when Themistocles 
set the story going among the multitude that 
Aristides had done away with the public courts 
of justice by his determining and judging everything 
_in private, and that, without any one perceiving it, 
he had established for himself a monarchy, saving 
only the armed body-guard. And_ besides, the 
people too must by this time have become greatly 
elated over their victory; they thought nothing too 
good for themselves, and were therefore vexed with 
those who towered above the multitude in name and 
reputation. So they assembled in the city from all 
the country round, and ostracized Aristides, giving 
to their envious dislike of his reputation the name of 
fear of tyranny. 

Now the sentence of ostracism was not a chastise- 
ment of base practices, nay, it was speciously called 
a humbling and docking of oppressive prestige and 
power ; but it was really a merciful exorcism of the 
spirit of jealous hate, which thus vented its malig- 
nant desire to injure, not in some irreparable evil, 
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but in a mere change of residence for ten years. 
And when ignoble men of the baser sort came to be 
subjected to this penalty, it ceased to be inflicted at 
all, and {Punetborus was the last to be thus ostracized.! 
It is said that Hyperbolus was ostracized for the 
following, reason. Alcibiades and Nicias had the 
greatest power in the state, and were at odds. 
Accordingly, when the people were about to exercise 
the ostracism, and were clearly going to vote against 
one or the other of these two men, they came to 
terms with one another, united their opposing 
factions, and effected the ostracism of Hyperbolus. 
The people were incensed at this for they felt that 
the institution had been insulted and abused, and so 
they abandoned it utterly and put an end to it. 

The method of procedure—to give a general out- 
line—was as follows. Each voter took an ostrakon, 
or potsherd, wrote on it the name of that citizen 
whom he wished to remove from the city, and 
brought it to a place in the agora which was all 
fenced about with railings. The archons first counted 
the total number of ostraka cast. For if the voters 
were less than six thousand, the ostracism was void. 
Then they separated the names, and the man who 
had received the most votes they proclaimed banished 
for ten years, with the right to enjoy the income 
from his property. 

Now at the time of which I was speaking, as the 
voters were inscribing their ostraka, it is said that an 
unlettered and utterly boorish fellow handed his 
ostrakon to Aristides, whom he took to be one of the 
ordinary crowd, and asked him to write Aristides on 
it. He, astonished, asked the man what possible 


1 About 417 B.c. Cf. Nicias, xi., Alcibiades, xiii. 
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wrong Aristides had done him. “None whatever,’ 
was the answer, “I don’t even know the fellow, but 
Iam tired of hearing him everywhere called ‘The 
Just.’”” On hearing this, Aristides made no answer, 
but wrote his name on the ostrakon and handed it 
back. Finally, as he was departing the city, he 
lifted up his hands to heaven and prayed—a prayer 
the opposite, as it seems, of that which Achilles 
made !—that no crisis might overtake the Athenians 
which should compel the people to remember 
Aristides. 

VIII. But in the third year thereafter,?, when 
Xerxes was marching through Thessaly and Boeotia 
against Attica, they repealed their law of ostracism, 
and voted that those who had been sent away under 
it might return. The chief reason for this was their 
fear of Aristides, lest he attach himself to the 
enemy’s cause, and corrupt and pervert many of his 
fellow-citizens to .the side of the Barbarian. But 
they much misjudged the man. Even before this 
decree of theirs, he was ever inciting and urging 
the Hellenes to win their freedom; and after it was 
passed, when Themistocles was general with sole 
powers, he assisted him in every undertaking and 
counsel, although he thereby, for the sake of the 
general safety, made his chiefest foe the most 
famous of men. 

Thus when Eurybiades wished to abandon Salamis, 
but the Barbarian triremes, putting out by night, had 
encompassed the strait where he lay round about, 
and had beset the islands therein, and no Hellene 
knew of this encompassment, Aristides came over to 
them from Aegina, venturously sailing through the 


1 Tiad i. 407-412. ? 480 B.C. 
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enemy's ships. He went at once by night to the 
tent of Themistocles, and called him forth alone. 
“© Themistocles,” said he, “if we are wise, we shall 
at last lay aside our vain and puerile contention, and 
begin a salutary and honourable rivalry with one 
another in emulous struggles to save Hellas, thou as 
commanding general, I as assistant counsellor, since 
at the very outset I learn that thou art the only one 
who has adopted the best policy, urging as thou 
dost to fight a decisive sea-fight here in the narrows 
as soon as may be. And though thine allies oppose 
thee, thy foes would seem to assist thee; for the sea 
round about and behind us is already filled with 
hostile ships, so that even our unwilling ones must 
now of necessity be brave men and fight. Indeed, 
no way of escape is left.’’ To this Themistocles 
replied : “I should not have wished, O Aristides, to 
find thee superior to me here; but I shall try to 
emulate thy fair beginning, and to surpass thee in 
my actions.” At the same time he told Aristides of 
the trick that he had contrived against the Barbarian, 
and entreated him to show Eurybiades convincingly, 
inasmuch as he had the greater credit with that 
commander, that there was no safety except in a 
sea-fight. So it happened in the council of generals 
that Cleocritus the Corinthian declared to The- 
mistocles that Aristides also was opposed to his plan, 
since he, though present, held his peace. Aristides 
at once replied that he would not have held his 
peace had not Themistocles counselled for the best ; 
but as it was, he kept quiet, not out of any good- 
will to the- man, but because he approved of his 
plan. 
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IX. While the captains of the Hellenes were 
acting on this plan, Aristides noticed that Psyttaleia, 
a small island lying in the straits in front of Salamis, 
was full of the enemy. He therefore embarked 
in small boats the most ardent and the most 
warlike of the citizens, made a landing on Psyttaleia, 
joined battle with the Barbarians, and slew them 
all, save the few conspicuous men who were taken 
alive. Among these were three sons of the King’s 
sister Sandaucé,! whom he straightway sent to 
Themistocles, and it is said that, in obedience 
to some oracle or other, and at the bidding of 
Euphrantides the seer, they were sacrificed to 
Dionysus Carnivorous. Then Aristides lined the 
islet all round with his hoplites, and lay in wait 
for any who should be cast up there, that no 
friend might perish, and no foe escape. For the 
greatest crowding of the ships, and the most 
strenuous part of the battle, seems to have been 
in this region. And for this reason a trophy was 
erected on Psyttaleia. 

After the battle, Themistocles, by way of sounding 
Aristides, said that the deed they had now 
performed was a noble one, but a greater still 
remained, and that was to capture Asia in Europe, 
by sailing up to the Hellespont as fast as they could 
and cutting in twain the bridges there. But 
Aristides cried out with a loud voice and bade 
him abandon the proposal, and seek rather with 
all diligence how they might most speedily expel 
the Mede from Hellas, lest, being shut in and 
unable to make his escape, from sheer necessity 


1 Cf. Themistocles, xiii. 2. 
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he throw this vast force of his upon the defensive. 
So Themistocles sent once more the eunuch Arnaces,! 
a prisoner of war, bidding him tell the King that 
the Hellenes had actually set out on a voyage 
to attack the bridges, but that he, Themistocles, 
had succeeded in turning them back, wishing to 
save the King. 

X. At this Xerxes grew exceeding fearful, and. 
hurried straight to the Hellespont; but Mardonius, 
with the flower of the army, to the number of 
three hundred thousand men, was left behind. 
He was a formidable adversary, and because his 
confidence in his infantry was strong, he wrote 
threateningly to the Hellenes, saying: “Ye have 
conquered with your maritime timbers landsmen 
who know not how to ply the oar; but now, broad 
is the land of Thessaly and fair the plain of Boeotia 
for brave horsemen and men-at-arms to contend 
in.” But to the Athenians he sent separate letters 
and proposals from the King, who promised to 
rebuild their city, give them much money, and 
make them lords of the Hellenes, if only they 
would cease fighting against him. 

When the Lacedaemonians learned this, they 
took fright, and sent an embassy to Athens, begging 
the Athenians to despatch their wives and children 
to Sparta, and to accept from her a support for’ 
their aged and infirm; for great was the distress 
among the people, since it had so recently lost 
both land and city. However, after listening to 
the embassy, on motion of Aristides, they answered 


1 Cf. Themistocles, xvi. 2 f. 
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with an admirable answer, declaring that they 
could be tolerant with their foes for supposing 
that everthing was to be bought for wealth and 
money, since their foes could conceive of nothing 
higher than these things; but they were indignant 
at the Lacedaemonians for having an eye only 
to the penury and indigence that now reigned 
at Athens, and for being so unmindful of the valour 
and ambition of the Athenians as to exhort them 
to contend for Hellas merely to win their rations. 
When Aristides had made this motion and _ had 
introduced the waiting embassies into the Assembly, 
he bade the Lacedaemonians tell their people that 
there was not bulk of gold above or below ground 
so large that the Athenians would take it in 
payment for the freedom of the Hellenes; and to 
the messengers of Mardonius he said, pointing to 
the sun: “As long as yonder sun journeys his 
appointed journey, so long will the Athenians wage 
war against the Persians in behalf of the land 
which has been ravaged by them and of the 
temples which they have defiled and consumed 
with fire.” Still further, he made a motion that 
the priests should solemnly curse all who came to 
a parley with the Medes or forsook the alliance of 
the Hellenes. 

When Mardonius for the second time invaded 
Attica, again the people crossed over to Salamis. 
Then Aristides, who had been sent as envoy to 
Lacedaemon, inveighed against their sluggishness 
and indifference, in that they had once more 
abandoned Athens to the Barbarian, and demanded 
that they go to the aid of what was still left of 
Hellas. On hearing this, the Ephors, as long as 
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wrong Aristides had done him. ‘None whatever,” 
was the answer, “I don’t even know the fellow, but 
Iam tired of hearing him everywhere called ‘The 
Just.’”’ On hearing this, Aristides made no answer, 
but wrote his name on the ostrakon and handed it 
back. Finally, as he was departing the city, he 
lifted up his hands to heaven and prayed—a prayer 
the opposite, as it seems, of that which Achilles 
made !—that no crisis might overtake the Athenians 
which should compel the people to remember 
Aristides. 

VIII. But in the third year thereafter,?, when 
Xerxes was marching through Thessaly and Boeotia 
against Attica, they repealed their law of ostracism, 
and voted that those who had been sent away under 
it might return. The chief reason for this was their 
fear of Aristides, lest he attach himself to the 
enemy’s cause, and corrupt and pervert many of his 
fellow-citizens to the side of the Barbarian. But 
they much misjudged the man. Even before this 
decree of theirs, he was ever inciting and urging 
the Hellenes to win their freedom; and after it was 
passed, when Themistocles was general with sole 
powers, he assisted him in every undertaking and 
counsel, although he thereby, for the sake of the 
general safety, made his chiefest foe the most 
famous of men. 

Thus when Eurybiades wished to abandon Salamis, 
but the Barbarian triremes, putting out by night, had 
encompassed the strait where he lay round about, 
and had beset the islands therein, and no Hellene 
knew of this encompassment, Aristides came over to 
them from Aegina, venturously sailing through the 


1 Wiad i, 407-412, 2 480 B.C. 
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enemy's ships. He went at once by night to the 
tent of Themistocles, and called him forth alone. 
‘©O Themistocles,” said he, “if we are wise, we shall 
at last lay aside our vain and puerile contention, and 
begin a salutary and honourable rivalry with one 
another in emulous struggles to save Hellas, thou as 
commanding general, I as assistant counsellor, since 
at the very outset I learn that thou art the only one 
who has adopted the best policy, urging as thou 
dost to fight a decisive sea-fight here in the narrows 
as soon as may be. And though thine allies oppose 
thee, thy foes would seem to assist thee; for the sea 
round about and behind us is already filled with 
hostile ships, so that even our unwilling ones must 
now of necessity be brave men and fight. Indeed, 
no way of escape is left.” To this Themistocles 
replied: “I should not have wished, O Aristides, to 
find thee superior to me here; but I shall try to 
emulate thy fair beginning, and to surpass thee in 
my actions.” At the same time he told Aristides of 
the trick that he had contrived against the Barbarian, 
and entreated him to show Eurybiades convincingly, 
inasmuch as he had the greater credit with that 
commander, that there was no safety except in a 
sea-fight. So it happened in the council of generals 
that Cleocritus the Corinthian declared to The- 
mistocles that Aristides also was opposed to his plan, 
since he, though present, held his peace. Aristides 
at once replied that he would not have held his 
peace had not Themistocles counselled for the best ; 
but as it was, he kept quiet, not out of any good- 
will to the: man, but because he approved of his 
plan. 
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IX. While the captains of the Hellenes were 
acting on this plan, Aristides noticed that Psyttaleia, 
a small island lying in the straits in front of Salamis, 
was full of the enemy. He therefore embarked 
in small boats the most ardent and the most 
warlike of the citizens, made a landing on Psyttaleia, 
joined battle with the Barbarians, and slew them 
all, save the few conspicuous men who were taken 
alive. Among these were three sons of the King’s 
sister Sandaucé,! whom he straightway sent to 
Themistocles, and it is said that, in obedience 
to some oracle or other, and at the bidding of 
Euphrantides the seer, they were sacrificed to 
Dionysus Carnivorous. Then Aristides lined the 
islet all round with his hoplites, and lay in wait 
for any who should be cast up there, that no 
friend might perish, and no foe escape. For the 
greatest crowding of the ships, and the most 
strenuous part of the battle, seems to have been 
in this region. And for this reason a trophy was 
erected on Psyttaleia. 

After the battle, Themistocles, by way of sounding 
Aristides, said that the deed they had now 
performed was a noble one, but a greater still 
remained, and that was to capture Asia in Europe, 
by sailing up to the Hellespont as fast as they could 
and cutting in twain the bridges there. But 
Aristides cried out with a loud voice and bade 
him abandon the proposal, and seek rather with 
all diligence how they might most speedily expel 
the Mede from Hellas, lest, being shut in and 
unable to make his escape, from sheer necessity 


1 Cf. Themistocles, xiii. 2. 
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he throw this vast force of his upon the defensive. 
So Themistocles sent once more the eunuch Arnaces,} 
a prisoner of war, bidding him tell the King that 
the Hellenes had actually set out on a voyage 
to attack the bridges, but that he, Themistocles, 
had succeeded in turning them back, wishing to 
save the King. 

X. At this Xerxes grew exceeding fearful, and 
hurried straight to the Hellespont ; but Mardonius, 
with the flower of the army, to the number of 
three hundred thousand men, was left behind. 
He was a formidable adversary, and because his 
confidence in his infantry was strong, he wrote 
threateningly to the Hellenes, saying: “ Ye have 
conquered with your maritime timbers. landsmen 
who know not how to ply the oar; but now, broad 
is the land of Thessaly and fair the plain of Boeotia 
for brave horsemen and men-at-arms to contend 
in.” But to the Athenians he sent separate letters 
and proposals from the King, who promised to 
rebuild their city, give them much money, and 
make them lords of the Hellenes, if only they 
would cease fighting against him. 

When the Lacedaemonians learned this, they 
took fright, and sent an embassy to Athens, begging 
the Athenians to despatch their wives and children 
to Sparta, and to accept from her a support for’ 
their aged and infirm; for great was the distress 
among the people, since it had so recently lost 
both land and city. However, after listening to 
the embassy, on motion of Aristides, they answered 


1 Cf. Themistocles, xvi. 2 f. 
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with an admirable answer, declaring that they 
could be tolerant with their foes for supposing 
that everthing was to be bought for wealth and 
money, since their foes could conceive of nothing 
higher than these things; but they were indignant 
at the Lacedaemonians for having an eye only 
to the penury and indigence that now reigned 
at Athens, and for being so unmindful of the valour 
and ambition of the Athenians as to exhort them 
to contend tor Hellas merely to win their rations. 
When Aristides had made this motion and had 
introduced the waiting embassies into the Assembly, 
he bade the Lacedaemonians tell their people that 
there was not bulk of gold above or below ground 
so large that the Athenians would take it in 
payment for the freedom of the Hellenes; and to 
the messengers of Mardonius he said, pointing to 
the sun: “As long as yonder sun journeys his 
appointed journey, so long will the Athenians wage 
war against the Persians in behalf of the land 
which has been ravaged by them and of the 
temples which they have defiled and consumed 
with fire.” Still further, he made a motion that 
the priests should solemnly curse all who came to 
a parley with the Medes or forsook the alliance of 
the Hellenes. 

When Mardonius for the second time invaded 
Attica, again the people crossed over to Salamis. 
Then Aristides, who had been sent as envoy to 
Lacedaemon, inveighed against their sluggishness 
and_ indifference, in that they had once more 
abandoned Athens to the Barbarian, and demanded 
that they go to the aid of what was still left of 
Hellas. On hearing this, the Ephors, as long as 
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it was day, publicly disported themselves in easy- 
going festival fashion ; for it was their festival of the 
Hyacinthta. But in the night they selected five 
thousand Spartans, each of whom had seven Helots 
to attend upon him, and sent them forth without 
the knowledge of the Athenians. So when Aristides 
came befote them with renewed invectives, they 
laughed and said he was but a sleepy babbler, 
for that their army was already in Arcadia on 
its march against the “strangers” (they called the 
Persians strangers). But Aristides declared they 
were jesting out of all season, forasmuch as they 
were deceiving their friends instead of their enemies. 
This is the way Idomeneus tell the story. But in 
the decree which Aristides caused to be passed, he 
himself is not named as envoy, but Cimon, Xanthippus, 
and Myronides. 

XI. Having been elected general with sole powers 
in view of the expected-battle, he came to Plataea ! 
at the head of eight thousand Athenian hoplites. 
There Pausanias also, the commander in chief of 
the whole Hellenic army, joined him with his 
Spartans, and the forces of the rest of the Hellenes 
kept streaming up. Now, generally speaking, 
there was no limit to the encampment of the 
Barbarians as it lay stretched out along the river 
Asopus, so vast was it; but round their baggage 
trains and chief headquarters they built a quad- 
rangular wall, whereof each side was ten stadia 
in length. | 

To Pausanias and all the Hellenes under him 
Tisamenus the Eleian made prophecy, and foretold 
victory for them if they acted on the defensive and 
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did not advance to the attack. But Aristides sent 
to Delphi and received from the god response that 
the Athenians would be superior to their foes if they 
made vows to Zeus, Cithaeronian Hera, Pan, and 
the Sphragitic nymphs; paid sacrifices to the heroes 
Androcrates, Leucon, Pisandrus, Damocrates, Hyp- 
sion, Actaeon, and Polyidus; and if they sustained 
the peril of battle on their own soil, in the plain of 
Eleusinian Demeter and Cora. When this oracle 
was reported to Aristides, it perplexed him greatly. 
The heroes to whom he was to sacrifice were, it was 
true, ancient dignitaries of the Plataeans; and the 
cave of the Sphragitic nymphs was on one of the 
peaks of Cithaeron, facing the summer sunsets, and 
-in it there was also an oracle in former days, as they 
say, and many of the natives were possessed of the 
oracular power, and these were called nympholepis, 
or “ nymph-possessed.”” But the plain of Eleusinian 
Demeter, and the promise of victory to the Athenians 
if they fought the battle in their own territory, 
called them back, as it were, to Attica, and changed 
the seat of war. 

At this time the general of the Plataeans, Arim- 
nestus, had a dream in which he thought he was 
accosted by Zeus the Saviour and asked what the 
Hellenes had decided to do, and replied: “On the 
morrow, my Lord, we are going to lead our army 
back to Eleusis, and fight out our issue with the 
Barbarians there, in accordance with the Pythian 
oracle.” Then the god said they were entirely in 
error, for the Pythian oracle’s places were there in 
the neighbourhood of Plataea, and if they sought 
them they would surely find them. All this was 
made so vivid to Arimnestus that as soon as he awoke 
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he summoned the oldest and most experienced of his 
fellow-citizens. By conference and _ investigation 
with these he discoverd that near Hysiae, at the 
foot of mount Cithaeron, there was a very ancient 
temple bearing the names of Eleusinian Demeter and 
Cora. Straightway then he took Aristides and led 
him to the spot. They found that it was naturally 
very well suited to the array of infantry against a 
force that was superior in cavalry, since the spurs of 
Cithaeron made the edges of the plain adjoining the 
temple unfit for horsemen. There, too, was the 
shrine of the hero Androcrates hard by, enveloped 
in a grove of dense and shady trees. And besides, 
that the oracle might leave no rift in the hope 
of victory, the Plataeans voted, on motion of Arim- 
nestus, to remove the boundaries of Plataea on 
the side toward Attica, and to give this territory 
to the Athenians, that so they might contend in 
defence of Hellas on their own soil, in accordance 
with the oracle. 

This munificence of the Plataeans became so 
celebrated that Alexander, many years afterwards, 
when he was now King of Asia,! built the walls of 
Plataea, and had proclamation made by herald at the 
Olympic games that the King bestowed this grace 
upon the Plataeans in return for their bravery and 
magnanimity in freely bestowing their territory upon 
the Hellenes in the Median war, and so showing 
themselves most zealous of all. 

XII. Now with the Athenians the men of Tegea 
came to strife regarding their position in the line. 
They claimed that, as had always been the case, 
since the Lacedaemonians held the right wing, they 
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themselves should hold the left, and in support of 
their claim they sounded loudly the praises of their 
ancestors. The Athenians were incensed, and 
Aristides came forward and made this speech: “ To 
argue with the men of Tegea about noble birth and 
bravery, there is surely no time now ; but we declare 
to you, O Spartans, and to the rest of the Hellenes, 
that valour is not taken away from a man, nor is 
it given him, by his position in the line. Whatsoever 
post ye shall assign to us, we will endeavour to main- 
tain and adorn it, and so bring no disgrace upon the 
contests we have made before. We are come, not 
to quarrel with our allies, but to do battle with our 
foes ; not to heap praises on our fathers, but to show 
ourselves brave men in the service of Hellas. It is 
this contest which will show how much any city or 
captain or, private soldier is worth to Hellas.” On 
hearing this, the councillors and leaders declared for 
the Athenians, and assigned to them the other wing. 

XIII. While Hellas was thus in suspense and 
Athens especially in danger, certain men of that 
city who were of prominent families and large 
wealth, but had been impoverished by the war, saw 
that with their riches all their influence in the city 
and their reputation had departed, while other men 
now had the honours and offices. They therefore 
met together secretly at a certain house in Plataea, 
and conspired to overthrow the democracy; or, it 
their plans did not succeed, to injure the general 
cause and betray it to the Barbarians. 

Such was the agitation in the camp, and many 
had already been corrupted, when Aristides got 
wind of the matter, and, fearful of the crisis that 
favoured the plot, determined not to leave the 
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matter in neglect, nor yet to bring it wholly to the 
light, since it could not be known how many would 
be implicated by a test which was based on justice 
rather than expediency. Accordingly, he arrested 
some eight or so of the many conspirators. Two of 
these, against whom the charge was first formally 
brought, and who were really the most guilty ones, 
Aeschines of Lamptrae and Agesias of Acharnae, 
fled the camp. The rest he released, affording thus 
an opportunity. for encouragement and repentance to 
those who still thought they had escaped detection, 
and suggested to them that the war was a great 
tribunal for their acquittal from the charges made 
against them, provided they took sincere and 
righteous counsel in behalf of their country. 

XIV. After this, Mardonius made trial of the 
Hellenes with that arm of his service in which he 
thought himself most superior. He despatched all 
his cavalry against them as they lay encamped at the 
foot of Cithaeron, in positions that were rugged and 
rocky—all except the Megarians. These, to the 
number of three thousand, were encamped the 
rather in open plain. For this reason they suffered 
severely at the hands of the cavalry, which poured 
in tides against them, and found access to them 
on every side. Accordingly, they sent a messenger 
in haste to Pausanias, bidding him come to their aid, 
since they were unable of themselves to withstand 
the host of the Barbarians. Pausanias, on hearing 
this, and seeing at once that the camp of the 
Megarians was as good as hidden from view by the 
multitude of the enemy’s javelins and arrows, and 
that its defenders were huddled together in narrow 
quarters, on his own part had no way of rendering 
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them aid against horsemen, since his phalanx of 
Spartans was full-armoured and slow of movement ; 
but to the rest of the generals and captains of the 
Hellenes who were about him he proposed, in order to 
stir up their valour and ambition, that’ some of them 
should volunteer to make contention for the succour 
of the Megarians. The rest all hesitated, but 
Aristides, in behalf of the Athenians, undertook 
the task, and despatched his most zealous captain, 
Olympiodorus, with the three hundred picked men 
of his command, and archers mingled with them. 
These quickly arrayed themselves and advanced 
to the attack on the run. Masistius, the commander 
of the Barbarian cavalry,a man of wonderful prowess 
and of surpassing stature and beauty of person, saw 
them coming, and at once wheeled his horse to 
face them and charged down upon them. Then 
there was a mighty struggle between those who 
withstood and those who made the charge, since 
both regarded this as a test of the whole issue 
between them. Presently the horse of Masistius 
was hit with an arrow, and threw his rider, who 
lay where he fell, unable to raise himself, so heavy 
was his armour; and yet he was no easy prey to 
the Athenians, though they pressed upon him 
and smote him. For not only his chest and 
head, but also his limbs were encased in gold and 
bronze and iron. But at last, with the spike of 
a javelin, through the eye-hole of his helmet, he was 
smitten to the death, and the rest of the Persians 
abandoned his body and fled. The magnitude of 
their success was known to the Hellenes, not 
from the multitude of those they slew, for few 
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. had fallen, but from the grief of the Barbarians. 
For they shore their own hair in tribute to Masistius, 
and that of their horses and mules, and filled the 
plain with their wailing cries. They felt that they 
had lost a man who, after Mardonius himself, was by 
far the first in valour and authority. 

XV. After this cavalry battle, both sides refrained 
from further fighting for a long time, since only 
as they acted on the defensive would victory be 
theirs—so the soothsayers interpreted the sacrifices 
alike for Persians and Hellenes,—but if they attacked, 
defeat. At last Mardonius, since he had supplies 
remaining for only a few days, and since the 
Hellenes were ever increasing in number as fresh 
bodies joined them, impatiently determined to 
wait no longer, but to cross the Asopus at day- 
break and attack the Athenians unexpectedly. 
During the evening he gave the watchword to 
his commanders. 

But about midnight a solitary horseman quietly 
approached the camp of the Hellenes, and falling 
in with the outposts, ordered that Amistides the 
Athenian come to him. He was speedily obeyed, 
and then said: “I am Alexander the Macedonian, 
and I am come at the greatest peril to myself, 
out of my good-will toward you, that no suddenness 
of attack may frighten you into inferior fighting. 
Mardonius will surely give battle on the morrow, 
not because he has substantial hope or even courage, 
but because he is destitute of provisions. His sooth- 
sayers, indeed, are trying ‘to keep him from battle by 
unpropitious sacrifices and oracular utterances, while 
his army is full of dejection and consternation ; 
but he must needs boldly try his fortune, or sit 
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still and endure extremest destitution.” When he 
had told him this, Alexander begged Aristides to 
keep the knowledge to himself and bear it well 
in mind, but to tell it to none other. Aristides 
replied that it was not honourable to conceal this 
knowledge from Pausanias, since it was on him 
that the supreme command devolved, but that 
it should not be told the other leaders before the 
battle; though in case Hellas were victorious, no 
man should remain ignorant of Alexander's zeal 
and valour. After this conversation, the king 
of the Macedonians rode off back again, and 
Aristides went to the tent of Pausanias and told 
him all that had been said. Then they summoned 
the other leaders and gave them orders to keep 
the army in array, since there was to be a 
battle. 

XVI. At this juncture, as Herodotus relates,! 
Pausanias sent word to Aristides, demanding that 
the Athenians change their position and array 
themselves on the right wing, over against the 
Persians, where they would contend better, he 
said, since they were versed already in the Persian 
style of fighting, and emboldened by a previous 
victory over them; the left wing, where the Medising 
Hellenes were going to attack, should be intrusted 
to himself and his Spartans. 

The rest of the Athenian generals thought it 
inconsiderate and annoying in Pausanias to leave 
the rest of his line in the position assigned, while 
he moved them, and them only, back and forth 
like Helots, and put them forward where the 
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fighting was to be hottest. But Aristides declared 
that they were utterly wrong; they had contended 
emulously with the Tegeans, but a little while 
back, for the occupation of the left wing, and 
plumed themselves on being preferred before those 
rivals; but now, when the Lacedaemonians of 
their own accord vacated the right wing for them, 
and after a fashion proffered them the leadership 
among the Hellenes, they neither welcomed the 
reputation thus to be won, nor counted it gain 
that their contention would thus be, not with men 
of the same tribes and kindreds, but rather with 
Barbarians and natural enemies. Upon this the 
Athenians very willingly exchanged posts with 
the Spartans, and the word passed from lip to 
lip far through their ranks that their enemies 
would attack them with no better arms and with 
no braver spirits than at Marathon, nay, with 
the same kind of archery as then, and with the 
same variegated vesture and gold adornments to 
cover soft bodies and unmanly spirits; “while 
we have not only like arms and bodies with our 
brethren of that day, but that greater courage 
which is born of our victories; and our contest is 
not alone for land and city, as theirs was, but 
also for the trophies which they set up at Marathon 
and Salamis, in order that the world may think 
that not even those were due to Miltiades only, 
or to fortune, but to the Athenians.” 

The Spartans and Athenians, then, were busily 
engaged in exchanging posts; but the Thebans 
heard of it from deserters and told Mardonius. He, 
at once, whether through fear of the Athenians or 
out of ambition to engage with the Lacedaemonians, 
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counterchanged his Persians to the right wing, and 
ordered the Hellenes with him to set themselves 
against the Athenians. When this change in his 
enemy's order of battle was manifest, Pausanias 
returned and occupied the right wing again, where- 
upon Mardonius also resumed his own left wing, just 
as he stood at the beginning, facing the Lacedae- 
monians. And thus the day came to an end without 
action. The Hellenes, on deliberation, decided to 
change their camp to a position farther on, and to 
secure a spot where there was plenty of good water, 
since the neighbouring springs were defiled and 
ruined by the Barbarians’ superior force of cavalry. 
XVII. Night came on, and the generals set out to 
lead their forces to the appointed encampment. The 
soldiers, however, showed no great eagerness to 
follow in close order, but when they had once 
abandoned their first defences, most of them hurried 
on toward the city of Plataea, and there tumult 
reigned as they scattered about and encamped in no 
order whatsover. But it chanced that the Lacedae- 
monians were left alone behind the others, and that 
too against their will. For Agjompharetus, a man of 
a fierce and venturesome spirit, who had long been 
mad for battle and distressed by the many post- 
ponements and delays, now at last lost all control 
of himself, denounced the change of position as a 
runaway flight, and declared that he would not 
abandon his post, but stay there with his company 
and await the onset of Mardonius. And when 
Pausanias came up and told him that their action 
had been formally voted by the Hellenes in council, 
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Amompharetus picked up a great stone and threw it 
down at the feet of Pausanias, saying that was his 
personal ballot for battle, and he cared not a whit 
for the cowardly counsels and votes of the rest. 
Pausanias, perplexed at the case, sent to the Athe- 
nians, who were already moving off, begging them 
to wait and make the march in company with him, 
and then began to lead the rest of his troops 
toward Plataea, with the idea that he would thus 
force Amompharetus from his position. 

At this point day overtook them, and Mardonius, 
who did not fail to notice that the Hellenes had 
abandoned their encampment, with his force in full 
array, bore down upon the Lacedaemonians, with great 
shouting and clamour on the part of the Barbarians, 
who felt that there would be no real battle, but that 
the Hellenes had only to be snatched off as they 
fled. And this lacked but little of coming to pass. 
For Pausanias, on seeing the situation, though he 
did check his march and order every man to take 
post for battle, forgot, either in his rage at Amom- 
pharetus or his confusion at the speed of the enemy, 
to give the signal for battle to the confederate 
Hellenes. For this reason they did not come to his 
aid at once, nor in a body, but in small detachments 
and straggling, after the battle was already joined. 

When Pausanias got no favourable omens from his 
sacrifices, he ordered his Lacedaemonians to sit quiet 
with their shields planted in front of them, and to 
await his orders, making no attempt to repulse their 
enemies, while he himself went to sacrificing again. 
By this time the horsemen were charging upon 
them ; presently their missiles actually reached them, 
and many a Spartan was smitten. And then it was 
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that Callicrates, said to be the fairest of the Hellenes 
to look upon, and the tallest man in their whole 
army, was shot, and, dying, said he did not grieve at 
death, since he had left his home to die for Hellas, 
but at dying without striking a single blow. Their 
experience was indeed a terrible one, but the restraint 
of the men was wonderful. They did not try to 
repel the enemy who were attacking them, but 
awaited from their god and their general the favour- 
able instant, while they endured wounds and death 
at their posts. 

Some say that as Pausanias was sacrificing and 
praying, a little to one side of his line of battle, 
some Lydians suddenly fell upon him and rudely 
hurled away the sacrificial offerings; and_ that 
Pausanias and his attendants, being without weapons, 
smote the intruders with the sacrificial staves and 
goads; wherefore, to this day, in imitation of this 
onslaught, the ceremonies of beating the young 
warriors round the altar at Sparta, and of the pro- 
cession of the Lydians which follows this, are duly 
celebrated as rites. 

XVIII. Then, in distress at this state of affairs, 
while the seer slew victim after victim, Pausanias 
turned his face, all tears, toward the Heraeum, and 
with hands uplifted prayed Cithaeronian Hera and 
the other gods of the Plataean land that, if it was 
not the lot of the Hellenes to be victorious, they 
might at least do great deeds before they fell, and 
show to a certainty that their enemies had marched 
out against men who were brave and who knew how 
to fight. While Pausanias was thus calling on the 
gods, right in the midst of his prayers, the sacrifices 
showed themselves propitious and the seer announced 
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victory. Word was at once passed all along the 
line to set themselves in motion against the enemy, 
and the phalanx suddenly had the look of a fierce 
beast bristling up to defend itself. The Barbarians 
then got assurance that their contest was to be with 
men who would fight to the death. Therefore they 
made a rampart of their wicker targets and shot 
their arrows into the ranks of the Lacedaemonians. 
These, however, kept their shields closely locked 
together as they advanced, fell upon their foemen, 
tore away their wicker targets, and then, smiting the 
Persians in face and breast with their long spears, 
they slew many, who nevertheless did great deeds of 
courage before they fell. For they grasped the long 
spears with their naked hands, fractured them for 
the most part, and then took to short-range fighting 
with a will, plying their daggers and scimetars, tear- 
ing away their enemies’ shields, and locking them in 
close embrace ; and so they held out a long time. 
The Athenians, meanwhile, were quietly awaiting 
the Lacedaemonians. But when the shouts of those 
engaged in battle fell loud upon their ears, and there 
came, as they say,a messenger from Pausanias telling 
them what was happening, they set out with speed 
to aid him. However, as they were advancing 
through the plain to his aid, the Medising Hellenes 
bore down upon them. Then Aristides, to begin 
with, when he saw them, went far forward and 
shouted to them, invoking the gods of Hellas, that 
they refrain from battle, and oppose not nor hinder 
those who were bearing aid to men standing in the 
van of danger for the sake of Hellas. But as soon 
as he saw that they paid no heed to him, and were 
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S, after Hercher, thus agreeing with Herodotus viii. 135. 
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arrayed for battle, then he turned aside from rendering 
aid where he had proposed, and engaged with these, 
though they were about fifty thousand in number. 
But the greater part of them at once gave way and- 
withdrew, especially as the Barbarians had also 
retired, and the battle is said to have been fought 
chiefly with the Thebans, whose foremost and most 
influential men were at that time very eagerly 
Medising, and carried with them the multitude, not 
of choice, but at the bidding of the few. 

XIX. The contest thus begun in two places, the 
Lacedaemonians were first to repulse the Persians. 
Mardonius was slain by a man of Sparta named 
Arimnestus, who crushed his head with a stone, even 
as was foretold him by the oracle in the shrine of 
Amphiaraiis. Thither he had sent a Lydian man, 
and a Carian besides to the oracle of Trophonius.! 
This latter the prophet actually addressed in the 
Carian tongue ; but the Lydian, on lying down in the 
precinct of Amphiaraiis, dreamed that an attendant 
of the god stood by his side and bade him be gone, 
and on his refusal, hurled a great stone upon his 
head, insomuch that he died from the blow (so ran 
the man’s dream). These things are so reported. 
Furthermore, the Lacedaemonians shut the flying 
Persians up in their wooden stockade. | 

Shortly after this it was that the Athenians routed 
the Thebans, after slaying three hundred, their most 
eminent leaders, in the actual battle. After the rout 
was effected, and more might have been slain, there 
came a messenger to the Athenians, telling them 
that the Barbarian force was shut up and besieged 


1 According to Herodotus, viii. 135, Mys the Carian visited 
the shrine of the Ptoan Apollo, overlooking Lake Copais. 
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in their/stockade. So they suffered the Hellenes in 


front of them to make good their escape, while they 
themselves marched to the stockade. They brought 
welcome aid to the Lacedaemonians, who were 
altogether inexperienced and helpless in storming 
walled places, and captured the camp with great 
slaughter of the enemy. Out of three hundred 
thousand, only forty thousand, it is said, made their 
escape with Artabazus. Of those who contended 
in behalf of Hellas, there fell in all one thousand 
three hundred and sixty. Of these, fifty-two were 
Athenians, all of the Aeantid tribe, according to 
Cleidemus, which made the bravest contest (for which 
reason the Aeantids used to sacrifice regularly to the 
Sphragitic nymphs the sacrifice ordained by the 
Pythian oracle for the victory, receiving the expenses 
therefor from the public funds); ninety-one were 
Lacedaemonians, and sixteen were men of Tegea. 
Astonishing, therefore, is the statement of Herod- 
otus,' where he says that these one hundred and fifty- 
nine represented the only Hellenes who engaged the 
enemy, and that not one of the rest did so. Surely the 
total number of those who fell, as well as the monu- 
ments erected over them, testifies that the success was 
a common one. Besides, had the men of three cities 
only made the contest, while the rest sat idly by, 
the altar would not have been inscribed as it was :— 
“‘Here did the Hellenes, flushed with a victory 
granted by Ares 
Over the routed Persians, together, for Hellas 
delivered, 
Build them an altar of Zeus, Zeus as De- 
liverer known.” 
1 ix. 85. 
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1 érépg Bekker has ob8erépg neither city, adopting a conjec- 
ture of Muretus. 
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This battle was fought on the fourth of the month 
Boédromion, as the Athenians reckon time; but 
according to the Boeotian calendar, on the twenty- 
seventh of the month Panemus,! the day when, 
down to the present time, the Hellenic council 
assembles in Plataea, and the Plataeans sacrifice to 
Zeus the Deliverer for the victory. We must not 
wonder at the apparent discrepancy between these- 
dates, since, even now that astronomy is a more 
exact science, different peoples have different be- 
ginnings and endings for their months. 

XX. After this, the Athenians would not grant 
the Spartans the highest meed of valour, nor allow 
them to erect a general trophy, and the cause of the 
Hellenes had certainly gone at once to destruction 
from their armed contention, had not Aristides, by 
abundant exhortation and admonition, checked his 
fellow-generals, especially Leocrates and Myronides, 
and persuaded them to submit the case to the 
Hellenes for decision. Thereupon, in the council of 
the Hellenes, Theogeiton the Megarian said that the 
meed of valour must be given to some third city, 
unless they desired the confusion of a civil war. At 
this point Cleogrjtus the Corinthian rose to speak. 
Every one thought he would demand the meed of 
valour for the Corinthians, since Corinth was held in 
greatest estimation after Sparta and Athens. But to 
the astonishment and delight of all, he made a 
proposition in behalf of the Plataeans, and counselled 
to take away contention by giving them the meed of 
valour, since at their honour neither claimant could 
take offence. To this proposal Aristides was first to 


1 About August 1, 479 B.c. 
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agree on behalf of the Athenians, then Pausanias on 
behalf of the Lacedaemonians. Thus reconciled, they 
chose out eighty talents of the booty for the Plataeans, 
with which they rebuilt the sanctuary of Athena, and 
set up the shrine,and adorned the temple with frescoes, 
which continue in perfect condition to the present 
day; then the Lacedaemonians set up a trophy on their 
own account, and the Athenians also for themselves. 
When they consulted the oracle regarding the 
sacrifice to be made, the Pythian god made answer 
that they were to erect an altar of -Zeus the 
Deliverer, but were not to sacrifice upon it until 
they had extinguished the fire throughout the land, 
which he said had been polluted by the Barbarians, 
and kindled it fresh and pure from the public hearth 
at Delphi. Accordingly the commanders of the 
Hellenes went about straightway and compelled all 
who were using fire to extinguish it, while Euchidas, 
who promised to bring the sacred fire with all 
conceivable speed, went from Plataea to Delphi. 
There he purified his person by sprinkling himself 
with the holy water, and crowned himself with 
laurel. Then he took from the altar the sacred fire 
and started to run back to Plataea. He reached the 
place before. the sun had set, accomplishing thus a 
thousand furlongs in one and the same day. He 
greeted his countrymen, handed them the sacred 
fire, and straightway fell down, and after a little 
expired. In admiration of him the Plataeans gave 
him burial in the sanctuary of Artemis Eucleia, and 
inscribed upon his tomb this tetrameter verse :— 


« Euchidas, to Pytho running, came back here 
the selfsame day.” 
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Now Eucleia is regarded by most as Artemis, and 
is so addressed; but some say she was a daughter 
‘of Heracles and of that Myrto who was daughter of 
Menoetius and sister of Patroclus, and that, dying in 
virginity, she received divine honours among the 
Boeotians and Locrians. For she has an altar and 
an image built in every market place, and receives 
preliminary sacrifices from would-be brides and 
bridegrooms. 

XXI. After this, there was a general assembly of 
the Hellenes, at which Aristides proposed a decree 
to the effect that deputies and delegates from all 
Hellas convene at Plataea every year, and that every 
fourth year festival games of deliverance be cele- 
brated — the Eleutheria; also that a confederate 
Hellenic force be levied, consisting of ten thousand 
shield, one thousand horse, and one hundred ships, 
to prosecute the war against the Barbarian ; also that 
the Plataeans be set apart as inviolable and con- 
secrate, that they might sacrifice to Zeus the 
Deliverer in behalf of Hellas. 

These propositions were ratified, and the Plataeans 
undertook to make funeral offerings annually for the 
Hellenes who had fallen in battle and lay buried 
there. And this they do yet unto this day, after the 
following manner. On the sixteenth of the month 
Maimacterion (which is the Boeotian Alalcomenius), 
they celebrate a procession. This is led forth at 
break of day by a trumpeter sounding the signal fcr 
battle ; waggons follow filled with myrtle-wreaths, 
then comes a black bull, then free-born youths 
carrying libations of wine and milk in jars, and 
pitchers of oil and myrrh (no slave may put hand to 
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any part of that ministration, because the men 
thus honoured died for freedom); and following all, 
the chief magistrate of Plataea, who may not at 
other times touch iron or put on any other raiment 
than white, at this time is robed in a purple tunic, 
carries on high a water-jar from the city’s archive 
chamber, and proceeds, sword in hand, through the 
midst of the city to the graves; there he takes water 
from the sacred spring, washes off with his own hands 
the gravestones, and anoints them with myrrh; then 
he slaughters the bull at the funeral pyre, and, with 
prayers to Zeus and Hermes Terrestrial, summons 
the brave men who died for Hellas to come to the 
banquet and its copious draughts of blood; next he 
mixes a mixer of wine, drinks, and then pours a 
libation from it, saying these words: “I drink to the 
men who died for the freedom of the Hellenes.” 
These rites, I say, are observed by’ the Plataeans 
down to this very day. 

XXII. After the Athenians had returned to their 
own city, Aristides saw that they desired to receive 
the more popular form of government. He thought 
the people worthy of consideration because of its 
sturdy valour, and he saw also that it was no longer 
easy to be forced out of its desires, since it was 
powerful in arms, and greatly elated by its victories. 
So he introduced a decree that the administration of 
the city be the privilege of all classes, and that the 
archons be chosen from all the Athenians. 

Themistocles once declared to the people that he 
had devised a certain measure ,which could not be 
revealed to them, though it would be helpful and 
salutary for the city, and they ordered that Aristides 
alone should hear what it was and pass judgment on 
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it. So Themistocles told Aristides that his purpose 
was to burn the naval station of the confederate 
Hellenes, for that in this way the Athenians would 
be greatest, and lords of all. Then Aristides came 
before the people and said of the deed which 
Themistocles purposed to do, that none other could 
be more advantageous, and none more unjust. On 
hearing this, the Athenians ordained that Themis- 
tocles cease from his purpose.!1 So fond of justice 
was the people, and so loyal and true to the people 
was Aristides. 

XXIII. When he was sent out as general along 
with Cimon to prosecute the war,? and saw that 
Pausanias and the other Spartan commanders were 
offensive and severe to the allies, he made his 
own intercourse with them gentle and humane, 
and induced Cimon to be on easy terms with 
them and to take an actual part in their campaigns, 
so that, before the Lacedaemonians were aware, 
not by means of hoplites or ships or horsemen, 
but by tact and diplomacy he had stripped them 
of the leadership. For, well disposed as the Hellenes 
were toward the Athenians on account of the 
justice of Aristides and the reasonableness of 
Cimon, they were made to long for their supremacy 
still more by the rapacity of Pausanias and _ his 
severity. The commanders of the allies ever met 
with angry harshness at the hands of Pausanias, 
and the common men he punished with stripes, 
or by compelling them to stand all day long with 
an iron anchor on their shoulders. No one could 
get bedding or fodder or go down to a spring 
for water before the Spartans, nay, their servants 


1 Of. Themistocles, xx. 1-2. 2 478 B.C. 
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armed with - goads would drive away such as 
approached. On these grounds Aristides once 
had it in mind to chide and admonish him, but 
Pausanias scowled, said he was busy, and would 
not listen. 

Subsequently the captains and generals of the 
Hellenes, and especially the Chians, Samians, and 
Lesbians, came to Aristides and tried to persuade 
him to assume the leadership and bring over to 
his support the allies, who had long wanted to 
be rid of the Spartans and to range themselves 
anew on the side of the Athenians. He replied 
that he saw the urgency and the justice of what 
they proposed, but that to establish Athenian 
confidence in them some overt act was needed, 
the doing of which would make it impossible for 
the multitude to change their allegiance back again. 
So Uliades the Samian and Antagoras the Chian 
conspired together, and ran down the trireme of 
Pausanias off Byzantium, closing in on both sides 
of it as it was putting out before the line. When 
Pausanias saw what they had done, he sprang 
up and wrathfully threatened to show the world 
in a little while that these men had run down 
not so much his ship as their own native cities ; 
but they bade him be gone, and be grateful to 
that fortune which fought in his favour at Plataea ; 
it was because the Hellenes still stood in awe of 
this, they said, that they did not punish him as he 
deserved. And finally they went off and joined 
the Athenians. . 

Then indeed was the lofty wisdom of the 
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Spartans made manifest in a wonderful way. When 
they saw that their commanders were corrupted 
by the great powers entrusted to them, they volun- 
tarily abandoned the leadership and ceased sending 
out generals for the war, choosing rather ‘to have 
their citizens discreet and true to their ancestral 
customs than to have the sway over all Hellas. 
XXIV. The Hellenes used to pay a sort of con- 
tribution for the war even while the Lacedaemonians 
had the leadership, but now they wished to be 
assessed equably city by city. So they asked the 
Athenians for Aristides, and commissioned him 
to inspect their several territories and revenues,! 
and then to fix the assessments according to each 
member's worth and ability to pay. And yet, 
though he became master of such power, and 
though after a fashion Hellas put all her property 
in his sole hands, poor as he was when he went. 
forth on this mission, he came back from it poorer 
still, and he made his assessments of money not 
only with purity and justice, but also to the 
grateful satisfaction and convenience of all concerned. 
Indeed, as men of old hymned the praises of the 
age of Cronus—the golden age, so did the allies 
of the Athenians praise the tariff of. Aristides, 
calling it a kind of blessed happening for Hellas, 
especially as, after a short time, it was doubled 
and then again trebled. For the tax which Aristides 
laid amounted to four hundred and sixty talents 
only; but Pericles must have added almost a 
third to this, since Thucydides? says that when 
the war began the Athenians had a revenue of 
six hundred talents from their allies. And after 


1 478-477 B.c. 2 ii, 13. 
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the death of Pericles the demagogues enlarged 
it little by little, and at last brought the sum 
total up to thirteen hundred talents, not so much 
because the war, by reason of its length and 
vicissitudes, became extravagantly expensive, as 
because they themselves led the people off into 
the distribution of public moneys for spectacular 
entertainments, and for the erection of images 
and sanctuaries. 

So then Aristides had a great and admirable 
name for his adjustment of the revenues. But 
Themistocles is said to have ridiculed him, claiming 
that the praise he got therefor was not fit for 
a man, but rather for a mere money-wallet. He came 
off second best, however, in this retort upon the 
plain speech of Aristides, who had remarked, when 
Themistocles once declared to him the opinion 
that the greatest excellence in a general was the 
anticipation of the plans of his enemies: “That 
is indeed needful, Themistocles, but the honourable 
thing, and that which makes the real general, is 
his mastery over his fingers.” 

XXV. Aristides did, indeed, bind the Hellenes 
by an oath, and took oath himself for the Athenians, 
solemnly casting iron ingots from the very altars 
into the sea; but afterwards, when circumstances, 
forsooth, compelled a more strenuous sway, he 
bade the Athenians lay the perjury to his own’ 
charge, and turn events to their own advantage. 
And in general, as Theophrastus tells us, while 
the man was strictly just in his private relations 
to his fellow-citizens, in public matters he often 
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acted in accordance with the policy which his 
~ country had adopted, feeling that this required 
much actual injustice. For instance, he says that 
when the question of removing the moneys of the 
confederacy from Delos to Athens,’ contrary to 
the compacts, was being debated, and even the 
Samians proposed it, Aristides declared that it 
was unjust, but advantageous. And yet, although 
he at last established his city in its sway over so 
many men, he himself abode by his poverty, and 
continued to be no less content with the reputation 
he got from being a poor man, than with that 
based on his trophies of victory. This is clear 
from the following story. 

Callias the Torch-bearer was a kinsman of his. 
This man was prosecuted by his enemies on a 
capital charge, and after they had brought only 
moderate accusations against him within the scope 
of their indictment, they went outside of it and 
appealed to the judges as follows: “You know 
Aristides the son of Lysimachus,” they said, “how 
he is admired in Hellas; what do you suppose 
his domestic circumstances are when you see him 
entering the public assembly in such a_ scanty 
cloak as that? Is it not likely that a man who 
shivers in public goes hungry at home, and _ is 
straitened for the other necessaries of life? Callias, 
however, who is the richest man of Athens (and 
his cousin at that), allows him to suffer want with 
his wife and children, though he has often had 
service of the man, and many times reaped advantage 
from his influence with you.” But Callias, seeing 
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that his judges .were very turbulent at this charge, 
and bitterly disposed toward him, summoned Aristides 
and demanded his testimony before the judges that 
though often proffered aid from him and importuned 
to accept it, he had refused it, with the answer 
that it more became him to be proud of his 
poverty than Callias of his wealth; for many were 
to be seen who use wealth well or ill, but it 
was not easy to find a man who endured poverty 
with a noble spirit; and those only should be 
ashamed of poverty who could not be otherwise 
than poor. When Aristides had borne this witness 
for Callias, there was no one of his hearers who 
did not go home preferring to be poor with Aristides 
rather than to be rich with Callias. This, at any 
rate, is the story told by Aeschines the Socratic. 
And Plato! maintains that of all those who had great 
names and reputations at Athens, this man alone 
was worthy of regard. Themistocles, he says, and 
Cimon, and Pericles, filled the city with porches 
and moneys and no end of nonsense; but Aristides 
squared his politics with virtue. 

There are also strong proofs of his reasonableness 
to be seen in his treatment of Themistocles. This 
man he had found to be his foe during almost all his 
public service, and it was through this man that he 
was ostracized; but when Themisto¢cles was in the 
same plight, and was under accusation before the 
city, Aristides remembered no evil; nay, though 
Alemeon and Cimon and many others denounced 
and persecuted the man, Aristides alone did and 
said no meanness, nor did he take any advantage of 
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his enemy’s misfortune, just as formerly he did not 
dge him his prosperity. 

XXVI. As touching the death of Aristides, some 
say he died in Pontus, on an expedition in the 
public service ; others at Athens, of old age, honoured 
and admired by his countrymen. But Craterus the 
Macedonian tells something like this about the death 
of the man. After the exile of Themistocles, he 
says, the people waxed wanton, as it were, and 
produced a great crop of sycophants, who hounded 
down the noblest and most influential men, and 
subjected them to the malice of the multitude, now 
exalted with its prosperity and power. Among 
these he says that Aristides also was convicted of 
bribery, on prosecution of Diophantus of the deme 
Amphitropé, for having taken money from the 
Jonians when he was regulating the tributes; and, 
further, that being unable to pay the judgment, 
which was fifty minas, he sailed away and died 
somewhere in Ionia. But Craterus furnishes no 
documentary proof of this,—no judgment of the 
court, no degree of indictment,—although he is 
wont to record such things with all due fulness, and 
to adduce his authorities. = 

All the rest, as I may venture to say,—all who 
rehearse the shortcomings of the people in dealing 
with their leaders,—compile and descant upon the 
exile of Themistocles, the imprisonment of Miltiades, 
the fine of Pericles, the death of Paches in the court 
room,—he slew himself on the rostrum when he 
saw that he was convicted,—and many such a case, 
and they put into the list the ostracism of Aristides, 
but of such a condemnation as this for bribery they 
make no mention whatsoever. 
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XXVII. Moreover, his tomb is pointed out at 
Phalerum, and they say the city constructed it for. 
him, since he did not leave even enough to pay for 
his funeral. And they tell how his daughters were 
married from the prytaneium at the public cost, the 
city bestowing the dowry for the marriage and voting 
outright three thousand drachmas to each daughter, 
while to Lysimachus his son, the people gave one 
hundred minas in silver, as many acres of vineyard 
land, and besides this a pension of four drachmas 
per diem,—all in a bill which was brought in 
by Alcibiades. And further, Lysimachus left a 
daughter, Polycrité, according to Callisthenes, and 
the people voted for her a public maintenance, in 
the‘style of their Olympic victors. Again, Demetrius 
the Phalerean, Hieronymus the Rhodian, Aristoxenus 
the Musician, and Aristotle (provided the book 
“On Nobility of Birth’ is to be ranked among the 
genuine works of Aristotle) relate that Myrto, the 
granddaughter of Aristides, lived in wedlock with 
Socrates the Sage. He had another woman to wife, 
but took this one up because her poverty kept her 
a widow, and she lacked the necessaries of life. To 
these, however, Panaetius, in his work on Socrates, 
has made sufficient reply. 

And the Phalerean says, in his “Socrates,” that 
he remembers a grandson of Aristides, Lysimachus, 
a very poor man, who made his own living by means 
of a sort of dream-interpreting tablet, his seat being 
near the so-called Iaccheium. To this man’s mother 
and to her sister, Demetrius persuaded the people to 
give, by formal decree, a pension of three obols per 
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diem; though afterwards, in his capacity of sole 
legislator, he himself, as he says, assigned a drachma 
instead of three obols to each of the women. 

It is not to be wondered at that the people took 
such thought for families in the city, since on 
learning that the granddaughter of Aristogeiton was 
living humbly in Lemnos, unmarried because of her 
poverty, they brought her back to Athens, consorted 
her with a well-born man, and gave her the estate 
in Potamus for her dowry. For such humanity and 
benevolence, of which the city still gives illustrious 
examples even in my own day, she is justly admired 


and lauded. 
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I. Tue family of Marcus Cato, it is said, was of 
Tuseulan origin, though he lived, previous to his 
career as soldier and statesman, on an _ inherited 
estate in the country of the Sabines. His ancestors 
commonly passed for men of no note whatever, but 
Cato himself extols his father, Marcus, as a brave 
man and good soldier. He also says that his grand- 
father, Cato, often won prizes for soldierly valour, 
and received from the state treasury, because of his 
bravery, the price of five horses which had been 
killed under him in battle. The Romans used to 
call men who had no family distinction, but were 
coming into public notice through their own achieve- - 
ments, “new men,’ and such they called Cato. 
But he himself used to say that as far as office and 
distinction went, he was indeed new, but having 
regard to ancestral deeds of valour, he was oldest of 
the old. His third name was not Cato at first, but 
Priscus. Afterwards he got the surname of Cato 
for his great abilities. The Romans call a man who 
is wise and prudent, catus. 

As for his outward appearance, he had reddish 
hair, and keen grey eyes, as the author of the well- 
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known epigram ill-naturedly gives us to under- 
stand :-— 
Red-haired, snapper and biter, his grey eyes 
flashing defiance, 
Porcius, come to the shades, back will be 
thrust by their Queen. 


His bodily habit, since he was addicted from the 
very first to labour with his own hands, a temperate 
mode of life, and military duties, was very service- 
able, and disposed alike to vigour and health. His 
discourse,—a second body, as it were, and, for the 
use of a man who would live neither obscurely nor 
idly, an instrument with which to perform not only 
necessary, but also high and noble services,—this 
he developed and perfected in the villages and towns 
about Rome, where he served as advocate for all who 
needed him, and got the reputation of being, first a 
zealous pleader, and then a capable orator. Thence- 
forth the weight and dignity of his character 
revealed themselves more and more to those who 
had dealings with him; they saw that he was bound 
to be a man of great affairs, and have a leading 
place in the state. For he not only gave his services 
in leyal contests without fee of any sort, as it would 
seem, but did not appear to cherish even the repute 
won in such contests as his chief ambition. - Nay, he 
was far more desirous of high repute in battles and 
campaigns against the enemy, and while he was yet 
a mere stripling, had his breast covered with honour- 
able wounds. He says himself that he made his 
first campaign when he was seventeen years old, at 
the time when Hannibal was consuming Italy with 
the flames of his successes.! 
1 217 B.c. 
| 395 
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In battle, he showed himself effective of hand, 
sure and steadfast of foot, and of a fierce counten- 
ance. With threatening speech and harsh cries he 
wauld advance upon the foe, for he rightly thought, 
and tried to show others, that often-times such action 
terrifies the enemy more than the sword. On the 
march, he carried his own armour on foot, while a 
single attendant followed in charge of his camp 
utensils. With this man, it is said, he was never 
wroth, and never scolded him when he served up a 
meal, nay, he actually took hold himself and assisted 
in most of such preparations, provided he was free 
from his military duties. Water was what he drank 
on his campaigns, except that once in a while, in a 
raging thirst, he would call for vinegar, or, when his 
strength was.failing, would add a little wine. 

II. Near his fields was the cottage which had once 
belonged to Manius Curius, a hero of three triumphs. 
To this he would often go, and the sight of the 
small farm and the mean dwelling led him to think 
of their former owner, who, though he had become 
the greatest of the Romans, had subdued the most 
warlike nations, and driven Pyrrhus out of Italy, 
nevertheless tilled this little patch of ground with 
his own hands and occupied this cottage, after three 
triumphs. Here it was that the ambassadors of 
the Samnites once found him seated at his hearth 
cooking turnips, and offered him much gold; but he 
dismissed them, saying that a man whom such a 
meal satisfied had no need of gold, and for his part 
he thought that a more honourable thing than the 
possession of gold was the conquest of its possessors. 
Cato would go away with his mind full of these 
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things, and on viewing again his own house and 
lands and:servants and mode of life, would increase 
the labours of his hands and lop off his extrava- 
gancies. 

When Fabius Maximus took the city of Tarentum,! 
it chanced that Cato, who was then a mere stripling, 
served under him, and being lodged with a certain 
Nearchus, of the sect of the Pythagoreans, he was 
eager to know of his doctrines. When he heard 
this man holding forth as follows, in language which 
Plato also uses, condemning pleasure as “ the greatest 
incentive to evil,” and the body as “the chief 
detriment to the soul, from which she can release 
and purify herself only by such reasonings as most 
do wean and divorce her from bodily sensations,’ he 
fell still more in love with simplicity and restraint. 
Further than this, it is said, he did not learn Greek till 
late in life, and was quite well on in years when he 
took to reading Greek books; then he profited in 
oratory somewhat from Thucydides, but more from 
Demosthenes. However, his writings are moderately 
embellished with Greek sentiments and stories, and 
many literal translations from the Greek have found — 
a place among his maxims and proverbs. 

III. There was at Rome a certain man of the 
highest birth and greatest influence, who had the 
power to discern excellence in the bud, and the 
grace to cultivate it and bring it into general esteem. 
This man was Valerius Flaccus. He had a farm 
next to that of Cato, and learned from Cato’s servants 

of their master’s laborious and frugal way of living. 
He was amazed to hear them tell how Cato, early in 
1 209 B.o. ; 
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the morning, went on foot to the market-place and 
pleaded the cases of all who wished his aid; then 
came back to his farm, where, clad in a working 
blouse if it was winter, and stripped to the waist if 
it was summer, he wrought with his servants, then 
sat down with them to eat of the same bread and 
drink of the same wine. They told Valerius many 
other instances of Cato’s fairness and moderation, 
quoting also sundry pithy sayings of his, until at last 
Valerius gave command that Cato be invited to dine 
with him. After this, discovering by converse with 
him that his nature was gentle and polite, and — 
needed, like a growing tree, only cultivation and 
room to expand, Valerius urged and at last persuaded 
him to engage in public life at Rome. Accordingly, 
taking up his abode in the city, his own efforts as an 
advocate at once won him admiring friends, and the 
favour of Valerius brought him great honour and 
influence, so that he was made military tribune first, 
and then quaestor. After this, being now launched 
on an eminent and brilliant career, he shared the 
highest honours with Valerius, becoming consul with 
him, and afterwards censor. 

Of the elder statesmen, he attached himself 
most closely to Fabius Maximus, who was of the 
highest reputation and had the greatest influence, 
but this was more by way of setting before himself 
the character and life of the man as the fairest 
examples he could follow. In the same spirit he did 
not hesitate to oppose the great Scipio, a youthful 
rival of Fabius, and thought to be envious of him. 
When he was sent out with Scipio as quaestor for 
the war in Africa,! he saw that the man indulged in 
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his wonted extravagance, and lavished money with- 
out stint upon his soldiery. He therefore made bold 
to tell him that the matter of expense was not the 
greatest evil to be complained of, but the fact that 
he was corrupting the native simplicity of his soldiers, 
who resorted to wanton pleasures when their pay 
exceeded their actual needs. Scipio replied that he 
had no use for a parsimonious quaestor when the 
winds were bearing him under full sail to the war ; 
he owed the city an account of his achievements, 
not of its moneys. Cato therefore left Sicily, and 
“joined Fabius in denouncing before the Senate Scipio's 
waste of enormous moneys, and his boyish addiction 
to palaestras and theatres, as though he were not 
commander of an army, but master of a festival. 
As a result of these attacks, tribunes were sent to 
bring Scipio back to Rome, if the charges against 
him should turn out to be true. Well then, Scipio 
convinced the tribunes that victory in war depended 
on the preparations made for it; showed that he 
could be agreeable in his intercourse with his friends 
when he had leisure for it, but was never led by his 
sociability to neglect matters of large and serious 
import ; and sailed off for his war in Africa. 

IV. The influence which Cato’s oratory won for 
him waxed great, and men called him a Roman . 
Demosthenes; but his manner of life was even 
more talked about and noised abroad. For his 
oratorical ability only set before young men a goal 
which many already were striving eagerly to attain ; 
but a man who wrought with his own hands, 
as his fathers did, and was contented with a cold 
breakfast, a frugal dinner, simple .raiment, and a 
humble dwelling,—one who thought more of not 
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wanting the superfluities of life than of possessing 
them,—such a man was rare. The commonwealth 
had now grown too large to keep its primitive 
integrity ; the sway over many realms and peoples 
had brought a large admixture of customs, and the 
adoption of examples set in modes of life of every 
sort. It was natural, therefore, that. men should 
admire Cato, when they saw that, whereas other 
men were broken down by toils and enervated by 
pleasures, he was victor over both, and this too, not 
only while he was still young and ambitious, but 
even in his hoary age, after consulship and triumph. 
Then, like some victorious athlete, he persisted in 
the regimen of his training, and kept his mind 
unaltered to the last. 

He tells us that he never wore clothing worth 
more than a hundred drachmas; that he drank, 
even when he was praetor or consul, the same wine 
as his slaves; that as for fish and meats, he would 
buy thirty asses’ worth! for his dinner from the public 
stalls, and even this for the city’s sake, that he 
might not live on bread alone, but strengthen his 
body for military service ; that he once fell heir to 
an embroidered Babylonian robe, but sold it at once ; 
that not a single one of his cottages had plastered 
walls; that he never paid more than fifteen hundred 
drachmas for a slave, since he did not want them to 
be delicately beautiful, but sturdy workers, such as 
grooms and herdsmen, and these he thought it his 
duty to sell when they got oldish, instead of feeding 
them when they were useless ; and that in general, 
he thought nothing cheap that one could do without, 
but that what one did not need, even if it cost but a 


1 The as corresponded nearly to the English penny. 
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penny, was dear; also that he bought lands where 
crops were raised and cattle herded, not those where 
lawns were sprinkled and paths swept. 

V. These things were ascribed by some to the 
man’s parsimony ; but others condoned them in the 
belief that he lived ‘in this contracted way only to 
correct and moderate the extravagance of others. 
However, for my part, I regard his treatment of his 
slaves like beasts of burden, using them to the 
uttermost, and then, when they were old, driving 
them off ‘and selling them, as the mark of a very 
mean nature, which recognizes no tie between man 
and man but that of necessity. And yet we know 
that kindness has a wider scope than justice. Law 
and justice we naturally apply to men alone; but 
when it comes to beneficence and charity, these 
often flow in streams from the gentle heart, like 
water from a copious spring, even down to dumb 
beasts. A kindly man will take good care of his 
horses even when they are worn out with age, and 
of his dogs, too, not only in their puppyhood, but 
when their old age needs nursing. 

While the Athenians were building the Parthenon, 
they turned loose for free and unrestricted pasturage 
such mules as were seen to be most persistently 
laborious. One of these, they say, came back to the 
works of its own accord, trotted along by the side of 
its fellows under the yoke, which were dragging the 
waggons up to the Acropolis, and even led the way , 
for them, as though exhorting and inciting them on. 
The Athenians passed a decree that the animal be 
maintained at the public cost as long as it lived. 
Then there were the mares of Cimon, with which he 
won three victories at Olympia; their graves are 
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near the tombs of his family. Dogs also that have been 
close and constant companions of men, have often been 
buried with honour. Xanthippus, of olden time, gave 
the dog which swam along by the side of his trireme 
to Salamis, when the people were abandoning their 
city, honourable burial on the promontory which is 
called to this day Cynossema, or Dog’s Mound.! 

We should not treat living creatures like shoes or 
pots and pans, casting them aside when they are 
bruised and worn out with service, but, if for no 
other reason, for the sake of practice in kindness to 
our fellow men, we should accustom ourselves to 
mildness and gentleness in our dealings with other 
creatures. I certainly would not sell even an ox 
that had worked for me, just because he was old, 
much less an elderly man, removing him from his 
habitual place and customary life, as it were from 
his native land, for a paltry price, useless as he 
is to those who sell him and as he will be to those 
who buy him. But Cato, exulting as it were in such 
things, says that he left in Spain even the horse 
which had carried him through his consular campaign, 
that he might not tax the city with the cost of its 
transportation. Whether, now, these things should 
be set down to greatness of spirit or littleness of 
mind, is an open question. | 

Vl. But in ether matters, his self-restraint was 
beyond measure admirable. For instance, when he 
was in command of an army, he took for himself and 
his retinue not more than three Attic bushels of wheat 
a month, and for his beasts of burden, less than a 
bushel and a half of barley a day. He received Sar- 
dinia as his province,? and whereas his predecessors 


1 Cf. Themistocles x. 6. 2 198 B.c. 
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were wont to charge the public treasury with their 
pavilions, couches, and apparel, while they oppressed 
the province with the cost of their large retinues of 
servants and friends, and of their lavish and elaborate 
banquets, his simple economy stood out in an in- 
credible contrast. He made no demands whatever 
upon the public treasury, and made his circuit of the 
cities on foot, followed by a single public officer, who 
carried his robe and chalice for sacrifices. And yet, 
though in such matters he showed himself mild and 
sparing to those under his authority, in other ways 
he displayed a dignity and severity which fully corre- 
sponded, for in the administration of justice he was 
inéxorable, and in carrying out the edicts of the 
government was direct and masterful, so that the 
Roman power never inspired its subjects with greater 
fear or affection. 

VII. Much the same traits are revealed in the 
man’s oratory. It was at once graceful and powerful, 
pleasant arid compelling, facetious and severe, sen- 
tentious and belligerent. So Plato says of Socrates! 
that from the outside he impressed his associates as 
rude, uncouth, and wanton; but within he was full 
of earnestness, and of matters that moved his hearers 
to tears and wrung their hearts. Wherefore I know 
not what they can mean who say that Cato’s oratory 
most resembled that of Lysias. However, such 
questions must be decided by those who are more 
capable than I am of discerning the traits of Roman 
oratory, and I shall now record a few of his famous 
sayings, believing that men’s characters are revealed 

1 Symposium, p. 215. 
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much more by their speech than, as some think, by 
their looks. 

VIII. He once wished to dissuade the Roman 
people from insisting ,unseasonably upon a distribu- 
tion of corn, and began his speech with these words: 
“It is a hard matter, my fellow citizens, to argue 
with the belly, since it has no ears.” Again, in- 
veighing against the prevalent extravagance, he 
said: “It is a hard matter to save a city in which a 
fish sells for more than an ox.” Again, he said 
the Romans were like sheep ; for as these are not to 
be persuaded one by one, but all in a body blindly 
follow their leaders, “so ye,” he said, “though as 
individuals ye would not deign to follow the counsels 
of certain men, when ye are got together ye suffer 
yourselves to be led by them.” Discoursing on the 
power of women, he said: “ All other men rule their 
wives; we rule all other men, and our wives rule 
us.” This, however, is a translation from the sayings 
of Themistocles.! He, finding himself much under his 
son’s orders through the lad’s mother, said: “ Wife, 
the Athenians rule the Hellenes, I rule the Athenians, 
thou rulest me, and thy son thee. Therefore let him 
make sparing use of that authority which makes 
him, child though he is, the most powerful of the 
Hellenes.” 

The Roman people, Cato said, fixed the market 
value not only of dyes, but also of behaviour. 
“For,” said he, “as dyers most affect that dye 
which they see pleases you, so your young men 
learn and practice that which wins your praise.” 
And he exhorted them, in case it was through 
virtue and temperance that they had become great, to 


1 Themistocles, xviii. 4. 
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make no change for the worse ; but if it was through 
intemperance and vice, to change for the better ; 
these had already made them great enough. Of those 
who were eager to hold high office frequently, he said 
that like men who did not know the road, they sought 
to be ever attended on their way by lictors, lest 
they go astray. He censured his fellow citizens 
for choosing the same men over and over again to high 
office. ‘“ You will be thought,” said he, “not to 
deem your offices worth much, or else not to 
deem many men worthy of your offices.” Of one 
of his enemies who had the name of leading a 
disgraceful and disreputable life, he said: “This 
man’s mother holds the wish that he may survive 
her to be no pious prayer, but a malignant curse.” 
Pointing to a man who had sold his ancestral 
fields lying near the sea, he pretended to admire 
him, as stronger than the sea. “ This man,’ said 
he, “has drunk down with ease what the sea found 
it hard to wash away.”’ 

When King Eumenes paid a visit to Rome, the 
Senate received him with extravagant honours, 
and the chief men of the city strove who should 
be most about him. But Cato clearly looked upon 
him with suSpicion and alarm. “Surely,’ some 
one said to him, “he is an excellent man, and 
a friend of Rome.” “Granted,” said Cato, “but 
the animal known as king is by nature carnivorous.” 
He said further that not one of the kings whom 
men so lauded was worthy of comparison with 
Epaminondas, or Pericles, or Themistocles, or Manius 
Curius, or with Hamilcar, surnamed Barcas. His. 
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enemies hated him, he used to say, because he 
rose every day before it was light and, neglecting 
his. own private matters, devoted his time to the 
public interests. He also used to say that he 
preferred to do right and get no thanks, rather 
than to do ill and get no punishment; and that he 
had pardon for everybody's mistakes except his 
own. 

IX. The Romans once chose three ambassadors 
to Bithynia, of whom one was gouty, another had 
had his head trepanned, and the third was deemed 
a fool. Cato made merry over this, and said that 
the Romans were sending out an embassy which 
had neither feet, nor head, nor heart. His aid 
was once solicited by Scipio, at the instance of 
Polybius, in behalf of the exiles from Achaia, and 
ater a 1 long debate upon the question in the Senate, 
where some favoured and some opposed their return 
home, Cato rose and said: “ Here we sit all day, 
as if we had naught else to do, debating whether 
some poor old Greeks shall be buried here or 
in Achaia.” The Senate voted that the men be 
allowed to return, and a few days afterwards 
Polybius tried to get admission to that body 
- again, with a proposal that the exiles be restored 
to their former honours in Achaia, and asked 
Cato’s opinion on the matter. Cato smiled and 
said that Polybius, as if he were another Odysseus, 
wanted to go back into the cave of the Cyclops 
for a cap and belt which he had left there. 

Wise men, he~said, profited more from _ fools 
than fools from wise men; for the wise shun the 
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mistakes of fools, but fools do not imitate the 
successes of the wise. He said he liked to see 
blushes on a young man’s face rather than pallor, 
and that he had no use for a soldier who plied 
his hands on the march, and his feet in battle, 
and whose snore was louder than his war-cry. 
Railing at the fat knight, he said, “Where can 
such a body be of service to the state, when 
everything between its gullet and its groins is 
devoted to belly?”’ A certain epicure wished to 
enjoy his society, but he excused himself, saying 
that he could not live with a man whose palate 
was more sensitive than his heart. As for the 
lover, he said his soul dwelt in the body of another. 
And as for repentance, he said he had indulged 
in it himself but thrice in his whole life: once 
when he entrusted a secret to his wife; once 
when he paid ship's fare to a place instead of 
walking thither; and once when he remained 
intestate a whole day. To an old man who was 
steeped in iniquity he said: “ Man, old age has 
disgraces enough of its own; do not add to them 
the shame of vice.” To a tribune of the people who 
had been accused of using poison, and who was 
trying to force the passage of a useless bill, he said : 
“Young man, I know not which is worse, to drink 
your mixtures, or to enact your bills.” And when 
he was reviled by a man who led a life of shameless 
debauchery, he said: “I fight an unequal battle 
with you: you listen to abuse calmly, and utter 
it glibly; while for me it is unpleasant to utter 
it, and unusual to hear it.”’ 
Such, then, is the nature of his famous sayings. 
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X. Having been elected consul! with Valerius 
Flaccus, his intimate friend, the province which the 
Romans call Hither Spain was allotted to his charge. 
Here, while he was subduing some of the tribes, and 
winning over others by diplomacy, a great host of 
Barbarians fell upon him, and threatened. to drive 
him disgracefully out of the province. He therefore 
begged the neighbouring Celtiberians to become his 
allies. On their demanding two hundred talents 
pay for such assistance, all his officers, thought it 
intolerable that Romans should agree to pay Bar- 
barians for assistance. But Cato said there was 
nothing terrible in it; should they be victorious, 
they could pay the price with the spoils taken from 
the enemy, and not out of their own purse; whereas, 
should they be vanquished, there would be nobody 
left either to pay or to ask the price. In this battle 
he was completely victorious, and the rest of his 
campaign was a brilliant success. Polybius indeed 
says that in a single day the walls of all the cities on 
this side the river Baetis—and they were very many, 
and full of warlike men—were torn down at his 
command. And Cato himself says that he took 
more cities than he spent days in Spain, nor is this a 
mere boast, since, in fact, there were four hundred 
of them. 

His soldiers got large booty in this campaign, and 
he gave each one of them a pound of silver besides, 
saying that it was better to have many Romans go 
home with silver in their pockets than a few with 
gold. But in his own case, he says that no part of 
the booty fell to him, except what he ate and drank. 
“Not that I find fault,’ he says, “with those who 
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seek to profit by such a case, but I prefer to strive in 
bravery with the bravest, rather than in wealth 
with the richest, and in greed for money with the 
greediest.” And he strove to keep not only himself, 
but also his associates, free from all taint of gain. 
He had five attendants with him in the field. One 
of these, whose name was Paccus, bought three boys 
for his own account from among the public prisoners, 
but finding that Cato was aware of the transaction, 
or ever he had come into his presence, went and 
hanged himself. Cato sold the boys, and restored 
the money to the public treasury. 

XI. While Cato still tarried in Spain, Scipio the 
Great, who was his enemy, and wished to obstruct 
the current of his successes and take away from him 
the administration of affairs in Spain, got himself 
appointed his successor in command of that province. 
Then he set out with all the speed possible, and 
brought Cato’s command to an end. But Cato took 
five cohorts of men-at-arms and five hundred horse- 
men as escort on his way home, and on the march 
subdued the tribe of the Lacetanians, and put to 
death six hundred deserters whom they delivered up 
to him. Scipio was enraged at this proceeding, but 
Cato, treating him with mock humility, said that 
only then would Rome be at her greatest, when her 
men of high birth refused to yield the palm of 
virtue to men of lower rank, and when plebeians 
like himself contended in virtue with their superiors 
in birth and reputation. However, in spite of Scipio's 
displeasure, the Senate voted that no change whatever 
be made in what Cato had ordered and arranged, 
and so the administration of Scipig was marked by 
inactivity and idleness, and detracted from his own, . 
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rather than from Cato’s reputation. Cato, on the 
other hand, celebrated a triumph.!1 Most men who 
strive more for reputation than for virtue, when once 
they have attained the highest honours of consulship 
and triumphs, straightway adjust their future lives to 
the enjoyment of a pleasurable ease, and give up 
their public careers. But Cato did not thus remit 
and dismiss his virtue, nay, rather, like men _ first 
taking up the public service and all athirst for 
honour and reputation, he girt his loins anew, and 
held himself ever ready to serve his friends and 
fellow-citizens, either in the forum or in the field. 
XII. And so it was that he assisted Tiberius 
Sempronius the consul in subduing the regions in 
Thrace and on the Danube, acting as his ambassador ; 
and as legionary tribune under Manius Acilius, he 
marched into Greece against Antiochus the Great, 
who gave ‘the Romans more to fear than any man 
after Hannibal. For he won back almost all of * 
Seleucus Nicator’s former dominions in Asia, reduced 
to subjection many warlike nations of Barbarians, 
and was eager to engage the Romans, whom he 
deemed the only worthy foemen left for him. So he 
crossed into Greece with an army, making the 
freeing of the Greeks a specious ground for war. 
This they did not need at all, since they had recently 
been made free and independent of Philip and the 
Macedonians by grace of the Romans. Greece was 
at once a stormy sea of hopes and fears, being 
corrupted by her demagogues with expectations of 
royal bounty. Accordingly, Manius sent envoys to 
the several cities. Most of those which were un- 
settled in their allegiance Titus Flamininus restrained 
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without ado, and quieted down, as I have written in 
his Life;! but Corinth, Patrae, and Aegium were 
brought over to Rome by Cato. 

He also spent much time at Athens. And we are 
told that a certain speech of his is extant, which he 
addressed to the Athenian people in Greek, declaring 
that he admired the virtues of the ancient Athenians, 
and was glad to behold a city so beautiful and grand 
as theirs. But this isnot true. On the contrary, he 
dealt with the Athenians through an interpreter. 
He could have spoken to them directly, but he 
always clung to his native ways, and mocked at those 
who were lost in admiration of anything that was 
Greek. For instance, he poked fun at Postumius 
Albinus, who wrote a history in Greek, and asked 
the indulgence of his readers. Cato said they might 
have shown him indulgence had he undertaken his 
task in consequence of a compulsory vote of the 
‘Amphictyonic Assembly. Moreover, he says the 
Athenians were astonished at the speed and pun- 
gency of his discourse. For what he himself'set forth 
with brevity, the interpreter would repeat to them 
at great length and with many words; and on the 
whole he thought the words of the Greeks were 
born on their lips, but those of the Romans in their 
hearts. 

XIII. Now Antiochus had blocked up the narrow 
pass of Thermopylae with his army,? adding trenches 
and walls to the natural defences of the place, and 
sat there, thinking that he had locked the war out 
of Greece. And the Romans did indeed despair 
utterly of forcing a direct passage. But Cato, calling 
to mind the famous compass and circuit of the pass 
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which the Persians had once made, took a con- 
siderable force and set out under cover of darkness. 
They climbed the heights, but their guide, who was 
a prisoner of war, lost the way, and wandered about 
in impracticable and precipitous places until he had 
filled the soldiers with dreadful dejection and fear. 
Cato, seeing their peril, bade the rest remain quietly 
where they were, while he himself, with a certain 
Lucius Manlius, an expert mountain-climber, made 
his way along, with great toil and hazard, in the 
dense darkness of a moonless night, his vision much 
impeded and obscured by wild olive trees and rocky 
peaks, until at last they came upon a path. This, 
they thought, led down to the enemy’s camp. So 
they put marks and signs on some conspicuous cliffs 
which towered over Mount Callidromus, and then 
made their way back again to the main body. This 
too they conducted to the marks and signs, struck 
into the path indicated by these, and started forward. 
But when they had gone on a little way, the path 
failed them, and a ravine yawned to receive them. 
Once more dejection and fear were rife. They did not 
know and could not see that they were right upon the 
enemy whom they sought. But presently gleams of 
daylight came, here and there a man thought he 
heard voices, and svon they actually saw a Greek 
outpost entrenched at the foot of the cliffs. So then 
Cato halted his forces there, and summoned the men 
of Firmum to a private conference. These soldiers 
he had always found trusty and zealous in his service. 
When they had run up and stood grouped about him, 
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he said: “I must take one of the enemy’s men alive, 
and learn from him who they are that form this 
advance guard, what their number is, and with what 
disposition and array their main body awaits us. But 
the task demands the swift and bold leap of lions 
fearlessly rushing all unarmed upon the timorous 
beasts on which they prey.” So spake Cato, and the 
Firmians instantly started, just as they were, rushed 
down the mountain-side, and ran upon the enemy’s 
sentinels. Falling upon them unexpectedly, they 
threw them all into confusion and scattered them in 
flight ; one of them they seized, arms and all, and 
delivered him over to Cato. From the captive Cato 
learned that the main force of the enemy was en- 
camped in the pass with the king himself, and that 
the detachment guarding the pass over the mountains 
was composed of six hundred picked Aetolians. 
Despising their small numbers and their carelessness, 
he led his troops against them at once, with bray of 
trumpet and battle-cry, being himself first to draw 
his sword. But when the enemy saw his men pouring 
down upon them from the cliffs, they fled to the 
main army, and filled them all with confusion. 

XIV. Meanwhile Manius also, down below, threw 
his whole force forward into the pass and stormed 
the enemy’s fortifications. Antiochus, being hit in 
the mouth with a stone which knocked his teeth 
out, wheeled his horse about for very anguish. 
Then his army gave way everywhere before the 
Roman onset. Although flight for them meant 
impracticable roads and helpless wanderings, while 
deep marshes and steep cliffs threatened those who 
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slipped and ‘fell, still, they poured along through 
the pass into these, crowding one another on in 
their fear of the enemy’s deadly weapons, and so 
destroyed themselves. 

Cato, whp was ever rather generous, it would 
seem, in his own: praises, and did not hesitate 
to follow up his great achievements with boastings 
equally great, is very pompous in his account of 
this exploit. He says that those who saw him 
at that time pursuing the enemy and hewing them 
down, felt convinced that Cato owed less to Rome 
than Rome to Cato; also that the consul Manius 
himself, flushed with victory, threw his arms about 
him, still flushed with his own victory, and embraced 
him a long time, crying out for joy that neither he 
himself nor the whole Roman people could fittingly 
requite Cato for his benefactions. Immediately after 
the battle he was sent to Rome as the messenger 
of his.own triumphs. He had a fair passage to 
Brundisium, crossed the peninsula from there to 
Tarentum in a single day, travelled thence four 
days more, and on the fifth day after landing reached 
Rome, where he was the first to announce the 
victory. He filled the city full of joy and sacrifices, 
and the people with the proud feeling that it was 
able to master every land and sea. 

XV. These are perhaps the most remarkable 
features of Cato’s military career. In political life, 
he seems to have regarded the impeachment and 
conviction of malefactors as a department worthy 
of his most zealous efforts. For he brought many 
prosecutions himself, assisted others in bringing theirs, 
and even instigated some to begin prosecutions, as 
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for instance Petillius against Scipio. That great man, 
however, trampled the accusations against him under 
foot, as the splendour of his house and his own 
inherent loftiness of spirit prompted him to do, 
and Cato, unable to secure his capital conviction, 
dropped the case. But he so co-operated with the 
accusers of Lucius, Scipio's brother, as to have 
him condemned to pay a large fine to the state. 
This debt Lucius was unable to meet, and was 
therefore liable to imprisonment. Indeed, it was 
only at the intercession of the tribunes that he was 
at last set free. 

We are also told that a certain young man, who 
had got a verdict of civil outlawry against an enemy 
of his dead father, was passing through the forum 
on the conclusion of the case, and met Cato, who 
greeted him and said: “These are the sacrifices 
we must bring to the spirits of our parents; not 
lambs and kids, but the condemnations and tears 
of their enemies.” However, he himself did not 
go unscathed, but wherever in his political career 
he gave his enemies the slightest handle, he was 
all the while suffering prosecutions and running 
risk of condemnation. It is said that he was 
defendant in nearly fifty cases, and in the last 
one when he was eighty-six years of age. It was in 
the course of this that he uttered the memorable 
saying: “It is hard for one who has lived among men 
of one generation, to make his defence before those 
of another.” And even with this case he did not 
put an end to his forensic contests, but four years 
later, at the age of ninety, he impeached Servius 
Galba. Indeed, he may be said, like Nestor, 
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to have been vigorous and active among three 
generations. For after many political struggles with 
Scipio the Great, as told above, he lived to be 
contemporary with Scipio the Younger, who was 
the Elder’s grandson by adoption, and the son 
of that Paulus Aemilius who subdued Perseus and 
the Macedonians.! 

XVI. Ten years after his consulship,? Cato stood 
for the censorship. This office towered, as it were, 
above every other civic honour, and was, in a way, 
the culmination of a political career. The variety 
of its powers was great, including that of examining 
into the lives and manners of the citizens. Its 
creators thought that no one should be left to his own 
devices and desires, without inspection and review, 
either in his marrying, or in the begetting of his 
children, or in the ordering of his daily life, or 
in the entertainment of his friends. Nay, rather, 
thinking that these things revealed a man’s real 
‘character more than did his public and _ political 
career, they set men in office to watch, admonish, 
and chastise, that no one should turn aside _ to 
wantonness and forsake his native and customary 
mode of life. They chose to this office one of the 
so-called patricians, and one of the plebeians. These 
officers were called censors, and they had authority 
to degrade a knight, or to expel a senator who led 
an unbridled and disorderly life. They also revised 
the assessments of property, and arranged the 
citizens in lists according to their social and political 
classes. There were other great powers also con- 
nected with the office. 

Therefore, when Cato stood for it, nearly all 


1 In the battle of Pydna, 168 B.c. 2 184 B.C. 
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the best known and most influential men of the 
senatorial party united to oppose him. The men 
of noble parentage among them were moved by 
jealousy, thinking that nobility of birth would be 
trampled in the mire if men of ignoble origin forced 
their way up to the summits of honour and power ; 
while those who were conscious of base practices 
and of a departure from ancestral customs, feared 
the severity of the man, which was sure to be 
harsh and inexorable in the exercise of power. 
Therefore, after due consultation and preparation, 
they put up in opposition to Cato seven candidates 
for the office, who sought the favour of the multitude 
with promises of mild conduct in office, supposing, 
forsooth, that it wanted to be ruled with a lax 
and indulgent hand. Cato, on the contrary, showed 
no complaisance whatever, but plainly threatened 
wrong-doers in his speeches, and loudly cried that 
the city had need of a great purification. He 
adjured the people, if they were wise, not to choose 
the most agreeable physician, but the one who ~ 
was most in earnest. He himself, he said, was 
such a physician, and so was Valerius Flaccus, of 
the patricians. With him as colleague, and him 
alone, he thought he could cut and sear to some 
purpose the hydra-like luxury and effeminacy of 
the time. As for the rest of the candidates, he 
saw that they were all trying to force their way 
into the office in order to administer it badly, 
since they feared those who would administer it 
well. And so truly great was the Roman people, 
and so worthy of great leaders, that they did not 
fear Cato’s rigour and haughty independence, but 
rejected rather those agreeable candidates who, 
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it was believed, would do every thing to please 
them, and elected Flaccus to the office along with 
Cato.! To Cato they gave ear, not as to one soliciting 
office, but as to one already in office and issuing his 
decrees. 

XVII. As censor, then, Cato made Lucius Valerius 
Flaccus, his colleague and friend, chief senator.*~~ 
He also expelled many members of the Senate, 
including Lucius Quintius. This man had _ been 
consul seven years before, and, a thing which gave’ 
him more reputation than the consulship even, was 
brother of the Titus Flamininus who conquered 
King Philip.2~ The reason for his expulsion was 
the following: There was a youth who, ever since 
his boyhood, had been the favourite of Lucius. 
This youth Lucius kept ever about him, and took 
with him on his campaigns in greater honour and 
power than any one of his nearest friends and 
kinsmen had. He was once administering the 
affairs of his consular province, and at a certain 
banquet this youth, as was his wont, reclined at 
his side, and began to pay his flatteries to a man 
who, in his cups, was too easily led about. “I love 
you so much,” he said, “that once, when there 
was a gladiatorial show at home, a thing which I 
had never seen, I rushed away from it to join you, 
although my heart was set on seeing a man 
slaughtered.” “ Well, for that matter,” said Lucius, 
“don’t lie there with any grudge against me, for 
I will cure it.” Thereupon he commanded that 
one of the men who were lying under sentence 
of death be brought to the banquet, and_ that 
a lictor with an axe stand by his side. Then he 


1 184 B.C. 2 At Cynoscephalae, 198 B.c. 
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asked his beloved if he wished to see the man 
smitten. The youth said he did, and Lucius ordered 
the man’s head to be cut off. 

This is the version which most writers give of 
the affair, and so Cicero has represented Cato himself 
as telling the story in his dialogue “On Old Age.” ! 
But Livy? says the victim was a Gallic deserter, 
and that Lucius did not have the man slain by 
a lictor, but smote him with his own hand, and 
that this is the version of the story in a speech 
of Cato’s. ) 

On the expulsion of Lucius from the Senate 
by Cato, his brother was greatly indignant, and 
appealed to the people, urging that Cato state his 
reasons for the expulsion. Cato did so, narrating 
the incident of the banquet. Lucius attempted 
to make denial, but when Cato challenged him 
to a formal trial of the case with a wager.of money 
upon it, he declined. Then the justice of his 
punishment was recognized. But once when a 
spectacle was given in the theatre, he passed along 
by the senatorial seats, and took his place as far 
away from them as he could. Then the people 
took pity upon him and shouted till they had forced 
him to change his seat, thus rectifying, as far as was 
possible, and alleviating the situation. 

Cato expelled another senator who was thought 
to have good prospects for the consulship, namely, 
Manilius, because he embraced his wife in open 
day before the eyes of his daughter. For his own 
part, he said, he never embraced his wife unless it 
thundered loudly; and it was a pleasantry of his to 
remark that he was a happy man when it thundered. 


1 Cato Manor, 12, 42. 2 xxxix, 42. 
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XVIII. Cato was rather bitterly censured for his 
treatment of Lucius, the brother of Scipio, whom, 
though he had achieyed the honour of a triumphy 
he expelled from the equestrian order. He was 
thought to have done this as an insult to the memory 
of Scipio Africanus. But he was most obnoxious 
to the majority of his enemies because he lopped 
off extravagance in living. This could not be done 
away with outright, since most of the people were 
already infected and corrupted by it, and so he 
' took a roundabout way. He had all apparel, 
equipages, jewellery, furniture and plate, the value 
of which in any case exceeded fifteen hundred 
drachmas, assessed at ten times its worth, wishing 
by means of larger assessments to make the owners’ 
taxes also larger. Then he laid a tax of three 
on every thousand asses thus assessed, in order 
that such property holders, burdened by their 
charges, and seeing that people of equal wealth 
who led modest and simple lives paid less into the 
public treasury, might desist from their extravagance. 
As a result, both classes were incensed against him, 
both those who endured the taxes for the sake 
of their luxury, and those no less who put away 
their luxury because of the taxes. For most men 
think themselves robbed of their wealth if they 
are prevented from displaying it, and that display of 
it is made in the superfluities, not in the necessaries 
of life. This, we are told, is what most astonished 
Ariston the philosopher, namely, that those possessed 
of the superfluities of life should be counted happy, 
rather than those well provided with life’s necessary 
and useful things. Scopas the Thessalian, when 
one of his friends asked for something of his which 
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was of no great service to him, with the remark — 
that he asked for nothing that was necessary and 
useful, replied: “ And yet my wealth and happiness 
are based on just such useless and superfluous 
things.”” Thus the desire for wealth is no natural 
adjunct of the soul, but is imposed upon it by the 
false opinions of the outside world. 

XIX. However, Cato paid not the slightest heed 
to his accusers, but grew still more strict. He 
cut off the pipes by which people conveyed part 
of the public water supply into their private houses 
and gardens ; he upset and demolished all buildings 
that enroached on public land; he reduced the 
cost of public works to the lowest, and forced 
the rent of public lands to the highest possible 
figure. All these thing brought much odium upon 
him. Titus Flamininus headed a party against him 
which induced the Senate to annul as useless the 
outlays and payments which he had authorised for 
temples and public works, and incited the boldest 
of the tribunes to call him to account before the 
people and fine him two talents. The Senate also 
strongly opposed the erection of the basilica which 
he built at the public cost below the council-house 
in the Forum, and which was called the Basilica 
Porcia. 

Still, it appears that the people approved of 
his censorship to an amazing extent. At any rate, 
after erecting a statue to his honour in the temple 
of Health, they commemorated in the inscription 
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upon it, not the military commands nor the triumph 
of Cato, but, as the inscription may be translated, 
the fact “ that when the Roman state was tottering 
to its fall, he was made censor, and by helpful 
guidance, wise restraints, and sound teachings, 
restored it again.” And yet, before this time 
he used to laugh at those who delighted in such 
honours, saying that, although they knew it not, 
their pride was based simply on the work of statuaries 
and painters, whereas his own images, of the most 
exquisite workmanship, were borne about in the 
hearts of his fellow citizens. And to those who 
expressed their amazement that many men of no 
fame had statues, while he had none, he used to 
say: “I would much rather have men ask why 
I have no statue, than why I have one.” In short, 
he thought a good citizen should not even allow 
himself to be praised, unless such praise was beneficial 
to the commonwealth. 

And yet of all men he has heaped most praises 
“upon himself. He tells us that men of self-indulgent 
lives, when rebuked for it, used to say: “ We ought 
not to be blamed; we are no Catos.’”’ Also that 
those who imitated some of his practices and did _ 
it clumsily, were called “left-handed Catos.” Also 
that the Senate looked to him in the most dangerous 
crises as seafarers to their helmsman, and often, if 
he was not present, postponed its most serious 
business. These boasts of his are confirmed, it 
is true, by other witnesses, for he had great authority 
in the city, alike for his life, his eloquence, and 
his age. 

XX. He was also a good father, .a considerate 
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husband, and a household manager of no mean talent, 
nor did he give only a fitful attention to this, as 
a matter of little or no importance: Therefore I 
think I ought to give suitable instances of his 
conduct in these relations. He married a wife who 
was of gentler birth than she was rich, thinking 
that, although the rich and the high-born may be 
alike given to pride, still, women of high birth have 
such a horror of what is disgraceful that they are 
more obedient to their husbands in all that is 
honourahle. He used to say that the man who 
struck his wife or child, laid violent hands on 
the holiest of holy things. Also that he thought 
it more praiseworthy to be a good husband than 
a great senator, nay, there was nothing else to 
admire in Socrates of old except that he was always 
kind and gentle in his intercourse with a shrewish 
wife and stupid sons. After the birth of his son, 
no business could be so urgent, unless it had a 
public character, as to prevent him from _ being 
present when his wife bathed and swaddled the babe. 
For the mother nursed it herself, and often gave 
suck also to the infants of her slaves, that so they 
might come to cherish a brotherly affection for 
her son. As soon as the boy showed signs of 
understanding, his father took him under his own 
charge and taught him to read, although he had 
an accomplished slave, Chilo by name, who was 
a school-teacher, and taught many boys. Still, Cato 
thought it not right, as he tells us himself, that 
his son should be scolded by a slave, or have his 
ears tweaked when he was slow to learn, still less 
that he should be indebted to his slave for such 
a priceless thing as education. He was therefore 
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himself not only the boy’s reading-teacher, but 
his tutor in law, and his athletic trainer, and he 
taught his son not merely to hurl the javelin and 
fight in armour and ride the horse,.but also to 
box, to endure heat and cold, and to swim lustily 
through the eddies and billows of the Tiber. His 
History of Rome, as he tells us himself, he wrote . 
out with his own hand and in large characters, 
that his son might have in his own home an aid 
to acquaintance with his country’s ancient traditions. 
He declares that his son’s presence put him on 
his guard against indecencies of speech as much 
as that of the so-called Vestal Virgins, and that 
he never bathed with him. This, indeed, would 
seem to have been a general custom with the 
Romans, for even fathers-in-law avoided bathing with 
their sons-in-law, because they were ashamed to 
uncover their nakedness. Afterwards, however, when 
they had learned from the Greeks their freedom in 
going naked, they in their turn infected the Greeks 
with the practice even when women were present. 
So Cato wrought at the fair task of moulding 
and fashioning his son to virtue, finding his zeal 
blameless, and his spirit answering to his good 
natural parts. But since his body was rather too 
delicate to endure much hardship, he relaxed some- 
what in his favour the excessive rigidity and 
austerity of his own mode of life. But his son, 
although thus delicate, made a sturdy soldier, and 
fought brilliantly under Paulus Aemilius in the 
battle against Perseus.!. On that occasion his sword 
either was smitten from his hand or slipped frum his 
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moist grasp. Distressed at this mishap, he turned 
to some of his companions for aid, and supported by 
them rushed again into the thick of the enemy. 
After a long and furious struggle, he succeeded in 
clearing the place, and found the sword at last 
among the many heaps of arms and dead _ bodies 
where friends and foes alike lay piled upon one 
another. Paulus, his commander, admired the 
young man’s exploit, and there is still extant a letter 
written by Cato himself to his son, in which he heaps 
extravagant praise upon him for this honourable Zeal 
in recovering his sword. The young man afterwards 
married Tertia, a daughter of Paulus and a sister of 
the younger Scipio, and his admission into such 
a family was due no less to himself than to his 
father. Thus Cato’s careful attention to the 
education of his son bore worthy fruit. 

XXI. He owned many domestics, and usually 
bought those prisoners of war who were young 
and still capable of being reared and_ trained 
like whelps or colts. Not one of his slaves ever 
entered another man’s house unless sent thither by 
Cato or his wife, and when such an one was asked 
what Cato was doing, he always answered that he 
did not know. A slave of his was expected either 
to be busy about the house, or to be asleep, and he 
was very partial to the sleepy ones. He thought 
' these gentler than the wakeful ones, and that those 
who had enjoyed the gift of sleep were better 
for any kind of service than those who lacked it. In 
the belief that his slaves were led into most mischief 
by their sexual passions, he stipulated that the males 
should consort with the females at a fixed price, but 
should never approach any other woman. 
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At the outset, when he was. still poor and in 
military service, he found no fault at all with what 
was served up to him, declaring that it was shameful 
for a man to quarrel with a domestic over food and 
drink. But afterwards, when his circumstances were 
improved and he used to entertain his friends 
and colleagues at table, no sooner was the dinner 
over than he would flog those slaves who had been 
remiss at all in preparing or serving it. He was 
always contriving that his slaves should have feuds 
and dissensions among themselves ; harmony among 
them made him suspicious and fearful of them. He 
had those who were suspected of some capital offence 
brought to trial before all their fellow servants, and, 
if convicted, put to death. 

However, as he applied himself more strenuously 
to money-getting, he came to regard agriculture as 
more entertaining than profitable, and invested his 
capital in business that was safe and sure. He 
bought ponds, hot springs, districts given over 
to -fullers, pitch factories, land with natural pasture 
and forest, all of which brought him in large profits, 
and “could not,” to use his own phrase, “ be ruined 
by Jupiter.” He used to loan money also in 
the most disreputable of all ways, namely, on ships, 
and his method was as follows. He required his 
borrowers to form a large company, and when there 
were fifty partners and as many ships for his security, 
he took one share in the company himself, and was 
represented by Quintio, a freedman of his, who 
accompanied his clients in all their ventures. In 
this way his entire security was not imperilled, but 
only a small part of it, and his profits were large. 
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He used to lend money also to those of his slaves 
who wished it, and they would buy boys with it, and 
after training and teaching them for a year, at Cato’s 
expense, would sell them again. Many of these 
boys Cato would retain for himself, reckoning to the 
credit of the slave the highest price bid for his boy. 
He tried to incite his son also to such economies, by 
saying that it was not the part of a man, but of 
a widow woman, to lessen his substance. But that 
surely was too vehement a speech of Cato’s, when he 
went so far as to say that a man was to be admired 
and glorified like a god if the final inventory of his 
property showed that he had added to it more than 
he had inherited. 

XXII. When he was now well on in_ years, 
there came as ambassadors from Athens to Rome,} 
Carneades the Academic, and Diogenes the Stoic 
philosopher, to beg the reversal of a certain decision 
against the Athenian people, which imposed upon 
them a fine of five hundred talents. The people of 
Oropus had brought the suit, the Athenians had let 
the case go by default, and the Sicyonians had 
pronounced judgment against them. Upon the 
arrival of these philosophers, the most studious of the 
city’s youth hastened to wait upon them, and became 
their devoted and admiring listeners. The charm of 
Carneades especially, which had boundless power, 
and a fame not inferior to its power, won large 
and sympathetic audiences, and filled the city, like a 
rushing mighty wind, with the noise of his praises. 
Report spread. far and wide that a Greek of 
amazing talent, who disarmed all opposition by 
the magic of his eloquence, had infused a tremen- 
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dous passion into the youth of the city, in conse- 
quence of which they forsook their other pleasures 
and pursuits and were “ possessed ”’ about philosophy. 
The other Romans were pleased at this, and glad to 
see their young men lay hold of Greek culture 
and consort with such admirable men. But Cato, at 
the very outset, when this zeal for discussion came 
pouring into the city, was distressed, fearing lest the 
young men, by giving this direction to their 
ambition, should come to love a reputation based on 
mere: words more than one achieved by martial 
deeds. And when the fame of the visiting philoso- 
phers rose yet higher in the city, and their 
first speeches before the Senate were interpreted, at 
his own instance and request, by so conspicuous a 
man as Gaius Acilius, Cato determined, on some 
decent pretext or other, to rid and purge the city of ~ 
them all. So he rose in the Senate and censured v 
the magistrates for keeping in such long suspense an 
embassy composed of men who could easily secure 
anything they wished, so persuasive were they. 
“ We ought,” he said, “to make up our minds one 
way or another, and vote on what the embassy 
proposes, in order that these men may return 
to their schools and lecture to the sons of Greece, 
while the youth of Rome give ear to their laws and 
magistrates, as heretofore.” 

XXIII. This he did, not, as some think, out 
of personal hostility to Carneades, but because he 
was wholly averse to philosophy, and made mock 
of all Greek culture and training, out of patriotic 
zeal. He says, for instance, that Socrates was a 
mighty prattler, who attempted, as best he could, 
to be his country’s tyrant, by abolishing its customs, 
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and by enticing his fellow citizens into opinions 
contrary to the laws. He made fun of the school 
of Isocrates, declaring that his pupils kept on 
studying with him till they were old men, as if 
they were to practise their arts and plead their 
cases before Minos in Hades. And seeking to 
prejudice his son against Greek culture, he indulges 
in an utterance all too rash for his years, declaring, 
in the tone of a prophet or a seer, that Rome 
would lose her empire when she had become infected 
with Greek letters. But time has certainly shown 
the emptiness of this ill-boding speech of his, for 
_ while the city was at the zenith of its empire, 
she made every form of Greek learning and culture 
her own. 

It was not only Greek philosophers that he hated, 
but he was also suspicious of Greeks who practised 
medicine at Rome. He had heard, it would seem, 
of Hippocrates’ reply when the Great King of 
Persia consulted him, with the promise of a fee 
of many talents, namely, that he would never put 
his skill at the service of Barbarians, who were 
enemies of Greece. He said all Greek physicians 
had taken a similar oath, and urged his son to 
beware of them all. He himself, he said, had 
written a book of recipes, which he followed in 
the treatment and regimen of any who were sick 
in his family. He never required his patients to 
fast, but fed them on greens, or bits of duck, pigeon, 
or hare. Such a diet, he said, was light and good 
for sick people, except that it ‘often causes dreams. 
By following such treatment and regimen he said 
he had good health himself, and kept his eee in 
good health. | 
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XXIV. Such presumption on his,part seems not 
to have gone unpunished, for he lost his wife and 
his son. He himself was well confirmed in bodily 
health and vigour, and long withstood the assaults 
of age. Even when an old man he was prone to 
indulge his sexual appetite, and at last married a _ 
wife when he was long past the marrying age. This 
was the way it came about. After the death of 
his wife, he married his son to the daughter of 
Aemilius Paulus, the sister of Scipio, but he himself, 
in his widowhood, took solace with a slave girl 
who secretly visited his bed. Of: course, in a small 
house with a young married woman in it, the 
matter was discovered, and once, when the girl 
seemed to flaunt her way rather too boldly to his 
chamber, the old man could not help noticing that 
his son, although he said nothing, looked very sour, 
and turned away. Perceiving that the thing displeased 
his children, Cato did not upbraid or blame them at 
all, but as he was going down in his usual way 
to the forum with his clients, called out with a 
loud voice to a certain Salonius, who had been. 
one of his under-secretaries, and was now in his 
train, asking him if he had found a good husband 
for his young daughter. The man said he had 
not, and would not do so without first consulting 
his patron. ‘“ Well then,” said Cato, “I have found 
a suitable son-in-law for you, unless indeed his age 
should be displeasing ; in other ways no fault can 
be found with him, but he is a very old man.” 
Salonius at once bade him take the matter in 
charge and give the maid to the man of his choice, 
since she was a dependant of his and in need 
of his kind services. Then Cato, without any more 
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ado, said that he asked the damsel to wife for 
himself. At first, as was natural, the proposal amazed 
the man, who counted Cato far past marriage, and 
himself far beneath alliance with a house of consular 
dignity and triumphal honours; but when he saw 
that Cato was in earnest, he gladly accepted his 
proposal, and as soon as they reached the forum 
the banns were published. 

While the marriage was in hand, Cato’s son, 
accompanied by his friends, asked his father if it 
was because he had any complaint to make against 
him that he was now foisting a step-mother upon 
him. “Heaven forbid! my son,” cried Cato, “all 
your conduct towards me has been admirable, and 
I have no fault to find with you; but I desire 
to bless myself and my country with more such 
sons." However, they say that this sentiment was 
uttered long before by Peisistratus, the tyrant of 
Athens, who gave his grown up sons a step-mother 
in the person of Timonassa of Argolis, by whom 
he is said to have had Iophon and Thessalus. Of 
this second marriage a son was born to Cato,. who 
was named Salonius, after his mother’s father. But 
his elder son died in the praetorship. Cato often 
speaks of him in his books as a brave and worthy 
man, and is said to have borne his loss with all 
the equanimity of a philosopher, remitting not 
a whit because of it his ardour in the public service. 
For he was not, like Lucius Lucullus and Metellus 
Pius in after times, too enfeebled by old age to 
serve the people, regarding the service of the state 
as a burdensome duty; nor did he, like Scipio 
Africanus before him, because of envious attacks 
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upon his reputation, turn his back upon the people 
and make leisure his end and aim for the rest 
of his life; but rather, as someone persuaded 
Dionysius to regard his sovereignty as his fairest 
winding-sheet, so he held public service to be the 
fairest privilege of old age. For recreation and 
amusement, when he had leisure therefor, he resorted 
to the writing of books and to farming. 

XXV. He composed speeches, then, on all sorts 
of subjects, and histories, and as for farming, he 
followed it in earnest when he was young and 
poor,—indeed, he says he then had only two ways 
of getting money, farming and frugality,—but in 
later life he was only a theoretical and fancy farmer. 
He also composed a book on farming,! in which 
he actually gave recipes for making cakes and 
preserving fruit, so ambitious was he to be superior 
and peculiar in everything. The dinners, too, which 
he gave in the country, were quite plentiful. He 
always asked in congenial country neighbours, and 
made merry with them, and not only did those 
of his own age find in him an agreeable and much 
desired companion, but also the young. For he was 
a man of large experience, who had read and heard 
much that was well worth repeating. He held 
the table to be the very best promoter of friendship, 
and at his own, the conversation turned much 
to the praise of honourable and worthy citizens, 
greatly to the neglect of those who were worthless 
and base. About such Cato suffered no table-talk, 
either by way of praise or blame. 

XXVI. The last of his public services is supposed 

1 De re rustica. 
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to have been the destruction of Carthage. It was c- 


Scipio the Younger who actually brought the task to 
completion,! but it was largely in consequence of 
the advice and counsel of Cato that the Romans 
undertook the war. It was on this wise. Cato was 
sent? on an embassy to the Carthaginians and 
Masinissa the Numidian, who were at war with one 
another, to inquire into the grounds of their quarrel. 
Masinissa had been a friend of the Roman people 
from the first, and the Carthaginians had entered into 
treaty relations with Rome after the defeat which 
the elder Scipio had given them. The treaty de- 
prived them of their empire, and imposed a grievous 
money tribute upon them. Cato, however, found the 
city by no means in a poor and lowly state, as the 
Romans supposed, but rather teeming with vigorous 
fighting men, overflowing with enormous wealth, filled 
with arms of every sort and with military supplies, 
and not a little puffed up by all this. He therefore 
thought it no time for the Romans to be ordering 
and arranging the affairs of Masinissa and the 
Numidians, but that unless they should repress a city 
which had always been their malignant foe, now that 
its power was so incredibly grown, they would be in- 
volved again in dangers as great as before. Accord- 
ingly, he returned with speed to Rome, and advised 
the Senate that the former calainitous defeats of the 
Carthaginians had diminished not so much their 
power as their foolhardiness, and were likely to 
render them in the end not weaker, but more 
expert in war; their present contest with Numidia 
was but a prelude to a contest with Rome, while 
peace and treaty were mere names wherewith to 


1 146 B.c. 2 150 B.c. 
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cover their postponement of war till a fit occasion 
offered. 

XXVII. In addition to this, it is said that Cato 
contrived to drop a Libyan fig in the Senate, as he 
shook out the folds of his toga, and then, as the 
senators admired its size and beauty, said that the 
country where it grew was only three days’ sail 
from Rome. And in one thing he was even more 
savage, namely, in adding to his vote on any question 
whatsoever these words: “In my opinion, Carthage 
must be destroyed.” Publius Scipio Nasica, on the 
contrary, when called upon for his vote, always 
ended his speech with this declaration: “In my 
opinion, Carthage must be spared.” He saw, pro- 
bably, that the Roman people, in its wantonness, was 
already guilty of many excesses, and in the pride of 
its prosperity, spurned the control of the Senate, 
and forcibly dragged the whole state with it, 
whithersoever its mad desires inclined it. He 
wished, therefore, that the fear of Carthage should 
abide, to curb the boldness of the multitude like 
a bridle, believing her not strong enough to conquer — 
Rome, nor yet weak enough to be despised. But 
this was precisely what Cato dreaded, when the 
Roman people was inebriated and staggering with 
its power, to have a city which had always been 
great, and was now but sobered and chastened by 
its calamities, for ever threatening them. Such 
external threats to their sovereignty ought to be done 
away with altogether, he thought, that they might 
be free to devise a cure for their domestic failings. 

In this way Cato is said to have brought to pass 
the third and last war against Carthage,! but it had 


1 151-146 B.c. 
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no sooner begun than he died,! having first prophesied 
of the man who was destined to end it. This man 
was then young, but as tribune in the army, he was 
giving proofs of judgment and daring in his engage- 
ments with the enemy. Tidings of this came to 
Rome, and Cato is said to have cried on hearing 
them :— 


“ Only he has wits, but the rest are fluttering 
shadows.” 2 


This utterance of Cato’s, Scipio speedily confirmed 
by his deeds. Cato left one son by his second wife, 
whose surname, as we have already remarked, was 
Salonius; and one grandson by the son who died 
before him. Salonius died in the praetorship, but the 
son whom he left, Marcus, came to be consul. This 
Marcus was the grandfather of Cato the philosopher, 
who was the best and most illustrious man of his 
time. 


COMPARISON OF ARISTIDES WITH 
MARCUS CATO 


Now that I have recorded the most noteworthy 
things in the careers of these men also, if one compare 
the entire life of the one with that of the other, it 
will not be easy to mark the difference between them, 
obscured as it is by many great resemblances. And 
even if, in our comparison, we analyse each life, as 
we would a poem or a picture, we shall find that 
the rise to political power and repute in consequence 


1 149 B.c. 2 Odyssey, x. 495. 
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of innate excellence and strength, rather than of 
inherited advantages, is common to both. But in 
the case of Aristides, Athens was not yet great when 
he rose to eminence, and the leaders and generals 
with whom he dealt were men of moderate and 
uniform fortunes. The highest assessment of pro- 
perty in those days was five hundred bushels of grain, 
the second three hundred, the third and last two 
hundred. Whereas Cato, coming from a little town 
and from ways of life deemed rustic, plunged headlong 
into the boundless sea of Roman politics when they 
were no longer conducted by such men as Curius, 
Fabricius, and Atilius, nor welcomed as magis- 
trates and leaders poor men who had mounted the 
rostrum after working with their own hands at the 
plough and the mattock, but were wont to have 
regard rather for great families and. their wealth, 
largesses, and solicitations, while those who sought 
office, such was now the power and arrogance of the 
people, were wantonly handled. It was not the 
same thing to have Themistocles for a rival, who was 
of no illustrious family and had only moderate 
possessions (he is said to have been worth three, or, 
at most, five talents when he entered public life), as 
it was to compete for pre-eminence with such men 
as Scipio Africanus, Salus Galba, and Quintius 
Flamininus, having no other advantage than a tongue 
which spoke boldly for the right. 

II. Besides, at Marathon, and again at Plataea, 
Aristides was only one of ten generals, while Cato 
was elected one of two consuls out of many com- 
petitors,and one of two censors over the heads of 
seven of the foremost and most illustrious Romans, 
who stood for the office with him. Furthermore, 
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Aristides was not the foremost man in any one of 
his victories, but Miltiades has the chief honour of 
Marathon, Themistocles of Salamis, and at Plataea, 
Herodotus! says it was Pausanias who won that 
fairest of all victories, while even for second honours 
Aristides has such rivals as Sophanes, Ameinias, © 
Callimachus, and Cynaegeirus, who displayed the 
greatest valour in those actions. Cato, on the other 
hand, was not only chief in the plans and actions of 
the Spanish war during his own consulate, but also 
at Thermopylae, when he was but a tribune in the 
army and another was consul, he got the glory of 
the victory, opening up great mountain passes for the 
Romans to rush through upon Antiochus, and 
swinging the war round into the king’s rear, when 
he had eyes only for what was in front of him. 
That victory was manifestly the work of Cato, and 
it not only drove Asia out of Hellas, but made it 
afterwards accessible to Scipio. | 

It is true that both were always victorious in war, 
but in politics Aristides got a fall, being driven into 
a minority and ostracised by Themistocles. Cato, on 
the contrary, though he had for his antagonists 
almost all the greatest and ablest men in Rome, and 
though he kept on wrestling with them up to his 
old age, never lost his footing. He was involved in 
countless civil processes, both as_ plaintiff and 
defendant; as plaintiff, he often won his case, as 
defendant, he never lost it, thanks to that bulwark 
and efficacious weapon of his life, his eloquence. To 
this, more justly than to fortune and the guardian 
genius of the man, we may ascribe the fact that he 
was never visited with disgrace. That was a great 


1} ix. 64. 
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tribute which was paid Aristotle the philosopher by 
Antipater, when he wrote concerning him, after his 
death, that in addition to all his other gifts, the man 
had also the gift of persuasion. 

III. Man has no higher capacity than that for 
conducting cities and states, as is generally ad- 
mitted. But the ability to conduct a household 
enters in no small degree into this higher political 
capacity, as most believe. For the city is but an or- 
ganised sum total of households, and has public 
vigour only as its citizens prosper in their private 
lives. When Lycurgus banished both silver and 
gold from Sparta, and introduced there a coinage of 
iron that had been ruined by fire, he did not set his 
fellow citizens free from the duty of domestic 
economy. He merely removed the swollen and 
feverish wantonness of wealth, and so provided that 
all alike might have an abundance of the necessary 
and useful things of life. He did this because 
better than any other ancient legislator, he fore- 
saw that the helpless, homeless, and poverty-stricken 
citizen was a greater menace to the commonwealth 
than one who was rich and ostentatious. Cato, 
then, was no whit less efficient in the conduct of 
his household than in that of the city. He not only 
increased his own substance, but became a recog- 
nized teacher of domestic economy and agriculture 
for others, and compiled many useful precepts 
on these subjects. Aristides, on the other hand, was 
so poor as to bring even his righteousness into 
disrepute, as ruining a household, reducing a man to 
beggary, and profiting everybody rather than its 
possessor. And yet Hesiod! has much to say by 


1 Works and Days, 309. 
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way of exhorting us to righteousness allied with 
domestic economy, and abuses idleness as a source of 
injustice ; Homer also says well :— 


“ Labour I never liked, 
Nor household thrift, which breeds good children. 
But ships equipped with oars were ever my delight, 
Battles and polished javelins and arrows,” ! 


implying that the men who neglect their households 
are the very ones to live by injustice. Oil, as 
physicians tell us, is very beneficial when externally 
applied, though very injurious when used internally. 
But the righteous is not so. He is not helpful 
to others, while heedless of himself and his family. 
Indeed, the poverty of Aristides would seem to have 
been a blemish on his political career, if, as most 
writers state, he had not foresight enough to leave 
his poor daughters a marriage portion,? or even the 
cost of his own burial. And so it fell out that 
the family of Cato furnished Rome with preetors and 
consuls down to the fourth generation, for his grand- 
sons, and their sons after them, filled the highest 
offices of state. Whereas, though Aristides was 
foremost of the Greeks, the abject poverty of his 
descendants forced some to ply a fortune-teller’s 
trade,’ and others, for very want, to solicit the public 
bounty, while it robbed them all of every ambition 
to excel, or even to be worthy of their great 
ancestor. 

IV. Possibly this point invites discussion. Poverty 
is never dishonourable in itself, but only when it 
is a mark of sloth, intemperance, extravagance, or 


1 Odyssey, xiv. 222 ff., Palmer’s translation. 
2 Aristides, xxvii. 1, 3 Aristides, xxvii. 3. 
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thoughtlessness. When, on the other hand, it is the 
handmaid of a sober, industrious, righteous, and 
brave man, who devotes all his powers to the service 
of the people, it is the sign of a lofty-spirit that 
harbours no mean thoughts. It is impossible for a 
man to do great things when his thoughts are busy 
with little things ; nor can he aid the many who are 
in need when he himself is in need of many things. 
A great equipment for public service consists, not 
in wealth, but in contented independence, which 
requires no private‘ superfluities, and so puts no 
hindrance in the way of serving the commonwealth. 
God alone is absolutely free from wants; but that is 
the most perfect and god-like quality in human 
excellence which reduces man’s wants to their 
lowest terms. For as a body which is well tempered 
and vigorous needs no superfluous food or raiment, 
so a healthy individual or family life can be con- 
ducted with the simplest outlays. A man should 
make his gains tally with his needs. He who heaps 
up much substance and uses little of it, is not con- 
tented and independent. If he does not need it, he 
is a fool for providing what he does not crave; and 
if he craves it, he makes himself wretched by parsi- 
moniously curtailing his enjoyment of it. 

Indeed, I would fain ask Cato himself this 
question: “If wealth is a thing to be enjoyed, why 
do you plume yourself on being satisfied with little 
when possessed of much?” But if it be a fine 
thing, as indeed it is, to eat ordinary bread, and to 
drink such wine as labourers and servants drink, and 
not to want purple robes nor even plastered houses, 
then Aristides and Epaminondas and Manius Curius 
and Gaius Fabricius were perfectly right in turning 
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their backs on the gaining of what they scorned to 
use. Surely it was not worth while for a man who, 
like Cato, esteemed turnips a delectable dish and 
cooked them himself, while his wife was kneading 
bread, to babble so much about a paltry copper, and 
write on the occupation in which one might soonest 
get rich. Great is the simple life, and great its 
independence, but only because it frees a man from 
the anxious desire of superfluous things. Hence it 
was that Aristides, as we are told, remarked at the 
trial of Callias! that only those who were poor in 
spite of themselves should be ashamed of their 
poverty; those who, like himself, chose poverty, 
should glory in it. And surely it were ridiculous to 
suppose that the poverty of Aristides was due to 
his sloth, when, without doing anything disgraceful, 
but merely by stripping a single Barbarian, or seizing 
a single tent, he might have made himself rich. So 
much on this head. 

V. The military campaigns of Cato made no great 
addition to the Roman empire, which was great 
already ; but those of Aristides include the fairest, 
most brilliant, and most important actions of the 
Greeks, namely, Marathon, Salamis, and Plataea. 
And certainly Antiochus is not worthy to be com- 
pared with Xerxes, nor the demolition of the walls 
of the Spanish cities with the destruction of so many 
myriads of Barbarians both by land and sea. On 
these occasions Aristides was inferior to no one in 
actual service, but he left the glory and the laurels, 
as he did wealth and substance, to those who wanted 
them more, because he was superior to all these 
things also. 


1 Aristides, xxv. 5, 
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For my own part, I do not blame Cato fur his 
constant boasting, and for rating himself above 
everybody else, although he does say, in one of his 
speeches, that self-praise and self-depreciation are 
alike absurd. But I regard the man who is often 
lauding himself as less complete in excellence than 
one who does not even want others todoso. Freedom 
from ambition is no slight requisite for the gentleness 
which should mark a statesman; and, on the con- 
trary, ambition is harsh, and the greatest fomenter 
of envy. From this spirit Aristides was wholly free, 
whereas Cato was very full of it. For example, 
Aristides co-operated with Themistocles in his 
greatest achievements, and as one might say, stood 
guard over him while he was in command, and 
thereby saved Athens; while Cato, by his opposition 
to Scipio, almost vitiated and ruined that wonderful 
campaign of his against the Carthaginians, in which 
he overthrew the invincible Hannibal,! and finally, 
by perpetually inventing all sorts of suspicions and 
calumnies against him, drove him out of Rome, and 
brought down on his brother’s head a most shameful 
condemnation for embezzlement. 

VI. Once more, that temperance which Cato 
always decked out with the fairest praises, Aristides 
maintained and practised in unsullied purity ; 
whereas Cato, by marrying unworthily and un- 
seasonably, fell under no slight or insignificant 
censure in this regard. It was surely quite indecent 
that a man of his years should bring home as step- 
mother to his grown-up son and that son’s bride, a 
girl whose father was his assistant and served the 
public for hire. Whether he did this merely for 


1 At Zama, 202 B.c. 
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his own pleasure, or in anger, to punish his son for 
objecting to his mistress, both what he did and what 
led him to do it were disgraceful. And the sar- 
castic reason for it which he gave his son was not a 
true one. For had he wished to beget more sons as 
good, he should have planned at the outset to marry 
a woman of family, instead of contenting himself, as 
long as he could do so secretly, with the society of a 
low concubine, and when he was discovered, making 
a man his father-in-law whom he could most easily 
persuade, rather than one whose alliance would 
bring him most honour. 
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I. Perrpottas the seer, who conducted King 
Opheltas with his subjects from Thessaly into 
Boeotia, left a posterity there which was in high 
repute for many generations. The greater part of 
them settled in Chaeroneia, which was the first city 
they won from the Barbarians. Now the most of 
this posterity were naturally men of war and courage, 
and so were consumed away in the Persian invasions 
and the contests with the Gauls, because they did 
not spare themselves. There remained, however, an 
orphan boy, Damon by name, Peripoltas by surname, 
who far surpassed his fellows in beauty of body and 
in vigour of spirit, though otherwise he was un- 
trained and of a harsh disposition. 

With this Damon, just passed out of boy’s estate, 
the Roman commander of a cohort that was winter- 
ing in Chaeroneia fell enamoured, and since he could 
not win him over by solicitations and presents, he 
was plainly bent on violence, seeing that our native 
city was at that time in sorry plight, and neglected 
because of her smallness and poverty. Violence was 
just what Damon feared, and since the solicitation 
itself had enraged him, he plotted against the man, 
and enlisted against him sundry companions,—a few 
only, that they might escape notice. There were 
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sixteen of them in all, who smeared their faces with 
soot one night, heated themselves with wine, and at 
daybreak fell upon the Roman while he was sacri- 
ficing in the market-place, slew him, together with 
many of his followers, and departed the city. During 
the commotion which followed, the council of 
Chaeroneia met and condemned the murderers to 
death, and this was the defence which the city after- 
wards made to its Romanrulers. But in the evening, 
while the magistrates were dining together, as the 
custom is, Damon and his men burst into the town- 
hall, slew them, and again fled the city. 

Now about that time! it chanced that Lucius 
Lucullus passed that way, on some errand, with an 
army. Halting on his march and _ investigating 
matters while they were still fresh in mind, he found 
that the city was in no wise to blame, but rather had 
itself also suffered wrong. So he took its garrison 
of soldiers and led them away with him. Then 
Damon, who was ravaging the country with predatory 
forays and threatening the city, was induced by 
embassies and conciliatory decrees of the citizens to 
return, and was appointed gymnasiarch. But soon, 
as he was anointing himself in the vapour-bath, he 
was slain. And because for a long while thereafter 
certain phantoms appeared in the place, and groans 
were heard there, as our Fathers tell us, the door of 
the vapour-bath was walled up, and to this present 
time the neighbours think it the source of alarming 
sights and sounds. Descendants of Damon’s family . 
(and some are still living, especially near Stiris in 

1 74 Bc. (2) 
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Phocis, Aeolians in speech) are called “ Asbolomeni,’ 
or ‘ Besooted,” because Damon smeared himself 
with soot before he went forth to do his deed of 
murder. 

II. But the Orchomenians, who were neighbours 
and, rivals of the Chaeroneians, hired a Roman in- 
former to cite the city by name, as though it were 
an individual person, and prosecute it for the murder 
of the Roman soldiers who had been slain by 
Damon. The trial was held before the praetor of 
Macedonia (the Romans were not yet sending 
praetors to Greece), and the city’s advocates invoked 
the testimony of Lucullus. Lucullus, when the 
praetor wrote to him, testified to the truth of the 
matter, and so the city escaped capital condemna- 
tion. Accordingly, the people who at that time 
were saved by him erected a marble statue of 
Lucullus in the market-place beside that of Dionysus. 
And we, though many generations removed from 
him, think that his favour extends even down to us 
who are now living; and since we believe that a 
portrait which reveals character and disposition is 
far more beautiful than one which merely copies 
form and feature, we shall incorporate this man’s 
deeds into our parallel lives, und we shall rehearse 
them truly. The mere mention of them is sufficient 
favour to show him; and as a return for his truthful 
testimony he himself surely would not deign to 
accept a false and garbled narrative of his career. 

We demand of those who would paint fair and 
graceful features that, in case of any slight imper- 
fection therein, they shall neither wholly omit it nor 
yet emphasise it, because the one course makes the 
portrait ugly and the other unlike its original. In 
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like manner, since it is difficult, nay rather perhaps 
impossible, to represent a man’s life as stainless and 
pure, in its fair chapters we must round out the 
truth into fullest semblance; but those transgres- 
sions and follies by which, owing to passion, perhaps, 
or political compulsion, a man’s career is sullied, we 
must regard rather as shortcomings in some particu- 
lar excellence than as the vile products of positive 
baseness, and we must not all too zealously delineate 
them in our history, and superfluously too, but treat 
them as though we were tenderly defending human 
nature for producing no character which is absolutely 
" good and indisputably set towards virtue. 

III. On looking about for some one to compare 
with Lucullus, we decided that it must be Cimon. 
Both were men of war, and of brilliant exploits 
against the Barbarians, and yet they were mild and 
beneficent statesmen, in that they gave their coun- 
tries unusual respite from civil strifes, though each 
one of them set up martial trophies and won victories 
that were famous. No Hellene before Cimon and 
no Roman before Lucullus carried his wars into 
such remote lands, if we leave out of our account 
the exploits of Heracles and Dionysus, and whatever 
credible deeds of Perseus against the Aethiopians or 
Medes and Armenians, or of Jason, have been brought 
down in the memory of man from those early times 
to our own. Common also in a way to both their 
careers was the incompleteness of their campaigns. 
Each crushed, but neither gave the death blow to 
his antagonist. But more than all else, the lavish 
ease which marked their entertainments and hospi- 
talities, as well as the ardour and laxity of their 
way of living, was conspicuous alike in both. Pos- 
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sibly we may omit still other resemblances, but it 
will not be hard to gather them directly from our 
story. 

IV. Cimon was the son of Miltiades by Hegesipyle, 
a woman of Thracian stock, daughter of King Olorus, 
as it is stated in the poems of Archelaiis and Melan- 
thius addressed to Cimon himself. That explains 
-how it was that the father of Thucydides the his- 
torian—and Thucydides was connected with the 
family of Cimon—was also an Olorus, who referred 
his name back to that of the common ancestor, and 
also how it was that Thucydides had gold mines 
in Thrace. And it is said that Thucydides died 
in Skapte Hylé, a place in Thrace, having been 
murdered there; but his remains were brought to 
Attica, and his monument is shown among those 
of Cimon’s family, hard by the tomb of Elpinicé, 
Cimon’s sister. However, Thucydides belonged to 
the deme of Halimus, the family of Miltiades to 
that of Laciadae. 

Now Miltiades, who had been condemned to pay a 
fine of fifty talents and confined till payment should 
be made, died in prison, and Cimon, thus left a mere 
stripling with his sister who was a young girl and 
unmarried, was of no account in the city at first. He 
had the bad name of being dissolute and bibulous, 
and of taking after his grandfather Cimon, who, they 
say, because of his simplicity, was dubbed Coalemus, 
or Booby. And Stesimbrotus the Thasfan, who was 
of about Cimon’s time, says that he acquired no 
literary education, nor any other liberal and 
distinctively Hellenic accomplishment; that he 
lacked entirely the Attic cleverness and fluency 


1 Thue. iv. 105. 
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of speech; that in his outward bearing there 
was much nobility and truthfulness ; that the fashion 
of the man’s spirit was rather Peloponnesian, 


‘ Plain, unadorned, in a great crisis brave and true,” 


as Euripides says of Heracles,! a citation which we 
may add to what Stesimbrotus wrote. 

While he was still a youth he was accused of im- 
proper intercourse with his sister. And indeed in 
other cases too they say that Elpinicé was not very 
decorous, but that she had improper relations 
also with Polygnotus the painter, and that it was for 
this reason that, in the Peisianacteum, as it was then 
called, but now the Painted Colonnade, when he was 
painting the Trojan women, he made the features of 
Laodicé a portrait of Elpinicé. Now Polygnotus 
was not a mere artisan, and did not-paint the stoa 
for a contract price, but gratis, out of zeal for 
the welfare of the city, as the historians relate, and 
as Melanthius the poet testifies after this fashion :— 


“ He at his own lavish outlay the gods’ great fanes, 
and the market 
Named Cecropia, adorned ; demigods’ valour his 
theme.” : 


Still, there are some who say that Elpinicé did not 
live with Cimon in secret intercourse, but openly 
rather, as his wedded wife, because, on account of her 
poverty, she could not get a husband worthy of her 
high lineage; but that when Callias, a wealthy 
Athenian, fell in love with her, and offered to pay 
into the state treasury the. fine which had been 
imposed upon her father, she consented herself, and 
Cimon freely gave Elpinicé to Callias to wife. 
1 Nauck, J'rag. Graec. Frag., 473. 
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However, it is perfectly apparent that Cimon was 
given to the love of women. Asteria, of a Sala- 
minian family, and a certain Mnestra are mentioned 
by the poet Melanthius, in a sportive elegy addressed 
to Cimon, as wooed and won by him. And it is 
clear that he was even too passionately attached to 
his lawful wife, Isodicé, the daughter of Euryptole- 
mus and grand-daughter of Megacles, and that 
he was too sorely afflicted at her death, if we 
may judge from the elegy addressed. to him for 
the mitigation of his grief. This was composed 
by the naturalist Archelaiis, as Panaetius the philoso- 
pher thinks, and his conjecture is chronologically 
possible. 

V. All other traits of Cimon’s character were 
admirable and noble. Neither in daring was he 
inferior to Miltiades, nor in sagacity to Themistocles, 
and it is admitted that he was a juster man 
than either, and that while not one whit behind 
them in the good qualities of a soldier, he was 
inconceivably their superior in those of a statesman, 
even when he was still young and untried in war. 
When the Medes made their invasion, and Themis- 
tocles was trying to persuade the people to give up 
their city, abandon their country, make a stand with 
their fleet off Salamis, and fight the issue at sea, 
most men were terrified at the boldness of the 
scheme ; but lo! Cimon was first to act, and with 
a gay mien led a procession of his companions 
through the Cerameicus up to the Acropolis, to 
dedicate to the goddess there the horse's bridle 
which he carried in his hands, signifying thus that 
what the city needed then was not knightly prowess 
but sea-fighters. After he had dedicated his bridle, 
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he took one of the shields which were hung up about 
the temple, addressed his prayers to the goddess, and 
went down to the sea, whereat many were first made 
to take heart. 

He was also of no mean presence, as Ion the poet 
says, but tall and stately, with an abundant and curly 
head of hair. And since he displayed brilliant and 
heroic qualities in the actual struggle at Salamis,! he 
soon acquired reputation and good will in the city. | 
Many thronged to him and besought him to purpose 
and perform at once what would be worthy of Mara- 
thon. So when he entered politics the people 
gladly welcomed him, and promoted him, since they 
were full to surfeit of Themistocles, to the highest 
honours and offices in the city, for he was engaging 
and attractive to the common folk by reason of his 
gentleness and artlessness. But it was Aristides, 
son of Lysimachus, who more than any one else 
furthered his career, for he saw the fine features 
of his character, and made him, as it were, a foil to 
the cleverness and daring of Themistocles. 

VI. After the flight of the Medes from Hellas, 
Cimon was sent out as a commander,’ before the 
Athenians had obtained their empire of the sea, and 
while they were still under the leadership of Pausa- 
nias and the Lacedaemonians. During this campaign, 
the citizen-soldiers he furnished on expeditions were 
always admirably disciplined and far more zealous 
than any others; and again, while Pausanias was 
holding treasonable conference with the Barbarians, 
writing letters to the King, treating the allies with 
harsh arrogance, and displaying much wantonness of 


1 480 B.o. 2 478-477 B.C. 
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power and silly pretension, Cimon received with 
mildness those who brought their wrongs to him, 
treated them humanely, and so, before men were 
aware of it, secured the leadership of Hellas, not by 
force of arms, but by virtue of his address and 
character. For most of the allies, because they 
could not endure the severity and disdain of Pausa- 
nias, attached themselves to Cimon and Aristides, 
who had no sooner won this following than they sent 
also to the Ephors and told them, since Sparta had 
lost her prestige and Hellas was in confusion, to 
recall Pausanias. 

It is said that a maiden of Byzantium, of excellent 
parentage, Cleonicé by name, was summoned by 
Pausanias for a purpose that would disgrace her. 
Her parents, influenced by constraint and fear, 
abandoned their daughter to her fate, and she, 
after requesting the attendants before his chamber 
to remove the light, in darkness and silence at 
length drew near the couch on which Pausanias 
was asleep, but accidentally stumbled against the 
lamp-holder and upset it. Bausanias, startled by 
the noise, drew the dagger which lay at his side, 
with the idea that some enemy was upon him, 
and smote and felled the maiden. After her death 
in consequence of the blow, she gave Pausanias 
no peace, but kept coming into his sleep by 
night in phantom form, wrathfully uttering this 
verse :— 


“ Draw thou nigh to thy doom ; ’tis evil for men to 
be wanton.” 


At this outrage the allies were beyond measure 
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incensed, and joined Cimon in forcing Pausanias 
to give up the city. Driven from Byzantium, and 
still harassed by the phantom, as the story goes, 
he had recourse to the ghost-oracle of Heracleia, 
and summoning up the spirit of Cleonicé, besought 
her to forgo her wrath. She came into his presence 
and said that he would soon cease from his troubles 
on coming to Sparta, thus darkly intimating, as 
it seems, his impending death. At any rate, this 
tale is told by many. 

VII. But Cimon, now that the allies had attached 
themselves to him, took command of them and sailed 
to Thrace,! for he heard that men of rank among the 
Persians and kinsmen of the King held possession of 
Kion, a city on the banks of the Strymon, and were 
harassing the Hellenes in that vicinity. First he 
defeated the Persians themselves in battle and shut 
them up in the city; then he expelled from their 
homes above the Strymon the Thracians from whom 
the Persians had been getting provisions, put the 
whole country under guard, and brought the besieged 
to such straits that Butes, the King’s general, gave 
up the struggle, set fire to the city, and destroyec 
with it his family, his treasures, and himself. And 
so it was that though Cimon took the city, he gained 
no other memorable advantage thereby, since most of 
its treasures had been burned up with the Barbarians ; 
but the surrounding territory was very fertile and 
fair, and this he turned over to the Athenians for 
occupation, Wherefore the people permitted him to 


1 476-475 B.c, 
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dedicate the stone Hermae, on the first of which is 
the inscription :— 


‘‘ Valorous-hearted as well were they who at Eion 
fighting, 
Facing the sons of the Medes, Strymon’s current 
beside, 
Fiery famine arrayed, and_ gore-flecked Ares, 
against them, 
Thus first finding for foes that grim exit,— 
despair ;”’ 


and on the second :— 


‘“ Unto their leaders reward by Athenians thus 
hath been given ; 
Benefits won such return, valorous deeds of 
the brave. : 
All the more strong at the sight will the men 
of the future be eager, 
Fighting for commonwealth, war’s dread strife 
to maintain ;’’ 


and on the third :— 


“With the Atridae of old, from this our city, 
Menestheus 
Led his men to the plain Trojan called and 
divine. | 
He, once Homer asserted, among well-armoured 
Achaeans, 
Marshaller was of the fight, best of them all 
who had come. 
Thus there is naught unseemly in giving that 
name to Athenians ; 
Marshallers they both of war and of the vigour 
of men,” 
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VIII. Although these inscriptions nowhere men- 
tioned Cimon by name, his contemporaries held 
them to be a surpassing honour for him. Neither 
Themistocles nor Miltiades achieved any such, nay, 
when the latter asked for a crown of olive merely, 
Sophanes the Deceleian rose up in the midst of the 
assembly and protested. His speech was ungracious, 
but it pleased the people of that day. “ When,” 
said he, “thou hast fought out alone a victory over 
the Barbarians, then demand to be honoured alone.” 
Why, then, were the people so excessively pleased 
with the achievement of Cimon? Perhaps it was 
because when the others were their generals they 
were trying to repel their enemies and so avert 
disaster ; but when he led them they were enabled 
to ravage the land of their enemies with incursions of 
their own, and acquired fresh territories for settle- 
ment, not only Eion itself, but also Amphipolis. 

They settled Scyros too, which Cimon seized for 
the following reason. Dolopians were living on 
the island, but they were poor tillers of the soil. 
So they practised piracy on the high sea from 
of old, and finally did not withhold their hands 
even from those who put into their ports and 
had dealings with them, but robbed some Thessalian 
merchants who had cast anchor at Ctesium, and 
threw them into prison. When these men had 
escaped from bondage and won their suit against 
the city at the Amphictyonic assembly, the people 
of Scyros were not willing to make restitution, but 
called on those who actually held the plunder to 
give it back. The robbers, in terror, sent a letter 
toj,Cimon, urging him to come with his fleet to 
seize the city, and they would give it up to him. 
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In this manner Cimon got possession of the island, 
drove out the Dolopians, and made the Aegean a 
free sea. ) 

On learning that the ancient Theseus, son of 
Aegeus, had fled in exile from Athens to Scyros, 
but had been treacherously put to death there, 
through fear, by Lycomedes the king, Cimon 
eagerly sought to discover his grave. For the 
Athenians had once received an oracle bidding them 
bring back the bones of Theseus to the city and 
honour him as became a hero, but they knew not 
where he lay buried, since the Scyrians would not 
admit the truth of the story, nor permit any search 
to be made. Now, however, Cimon set to work 
with great ardour, djscovered at last the hallowed 
spot, had the bones bestowed in his own trireme, 
and with general pomp and show brought them back 
to the hero’s own country after an absence of about 
four hundred years. This was the chief reason why 
the people took kindly to him. 

But they also cherished in kindly remembrance of 
him that decision of his in the tragic contests which 
became so famous. When Sophocles, still a young 
man, entered the lists with his first plays, Apsephion 
the Archon, seeing that the spirit of rivalry and 
partisanship ran high among the spectators, did not 
appoint the judges of the contest as usual by lot, 
but when Cimon and his fellow-generals advanced 
into the theatre and made the customary libation to 
the god, he would not suffer them to depart, but 
forced them to take the oath and sit as judges, 
being ten in all, one from each tribe. So, then, the 
contest, even because of the unusual dignity of the 
| judges, was more animated than ever before. But 
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Sophocles came off victorious, and it is said that 
Aeschylus, in great distress and indignation thereat, 
lingered only a little while at Athens, and then 
went off in anger to Sicily. There he died also, 
and is buried near Gela. 

IX. Ion says that, coming from Chios to Athens 
as a mere stripling, he was once a fellow-guest with 
Cimon at a dinner given by Laomedon, and that 
over the wine the hero was invited to sing, and did 
sing very agreeably, and was praised by the guests 
as a cleverer man than Themistocles. That hero, 
they said, declared that he had not learned to sing, 
nor even to play the lyre, but knew how to make a 
city great and rich.! Next, Ion says, as was natural 
over the cups, the conversation drifted to the ex- 
ploits of Cimon, and as his greatest deeds were 
being recounted, the hero himself dwelt at length 
on one particular stratagem which he thought his 
shrewdest. Once, he said, when the Athenians and 
their allies had taken many Barbarian prisoners at 
Sestos and Byzantium and turned them over to him 
for distribution, he put into one lot the persons of 
the captives, and into another the rich adornments 
of their bodies, and his distribution was blamed as 
unequal. But he bade the allies choose one of the 
lots, and the Athenians would be content with 
whichever one they left. So, on the advice of Hero- 
phytus the Samian to choose Persian wealth rather 
than Persians, the allies took the rich adornments 
for themselves, and left the prisoners for the 
Athenians. At the time Cimon came off with the 
reputation of being a ridiculous distributer, since 


1 Cf. Themistociles, ii. 3. 
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the allies had their gold anklets and armlets and 
collars and jackets and purple robes to display, 
while the Athenians got only naked bodies ill- 
trained for labour. But a little while after, the 
friends and kinsmen of the captives came down 
from Phrygia and Lydia and ransomed every one 
of them at a great price, so that Cimon had four 
months’ pay and rations for his fleet, and besides 
that, much gold from the ransoms was left over for 
the city. 

X. And since he was already wealthy, Cimon 
lavished the revenues from his campaign, which he 
was thought to have won with honour from the 
enemy, to his still greater honour, on his fellow- 
citizens. He took away the fences from his fields, 
that strangers and needy citizens might have it in 
their power to take fearlessly of the fruits of the 
land ; and every day he gave a dinner at his house, 
—simple, it is true, but sufficient for many, to which 
any poor man who wished came in, and so received 
a maintenance which cost him no effort and left him 
free to devote himself solely to public affairs. But 
Aristotle says ! that it was not for all Athenians, but 
only for his own demesmen, the Laciadae, that he 
provided a free dinner. He was constantly attended 
by young comrades in fine attire, each one of whom, 
whenever an elderly citizen in needy array came up, 
was ready to exchange raiment with him. The 
practice made a deep impression. These same fol- 
lowers also carried with them a generous sum of 
money, and going up to poor men of finer quality in 
the market-place, they would quietly thrust small 
change into their hands. To such generosity as this 


1 Const. of Athens, xxvii. 3. 
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Cratinus; seems to have referred in his Archilocht, 
with the words :— 


“ Yes, I too hoped, Metrobius, I, the public scribe, 
Along with man divine, the rarest host that lives, 
In every way the best of all Hellenic men, 

With Cimon, feasting out in joy a sleek old age, 
To while away the remnant of my life. But he 
Has gone before and left me.” 


And again, Georgias the Leontine says that Cimon 
made money that he might spend it, and spent it 
that he might be honoured for it. And Critias, one 
of the thirty tyrants, prays in his elegies that he may 
have “ the wealth of the Scopadae, the great-minded- 
ness of Cimon, and the victories of Arcesilaus of 
Lacedaemon.”’ | 

And yet we know that Lichas the Spartan became 
famous among the Hellenes for no other reason than 
that he entertained the strangers at the boys’ gym- 
nastic festival; but the generosity of Cimon sur- 
passed even the hospitality and philanthropy of the 
Athenians of olden time. For they—and their city 
is justly very proud of it—spread abroad among the 
Hellenes the sowing of grain and the lustral uses 
of spring waters, and taught mankind who knew it 
not the art of kindling fire. But he made his home 
in the city a general public residence for his fellow 
citizens, and on his estates in the country allowed 
even the stranger to take and use the choicest of the 
ripened fruits, with all the fair things which the 
seasons bring. Thus, in a certain fashion, he 
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restored to human life the fabled communism of the 
age of Cronus,—the golden age. Those who slan- 
derously said that this was flattery of the rabble and 
demagogic art in him, were refuted by the man’s 
political policy, which was aristocratic and Laconian. 
He actually opposed Themistocles when he exalted 
the democracy unduly, as Aristides also did. _ Later 
on he took hostile issue with Ephialtes, who, to 
please the people, tried to dethrone the Council 
of the Areiopagus; and though he saw all the 
rest except Aristides and Ephialtes filling their 
purses with the gains from their public services, he 
remained unbought and unapproached by bribes, 
devoting all his powers to the state, without recom- 
pense and in all purity, through to the end. 

It is told, indeed, that one Rhoesaces, a Barbarian 
who had deserted from the King, came to Athens 
with large moneys, and being set upon fiercely by 
the public informers, fled for refuge to Cimon, and 
deposited at his door two platters, one filled 
with silver, the other with golden Darics. Cimon, 
when he saw them, smiled, and asked the man 
whether he preferred to have Cimon as his hireling 
or his friend, and on his replying, “ As my friend,’ 
“ Well then,” said Cimon, take this money with thee 
and go thy way, for I shall have the use of it when I 
want it if I am thy friend.” 

XI. The allies continued to pay their assessments, 
but did not furnish men and ships according to allot- 
ment, since they were soon weary of military service, 
and had no need of war, but a great desire to till 
their land and live at their ease. The Barbarians 
were gone and did not harass them, so they neither 
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manned their ships nor sent out soldiers. The rest 
of the Athenian generals tried to force them to 
do this, and by prosecuting the delinquents and 
punishing them, rendered their.empire burdensome 
and vexatious. But Cimon took just the opposite 
course when he was general, and brought no com- . 
pulsion to bear on a single Hellene, but accepted 
money from those who did not wish to go out 
on service, and ships without crews, and so suffered 
the allies, caught with the bait of their own ease, 
to stay at home and become tillers of the soil 
and unwarlike merchants in$tead of warriors, and all 
through their foolish love of comfort. On the other 
hand, he made great numbers of the Athenians man 
their ships, one crew relieving another, and imposed 
on them the toil of his expeditions, and so in a little 
while, by means of the very wages which they 
got from the allies, made them lords of their 
own paymasters. For those who did no military 
service became used to fearing and flattering those 
who were continually voyaging, and for ever under 
arms and training, and practising, and so, before 
they knew it, they were tributary subjects instead of 
allies. 

XIJ. And surely there was no one who humbled 
the Great King himself, and reduced his haughty 
spirit, more than Cimon. For he did not let him go 
quietly away from Hellas, but followed right at his 
heels, as it were, and before the Barbarians had come 
to a halt and taken breath, he sacked and overthrew 
here, or subverted and annexed to the Hellenes 
there, until Asia from Ionia to Pamphylia was 
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entirely cleared of Persian arms. Learning that the 
generals of the King were lurking about Pamphylia 
with a great army and many ships, and wishing to 
make them afraid to enter at all the sea to the west 
of the Chelidonian isles, he set sail from Cnidus 
and Triopium! with two hundred triremes. These 
vessels had been from the beginning very well con- 
structed for speed and manoeuvring by Themistocles ; 
but Cimon now made them broader, and put bridges 
between their decks, in order that with their numer- 
ous hoplites they might be more effective in their 
onsets. Putting in at Phaselis, which was a Hellenic 
city, but refused to admit his armament or even to 
abandon the King’s cause, he ravaged its territory 
and assaulted its walls. But the Chians, who formed 
part of his fleet and were of old on friendly terms 
with the people of Phaselis, laboured to soften 
Cimon’s hostility, and at the same time, by shooting 
arrows over the walls with little documents attached, ; 
they conveyed messages of their success to the men 
of Phaselis. So finally Cimon made friends with 
them on condition that they should pay ten talents 
and join him in his expedition against the Bar- 
barians. 

Now Ephorus says that Tithraustes was com- 
mander of the royal fleet, and Pherendates of the 
infantry ; but Callisthenes says that it was Ario- 
mandes, the son of Gobryas, who, as commander-in- 
chief of all the forces, lay at anchor with the fleet 
off the mouth of the Eurymedon, and that he was 
not at all eager to fight with the Hellenes, but was 
waiting for eighty Phoenician ships to sail up from 


1 About 467 B.c. 
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Cyprus. Wishing to anticipate their arrival, Cimon 
put out to sea, prepared to force the fighting if his 
enemy should decline an engagement. At first the 
enemy put into the river, that they might not be 
forced to fight ; but when the Athenians bore down 
on them there, they sailed out to meet them. They 
had six hundred ships, according to Phanodemus ; 
three hundred and fifty, according to Ephorus. 
Whatever the number, nothing was achieved by 
them on the water which was worthy of such a force, 
but they straightway put about and made for shore, 
where the foremost of them abandoned their ships 
and fled for refuge to the infantry which was drawn 
up near by; those who were overtaken were de- 
stroyed with their ships. Whereby also it is plain 
that the Barbarian ships which went into action 
were very numerous indeed, since, though many, 
of course, made their escape and many were de- 
stroyed, still two hundred were captured by the 
Athenians. 

XIII. When the enemy’s land forces marched 
threateningly down to the sea, Cimon thought it a 
vast undertaking to force a landing and lead his 
weary Hellenes against an unwearied and many 
times more numerous foe. But he saw that his men 
were exalted by the impetus and pride of their 
victory, and eager to come to close quarters with 
the Barbarians, so he landed his hoplites still hot 
with the struggle of the sea-fight, and they advanced 
to the attack with shouts and on the run. The 
Persians stood firm and received the onset nobly, 
- and a mighty battle ensued, wherein there fell brave 
men of Athens who were foremost in public office 
and eminent. But after a long struggle the Athenians 
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routed the Barbarians with slaughter, and then 
captured them and their camp, which was full of all 
sorts of treasure. 

But Cimon, though like a powerful athlete he 
had brought down two contests in one day, and 
though he had surpassed the victory of Salamis 
with an infantry battle, and that of Plataea with 
a naval battle, still went on competing with his 
own victories. Hearing that the eighty Phoenician 
triremes which were too late for the battle had 
put in at Hydrus,! he sailed thither with all speed, 
while their commanders as yet knew nothing definite 
about the major force, but were still in distrustful 
suspense. For this reason they were all the more 
panic-stricken at his attack, and lost all their ships. 
Most of their crews were destroyed with the ships. 
This exploit so humbled the purpose of the King 
that he made the terms of that notorious peace, 
by which he was to keep away from the Hellenic 
sea-coast as far as a horse could travel in a day, and 
was not to sail west of the Cyanean and Chelidonian 
isles with armoured ships of war. 

And yet Callisthenes denies that the Barbarian 
made any such terms, but says he really acted 
as he did through the fear which that victory 
inspired, and kept so far aloof from Hellas that 
Pericles with fifty, and Ephialtes with only thirty, 
ships sailed beyond the Chelidonian isles without 
encountering any navy of the Barbarians. But in 
the decrees collected by Craterus there is a copy 
of the treaty in its due place, as though it had 
actually been made. And they say that the Athenians 


1 Hydrus is the name in the MSS., but no such place is 
known. Syedra is the most probable correction. 
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also built the altar of Peace to commemorate this 
event, and paid distinguished honours to Callias 
as their ambassador. 

By the sale of the captured spoils the people was 
enabled to meet various financial demands, and 
especially it constructed the southern wall of the 
Acropolis with the generous resources obtained from 
that expedition. And it is said that, though the 
building of the long walls, called “legs,” was 
completed afterwards, yet their first foundations, 
where the work was obstructed by swamps and 
marshes, were stayed up securely by Cimon, who 
dumped vast quantities of rubble and heavy stones 
into the swamps, meeting the expenses himself. 
He was the first to beautify the city with the so- 
called “liberal’’ and elegant resorts which were 
so excessively popular a little later, by planting 
the market-place with plane trees, and by converting 
the Academy from a waterless and arid spot into 
a well watered grove, which he provided with clear 
running-tracks and shady walks. 

XIV. Now there were certain Persians who would 
not abandon the Chersonese, but called in Thracians 
from the North to help them, despising Cimon, who 
had sailed out from Athens with only a few triremes 
all told! But he sallied out against them with 
his four ships and captured their thirteen, drove 
out the Persians, overwhelmed the Thracians, and 
turned the whole Chersonese over to his city for 
settlement. And after this, when the Thasians were 
in revolt from Athens,? he defeated them in a sea- 
fight, captured thirty-three of their ships, besieged 
and took their city, acquired their gold mines 


1 466 B.C. 2 465 BC. 
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on the opposite mainland for Athens, and took 
possession of the territory which the Thasians con- 
trolled there. 

From this base he had a good opportunity, as 
it was thought, to invade Macedonia and cut off 
a great part of it, and because he would not consent 
to do it, he was accused of having been bribed 
to this position by King Alexander, and was actually 
prosecuted, his enemies forming a coalition against 
him.! In making his defence before his judges he said 
he was no proxenus of rich Ionians and Thessalians, 
as others were, to be courted and paid for their 
services, but rather of Lacedaemonians, whose 
temperate simplicity he lovingly imitated, counting 
no wealth above it, but embellishing the city with. 
the wealth which he got from the enemy. In 
mentioning this famous trial Stesimbrotus says that 
Elpinicé came with a plea for Cimon to the house 
of Pericles, since he was the most ardent accuser, 
and that he smiled and said, “Too old, too old, 
Elpinicé, to meddle with such business.” But at 
the trial he was very gentle with Cimon, and took 
the floor only once in accusation of him, as though it 
were a mere formality. 

XV. Well then, Cimon was acquitted at this trial. 
And during the remainder of his political career, 
when he was at home, he mastered and constrained 
the people in its onsets upon the nobles, and in its 
efforts to wrest all office and power to itself; but 
when he sailed away again on military service,’ the 
populace got completely beyond control. They con- 
founded the established political order of things and 
the ancestral practices which they had formerly 


1 463 B.C. 2 462 B.c. See chap. xvii 
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observed, and under the lead of Ephialtes they 
robbed the Council of the Areiopagus of all but a 
few of the cases in its jurisdiction. They made them- 
selves masters of the courts of justice, and plunged 
the city into unmitigated democracy, Pericles being 
now a man of power and espousing the cause of the 
populace. And so when Cimon came back home, 
and in his indignation at the insults heaped upon 
the reverend council, tried to recall again its juris- 
diction and to revive the aristocracy of the times of 
Cleisthenes, they banded together to denounce him, 
and tried to inflame the people against him, renew- 
ing the old slanders about his sister and accusing 
him of being a Spartan sympathiser. It was to 
these calumnies that the famous and popular verses 
of Eupolis about Cimon had reference :— 


“ He was not base, but fond of wine and full of 
sloth, 
And oft he ‘ld sleep in Lacedaemon, far from 
home, 
And leave his Elpinicé sleeping all alone.” 


But if, though full of sloth and given to tippling, he 
yet took so many cities and won so many victories, 
it is clear that had he been sober and mindful of his 
business, no Hellene either before or after him 
would have surpassed his exploits. 

XVI. It is true indeed that he was from the first 
a philo-Laconian. He actually named one of his 
twin sons Lacedaemonius, and the other Eleius,— 
the sons whom a woman of Cleitor bare him, as 
Stesimbrotus relates, wherefore Pericles often 
reproached them with their maternal lineage. But 
Diodorus the Topographer says that these, as well 
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as the third of Cimon’s sons, Thessalus, were born 
of Isodicé, the daughter of Euryptolemus, the son 
of Megacles. And he was looked upon with favour 
by the Lacedaemonians, who soon were at enmity 
with Themistocles, and therefore preferred that 
Cimon, young as he was, should have the more 
weight and power in Athens. The Athenians were 
glad to see this at first, since they reaped no slight 
advantage from the good will which the Spartans 
showed him. While their empire was first growing, 
and they were busy making alliances, they were not 
displeased that honour and favour should be shown to 
Cimon. He was the foremost Hellenic statesman, 
dealing gently with the allies and acceptably with the 
Lacedaemonians. But afterwards, when they became 
more powerful, and saw that Cimon was strongly 
attached to the Spartans, they were displeased 
thereat. For on every occasion he was prone to 
exalt Lacedaemon to the Athenians, especially when 
he had occasion to chide or incite them. Then, as 
Stesimbrotus tells us, he would say, “ But the Lace- 
daemonians are not of such a sort.” In this way 
he awakened the envy and hatred of his fellow- 
citizens. 

At any rate, the strongest charge against him arose 
as follows. When Archidamus, the son of Zeuxida- 
mus, was in the fourth year of his reign at Sparta,! 
a greater earthquake than any before reported rent 
the land of the Lacedaemonians into many chasms, 
shook Taygetus so that sundry peaks were torn away, 
and demolished the entire city with the exception 
of five houses. The rest were thrown down by the 
earthquake, 

1 464 B.C. 
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It is said that while the young men and youths 
were exercising together in the interior of the colon- 
nade, just a little before the earthquake, a hare made 
its appearance, and the youths, all anointed as they 
were, in sport dashed out and gave chase to it, but 
the young men remained behind, on whom the gym- 
nasium fell, and all perished together. Their tomb, 
even down to the present day, they call Setsmatias. 

Archidamus at once comprehended from the 
danger at hand that which was sure to follow, and 
as he saw the citizens trying to save the choicest 
valuables out of their houses, ordered the trumpet 
to give the signal of an enemy’s attack, in order that 
they might flock to him at once underarms. This was 
all that saved Sparta at that crisis. For the Helots 
hurriedly gathered from all the country round about 
with intent to despatch the surviving Spartans. But 
finding them arrayed in arms, they withdrew to 
their cities and waged open war, persuading many 
Perioeci also so to do. The Messenians besides 
joined in this attack upon the Spartans. 

Accordingly, the Lacedaemonians sent Pericleidas 
to Athens with request for aid, and Aristophanes 
introduces him into a comedy as “ sitting at the altars, 
pale of face, in purple cloak, soliciting an army.”?} 
But Ephialtes opposed the project, and besought the 
Athenians not to succour nor restore a city which 
was their rival, but to let haughty Sparta lie to be 
trodden under foot of men. Whereupon, as Critias 
says, Cimon made his country’s increase of less 
account than Sparta’s interest, and persuaded the 


1 Lysistrata, 1137 ff. 
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people to go forth to her aid with many hoplites. 
And Ion actually mentions the phrase by which, 
more than by anything else, Cimon prevailed upon the 
Athenians, exhorting them “not to suffer Hellas to 
be crippled, nor their city to be robbed of its yoke- 
fellow.” 

XVII. After he had given aid to the Lacedaemo- 
nians, he was going back home with his forces through 
the Isthmus of Corinth, when Lachartus upbraided 
him for having introduced his army before he had 
conferred with the citizens. “People who knock at 
doors,” said he, “do not go in before the owner bids 
them”; to which Cimon replied,. “ And yet you 
Corinthians, O Lachartus, did not so much as knock 
at the gates of Cleonae and Megara, but hewed 
them down and forced your way in under arms, 
demanding that everything be opened up to the 
stronger.” Such was his boldness of speech to the 
Corinthian in an emergency, and he passed on 
through with his forces. 

Once more the Lacedaemonians summoned the 
Athenians to come to their aid against the Messe- 
nians and Helots in Ithomé, and the Athenians went, 
but their dashing boldness awakened fear, and they 
were singled out from all the allies and sent off as 
dangerous conspirators. They came back home in a 
rage, and at once took open measures of hostility 
against the Laconizers, and above all against Cimon. 
Laying hold of a trifling pretext, they ostracised him 
for ten years.!. That was the period decreed in all 
cases of ostracism. 

It was during this period that the Lacedaemonians, 
after freeing the Delphians from the Phocians, 


1 461 B.c, 
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encamped at Tanagra on their march back home.! 
Here the Athenians confronted them, bent on fight- 
ing their issue out, and here Cimon came in arms, to 
join his own Oeneid tribe, eager to share with his 
fellow-citizens in repelling the Lacedaemonians. 
But the Council of the Five Hundred learned of this 
and was filled with fear, since Cimon’s foes accused 
him of wishing to throw the ranks into confusion, 
and then lead the Lacedaemonians in an attack upon 
the city ; so they forbade the generals to receive the 
man. As he went away he besought Euthippus of 
Anaphlystus and his other comrades, all who, were 
specially charged with laconizing, to fight sturdily 
against the enemy, and by their deeds of valour to 
dissipate the charge which their countrymen laid at 
their door. They took his armour and set it in the 
midst of their company, supported one another . 
ardently in the fight, and fell, to the number of one 
hundred, leaving behind them among the Athenians 
a great and yearning sense of their loss, and sorrow 
for the unjust charges made against them. For this 
reason the Athenians did not long abide by their 
displeasure against Cimon, partly because, as was 
natural, they remembered his benefits, and partly 
because the turn of events favoured his cause. For 
they were defeated:at Tanagra in a great battle, and 
expected that in the following spring-time an armed 
force of Peloponnesians would come against them, 
and so they recatled Cimon from his exile. The . 
decree which provided for his return was formally 
proposed by Pericles. To such a degree in those 
days were dissensions based on _ political differ- 
ences of opinion, while personal feelings were 
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moderate, and easily recalled into conformity with 
the public weal. Even ambition, that master passion, 
paid deference to the country’s welfare. 

XVIII. Well then, as soon as Cimon returned 
from exile he stopped the war and reconciled the 
rival cities. After peace was made,! since he saw 
that the Athenians were unable to keep quiet, but 
wished to be on the move and tmrwax great by 
means of military expeditions ; also because he wished 
that they should not exasperate the Hellenes gener- 
ally, nor by hovering around the islands and the 
Peloponnesus with a large fleet bring down upon the 
city charges of intestine war, and initial complaints 
from the allies, he manned two hundred triremes. His 
design was to make another expedition with them 
against Egypt and Cyprus. He wished to keep the 
Athenians in constant training by their struggles with 
Barbarians, and to give them the legitimate benefits 
of importing into Hellas the wealth taken from their 
natural foes. 

All things were now ready and the soldiery on the 
point of embarking, when Cimon had a dream. He 
thought an angry bitch was baying at him, and that 
mingled with its baying it uttered a human voice, 


saying :— 
“* Go thy way, for a friend shalt thou be both to me 
and my puppies.”’ 


The vision being hard of interpretation, Astyphilus ot 

Posidonia, an ‘inspired man and an intimate of 

Cimon’s, told him that it signified his death. He 

analysed the vision thus: a dag is a foe of the man 

at whom it bays; to a foe, one cannot be a friend 
1 450-B.c. 
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1 wdaw...&rae either wdAw is a corruption (wep! May- 
guAlay 2), or words have fallen out. 
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any better than by dying; the mixture of speech 
indicates that the enemy is the Mede, for the army 
of the Medes is a mixture of Hellenes and Bar- 
barians. After this vision, when Cimon had sacrificed 
to Dionysus and the seer was cutting up the victim, 
swarms of ants took the blood as it congealed, 
brought it little by little to Cimon, and enveloped 
his great toe therewith, he being unconscious of their 
work for some time. Just about at the time when 
he noticed what they were doing, the ministrant 
came and showed him the liver of his victim without 
a head. 

But since he could not get out of the expedition, 
he set sail, and after detailing sixty of his ships to go 
to Egypt, with the rest he made again for Cyprus. 
After defeating at sea the royal armament of Phoeni- 
cian and Cilician ships, he won over the cities round . 
about, and then lay threatening the royal enterpuise 
in Egypt, and not in any trifling fashion,—nay, he 
had in mind the dissolution of the King’s entire 
supremacy, and all the more because he learned that 
the reputation and power of Themistocles were great 
among the Barbarians, who had promised the King 
that when the Hellenic war was set on foot he would 
take command of it. At any rate, it is said that it 
was most of all due to Themistocles’ despair of his 
Hellenic undertakings, since he could not eclipse the 
good fortune and valour of Cimon, that he took his 
own life.} 

But Cimon, while he was projecting vast conflicts 
and holding his naval forces in the vicinity of Cyprus, 
sent men to the shrine of Ammon to get oracular 
answer from the god to some secret question. 


1 Cf. Themistocles, xxxi. 4. 
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No one knows what they were sent to ask, nor did» 
the god vouchsafe them any response, but as soon as 
the enquirers drew nigh, he bade them depart, 
saying that Cimon himself was already with him. 
On hearing this, the enquirers went down to the sea- 
coast, and when they reached the camp of the 

Hellenes, which was at that time on the confines of 
Egypt, they learned that Cimon was dead, and 
on counting the days back to the utterance of the 
oracle, they found that it was their commander’s 
death which had been darkly intimated, since he was 
already with the gods. 

XIX. He died while besieging Citium, of sickness, 
as most say.! But some say it was of a wound which 
he got while fighting the Barbarians. As he was 
dying he bade those about him to sail away at once 
and to conceal his death. And so it came to pass 
that neither the enemy nor the allies understood 
what had happened, and the force was brought back 
in safety “under the command of Cimon,’ as 
Phanodemus says, “ who had been dead for thirty 
days.” 

‘After his death no further brilliant exploit against 
the Barbarians was performed by any general of the 
Hellenes, who were swayed by demagogues and 
partisans of civil war, with none to hold a mediating 
hand between them, till they actually clashed to- 
gether in war. This afforded the cause of the King 
a respite, but brought to pass an indescribable 
destruction of Hellenic power. It was not until long 
afterwards? that Agesilaiis carried his arms into Asia 
and prosecuted a brief war against the King’s 


1 Thue. i. 112. 2 396-394 B.c. 
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generals along the sea-coast. And even he could 
perform no great and brilliant deeds, but was over- 
whelmed in his turn by a flood of Hellenic disorders 
and seditions and swept away from a second empire. 
So he withdrew, leaving in the midst of allied and 
friendly cities the tax-gatherers of the Persians, not 
one of whose scribes, nay, nor so much as a horse, 
had been seen within four hundred furlongs of the 
sea, as long as Cimon was general. _ 

That his remains were brought home to Attica, 
there is testimony in the funeral monuments to this 
day called Cimonian. But the people of Citium 
also pay honours to a certain tomb of Cimon, as 
Nausicrates the rhetorician says, because in a time 
of pestilence and famine the god enjoined upon 
them not to neglect Cimon, but to revere and honour 
him as a superior being. Such was the Greek 
leader. 
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I. In the case of Lucullus, his grandfather was 
a man of consular rank, and his uncle on his mother’s 
side was Metellus, surnamed Numidicus. But as 
for his parents, his father was convicted of peculation, 
and his mother, Caecilia, had the bad name of a 
dissolute woman. Lucullus himself, while he was 
still a mere youth, before he had entered public 
life or stood for any office, made it his first business 
to impeach his father’s accuser, Servilius the Augur, 
whom he found wronging the commonwealth. The 
Romans thought this a brilliant stroke, and the 
case was in everybody's mouth, like a great deed 
of prowess. Indeed, they thought the business of 
impeachment, on general principles and without 
special provocation, no ignoble thing, but were very 
desirous to see their young men fastening themselves 
on malefactors like high-bred whelps on wild beasts. 
However, the case stirred up great animosity, so 
that sundry persons were actually wounded and 
slain, and Servilius was acquitted. 

Lucullus was trained to speak fluently both Latin 
and Greek, so that Sulla, in writing his own memoirs, 
dedicated them to him, as a man who would set 
in order and duly arrange the history of the times 
better than himself. For the style of Lucullus 
was not only businesslike and ready; the same 
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was true of many another man’s in the Forum. 
There, 


“ Like smitten tunny, through the billowy sea it 
dashed,” 


although outside of the Forum it was 
« Withered, inelegant, and dead.” 


But Lucullus, from his youth up, was devoted to 
the genial and so-called “liberal’’ culture then in 
vogue, wherein the Beautiful was sought. And 
when he came to be well on in years, he suffered 
his mind to find complete leisure and repose, as 
it were after many struggles, in philosophy, en- 
couraging the contemplative side of his nature, and 
giving timely halt and check, after his difference 
with Pompey, to the play of his ambition. Now, 
as to his love of literature, this also is reported, in 
addition to what has already been said: when he 
was a young man, proceeding from jest to earnest 
in a conversation with Hortensius, the orator, and 
Sisenna, the historian, he agreed, on their suggestion 
of a poem and a history, both in Greek and Latin, 
that he would treat the Marsic war in whichever 
of these forms the lot should prescribe. And it 
would seem that the lot prescribed a Greek history, 
for there is extant a Greek history of the Marsic 
war. 

Of his affection for his brother Marcus there 
are many proofs,.but the Romans dwell most upon 
the first. Although, namely, he was older than 
his brother, he was unwilling to hold office alone, 
but waited until his brother was of the proper 
age, and thus gained the favour of the people 
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to such an extent that, although in absence from the 
city, he was elected aedile along with his brother. 
II. Though he was but a young man in the Marsic 
war,! he gave many proofs of courage and under- 
standing. It was, however, more owing to his 
constancy and mildness that Sulla attached him to 
himself and employed him from first to last on 
business of the highest importance. Such, for 
instance, was the management of the mint. Most 
of the money used in Peloponnesus during the 
Mithridatic war was coined by him, and was called 
Lucullean after him. It remained current for 4 long 
time, since the wants of the soldiery during the war 
gave it rapid circulation. Afterwards, at Athens, 
Sulla found himself master on land, but cut off from 
supplies by sea, owing to the superior naval force of 
the enemy. He therefore despatched Lucullus to 
Egypt and Libya,’ with orders to fetch ships from 
there. Winter was then at its worst, but he sailed 
forth with three Greek brigantines and as many 
small Rhodian galleys, exposing himself not only to 
the high sea, but to numerous hostile ships which 
were cruising about everywhere in full mastery of it. 
However, he put in at Crete and won it over to his 
side. He also made Cyrené, and finding it in con- 
fusion in consequence of successive tyrannies and 
wars, he restored it to order, and fixed its constitution, 
reminding the city of a certain oracular utterance 
which the great Plato had once vouchsafed to them. 
They asked him, it would seem, to write laws for _ 
them, and to mould their people into some form of 
sound government, whereupon he said that it was 
hard to be a lawgiver for the Cyrenaeans when they 


1 90-89 B.c. 2 87-86 B.o. 
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were having such good-fortune. In fact, nothing is 
more ungovernable than.:a man reputed to be pros- 
perous; and, on the other hand, nothing is-more 
receptive of authority than a man who is humbled 
by misfortune. This was what made the Cyrenaeans 
at that time so submissive to Lucullus as their law- 
giver. 

From thence he set sail for Egypt, but was 
attacked by pirates, and lost most of his vessels. 
He himself, however, escaped in safety, and entered 
the port of Alexandria in splendid style. The entire 
Egyptian fleet came to meet him, as it was wont to 
do when a king put into port, in resplendent array, 
and the youthful Ptolemy, besides showing him other 
astonishing marks of kindness, gave him lodging and 
sustenance in the royal palace, whither no foreign 
commander had ever been brought before. The 
allowance which the king made for his expenses was 
not the same as others had received, but four times 
as much, and yet he accepted nothing beyond what 
was actually necessary, and took no gift, although 
he was offered the worth of eighty talents. It is 
also said that he neither went up to Memphis, nor 
sought out any other of the famous wonders of 
Egypt ; this he held to be the privilege of a leisurely 
and luxurious sight-seer, not of one who, like him- 
self, had left his commander-in-chief encamped under 
the open sky alongside the battlements of the 
enemy. 

III. Ptolemy abandoned his alliance with Rome, 
out of fear for the outcome of the war, but furnished 
Lucullus with ships to convoy him as far as Cyprus, 
embraced him graciously at parting, and offered him 
a costly emerald set in gold. At first Lucullus 
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declined to accept it, but when the king showed 
him that the engraving on it was a likeness of him- 
self, he was afraid to reject it, lest he be thought to 
have sailed away at utter enmity with the king, and 
so have some plot laid against him on the voyage. 
As he sailed along, he collected a multitude of ships 
from the maritime cities, omitting all those engaged 
in piracy, and came at last to Cyprus. Learning 
there that the enemy lay at anchor off the headlands 
and were watching for his coming, he hauled all his 
vessels up on land, and wrote letters to the cities 
requesting winter quarters and provisions, as though 
he would await the fine season there. Then, when 
the wind served, he suddenly launched his ships and 
put out to sea, and by sailing in the day time with 
his sails reefed and low, but in the night time under 
full canvas, he came safely to Rhodes. The Rhodians 
furnished him with more ships, and he induced the 
people of Cos and Cnidus to forsake the royal cause 
and join him in an expedition against Samos, With- 
out any aid he also drove the royal forces out of 
Chios,! and set the Colophonians free from their 
tyrant, Epigonus, whom he arrested. 

It happened about this time that Mithridates 
sbandoned’ Pergamum and shut himself up in Pitané. 
Since Fimbria held him in close siege there by land, 
he looked to make his escape by sea, and collected 
and summoned his fleets from every quarter for 
this purpose, renouncing all engagements in the 
field with a man so bold and victorious as Fimbria. 
This design Fimbria perceived, and being without 
any fleet of his own, sent to Lucullus, beseeching 
him to come with his, and assist in capturing the 
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most hostile and warlike of kings, that the great 
prize which they had sought with so many toils 
and struggles might not escape the Romans, now 
that Mithridates was in their grip and fast in the 
meshes of their net. If he should be captured, 
Fimbria said, no one would get more of the glory 
than the man who stood in the way of his flight 
and seized him as he was running off. “ Driven 
from the land by me, and excluded from the sea 
by you, he will crown us both with success, and 
the much heralded exploits of Sulla at Orchomenus 
and Chaeroneia will cease to interest the Romans.” 
And there was nothing absurd in the proposition. 
It is clear to everyone that if Lucullus, who was 
close at hand, had then listened to Fimbria, brought 
his ships thither, and closed up the harbour with 
his fleet, the war would have been at an end, and 
the world freed from infinite mischief. But, whether 
he ranked the honourable treatment of Sulla above 
every consideration of private or public advantage, 
or whether he regarded Fimbria as a wretch whose 
ambition for command had recently led him to 
murder a man who was his friend and superior 
officer, or whether it was by some mysterious 
dispensation of fortune that he chose to spare 
Mithridates, and so reserved him for his own 
antagonist,—for whatever reason, he would not listen 
to the proposal, but suffered Mithridates to sail 
off and mock at Fimbria’s forces, while he himself, 
to begin with, defeated the king’s ships which 
showed themselves off Lectum in the Troad. And 
again, catching sight of Neoptelemus lying in wait 
for him at Tenedos with a still larger armament, 
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he sailed out against him in advance of the rest, 
on board of a Rhodian galley which was commanded 
by Damagoras, a man well disposed to the Romans, 
and of the largest experience as a_ sea-fighter. 
Neoptolemus dashed out to meet him, and ordered 
his steersman to ram the enemy. Damagoras, how- 
ever, fearing the weight of the royal ship and her 
rugged bronze armour, did not venture to engage 
head on, but put swiftly about and ordered his 
men to back water, thus receiving his enemy astern, 
where his vessel was depressed. The blow was 
harmless, since it fell upon the submerged parts of 
the ship. At this point, his friends coming up, 
Lucullus gave orders to turn the ship about, 
and, after performing many praiseworthy feats, put 
the enemy to flight and gave close chase to 
Neoptolemus. 

IV. From thence he joined Sulla at the Cher- 
sonesus, where he was about to cross the strait 
into Asia;! he rendered his passage safe, and 
assisted in transporting his troops. After peace had 
been made, Mithridates sailed away into the Euxine, 
and Sulla laid a contribution of twenty thousand 
talents upon Asia. Lucullus was commissioned to 
collect this money and re-coin it, and the cities 
of Asia felt it to be no slight assuagement of Sulla’s 
severity when Lucullus showed himself not only 
honest and just, but even mild in the performance 
of a task so oppressive and disagreeable. The 
Mitylenaeans too, who had revolted outright, he 
wished to be reasonable, and to submit to a moderate 
penalty for having espoused the cause of Marius. 
But when he saw that they were possessed by an 
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evil spirit, he sailed against them, conquered them 
in battle, and shut them up within their walls. 
After instituting a siege of their city, he sailed away 
in open day to Elaea, but returned by stealth, and 
lay quietly in ambush near the city. When the 
Mitylenaeans sallied forth in disorder and with 
the confident expectation of plundering his deserted 
camp, he fell upon them, took a great number of 
them alive, and slew five hundred of those who 
offered resistance. He also carried off six thousand 
slaves, besides countless other booty. 

But in the boundless and manifold evils which 
Sulla and Marius were bringing upon the people of 
Italy: at that time, he had no share whatever, for, as 
some kindly fortune would have it, he was detained 
at his business in Asia.! However, Sulla accorded no 
less favour to Lucullus than to his other friends. 
His memoirs, as I have said, Sulla dedicated to 
Lucullus in token of affection, and in his will 
appointed him guardian of his son, thereby passing 
Pompey by. And this seems to have been the first 
ground for estrangement and jealousy between these 
two men; both were young, and burning for 
distinction. 


V. Shortly after the death of Sulla, Lucullus was . 


made consul along with Marcus Cetta, about the © 


hundred and seventy-sixth Olympiad.2) Many were 
now trying to stir up anew the Mithridatic war, 
which Marcus said had not come to an end, but 
merely to a pause. Therefore when the province of 
Cisalpine Gaul was allotted to Lucullus, he was 
displeased, since it offered no opportunity for great 
exploits. But what most of all embittered him was 
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the reputation which Pompey was winning in Spain. 
If the war in Spain should happen to come to an end, 
Pompey was more likely than anyone else to be at 
once chosen general against Mithridates. Therefore 
when Pompey wrote home requesting money, and 
declaring that if they did not send it, he would 
abandon Spain and Sertorius and bring his -forces 
back to Italy, Lucullus moved heaven and earth to 
have the money sent, and to prevent Pompey from 
coming back, on any pretext whatsoever, while he 
was consul. He knew that all Rome would be in 
Pompey’s hands if he were there with so large 
an army. For the man who at that time controlled 
the course of political affairs by virtue of doing and 
saying everything to court the favour of the people, 
Cethegus, hated Lucullus, who loathed his manner 
of life, full as it was of disgraceful amours and 
wanton trespasses. Against this man Lucullus 
waged open war. But Lucius Quintus, another 
popular leader, who opposed the institutions of Sulla 
and sought to confound the established order of 
things, he turned from his purpose by much private 
remonstrance and public admonition, and allayed his 
ambition, thus treating in as wise and wholesome a 
manner as was possible the beginnings of a great 
distemper. 

VI. At this time there came tidings of the death 
of Octavius, the governor_of Cilicia, There were 
many eager applicants for the province, and they 
paid court to Cethegus as the man best able to 
further their designs. Of Cilicia itself Lucullus 
made little account, but in the belief that, if he 
should get this province, which was near Cappadocia, 
no one else would be sent to conduet the war against 
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Mithridates, he strained every nerve to keep the 
province from being assigned to another. And 
finally, contrary to his natural bent, he was driven by 
the necessities of the case to adopt a course which 
was neither dignified nor praiseworthy, it is true, but 
conducive to his end. 

There was a certain woman then in Rome, Praecia 
by name, whose fame for beauty and wit filled 
the city. In other respects she was no whit better 
than an ordinary courtesan, but she used her 
associates and companions to further the political 
ambitions of her friends, and so added to her other 
charms the reputation of being a true comrade, and 
one who could bring things to pass. She thus 
acquired the greatest influence. And when Cethe- 
gus also, then at the zenith of his fame and in 
control of the city, joined her train and became her 
lover, political power passed entirely into her hands. | 
No public measure passed unless Cethegus favoured 
it, and Cethegus did nothing except with Praecia’s 
approval. This woman, then, Lucullus won over by 
gifts and flatteries, and it was doubtless a great boon 
for a woman so forward and ostentatious to be seen 
sharing the ambitions of Lucullus. Straightway he 
had Cethegus singing his praises and suing for 
Cilicia in his behalf. But as soon as he had obtained 
this province, there was no further need of his 
soliciting the aid of Praecia, or of Cethegus, for that 
matter, but all were unanimous and prompt in 
putting into his hands the Mithridatic war, assured 
that no one else could better bring it to a trium- 
phant close. Pompey was still engaged in his war 
with Sertorius, Metellus had now retired from active 
service by reason of his age, and these were the only 
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men who ceuld be regarded as rivals of Lucullus in 
any dispute about this command. Cotta, however, 
his colleague in the consulship, after fervent en- 
treaties to the Senate, was sent with some ships to 
guard the Propontis, and to protect Bithynia. 

VII. With a legion which he had raised himself in 
Italy, Lucullus crossed into Asia,! and there assumed 
command of the rest of the Roman forces. All these 
had long been spoiled by habits of luxury and greed, 
and the Fimbrians, as they were called, had become 
unmanageable, through long lack of discipline. 
These were the men who, in collusion with Fimbrius, 
had slain Flaccus, their consul and general, and had 
delivered Fimbrius himself: over to Sulla. They 
were self-willed and lawless, but good fighters, hardy, 
and experienced in war. However, in a short time 
Lucullus pruned off their insolent boldness, and 
reformed the rest. Then for the first time, as it 
would seem, they made the acquaintance of a 
genuine commander and leader, whereas before this 
they had always been cajoled into doing their duty, 
like crowds at the hustings. 

On the enemy’s side, matters stood as follows. 
‘Mithridates, boastful and pompous at the outset, like 
most of the Sophists, had first opposed the Romans 
with forces which were really unsubstantial, though 
brilliant and ostentatious to look upon. With these 
he had made a ridiculous fiasco and learned a 
salutary lesson. When therefore, he thought to go 
to war the second time, he organized his forces into 
a genuinely effective armament. He did away with 
Barbarous hordes from every clime, and all their 
discordant and threatening cries; he provided no 
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more armour inlaid with gold and set with precious 
stones, for he saw that these made rich booty for the 
victors, but gave no strength whatever to their 
wearers ; instead, he had swords forged in the Roman 
fashion, and heavy shields welded; he collected 
horses that were well trained rather than richly 
caparisoned, and a hundred and twenty thousand 
footmen drilled in the Roman phalanx formation, 
and sixteen thousand horsemen, not counting the 
scythe-bearing, four-horse chariots, which were a 
hundred in number : and further, he put in readiness 
ships which were not tricked out with gilded 
canopies, or baths for concubines, and luxurious 
apartments for women, but which were rather loaded 
down with armour and missiles and munitions of war. 
Then he burst into Bithynia, and not only did the 
cities there receive him again with gladness, but all 
Asia suffered a relapse into its former distempered 
condition, afflicted, as it was, past bearing by Roman 
money-lenders and tax-gatherers. These were after- 
wards driven off by Lucullus,—harpies that they 
were, snatching the people’s food; but then he 
merely tried, by admonishing them, to make them 
more moderate in their demands, and laboured to stop 
the uprisings of the towns, hardly one of which was 
in a quiet state. 

VIII. While Lucullus was thus occupied, Cotta, 
thinking that his own golden opportunity had come, 
was getting ready to give battle to Mithridates. 
And when tidings came from many sources that 
Lucullus was coming up, and was already encamped 
in Phrygia, thinking that a triumph was all but 
in his grasp, and desiring that Lucullus have no 
share in it, he hastened to engage the king. But 
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he was defeated by sea and land, lost sixty vessels, 
crews and all, and four thousand foot-soldiers, 
while he himself was shut up in Chalcedon and 
besieged there, looking for relief at the hands of 
Lucullus. 

Now there were some who urged Lucullus to 
ignore Cotta and march on into the kingdom of 
Mithridates, assured of capturing it in its defenceless 
condition. This was the reasoning of the soldiers 
especially, who were indignant that Cotta, by his 
evil counsels, should not only be the undoing of 
himself and‘his army, but also block their own way 
to a victory which they could have won without 
a battle. But Lucullus, in a harangue which he 
made them, said that he would rather save one 
Roman from the enemy than take all that enemy's 
possessions. And when Aychelaiis, who had held 
command for Mithridates in: Boeotia, and then had 
abandoned his cause, and was now in the Roman 
army, stoutly maintained that if Lucullus were once 
seen in Pontus, he would master everything at once, 
Lucullus declared that he was at least as courageous 
as the hunter; he would not give the wild beasts 
the slip and stalk their empty lairs. With these 
words, he led his army against Mithridates, having 
thirty thousand foot-soldiers, and twenty-five hundred 
horsemen. But when he had come within sight ot 
the enemy and seen with amazement their multitude, 
he desired to refrain from battle and draw out 
the time. But Marius, whom Sertorius had sent 
to Mithridates from Spain with an army, came out 
to meet him, and challenged him to combat, and so 
he put his forces in array to fight the issue out. 
But presently, as they were on the point of joining 
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battle, with no apparent change of weather, but 
all on a sudden, the sky burst asunder, and a huge, 
flame-like body was seen to fall between the two 
armies. In shape, it was -most like a wine-jar, 
and in colour, like molten silver. Both sides were 
astonished at the sight, and separated. This marvel, 
as they say, occurred in Phrygia, at a place called 
Otryae. 

But Lucullus, feeling sure that no human provision 
or wealth could maintain, for any length of time, 
and in the face of an enemy, so many thousands 
of men as Mithridates had, ordered one of the 
captives to be brought to him, and asked him first, how 
many men shared his mess, and ther, how much food 
he had left in his tent. When the man had answered 
these questions, he ordered him to be removed, 
and questioned a second and a third in like manner. 
Then, comparing the amount of food provided with 
the number of men to be fed, he concluded that 
within three or four days the enemy’s provisions 
would fail them. All the more, therefore, did he 
trust to time, and collected into his camp a great 
abundance of provisions, that so, himself in the 
midst of plenty, he might watch for his enemy’s 
distress, | 

IX. But in the meantime, Mithridates planned a 
blow at Cyzicus, which had suffered terribly in the 
battle near Chalcedon, having lost three thousand 
men and ten ships. Accordingly, wishing to evade the 
notice of Lucullus, he set out immediately after the 
evening meal, taking advantage of a dark and rainy 
night, and succeeded in planting his forces over 
against the city, on the slopes of the mountain range 
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of Adrasteia, by day-break. Lucullus got wind of 
his departure and pursued him, but was well satisfied 
not to fall upon the enemy while his own troops were 
in disorder from their march, and stationed his army 
near the village called Thracia, in a spot best suited 
to command the roads and regions from which, and 
over which, the army of Mithridates must get its 
necessary supplies. Seeing clearly, therefore, what 
the issue must be, he did not conceal it from his 
soldiers, but as soon as-they had completed the 
labour of fortifying their camp, called them together, 
and boastfully told them that within a few days he 
would give them their victory, and that without any 
bloodshed. 

Mithridates was besieging Cyzicus both by land 
and sea, having encompassed it with ten camps on 
the land side, and having blockaded with his ships 
by sea the narrow strait which parts the city from 
the mainland. Although the citizens viewed their 
peril with a high courage, and were resolved to 
sustain every hardship for the sake of the Romans, 
still, they knew not where Lucullus was, and were 
disturbed because they heard nothing of him. And 
yet his camp was in plain sight, only they were 
deceived by their enemies. These pointed the 
Romans out to them, lying encamped on the heights, 
and said: ‘Do you see those forces? It is an army 
of Armenians and Medes which Tigranes has sent to 
assist Mithridates.” They were therefore terrified 
to see such hosts encompassing them, and had no 
hopes that any way of succour remained, even if 
Lucullus should come. 

However, in the first place, pace was sent 
in to them by Archelaiis, and told them that Lucullus 
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was arrived. They disbelieved him, and thought 
he had invented his story merely to mitigate their 
anxieties, but then a boy came to them, who had 
escaped from his captivity with the enemy. On 
their asking him where he thought Lucullus was, he 
laughed at them, supposing them to be jesting. But 
when he saw that they were in earnest, he pointed 
out the Roman camp to them, and their courage was 
revived. Again, Lucullus drew out on shore the 
largest of the sizable craft which plied the lake 
Dascylitis, carried it across to the sea on a waggon, 
and embarked upon it as many soldiers as it would 
hold, who crossed by night unobserved, and got safely 
into the city. 

X. It would seem also that Heaven, in admiration 
of their bravery, emboldened the men of Cyzicus by 
many manifest signs, and especially by the following. 
The festival of Persephone was at hand, and the 
people, in lack of a black heifer for the sacrifice, 
fashioned one of dough, and brought it to the altar. 
Now the sacred heifer reared for the goddess was 
pasturing, like the other herds of the Cyzicenes, on 
the opposite side of the strait, but on that day she 
left her herd, swam over alone to the city, and 
presented herself for the sacrifice. And again, 
the goddess appeared in a dream to Aristagoras, the 
town-clerk, saying : “‘ Lo, here am I, and I bring the 
Libyan fifer against the Pontic trumpeter. Bid the 
citizens therefore be of good cheer.” While the 
Cyzicenes were lost in wonder at the saying, at day- 
break the sea began to toss under a boisterous wind, 
and the siege-engines of the king along the walls, 
the wonderful works of Niconides the Thessalian, by 
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their creaking and cracking showed clearly what was 
about to happen; then a south wind burst forth with 
incredible fury, shattered the other engines in a 
short space of time, and threw down with a great 
shock the wooden tower a hundred cubits high. It 
is related, too, that.the goddess Athena appeared to 
many of the inhabitants of Ilium in their sleep, 
dripping with sweat, showing part of her peplus 
torn away, and saying that she was just come from 
assisting the Cyzicenes. And the people of [lium 
used to show a stelé which had on it certain decrees 
and inscriptions relating to this matter. 

XI. Mithridates, as long as his generals deceived 
him into ignorance of the famine in his army, was 
vexed that the Cyzicenes should successfully with- 
stand his siege. But his eager ambition quickly 
ebbed away when he perceived the straits in which 
his soldiers were involved, and their actual canni- 
balism. For Lucullus was not carrying on the war 
in any theatrical way, nor for mere display, but, as 
the saying is, was “kicking in the belly,’ and de- 
vising every means for cutting off food. Accordingly, 
while Lucullus was laying siege to some outpost or 
other, Mithridates eagerly took advantage of the 
opportunity, and sent away into Bithynia almost all 
his horsemen, together with the beasts of burden, 
and those of his foot-soldiers who were disabled. 
On learning of this, Lucullus returned to his camp 
while it was still night, and early in the morning, in 
spite of a storm, took ten cohorts of infantry and 
his calvary, and started in pursuit, although snow 
was falling and his hardships were extreme. Many 
of his soldiers were overcome with the cold and had 
to be left behind, but with the rest he overtook the 
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enemy at the river Rhyndacus and inflicted such a 
defeat upon them that the very women came forth 
from Apollonia and carried off their baggage and 
stripped their slain. Many fell in the battle, as it 
is natural to suppose. Six thousand horses and 
fifteen thousand men were captured, besides an un- 
told number of beasts of burden. All these followed 
in the train of Lucullus as he marched back past 
the camp of the enemy. Sallust says, to my amaze- 
ment, that camels were then seen by the Romans | 
for the first time. He must have thought that the 
soldiers of Scipio who conquered Antiochus before 
this, and those who had lately fought Archelaiis at 
Orchomenus and Chaeroneia, were unacquainted 
with the camel. 

Mithridates was now resolved upon the speediest 
possible flight, but with a view to drawing Lucullus 
away, and holding him back from pursuit, he dis- 
patched his admiral, Aristonicus, to the Grecian sea. 
Aristonicus was just on the point of sailing when he 
was betrayed into the hands of Lucullus, together 
with ten thousand pieces of gold which he was 
carrying for the corruption of some portion of the 
Roman army. Upon this, Mithridates fled to the — 
sea, and his generals of infantry began to lead the 
army away. But Lucullus fell upon them at the 
river Granicus, captured a vast number of them, 
and slew twenty thousand. It is said that out of 
the whole horde of camp-followers and fighting men, 
not much less than three hundred thousand perished 
in the campaign. 

XII. Lucullus, in the first place, entered Cyzicus 
in triumph, and enjoyed the pleasant welcome which 
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mperovens: érretta vautixoy é—nprvero Tov ‘EX- 
AnoTovTov emuTopevopevos. eis dé Tpwdda xara- 
VOels donqvace pev ev TH iep@ tis Adpodirns, 
carakounOels Sé vintwp edoxer tHv Oedv opav 
édeoracay avt@ xal Aéyoucay' 


Ti nvwmoces, peydOupe ANéov; veBpor 5é 
ToL eyryus. 


éFavaoras Sé xal tovs plrovs xarécas Sinyeiro 
thy oy ére vuxtos obons. kal tapnoav é& 
"TAiov ties atrayyédrovtes @P0at wept tov 
"Axatav Nupéva tptoxaidexa trevrynpers Tov Bace- 
Axa érrl Ajuvov trEovcas. EvOUs ody avaybels 
tovtous ey elXe nal Tov otpatnyoy avTay 
"Iaidwpov amréxrevver, emt 5é tovs adAXous efrret 
mpppéas. ot 5é érvxyoy oppodvres, cal Ta mola 
wTavTa mpos TY Yyiv auvédKovTes ato TeV 
katactpwpatrev Sueudyovto Kat manyas édldocav 
tois mept tov AovxovAdov, ote mrepiTrAcioaL 
Tov xwpiov Sidovtos ovte PBidcacOat vavo 
MeETEWpPOLS TAS TOV ToArELiwY MpocEpnpEetcpévas 
TH yn Kal BeBnkvias aodaras. ov pny adra 
ors 4 mpoaRorAnv tia 7 vHyoos elyev atroBi- 
Bales Trav oTpaTiwTa@V Tos apiaTousS, of KATOTLV 
Crime ovTes TOiS TroAEpiors Tos pev SrépOetpov 
auTav, tovs 8& nvdyxalov amoxomrrovtas Ta 
mpuuyynata Tay veav kal devyovtas ex THs yas 
GNANAOLS TE TUYKPOVELY TA THOLa Kal Tais éPo- 
ais tais aepl tov AoveovAdrov wrromlarrep. 
TodAol pev ovv duehpOdpnaay, év dé Trois ddodou 
avnxOn Kal Mdptos 6 Tapa Yeptwploy otparnydos: 
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was his due ; then he proceeded to the Hellespont, 
and began to equip a fleet. On visiting the Troad, 
he pitched his tent in the sacred precinct of Aphro- 
dite, and in the night, after he had fallen asleep, he 
thought he saw the goddess standing over him and 
saying :— 
«Why dost thou sleep, great lion? the fawns 
are near for thy taking.” 


Rising up from sleep and calling his friends, he 
narrated to them his vision, while it was yet night. 
And lo, there came certain men from Ilium, with 
tidings that thirteen of the king’s galleys had been 
seen off the harbour of the Achaeans, making for 
Lemnos Accordingly, Lucullus put to sea at once, 
captured these, slew their commander, Isodorus, and 
then sailed in pursuit of the other captains, whom 
these were seeking to join. They chanced to be 
lying at anchor close to shore, and drawing their 
vessels all up on land, they fought from their decks, 
and sorely galled the crews of Lucullus. These had 
no chance to sail round their enemies, nor to make 
onset upon them, since their own ships were afloat, 
while those of their enemies were planted upon 
the land and securely fixed. However, Lucullus at 
last succeeded in disembarking the best of his 
soldiers where the island afforded some sort of 
access. These fell upon the enemy from the rear, 
slew some of them, and forced the rest to cut 
their stern cables and fly from the shore, their 
vessels thus falling foul of one another, and receiving 
the impact of the ships of Lucullus. Many of the 
enemy perished, of course, and among the captives 
there was brought in Marius, the general sent from 
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nv yap érepop0arpos, kal wapnyyerto Tots 
otpatiotais evOus éemumdéovow bro AoveovddXou 
pndéva xrelvew érepopOarpor, Stras éFoverdiaOels 
cat eabuBpicbels aroOavor. 

XIII. Tevopuevos § ard tovtwv nrrelyeto mpos 
Thy avtod MiOpidarou Siwkiv. Arrive yap ere 
wept BiOuviavy etpnoev avtov vireo Boxwviouv 
hpovpovpevov, Sv avros evornoomevoy TH Hvyh 
peta vey atrectddKet wpos Nixopndecav. adrAa 
Borwvios pev ev LapoOpaxn pvovpevos Kat 
mayvnyupitwyv xadvortépnoe: MiOpidarnv oé ava- 
yOévra peta TOD aToXoU, omrevdovTa Tply émt- 
otpépetv AovKovAndor ets Tov Uovrov etomrdedoaz, 
KaTarkapBave. yeiuov torus, Ud ob Ta pev 
agnprayn, Ta & éBuv0icOn trav cKxadadv, Taca 
8 4 wapadia tev vavayiov exdepopévwv bird 
TOU KAVOwvoS el TOAAAS Huépas HY TepitrAEws. 
autos 5é, THs odxdbos, éf’ Ho Eres, pte pos 
THY Yyhv evmapakopictov bia péyeOos ev cdr@ 
peyar@ Kal KvpaTe TudrA@ tTaptotapévys Tots 
xuBepynrats, rpos Te THY Odrdacaay Abn Bapeias 
rat UmepdvTrov ryevomevns, petepBas eis AnOTPpL- 
Ov pvoTrdpava Kal TO cOpa mretpatats ey yet pi- 
gas aveArriatrws Kal tapaBorws eis tHY Hovtiany 
“Hpdxrevav ekeowOn. AovnotrArA, 8 avepéontos 
h Wpos THY avyKANnTOV aTéBn gHiroTimia. Wn- 
difouerns yap avtis mpos Tov médreyov aro 
TpioxiAiwy Ttardvtwv éEapriecOar vavutixor, 
éx@rvoe Tréewpas ypdupata Kal peyarnyopycas, 
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Sertorius. He had but one eye, and the soldiers 
had received strict orders from Lucullus, as soon 
as they set sail, to kill no one-eyed man. Lucullus 
wished Marius to die under the most shameful 
insults. 

XIII. These ‘things done, Lucullus hastened in 
pursuit of Mithridates himself. For he expected 
to find him still in Bithynia under the watch and 
ward of Voconius, whom he had dispatched with a 
fleet to Nicomedeia that he might intercept the 
king’s flight. But Voconius was behindhand, owing 
to his initiation into, and celebration of, the 
mysteries in Samothrace, and Mithridates put to 
sea with his armament, eager to reach Pontus before 
Lucullus turned and set upon him. He was over- 
' taken, however, by a great storm, which destroyed 
some of his vessels and disabled others. The whole 
coast for many days was covered with the wrecks 
dashed upon it by the billows. As for the king 
himself, the merchantman on which he was sailing 
was too large to be readily beached when the sea 
ran so high and the waves were so baffling, nor 
would it answer to its helm, and it was now too 
heavy and full of water to gain an offing ; accord- 
ingly, he abandoned it for a light brigantine belonging 
to some pirates, and, entrusting his person to their 
hands, contrary to expectation and after great 
hazard, got safely to Heracleia in Pontus.. And 
so it happened that the boastful speech of Lucullus to 
the Senate brought no divine retribution down upon 
him, When, namely, that body was ready to vote 
three thousand talents to provide a fleet for this 
war, Lucullus blocked the measure by writing a 
letter, in which he made the haughty boast that 
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a> dvev Sardvys xal tocavrns mapacKevis 
tais Tov cuppayov vavol MiOpidarny exBaret 
THs Oardrrns. kal TtovTo .bmnpEey avT@ Tod 
Geod cuvaywvicapévov. réyerat yap ’Aprépsdos 
xorw IIpiarrivns 6 yerpov éureceiv trois Tovre- 
Kols auAjcacW avTis TO iepov nal Td Eoavoy 
avacTrdaaact. 

XIV. TloArAay 5é AoveovAr@ rapawovvrwy 
avaBdrrecbat Tov modrepov, od dpovtiaas évé- 
Bare dia Bidvvias cal Tandarias eis thy Baat- 
ALKHnY, ev apy pev evdens TOV avayKaiwy, WoTeE 
Tardras recOat tpicpupiovs Exacrov énl trav 
@pov Kopifovta aitov pédupvov, mpoiway dé Kal 
KpaTr@av amavrev eis tocavTnv nAOev evrroptay, 
@ote tov pev Bodv év otpatorrédp Spaypis, TO 
5¢ dvdpaodsov tetrdpwv a@viov elvat, thv & 
GAAnv relay ev ovdevl Aye TOvs pev ATroAEiTELY, 
tous Sé avaricxev. Sudbecis yap Fv ovdevos 
mpos ovdéva TavTwv eviropovvTwV. 

"ANN Goov POeipar Kal Kaxwoar THY yaopay 
immacdpevot Kal Katadpapovtes aypt Geptond- 
pas kal tov rept Bepuwdovta trediwy, 7ATL@VTO 
tov AovKovAXdov, StL Wdoas Tpoodyerat Tas 
Tones, KaTa Kpdtos bé ovdeuiay Honcev ovde 
Taper xXnKEr avtots wpernOnvar Siaprdcacuv. 
‘Aa Kal vow,” pacar, “’Amoov, rod evdat- 
pova kat jhovatay, ov peya ov épyov, el, Tes 
EVTELVAL THV TTONLOPKLAY, KATATXELY, ATOXNLTTOVTAS 
Has ayer mept tv TiBapnyev nat Xadrdaiwv 
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without any such costly array, but only with the 
ships of the allies, he would drive Mithridates from 
the sea. And this success he gained with the 
assistance of Heaven. For it is said that it was 
owing to the wrath of Artemis of Priapus that 
the tempest fell upon the men of Pontus, who 
had plundered her shrine. and pulled down her 
image. 

XIV. Though many now advised Lucullus to 
suspend the war, he paid no heed to them, but 
threw his army into the king’s country by way 
of Bithynia and Galatia.! At first he lacked the 
necessary supplies, so that thirty thousand Galatians 
followed in his train, each carrying a bushel of grain 
upon his shoulders ; but as he advanced and mastered 
everything, he found himself in the midst of such 
plenty that an ox sold in his camp for a drachma, 
and a man-slave for four, while other booty had no 
value at all. Some abandoned it, and some destroyed 
it. There was no sale for anything to anybody when 
all had such abundance. 

But when Lucullus merely wasted and ravaged 
the country with cavalry incursions, which penetrated 
to Themiscyra and the plains of the river Thermodon, 
his soldiers found fault with him because he brought 
all the cities over to him by peaceable measures ; 
he had not taken a single one by storm, they said, 
nor given them a chance to enrich themselves by 
plunder. “ Nay,” they said, “at this very moment 
we are leaving Amisus, a rich and prosperous city, 
which it would be no great matter to take, if 
its siege were pressed, and are following our general 
into the desert of the Tibareni and the Chaldaeans 
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épnutav MiOpiddtn rodeunoovtas.” adda 
Tatdta pev ovx av o AovxovaAdos éArricas eis 
TogoUTOV aTrovolas Tovs oTpaTLwTas Trapaya- 
yelv, cov vaTepov éEépnvav, Urrepewpa Kal ovK 
éppovretev, exeivors 8 atrenoyeiro paddov, of 
Bpadurira xatynyopovy avrod SvatpiBovros év- 
Tav0a rept Kopas Kal modes ov ToAXOD TLVOS 
akias wodvv xpovon, éavtos 8 avbfecOat McOpida- 
TY. “Adto yap,” én, “TodTo Kal Bothopat 
Kal KaOnpar TExvalon, péyay avis yevéoOat Tov 
dvdpa wal cuvaryaryety avrov alopaxov Suvapep, 
iva peivy Kab ra) puyn TpogtovTas nas. 4 ovx, 
opare TOAMY Lev aur@ Kal aréxpaprov épnuav 
oTricw Tapovcap; eyyus 62 0 Kavxacos xal dpy 
TOANA Ka Badea Kal puptous Bactrels puyopa- 

oovTas apxobvra katakpiyrat cat Tmepiayeiy- 
Ody 5 Teepe 000s ets “A ppevian é x Kafelpwv, 
Kal brrép “Appevias KaOnrar Tiypavns, Bagtrevs 
Bacthéwr, exov Suvapuy, 7 Hdp0ous TE TEpt- 
xomtes THS ‘Aalas Kal Toners ‘EdAnvioas es 
Mnédiav avaxopiter . nal Yupias xparel Kad Tlanar- 
orivys Kal TOUS aro Ledevcou Bacireis arroxtiv- 
yuet, Ovyatéepas auToy ayer Kal yuvaixas 
dvac mda Tous. ovTos oixetos éorte Mifpidarov 
Kal yauRpos. ov mrepiowerat dé avrov tKETNV 
uTrobeEdmevos, ANNA TroAEunoEL TPOS Huas* Kal 
aomevoovtes exBaddXeELv McOpidarnv cuvOuveic omer 
émomacacbar Teypdvny, mana pev aitias Sed- 
pevov éb nas, evrrperrea Tépav 6é ovK av AaBovra 
THS brép avdpos oixelou Kal Bactréos avaryKa.- 
aOévra btrovpyeiy avT@. ti ovv Set Todd’ Has 
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to fight with Mithridates.’”’ But these grievances, 
not dreaming that they would bring the soldiers 
to such acts of madness as they afterwards performed, 
Lucullus overlooked and ignored. He was, however, 
more ready to defend himself against those who 
denounced ‘his slowness in lingering there a long 
while, subduing worthless little villages and cities, 
and allowing Mithridates to recruit himself. 
“That,” he said, “is the very thing I want, and I 
am sitting here to get it. I want the man to 
become powerful again, and to get together a force 
with which it is worth our while to fight, in order 
that he may stand his ground, and not fly when we 
approach. Do you not see that he has a vast 
and trackless desert behind him? The Caucasus, 
too, is near, with its many hills and dells, which 
are sufficient to hide away in safety ten thousand 
kings who decline to fight. And it is only a few 
days’ journey from Cabira into Armenia and over 
Armenia there sits enthroned Tigranes, King of 
Kings, with forces which enable him to cut the 
Parthians off from Asia, transplant Greek cities into 
Media, sway Syria and Palestine, put to death the 
successors of Seleucus, and carry off their wives and 
daughters into captivity. This king is a kinsman of 
Mithridates, his son-in-law. He will not be content 
‘to receive him as a suppliant, but will make war 
against us. If we strive, therefore, to eject Mithri- 
dates from his kingdom, we shall run the _ risk 
of drawing Tigranes down upon us. He has 
long wanted an excuse for coming against us, and 
could not get a better one than that of being 
compelled to aid a man who is his kinsman and 
a king. Why, then, should we bring this to pass, 
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éEepyacacbar nal SidaEar MtOpiddarnv ayvootvra, 
pe? ov eoti avT@ pds Huds TrorEuNTéoy, Kat 
pn Bovropevov, ddr ddokodvta cuvedavvey eis 
Tas Tuypdvou xelpas, adX ovyi Sovtas avT@ 
xpovov é€x TOV oiKeilwy TapacKevdcacOat Kat 
ava0appivat, Koryors xal TeBapnvois cat Karr- 
madokiv, mv ToANdKis KEexpaTynKapev, paxerOae 
padrrXov  Mydocs cal "Appevioss;” 

XV. ’Eml rotovTav RAoyiouav yevopevos o 
AovxovaAnros Tepi te THY Apsoov SieTpie, para- 
KOS TH TolopKia Ypwpevos, Kal peTa Yetwava 
Moupyvay atrodkureayv émt THs wodLopKias éBadilev 
él MiOptdarnv xaOnpevov év KaBeipos kat 
Stavoovpevov Udiotacbat tovs ‘Pwpaious, 7Opor- 
opévns avT@ dSuvdpews eis TEeTpaKicpupious Te- 
Sous, immmeis S€ tetpaxtoyirLous, ols éOdpper 
pddtota. Kai duaBas tov Avxov trotapmov eis TO 
mediov mpovxaretto Tovs ‘Pwpaious. yevouévns 
8 immopayias Epuyov ot “Pwpato Topmrmyos 
8 avnp ovx ado€os éddw tTetTpwpmévos Kal pos 
tov Mi@pidarny avnyOn xaxds bTd TpavpaTwr 
Staxeipevos. wuOopéevov $é€ rot Bactrtéws, e€ 
owes vr’ avtov yevnoerat didos, “"Av ye ny,” 
Ey, ‘““Pwpators Starrayns: et 58 pu}, TOAEmWLOS.”” 
TovTov pev Oavpdoas 0 MiOpiddrns ove ndiknoe. 

Tob dé AoveovaAXovu Ta peéev Tedia TOV TrONEMLOY 
immoxpatouvtwy ded.0T0s, THY & Operviyy OxvOUVTOS 
mpoiévat, pakpav Kal tr4wdn Kal dvcBaTov otcay, 
ddickovtat Ties Kata toyny "EAAnves els Te 
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and teach Mithridates, when he dees not know it, 
with what allies he must carry on war against us? 
Why help to drive him, against his wish and as a last 
resource, into the arms of Tigranes, instead of giving 
him time to equip himself from his own resources and 
get fresh courage? Then we shall fight with 
Colchians and Tibareni and Cappadocians, whom we 
have often overcome, rather than with Medes and 
. Armenians.” 

XV. Influenced by such considerations as these, 
Lucullus lingered about Amisus, without pushing the 
siege vigorously. When winter was over, he left 
Murena in charge of the siege, and marched against 
Mithridates,! who had taken his stand at Cabira, and 
intended to await the Roman onset there. A force 
of forty thousand footmen had been collected by him, 
and four thousand horsemen ; on the latter he placed 
his chief reliance. Crossing the river Lycus and 
advancing into the plain, he offered the Romans 
battle. A cavalry fight ensued, and the Romans | 
took to flight. Pomponius, a man of some note, 
having been wounded, was taken prisoner and led 
into the presence of Mithridates, suffering greatly 
from his wounds. When the king asked him if he 
would become his friend provided he spared his life, 
Pomponius answered : “ Yes, indeed, if you come to 
‘terms with the Romans; otherwise I must remain 
your enemy.” Mithridates was struck with admir- 
ation for him, and did him no harm. 

Lucullus was now afraid of the plains, since the 
enemy was superior in cavalry, and yet hesitated to 
go forward into the hill country, which was remote, 
woody, and impassable. But it chanced that certain 
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omnXatov Katauyovtes, HY o mWpexBUTepos ‘Ap- 
Tepidwpos vméayeto Tov AovKovAXov afew Kal 
Katactdoew énl TOT@ aoharet TO oTpatoTréd~@ 
Kai ppovpioy éyovts Tots KaBelpacs érrixpepdpevov. 
mustevoas 5 o AovKovAXos aya TH vuxtl mupa 
Kavoas éxive: Kal Ta oteva TrapeNOwy daoparas 
TO Xwpiov elye, Kal pe? Huépav vrepedpaiveto 
TOV TOELIoY LOpvwY TOV oOTpaToV é€v ToOTrOLS, 
of paxyecOat Bovropévp mpocaywyny édidocav 
xal To py BiacOjvac trapetxyov navyalovti. 
Tyv@pny pev ovv ovdérepos elyev ev ye TO 
mapovtt Staxwduveverv: éXahov dé Néevyerar TAY 
BacirtKkay Siwxdvtav brrotepvopévous atravtiaat 
tous ‘Pwpalous, éx 8& tovTov cuptecovtas ayo- 
viterOar wrELtovwv Exatépots del mpooywopéver. 
téros 8 evixwv ot Bacidxot Kal thy huyny éx 
Tov xdpaxos ot ‘Pwpaio: Kabopavres ijoxyaddov 
Kal cuvétpexov mpos Tov AoviovaAdoy, aye ohas 
Seopevor xal ovvOnpa mpos THY waxnv airodytes. 
o &€ BovAdpevos avtovs pabeiy, nAiKov éoti év 
ayave toréuov Kal Kivdvve tapovoia cal drpis 
nryewovos Eudpovos, éxelvous pev novylay ayer 
exéXevoev, avTOS 5 xaréBawvev els TO Tedtov Kal . 
Tots WpwTols aTravTnaas TOV devyovTwy latacBat 
mpooétake kat dvactpépey per’ avtov. tei bév- 
tov 8é trovrwy Kal of Aosrol petaBaropevor Kal 
TvaeTavTes OALy@ TrOV~@ TpéTOVTAL TOUS TroNELLOUS 
Kal Katadiwxovel els TO oTpaTomedoy. émray- 
eXOwv dé AovKovrros atipiay Teva Tols hEevyouce 
vevopiauernv mpocéBare, KerXevoas ev yIToOLY 
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Greeks, who had taken refuge in a sort of cave, were 
captured, and the elder of them, Artemidorus, 
promised to serve Lucullus as a guide, and set him 
in a place which was safe for his camp, and which 
had a fortress overlooking.Cabira. Lucullus put 
confidence in this promise, and as soon as it was 
night, lit his camp fires and set out. He passed 
safely through the narrow defiles and took possession 
of the desired place, and at daybreak was seen above 
the enemy, stationing his men in positions which 
gave him access to the enemy if he wished to fight, 
and safety from their assaults if he wished to keep 
quiet. 

Now neither commander had any intention of 
hazarding an engagement. at once. But we are told 
that while some of the king’s men were chasing a 
stag, the Romans cut them off and confronted them, 
whereupon a skirmish followed, with fresh accessions 
continually to either side. At last, the king’s men 
were victorious. Then the Romans in their camp, 
beholding the flight of their comrades, were in 
distress, and ran in throngs to Lucullus, begging 
him to lead them, and demanding the signal for 
battle. But he, wishing them to learn how im- 
portant, in a dangerous struggle with the enemy, the 
visible presence of a prudent general is, bade them 
_ keep quiet. Then he went down into the plain by 
himself, and confronting the foremost of the fugitives, 
bade them stop, and turn back with him. They 
obeyed, and the rest also wheeled about and formed 
in battle array, and in a short time routed the enemy 
and drove them to their camp. When he came back, 
however, Lucullus inflicted the customary disgrace 
upon the fugitives. He bade them dig a twelve- 
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alaatou opv—ar Swdexa trodav rdadpov, éperta- 
Tov Kat Oewpévov TOV GAXOV TTPATLOTODV. 

XVI. ’Hy 5é res ev T@ McOpiddtov otpatroréd@ 
Aavéapiwv Suvacrns ’ONMakéds (yévos 8 eiolv ot 
Aavédpuor BapBapov tov mept thy Mawrev 
oixovvTwv), avnp doa yYetpos Epya xal ToOAmNS ev 
ToAéu@ cratrpenns amavra, Kal yvounv ixavos 
éy Tois peyiatol, ete & éuperns omsrjoa cal 
Oepatrevtixos. ovTos éExwv adel Tpos Tiva Tov 
opopirAwy Suvactav apihrav wbrép mpwtewv 
xal EnrotuTiay vréoyeto TO MiOpidatn péya 
Epyov, atroxtevety AovxovAdov. érratvéoaytos 5é 
tov Baciréws Kai twas adt@ mpooBaXdovTos 
émitndes atipmias eis mpootroinow opyns adbermd~ 
aato mpos AoveovAXov: o 8 daopevos &dé€ato: 
AOYOS yap WV avTOD TOAVs ev TH oTpatoTrédo: 
cal Tax TrELPMMEVOS nomacero THY TE dyxivovay 
avuTov Kal TO ALTTAapés, WaTE TpaTrétns Kal oUDvE- 
Spiou tore troteta Oar Kowwwvov. 

"Eel & éSdxer xarpov Eye o Aavddptos, Tov 
pev tamov Ew Tov yapaxos éxéXevoe Tpoayaryety 
Tous Traioas, avTos dé peonuBSpias otons Kal 
TaY oTpatioTav éevdialovTwY Kal avaTravopevey 
éBadsbev emi thy oTpatnyteny axnyny, ws ovdevos 
KwAvVaoVTOS eicedOeiy avdpa auvyOn Kal doyous 
Twas akiovs omovdns T@ oTparny®@ copitecy 

doxovta. Kav clanjrOev adeds, et 1 0 TWOAAOVS 
avnpnKkas otpatnyous brves AovKovAXov Ecwoer. 
éruyyave yap nabeviwv: xal Mevédnpos, els Ta 
KaTevvaoT@y, Tapa tais Ovpais éotas ovK ehy 
Kata Katpov New tov OnrOaxoy, dpte AoveovAXOU 
mpos avatravaw ex paxpas aypunvias Kal Tovar 
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foot ditch, working in ungirt blouses, while the rest 
of the soldiers stood by and watched them. 

XVI. In the camp of Mithridates there was a 
Dandarian prince named Olthacus (the Dandarians 
are a tribe of barbarians dwelling about Lake 
Maeotis), a man conspicuous as a soldier for qualities 
of strength and boldness, of a most excellent judg- 
ment, and withal affable in address and of insinuating 
manners. This man was always in emulous rivalry 
for the precedence with a fellow prince of his tribe, 
and so was led to undertake a great exploit for 
Mithridates, namely, the murder of Lucullus. The 
king approved of his design, and purposely inflicted 
upon him sundry marks of disgrace, whereupon, 
pretending to be enraged, he galloped off to Lucullus, 
who gladly welcomed him, since there was much 
talk of him in the camp. After a short probation, 
Lucullus was so pleased with his shrewdness and 
zeal, that he made him a table companion, and at 
last a member of his council. 

Now when the Dandarian thought his Spceieanity 
had come, he ordered his slaves to lead his horse 
outside the camp, while he himself, at mid-day, when 
the soldiers were lying around enjoying their rest, 
went to the general’s tent. He thought no one 
would deny entrance to a man who was an intimate 
of the general, and said he brought him certain 
messages of great importance. And he would have 
entered without let or hindrance, had not sleep, the 
destroyer of many generals, saved Lucullus. For it 
chanced that he was asleep, and Menedemus, one of 
his chamberlains, who stood at the tent-door, told 
Olthacus that he had come at an inopportune time, 
since Lucullus had just betaken himself to rest after 
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5 tocovTwy Sedwxdtos éavtov. érel 8 ove arryet 
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XVII. ’Ex rovrov Swpvatios pev emt cirov 
xoptdny érréuhOn pera Séxa orreipav' Kal xaTa- 
SiwyOels bd Mevdvdpou, Trav MiOpiddrov otpa- 
THYyav évds, avTéoTn Kal cupBarwv ovo éerroinae 
qoAvwv Kal TpoTny THY TrodEniov. aves dé rrEeph- 
Gévros ’"Adpiavod peta Svvdpews, Bras ex Teptov- 
alas éywou of otpati@tas citov, od meptetde Me- 
Optdatns, AAW amréoteire Mevépayov cal Mipova 
TOANOY pev iTTTéwV, TONA@Y Oé TEeCaV HYOUMEVOUS. 
OUTOL TavTEs, WS AéyeTal, TANY SvEly KaTEKOTN- 
gav bro tov ‘Popaiwv. Kxal MiOpidatns peév 
éxpumTtTe THY TUuhopay ws ov Toca’THY ovcar, 
GAA juKpdyv, TMpOTKEKpOUKOTwWY aTreipia TOV 
oTparnyay, "Adptavos S€ Napspos TwapnpciBero 
TO oTpatoTredoy TodAds KuTaywv audtas aitou 
kal Aadipwv yeuovoas, wate Suvcbupiay pev 
avtT@, Tapaxny dé xal poBov dpi}yavov éumecety 
Tois aTpatiatalis. édé60xTo ey ovy pnKéTt 
péverv: érrel Sé apockéteutrov of BaotdKol ta 
opérepa ypnpata Kal’ yovyiav, tovs § dddous 
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his long watching and many hardships. Olthacus 
did not retire at the bidding of Menedemus, but 
declared that even in spite of him he would go in, 
since he wished to confer with the general on urgent 
business of great importance. Then Menedemus 
got angry, declared that nothing was more urgent 
than the preservation of Lucullus, and pushed the 
man away with both hands. Then Olthacus, in fear, 
left the camp, took horse, and rode off to the camp 
of Mithridates, without effecting his purpose. So 
true is it that in active life, as well as in sickness, it 
is the critical moment which gives the scales their 
saving or their fatal inclination. 

XVII. After this, Sornatius was sent with ten 
cohorts to get supplies of grain. Being pursued by 
Menander, one of the generals of Mithridates, he 
faced about, joined battle, and routed the enemy 
with great slaughter. And again, when Adrian was 
sent out with a force to procure an abundance of 
grain for the soldiers, Mithridates did not look on 
idly, but dispatched Menemachus and Myron, at the 
head of a large body of cavalry and footmen., All 
these, it is said, except two, were cut to pieces by 
the Romans. Mithridates tried to conceal the ex- 
tent of the disaster, pretending that it was a slight 
matter, and due to the inexperience of his generals. 
But when Adrian marched pompously past his camp, 
convoying many waggons laden with grain and booty, 
a great despair fell upon the king, and confusion and 
helpless fear upon his soldiers. They decided, there- 
fore, to remain where they were no longer. But 
when the king’s servants tried to send away their 
own baggage first, and to hinder the rest from going, 
the soldiers at once got angry, pushed and forced 
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éx@Avov, 76n Kal mpos dpyny él tas éEodous 
oOovpevor kal Bralopevor TA ev YpnpaTa hpTra- 
Cov, avtovs 8¢ amécdhattov. Sirov Kal Aopiraos 
Oo aTpatnyos ovdey Erepoy Exar } THY Toppvpav 
mept avtov ama@neto bia Tavtnv, ‘Eppaios Sé o 
Ourns KaterratnOn wept Tas TUAas. 
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éx paxpovd OApapa “Pwpaiovs ddeireto xal 
AovcovArov amertépnoe vixovTa Tov emdbrXowv. 
hv pev yap év éduxt@ tis Si@Fews o varexpépwv 
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tod Bacitéws dvta Kaddiotpatov o peéev aye 
éxéXevoev, of & adyovtes aicOopevor tevtaxocious 
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their way to the exits of the camp, and there 
plundered the. baggage and slew the men in charge 
of it.. There it was that Dorylaiis, the general, with 
nothing else about him but his purple robe, lost his 
life for that, and Hermaeus, the priest, was trampled 
to death at the gates. 

Mithridates himself, with no attendant or groom 
to assist him, fled away from the camp in the midst 
of the throng, not even provided with one of 
the royal horses ; but at last the eunuch Ptolemaeus, 
who was mounted, spied him as he was borne along 
in the torrent of the rout, leaped down from his 
horse, and gave it to the king. Presently the 
Romans, who were forcing the pursuit, were hard 
upon him, and it was for no lack of speed that they 
did not take him. Indeed, they were very near 
doing so, but greed, and petty soldier's avarice, 
snatched from them the quarry which they had so 
long pursued in many struggles and great dangers, 
and robbed Lucullus of the victor’s prize. For 
the horse which carried the king was just within 
reach of his pursuers, when one of the mules which 
carried the royal gold came between him and them, 
either of his own accord, or because the king 
purposely sent him into the path of pursuit. The 
soldiers fell to plundering and collecting the gold, 
fought with one another over it, and so were left 
behind in the chase. Nor was this the only fruit of 
their greed which Lucullus reaped. He had given 
orders that Callistratus, who was in charge of the 
king’s private papers, should be brought alive to 
him, but his conductors, finding that he had five 
hundred pieces of gold in his girdle, slew him. 
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Ypucobs UTEelwopévoy amréxTewayv. ov pny adda 
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However, Lucullus allowed such soldiers as these to 
plunder the enemy's camp. 

XVIII. In capturing Cabira and most of the other 
strongholds, he found great treasures, and many 
prisons, in which many Greeks and many kinsfolk of 
the king were confined. As they had long been 
given up for dead, it was not so much a rescue as 
it was a resurrection and a sort of second birth, 
for which they were indebted to the favour of 
Lucullus. Nyssa, a sister of Mithridates, was also © 
captured ; and her capture was her salvation. But 
the sisters and wives of the king who were thought 
to be at farthest remove from danger and quietly 
hidden away in Pharnacia, perished pitifully, since 
Mithridates paused long enough in his flight to 
send Bacchides, a eunuch, to compass their death. 
Among many other women, there were two sisters 
of the king, Roxana and Statira, about forty years 
old and unmarried ; and two of his wives, of Ionian 
families, Berenicé from Chios, and Monimé, a 
Milesian. The latter was most talked of among the 
Greeks, to the effect that though the king tempted 
her virtue and sent her fifteen thousand pieces of 
gold, she resisted his advances, until he entered 
into a marriage contract with her, sent her a diadem, 
and greeted her with the title of Queen. But her 
marriage had been an unhappy one, and she bewailed 
that beauty which had procured her a master instead 
of a husband, and a guard of Barbarians instead of 
home and family, dwelling as she did far, far away 
from Greece, where the blessings for which she 
had hoped existed only in her dreams, while she 
was bereft of the real blessings to which she had 
been wonted. 
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Kat 8) rod Baxyidov mapayevopévov ral 
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And now Bacchides came and ordered them all 
to die, in whatever manner each might deem easiest 
and most painless. Monimé snatched the diadem 
from her head, fastened it round her neck, and hanged 
herself. But her halter quickly broke in two. “O 
cursed bauble,” she cried, “ couldst thou not serve 
me even in this office?” Then she spat upon it, 
hurled it from her, and offered her throat to 
Bacchides. But Berenicé, taking a cup of poison, 
shared it with her mother, who stood at her side and 
begged for some. Together they drank it off, and 
the force of the poison sufficed for the weaker body, 
but it did not carry off Berenicé, who had not drunk 
enough. As she was long in dying, and Bacchides 
was in a hurry, she was strangled. It is said also 
that of the unmarried sisters, one drank off her 
poison with many abusive imprecations on her 
brother ; but that Statira did so without uttering a 
single reproachful or ungenerous word. She rather 
commended her brother because, when his own life 
was at hazard, he had not neglected them, but had 
taken measures to have them die in freedom and 
under no insults. Of course these things gave pain 
to Lucullus, who was naturally of a gentle and 
humane disposition. 

XIX. Lucullus pushed on in pursuit as far as 
Talaura, whence, four days before, Mithridates had 
succeeded in escaping to Tigranes, in Armenia ; 
then he turned aside. After subduing the Chaldaeans 
_and the Tibareni, he occupied Lesser Armenia, 
reducing its fortresses and cities, and then sent 
Appius to Tigranes with a demand for Mithridates. 
He himself, however, came to Amisus, which was 
still holding out against the siege. Its success in 
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this was due to Callimachus, its commander, who, 
by his acquaintance with mechanical contrivances 
and his power to employ every resource which the 
siege of a city demands, had given the Romans the 
greatest annoyance. For this he afterwards paid 
the penalty. But at this time, he was simply out- 
generalled by Lucullus, who made a sudden attack 
at just that time of day when Callimachus was 
accustomed to draw his soldiers off from the ramparts 
and give them a rest. When the Romans had got 
possession of a small part of the wall, Callimachus 
abandoned the city, first setting fire to it with his 
own hands, either because he begrudged the visitors 
their booty, or because his own escape was thus 
facilitated. For no one paid any attention to those 
who were sailing away, but when the flames increased 
mightily and enveloped the walls, the soldiers made 
ready to plunder the houses. Lucullus, out of pity 
for the perishing city, tried to bring aid from out- 
side against the fire, and gave orders to extinguish 
the flames, but no one paid any heed to his 
commands. The soldiers all clamoured for the booty, 
and shouted, and clashed their shields and spears 
together, until he was forced to let them have their 
way, hoping that he could at least save the city itself 
from the flames. But the soldiers did just the opposite. 
Ransacking everything by torch-light and carrying 
lights about everywhere, they destroyed most of 
the houses themselves. When Lucullus entered the 
city at daybreak, he burst into tears, and said to his 
friends that he had often already deemed Sulla 
happy, and on that day more than ever he admired 
the man’s good fortune, in that when he wished to 
save Athens, he had the power to do so. “ But upon 
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me,” he said, “who have been so eager to imitate 
his example, Heaven has devolved the reputation of 
Mummius.”’ 

However,. as far as circumstances allowed, he en- 
deavoured to restore the city. The fire, indeed, had 
been quenched by showers which fell providentially 
just as the city was captured, and most of what the 
soldiers had destroyed he rebuilt himself before his 
departure. He also received into the city those of 
the Amisenes who had fled, and settled there any 
other Greeks who so desired, and added to the city’s 
domain a tract of a hundred and twenty stadia. The 
city was a colony of Athens, founded in that period 
when her power was at its height and she controlled 
the sea. And this was the reason why many who 
wished to escape the tyranny of Aristion! at Athens 
sailed to Amisus, settled there, and became citizens. 
In flying from evils at home, they got the benefit 
of greater evils abroad. But those of. them who 
survived were well clothed by Lucullus, and sent 
back home, with a present of two hundred drachmas 
apiece. Tyrannio the grammarian was also taken 
prisoner at this time. Murena asked to have him as 
his own prize, and on getting him, formally gave him 
his liberty, therein making an illiberal use of the 
gift which he had received. For Lucullus did not 
think it meet that a man so esteemed for his learning 
should first become a slavé, and then be set at 
liberty. To give him a nominal liberty was to rob 
him of the liberty to which he was born. But this 
was not the only case in which Murena was found to be 
far inferior to his commander in nobility of conduct. 


1 Tyrant of Athens when the city was besieged by Sulla, 
87 B.C. 
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XX. AoveovrAros Sé rpéretar mpos Tas év 
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XX. Lucullus now turned his attention to the 
cities in Asia,! in order that, while he was at leisure 
from military enterprises, he might do something 
for the furtherance of justice and law. Through 
long lack of these, unspeakable and incredible misfor- 
tunes were rife in the province. Its people were plun- 
dered and reduced to slavery by the tax-gatherers 
and money-lenders. Families were forced to sell 
their comely sons and virgin daughters, and cities 
their votive offerings, pictures, and sacred statues. 
At last men had to surrender to their creditors and ~ 
serve them as slaves, but what preceded this was far 
worse,—tortures of rope, barrier, and horse ; standing 
under the open sky in the blazing sun of summer, 
and in winter, being thrust into mud or ice. Slavery 
seemed, by comparison, to be disburdenment and 
peace. Such were the evils which Lucullus found in 
the cities, and in a short time he freed the oppressed 
from all of them. 

In the first place, he ordered that the monthly 
rate of interest should be reckoned at one per cent., 
and no more; in the second place, he cut off all 
interest that exceeded the principal; third, and 
most important of all, he ordained that the lender 
should receive not more than the fourth part of his 
debtor’s income, and any lender who added interest 
to principal was deprived of the whole. Thus, in 
less than four years’ time, the debts were all paid, 
and the properties restored to their owners unen- 
cumbered. This public debt had its origin in the 
twenty thousand talents which Sulla had laid upon 
Asia as a contribution, and twice this amount had 
been paid back to the money-lenders. Yet now, by 

1 71-70 B.c. 
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e reckoning usurious interest, they had brought the 
total debt up to a hundred and twenty thousand 
talents. These men, accordingly, considered them- 
selves outraged, and raised a clamour against Lucullus 
at Rome. They also bribed some of the tribunes to 
proceed against him, being men of great influence, 
who had got many of the active politicians into their 
debt. Lucullus, however, was not only beloved by 
the peoples whom he had benefited, nay, other pro- 
vinces also longed to have him set over them, and 
felicitated those whose good fortune it was to have 
such a governor. | 

XXI. Appius Clodius, who had been sent to Ti- 
granes (Clodius was a brother of her who was then 
the wife of Lucullus), was at first conducted by the 
royal guides through the upper country by a route 
needlessly circuitous and long. But when a freedman 
of his, who was a Syrian, told him of the direct 
route, he left the long one which was being trickily 
imposed upon him, bade his Barbarian guides a long 
farewell, and within a few days crossed the Euphrates 
and came to Antioch by Daphne.! Then, being 
ordered to await Tigranes there (the king was still 
engaged in subduing some cities of Phoenicia), he 
gained over many of the princes who paid but a 
hollow obedience to the Armenian. One of these 
was Zarbienus, king of Gordyene. He also promised 
many of the enslaved cities, when they sent to 
confer with him secretly, the assistance of Lucullus, 
although for the present he bade them keep 
quiet. 

Now the sway of the Armenians was intolerably 


1 The great Antioch on the river Orontes. Daphne was 
the name of a grove near the city consecrated to Apollo. 
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grievous to the Greeks. Above all else, the spirit of 
the king himself had become pompous and haughty 
in the midst of his great prosperity. All the things 
which most men covet and admire, he not only had 
in his possession, but actually thought that they 
existed for his sake. For though he had started on 
his career with small and insignificant expectations, 
he had subdued many nations, humbled the Parthian 
power as no man before him had done, and filled 
Mesopotamia with Greeks whom he removed in 
great numbers from Cilicia and from Cappadocia, and 
' settled anew. He also removed from their wonted 
haunts the nomadic Arabians, and brought them to 
an adjacent settlement, that he might employ them 
in trade and commerce. Many were the kings who 
waited upon him, and four, whom he always had 
about him like attendants or body-guards, would run 
on foot by their master’s side when he rode out, clad 
in short blouses, and when he sat transacting busi- 
ness, would stand by with their arms crossed. This 
attitude was thought to be the plainest confession of 
servitude, as if they had sold their freedom and 
offered their persons to their master disposed for 
suffering rather than for service. 

Appius, however, was not frightened or astonished 
at all this pomp and show, but as soon as he obtained 
an audience, told the king plainly that he was come 
to take back Mithridates, as an ornament due to the 
triumph of Lucullus, or else to declare war against 
Tigranes. Although Tigranes made every effort to 
listen to this speech with a cheerful countenance 
and a forced smile, he could not hide from the 
bystanders his discomfiture at the bold words of the 
young man. It must have been five and twenty 
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years since he had listened to a free speech. That 
was the length of his reign, or rather, of his wanton 
tyranny. However, he replied to Appius that he 
would not surrender Mithridates, and that if the 
Romans began war, he would defend himself. He 
was vexed with Lucullus for addressing him in his 
letter with the title of King only, and not King of 
Kings, and accordingly, in his reply, would not 
address Lucullus as Imperator. But he sent 
splendid gifts to Appius, and when he would not 
take them, added more besides. Appius finally 
accepted a single bowl from among them, not 
wishing his rejection of the king’s offers to seem 
prompted by any personal enmity, but sent back the 
rest, and marched off with all speed to join the 
Imperator. 

XXII. Up to this time Tigranes had not deigned 
to see Mithridates, nor speak to him, though the 
man was allied to him by marriage, and had been 
expelled from such a great kingdom. Instead, he 
had kept him at the farthest remove possible, in 
disgrace and contumely, and had suffered him to be 
held a sort of prisoner in marshy and sickly regions. 
Now, however, he summoned him to his palace with 
marks of esteem and friendship. There, in secret 
conference, they strove to allay their mutual 
suspicions at the expense of their friends, by laying 
the blame upon them. One of these was Metrodorus 
of Scepsis, a man of agreeable speech and wide 
learning, who enjoyed the friendship of Mithridates 
in such a high degree that he was called the king’s 
father. This man, as it seems, had once been sent 
as an ambassador from Mithridates to Tigranes, with 
a request for aid against the Romans. On this 
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occasion Tigranes asked him: “But what is your 
own advice to me, Metrodorus, in this matter?” 
Whereupon Metrodorus, either with an eye to the 
interests of Tigranes, or because he did not wish 
Mithridates to be saved, said that as an ambassador 
he urged consent, but as an adviser he forbade it. 
Tigranes disclosed this to Mithridates, not supposing, 
when he told him, that he would punish Metrodorus 
past all healing. But Metrodorus was at once put 
out of the way. Then Tigranes repented of what 
he had done, although he was not entirely to blame 
for the death of Metrodorus. He merely gave an 
impulse, as it were, to the hatred which Mithridates 
already had for the man. For he had long been 
secretly hostile to him, as was seen from his private 
papers when they were captured, in which there 
were directions that Metrodorus, as well as others, 
be put to death. Accordingly, Tigranes gave the 
body of Metrodorus a splendid burial, sparing no ex- 
pense upon the man when dead, although he had 
betrayed him when alive. 

Amphicrates, the rhetorician, also lost his life at - 
the court of Tigranes, if, for the sake of Athens, we 
may make some mention of him too. It is said that 
when he was exiled from his native city, he went to 
Seleucia on the Tigris, and that when the citizens 
asked him to give lectures there, he treated their 
invitation with contempt, arrogantly remarking that 
a stewpan could not hold a dolphin. Removing 
thence, he attached himself to Cleopatra, the 
daughter of Mithridates and wife of Tigranes, but 
speedily fell into disfavour, and, being excluded from 
intercourse with Greeks, starved himself to death. . 
He also received honourable burial at the hands of 
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Cleopatra, and his body lies at Sapha, as a place in’ 
those parts is called. 

XXIII. Lucullus, after filling Asia full of law and 
order, and full of peace, did not neglect the things 
which minister to pleasure and win favour, but during 
his stay at Ephesus gratified the cities with pro- 
cessions and triumphal festivals and contests of 
athletes and gladiators. And the cities, in response, 
celebrated festivals which they called Lucullea, to 
do honour to the man, and bestowed upon him what 
is sweeter than honour, their genuine good-will. 
But when Appius came, and it was plain that war 
must be waged against Tigranes, he went back into 
‘Pontus, put himself at the head of his soldiers, and 
laid siege to Sinopé, or rather, to the Cilicians who 
were occupying that city for the king. These slew 
many of the Sinopians, fired the city, and set out to 
fly by night. But Lucullus saw what was going on, 
made his way into the city, and slew eight thousand 
of the Cilicians who were still there. Then he 
restored to the citizens their private property, and 
ministered to the needs of the city, more especially 
on account of the following vision. He thought in 
his sleep that a form stood by his side and said: 
Go forward a little, Lucullus ; for Autolycus is 
come, and wishes to meet you.” On rising from 
sleep, he was unable to conjecture what the vision 
meant; but he took the city on that day, and as he 
pursued the Cilicians who were sailing away, he saw 
a statue lying on the beach, which the Cilicians had 
not succeeded in getting on board with them. It 
was the work of Sthenis, and one of his master- 
pieces. Well then, some one told Lucullus that it 
was the statue of Autolycus, the founder of Sinopé. 
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Now Autolvcus is said to have been one of those 
who made an expedition with Heracles from Thessaly 
against the Amazons, a son of Deimachus. On his 
voyage of return, in company with Demoleon and 
Phlogius, he lost his ship, which was wrecked at the 
place called Pedalium, in the Chersonesus; but he 
himself escaped, with his arms and his companions, 
and coming to Sinopé, took the city away from the 
Syrians. These Syrians who were in possession of 
the city were descended, as it is said, from Syrus, 
the son of Apollo, and Sinopé, the daughter of 
Asopis. 

On hearing this, Lucullus called to mind the 
advice of Sulla, in his Memoirs, which was to think 
nothing so trustworthy and sure as that which is 
signified by dreams. — 

Being informed now that Mithridates and Tigranes 
" were on the point of entering Lycaonia and Cilicia, 
with the purpose of invading Asia before war was 
actually declared, he was amazed that the Armenian, 
if he cherished the design of attacking the Romans, 
had not made use of Mithridates for this war when 
he was at the zenith of his power, nor joined forces 
with him when he was strong, but had allowed him 
to be crushed and ruined, and now began a war 
which offered only faint hopes of success, prostrating 
himself to the level of those who were unable to 
stand erect. 

AXIV. But when Machares also, the son of 
Mithridates, who held the Bosporus, sent Lucullus 
a crown valued at a thousand pieces of gold, beg- 
ging to be included in the list of Rome’s friends 
and allies, Lucullus decided at once that the first 
war was finished. He therefore left Sornatius there 
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as guardian of Pontus, with six thousand soldiers, 
while he himself, with twelve thousand footmen and 
less than three thousand horse, set out for the second 
war.| He seemed to be making a reckless attack, 
and one which admitted of no saving calculation, 
upon warlike nations, countless thousands of horse 
men, and a boundless region surrounded by deep rivers 
and mountains covered with perpetual snow. His 
soldiers, therefore, who were none too well disciplined 
in any case, followed him reluctantly and rebelliously, 
while the popular tribunes at Rome raised an outcry 
against him, and accused him of seeking one war 
after another, although the city had no need of 
them, that he might be in perpetual command and 
never lay down his arms or cease enriching himself 
from the public dangers. And, in time, these men 
accomplished their purpose. But: Lucullus advanced 
by forced marches to the Euphrates. Here he found 
the stream swollen and turbid from the winter storms, 
and was vexed to think of the delay and trouble 
which it would cost him to collect boats and build 
rafts. But at evening the stream began to subside, 
went on diminishing through the night, and at day- 
break the river was running between lofty banks. 
The natives, observing that sundry small islands in 
the channel had become visible, and that the current 
near them was quiet, made obeisance to Lucullus, 
saying that this had seldom happened before, and 
that the river had voluntarily made itself tame and 
gentle for Lucullus, and offered him an easy and 
speedy passage. 
* 69 B.C. 
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Accordingly, he took advantage of his opportunity 
and put his troops across, and a favourable sign 
accompanied his crossing. Heifers pasture there 
which are sacred to Persia Artemis, a goddess whom 
the Barbarians on the further side of the Euphrates 
hold in the highest honour. These heifers are used 
only for sacrifice, and at other times are left to 
roam about the country at large, with brands upon 
them in the shape of the torch of the goddess. Nor 
is it a slight or easy matter to catch any of them 
when they are wanted. One of these heifers, after 
the army had crossed the Euphrates, came to a 
certain rock which.is deemed sacred to the goddess, 
and stood upon it, and lowering its head without 
any compulsion from the usual rope, offered itself 
to Lucullus for sacrifice. He also sacrificed a bull 
to the Euphrates, in acknowledgment of his safe 
passage. Then, after encamping there during that 
day, on the next and the succeeding days he advanced 
through Sophené. He wrought no harm to the 
inhabitants, who came to meet him and received 
his army gladly. Nay, when his soldiers wanted 
to take a certain fortress which was thought to 
contain much wealth, ‘“ Yonder lies the fortress 
which we must rather bring low,” said he, pointing 
to the Taurus in the distance ; “these nearer things 
are reserved for the victors.” Then he went on 
by forced marches, crossed the Tigris, and entered 
Armenia. 

XXV. Since the first messenger who told Tigranes 
that Lucullus was coming had his head cut off for 
his pains, no one else would tell him anything, and so 
he sat in ignorance while the fires of war were 
already blazing around him, giving ear only to those 
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who flattered him and said that Lucullus would 
be a great general if he ventured to withstand 
Tigranes at Ephesus, and did not fly incontinently 
from Asia at the mere sight of so many myriads 
of men. Which only proves that it is not every man 
who can bear much unmixed wine, nor is it any 
ordinary understanding that does not lose its 
reckoning in the midst of great prosperity. The 
first of his friends who ventured to tell him the 
truth was Mithrobarzanes, and he, too, got no very 
excellent reward for his boldness of speech. He. 
was sent at once against Lucullus with three 
thousand horsemen and a large force of infantry, 
under orders to bring the general alive, but to 
trample his men under foot. 

Now, part of the army of. Lucullus was already 
preparing to go into camp, and the rest was still 
coming up, when his scouts told him that the 
Barbarian was advancing to the attack. Fearing 
lest the enemy attack his men when they were 
separated and in disorder, 4nd so throw them into 
confusion, he himself fell to arranging the encamp- 
ment, and Sextilius, the legate, was sent at the head 
of sixteen hundred horsemen and about as many 
light and heavy infantry, with orders to get near 
the enemy and wait there until he learned that the 
main body was safely encamped. Well then, this 
was what Sextilius wished to do, but he was forced 
into an engagement by Mithrobarzanes, who boldly 
charged upon him. A battle ensued, in which 
Mithrobarzanes fell fighting, and the rest of his forces 
took to flight and were cut to pieces, all except a few. 

Upon this, Tigranes abandoned Tigranocerta, that 
great city which he had built, withdrew to the 
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Taurus, and there began collecting his forces from 
every quarter. Lucullus, however, gave him no time 
for preparation, but sent out Murena to harass and 
cut off the forces gathering to join Tigranes, and 
Sextilius again to hold in check a large body of 
Arabs which was drawing near the king. At one 
and the same time Sextilius fell upon the Arabs as 
they were going into camp, and slew most of them; 
and Murena, following hard upon Tigranes, seized 
his opportunity and attacked the king as he was 
passing through a rough and narrow defile with his 
army in long column.  Tigranes himself fled, 
abandoning all his baggage, many of the Armenians 
were slain, and more were captured. 

XXVI. Thus successful in his campaign, Lucullus 
struck camp and proceeded to Tigranocerta, which 
city he invested and began to besiege. There were 
in the city many Greeks who had been transplanted, 
like others, from Cilicia, and many Barbarians who 
had suffered the same fate as the Greeks,— Adiabeni, 
Assyrians, Gordyeni, and Cappadocians, whose native 
cities Tigranes had demolished, and brought their 
inhabitants to dwell there under compulsion. The 
city was also full of wealth and votive offerings, since 

every private person and every prince vied with the 
king in contributing to its increase and adornment. 
Therefore Lucullus pressed the siege of the city with 
vigour, in the belief that Tigranes would not endure 
it, but contrary to his better judgment and in anger 
would descend into the plains to offer battle ; and 
vhis belief was justified. Mithridates, indeed, both 
by messengers and letters, strongly urged the king 
not to join battle, but to cut off the enemy’s supplies 
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with his cavalry; Taxiles also, who came from 
Mithridates and joined the forces of Tigranes, 
earnestly begged the king to remain on the defensive 
‘and avoid the invincible arms of the Romans. And 
at first Tigranes gave considerate hearing to this 
advice. But when the Armenians and Gordyeni 
joined him with all their hosts, and the kings of the 
Medes and Adiabeni came up with all their hosts, and 
many Arabs arrived from the sea of Babylonia, and 
many Albanians from the Caspian sea, together with 
Iberians who were neighbours to the Albanians ; 
and when not a few of the peoples about the river 
Araxes, who are not subject to kings, had been 
induced by favours and gifts to come and join him; 
and when the banquets of the king, and his councils 
as well, were full of hopes and boldness and barbaric 
threats,—then Taxiles ran the risk of being put to 
death when he opposed the plan of fighting, and 
Mithridates was thought to be diverting the king 
from a great success out of mere envy. Wherefore 
Tigranes would not even wait for him, lest he share 
in the glory, but advanced with all his army, 
bitterly lamenting to his friends, as it is said, that he 
was going to contend with Lucullus alone, and not 
with all the Roman generals put together. 

And his boldness was not altogether that of a 
mad man, nor without good reason, when he saw 
so many nations and kings in his following, with 
phalanxes of heavy infantry and myriads of horsemen. 
For he was in command of twenty thousand bowmen 
and slingers, and fifty-five thousand horsemen, of 
whom seventeen thousand were clad in mail, as 
Lucullus said in his letter to the Senate; also of 
one hundred: and fifty thousand heavy infantry, 
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some of whom were drawn up in cohorts, and some 
in phalanxes ; also of road-makers, bridge-builders, 
clearers of rivers, foresters, and ministers to the other 
needs of an army, to the number of thirty-five 
thousand. These latter, being drawn up in array 
behind the fighting men, increased the apparent 
strength of the army. 

XXVII. When Tigranes had crossed the Taurus, 
deployed with all his forces, and looked down upon 
the Roman army investing Tigranocerta, the throng 
of Barbarians in the city greeted his appearance with 
shouts and din, and standing on the walls, threaten- 
ingly pointed out the Armenians to the Romans. 
When Lucullus held a council of war, some of his 
officers advised him to give up the siege and lead 
his army against Tigranes; others urged him not to 
leave so many enemies in his rear, and not to remit 
the siege. Whereupon, remarking that each counsel 
by itself was bad, but both together were good, 
he divided his army. Murena, with six thousand 
footmen, he left behind in charge of the siege; 
while he himself, with twenty-four cohorts, com- 
prising no more than ten thousand heavy infantry, 
and all the horsemen, slingers, and archers, to the 
number of about, a thousand, set out against the 
enemy. 

When he had encamped along thie river in a great 
plain, he appeared utterly insignificant to Tigranes, 
and supplied the king’s flatterers with ground for 
amusement. Some mocked at the Romans, and 
others, in pleasantry, cast lots for their spoil, while 
each of the generals and kings came forward 
and begged that the task of conquering them 

might be entrusted to himself alone, and that the 
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king would sit by as a spectator. Then Tigranes, 
not wishing to be left behind entirely in this play 
of wit and scoffing, uttered that famous saying: 
“‘If they are come as ambassadors, they are too 
many ; if as soldiers, too few.” And so for the while 
they continued their sarcasms and jests. But at 
daybreak Lucullus led out his forces under arms. 
Now, the Barbarian army lay to the east of the river. 
But as the stream takes a turn to the west at the 
point where it was easiest to ford, and as Lucullus 
led his troops to the attack in that direction first, 
and with speed, he seemed to Tigranes to be 
retreating. So he called Taxiles and said, with a 
laugh, “ Don’t you see that the invincible Roman 
hoplites are taking to flight?’”’ “O King,” said 
Taxiles, “1 could wish that some marvellous thing 
might fall to your good fortune; but when. these 
men are merely on a march, they do not put on 
shining raiment, nor have they their shields polished 
and their helmets uncovered, as now that they 
have stripped the leathern coverings from their 
armour. Nay, this splendour means that they are 
going to fight, and are now advancing upon their 
enemies.’ While Taxiles was yet speaking, the 
first eagle came in sight, as Lucullus wheeled towards 
the river, and the cohorts were seen forming in 
maniples with a view to crossing. Then at last, 
as though coming out of a drunken stupor, Tigranes 
cried out two or three times, “ Are the men coming 
against us?’’ And so, with much tumult and con- 
fusion, his multitude formed in battle array, the king 
himself occupying the centre, and assigning the left 
wing to the king of the Adiabeni, the right to 
the king of the Medes. In front of this wing also 
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1 $éov Coraés, Sintenis and Bekker, after Reiske; 3é: 
MSS., including S. 

2 guva:pety Coraés and Bekker, after Reiske ; cuvaiphoew 
(S) and guvaphoes MSS. : cuvaiphowy, a suggestion of 
Reiske’s. 
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the greater part of the mail-clad horsemen were 
drawn up. 

As Lucullus was about to cross the river, some of 
his officers advised him to beware of the day, which 
was one of the unlucky days—the Romans call 
them “black days.” For on that day Caepio and 
his army perished in a battle with the Cimbri.! 
But Lucullus answered with the memorable words : 
“ Verily, I will make this day, too, a lucky one for 
the Romans.” Now the day was the sixth of 
October. 

XXVIII. Saying this, and bidding his men be of 
good courage, he crossed the river, and led the way 
in person against the enemy. He wore a steel 
breastplate of glittering scales, and a tasselled cloak, 
and at once let his sword flash forth from its scabbard, 
indicating that they must forthwith come to close 
quarters with men who fought with long range 
missiles, and eliminate, by the rapidity of their 
onset, the space in which archery would be effective. 
But when he saw that the mail-clad horsemen, on 
whom the greatest reliance was placed, were 
stationed at the foot of a considerable hill which 
was crowned by a broad and level space, and that 
the approach to this was a matter of only four 
stadia, and neither rough nor steep, he ordered his 
Thracian and Gallic horsemen to attack the enemy 
in the flank, and to parry their long spears with their 
own short swords. (Now the sole resource of the 
mail-clad horsemen is their long spear, and they 

1 p.c. 105. Cf. Camillua, xix. 7. 
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have-none other whatsoever, either in defending 
themselves or attacking their enemies, owing to the 
weight and rigidity of their armour; in this they are, 
as it were, immured.) Then he himself, with two 
cohorts, hastened eagerly towards the hill, his soldiers 
following with all their might, because they saw him 
ahead of them in armour, enduring all the fatigue of 
a foot-soldier, and pressing his way along. Arrived 
at the top, and standing in the most conspicuous 
spot, he cried with a loud voice, “The day is ours, 
the day is ours; my fellow soldiers!” With these 
words, he led his men against the mail-clad horse- 
men, ordering them not to hur! their javelins yet, 
but taking each his own man, to smite the enemy’s 
legs and thighs, which are the only parts of these 
mail-clad horsemen left: exposed. However, there 
was no need of this mode of fighting, for the enemy 
did not await the Romans, but, with loud cries and 
in most disgraceful flight, they hurled themselves 
and their horses, with all their weight, upon the 
ranks of their own infantry, before it had so much as | 
begun to fight, and so all those tens of thousands 
were defeated without the infliction of a wound or 
the sight of blood. But the great slaughter began 
at once when they fled, or rather tried to fly, for 
they were prevented from really doing so by the 
eloseness and depth of their own ranks. Tigranes 
rode away at the very outset with a few attendants, 
and took to flight. Seeing his son also in the same 
plight, he took off the diadem from his head and, in 
tears, gave it to him, bidding him save himself as 
best he could by another route. The young man, 
however, did not venture to assume the diadem, but 
gave it to his most trusted slave for safe keeping. 
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This slave happened to be captured, and was brought 
to Lucullus, and thus even the diadem of Tigranes 
became a part of the booty. It is said that more 
than a hundred thousand of the enemy’s infantry 
perished, while of the cavalry only a few, all told, 
made their escape. Of the Romans, on the other 
hand, only a hundred were wounded, and only five 
killed. 

Antiochus the philosopher makes mentign of this 
battle in his treatise ‘Concerning Gods,” and says 
that the sun never looked down on such another. 
And Strabo, another philosopher, in his “ Historical 
Commentaries,” says that the Romans themselves 
were ashamed, and laughed one another to scorn for 
requiring arms against such slaves. Livy also has 
remarked that the Romans were never in such in- 
ferior numbers when they faced an enemy ; for the 
victors were hardly even a twentieth part of the 
vanquished, but less than this. The Roman generals 
who were most capable and most experienced in war, 
praised Lucullus especially for this, that he out- 
generalled two kings who were most distinguished 
and powerful by two most opposite tactics, speed and 
slowness. For he used up Mithridates, at the height 
of his power, by long delays; but crushed Tigranes 
by the speed of his operations, being one of the few 
generals of all time to use delay for greater achieve- 
ment, and boldness for greater safety. 

XXIX. This was the reason why Mithridates made 
no haste to be at the battle. He thought Lucullus 
would carry on the war with his wonted caution and 
indirectness, and so marched slowly to join Tigranes. 
At first he met a few Armenians hurrying back over 
the road in panic fear, and conjectured what had 
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happened ; then presently, when he had learned 
of the defeat from more unarmed and wounded 
fugitives whom he met, he sought to find Tigranes. 
And though he found him destitute of all things 
and humiliated, he did not return his insolent 
behaviour, but got down from his horse and wept 
with him over their common sufferings. Then he 
gave him his own royal equipage, and tried to fill 
him with courage for the future. And so these kings 
began again to assemble fresh forces. 

But in the city of Tigranocerta, the Greeks had 
risen up against the Barbarians and were ready to 
hand the city over to Lucullus ; so he assaulted and 
took it. The royal treasures in the city he took into 
his own charge, but the city itself he turned over 
to his soldiers for plunder, and it contained eight 
thousand talents in money, together with the usual 
valuables. Besides this, he gave to each man eight 
hundred drachmas from the general spoils. On 
learning that many dramatic artists had been captured 
in the city, whom Tigranes had collected there from 
all quarters for the formal dedication of the theatre 
which he had built, Lucullus employed them for 
the-contests and spectacles with which he celebrated 
his victories. The Greeks he sent to their native 
cities, giving them also the means wherewith to 
make the journey, and likewise the Barbarians who 
had been compelled to settle there. Thus it came 
to pass that the dissolution of one city was the 
restoration of many others, by reason of their 
recovering their own inhabitants, and they all loved 
Lucullus as their benefactor and founder. 

And whatever else he did also prospered, in a 
way worthy of the man, who was ambitious of the 
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praise that is consequent upon righteousness and 
humanity, rather than of that which follows military 
successes. For the latter, the army also was in no 
slight degree, and fortune in the highest degree, 
responsible ; but the former were the manifestations 
of a gentle and disciplined spirit, and in the exercise 
of these qualities Lucullus now, without appeal to 
arms, subdued the Barbarians. The kings of the 
Arabs came to him, with proffers of their possessions, 
and the Sopheni joined his cause. The Gordyeni 
were so affected by his kindness that they were 
ready to abandon their cities and follow him with 
their wives and children, in voluntary service. The 
reason for this was as follows.” Zarbienus, the king 
of the Gordyeni, as has been said,! secretly stipulated 
with Lucullus, through Appius, for an alliance, being 
oppressed by the tyranny of Tigranes. He was 
informed against, however, and put to death, and 
his wife and children perished with him, before the 
Romans entered Armenia. Lucullus was not un- 
mindful of all this, but on entering the country of 
the Gordyeni, appointed funeral rites in honour of 
Zarbienus, and after adorning a pyre with royal 
raiment and gold and with the spoils taken from 
Tigranes, set fire to it with his own hand, and joined 
the friends and kindred of the man in pouring 
ilbations upon it, calling him a comrade of his and 
an ally of the Romans. He also ordered that a monu- 
ment be erected to his memory at great cost; for 
many treasures were found in the palace of Zarbienus, 
including gold and silver, and three million bushels 
of grain were stored up there, so that the soldiers 
were plentifully supplied, and Lucullus was admired 
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for not taking a single drachma from the public 
treasury, but making the war pay for itself. 

XXX. Here he received an embassy from the 
king of the Parthians also, inviting him into friendly 
alliance. This was agreeable to Lucullus, and in 
his turn he sent ambassadors to the Parthian, but 
they discovered that he was playing a double game, 
and secretly asking for Mesopotamia as reward 
for an alliance with Tigranes. Accordingly, when 
Lucullus was apprised of this, he determined to 
ignore Tigranes and Mithridates as exhausted 
antagonists, and to make trial of the Parthian power 
by marching against them, thinking it a glorious 
.thing, in a single -impetuous onset of war, to 
throw, like an athlete, three kings in succession, 
and to make his way, unvanquished and victorious, 
through three of the greatest: empires under the 
sun. 

Accordingly he sent orders to Sornatius and his. 
fellow commanders in Pontus to bring the army 
there to him, as he intended to proceed eastward 
from Gordyené. These officers had already found 
their soldiers unmanageable and disobedient, but 
now they discovered that they were utterly beyond 
control, being unable to move them by any manner 
of persuasion or compulsion. Nay, they roundly. 
swore that they would not even stay where they 
were, but would go off and leave Pontus undefended. 
When news of this was brought to Lucullus, it 
demoralised his soldiers there also. Their wealth. 
and luxurious life had already made them averse to 
military service and desirous of leisure, and when 
they heard of the bold words of their comrades 
in Pontus, they called them brave men, and said 
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their example must be followed in Gordyené, for 
their many achievements entitled them to respite 
from toil and freedom from danger. 

XXXI. Such speeches, and even worse than these, 
coming to the ears of Lucullus, he gave up his 
expedition against the Parthians, and marched once 
more against Tigranes,! it being now the height of 
summer. And yet, after crossing the Taurus, he 
was discouraged to find the plains still covered with 
unripe grain, so much later are the seasons there, 
owing to the coolness of the atmosphere. However, 
he descended from the mountains, routed the Ar- 
menians who twice or thrice ventured to attack him, 
and then plundered their villages without fear, and, 
by taking away the grain which had been stored up 
for Tigranes, reduced his enemy to the straits which 
he had been fearing for himself. Then he challenged 
them to battle by encompassing their camp with 
a moat, and by ravaging their territory before their 
eyes ; but this did not move them, so often had they 
been defeated. He therefore broke camp and 
marched against Artaxata, the royal residence of 
Tigranes, where were his wives and young children, 
thinking that Tigranes would not give these up 
without fighting. 

It is said that Hannibal the Carthaginian, after 
Antiochus had been conquered by the Romans, left 
him and went to Artaxas the Armenian, to whom he 
gave many excellent suggestions and instructions. 
For instance, observing that a section of the country . 
which had the greatest natural advantages and — 
attractions was lying idle and neglected, he drew 
up a plan for a city there, and then brought Artaxas 
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to the place and showed him its possibilities, and 
urged him to undertake the building. The king 
was delighted, and begged Hannibal to superintend 
the work himself, whereupon a very great and 
beautiful city arose there, which was named after 
the king, and proclaimed the capital of Armenia. 
When Lucullus marched against this city, Tigranes 
could not suffer it quietly, but put himself at the 
head of his fortes, and on the fourth day encamped 
over against the Romans, keeping the river Arsania 
between himself and them, which they must of 
necessity cross on their way to Artaxata. There- 
upon Lucullus sacrificed to the gods, in full assurance 
that the victory was already his, and then crossed 
the’ river with twelve cohorts in the van, and the 
rest disposed so as to prevent the enemy from 
closing in upon his flanks. For large bodies of 
horsemen and picked soldiers confronted him, and 
these were covered by Mardian mounted archers 
and Iberian lancers, on whom Tigranes relied beyond 
any other mercenaries, deeming them the most war- 
like. However, they did not shine in action, but 
after a slight skirmish with the Roman cavalry, gave 
way before the advancing infantry, scattered to right 
and left in flight, and drew after them the cavalry in 
pursuit. On the dispersion of these troops, Tigranes 
rode out at the head of his cavalry, and when 
Lucullus saw their splendour and their numbers he 
was afraid. He therefore recalled his cavalry from 
their pursuit of the flying enemy, and taking the 
lead of his troops in person, set upon the Atropateni, 
who were stationed opposite him with the magnates 
of the king’s following, and before coming to close 
quarters, sent them off in panic flight. Of three 
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kings who together confronted the Romans, Mithri- 
dates of Pontus seems to have fled most disgrace- 
fully, for he could not endure even their shouting. 
The pursuit was long and lasted through the whole 
night, and the Romans were worn out, not only with 
killing their enemies, but also with taking prisoners 
and getting all sorts of booty. Livy says that in the 
former. battle a greater number of the enemy, but 
in this more men of high station were slain and 
taken prisoners. 

XXXII. Elated and emboldened by this victory, 
Lucullus purposed to advance further into the interior 
and subdue the Barbarian realm utterly. But, con- 
trary to what mighf have been expected at the time 
of the autumnal equinox, severe winter weather was 
encountered, which generally covered the ground 
with snow, and even when the sky was clear pro- 
duced hoar frost and ice, owing to which the horses 
could not well drink of the rivers, so excessive was 
the cold, nor could they easily cross them, since the 
ice broke, and cut the horses’ sinews with its jagged 
edges. Most of the country was thickly shaded, 
full of narrow defiles, and marshy, so that it kept 
the soldiers continually wet; they were covered with 
snow while they marched, and spent the nights 
uncomfortably in damp places. Accordingly, they 
had not followed Lucullus for many days after the 
battle when they began to object. At first they sent 
their tribunes to him with entreaties to desist, then 
they held more tunrultuous assemblies, and shouted 
in their tents at night, which seems to have been 
characteristic of a mutinous army. And yet Lu- 
cullus plied them with entreaties, calling upon them 
to possess their souls in patience until they had 
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taken and destroyed the Armenian Carthage, the 
work of their most hated foe, meaning Hannibal. 
‘But since he could not persuade them, he led them 
back, and crossing the Taurus by another pass, de- 
scended into the country called Mygdonia, which is 
fertile and open to the sun,.and contains a large and 
populous city, called Nisibis by the Barbarians, 
Antioch in Mygdonia by the Greeks. The nominal 
defender of this city, by virtue of his rank, was 
Gouras, a brother of Tigranes; but its actual de- 
fender, by virtue of his experience and skill as an 
engineer, was Callimachus, the man who gave 
Lucullus most trouble at Amisus also. But Lucullus 
established his camp before it, laid siege to it in 
every way, and in a short time took the city by 
storm. To Gouras, who surrendered himself into 
his hands, he gave kind treatment; but to Calli- 
machus, who promised to reveal secret stores of great 
treasure, he would not hearken. Instead, he ordered 
him to be brought in chains, that he might be 
punished for destroying Amisus by fire, and thereby 
robbing Lucullus of the object of his ambition, 
which was to show kindness to the Greeks. 

XXXIII. Up to this point, one might say that 
fortune had followed Lucullus and fought on his 
side; but from now on, as though a favouring breeze 
had failed him, he had to force every issue, and met 
with obstacles everywhere. He still displayed the 
bravery and patience of a good leader, but his 
undertakings brought him no new fame or favour ; 
indeed, so ill-starred and devious was his course, that 
he came near losing that which he had already won. 
And he himself was not least to blame for this. He 
was not disposed to court the favour of the common 
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soldier, and thought that everything that was done 
to please one’s command only dishonoured and under- 
mined one’s authority. Worst of all, not even with 
men of power and of equal rank with himself could 
he readily co-operate ; he despised them all, and 
thought them of no account as compared with him- 
self. These bad qualities Lucullus is said to have 
had, but no more than these. He was tall and 
handsome, a powerful speaker, and equally able in 
the forum and the field. 

Well, then, Sallust says that his soldiers were ill- 
disposed towards him at the very beginning of the 
war, before Cyzicus, and again before Amisus, because 
they were compelled to spend two successive winters 
in camp. The winters that followed also vexed 
them. They spent them either in the enemy’s 
country, or among the allies, encamped under the 
open sky. Not once did Lucullus take his army 
into a city that was Greek and friendly. In their 
disaffection, they received the greatest support from 
the popular tribunes at Rome. These envied Lucullus 
and denounced him for protracting the war through 
love of power and love of wealth. They said he all 
but had in his own sole power Cilicia, Asia, Bithynia, 
Paphlagonia, Galatia, Pontus, Armenia, and the 
regions extending to the Phasis, and that now he 
had actually plundered the palaces of Tigranes, as if 
he had been sent, not to subdue the kings, but to strip 
them. These were the words, they say, of Lucius 
Quintus, one of the praetors, to whom most of all the 
people listened when they passed a vote to send men 
who should succeed Lucullus in the command of his 
province. They voted also that many of the soldiers 
under him should be released from military service. 
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XXXIV. To these factors in the case, so un- 
favourable in themselves, there was added another, 
which most of all vitiated the undertakings of 
Lucullus. This was Publius Clodius,a man of wanton 
violence, and full of all arrogance and boldness. He 
was a brother of the wife of Lucullus, a woman of 
the most dissolute ways, whom he was actually 
accused of debauching. At this time he was in 
service with Lucullus, and did not get all the honour 
which he thought his due. He thought a foremost 
place his due, and when many were preferred before 
him because of his evil character, he worked secretly 
upon the soldiers who had been commanded by 
Fimbria, and tried to incite them against Lucullus, 
disseminating among them speeches well adapted to 
men who were neither unwilling nor unaccustomed 
to have their favour courted. These were the men 
whom Fimbria had once persuaded to kill the consul 
Flaccus, and choose himself for their general. They 
therefore gladly listened to Clodius also, and called 
him .the soldier’s friend. For he pretended to be 
incensed in their behalf, if there was to be no end of 
their countless wars and toils, but they were rather 
to wear out their lives in fighting with every nation 
and wandering over every land, receiving no suitable 
reward for such service, but convoying the waggons 
and camels of Lucullus laden with golden beakers 
set with precious stones, while the soldiers of 
Pompey, citizens now, were snugly ensconced with 
wives and children in the possession of fertile lands 
and prosperous cities,—not for having driven Mithri- 
dates and Tigranes into uninhabitable deserts, nor 
for having demolished the royal palaces of Asia, but 
for having fought with wretched exiles in Spain and 
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runaway slaves in Italy. “Why, then,” he would 
cry, “if our campaigns are never to come to an end, 
do we not reserve what is left of our bodies, and our 
lives, for a general in whose eyes the wealth of his 
soldiers is his fairest honour ?”’ 

For such red ns as these the army of Lucullus 
was demoralised, and refused to follow him -either 
against Tigranes, or against Mithridates, who had 
come back into Pontus from Armenia, and was 
trying to restore his power there. They made the 
winter their excuse for lingering in Gordyené, 
expecting every moment that Pompey, or some 
other commander, would be sent out to succeed 
Lucullus. 

XXXV. But when tidings came that Mithridates 
had defeated Fabius,! and was on the march against 
Sornatius and Triarius, they were struck with shame 
and followed Lucullus. But Triarius, who was 
ambitious to snatch the victory, which he thought 
assured, before Lucullus, who was near, should come 
up, was defeated in a great battle. It is said that 
over seven thousand Romans fell, among whom were 
a hundred and fifty centurions, and twenty-four 
tribunes ; and their camp was captured by Mithridates. 
But Lucullus, coming up a few days afterward, hid 
Triarius from the search of his infuriated soldiers. 
Then, since Mithridates was unwilling to give fight, 
but lay waiting for Tigranes, who was coming down 
with a large force, he determined to anticipate the 
junction of their armies, and march back to meet 
Tigranes in battle. But while he was on the way 
thither, the Fimbrian soldiers mutinied and left their. 
ranks, declaring that they were discharged from 
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service by decree of the people, and that Lucullus 
no longer had the right to command them, since the 
provinces had been assigned to others. Accordingly, 
there was no expedient, however much beneath his 
dignity, to which Lucullus did not force himself to 
resort,-—entreating the soldiers man by man, going 
about from tent to tent in humility and tears, and 
actually taking some of the men by the hand in sup- 
plication. But they rejected his advances, and threw 
their empty purses down before him, bidding him 
fight the enemy alone, since he alone knew how to 
get rich from them. However, at the request of the 
other soldiers, the Fimbrians were constrained to 
agree to remain during the summer; but if, in the 
meantime, no enemy should come down to fight 
them, they were to be dismissed. Lucullus was 
obliged to content himself with these terms, or else 
to be deserted and give up the country to the 
Barbarians. He therefore simply held his soldiers 
together, without forcing them any more, or leading 
them out to battle. Their remaining with him was 
all he could expect, and he looked on helplessly 
while Tigranes ravaged Cappadocia and Mithridates 
resumed his insolent ways,—a monarch whom he had 
reported by letter to the Senate as completely sub- 
dued. Besides, the commissioners were now with 
him, who had been sent out to regulate the affairs of 
Pontus, on the supposition that it was a secure Roman 
possession. And lo, when they came, they saw that 
Lueullus was not even his own master, but was 
mocked and insulted by his soldiers. These went so 
far in their outrageous treatment of their general, 
that, at the close of the summer, they donned their 
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armour, drew their swords, and challenged to battle 
an enémy who was nowhere near, but had already 
withdrawn. Then they shouted their war cries, 
brandished their weapons in the air, and departed 
from the camp, calling men to witness that the time 
had expired during which they had agreed to remain 
with Lucullus. ; 

The rest of the soldiers Pompey summoned by 
letter, for he had already been appointed to conduct 
the war against Mithridates and Tigranes,! because 
he won the favour of the people and flattered their 
leaders. But the Senate and the nobility considered 
Lucullus a wronged man. He had been superseded, 
they said, not in a war, but in a triumph, and had 
been forced to relinquish and turn over to others, 
not his campaign, but the prizes of victory in his 
campaign. 

XXXVI. But to those who were on the spot, what 
happened there seemed still greater matter for wrath 
and indignation. For Lucullus was not allowed to 
bestow rewards or punishments for what had been 
done in the war, nor would Pompey even suffer any 
one to visit him, or to pay any heed to the edicts 
and regulations which he made in concert with the 
ten commissioners, but prevented it by issuing 
counter-edicts, and by the terror which his presence 
with a larger force inspired. Nevertheless, their 
friends decided to bring the two men together, and 
so they met in a certain village of Galatia. They 
greeted one another amicably, and each congratulated 
the other on his victories. Lucullus was the elder 
man, but Pompey’s prestige was the greater, because 
he had conducted more campaigns, and celebrated 
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two triumphs. Fasces wreathed with laurel were 
carried before both commanders in token of their 
victories, and since Pompey had made a long march 
through waterless and arid regions, the laure] which 
wreathed his fasces was withered. When the lictors 
of Lucullus noticed this, they considerately gave 
Pompey’s lictors some of their own Jaurel, which was 
fresh and green.” This circumstance was interpreted 
as a good omen by the friends of Pompey; for, in 
fact, the exploits of Lucullus did adorn the command 
of Pompey. However, their conference resulted in 
no equitable agreement, but they left it still more 
estranged from one another. Pompey also annulled 
the ordinances of Lucullus, and took away all but 
sixteen hundred of his soldiers. These he left to 
share his triumph, but even these did not follow him 
very cheerfully. To such a marvellous degree was 
Lucullus either unqualified or unfortunate as regards 
the first and highest of all requisites in a leader. 
Had this power of gaining the affection of his soldiers 
been added to his other gifts, which were so many 
and so great,— courage, diligence, wisdom, and justice, 
—the Roman empire would not have been bounded 
by the Euphrates, but by the outer confines of Asia, 
and the Hyrcanian sea ; for all the other nations had 
already been subdued by Tigranes, and in the time 
of Lucullus the Parthian power was not so great as 
it proved to be in the time of Crassus, nor was it so 
well united, nay rather, owing to intestine and 
neighbouring wars, it had not even strength enough 
to repel the wanton attacks of the Armenians. 

Now my own opinion is that the harm Lucullus did 
his country through his influence upon others, was . 
greater than the good he did her himself. For his 
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trophies in Armenia, standing on the borders of 
Parthia, and Tigranocerta, and Nisibis, and the vast 
wealth brought to Rome from these cities, and the 
display in his triumph of the captured diadem of 
Tigranes, incited Crassus to his attack upon Asia ; 
he thought that the Barbarians were spoil and booty, 
and nothing else. It was not long, however, before 
he encountered the Parthian arrows, and proved 
that Lucullus had won his victories, not through 
the folly and cowardice of his enemies, but through 
his own daring and ability. This, however, is later 
history. 

XXXVII. Now when Lucullus had. returned to 
Rome, he found, in the first place, that his brother 
Marcus was under prosecution by Gaius Memmius 
for his acts as quaestor under the administration of 
Sulla. Marcus, indeed, was acquitted, but Memmius 
then turned his attack upon Lucullus, and strove 
to excite the people against him. He charged him 
with diverting much property to his own uses, and 
with needlessly protracting the war, and _ finally 
persuaded the people not to grant him a triumph. 
Lucullus strove mightily against this decision, and 
the foremost and most influential men mingled with 
the tribes, and by much entreaty and exertion at 
last persuaded the people to allow him to celebrate 
a triumph ;! not, however, like some, a triumph which 
was startling and tumultuous from the length of the 
procession and the multitude of objects displayed. 
Instead, he decorated the circus of Flaminius with 
the arms of the enemy, which were very numerous, 
and with the royal engines of war; and this was a 
great spectacle in itself, and far from contemptible. 
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But in the procession, a few of the mail-clad horse- 
men and ten of the scythe-bearing chariots moved 
along, together with sixty of the king’s friends and 
generals. A hundred and ten bronze-beaked ships 
of war were also carried along, a golden statue 
of Mithridates himself, six feet in height, a 
wonderful shield adorned with precious stones, 
twenty litters of silver vessels, and thirty-two litters 
of gold beakers, armour, and money. All this was 
carried by men. Then there were eight mules 
which bore golden couches, fifty-six bearing ingots 
“of silver, and a hundred and seven more bearing 
something less than two million seven hundred 
thousand pieces of silver coin. There were also 
tablets with records of the sums of money already” 
paid by Lucullus to Pompey for the war against the 
pirates, and to the keepers of the public treasury, as 
well as of the fact that each of his soldiers had 
received nine hundred and fifty drachmas. To crown 
all, Lucullus gave a magnificent feast to the city, and 
to the surrounding villages called Vicz. 

XXXVIII. After his divorce from Clodia, who was 
a licentious and base woman, he married Servilia, a 
sister of Cato, but this, too, was an unfortunate 
marriage. For it lacked none of the evils which 
Clodia had brought in her train except one, namely, 
the scandal about her brothers. In all other 
respects Servilia was equally vile and abandoned, 
and yet Lucullus forced himself to tolerate her, out 
of regard for Cato. At last, however, he put her 
away. 

The Senate had conceived wondrous hopes that in 
him it would find an opposer of the tyranny of 
Pompey and a champion of the aristocracy, with all 
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the advantage of great glory and influence; but 
he quitted and abandoned public affairs, either 
because he saw that they were already beyond 
proper control and diseased, or, as some say, because 
he had his fill of glory, and felt that the unfortunate 
issue of his many struggles and toils entitled him to 
fall back upon a life of ease and luxury. Some 
commend him for making such a change, and 
thereby escaping the unhappy lot of Marius, who, 
after his Cimbrian victories and the large and 
fair successes which were so famous, was unwilling 
to relax his efforts and enjoy the honours won, but 
with an insatiate desire for glory and power, old man 
that he was, fought with young men in the conduct 
of the state, and so drove headlong into terrible 
deeds, and sufferings more terrible still. Cicero, 
say these, would have had a better old age if he had 
taken in sail after the affair of Catiline, and Scipio, 
too, if he had given himself pause after adding 
Numantia to Carthage ; for a political cycle, too, has 
a sort of natural termination, and political no less 
than athletic contests are absurd, after the full vigor 
of life has departed. Crassus and Pompey, on the 
other hand, ridiculed Lucullus for giving himself up 
to pleasure and extravagance, as if a luxurious life 
were not even more unsuitable to men of his years 
than political and military activities. 

XXXIX. And it is true that in the life of 
Lucullus, as in an ancient comedy, one reads in the 
first part of political measures and military commands, 
and in the latter part of drinking bouts, and 
banquets, and what might pass for revel-routs, and 
torch-races, and all manner of frivolity. For I must 
count as frivolity his costly edifices, his ambulatories 
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and baths, and still more his paintings and statues 
(not to speak of his devotion to these arts), which he 
collected at enormous outlays, pouring out into such 
channels the vast and splendid wealth which he 
accumulated from his campaigns. Even now, when 
luxury has increased so much, the gardens of Lu- 
cullus are counted among the most costly of the 
imperial gardens. As for his works on the sea- 
shore and in the vicinity of Neapolis, where he sus- 
pended hills over vast tunnels, girdled his residences 
with zones of sea and with streams for the breeding 
of fish, and built dwellings in the sea,—when Tubero 
the Stoic saw them, he called him Xerxes in a toga. 
He had also country establishments near Tusculum, 
with observatories, and extensive open banqueting 
halls and cloisters. Pompey once visited these, and 
chided Lucullus because he had arranged his country 
seat in the best possible way for summer, but had 
made it uninhabitable in winter. Whereupon Lu- 
cullus burst out laughing and said : “ Do you suppose, 
then, that I have less sense than cranes and storks, 
and do not change residences according to the 
seasons?’’ A praetor was once making ambitious 
plans for a public spectacle, and asked of him some 
purple cloaks for the adornment of a chorus. Lucullus 
replied that he would investigate, and if he had any, 
would give them to him. The next day he asked the 
praetor how many he wanted, and on his replying that 
a hundred would suffice, bade him take twice that 
number. The poet Flaccus! alluded to this when 
1 EHpiat. i. 6, 45 f. 
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he said that he did not regard a house as wealthy in 
which the treasures that were overlooked and unob- 
served were not more than those which met the eye. 
XL. The daily repasts of Lucullus were such as 
the newly rich affect. Not only with his dyed 
coverlets, and beakers set with precious stones, and 
choruses and dramatic recitations, but also with his 
arrays of all sorts of meats and daintily prepared 
dishes, did he make himself the envy of the vulgar. 
A saying of Pompey’s, when he was ill, was certainly 
very popular. His physicians had prescribed a thrush 
for him to eat, and his servants said that a thrush 
could not be found anywhere in the summer season 
except where Lucullus kept them fattening. Pompey, 
however, would not suffer them to get one from there, 
but bade them prepare something else that was easily 
to be had, remarking as he did so to his physician, 
“What ! must a Pompey have died if a Lucullus were 
not luxurious?’’ And Cato, who was a friend of his, 
and a relation by marriage, was nevertheless much 
offended by his life and habits. Once when a 
youthful senator had delivered a tedious and lengthy 
discourse, all out of season, on frugality and tem- 
perance, Cato rose and said; “Stop there! you get 
wealth like Crassus, you live like Lucullus, but you 
talk like Cato.’’ Some, however, while they say 
that these words were actually uttered, do not say 
that they were spoken by Cato. 

XLI. Moreover, that Lucullus took not only 
pleasure but pride in this way of living, is clear 
from the anecdotes recorded of him. It is said, for 
instance, that he entertained for many successive 
days some Greeks who had come up to Rome, and 
that they, with genuinely Greek scruples, were at 
last ashamed to accept his invitation, on the ground 
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that he was incurring so much expense every day on 
their account; whereupon Lucullus said to them 
with a smile, “Some of this expense, my Grecian 
friends, is indeed on your account; most of it, how- 
ever, is on account of Lucullus.” And once, when 
he was dining alone, and a modest repast of one 
course had been prepared for him, he was angry, and 
summoned the servant who had the matter in charge. 
The servant said that he did not suppose, since there 
were no guests, that he wanted anything very costly. 
‘* What sayest thou?’’ said the master, “dost thou 
not know that to-day Lucullus dines with Lucullus ?” 
While this matter was much talked of in the city, as 
was natural, Cicero and Pompey came up to him as 
he was idling in the forum. Cicero was one of his 
most intimate friends, and although the matter of 
the command of the army had led to some coolness 
between him and Pompey, still they were accustomed 
to frequent and friendly intercourse and conversation 
with one another. Accordingly, Cicero saluted him, 
and asked how he was disposed towards receiving a 
petition. ‘Most excellently well,’ said Lucullus, 
and invited them to make their petition. ‘We 
desire,’ said Cicero, “ to dine with you to-day just as 
you would have dined by yourself.’’ Lucullus de- 
murred to this, and begged the privilege of selecting 
a later day, but they refused to allow it, nor would 
they suffer him to confer with his servants, that 
he might not order any thing more provided than 
what was provided for himself. Thus much, how- 
ever, and no more, they did allow him at his request, 
namely, to tell one of his servants in their presence 
that he would dine that day in the Apollo. Now 
this was the name of one of his costly apartments, 
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and he thus outwitted the men without their knowing 
it. For each of his dining-rooms, as it seems, had a 
fixed allowance for the dinner served there, as well 
as its own special apparatus and equipment, so that 
his slaves, on hearing where he wished to dine, 
knew just how much the dinner was to cost, and 
what were to be its decorations and arrangements. 
Now the usual cost of a dinner in the Apollo was 
fifty thousand drachmas, and that was the sum laid 
out on the present occasion. Pompey was amazed 
at the speed with which the banquet was prepared, 
notwithstanding it had cost somuch. In these ways, 
then, Lucullus used his wealth wantonly, as though 
it were in very truth a Barbarian prisoner-of-war. 
XLII. But what he did in the establishment of 
a library deserves warm praise. He got together 
many books, and they were well written, and his - 
use of them was more honourable to him than his 
acquisition of them. His libraries were thrown open 
to all, and the cloisters surrounding them, and the 
study-rooms, were accessible without restriction to 
the Greeks, who constantly repaired thither as to 
an hostelry of the Muses, and spent the day with 
one another, in glad escape from their other 
occupations. Lucullus himself also often spent his 
leisure hours there with them, walking about in 
the cloisters with their scholars, and he would assist 
their statesmen in whatever they desired. And in 
general his house was a home and prytaneium for 
the Greeks who came to Rome. He was fond of 
all philosophy, and well-disposed and friendly towards 
every school, but trom the first he cherished a 
particular and zealous love for the Academy, not 
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the New Academy, so-called, although that school 
at the time had a vigorous representative of the 
doctrines of Carneades in Philo, but the Old Academy, 
which at that time was headed by a persuasive man 
and powerful speaker in the person of Antiochus of 
Asealon. This man Lucullus, hastened to make his 
friend and companion, and arrayed him against the 
disciples of Philo, of whom Cicero also was one. 
Indeed, Cicero wrote a noble treatise on the doctrines 
of this sect, in which he has put the argument in sup- 
port of “apprehension” into the mouth of Lucullus, 
and carried the opposing argument himself. The 
book is entitled “ Lucullus.”! 

Lucullus and Cicero were, as I have said, ardent 
friends, and members of the same political party, 
for Lucullus had not withdrawn himself entirely 
from political life, although he lost no time in 
leaving to Crassus and Cato the ambitious struggle 
for the chief place and the greatest power, since 
he saw that it involved both peril and ignominy. 
For those who looked with suspicion upon the 
power of Pompey, made Crassus and Cato the 
champions of the senatorial party when Lucullus 
declined the leadership. But Lucullus would still 
go to the forum in support of his friends, and also 
to the Senate, whenever there was need of combating 
some ambitious scheme of Pompey’s. Thus, the 
dispositions which Pompey made after his conquest 
of the kings, Lucullus made null and void, and his 
proposal for a generous distribution of lands to his 
soldiers, Lucullus, with the co-operation of Cato, 
prevented from being granted. Pompey therefore 


1 Academicorum Priorum, Liber Secundus, qui inscribitur 
Lucullus. 
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took refuge in an alliance, or rather a conspiracy, 
with Crassus and Caesar, and by filling the city with 
his armed soldiery and expelling from the forum 
the partisans of Cato and Lucullus, got his measures 
ratified. 

As these proceedings were resented by the nobles, 
the partisans of Pompey produced a certain Vettius, 
whom, as they declared, they had caught plotting 
against the life of Pompey. So the man was ex- 
amined in the Senate, where he accused sundry 
other persons, but before the people he named 
Lucullus as the man who had engaged him to kill 
Pompey. However, no one believed his story, nay, 
it was at once clear that the fellow had been put 
forward by the: partisans of Pompey to make false 
and malicious charges, and the fraud was made all 
the plainer when, a few days afterwards, his dead 
body was cast out of the prison. It was said, indeed, 
that he had died a natural death, but he bore 
the marks of throttling and violence, and the opinion 
was that he had been taken off by the very men who 
had engaged his services. 

XLIII. Of course this induced Lucullus to with- 
draw even more from public life. And when Cicero 
was banished from the city, and Cato was sent out to 
Cyprus, he retired altogether. Even before his 
death, it is said that his understanding was affected 
and gradually faded away. But Cornelius Nepos 
says that Lucullus lost his mind not from old age, 
nor yet from disease, but that he was disabled by 
drugs administered to him by one of his freedmen, 
Callisthenes; that the drugs were given him by 
Callisthenes in order to win more of his love, in the 
belief that they had such a power, but they drove 
him from his senses and overwhelmed his reason 
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1 &4y supplied by Reiske. 
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so that even while he was still alive, his brother 
managed his property. However, when he died,! 
the people grieved just as much as if his death had 
come at the culmination of his military and political 
services, and flocked together, and tried to compel 
the young nobles who had carried the body into the 
forum to bury it in the Campus Martius, where 
Sulla also had been buried. But no one had ex- 
pected this, and preparations for it were not easy, 
and so his brother, by prayers and supplications, 
succeeded in persuading them to suffer the burial to 
take place on the estate at Tusculum, where prepa- 
tions for it had been made. Nor did he himself long 
‘survive Lucullus, but, as in age and reputation he 
came a little behind him, so did he also in the 
time of his death, having been a most affectionate 
brother. 


COMPARISON OF LUCULLUS AND CIMON 


I. One might deem Lucullus especially happy in 
his end, from the fact that he died before that 
constitutional change had come, which fate was 
already contriving by means of the civil wars. His 
country was in a distempered state when he laid 
down his life, but still she was free. And in this 
respect, more than any other, he is like Cimon. For 
Cimon also died before Greece was confounded, and 
while she was at the acme of her power. He died, 
however, in the field, and at the head of an army, 
not exhausted or of a wandering mind, nor yet 


1 About 57 B.c, 
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making feastings and revellings the crowning prize 
for arms and campaigns and trophies. Plato! ban- 
ters the followers of Orpheus for declaring that for 
those who have lived rightly, there is laid up in 
Hades a treasure of everlasting intoxication. Leisure, 
no doubt, and quiet, and the pursuit of pleasantly 
speculative learning, furnish a most fitting solace for 
a man of years who has retired from wars and 
politics. But to divert fair achievements to pleasure 
as their final end, and then to sport and wanton 
at the head of Aphrodite’s train, as a sequel to wars 
and fightings, was not worthy of the noble Academy, 
nor yet of one who would follow Xenocrates, but 
rather of one who leaned towards Epicurus. And 
this is the more astonishing, because, contrariwise, 
Cimon seems to have been of ill repute and un- 
restrained in his youth, while Lucullus was dis- 
ciplined and sober. Better, surely, is the man in 
whom the change is for the better; for it argues a 
more wholesome nature when its evil withers and 
its good ripens. 

_ And further, though both alike were wealthy, they 
did not make a like use of their wealth. There 
is no comparing the south wall of the Acropolis, 
which was completed with the moneys brought home 
by Cimon, with the palaces and sea-washed Bel- 
videres at N eapolis, which Lucullus built out of the 
spoils of the Barbarians. Nor can the table of 
Cimon be likened to that of Lucullus; the one was 
democratic and charitable, the other sumptuous and 
oriental. The one, at slight outlay, gave daily sus- 
tenance to many; the other, at large cost, was 
prepared for a few luxurious livers. It may be said, 


1 Republic, ii. p. 363. 
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indeed, that the difference in state was due to the 
difference in time. For it is at least possible that 
Cimon also, if he had retired after his active cam- 
paigns to an old age which knew neither war nor 
politics, might have led an even more ostentatious 
and pleasure-loving life. He was fond of wine and 
given to display, and his relations with women, as I 
have said before,! were scandalous. But success in 
strenuous achievement, affording as it does a higher 
pleasure, gives public-spirited and ambitious natures 
no time to indulge the baser appetites, which are 
forgotten. At any rate, if Lucullus also had ended 
his days in active military command, not even the 
most carping and censorious spirit, I think, could 
have brought accusation against him. Thus much 
concerning their manner of life. 

II. In war, it is plain that both were good fighters, 
both on land and sea. But just as those athletes 
who win crowns in wrestling and the pancratium 
on a single day are called, by custom, “ Victors- 
extraordinary,’ so Cimon, who in a single day 
crowned Greece with the trophies of a land and sea 
victory, may justly have a certain pre-eminence 
among generals. And further, it was his country 
which conferred imperial power upon Lucullus, 
whereas Cimon conferred it upon his. The one 
added his foreign conquests to a country which 
already ruled her allies ; the other found his country 
obeying others, and gave her command over her 
allies and victory over her foreign foes, by defeating 
the Persians and driving them from the sea, and 
by persuading the Lacedaemonians voluntarily to 

1 See Cimon, iv. 8. 
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relinquish the command. Granted that it is the 
most important task of a leader to secure prompt 
obedience through good will, Lucullus was despised 
by his own soldiers, while Cimon was admired by 
the allies. His soldiers deserted the one; the allies 
came over to the other. The one came back home 
abandoned by those whom he commanded when he 
set out ; the other was sent out with allies to do the 
commands of others, but before he sailed home 
he himself gave commands to those allies, having 
successfully secured for his city three of the most 
difficult objects at once, namely, peace with the 
enemy, leadership of the allies, and concord with’ 
the Lacedaemonians. 

Again, both attempted to subvert great empires 
and to subdue all Asia, and both left their work 
unfinished: Cimon through ill fortune pure and 
simple, for he died at the head of his army and at 
the height of his success; but Lucullus one cannot 
altogether acquit of blame, whether he was ignorant 
of, or would not attend to the grievances and 
complaints among his soldiery, in consequence of 
which he became so bitterly hated. Or perhaps 
this has its counterpart in the life of Cimon, for he 
was brought to trial by his fellow citizens and finally 
ostracised, in order that for ten years, as Plato says,! 
they might not hear his voice. For aristocratic 
natures are little in accord with the multitude, and 
seldom please it, but by so often using force to 
rectify its aberrations, they vex and annoy it, just as 
physicians’ bandages vex and annoy, although they 
bring the dislocated members into their natural 


1 Gorgias, p. 516. 
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position. Perhaps, then, both come off about alike 
on this count. 

II. But Lucullus was much the greater in war. 
He was the first Roman to cross the Taurus with an 
army ; he passed the Tigris and captured and burned 
the royal cities of Asia, —Tigranocerta, Cabira, Sinopé, 
and Nisibis, before the eyes of their kings ; he made 
his own the regions to the north as far as the Phasis, 
to the east as far as Media, and to the south as far as 
the Red Sea, through the assistance of the Arabian 
kings; he annihilated the forces of the hostile 
kings, and failed only in the capture of their 
persons, since like wild beasts they fled away into 
deserts and trackless and impenetrable forests. 
Strong proof of his superiority is seen in this, that 
the Persians, since they had suffered no great harm 
at the hands of Cimon, straightway arrayed them- 
selves against: the Greeks, and overwhelmed and 
destroyed that large force of theirs in Egypt;! 
whereas, after Lucullus, Tigranes and Mithridates 
availed nothing: the latter, already weak and 
disabled by his first struggles, did not once dare to 
show Pompey his forces outside their camp, but fled | 
away to the Bosporus, and there put an end to his | 
life; as for Tigranes, he hastened to throw himself, 
while unrobed and unarmed, at the feet of Pompey, 
and taking the diadem from off his head, laid it there 
upon the ground, flattering Pompey thus not with 
his own exploits, but with those for which Lucullus 
had celebrated a triumph. At any rate, he was as 
much delighted to get back the insignia of his 
royalty as though he had been robbed of them 
before. Greater therefore is the general, as is the 


1 454 B.c. See Thucydides, i. 109 f. 
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athlete, who hands over his antagonist to his 
successor in a weaker plight. 

Moreover, and still further, Cimon made his onsets 
when the power of the king had been broken, and 
the pride of the Persians humbled by great defeats 
and incessant routs at the hands of Themistocles, 
Pausanias, and Leotychides, and easily conquered the 
bodies of men whose spirits had been defeated 
beforehand and lay prone. But when Tigranes 
encountered Lucullus, he had known no defeat in 
many battles, and was in exultant mood. In point 
of numbers also, those who were overpowered by 
Cimon are not worthy of comparison with those who 
united against Lucullus. Therefore, one who takes 
everything into consideration finds it hard to reach a 
decision. Heaven seems to have been kindly 
disposed to both, directing the one as to what he 
must perform, and the other as to what he must 
avoid. Both, therefore, may be said to have received 
the vote of the gods as noble and god-like natures. 
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A 


Acestodorus, possibly the Acesto- 
dorus of Megalopolis, of un- 
known date, wuthor of a work 
** On Cities.’’ 

Achaia, a province in the north 
of Peloponnesus, seat of the 
Achaean League (280-146 B.c.). 
In 167 B.c., the Komans deported 
1000 Achaeans to ltaly, where 
they were held for seventeen 
years. Among them was the 
historian Polybius. The name 
Achaia was afterwards given to 
the whole of southern Greece as 
a Roman province. 

Acharnae, the largest deme, or 
township, of Attica, some eight 
miles to the north of Athens. 

Adiabené, the western province of 
Assyria, lying along the Tigris 
river. 

Aeolian Isles, a group of islands 
lying between Sicily and Italy 
(Lucania). 

Aeschines the Socratic, a disciple 
of Socrates, and author of Socra- 
tic dialogues. 

Agesilaiis, king of Sparta 398-361 
B.0 


Albania, a country lying between 
Armenia, the Caspian Sea, and 
the Caucasus mountains, to the 
east, of Iberia. 

Allia, an _ insignificant stream, 
joining the Tiber about eleven 
miles above Rome, from the 
east. 

Amisus, a city of Pontus (or Paph- 
lagonia), on the southern shore of 

af 


* 


the Euxine Sea, some one hundred 
miles east of Sinopé. 

Ammon, a Libyan divinity, identi- 
fled with Zeus and Jupiter. His 
most famous oracle was in an 
oasis of the Libyan desert. 

Amphiaraiis, a mythical seer and 
prophet, king of Argos, who 
perished in the expedition of the 
Seven against ‘Thebes. 

Anaxagoras, of Clazomenae, in 
Ionian Asia Minor, influential 
at Athens as an advanced thinker 
from about 460 to 432 B.c., when 
the enemies of Pericles secured 
his banishment. 

Andocides, an Athenian orator, 
prominent 415-290 B.c. He 
betrayed the oligarchical party, 
incurring its hatred, and vainly 
tried to win the favour of the 
democratic party. 

Andros, the most northerly island 
of the Cyclades group, S.E. of 
Euboea. 

Anio, a large river of Latium, 
rising in the Apennines, and 
joining the Tiber about three 
miles above Kome, from the east. 

Antiochus the Great, king of 
Syria 223-187 B.c. 

Antiochus the philosopher, of 
Ascalon, pupil of Philo in the 
school of the Academy, a friend 
of Lucullus, and a teacher of 
Cicero. He died in 68 B.c. 

Antipater, regent of Macedonia 
after the death of Alexander 
ee B.C.), victor over the con- 
ederate Greeks at Crannon, in 
Thessaly, 322. He died in 319. 
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Araxes, a large -river rising in 
Armenia, and flowing east into 
the Caspian Sea. 

Arbela, an Assyrian town near 
which (at the village of Gauga- 
mela) Darius suffered final de- 
feat at the hands of Alexander, 
in 331 B.c. 

Archelaiis, of Miletus, the natural 
philcsopher, said to have been 
a pupil of Anaxagoras, and a 
teacher of Socrates. 

Archidamus, king of Sparta from 
361 to 338 B.c., when he went 
to the aid gf the Tarentines in 
Italy, and was killed in battle. 

Archon Eponymous, the first of 
the board of nine archons at 
Athens, so called, after the 
Roman conquest, because the 
year was registered in his name. 

Aristogeiton, slayer, with Har- 
modius, of Hipparchus, the 
brother of the Athenian tyrant 
Hippias, in 514 B.c. The two 
‘* tyrannicides ” were afterwards 
honoured as patriots and martyrs. 

Ariston of Ceos, head of the Peripa- 
tetic school of philosophy at 
ci about 225 B.c. (pp. 9, 


7). 

Ariston the philosopher (p. 355), 
of Chios, a Stoic, pupil of Zeno. 
in his later life he taught 
doctrines of the Cynic school. 
He flourished about 260 B.c., 
and is often confounded with 
Ariston of Ccos. 

Aristoxenus the musician, a pupil 
of Aristotle, and a philosopher 
of the Peripatetic s:hool. 

Armenia, a country lying north 
of Mesopotamia and _ Assyria, 
between the upper Euphrates 
and Media. ; 

Artaxata, the ancient capital of 
Armenia, on the river Araxes. 
See T'igranocerta, 

Artemisia, queen of Halicarnassus, 
vassal of Xerxes, who distin- 
guished herself in the battle of 
Salamis. 

Asopis, a mythical personage, 
mother of Mentor by Heracics. 
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Atilius, M. Atilius Regulus, consul 
for the second time in 256 B.c., 
when he was defeated and taken 
prisoner by the Carthaginians. 

Atropatené, a province of Media, 
to the east of Armenia. 

Attalus, the name of three kings 
of Pergamum, in Asia Minor. 


B 


Bithynia, a country of N.W. Asia 
Minor, lying east of the Pro- 
pontis, and along the coast of 
the Euxine Sea. 

Boédromion, the third month in 
the Attic calendar, corresponding 
nearly to our September. 

Brundisium, an important city on 
the eastern coast of Italy (Cala- 
bria), with a fine harbour. It 
was the natural point of de- 
parture from Italy tothe East, 
aud was the chief nayal station 
o the Romans in the Adriatic 

a. 


Cc 


Cabeira (or Cabira),a city of Pontus, 
in the northern part of Asia 
Minor. 

Caepio, Q. Servilius, consul in 
106 B.c., receiving the province 
of Gallia Narbonensis, where, in 
the following year, on the 6th of 
October, his army was utterly 
annihilated by the Cimbri. 

Callisthenes, of Olynthus, a relative 
and pupil of Aristotle, author of 
a Hellenica, or History of Greece, 
from 387 to 357 B.c. He accom- 
panied Alexander the Great as 
historian of the expedition, the 
end of which he cid not live to see. 

Cappadocia, a district in eastern 
Asia Minor, south of Pontus, and 
north of Cilicia. 

Carneades, of Cyrené, head of the 
Academy at Athens in 156 B.c, 
(when he was one of an embassy 
of philosophers to Rome) and unti] 
his death in 129 B.c. He was 
famous for the persuasive force 
of his eloquence. 
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Chaeroneia, a town commanding 
the entrance from Phocis into 
Boeotia, celebrated for the 
battles fought in its neighbour- 
hood. Here Philip of Macedon 
defeated the allied Greeks in 
838 B.O. 

Chalcedon, a city of Bithynia, at 
the entrance of the Euxine Sea, 
opposite Byzantium. 

Chaldaeans, a general name for 
the inhabitants of Babylonia. - 

Charon of Lampsacus, a “ logo- 
grapher,” a predecessor of Hero- 
dotus, who wrote a history of 
Persia in annalistic form. 

Chelidonian Isles, a group of 
islands off. the coast of Pam- 
phylia, in southern Asia Minor. 

Chersonese (i.e. peninsula), here 
(p. 447) of the Thracian Cher- 
sonese, extending in a S.W. 
direction into the Aegean Sea 
west of the Hellespont. 

Cilicia, a country in southern Asia 
Minor, extending along’ the 
Mediterranean between Pam- 
phylia and Syria. 

Cimbri, a northern tribe which, 
joining with the Teutones, in- 
vaded southern Europe. They 
were at last annihilated by 
Marius in 101 B.c. 

Citium, a town on the southern 
coast of Cyprus. 

Cleidemus, the oldest annalist of 
Athens, who flourished during 
the closing years of the fifth and 
the. first half of the fourth 
century B.C. 

Cleisthenes, the Athenian aristocrat 
who introduced the democratic 
reforms which followed the 
expulsion of the tyrants in 510 B.c. 

Cieitarchus (Clitarchus), a historian 
who accompanied Alexander on 
his expedition to the Fast, and 
wrote a rhetorical history of it. 
He was the son of Deinon. 

Cleonae, a city nearly midway 
between Argos and Corinth in 
Peloponnesus. ‘The Nemean 
games were celebrated in its 
territory. 
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Cnidus, a Dorian city in the S.W. 
of Caria, in south-western Asia 
Minor. 

Colchis, a district at the eastern 
extremity of the Euxine Sea, 
north of Armenia. 

Colophon, one of the cities of 
Ionian Asia Minor. 

Corcyra, an island in the Ionian 
Sea, opposite Epeirus, the 
modern Cortt. 

Cos, an island off the S.W. coast of 
Caria, opposite Cnidus. 

Crannon, a town in cen 
Thessaly, the seat of the wealt” 
family of the Scopadae. 

Craterus the Macedonian, a_ half- 
brother of Antigonus Gonatas, 
the king of Macedonia (0b. 239 
B.0.), who compiled historical 
documents, such as decrees and 
other published inscriptions, 
bearing on the history of 
Athens. 

Critias, one of the ‘‘ thirty tyrants ”’ 
(404-403 B.O.), like Alcibiades a 
follower of Socrates, author of 
tragedies, and elegiac poems on 
political subjects. 

Cronus, the father of Zeus, identi- 
tied with the Roman Saturnus. 
Curius, Manius Curius Dentatus, 
consul in 290 B.c., in which year 
he brought the long war with 
the Samnites to a close and 
reduced the revolted Sabines. 
In 275 B.c., he defeated Pyrrhus 
at Beneventum. He celebrated 
two triumphs in 290, and one“a 


afd. / 
Cyanean Isles, two islands at 
niouth of the Bosporus, ? 
entrance into the Euxine 
the clashing isles of mythe 
Cymé, an Aeo ian city on tb 
of Asia Minor, S.E. of Les 
Cyrené, a Greek city ¢ 
northern | ace of . ith. 
commercia! relations with= 9 .f 
age, Greece, and Egypt. ° itra, 
Cyzicus, a city on the sou ry fter 
shore of the Propontis, in My "Vere 
strongly situated on the neck ¢2- 
a peninsula, 
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D 


Damastes, of Sigeium in the Troad, 
a historian contemporary with 
Herodotus, and author, besides 
nen other works, of a genealogy 
oS e Greeks who fought at 
‘roy 

Deceleia, a mountain citadel of 
Attica, about fourteen miles from 
Athens towards Boeotia. 

Deinon (Dinon), of Colophon, 
author of a History of Persia, 
father of Cleitarchus the _his- 
torian of Alexander’s expedition. 

+ Demetrius of Phalerum, regent at 
Athens for Cassander 317-307 
B.O., & voluminous writer on 
history, politics, poetry, and 
philosophy. 

Diodorus the Topographer (Perie- 
getes), of Athens (probably), a 
contemporary of Alexander the 
Great, wrote on the demes and 
monuments of Attica. 

Dion, of Syracuse, an ardent dis- 
ciple of Plato, master of Syracuse 
after the expulsion of Dionysius 
II, assassinated in 353 B.C. 

Dodona, a town in Epeirus, seat of 
the most ancient oracle of Zeus. 


E 


Elaex, an Aeolic city of Asia Minor, 
the port for Pergamum. 
Epaminondas, Theban general and 
‘gtatesman, friend of Pelopidas, 
fell in the battle of Mantineia, 
362 B.C 
iphesus one of the twelve Ionian 
cities, in Lydia, Asia Minor, at 
the mouth of the river Cayster. 
Ephors, five chief magistrates at. 
Sparta elected annually. The 
first Ephor gave his name to the 
ear, like the Athenian Archon 
mA ponymous. 

vahorus, of Cymé, pupil of Iso- 
eee author of a highly rhetori- 
history of Greece from the 
down to 
in which year he died. 
founder of the philo- 


a Dorian Invasion ”’ 
Ase 340 B.C., 
Epicurus, 
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sophical school named from him, 
born in Samos, 342 B.c., died at 
Athens, 270 B.c. 

Eratosthenes, of Cyrené, librarian 
at Alexandria, most distin- 
guished as geographer and 
chronologist, a writer also on 
philosophy and ethics, 275-194 


aanenies: king of Pergamum in 
Asia Minor from 197 to 159 B.c., 
and like his father (Attalus I), a 
persistent friend of Rome. 

Eurymedon, a river flowing through 
Pamphylia, in southern Asia 
Minor, into the Mediterranean. 


F 


Fabricius, C. Fabricius Luscinus, 
like Curius and Atilius a repre- 
sentative of the sterling ‘virtues 
of the more ancient times, am- 
bassador to Pyrrhus at Tarentum 
after the disastrous battle of 
Heracleia, 280 B.C., consul in 
278 B.C., censor in 275, with the 
- severity of a Cato. 


G 


Gabinian way, Via Gabina (earlier 


called Via Tiburtina), leading 
eastwards from Rome to Tibur 
(Tivoli). 

Galatia, a district in central Asia 
finor. 

Gordyené, a district of southern 
Armenia, lying east of the river 
Tigris. 

Gorgias, of Leontini in Sicily, 
famous for his eloquence, came 
on an embassy to Athens iv 
427 B.C., when sixty years of 
age, and spent the rest of his 
life in that and neighbouring 
cities, amassing great wealth as 
a paid teacher of rhetoric. 

Granicus, a river of Troas, flowing 

- north into the Propontis. 


H 


Hamilcar, surnamed Barcas, im- 
placable enemy of the Romans, 
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father of Hannibal, and founder 
of the Carthaginian empire in 
Spain, died in 229 B.c. 

Hecatombaeon, the first month of 
the Attic calendar, corresponding 
nearly to our July. 

Helots, a name given to the 
original inhabitants of Laconia 
who had lost both land and free- 
dom. They were state slaves. 


See Perioeci. 

Heracleia (p. 423), called Pontica, 
to distinguish it from the many 
other cities of the same name, a 
city of Bithynia (or Phrygia 
Minor) on the southern shore of 
the Euxine Sea. 

Heracleides, called Ponticus from 
his birth in Heracleia Pontica, 
a pupil of Plato and ‘ristotle, 
and a learned and voluminous 
writer on almost all possible 
subjects. Cicero thought him 
superstitious and uncritical. 

Hieronymus the Rhodian, a disciple 
of Aristotle. flourishing about 
800 B.c. Little is known about 
him, though he is often quoted 
by Cicero. 

Hippocrates, the second of that 
name, and the most famous 
physician of ancient times, 460— 
357 B.C. 

Hyrcanian Sea, another name for 
the Caspian Sea, from the 
Province of Hyrcania to the 8.E. 
of it. 


I 


Iberia, a country east of Colchis, 
Devween the Euxine and Caspian 

as. 

Ides, the fifteenth day of the 
Roman month in March, May, 
July, and October; the thir- 
teenth in the other months. 

Idomeneus, of Lampsacus, a pupil 
and friend of Epicurus (342- 
270 B.C.), author of biographical 
works on “‘ The Socratics,” and 
“The Demagogues.” 

Ino, daughter of Cadmus, and wife 
of Athamas, the king of Orcho- 
menus in Boeotia. After her 


death she was worshipped as 
Leuocthea, a sea goddess. Ac- 
cording to one of the many 
myths connected with her name, 
she became mad with jealousy 
of a female slave, and slew her 
own son. See Plutarch, Roman 
Questions, 16. 

Ton, of Chios, a popular poet at 
Athens between 452 and 421 
B.Cc., also author of a prose work 
entitled ‘* Sojourns,” in which 
he recounted his experiences with 
famous men of his time. 

Isocrates, the celebrated Attic 
orator and rhetorician, 436-338 
B.O. 


J 


Jason, the great hero of the 
Argonautic expedition, husband 
of Medeia. 


L 


Lamptrae, name of two demes, or 
townships, in S.E. Attica. 

Lemnos, a large island in the 
oe part of the Aegean 

ea. 

Leucothea. See Ino. 

Lycaonia, a district in central Asia 
Minor, between Galatia and 
Cilicia. 

Lycurgus, the semi-historical law- 
iver of Sparta, where he was 
onoured as a god. 

Lysias, the Attic orator, 458-378 

B.O. 


M 


Maeotis, Lake, the modern Sea of 
Azov, N.E. of the Euxine Sea. 
Maimacterion, the fifth month of 
the Attic year, corresponding 

nearly to our November. 

Mardians, a tribe on the southern 
shore of the Caspian Sea. 

Marsi, an ancient people of centra. 
Italy, akin to the Sabines. After 
their defeat in 89 B.c., they were 
admitted to the Roman citizen- 
ship, with the other Italians. 
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Melanthius, an author of tragedies 
and elegiac poems, contemporary 
with Cimon at Athens. 

Melissus, Samos, a famous 
natural philosopher, a disciple 
of Parmenides, who led the 

mians successfully against 
ricles. 

Mesopotamia, the region between 
the Tigris and Euphrates rivers 
above Babylonia. 

Metageitnion, the second month of 
the Attic calendar, corresponding 
nearly to our August. 

Metellus Pius, Q. Caecilius, ob- 

. tained the surname of Pius for 
persuading the people to recall 
his father, Metellus Numidicus, 
from banishment. He was a 
successful general under Sulla, 
and consul with him in 80 B.o. 
He died about 63 B.c. 

Mithridates, the sixth king of 
Pontus bearing this name, com- 
monly known as Mithridates the 
Great, 120-63 B.c., the most 
formidable enemy of the Romans 
in the East. 

Mitylené the largest city of Lesbos, 
off the N.W. coast of Asia Minor. 

Mygdonia, a district in the N.E. of 
Mesopotamia. 


N 


Nausicrates (or Naucrates), the 

- rhetorician, a pupil of Isocrates. 
He composed models of funeral 
orations for men of note. 

Neanthes, of Cyzicus, a voluminous 
writer of history, who flourished 


about 240 B.c. He belonged to 
the school of Isocrates. 
Nepos, Cornelius, Roman _bio- 


grapher and historian, a cor- 
temporary and friend of Cicero. 
Nicomedeia, capital of Bithynia, 
at the N.E. corner of the Pro- 


pontis. 

ee the chief city of Mygdonia 
g.v.). 

Nones, the ninth day hefore the 


Tdes of the Roman month, falling 
therefore on the seventh day of 
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the month in March, May, July, 
and October, and on the ffth 
day of the other months. 

Numantia, a city in the northern 
part of Spain, taken after a 
memorable siege by Scipio Afri- 
canus, in 134 B.c. 


O 


Oropus, a town and district on the 
northern and eastern borders 
respectively) of Attica and 

otia, much in dispute be- 
tween Athenians and Thebans. 

Orpheus, the mythical singer of 
Thrace, and one of the Argonauts. 


P 


Tagasae, a city in S.E. Thessaly, 
at the head of a gulf of the same 
naine, famed in story as the port 
from which Jason set sail with 
the Argonauts. 

Palatium, the Palatine hill of 

P raphy ia the 
amphylia, a co on south 
coast of Mea Manse between 
Lycia and Cilicia. 

Panaetius, of Rhodes, the Stoic 
phibosopiier, chief founder of the 
Stoic school at Rome, flourishing 
between 150 and 110 B.o. 

Parthia, in the time of Lucullus, a 
vast realm to the east of Armenia, 
A ia, and Mesopotamia. 

Peisistratus, tyrant of Athens in 
560 B.c , and during seventeen of 
the thirty-three years thereafter. 

Pelopidas, Theban general and 
statesman, bosom friend of 

Pperniioncs: killed in battle 

364 B.C 


Pergamum (or Pergamus), an 
ancient city of Mysia, in Asia 
Minor, on the river Calcus. 
After 283 B.c., it was the seat of 
the Attalid dynasty. 

Perioeci, the name of those in- 
habitants of Sparta who kept 
their lands and personal Llibert 
unlike the Helots, but who did 
ane exercise the rights of citizen- 
ship. 
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lerseus (pp. 347, 363), the last king 
of Macedonia, son of Philip V. 
He graced the triumph of Aemi- 
lius Paulus in 167 B.c., and died 
at Rome several years later. 

Perseus (p. 411), the famous Argive 
hero, son of Zeus and Danag, 
slayer of the Gorgon Medusa. 

Phalerum, the ancient harbour of 
Athens, before Themistocles forti- 
fied the Peiraeus. 

Phanias, the Lesbian, of Eresos, 
the most distinguished pupil of 
Aristotle after Theophrastus, a 
prolific writer on philosophy and 
history,—a historical romancer. 

Phanodemus, a writer of Attic 
annals, after the manner of 
Cleidemus (q.2.). 
harnacia, a city of Pontus, on the 
southern shore of the Euxine, 
N.E. of Cabeira. 

Phasis, a river of Colchis, flowing 
ne the Euxine at its eastern 


Philip (p. 139), of Macedon, father 
of Alexander the Great, secured 
the leadership of Greece in the 
battle at Chaeroneia, 338 B.c. 

Philip (p.335), Philip V of Macedon, 
father of Perseus, from 216 B.0. 
till his death in 179 a formidable 
enemy of Rome. 

Philo (p. 607), the Academic, of 
Larissa, removed from Athens 
to Rome about 88 B.c., where he 
was teacher of Cicero, and where 
he died about 80 B.c. 

Phlya, a deme, or township, some- 
where in the N.K. of Attica. 

Phrygia, a large province in western 
and north-western Asia Minor. 

Phylarchus, of Naucratis and 

thens, a Greek historian who 
dourisiod about 220 B.C., to 
whom Plutarch is much in- 
debted in his Agis and Cleomenes. 

Pitané, au ancient Aeolian city on 
the N.W. coast of Asia Minar. 

Polybius, the Greek historian of the 
Punic Wars, of Megalopolis, in 
Arcadia, born about 204 B.c., one 
of the Achaeen exiles (see Achaia) 
in 167. In Rome, he reekled in 
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the house of Aemilius Paulus, and 
became the intimate friend of the 
younger Scipio, with whom he 
was present at the destruction of 
Carthage in 146 B.c. 

Pontus, a large district in N.E. 
Asia "Minor, stretching along the 
southern shore of the Euxine. 

Potamus, name of a deme, or 
township, in eastern Attica. 


Propontis, the intermediate sea 
between the Aegean and the 
Kiuxine, connected with the 


former by the Hellespont, with 
the latter by the Thracian 
Bosporus 

Pydna, a town on the Thermatc 
gulf, S.E. of Macedonia. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epeirus from 295 
till his death in 272 B.o. From 
280 till 274 he was camipaigning 
in Itely and Sicily. 


S 
Sabines, a people occupying the 
western slopes of the central 


Apennines, in Italy. They were 
finally subdued by Curius Den- 
tatus in 290 B.c., and in 268 
became Roman citizens. 

Sallust, C. Sallustius 5 Crispus, 86— 
34 B.c. He was a partisan of 
Caesar, who made him governor 
of Numidia, where he amassed 
great wealth. He afterwards 
wrote histories of the conspiracy 
of Catiline and of the Jugurthine 
war. 

Samnites, inhabitants of Samnium, 
the mountainous district of 
central Italy lying between 
Latium and Apulia. In 200 B.o. 
Curius Dentatus won the honour 
of putting an end to the Samnite 
wars after they had lasted fifty 

years. 

Sarpothrade: an island in the 
moetner part of the Aegean 


Scepsis, an ancient town east of 
t road, which in later times 
became subject to Pergamum, 
and a seat of learning. 
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Scopas, the Thessalian. See Cran- 
non. 

Seleucus, surnamed Nicator, 
founder of the Syrian monarchy, 
353-280 B.C. 

Seriphus, one of the Cyclades 
islands, S.E. of Attica, proverbial 
for poverty and insignificance. 

Sertorius, one of the greatest 
soldiers bred by the Roman civil 
wars, who successfully opposed 
the best generals of the aristo- 
cratic party in Spain from 82 
Ae till his assassination in 


Sicyon, an important city in N.E. 
eloponnesus, about two miles 
south of the Corinthian gulf. 

Simonides of Ceos, one of the 
greatest lyric poets of Greece, 
556—467 B.O. 

Sinopé, an important Greek city 
on the southern shore of the 
Euxine Sea, in N.E. Paphlagonia. 

Sophené, a district of S.W. 
Armenia. 

Sophists, a general name for paid 
teachers of rhetoric and philo- 
sopy, like Gorgias. 

Stesimbrotus, of Thasos, a sophist 
and rhapsodist of note in Athens 
during the times of Cimon and 
Pericles. 

Sthenis, of Olynthus, a famous 
statuary at Athens, who flour- 
ished about 350 B.o. ; 

Strabo, the geographer . (philoso- 
pher, p. 565), lived during the 
times of Augustus. 


T 


Talaura, a stronghold in Pontus. 

Tanagra, a town and district in 
S.E. Boeotia. 

Tarentum, a Greek city in 8.E. 

‘ Italy. It surrendered to the 
Romans in 272 B.C., was be- 
trayed into the hands of Hanni- 
bal in 212, and recovered by 
Fabius in 209. 

Taurus, a general name for the 
lofty range of mountains ex- 
tending from Lycia in Asia 
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Minor through Cilicia and south 
of Armenia into Media. 

Tegea, an ancient city in 8.E. 
Arcadia, of Peloponnesus. 

Tempé, a famous valley in N.E. 
Thessaly. 

Tenedos, an island about five 
miles west of the Troad, in the 
N.E. Aegean. 

Tenos, one of the Cyclades islands, 
S.E. of Attica. 

Thargelion, the eleventh month of 
the Attic calendar, corresponding 
nearly to our May. 

Themiscyra, a plain and city in 
Pontus, near the mouth of the 
river Thermodon. 

Theophrastus, the most famous 
pupil of Aristotle, and his suc- 
cessor as head of the Peripatetic 
school at Athens. He was born 
at Eresos in Lesbos, and died at 
Athens in 287 B.c., at the age of 
eighty-five. 

Theopompus, of Chios, a fellow- 
pupil of Isocrates with Ephoruss 
historian of Greece from 411 to 
394 B.c., and of Philip of Macedon 
(360~—336 B.O.). 

Tibareni, a tribe on the northern 
coast of Pontus. 

Tigranocerta, the city of Tigranes. 
later capital of Armenia, in My. 
donia, west of Nisibis, just south 
of the Taurus. 

Tigris, the great river rising in 
Armenia and flowing between 
Mesopotamia and Assyria. 

Timocreon, of Rhodes, a lyric poet, 
now known chiefly for his hatred 
of Themistocles and Simonides of 


08. 

Timoleon, of Corinth, rescued 
Syracuse from its tyrant (Diony- 
sius IJ) and the Carthaginians in 

- 343 B.c., and became virtual 
master of Sicily, though without 
Office. He died in Syracuse, 
337 B.O. 

Troezen, a city in S.E. Argolis, o: 
Peloponnesus. 

Trophonius, received worship and 
had an oracle in a cave near 
Lebadeia in Boeotia. 
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Tubero the Stoic p- 599), 
Aelius, a pupil o pavestiun 
flourished in the century before 
Lucullus, and could not have 
seen him playing Xerxes. The 
jest may have come from Lucius 
Tubero, the relative and intimate 
friend of Cicero, who cultivated 
literature and philosophy. 

Tusculum, an ancient city of 
Latium, fifteen miles S.E. of 
Rome, in the Alban mountains. 
It became a favourite resort of 
wealthy Romans. 

Tyrannio the Grammarian, of 
Amisus in Pontus. He was 
taken to Rome ~ RY Lucullus, 


where he became a teacher, was 
patronised and praised by Cicéro, 
and amassed wealth. 


Vv 


Vesta, an ancient Roman divinity, 
identical with the Greek Hest 
as goddess of the hearth and fire- ~ 
side. The Vestals were her 
virgin priestesses. 


xX 


XNenocrates, of Chalcedon, 396- 
314 B.c., a pupil and disciple of 
Plato, became head of the 
Academy in 339 B.o. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


As in the preceding volumes of this series, agree- 
ment between the Sintenis (Teubner, 1873-1875) 
and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-1857) texts of the 
Parallel Lives has been taken as the basis for the text. 
Any preference of the one to the other, where they 
differ, and any departure from both, have been indi- 
cated in the critical notes. The more important 
ameliorations of the text which have been secured 
by collations of Codex Parisinus 1676 (F") and Codex 
Seitenstettensis (S), have been introduced. The 
relative importance of these MSS. is explained in 
the Introduction to the first volume. The text- 
tradition of the chapters of the Crassus (xv.- 
xxxiii.) which appear in the Parthian War attri- 
buted to Appian (Fseudo-Appian), is seldom, if ever, 
superior to that of the same chapters in Plutarch. 
No attempt has been made, naturally, to furnish 
either a diplomatic text or a full critical apparatus. 
The reading which follows the colon in the critical 
notes is that of the Teubner Sintenis, and also, 


unless otherwise stated in the note, of the Tauchnitz 
Bekker. 


PREFATORY NOTE 


Among editions of special Lives included in this 
volume should be noted that of Fuhr, ZV'hemistokles 
und Perikles, Berlin, 1880, in the Hanpt-Sauppe 
series of annotated texts; and that of Blass, Themi- 
stokles und Perikles, Leipzig, 1883, in the Teubner 
series of annotated texts. These editions bring F* 
and S into rightful prominence as a basis for the 
text. Holden’s edition of the Nictas, in the Pitt 
Press series, Cambridge, 1887, has also been found 
useful. A brief bibliography for the study of 
Plutarch may be found in the Introduction to the 
first volume. 

The translations of the Pericles and of the Nicias 
have already appeared in my Plutarch’s Cimon and 
Pericles (New York, 1910), and Plutarch’s Nictas 
and Alcibiades (New York, 1912), and are re- 
produeed here (with only slight changes) by the 
generous consent of the publishers, the Messrs. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. The translations of the 
Fabius Maximus and of the Crassus appear here for 
the first time. All the standard translations of the 
Lives have been earefully eompared and_ utilized, 
including that of the Crassus by Professor Long. 


B. PERRIN, 
New Haven, Coxwecticot, U.S.A. 
June, 1915. 
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I. On sceing certain wealthy foreigners in Rome 
carrying puppies and young monkeys about in their 
bosoms and fondling them, Caesar! asked, we are 
told, if the women in their country did not bear 
children, thus in right princely fashion rebuking 
those who squander on animals that proneness to 
love and loving affection which is ours by nature, and 
which is due only to our fellow-men. Since, then, 
our souls are by nature possessed of great fondness 
for learning and fondness for seeing, it is surely 
reasonable to chide those who abuse this fondness on 
objects all unworthy either of their eyes or ears, to 
the neglect of those which are good and serviceable. 
Our outward sense, since it apprehends the objects 
which encounter it by virtue of their mere impact upon 
it, must needs, perhaps, regard everything that presents 
itself, be it useful or uscless ; but in the exercise of 
his mind every man, if he pleases, has the natural 
power to turn himself away in every case, and to 
change, without the least difficulty, to that object 
upon which he liimself determines. It is meet, 
therefore, that he pursue what is best, to the end 
that he may not merely regard it, but also be edified 
by regarding it. A colour is suited to the eye if its 
freshness, and its pleasantness as well, stimulates and 


1 Caesar Augustus. 
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nourishes the vision; and so our intellectual vision 
must be applied to such objects as, by their very 
charm, invite it onward to its own proper good. 

Such objects are to be found in virtuous deeds ; 
these implant in those who search them out a great 
and zealous eagerness which leads to imitation. In 
other cases, admiration of the deed is not immedi- 
ately accompanied by an impulse to do it. Nay, 
many times, on the contrary, while we delight in the 
work, we despise the workman, as, for instance, in 
the case of perfumes and dyes; we take a delight 
in them, but dyers and perfumers we regard as 
illiberal and vulgar folk. Therefore it was a fine 
saying of Antisthenes, when he heard that Ismenias 
was an excellent piper: “ But he’s a worthless man,” 
said he, “otherwise he wouldn’t be so good a piper.” 
And so Philip! once said to his son, who, as the wine 
went round, plucked the strings charmingly and 
skilfully, “ Art not ashamed to pluck the strings so 
well?” It is enough, surcly, if a king have leisure 
to hear others pluck the strings, and he pays great 
deference to the Muses if he be but a spcctator of 
such contests. 

II. Labour with one’s own hands on lowly tasks’ 
gives witness, in the toil thus expended on useless 
things, to one’s own indifference te higher things. 
No generous youth, from seeing the Zeus at Pisa,? or 
the Hera at Argos, longs to be Pheidias or Polyclei- 
tus; nor to be Anacreon or Philetas or Archilochus 
out of pleasure in their poems. For it does not of 
necessity follow that, if the work delights you with 
its grace, the one who wrought it is worthy of your 


1 Philip of Macedon, to Alexander. 
2 That is, Olympia. 
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esteem. Wherefore the spectator is not advantaged 
by those things at sight of which no ardour for 
imitation arises in the breast, nor any uplift of the 
soul arousing zealous impulses to do the like. But 
virtuous action straightway so disposes a man that he 
no sooner admires the works of virtue than he strives 
to emulate those who wrought them. The good 
things of Fortune we love to possess and enjoy ; 
those of Virtue we love to perform. The former we 
are willing should be ours at the hands of others ; 
the latter we wish that others rather should have at 
our hands. The Good creates a stir of activity 
towards itself, and implants at once in the spectator 
an active impulse ; it does not form his character by 
ideai representation alone, but through the investiga- 
tion of its work it furnishes him with a dominant 
purpose. 

For such reasons | have decided to persevere in 
my writing of Lives, and so have composed this 
tenth book, containing the life of Perictes, and that 
of Fabius Maximus, who waged such lengthy war 
with Hannibal. The men were alike in their virtues, 
and more especially in their gentleness and rectitude, 
and by their ability to endure the follies of their 
peoples and of their colleagues in office, they proved 
of the greatest service to their countries. But 
whether I aim correctly at the proper mark must be 
decided from what I have written. 

III. Pericles was of the tribe Acamantis, of the 
deme Cholargus, and of the foremost family and 
lineage on both sides. His father, Xanthippus, who 
conquered the generals of the King at Mycale,! 
married Agariste, granddaughter ? of that Cleisthenes 


1 479 B.c. 2 His niece, ratker. 
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who, in such noble fashion, expelled the Peisistratidac 
and destroyed their tyranny, instituted laws, and 
established a constitution best attempered for the 
promotion of harmony and safety. She, in her 
dreams, once fancied that she had given birth to a 
lion, and a few days thereafter bore Pericles! His 
personal appearance was unimpeachable, except that 
his head was rather long and out of due proportion. 
For this reason the images of him, almost all of 
them, wear helmets, because the artists, as it would 
seem, were not willing to reproach him with de- 
formity. The comic poets of Attica used to call him 
“‘Schinocephalus,” or Squill-head (the squill is some- 
times called “schinus’’). So the comic poet Cra- 
tinus, in his “ Cheirons,” says: “ Faction and Saturn, 
that ancient of days, were united in wedlock ; their 
offspring was of all tyrants the greatest, and lo! he 
is called by the gods the head-compeller.’? And 
again in his “ Nemesis”: “Come, Zeus! of guests 
and heads the Lord!” 2 And Telecleides speaks of 
him as sitting on the acropolis in the greatest perplex- 
ity, “now heavy of head, and now alone, from the 
eleven-couched chamber of his head, causing vast 
uproar to arise.” 2 And Eupolis, in his “ Demes,” 
having inquiries made about each one of the 
demagogues as they come up from Hades, says, when 
Pericles is called out last :-— 


“The very head of those below hast thou now 
brought.” 2 


IY. His teacher in music, most writers state, was 
Damon (whose name, they say, should be pronounced 


1 Cf. Herodotus, vi. 13]. 
* Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 86; p. 49; p. 220; p. 280. 
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with the first syllable short); but Aristotle! says he 
had a thorough musical training at the hands of 
Pythocleides. Now Damon seems to have been a 
consummate sophist, but to have taken refuge behind 
the name of music in order to conceal from the mul- 
titude his real power, and he associated with Pericles, 
that political athlete, as it were, in the capacity of 
rubber and trainer. However, Damon was not left 
unmolested in this use of his lyre as a screen, but 
was ostracized for being a great schemer and a friend 
of tyranny, and became a butt of the comic poets. 
At all events, Plato? represented some one as 
inquiring of him thus :— 

“In the first place tell me then, I beseech thee, 

thou who art 


The Cheiron, as they say, who to Pericles gave his 
craft.” 


Pericles was also a pupil of Zeno the Eleatic, who 
discoursed on the natural world, like Parmenides, 
and perfected a species of refutative catch which 
was sure to bring an opponent to grief; as Timon 
of Phlius expressed it :— 


“ His was a tongue that could argue both ways with 
a fury resistless, 
Zeno’s; assailer of all things.” 


But the man who most vconsorted with Pericles, 
and did most to clothe him with a majestic demeanour 
that had more weight than any demagogue’s 
appeals, yes, and who lifted on high and exalted 
the dignity of his character, was Anaxagoras the 
Clazomenian, whom men of that day used to call 


1 Plato, rather, Alcihiades I. 118 c. 
2 Plato the comic poet. Kock Com. Att. Frag, i. p. 655. 
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“Nous,” either because they admired that com- 
prehension of his, which proved of such surpassing 
_ greatness in the investigation of nature ; or because 
he was the first to enthrone in the universe, not 
Chance, nor yet Necessity, as the source of its 
orderly arrangement;~but Mind (Nous) pure and 
simple, which csinushes and sets apart, in the 
midst of an otherwise-chaotic mass, the substances 
which have like elements. 

V. This man Pericles extravagantly admired, and 
being gradually filled full of the so-called higher 
philosophy and elevated speculation, he not only 
had, as it seems, a spirit that was solemn and a 
discourse that was lofty and free from plebeian 
and reckless effrontery, but also a composure of 
countenance that never relaxed into laughter, a 
gentleness of carriage and cast of attire that 
suffered no emotion to disturb it while he was 
speaking, a modulation of voice that was far from 
boisterous, and many similar characteristics which 
struck all his hearers with wondering amazcment. 
It is, at any rate, a fact that, once on a time 
when he had been abused and insulted all day 
long by a certain lewd fellow of the baser sort, he 
endured it all quietly, though it was in the market- 
place, where he kad urgent business to transact, and 
towards evening went away homewards unruffled, 
the fellow following along and heaping all manner 
of contumely upon him. When he was about to go 
in doors, it being now dark, he ordered a servant 
to take a torch and escort the fellow in safety back 
to his own home. 

The poet Ion, however, says that Pericles had a 
presumptuous and somewhat arrogant manner of 
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address, and that into his haughtiness there entered 
a good deal of disdain and contempt for others; he 
praises, on the other hand, the tact, complaisance, 
and elegant address which Cimon showed in his 
social intercourse.! But we must ignore Ion, with 
his demand that virtue, like a dramatic tetralogy, 
have some sort of a farcical appendage. Zeno, 
when men called the austerity of Pericles a mere 
thirst for reputation, and swollen conceit, urged 
them to have some such thirst for reputation 
themselves, with the idea that the very assumption 
of nobility might in time produce, all unconsciously, 
something like an eager and habitual practice of it. 

VI. These were not the only advantages Pericles 
had of his association with Anaxagoras. It appears 
that he was also lifted by him. above superstition, 
that feeling which is produced by amazement at 
what happens in regions above us. It affects those 
who are ignorant of the causes of such things, and 
are crazed about divine intervention, and confounded 
through their inexperience in this domain; whereas 
the doctrines of natural philosophy remove such 
ignorance and inexperience, and substitute for ti- 
morous and inflamed superstition that unshaken 
reverence which is attended by a good hope. 

A story is told that once on a time the head of a 
one-horned ram was brought to Pericles from his 
country-place, and that Lampon the seer, when he 
saw how the horn grew strong and solid from the 
middle of the forehead, declared that, whereas 
there were two powerful parties in the city, that 
of Thucydides and that of Pericles, the mastery 
would finally devolve upon one man,—the man to 


1 Cf. Comon, ix. 
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whom this sign had been given. Anaxagoras, 
however, had the skull cut in two, and showed that 
the brain had not filled out its position, but had 
drawn together to a point, like an egg, at that 
particular spot in the entire cavity where the root 
of the horn began. At that time, the story says, 
it was Anaxagoras who won the plaudits of the 
bystanders; but a little while after it was Lampon, 
for Thucydides was overthrown, and Pericles was 
entrusted with the entire control of all the interests 
of the people. 

Now there was nothing, in my opinion, to prevent 
both of them, the naturalist and the seer, from 
being in the right of the matter; the one correctly 
divined the cause, the other the object or purpose. 
It was the proper province of the one to observe 
why anything happens, and how it comes to be 
what it is; of the other to declare for what purpose 
anything happens, and what it means. And _ those 
who declare that the discovery of the cause, in 
any phenomenon, does away with the meaning, 
do not perceive that they are doing away not only 
with divine portents, but also with artificial tokens, 
such as the ringing of gongs, the language of fire- 
signals, and the shadows of the pointers on sun- 
dials. Each of these has been made, through some 
causal adaptation, to have some meaning. However, 
perhaps this is matter for a different treatise. 

VII. As a young man, Pericles was exceedingly 
reluctant to face the people, since it was thought 
that in feature he was like the tyrant Peisistratus ; 
and when men well on in years remarked also that 
his voice was sweet, and his tongue glib and speedy 
in discourse, they were struck with amazement at 
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the resemblance. Besides, since he was rich, of 
brilliant lineage, and had friends of the greatest 
influence, he feared that he might be ostracized, and 
so at first had naught to do with politics, but 
devoted himself rather to a military career, where 
he was brave and enterprising. However, when 
Aristides was dead,! and Themistocles in banish- 
ment,2 and Cimon was kept by his campaigns for 
the most part abroad, then at last Pericles decided 
to devote himself to the people, espousing the 
cause of the poor and the many instead cf the tew 
and the rich, contrary to his own nature, which was 
anything but popular. But he feared, as it would 
seem, to encounter a suspicion of aiming at tyranny, 
and when he saw that Cimon was very aristocratic 
in his sympathies, and was held in extraordinary 
affection by the party of the “Good and Truc,’ he 
began to court the favour of the multitude, thereby 
securing safety for himself, and power to wield 
against his rival. 

Straightway, too, he made a different ordering in 
his way of life. On one street only in the city was 
he to be seen walking,—the one which took him 
to the market-place and the _ council-chamber. 
Invitations to dinner, and all such friendly and 
familiar intercourse, he declined, so that during the 
long period that elapsed while he was at the head 
of the state, there was not a single friend to whose 
house he went to dine, exeept that when his 
kinsman Euryptolemus gave a wedding feast, he 
attended until the libations were made,? and then 


? Soon after 468 B.c. 2 After 472) Bc: 
3 That is, until the wine for the symposium was krought in, 
and drinking began. 
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straightway rose up and departed. Conviviality is 
prone to break down and overpower the haughtiest 
reserve, and in familiar intercourse the dignity 
which is assumed for appearance’s sake is very hard 
to maintain. Whereas, in the case of true and 
genuine virtue, “fairest appears what most appears,” 
and nothing in the conduct of good men is so 
admirable in the eyes of strangers, as their daily 
walk and conversation is in the eyes of those who 
share it. 

And so it was that Pericles, seeking to avoid the 
satiety which springs from continual intercourse, 
made his approaches to the people by intervals, 
as it were, not speaking on every question, nor 
addressing the people on every occasion, but offering 
himself like the Salaminian trireme, as Critolaiis 
says, for great emergencies. The rest of his policy 
he carried out by commissioning his friends and 
other public speakers. One of these, as they say, 
was Ephialtes, who broke down the power of the 
Council of the Areiopagus, and so poured out for 
the citizens, to use the words of Plato,! too much 
“undiluted freedom,” by which the people was 
rendered unruly, just like a horse, and, as_ the 
comic poets say, “no longer had the patience to 
obey the rein, but nabbed Fuboea and trampled on 
the islands.”’ 

VIII. Moreover, by way of providing himself with 
a style of discourse which was adapted, like a 
musical instrument, to his mode of life and the 
grandeur of his sentiments, he often made an 
auxiliary string of Anaxagoras, subtly mingling, as 
it were, with his rhetoric the dye of natural science. 


1 Republic, viii. p. 562 c. 
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It was from natural science, as the divine Plato 
says,! that he “ acquired his loftiness of thought and 
perfectness of execution, in addition to his natural 
gifts,’ and by applying what he learned to the art 
of speaking, he far excelled all other speakers. It 
was thus, they say, that he got his surname ; though 
some suppose it was from the structures with which 
he adorned the city, and others from his ability asy 
a statesman and a general, that he was called 
Olympian. It is not at all unlikely that his re- 
putation was the result of the blending in him of | 


many high qualities. But the comic poets of that ~— 


day, who let fly, both in earnest and in jest, many 
shafts of speech against him, make it plain that he 
got this surname chiefly because of his diction ; 
they spoke of him as “thundering” and 
“lightening ’’ when he harangued his audience,? 
and as “wielding a dread thunderbolt in his 
tongue.” 

There is on record also a certain saying of Thu- 
cydides, the son of Melesias, touching the clever per- 
suasiveness of Pericles, a saying uttered in jest. 
Thucydides belonged to the party of the “ Good and / 
True,’ and was for a very long time a political 
antagonist of Pericles. When Archidamus, the king 
of the Lacedaemonians, asked him whether he or 
Pericles was the better wrestler, he replied : “‘ When- 
ever I throw him in wrestling, he disputes the fall, 
and carries his point, and persuades the very men 
who saw him fall.” 

The truth is, however, that even Pericles, with all 
his gifts, was cautious in his discourse, so that when- 


1 Phaedrus, p. 270 a. 
* Cf. Aristophanes, Acharnians, 528-531, 
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ever he came forward to speak he prayed the gods 
that there might not escape him unawares a single 
word which was unsuited to the matter under dis- 
cussion. In writing he left nothing behind him ex- 
cept the decrees which he proposed, and only a few 
in all of his memorable sayings are preserved, as, for 
instance, his urging the removal of gina as the 
“ eye-sore of the Pirewus,” and his declaring that he 
“already beheld war swooping down upon them from 
Peloponnesus.” Once also when Sophocles, who was 
general with him on a ccrtain naval expedition,! 
praised a lovely boy, he said: “It is not his hands 
only, Sophocles, that a general must keep clean, but 
his eyes as well.” Again, Stesimbrotus says that, in 
his funeral oration over those who had fallen in the 
Samian War, he declared that they had become im- 
mortal, like the gods; “the gods themselves,” he 
said, “we cannot see, but from the honours which 
they receive, and the blessings which they bestow, 
we conclude that they are immortal.” So it was, he 
said, with those who had given their lives for their 
country. 

IX. Thucydides describes? the administration of 
Pericles as rather aristocratic,—“in name a democ- 
racy, but in fact a government by the greatest 
citizen.” But many others say that the people was 
first led on by him into allotments of public lands, 
festival-grants, and distributions of fees for public 
services, thereby falling into bad habits, and becom- 
ing luxurious and wanton under the influence of his 
public measures, instead of frugal and self-sufficing. 


1 Against Samos, 440-439 B.c. 
2 In the encomium on Pericles, ii. 65, 9. 
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Let us therefore examine in detail the reason for this 
change in him. 

In the beginning, as has been said, pitted as he 
was against the reputation of Cimon, he tried to 
ingratiate himself with the people. And since he 
was the inferior in wealth and property, by means 
of which Cimon would win over the poor,—furnish- 
ing a dinner every day to any Athenian who wanted . 
it, bestowing raiment on the elderly men, and remov- 
ing the fences from his estates that whosoever wished 
‘might pluck the fruit—Pericles, outdone in popular 
arts of this sort, had recourse to the distribution of 
the people’ s own wealth. This was on the advice of 
Damonides, of the deme Oa, as Aristotle has stated. 
And soon, what with festival-grants and jurors’ wages 
and other fees and largesses, he bribed the multi- 
tude by the wholesale, and used them in opposition 
to_the Council of the Areiopagus. Of this body he 
himself was not a member, since the lot had not 
made him either First Archon, or Archon Thes- 
mothete, or King Archon, or Archon Polemarch. 
These offices were in ancient times filled by lot, 
and through them those who properly acquitted 
themselves were promoted into the Areiopagus. 
For this reason all the more did Pericles, strong 
in the affections of the people, lead a successful 
party against the Council of the Areiopagus. Not 
only was the Council robbed of most of its jurisdic- 
tion by Ephialtes, but Cimon also, on the charge of 
being a lover of Sparta and a hater of the people, was 
ostracized,3—a man who yielded to none in wealth 

1 The discussion of this change in Pericles from the methods 
of a demagogue to the leadership described by Thucydides, 


continues through chapter xv.  ? Const. of Athens, xxvii. 4. 
* 461 Bo. Cf. Cimon, xvii. 2. 
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1 dopwpeveorara Cobet, Sintenis®, Fuhr, Blass; éppwpere- 
ordrnv Bekker, with the MSS. 


2 xareAOayv Sintenis’, Fuhr, Blass; aweA@av Bekker, with 
the MSS. 
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and lineage, who had won most glorious victories over 
the Barbarians, and had filled the city full of money 
and spoils, as is written in his Life. Such was the 
power of Pericles among the people. 

X. Now ostracism involved legally a period of 
ten years’ banishment. But in the meanwhile? the 
Lacedzmonians invaded the district of Tanagra with 
a great army, and the Athenians straightway sallied 
out against them. So Cimon came back from his 
banishment and stationed himself with his tribesmen 
in line of battle, and determined by his deeds to rid 
himself of the charge of too great love for Sparta, in 
that he shared the perils of his fellow-citizens. But 
the friends of Pericles banded together and drove him 
from the ranks, on the ground that he was under sen- 
tence of banishment. For which reason, it is thought, 
Pericles fought most sturdily in that battle, and was 
the most conspicuous of all in exposing himself to 
danger. And there fell in this battle all the friends 
of Cimon to a man, whom Pericles had accused with 
him of too great love for Sparta. Wherefore sore 
repentance fell upon the Athenians, and a longing 
desire for Cimon, defeated as they were on the 
confines of Attica, and expecting as they did a 
grievous war with the coming of spring. So then 
Pericles, perceiving this, hesitated not to gratify the 
désires of the multitude, but wrote with his own 
hand the decree which recalled the man. Whereupon 
Cimon came back from banishment and made peace * 
between the cities. For the Lacedw#monians were 
as kindly disposed towards him as they were full 
of hatred towards Pericles and the other popular 
leaders. 


1 457 B.c. 2 450 B.c. 
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Some, however, say that the decree for the restora- 
tion of Cimon was not drafted by Pericles until a 
secret compact had been made between them, 
through the agency of Elpinicé, Cimon’s sister, to 
the effect that Cimon should sail out with a fleet of 
two hundred ships and have command in foreign 
parts, attempting to subdue the territory of the 
King, while Pericles should have supreme power in 
the city. And it was thought that before this, too, 
Elpinice had rendered Pericles more lenient towards 
Cimon, when he stood his trial on the capital charge 
of treason.! Pericles was at that time one of the 
committee of prosecution appointed by the people, 
and on Elpinice’s coming to him and supplicating 
him, said to her with a smile: “ Elpinice, thou art an 
old woman, thou art an old woman, to attempt such 
tasks.” However, he made only one speech, by way 
of formally executing his commission, and in the 
end did the least harm to Cimon of all his accusers. 

How, then, can one put trust in Idomeneus, who 
accuses Pericles of assassinating the popular leader 
Ephialtes, though he was his friend and a partner in 
his political program, out of mere jealousy and envy 
of his reputation? These charges he has raked up 
from some source or other and hurled them, as if so 
much venom, against one who was perhaps not in all 
points irreproachable, but who had a noble disposi- 
tion and an ambitious spirit, wherein no such sav- 
age and bestial feelings can have their abode. As 
for Ephialtes, who was a terror to the oligarchs and 
inexorable in exacting accounts from those who 
wronged the people, and in prosecuting them, his 
enemies laid plots against him, and had him slain 


1463 B.c. Cf. Cimon, xiv. 2-4. 
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secretly by Aristodicus of Tanagra, as Aristotle says.1 
As for Cimon, he died on his campaign in Cyprus.? 

-XI. Then-the aristocrats, aware even some tiie 
before this that Pericles was already become the 
greatest citizen, but wishing nevertheless to have 
some oné in the city who should stand up against 
him and blunt the edge of his power, that it might 
not be an out and out monarchy, put forward 
Thucydides of Alopecé, a discreet man and a relative 
of Cimon, to oppose him. He, being less of a war- 
rior than Cimon, and more of a forensic speaker aud 
statesman, by keeping watch and ward in the city, 
and by wrestling bouts with Pericles on the bema, 
soon bought the administration into even poise. 

He would not suffer the party of the “Good and 
True,” as they called themselves, to be scattered up 
and down and blended with the populace, as 
heretofore, the weight of their character being thus 
obscured by numbers, but by culling them out and 
assembling them into one body, he made their 
collective influence, thus become weighty, as it were 
a counterpoise in the balance. Now there had been 
from the beginning a sort of seam hidden beneath 
the surface of affairs, as in a piece of iron, which 
faintly indicated a divergence between the popular 
and the aristocratic progranumme; but the emulous 
ambition of these two men cut a deep gash in the 
state, and caused one section of it to be called the 
‘¢ Demos,” or the People, and the other the “ Oligoi,”’ 
or the Few. At this time, therefore, particularly, 
Pericles gave the reins to the people, and made his 
policy one of pleasing them, ever devising some 


1 Const. of Athens, xxv. 4. 
3449 p.c. Cf. Cimon, xviii., xix. 
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1 sobs fuloess Fuhr and Blass, after Cobet: nuloes. 
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sort of a pageant in the town for the masses, or a 
feast, or a procession, “amusing them like children ¥ 
with not uncouth delights,’ ! and sending out sixty / 
triremes annually, on which large numbers of the 
citizens sailed about for eight months under pay, 
practising at the same time and acquiring the art 
of seamanship. In addition to this, he despatched 
a thousand settlers to the Chersonesus,? and five 
hundred to Naxos, and to Andros half that number, 
and a thousand to Thrace to settle with the Bisaltae, 
and others to Italy, when the site of Sybaris was 
settled? which they named Thurii. All this he 
did by way of lightening the city of its mob of 
lazy and idle busybodies, rectifying the embarrass 
ments of the poorer people, and giving the allie: 
for neighbours an imposing garrison which should 
prevent rebellion. 

XII. But that which brought most delightful 
adornment to Athens, and the greatest amazement 
to the rest of mankind; that which alone now 
testifies for Hellas that her ancient power and 
splendour, of which so much is told, was no idle 
fiction,—I mean his construction of sacred edifices, 
—this, more than all the public measures of Pericles, — 
his enemies maligned and slandered. They cried 
out in the assemblies: “The people has lost its fair 
fame and is in ill repute because it has removed the 
public moneys of the Hellenes from Delos into its 
own keeping, and that seemliest of all excuses which 
it had to urge against its aceusers, to wit, that out 
of fear of the Barbarians it took the public funds 


1 An iambic trimeter from an unknown source. 
2447 B.c. Cf. chapter xix. 1-2. 
® 444 B.o. Sybaris had been destroyed in 510 u.c, 
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from that sacred isle and was now guarding them in 
a stronghold, of this Pericles has robbed it. And 
surely Hellas is insulted with a dire insult and 
manifestly subjected to tyranny when she sees that, 
with her own enforced contributions for the war, 
we are gilding and bedizening our city, which, for 
all the world like a wanton woman, adds to her 
wardrobe precious stones and costly statues and 
temples worth their millions.” 

For his part, Pericles would instruct the people 
that it owed no account of their moneys to the 
allies provided it carried on the war for them and 
kept off the Barbarians; “not a horse do they 
furnish,” said he, “not a ship, not a hoplite, but 
money simply ; and this belongs, not to those who 
give it, but to those who take it, if only they furnish 
that for which they take it in pay. And it is but 
meet that the city, when once she is sufficiently 
equipped with all that is necessary for prosecuting 
the war, should apply her abundance to such works 
as, by their completion, will bring her everlasting 
glory, and while in process of completion will bring 
that abundance into actual service, in that all sorts 
of activity and diversified demands arise, which 
rouse every art and stir every hand, and bring, as it 
were, the whole city under pay, so that she not 
only adorns, but supports herself as well from her 
own resources.” 

And it was true that his military expeditions 
supplied those who were in the full vigour of man- 
hood with abundant resources from the common 
funds, and in his desire that the unwarlike throng 
of common labourers should ncither have no share 
at all in the public receipts, nor yet get fees for 
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laziness and idleness, he boldly suggested to the 
people projects for great constructions, and designs 
for works which wouid call many arts into play and 
involve long periods of time, in order that the 
stay-at-homes, no whit less than the sailors and 
sentinels and soldiers, might have a pretext for 
getting a beneficial share the public wealth. 
The materials to be used were stone, bronze, ivory,” 
gold, ebony, and cypress-wood; the arts which 
should elaborate and work up these materials were 
those of carpenter, moulder, bronze-smith, stone- 
cutter, dyer, worker in gold and ivory, painter, 
embroiderer, embosser, to say nothing of the 
forwarders and furnishers of the material, such as 
factors, sailors and pilots by sea, and, by |: and, wagon- 
makers, trainers of yoked beasts, and drivers. There 
were also rope-makers, weavers, leathcr-workers, 
road-builders, and miners. And since each par- 
ticular art, like a general with the army under his 
separate command, kept its own throng of unskilled 
and untrained labourers in compact array, to be as 
instrument unto player and as body unto soul in 
subordinate service, it came to pass that for every 
age, almost, and every capacity the city’s great 
abundance was distributed and scattered abroad by 
such demands. 

XIII. So then the works arose, no less towering 
in their grandeur than inimitable in the grace of 
their outlines, since the workmen eagerly strove to 
surpass themselves in the beauty of their handicraft. 
And yet the most wonderful thing about them was 
the speed with whicli they rose. Each one of 
them, men thought, would require many successive 
generations to complete it, but all of them were 
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fully completed in the heyday of a single adininis- 
tration. And yet they say that once on a time 
when Agatharchus the painter was boasting loudly of 
the speed and ease with which he made his figures, 
Zeuxis heard him, and said, “ Mine take, and last, 
a long time.” And it is true that deftness and 
speed in working do not impart to the work an 
abiding weight of influence nor an exactness of 
beauty ; whereas the time which is put out to loan 
in laboriously creating, pays a large and generous 
interest in the preservation of the creation. For 
this reason are the works of Pericles all the more to 
be wondered at; they were created in a short time 
for all time. Each one of them, in its beauty, was 
even then and at once antique; but in the freshness 
of its vigour it is, even to the present day, recent 
and newly wrought. Such is the bloom of perpetual 
newness, as it were, upon these works of his, which 
makes them ever to look untouched by time, as 
though the unfaltering breath of an ageiess spirit 
had been infused into them. 

His general manager and general overseer was | 
Pheidias, although the several works had great 
architects and artists besides. Of the Parthenon, 
for instance, with its cella of a hundred fect in 
length, Callicrates and Ictinus were the architects ; 
it was Coroebus who began to build the sanctuary of 
the mysteries at Eleusis, and he planted the columns 
on the floor and yoked their capitals together with 
architraves; but en his death Metagenes, of the 
deme Xypete, carried up the frieze and the upper 
tier of columns; while Xenocles, of the deme ‘| 
Cholargus, set on high the lantern over the shrine. 
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For the long wall, concerning which Socrates says! 
he himself heard Pericles introduce a measure, 
Callicrates was the contractor. Cratinus pokes fun 
at this work for its slow progress, and in these 
words :— 
« Since ever so long now 
In word has Pericles pushed the thing; in fact he 
does not budge it.” ” 


The Odeum, which was arranged internally with 
many tiers of seats and many pillars, and which had 
a roof made with a circular slope from a single peak, 
they say was an exact reproduction of the Great 
King’s pavilion, and this too was built under the 
superintendence of Pericles. Wherefore Cratinus, in 
his “Thracian Women,” rails at him again :— 


“The squill-head Zeus! lo! here he comes, 
The Odeum like a cap upon his cranium, 
Now that for good and all the ostracism is o’er.” ® 


Then first did Pericles, so fond of honour was he, 
get a decree passed that a musical coptest be held as 
part of the Panathenaic festival. He himself was 
elected manager, and prescribed how the contestants 
must blow the flute, or sing, or pluck the zither. 
These musical contests were witnessed, both then 
and thereafter, in the Odeum. 

The Propylaea of the acropolis were brought to 
completion in the space of five years, Mnesicles being 
their architect. A wonderful thing happened in the 
course of their building, which indicated that the 
goddess was not holding herself aloof, but was a 

1 Plato, Gorgias, p.455 e. 

2 From a play of unknown name. Kock, Com. Alt. Frag. 
i. p. 100. 3 Kock, op. cit.1. p. 30. 
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helper both in the inception and in the completion 
of the work. One of its artificers, the most active 
and zealous of them all, lost his footing and fell 
from a great height, and lay in a sorry plight, 
despaired of by the physicians. Pericles was much 
cast down at this, but the goddess appeared to him 
in a dream and prescribed a course of treatment for 
him to use, so that he speedily and easily healed 
the man. It was in commemoration of this that he 
set up the bronze statue of Athena Hygieia on the 
acropolis near the altar of that goddess, which was 
there before, as they say. 

But it was Pheidias who produced the great golden 
image of the goddess, and he is duly inscribed on the 
tablet as the workman who made it. Everything, 
almost, was under his charge, and all the artists and 
artisans, as I have said, were under his superintend- 
ence, owing to his friendship with Pericles. This 
brought envy upon the one, and contumely on the 
other, to the effect that Pheidias made assignations 
for Pericles with free-born women who would come 
ostensibly to see the works of art. The comic poets 
took up this story and bespattered Pericles with 
charges of abounding wantonness, connecting their 
slanders with the wife of Menippus, a man who was 
his friend, and a colleague in the generalship, and 
with the bird-culture of Pyrilampes, who, since he 
was the comrade of Pericles, was accused of using 
his peacocks to bribe the women with whom Pericles 
consorted. 

And why should any one be astonished that men 
of wanton life lose no occasion for offering up sacri- 
fices, as it were, of contumelious abuse of their 
superiors, to the evil deity of popular envy, when 
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even Stesimbrctus of Thasos has ventured to make 
public charge against Pericles of a dreadful and 
fabulous impiety with his son's wife? To such 
degree, it seems, is truth hedged about with difficulty 
and hard to capture by research, since those who 
come after the events in question find that lapse of 
time is an obstacle to their proper perception of 
them; while the research of their contemporaries 
into men’s deeds and lives, partly through envious 
hatred and partly through fawning flattery, defiles 
and distorts the truth. 

XIV. Thucydides _and his party kept denouncing 


Pericles for playing “fast and loose with the. public 

moitye-and annihilating th ues. Pericles 
therefore asked the people in assembly whether 
they thought he had expended too much, and on 
their declaring that it was altogether too much, 
“ Well then,” said he, “let it not have been spent on 
your account, but mine, and I will make the inscrip- 
tions of dedication in my own name.” When Pericles 
had said this, whether it was that they admired his 
magnanimity or vied with his ambition to get the glory 
of his works, they cried out with a loud voice and bade 
him take freely from the public aes for his outlays, 
and to spare naught whatsoever. “And finally he 
ventured to undergo with Thucydides the contest of 
the ostracism, wherein he secured his rival’s banish- 
ment,! and the dissolution of the faction which had 
been arrayed against hin/ 

XV. Thus, then, seeing that political differences 
were entirely remitted and the citv had become a 
smooth surface, as it were, and altogether united, he 
brought under his own control Athens and all ‘the 
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issues dependent on the Athenians,—. tributes, armies, 
triremes, the islands, the sea, the vast_power derived. 


from_Hellenes, vast_also from Barbarians, and_a 
supremacy that was securely hedged about with 
ances. But then he was no longer the same man as 
before, nor alike submissive to the people and ready 
to yield and give in to the desires of the multitude 
as a steersman to the breezes. Nay rather, forsaking 
his former lax and sometimes rather effeminate 
management of the people, as it were a flowery and 
soft melody, he struck the high and clear note of an 
aristocratic and ki anship, and employing 
it for the best interests of all in a direct and 


undeviating fashion, heled the people, for the most r [= 


part willingly, by his_persuasions and instructions. 
And yet there were times when they were sorely 
vexed with him, and then he tightened the reins and 
forced them into the way of their advantage with 
a master’s hand, for all_the world like a wise phy- 
sician, who treats a complicated discase of long 
Standing occasionally with harmless indulgences to 
please his patient, and occasionally, too, with caustics 
and bitter drugs which work salvation. For whereas 
all sorts of distempers, as was to be expected, were 
rife in a rabble which possessed such vast empire, he 
alone _was so endowed by nature that he could 
manage each one of these cases suitably, and more 
than anything else he used the people’s hopes and 
fears, like rudders, so to speak, giving timely check 
to their arrogance, and allaying and comforting their 
despair. Thus he proved that rhetoric, or the art of 
speaking, is, to use Plato’s words,! “an enchantment 
1 Phaedrus, p 271 ¢. 
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of the soul,” and that hez chiefest business is a careful 
study of the affections and passions, which are, so to 
speak, strings and steps of the soul, requiring a very 
judicious fingering and striking. The reason fer his 
success was not his power as a speaker merely, but, 
as Thucydides says, the reputation of his life and the” 
confidence reposed in him as one who was manifestly 
proven tp be utterly disinterested and superior to 
bribes. “He made the eity, great as it was when he 
took it, the greatest and riehest of all cities, and grew 
to be superior in power to kings and tyrants.) Some 
of these actually appointed him guardian of their 
sons, but he did not make his estate a single drachma 
greater than it was when his father left it to him. 

XVI. Of his power there can be no doubt, since 
Thucydides gives so clear an exposition of it, and the 
comic poets unwittingly reveal it even in their mali- 
cious gibes, calling him and his associates “new Peisis- 
tratidae,” and urging him to take solemn oath not to 
make himself a tyrant, on the plea, forsooth, that his 
preéminence was incommensurate with a demoeracy 
and too oppressive. Telecleides says? that the 
Athenians had handed over to him 


“With the cities’ assessments the cities themselves. 
to bind or release as he pleases, 

Their ramparts of stone to build up if he likes, and 
then to pull down again straightway, 

Their treatics, their forces, their might, peace, and 
riches, and all the fair gifts of good fortune.” / 


(RoceErs.) 
And this was not the fruit of a golden moment, nor 
1 11. 65, 8. 
2 Ina play of unknown name. Kock, op. cit. i. p. 220. 
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the culminating popularity of an administration that 
bloomed but for a season ; nay rather he stood first 
for fortyyearslL among such men as_ Ephialtes, 
Leocrates, Myronides, Cimon, Tolmides, and Thucy- 
dides, and after the deposition of Thucydides and his 
ostracism, for no less than fifteen of these years did 
he secure an imperial sway that was continuous and 
unbroken, by. means_of his annual tenure of the office 
of general. During all these years he kept himself 
ufitainted by corruption, although he was not 
altogether indifferent to money-making ; indeed, the 
wealth which was legally his by inheritance from his 
father, that it might not from sheer neglect take to 
itself wings and fly away, nor yet cause him much 
trouble and loss of time when he was busy with 
higher things, he set into such orderly dispensation 
as he thought was easiest and most exact. This was 
to sell his annual products all together in the lump, 
and then to buy in the market each article as it was 
needed, and so provide the ways and means of daily 
life. For this reason he was not liked by his sons 
when they grew up, nor did their wives find in him 
a liberal purveyor, but they murmured at his expendi- 
ture for the day merely and under the most exact 
restrictions, there being no surplus of supplies at all, 
as in a great house and under generous circum- 
stances, but every outlay and every intake proceeding 
by count and measure. His agent in securing all 
this great exactitude was a single servant, Evangelus, 
who was either gifted by nature or trained by Pericles 
so as to surpass everybody else in domestic economy. 

It is true that this conduct was not in accord with 
the wisdom of Anaxagoras, since that philosopher 
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actually abandoned his house and left his land to lie 
fallow for sheep-grazing, owing to the lofty thoughts 
with which he was inspired. But the life of a specu- 
lative philosopher is not the same thing, I think, as 
that of a statesman. The one exercises his intellect 
without the aid of instruments and independent of 
external matters for noble ends; whereas the other, 
inasmuch as he brings his superior excellence into 
close contact with the common needs of mankind, 
must sometimes find wealth not merely one of the 
necessities of life, but also one of its noble things, as 
was actually the case with Pericles, who gave aid to 
many poor men. And, besides, they say that Anaxa- 
goras himself, at a time when Pericles was absorbed 
in business, lay on his couch all neglected, in his 
old age, starving himself to death, his head already 
muffled for departure, and that when the matter 
came to the ears of Pericles, he was struck with 
dismay, and ran at once to the poor man, and be- 
sought him most fervently to live, bewailing not so 
much that great teacher's lot as his own, were he 
now to be bereft of such a counsellor in the conduct 
of the state. Then Anaxagoras—so the story goes 
—unmuffed his head and said to him, “ Pericles, 
even those who need a lamp pour oil therein.” 

~ XVII. When the Lacedaemonians began to be 
annoyed by the increasing power of the Athenians, 
Pericles, by way of inciting the people to cherish 
yet loftier thoughts and to deem itself worthy of 
great achievements, introduced a bill to the effect 
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the Barbarians had burned down, concerning the 
sacrifices which were due to the gods in the name of 
Hellas in fulfilment of vows made when they were 
fighting with the Barbarians, and concerning the 
sea, that all might sail it fearlessly and keep the 
peace. To extend this invitation, twenty men, of 
such as were above fifty years of age, were sent out, 
five of whom invited the Ionians and Dorians in Asia 
and on the islands between Lesbos and Rhodes ; five 
visited the regions on the Hellespont and in Thrace 
as far as Byzantium; five others were sent into 
Boeotia and Phocis and Peloponnesus, and from here 
by way of the Ozolian Locrians into the neighbouring 
continent as far as Acarnania and Ambracia; while 
the rest proceeded through Euboea to the Oetaeans 
and the Maliac Gulf and the Phthiotic Achaeans 
and the Thessalians, urging them all to come and 
take part in the deliberations for the peace and 
common welfare of Hellas. /But nothing was accom- 
plished, nor did the cities come together by deputy, 
owing to the opposition of the Lacedaemonians, as it 
is said, since the effort met with its first check in 
Peloponnesus. I have cited this incident, however, 
to show forth the man’s disposition and the greatness 
of his thoughts. / 

XVIII. In his capacity as general, he was famous 
above all things for his saving caution; he neither 
undertook of his own accord a battle involving much 
uncertainty and peril, nor did he envy and imitate 
those who took great risks, enjoyed brilliant good- 
fortune, and so were admired as great generals; and 
he was for ever saying to his fellow-citizens that, so 
far as lay in his power, they would remain alive 
forever and be immortals. 
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So when he saw that Tolmides, son of Tolmaeus, 
all-on account of his previous good-fortune and of 
the exceeding great honour bestowed upon him for 
his wars, was getting ready, quite inopportunely, to 
make an incursion into Boeotia, and that he had 
persuaded the bravest and most ambitious men of 
military age to volunteer for the campaign,—as many 
as a thousand of them, aside from the rest of his 
forces,—he tried to restrain and dissuade him in the 
popular assembly, uttering then that well remem- 
bered saying, to wit, that if he would not listen to 
Pericles, he would yet do full well to wait for that 
wisest of all counsellors, Time. This saying brought 
him only moderate repute at the time; but a few 
days afterwards, when word was brought that Tol- 
inides himself was dead after defeat in battle near 
Coroneia,! and thet many brave citizens were dead 
likewise, then it brought Pericles great repute as 
well as goodwill, for that he was a man of discretion 
and patriotism. ee 

XIX. Of all his expeditions, that to the Cherso-__ 
nesus? was held in most loving remembrance, since 
it proved the salvation of the Hellenes who dwelt 
there. Not only did he bring thither a thousand 
Athenian colonists and stock the cities anew with 
vigorous manhood, but he also belted the neck of the 
isthmus with defensive bulwarks from sea to sea, and 
so intercepted the incursions of the Dhracians who 
swarmed about the Chersonesus, and shut dut the 
perpetual and grievous war in which the country was 
all the time involved, in close touch as it was with 
neighbouring communities of Barbarians, and full to 
overflowing of robber bands whose haunts were on or 
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within its borders. But he was admired and cele- 
brated even amongst foreigners for his cireumnaviga- 
tion of the Peloponnesus,! when he put to sea from 
Pegae in the Megarid with a hundred triremes. He 
not only ravaged a great strip of seashore, as 
Tolmides had done before him, but also advanced 
far into the interior with the hoplites from his ships, 
and drove all his enemies inside their walls in terror 
at his approach, excepting only the Sicyonians, who 
made a stand against him in Nemea, and_ joined 
battle with him; these he routed by main force and 
set up a trophy for his victory. ‘Then from Achaia, 
which was friendly to him, he took soldiers on board 
his triremes, and proceeded with his armament to 
the opposite mainland, where he sailed up the 
Acheloiis, overran Acarnania, shut up the people of 
Oeniadae behind their walls, and after ravaging and 
devastating their territory, went off homewards, 
having shown himself formidable to his enemies, but 
a safe and efficient leader for his fellow-citizens. For 
nothing untoward befell, even as result of chance, 
those who took part in the expedition. 

XX. He also sailed into the Euxine Sea? with a 
large and splendidly equipped armament. There he 
effected what the Greek cities desired, and dealt 
with them humanely, while to the neighbouring 
nations of Barbarians with their kings and dynasts 
he displayed the magnitude of his forces and the 
fearless courage with which they sailed whithersoever 
they pleased and brought the whole sea under their 
own control. He also left with the banished Sinop- 
ians thirteen ships of war and soldiers under 
command of Lamachus to aid them against Timesi- 
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leos. When the tyrant and his adherents had been 
driven from the city, Pericles got a bill passed 
providing that six hundred volunteers of the 
Athenians should sail to Sinope and settle down 
there with the Sinopians, dividing up among them- 
selves the houses and lands which the tyrant and his 
followers had formerly occupied. 

But in other matters he did not accede to the vain 
impulses of the citizens, nor was he swept along 
with the tide wien they were eager, from a sense 
of their great power ant goaRortime, to lay hands 
again upon Egypt and molest the realms of the 
King which lay along the sea. Many also were 
possessed already with that inordinate and in- 
auspicious passion for Sicily which was afterwards 
kindled into flame by such orators as Alcibiades. 
And some there were who actually dreamed of 
Tuscany and Carthage, and that not without a 
measure of hope, in view of the magnitude of their 
present supremacy and the full-flowing tide of success 
in their undertakings. 

XXI. But Pericles was ever trying to restrain 
this extravagance of theirs, to lop off their expansive 
meddlesomeness, and to divert the greatest part 
of their forces to the guarding and securing of what 
they had already won. He considered it a great 
achievement to hold the Lacedaemonians in check, 
and set himself in opposition to these in every 
way, as he showed, above all other things, by what 
he did in the Sacred War.) The Lacedaemonians 
made an expedition to Delphi while the Phocians 
had possession of the sanctuary there, and restored it 
to the Delphians ; but no so ner had the Lacedaemo- 
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nians departed than Pericles made a counter expedi- 
tion and reinstated the Phocians. And whereas the 
Lacedaemonians had had the “ promanteia,” or right 
of consulting the oracle in behalf of others also, which 
the Delphians had bestowed upon them, carved upon 
the forehead of the bronze wolf in the sanctuary, he 
secured from the Phocians this high privilege for the 
Athenians, and had it chiselled along the right side 
of the same wolf. 

XXII. That he was right in seeking to confine 
the power of the Athenians within lesser Greece, was 
amply proved by what came to passy To begin with, 
the Euboeans revolted,! and he crossed over to the 
island with a hostile force. Then straightway word 
was brought to him that the Megarians had gone 
over to the eneiny, and that an army of the enemy 
was on the confines of Attica under the leadership 
of Pleistoanax, the king of the Lacedaemonians. 
Accordingly, Pericles brought his forces back with 
speed from Euboea for the war in Attica. He did 
not venture to join battle with hoplites who were so 
many, so brave, and so eager for battle, but seeing 
that Pleistoanax was a very young man, and that out 
of all his advisers he set most store by Cleandridas, 
whom the ephors had sent along with him, by 
reason of his youth, to be a guardian and an 
assistant to him, he secretly made trial of this man’s 
integrity, speedily corrupted him with bribes, and 
persuaded him to lead the Peloponnesians back out of 
Attica. : 

When the army had withdrawn and had been 
disbanded to their several cities, the Lacedaemonians, 
in indignation, laid a heavy fine upon their king, 


1 446 B.C. 
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the full amount of which he was unable to pay, and 
so’ betook himself out of Lacedaemon, while Clean- 
dridas, who had gone into voluntary exile, was con- 
demned to death. He was the father of that 
Gylippus who overcame the Athenians in Sicily. And 
nature seems to have imparted covetousness to the 
son, as it were a congenital disease, owing to which 
he too, after noble achievements, was caught in base 
practices and banished from Sparta in disgrace. This 
story, however, I have told at length in my life of 
Lysander.! 

XXIII. When Pericles, in rendering his accounts 
for this campaign, recorded an expenditure of ten 
talents as “for sundry needs,” the people approved 
it without officious meddling and without even in- 
vestigating the mystery. But some writers, among 
whom is Theophrastus the philosopher, have stated 
that every year ten talents found their way to Sparta 
from Pericles, and that with these he conciliated all 
the officials there, and so staved off the war, not 
purchasing peace, but time, in which he could make 
preparations at his Icisure and then carry on war all 
the better. However that may be, he again turned 
his attention to the rebels, and after crossing to 
Euboea with fifty ships of war and five thousand 
hoplites, he subdued the cities there. Those of the 
Chalcidians who were styled Hippobotae, or Knights, 
and who were preéminent for wealth and reputation, 
he banished their city, and all the Hestiaeans he 
removed from the country and settled Athenians in 
their places, treating them, and them only, thus 
inexorably, because they had taken an Attic ship | 


captive and slain its crew. 


1 Chapters xvi. f. 
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XXIV. Afterthis—when peace had been made 
for thirty years between the Athenians and the 
Lacedaemonians, he got a decree passed for™ his 


expedition to Samos,! alleging against its people 
that, though they were ordered to break off their 
war against the Milesians, they were not complying. 

Now, since it is thought that he proceeded thus 
against the Samians to gratify Aspasia, this may be 
a fitting place to raise the query what great art 
or power this woman had, that she managed as she 
pleased the foremost men of the state, and afforded 
the philosophers occasion to discuss her in exalted 
terms and at great length. That she was a Milesian 
by birth, daughter of one Axiochus, is generally 
agreed; and they say that it was in emulation of 
Thargelia, an Ionian woman of ancient times, that 
she made her onslaughts upon the most influential 
men. This Thargelia came to be a great beauty and 
was endowed with grace of manners as well as clever 
wits. Inasmuch as she lived on terms of intimacy 
with numberless Greeks, and attached all her consorts 
to the king of Persia, she stealthily sowed the seeds 
of Persian sympathy in the cities of Greece by means 
of these lovers of hers, who were men of the greatest 
power and influence. And so Aspasia, as some say, 
was held in high favour by Pericles because of her 
rare political wisdom. Socrates sometimes caine to 
see her with his disciples, and his intimate friends 
brought their wives to her to hear her discourse, 
although she presided over a business that was any- 
thing but honest or even reputable, since she kept a 
house of young courtesans. And Aeschines* says 


1 440 B.c. 
2 Aeschines the Socratic, in a dialogue entitled ‘‘Aspasia,” 


not extant. 
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that Lysicles the sheep-dealer, a man of low birth 
and nature, cate to be the first man at Athens by 
living with Aspasia after the death of Pericles. And 
in the “ Menexenus ” of Plato, even though the first 
part of it be written in a sportive vein, there is, at any 
rate, thus imueh of fact, that the woman had the 
reputation of associating with many Athenians as a 
teaeher of rhetoric. However, the affection which 
Pericles had for Aspasia seems to have been rather 
of an amatory sort. For his own wife was near of 
kin to hin, and had been wedded first to Hipponicus, 
to whom she bore Callias, surnamed the Rick; she 
bore also, as the wife of Pericles, Xanthippus and 
Paralus. Afterwards, since their married life was 
not agreeable, he legally bestowed her upon another 
man, with her own consent, and himself took 
Aspasia, and loved her exceedingly. Twice a day, 
as they say, on going out and on coming in from the 
market-place, he would salute her with a loving kiss. 

But in the comedies she is styled now the New 
Omphale, new Deianeira, and now Hera. Cratinus ! 
flatly called her a prostitute in these lines :-— 
““As his Hera, Aspasia was born, the child of Un- 

natural Lust, 

A prostitute past shaming.” 
And it appears also that he begat from her that 
bastard son about whoin Eupolis, in-dns-Demes,: 
represented him as inquiring with these words :-— 
«And my bastard, doth he live?” 
to which Myroniides replies :— 


“Yea, and long had been a man, 
Had he not feared the misehief of his harlot-birth.”’ * 


1 In his ‘‘ Cheirons ’ (sce chapter iii. 3). 
2 Kock, op. cat. i. p. 282. 71 
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So renowned and celebrated did Aspasia become, 
they say, that even Cyrus, the one who went to war 
with the Great King for the sovereignty of the Per- 
sians, gave the name of Aspasia to that one of his 
concubines whom he loved best, who before was 
called Milto. She was a Phocaean by birth, daugh- 
ter of one Hermotimus, and, after Cyrus had fallen 
in battle, was carried captive to the King,! and ac- 
quired the greatest influence with him. These things 
coming to my recollection as | write, it were perhaps 
unnatural to reject and pass them by. 


XXV. But to return to the war against the Sa: 


mians, they accuse Pericles of getting the decree for 
this passed at “thé re request_of Aspasia and in_the 
special behalf of the Milestans. 
were waging their war for thé possession of Prieng, 
and the Samians were getting the better of it, and 
when the Athenians ordered them to stop the 
contest and submit the case to arbitration at Athens, 
they would not obey. So Pericles set sail and broke 
up the oligarchical government which Samos had, 
and then took fifty of the foremost men of the 
state, with as many of their children, as hostages, 
and sent them off to Lemnos. And yet they say 
that every one of these hostages offered him a talent 
on his own account, and that the opponents of de- 
mocracy in the city offered him many talents besides. 
And still further, Pissouthnes, the Persian satrap, 
who had much good-will towards the Samians, sent 
him ten thousand gold staters and interceded for the 
city. However, Pericles took none of these bribes, 
but treated the Samians just as he had determined, | 
set up a demecracy and sailed back to Athens. Then/ 


1 Cf. Xenophon, Anabasis, i. 10, 2. 
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the Samians at once revolted, after Pissouthnes had 
stolen away their hostages from Lemnos for them, 

and in other ways equipped them for the war. Once 
more, therefore, Pericles set sail against them. They 

were not victims of sloth, nor yet of abject terror, 

but full of exceeding zeal in their determination to 
contest the supremacy of the sea. In a fierce sea- | 
fight which came off near an island called Tragia, | 3 
Pericles won a brilliant victory, with four and forty NZ 
ships outfighting seventy, twenty of which were 
infantry transports. 

XXVI. Close on the heels of his victorious pur- 
suit came his seizure of the harbour, and then he 
laid formal siege to the Samians, who, somehow or 
other, still had the daring to sally forth and fight 
with him before their walls. But soon a second and 
a larger armament came from Athens, and the 
Samians were completely beleaguered and shut in. 
Then Pericles took sixty triremes and sailed out into 
the main sea, as most authorities say, because he 
wished to meet a fleet of Phoenician ships which was 
coming to the aid of the Samians, and fight it at as 
great a distance from Samos as possible ; but accord- 
ing to Stesimbrotus, because he had designs on 
Cyprus, which seems incredible. But in any case, 
whichever design he cherished, he seems to have 
made a mistake. For no sooner had he sailed off 
than Melissus, the son of Ithagenes, a philosopher 
who was then acting as general at Samos, despising 
either the small number of ships that were left, or 
the inexperience of the generals in charge of them, 
persuaded his fellow-citizens to make an attack upon 
the Athenians. In the battle that ensued the 
Samians were victorious, taking many of their enemy 
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captive, and destroying many of their ships, so that 
they commanded the sea and laid in large store of 
such necessaries for the war as they did not have 
before. And Aristotle says that Pericles was himself 
also defeated by Melissus in the sea-fight which pre- 
ceded this. 

The Samians retaliated upon the Athenians by 
branding their prisoners in the forehead with owls ; 
for the Athenians had once branded some of them 
with the samaena. Now the samaena is a ship of 
war with a boar’s head design for prow and ram, but 
more capacious than usual and paunchlike, so that 
it is a good deep-sea traveller and a swift sailer too. 
It got this name because it made its first appearance 
in Samos, where Polycrates the tyrant had some 
built. To these brand-marks, they say, the verse of 
Aristophanes ! made riddling reference :-— 


‘ For oh! how lettered is the folk of the Samians!”’ 


XXVII. Be that true or not, when Pericles learned 
of the disaster which had befallen his fleet, he came 
speedily to its aid. And though Melissus arrayed 
his forces against him, he conquered and routed the 
enemy and at once walled their city in, preferring to 
get the upper hand and capture it at the price of 
money and time, rather than of the wounds and deadly 
perils of his fellow-citizens. And since it was a hard 
task for him to restrain the Athenians in their im- 
patience of delay and eagerness to fight, he separated 
his whole force into eight divisions, had them draw 
lots, and allowed the division which got the white 
bean to feast and take their ease, while the others 


1 From his Babylonians, not extant. Kock, op. cit. i. p. 
408. 
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did the fighting. And this is the reason, as they 
say, why those who have had a gay and festive lime 
eall it a “ white day,’—from the white bean. 

Ephorus says that Pericles actually erployed 
siege-engincs, in his adniiration of their novelty, and 
that Artemon the engineer was with him there, who, 
since he was lame, and so had to be brought on a 
stretcher to the works which demanded his instant 
attention, was dubbed Periphoretus. Heracleides 
Ponticus, however, refutes this story out of the 
poems of Anacreon, in which Artemon Periphoretus 
is mentioncd many gencrations before the Samian 
War and its events. And he says that Artemon was 
very luxurious in his life, as well as weak and _ panic- 
stricken in the presence of his fears, and therefore 
for the most part sat still at home, while two servants 
held a bronze shield over his head to keep anything 
from falling down upon it. Whenever he was forced 
to go abroad, he had himself earried in a little 
hammock which was berne along just above thie 
surface of the ground. On this account he was 
called Periphoretus. 

XXVIII. After eight months the Samians surren- \ 
dered, and Pericles tore down their walls, took away 
their ships of war, and laid a heavy fine upon them, 
part of which they paid at once, and part they agreed 
to pay at a fixed time, giving hostages therefor. To 
these details Duris the Samian adds stuff for tragedy, 
accusing the Athenians and Pericles of great 
brutality, which is recorded neither by Thucydides, 
nor Ephorus, nor Aristotle. But he appears not to 
speak the truth when he says, forsooth, that Pericles 
had the Samian trierarchs and marines brought into 
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the market-place of Miletus and crucified there, and 
that then, when they had already suffered grievously 
for ten days, he gave orders to break their heads in 
with clubs and make an end of them, and then cast 
‘their bodies forth without burial rites. Atall events, 
since it is not the wont of Duris, even in cases where 
he has no private and personal interest, to hold his 
narrative down to the fundamental truth, it is all the 
more likely that here, in this instance, he has given a 
dreadful portrayal of the calamities of his country, 
that he might calumniate the Athenians. 

When Pericles, after his subjection of Samos, had 
returned to Athens, he gave honourable burial 
to those who had fallen in the war, and for the 
oration which he made, according to the custom, 
over_their_ tombs he son the greatest admiration. 
But as he came down from the bema, while the rest 
of the women clasped his hand and fastened wreaths 
and fillets on his head, as though he were some 
victorious athlete, Elpinice drew nigh and _ said: 
“ This is admirable in thee, Pericles, and deserving of 
wreaths, in that thou hast lost us many brave citizens, 
not in a war with Phoenicians or Medes, like my 
brother Cimon, but in the subversion of an allied and 
kindred city.’ On Elpinice’s saying this, Pericles, 
with a quiet smile, it is said, quoted to her the verse 
of Archilochus :-— 


“Thou hadst not else, in spite of years, perfumed 
thyself.” + 


fon says that he had the most astonishingly great 
thoughts of himself for having subjected the 


1 That is, ‘‘thou art too old to meddle in affairs.” Cf. 
chapter x. 5. 
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Samians; whereas Agamemnon was al] of ten years 
in taking a barbarian city, he had im nine months 
time reduced the foremost and most powerful people 
of Ionia. And indeed his estimate of himself was 
not unjust, nay, the war actually brought with it much 
uncertainty and great peril, if indeed, as Thucydides 
says,! the city of Samos came within a very little 
of stripping from Athens her power on the sea. 

~ XXIX. After this, when the billows of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War were already rising and swelling, he 
persuaded the people to send aid and succour to the 
Corcyraeans 2 in their war with the Corinthians, and 
so to attach to themselves an island with a vigorous 
naval power at a time when the Peloponnesians were 
as good as actually at war with them. But when the \ 
people had voted to send the aid and succour, he — 
despatched Lacedaemonius, the son of Cimon, with , 
only ten ships, as it were in mockery of him. Now/ 
there was much good-will and friendship on the part 
of the house of Cimon towards the Lacedaemonians. 
In order, therefore, that in case no great or con- 
spicuous achievement should be performed under the 
generalship of Lacedaemonius, he might so be all the 
more caluminated for his laconism, or sympathy with 
Sparta, Pericles gave him only a few ships, and sent 
him forth against his will. And in general he was 
prone to thwart and check the sons of Cimon, on 
the plea that not even in their names were they 
genuinely native, but rather aliens and strangers, 
since one of them bore the name of Lacedaemonius, 
another that of Thessalus, and a third that of Eleius. 
And they were all held to be the sons of a woman of 
Arcadia.* 


1 viii. 76, 4. 2 433 B.c. 3 Cf. Cimon, xvi. 1. 
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Accordingly, being harshly criticised because of \ 
these paltry ten ships, on the ground that he had 
furnished scanty aid and succour to the needy 
friends of Athens, but a great pretext for war to 
her accusing enemies, he afterwards sent out other 
ships, and more of them, to Corcyra,—the ones | 
which got there after the battle.t 

The Caxinthjans were incensed at this procedure, 
and denounced the Athenians at Sparta, and were 
joined by the Megarians, who brought their com- 
plaint that from every market-pJace and from all 
the harbours over which the Athenians had control, 
they were excluded and driven away, contrary to the 
common law and the formal oaths of the Greeks ; 
the Aeginetans also, deeming themselves wronged 
and outraged, kept up a secret wailing in the ears of 
the Lacedaemonians, since they had not the courage 
to accuse the Athenians openly. At this juncture 
Potidaea, too, a city that was subject to Athens, 
although a colony of Corinth, revolted, and the 
siege laid to her hastened on the war all the 
more. 

/Notwithstanding all, since embassies were repeat- 
edly sent to Athens, and since Archidamus, the 
king of the Lacedaemonians, tried to bring to a 
peaceful settlemeat most of the accusations of his 
allies and to soften their anger, it does not seem 
probable that the war would have come upon the 
Athenians for any remaining reasons, if only they \ 
could have been persuaded to rescind their decree | 
against the Megarians and be reconciled with them. | 
And therefore, since it was Pericles who was most 
of all opposed to this, and who incited the people t 


1 Cf. Thucydides, i. 50, 5. 
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abide by their eontention with the Megarians, he 
alone was held responsible for the war./ 

XXX. They say that when an embassy had come 
from Laeedaemon to Athens to treat of these 
matters, and Pericles was shielding himself behind 
the plea that a eertain law prevented his taking 
down the tablet on whieh the deeree was inscribed, 
Polyalces, one of the ambassadors, cried : “‘ Well then, 
don’t take it down, but turn the tablet to the wall ; 
surely there’s no law preventing that.” Clever as 
the proposal was, however, not one whit the more 
did Pericles give in. He must have secretly cherished, 
then, as it seems, some private grudge against the 
Megarians ; but by way of public and open charge 
he aecused them of appropriating to their own 
profane uses_the sacred territory of Eleusis, and 
proposed a decree that a herald be sent to them, 
the same to go also to the Lacedaemonians with a 
denunciation of the Megarians. This decree, at any 
rate, is the work of Pericles, and aims at a reasonable 
and humane justification of his course. But after 
the herald who was sent, Anthemocritus, had been 
put to death through the agency of the Megarians, 
as it was believed, Charinus proposed a deerec 
against them, to the effect that there be irrecon- 
eilable and implacable enmity on the part of Athens 
towards them, and that whosoever of the Megarians 
should set foot on the soil of Attiea be punished 
with death; and that the generals, whenever they 
should take their ancestral oath of office, add to 
their oath this clause, that they would invade the 
Megarid twice during each succeeding vear; and 
that Anthemocritus be buried honourably at the 
Thriasian gates, which are now called the Dipylum. 
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But the Megarians denied the murder of Anthe- 
mocritus, and threw the blame for Athenian hate on 
Aspasia and Pericles, appealing to those far-famed 
and hackneycd versicles of the “ Acharnians "’ :— 


« Simaetha, harlot, one of Megara’s womankind, 
Was stolen by gilded youths more drunk than 
otherwise ; 
And so the Megarians, pangs of wrath all reeking 
hot, 
Paid back the theft and raped of Aspasia’s 
harlots two.” ! 


XXXI. AV ell, then, whatever the original ground 
for enacting the decree,—and it is no easy matter to 
determine this,—the fact that it was not rescinded 
all men alike lay to the charge of Pericles. Only, 
some say that he persisted in his refusal in a lofty 
spirit and with a clear perception of the best 
interests of the city, regarding the injunction laid 
upon it as a test of its submissiveness, and _ its 
compliance as a confession of weakness; while others 
hold that it was rather with a sort of arrogance and 
love of strife, as well as for the display of his power, 
that he scornfully defied the Lacedaemonians. 

But the worst charge of all, and yet the oné’which 
has the most vouchers, runs something like this. 
Pheidias the sculptor was contractor for the great 
statue, as I have said, and being admitted to the 
friendship of Pericles, and acquiring the greatest 
influence with him, made some enemies through the 
jealousy which he excited; others also made use of 
him to test the people and see what sort of a judge 
it would be in a case where Pericles was involved. 


1 Verses 524 fff. 
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These latter persuaded one Menon, an assistant ot 
Pheidias, to take a suppliant’s scat in the market- 
place and demand immunity from punishment in 
case he should bring information and accusation 
against Pheidias. The people accepted the man’s 
proposal, and formal prosecution of Pheidias was 
made in the asseinbly. Embezzlement, indecd, was 
not proven, for the gold of the statue, from the very 
start, had been so wrought upon and cast about it by 
Pheidias, at the wise suggestion of Pericles, that 1t 
could all be taken off and weighed,! and this is what 
Pericles actually ordered the accusers of Pheidias to 
do at this time. 

But the reputation of his works nevertheless 
brought a burden of jealous hatred upon Pheidias, 
and especially the fact that when he wrought the 
battle of the Amazons on the shield of the goddess, 
he carved out a figure that suggested himself as a 
bald old man lifting on high a stone with both hands, 
and also inserted a very fine likeness of Pericles 
fighting with an Amazon. And the attitude of the 
hand, which holds out a spear in front of the face of 
Pericles, is cunningly contrived as it were with a 
desire to conceal the resemblance, which is, however, 
plain to be seen from either side. 

Pheidias, accordingly, was led away to prison, and 
died there of sickness; but some say of poison 
which the enemies of Pericles provided, that they 
might bring calumny upon him. And to Menon 
the informer, on motion of Glycon, the people 
gave immunity from taxation, and enjoined upon 
the generals to make provision for the man’s 
safety. 


1 Cf, Thucydides, ii. 13, 5. 
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XXXII. About this time also Aspasia was put on 
trial for impiety, Hermippus the comic pcet being 
her prosecutor, who alleged further against her that 
she received free-born women into a place of assign- 
ation for Pericles. And Diopeithes brought in a bill 
providing for the public impeachment of such as did 
not believe in gods, or who taught doctrines regard- 
ing the heavens, directing suspicion against Pericles 
by means of Anaxagoras. The people accepted with 
delight these slanders, and so, while they were in this 
mood, a bill was passed, on motion of Dracontides, 
that Pericles should deposit his accounts of public 
moneys with the prytanes, and that the jurors should 
decide upon his case with ballots which had lain 
upon the altar of the goddess on the acropolis. But 
Hagnon amended this clause of the bill with the 
motion that the case be tried before fifteen hundred 
jurors in the ordinary way, whether one wanted to 
call it a prosecution for embezzlement and bribery, or 
malversation. 

(Well, then, Aspasia he begged off, by shedding 
copious tears at the trial, as Aeschines says, and 
by entreating the jurors; and he feared for Anax- 
agoras so much that he sent him away from the 
city. And since in the case of Pheidias he had 
come into collision with the people, he feared a 
jury in his own case, and so kindled into flame 
the threatening and smouldering war, hoping thereby 
to dissipate the charges made against him and allay 
the people’s jealousy, inasmuch as when great under- 
takings were on foot, and great perils threatened, 
the city entrusted herself to him and to him alone, 
by reason of his worth and power, Such, then, are 
the reasons which are alleged for his not suffering 
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the people to yield to the Lacedaemonians ; but the 
truth about it is not clear. 

XXXIII. The Lacedaemonians, perceiving that if 
he were deposed they would find the Athenians 
more pliant in their hands, ordered them to drive 
out the Cylonian pollution,! in which the family of 
Pericles on his mother’s side was involved, as 
Thucydides states.2 But the attempt brought a 
result the opposite of what its makers designed, for 
in place of suspicion and slander, Pericles won even 
greater confidence and honour among the citizens 
than before, because they saw that their enemies 
hated and feared him above all other men. There- 
fore also, before Archidamus invaded Attica with 
the Peloponnesians, Pericles made public proclama- 
tion to the Athenians, that in case Archidamus, 
while ravaging everything else, should spare his 
estates, either out of regard for the friendly tie that 
existed between them, or with an eye to affording 
his enemies grounds for sjander, he would make over 
to the city his lands and the homesteads thereon. 

Accordiugly, the Lacedaemonians and their allies 
invaded Attica with a great host under the leader- 
ship of Archidamus the king. And they advanced, 
ravaging the country as they went, as far as 
Acharnae, where they encamped, supposing that the 
Athenians would not tolerate it, but would fight 
with them out of angry pride. (Pericles, however, 
looked upon it as a terrible thing to join battle with 
sixty thousand Peloponnesian and Boeotian hoplites 

1 That is, members of the Alemaeonid family, which was 
involved in the stain of bloodguiltiness when the archon 
Megacles, about 636 B.c., sacrilegiously slew the followers of 
Cylon. See Plutarch, Solon, xii. 1-3; Thucydides, i. 126. 

£1,127, 4. 
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(those who made the first invasion were as numerous 
as that), and stake the city itself upon the issue. 
So he tried to calm down those who were eager to 
fight, and who were in distress at what the enemy 
was doing, by saying that trees, though cut and 
lopped, grew quickly, but if men were destroyed it 
was not easy to get them again. And he would 
not call the people together into an assembly, 
fearing that he would be constrained against his 
better judgement, but, like the helmsman of a ship, 
who, when a stormy wind swoops down upon it in 
the open sea, makes all fast, takes in sail, and 
exercises his skill, disregarding the tears and 
entreaties of the sea-sick and timorous passengers, 
so he shut the city up tight, put all parts of it 
under safe garrison, and exercised his own judge- 
ment, little heeding the brawlers and malcontents. 
And yet many of his friends beset him with 
entreatics, and many of his enemies with threats 
and denunciations, and choruses sang songs of 
scurrilous mockery, railing at his generalship for its 
cowardice, and its abandonment of everything to 
the enemy. Cleon, too, was already harassing him, 
taking advantage of the wrath with which the 
citizens regarded him to make his own way toward 
the leadership of the people, as these anapaestic 
verses of Hermippus! show :— 


“Thou king of the Satyrs, why pray wilt thou not 
Take the spear for thy weapon, and stop the dire 
talk 
With the which, until now, thou conductest the war, 
While the soul of a Teles is in thee? 


1 From his ‘‘ Moirai,” or Fates. Kock, Com, Att. Frag., i. 
pp. 236 f. 
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If the tiniest knife is but laid on the stone 
To give it an edge, thou gnashest thy teeth, 
As if bitten by fiery Cleon.” 


XXXIV. However, Pericles was moved by no such 
things, but gently and silently underwent the 
ignominy and the hatred, and, sending out an 
armament of a hundred ships against the 
Peloponnesus, did not himself sail with it, but 
remained behind, keeping the eity under watch and 
ward and well in hand, until the Peloponnesians 
withdrew. Then, by way of soothing the multitude, 
who, in spite of their enemies’ departure, were 
distressed over the war, he won their favour by 
distributions of moneys and proposed allotments of 
conquered lands; the Aeginetans, for instance, he 
drove out entirely, and parcelled out their island 
among the Athenians by lot. And some consolation 
was to be had from what their enemies suffered. 
For the expedition around the Peloponnesus ravaged 
much territory and sacked villages and small cities, 
while Pericles himself, by land, invaded the Megarid 
and razed it all. Wherein also it was evident that 
though their enemies did the Athenians much harm 
by land, they suffered mueh too at their hands by 
sea, and therefore would not have protracted the 
war to such a length, but would have speedily given 
up, just as Pericles prophesied in the beginning, had 
not a_ terrible visitation from heaven thwarted 
human ealeulations. 

As it was, in the first place, a_ pestilentia! 
destruction fell upon them! and devoured clean the 
prime of their youth and power. It weakened 


1 4308.0. Cf. Thucydides, ii. 47--54. 
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them in body and in spirit, and made them 
altogether wild against Pericles, so that, for all the 
world as the mad will attack a physician or a father, 
so they, in the delirium of the plague, attempted 
to do him harm, persuaded thereto by his enemies. 
These urged that the plague was caused by the 
crowding of the rustic multitudes together into the 
city, where, in the summer season, many were 
huddled together in small dwellings and stifling 
barracks, and compelled to lead a stay-at-home and 
inactive life, instead of being in the pure and open 
air of heaven as they were wont. They said that 
Pericles was responsible for this, who, because of 
the war, had poured the rabble from the country 
into the walled city, and then gave that mass of 
men no employment whatever, but suffered them, 
thus penned up like cattle, to fill one another full 
of corruption, and provided them no change or 
respite. 

m XXXYV. Desiring to heal these evils, and at the 
same time to inflict some annoyance upon the 


enemy, he manned_a hundred and fifty ships of war, 
and, after embarking many brave hoplites and 
horsemen, was on the point of putting out to sea, 
affording great hope to the citizens, and no less 
fear to the enemy in consequence of so great a 
force. But when the ships were already manned, 
and Pericles had gone aboard his own trireme, it 
chanced that the sun was eclipsed and darkness 
came on, and all were thoroughly frightened, 
looking upon it as a great portent. Accordingly, 
seeing that his stecrsman was timorous and utterly 
perplexed, Pericles held up his cloak before the 
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man’s eyes, and, thus covering them, asked him if 
he thought it anything dreadful, or portentous of 
anything dreadful. “No,” said the steersman. 
“How then,” said Pericles, “is yonder event 
different from this, except that it is something 
rather larger than my cloak which has caused the 
obscurity?” At any rate, this tale is told in the 
schools of philosophy. 

Well, then, on sailing forth, Pericles seems to 
have accomplished nothing worthy of his prepara- 
tions, but atter laying siege to sacred Epidaurus, 
which awakened a hope that it might be captured 
he had no such good fortune, because of the plague. 
Its fierce onset destroyed not only the Athenians 
themselves, but also those who, in any manner 
soever, had dealings with their ‘forces. The 
Athenians being exasperated against him on this 
account, he tried to appease and encourage them. 
He did not, however, succeed in allaying their 
wrath, nor yet in changing their purposes, before 
they got their hostile ballots into their hands, 
became masters of his fate, stripped him of his 
command, and punished him with a fine.) The 
amount of this was fifteen talents, according to 
those who give the lowest, and fifty, according to 
those who give the highest figures. The public 
prosecutor mentioned in the records of the case 
was Cleon, as Idomeneus says, but according to 
Theophrastus it was Simmias, and Heracleides 
Ponticus mentions Lacratides. 

XXXVI. So much, then, for his public troubles ; 
they were likely soon to cease, now that the multi- 
tude had stung him, as it were, and left their passion 
with their sting ; but his domestic affairs were in a 
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1 d:aterapayyeva Fuhr and Blass, after Sauppe : d:arerapay- 
pevye. 
2 éroeito Fuhr and Blass, with FaS, and after Sauppe: 


ewolei. 
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sorry plight, since he had lost not a few of his 
intimate friends during the pestilence, and had for 
some time been rent and torn by a family feud. 
The eldest of his legitimate sons, Xanthippus, who 
was naturally prodigal, and had married a young 
and extravagant wife, the daughter of Tisander, the 
son of Epilycus, was much displeased at his father’s 
exactitude in making him but a meagre allowance, 
and that a little at a time. Accordingly, he sent to 
one of his father’s friends and got money, pre- 
tending that Pericles bade him do it. When the 
friend afterwards demanded repayment of the loan, 
Pericles not only refused it, but brought suit against 
him to boot. So the young fellow, Xanthippus, 
incensed at this, fell to abusing his father, 
publishing abroad, to make men laugh, his conduct 
of affairs at home, and the discourses which he held 
with the sophists. For instance, a certain athlete 
had hit Epitimus the Pharsalian with a javelin, 
accidentally, and killed him, and Pericles, Xanthippus 
said, squandered an entire day discussing with 
Protagoras whether it was the javelin, or rather the 
one who hurled it, or the judges of the contests, 
that “in the strictest sense” ought to be held 
responsible for the disaster. Besides all this, 
the slanderous charge concerning his own wife 
Stesimbrotus says was sown abroad in public by 
Xanthippus himself, and also that the quarre) which 
the young man had with his father remained utterly 
incurable up to the time of his death,—for 
Xanthippus fell sick and died during the plague. 
Pericles Jost his sister also at that time, and of 
his relatives and friends the largest part, and those 
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who were most serviceable to hin. in his administra- 
tion of the city. He did not, however, give up, 
nor yet abandon his loftiness and grandeur of spirit) 
because of his calamities, nay, he was not even seen 
to weep, either at the funeral rites, or at the grave 
of any of his connections, until indeed he lost the 
very last remaining one of his own legitimate sons, 
Paralus. Even though he was bowed down at this 
stroke, he nevertheless tried to persevere in his _ 
habit and maintain his spiritual greatness, but as 
he laid a wreath upon the dead, he was vanquished 
by his anguish at the sight, so that he broke out 
into wailing, and shed a multitude of tears, although 
he had never done any such thmg in all his life 
before. 

XXXVII. The city made trial of its other 
generals and counsellors for the conduct of the 
war, but since no one appeared to have weight that 
was adequate or authority that was competent 
for such leadership, ifeucarmed for Pericles,—and 
summoned a rar-otbce.! 
He was lying dejectedly at home because cf his 
sorrow, but was persuaded by Alcibiades and _ his 
other friends to resume his public life. When the 
people had apologized for their thankless treatment 
of him, and he had undertaken again the conduct of 
the state, and been elected general, he asked for a 
suspension of the law concerning children born out 
of wedlock,—a law which he himself had formerly 
introduced,—in order that the name and lineage of 
his house might not altogether expire through lack 
of succession. 

The circumstances of this law were as follows. 


1 429 B.c. 
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1 SadarOdvovc., rapopwuevurs Fuhr and Blass, after Sauppe : 
SitardavOavovoa, mapopwueva: (referring to the prosecutions). 

2 8 ofy Fuhrand Blass, with F8S: ody. 

3 gv6pwrivewy Fubr and Blass, with F8&S + avépwrlves. 
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Many years before this,1 when Pericles was at the 
height of his political career and had sons born in 
wedlock, as I have said, he proposed a law that 
only those should be reckoned Athenians whose 
parents on both sides were Athenians. And so 
when the king of Egypt sent a present to the 
people of forty thousand measures of grain, and 
this had to be divided up among the citizens, there 
was a great crop of prosecutions against citizens of 
illegal birth by the law of Pericles, who had up to 
that time escaped notice and been overlooked, and 
many of them also suffered at the hands of informers. 
As a result, a little less than five thousand were 
convicted and sold into slavery, and those who 
retained their citizenship and were adjudged to be 
Athenians were found, as a result of this scrutiny, to 
be fourteen thousand and fortyin number. It was, 
accordingly, 7 prave matter, that the law which had 
been rigorously enforced against so many should 
now be suspended by the very man who _ had 
introduced it, and yet the calamities which Pericles 
was-then suffering in his family life, regarded as a 
kind of penalty which he had paid for his arrogance 
and haughtiness of old, broke down the objections 
of the Athenians. They thought that what he 
suffered was by way of retribution, and that what 
he asked became a man to ask and men to grant, 
and so they suffered him to enroll his illegitimate 
son in the phratry-lists and to give him his own 
name. This was the son who afterwards conquered 
the Peloponnesians in a naval battle at the 
Arginusae islands,? and was put to death by the 
people along with his fellow-generals. 


1451-450 B.o. 2 406 B.o. 
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XXXVIII. At this time, it would seein, the 
plague laid hold of Pericles, not with a violent 
attack, as in the case of others, nor acute, but one 
which, with a kind of sluggish distemper that 
prolonged itself through varying ehanges, used up 
his body slowly and undermined the loftiness of his 
spirit. Certain it is that Theophrastus, in his 
“ Ethies,” querying whether one’s character follows 
the bent of one’s fortunes and is forced by bodily 
sufferings to abandon its high excellenee, records 
this fact, that Pericles, as he lay sick, showed one 
of his friends who was come to see him an amulet 
that the women had hung round his neck, as much 
as to say that he was very badly off to put up with 
such folly as that. 

Being now near his end,! the best of the citizens 
and those of his friends who survived were sitting 
around him holding discourse of his excellence and 
power, how great they had been, and estimating all 
his achievements and the number of his trophies,— 
there were nine of these which he had set up as the 
city’s vietorious general. This discourse they were 
holding with one another, supposing that he no 
longer understood them but had lost consciouness. 


He had been attending to it all, however, and | 


speaking out among them said he was amazed 
at their praising and commemorating that in 
him which was due as much to fortune as to 
himself, and which had fallen to the lot of many 
generals besides, instead of mentioning his fairest 
and greatest title to their admiration ; “for,” said 


he, “no living Athenian ever put on mourning 


because of mie.’ 


1 He died in the autumn of 429 b.c, 
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1 uv@eduaos Fuhr and Blass with S (u@edpaor FF): 
Kona. 
2 atépa Fuhr and Blass with FS: ai6pfa. 
> cabapwrdry Fuhr and Blass with F8S: xa@ap¢. 
+ roradens tTuvds Fuhr and Blass with F8S: roiavrns. 
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XXXIX. So, then, the man is to be admired not 
only for his reasonableness and the gentleness which 
he maintained in the midst of many responsibilities 
and great enmities, but also for his loftiness of spirit, 
seeing that he regarded it as the noblest—of all 
his titles to honour-that he—had_never_gratified _his- 
envy or his passion in the exercise of his vast power, 
nox treated _any one of his foes as a foe incurable. 
And it seems to me that his otherwise puerile and 
pompous surname is rendered unobjectionable and 
becoming by this one circumstance, that it was so 
gracious a nature and a life so pure and undefiled in 
the exercise of sovereign power which were called 
Olympian, inasmuch as we do firmly hold that the 
divine rulers and kings of the universe are capable 
only of good, and incapable of evil. In this we are 
not like the poets, who confuse us with their ignorant 
fancies, and are convicted of inconsistency by their 
own stories, since they declare that the place where 
they say the gods dwell is a secure abode and tran- 
quil, without experience of winds and clouds, but 
gleaming through all the unbroken time with the 
soft radiance of purest light,!—implying that some 
such a manner of existence is most becoming to the 
blessed immortal; and yet they represent the gods 
themselves as full of malice and hatred and wrath 
and other passions which ill become even men of 
any sense. But this, perhaps, will be thought 
matter for discussion elsewhere. 

The progress of events wrought in the Athenians 

1 Cf. Odyssey, vi. 42 ff. 
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a swift appreciation of Pericles and a keen sense of 
his loss. For those who, while he lived, were 
oppressed by a sense of his power and felt that it 
kept them in obscurity, straightway on his removal 
made trial of other orators and popular leaders, only 
to be led to the confession that a character more 
moderate than his in its solemn dignity, and more 
august in its gentleness, had not becn created. 
That objectionable power of his, which they had 
used to call monarchy and tyranny, seemed to them 
now to have been a saving bulwark of the consti- 
tution, so greatly was the state afflicted by the 
corruption and manifold baseness which he had kept 
weak and grovelling, thereby covering it out of 
sight and preventing it from becoming incurably 
powerful. 
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1 Bapirnra MSS., Sint.!, Coraés, and Bekker: Bpadvrira 
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I, Sucu were the memorable things in the career 
of Pericles, as we have received them, and now let 
us change the course of our narrative and tell of 
Fabius. It was a nymph, they say, or a woman 
native to the country, according to others, who 
consorted with Hercules by the river Tiber, and 
became by him the mother of Fabius, the founder of 
the family of the Fabii, which was a large one, and 
of high repute in Rome. But some writers state 
that the first members of the family were called 
Fodii in ancient times, from their practice of taking 
wild beasts in pitfalls. For down to the present 
time “ fossae’”’ is the Latin for ditches, and “ fodere”’ 
for to dig. In course of time, by a change of two 
letters, they were called Fabii. This family pro- 
duced many great men, and froin Rullus, the greatest 
of them, and on this account ealled Maximus by the 
Romans, the Fabius Maximus of whom we now write 
was fourth in descent. . 

He had the surname of Verrucosus from a 
physical peculiarity, namely, a small wart growing 
above his lip; and that of Ovicula, which signifies 
Lambkin, was given him because of the gentleness 
and gravity of his nature when he was yet a child. 
Indeed, the calmness and silence of his demeanour, 
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the great caution with which he indulged in childish 
pleasures, the slowness and difficulty with which he 
learned his lessons, and his contented submissiveness 
in dealing with his comrades, led those who knew 
him superficially to suspect him of something like 
foolishness and stupidity. Only a few discerned 
the inexorable firmness in the depth of his soul, 
and the magnanimous and leonine qualities of his 
nature. But soon, as time went on and he was 
roused by the demands of active life, he made it 
clear even to the multitude that his seeming lack of 
energy was only lack of passion, that his caution was 
prudence, and that his never being quick nor even 
easy to move made him always steadfast and sure. 
He saw that the conduct of the state was a great 
task, and that wars must be many; he therefore 
trained his body for the wars (nature’s own armour, 
as it were), and his speech as an instrument of 
persuasion with the people, giving it a form right 
well befitting his manner of life. For it had no 
affectation, nor any empty, forensic grace, but an 
import of peculiar dignity, rendered weighty by an 
abundance of maxims. These, they say, most 
resembled those which Thueydides employs. And a 
speech of his is actually preserved, which was pro- 
nounced by him before the people in eulogy of his 
son,! who died consul. 

II. The first? of the five consulships in which he 
served brought him the honour of a triumph over 
the Ligurians. These were defeated by him in 
battle, with heavy loss, and retired into the Alps, 
where they ceased plundering and harrying the 
parts of Italy next to them. But Hannibal now 


1 Cf. Cicero, Cato Maior, 4. 2 233 B.C. 
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2 aradovons with CS: dwoxadovons. 
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burst into Italy,! and was at first victorious in battle 
at the river Trebia. Then he marched through 
Tuscany, ravaging the country, and smote Rome 
with dire consternation and fear. Signs and portents 
occurred, some familiar to the Romans, like peals of 
thunder, others wholly strange and quite extra- 
ordinary. For instance, it was said that shields 
sweated blood, that ears of corn were cut at Antium 
with blood upon them, that blazing, fiery stones fell 
from on high, and that the people of Falerii saw the 
heavens open and many tablets fall down and scatter 
themselves abroad, and that on one of these was 
written in letters plain to sec, “Mars now brandisheth 
his weapons.”? The consul, Gaius Flaminius, was 
daunted by none of these things, for he was a man 
of a fiery and ambitious nature, and besides, he was 
elated by great successes which he had won before 
this, in a manner contrary to all expectation. He 
had, namely, although the senate dissented from 
his plan, and his colleague violently opposed it, joined 
battle with the Gauls and defeated them. Fabius 
also was less disturbed by the signs and portents, 
because he thought it would be absurd, although 
they had great effect upon many. But when he 
learned how few in number the enemy were, and 
how great was their lack of resources, he exhortcd 
the Romans to bide their time, and not to give 
battle to a man who wielded an army trained by 
many contests for this very issue, but to send aid to 
their allies, to keep their subject cities well in hand, 
and to suffer the culminating vigour of Hannibal 
to sink and expire of itself, like a flame that flares 
up from scant and slight material. 


1 2183.0, 7? Manors telum suum concutit (Livy, xxii. 1). 
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III. Flaminius, however, was not persuaded, but 
declared that he would not suffer the war to be 
brought near Rome, and that he would not, like 
Camillus of old, fight in the city for the city’s 
defence. Accordingly, he ordered the tribunes to 
lead the army forth. But as Flaminius himself 
sprang upon his horse, for no apparent reason, and 
unaccountably, the animal was seized with quivering 
fright, and he was thrown and fell head foremost to 
the ground. Nevertheless, he in no wise desisted 
from his purpose, but since he had set out at the 
beginning to face Hannibal, drew up his forces near 
the lake called Thrasymené,! in ‘Tuscany. 

When the soldiers of both armies had engaged. 
at the very crisis of the battle, an earthquake 
occurred, by which cities were overthrown, rivers 
diverted from their channels, and fragments of cliffs 
torn away. And yet, although the disaster was so 
violent, no one of the combatants noticed it at all. 
Flaminius himself, then, while displaying many deeds 
of daring and prowess, fell, and round about him the 
flower of his army. The rest were routed with 
much slaughter. Fifteen thousand were cut to 
pieces, and as many more taken prisoners. The 
body of Flaminius, to which Hannibal was eager to 
give honourable burial because of his valour, could 
not be found among the dead, but disappeared, no 
one ever knowing how. 

Now of the defeat sustained at the Trebia,? neither 


1 Tarsimene, Polybius, iii. 82; Trasimenus, Livy, xxii. 4. 
3 Cf. chapter ii. 2. 
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the general who wrote nor the messenger who was 
sent with the tidings gave a straightforward account, 
‘tthe victory being falsely declared uncertain and 
doubtful ; but as soon as Pomponius the praetor 
heard of this second defeat, he called an assembly of 
the people, faced it, and without roundabout or 
deceptive phrases, but in downright fashion, said : 
«Men of Rome, we have been beaten in a great 
battle ; our army has been cut to pieces; our consul, 
Flaminius, is dead. Take ye therefore counsel for 
your own salvation and safety.” This speech of his 
fell like a tempest upon the great sea of pcople 
before him, and threw the city into commotion, nor 
could deliberate reasoning hold its own and stay the 
general consternation. But all were brought at last 
to be of one mind, namely, that the situation 
demanded a sole and absolute authority, which they 
call a dictatorship, and a man who would wield this 
authority with energy and without fear; that Fabius 
Maximus, and he alone, was such a man, having a 
spirit.and a dignity of character that fully matched 
the greatness of the office, and being moreover at 
the time of life when bodily vigour still suffices 
to carry out the counsels of the mind, and courage 
is tempered with prudence. 

IV. Accordingly, this course was adopted, and 
Fabius was appointed dictator. He himsclt ap- 
pointed Marcus Minucius to be his Master of Horse, 
and then at once asked permission of the senate to 
use a horse himself when in the field. For this was 
not his right, but was forbidden by an ancient law, 
either because the Romans placed their greatest 


1 In the absence of a consul, who alone could appoint a 
dictator, the people made Fabius pro-dictator (Livy, xxi. 8). 
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strength in their infantry, and for this reason thought 
that their commander ought to be with the phalanx 
and not leave it; or because they wished, since the 
power of the office in all other respects is as great as 
that of a tyrant, that in this point at least the 
dictator should be plainly dependent on the people. 
However, Fabius himself was minded to show forth 
at once the magnitude and grandeur of his office, 
that the citizens might be more submissive and 
obedient to his commands. He therefore appeared 
in public attended by a united band of twenty-four 
lictors with their fasces,) and when the remaining 
consul was coming to meet him, sent his adjutant to 
him with orders to disiniss his lictors, lay aside the 
insignia of his office, and meet him as a private 
person. 

After this, he began with the gods, which is the 
fairest of all beginnings, and showed the people that 
the recent disaster was due to the neglect and scorn 
with which the?r general had treated “religious tes, 
and not to the cowardice of those who fought under 
him. He thus induced them, instead of fearing 
their enemies, to propitiate and ‘honour the gods. It 
was not that he filled them with superstition, but 
rather that he emboldened their valour with piety, 
allaying and removing the fear which their enemies 
inspired, with hopes of aid from the gods. At this 
time, moreover, many of the so-called Sibylline books, 
containing secrets of service to the state, were con- 
sulted, and it is said that some of the oracular 
sayings therein preserved corresponded with the 
fortunes and events of the time. What was thus 
ascertained, however, could not be made public, but 


I Kach consul was allowed twelve. 
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the dictater, in the presence of all the people, vowed 
to sacrifice to the gods an entire year's inercase in 
goats, swine, sheep, and cattle, that is, all that 
Italy’s mountains, plains, rivers, and meadows should 
breed in the coming spring.! He likewise vowed to 
celebrate a musical and dramatic festival in honour 
of the gods, which should cost three hundred and 
thirty-three sestertia, plus three hundred and thirty- 
three denarii, plus one third of a denarius. This sum, 
in Greek money, amounts to ecighty-three thousand 
five hundred and eighty-thrce drachmas, plus two 
obols. Now the reason for the exact prescription of 
this particular number is hard to give, unless it was 
thereby desired to laud the power of the number 
three, as being a perfect number by nature, the first 
of odd numbers, the beginning of quantity, and as 
containing in itself the first differences and the 
elements of every number mingled and blended 
together. 

V. By thus fixing the thoughts of the people upon 
their relations with Heaven, Fabius made them more 
cheerful regarding the future. But he himself put 
all his hopes of victory in himsclf, believing that 
Heaven bestowed success by reason of wisdom and 
valour, and turned his attentions to Hannibal. He 
did not purpose to fight out. the issue with him, but 
wished, having plenty of tiine, money, and men, to 
wear out and consume gradually his culminating 
vigour, his scanty resources, and his small army. 
Therefore, always pitching his camp in hilly regions 
so as to be out of reach of the enemy’s cavalry, he 
hung threateningly over them. If they sat still, he 
too kept quiet; but if they moved, he would fetch a 


1 Ver sacrum (Livy xxii. 10). 
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circuit down from the heights and show himself just 
far enough away to avoid being forced to fight 
against his will, and yet near enough to make his 
very delays inspire the enemy with the fear that he 
was going to give battle at last. But for merely 
consuming time in this way he was generally dcs- 
pised by his countrymen, and roundly abused even in 
his own camp. Much more did his enemies think 
him a man of no courage and a mere nobody,—all 
except Hannibal. He, and he alone, eomprehended 
the cleverness of his antagonist, and the style of 
warfare which he had adopted. He therefore made up 
his mind that by every possible deviee and constraint 
his foe must be induced 10 fight, or else the Cartha- 
ginians were undone, since they were unable to use 
their weapons, in which they were superior, but were 
slowly losing and expending to no purpose their men 
and moneys, in which they were inferior. He there- 
fore resorted to every species of strategie trick and 
artifice, and tried them all, seeking, like a clever 
athlete, to get a hold upon his adversary. Now he 
would attack Fabius directly, now he would seek to 
throw his forces into confusion, and now he would 
try to lead him off every whither, in his desire to 
divorce him from his safe, defensive plans. 

But the purpose of Fabius, confident of a favourable 
issue, remained consistent and unchangeable. He 
was annoyed, however, by his Master of Horse, 
Minucius, who was eager to fight all out of season, 
and over bold, and who sought to win a following in 
the army, which he filled with mad impetuosity and 
empty hopes. The soldiers railed at Fabius and 
scornfully ealled him Hannibal’s pedagogue; but 
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Minucius they considered a great man, and a general 
worthy of Rome. All the more therefore did he 
indulge his arrogance and boldness, and scoffed at 
their encampments on the heights, where, as he said, 
the dictator was always arranging beautiful theatres 
for their spectacle of Italy laid waste with fire and 
sword. And he would ask the friends of Fabius 
whether he was taking his army up into heaven, 
having lost all hope of earth, or whether he wrapped 
himself in clouds and mists merely to run away from 
the enemy. When his friends reported this to Fabius, 
and advised him to do away with the opprobrium by 
risking battle, “In that case, surely,’ said he, “I 
should be a greater coward than I am now held to 
be, if through fear of abusive jests I should abandon 
my fixed plans. And verily the fear which one exer- 
cises in behalf of his country is not shameful; but 
to be frightened from one’s course by the opinions of 
men, and by their slanderous censures, that marks a 
man unworthy of so high an office as this, who 
makes himself the slave of the fools over whom he is 
in duty bound to be lord and master.” 

VI. After this, Hannibal fell into a grievous error. 
He wished to draw his army off some distance 
beyond Fabius, and occupy plains affording pasturagce. 
He therefore ordered his native guides to conduct 
him, immediately after supper, into the district of 
Casinum. But they did not hear the name correctly, 
owing to his foreign way of pronouncing it, and 
promptly hurried lis forees to the edge of Campania, 
into the city and district of Casilinum, through the 
midst of which flows a dividing river, called Vul- 
turnus by the Romans. The region is otherwise 
encompassed by mountains, but a narrow defile opens 
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out towards the sea, in the vicinity of which it 
Leeomes marshy, from the overflow of the river, has 
high sand-heaps, and terminates in a beach where 
there is no anchorage beeause of the dashing waves. 
While Hannibal was descending into this valley, 
Fabius, taking advantage of his acquaintance with 
. the weys, marched round him, and blocked up the 
narrow outlet with a detachment of four thousand 
heavy infantry. The rest of his army he posted to 
advantage on the remaining heights, while with the 
lightest and readiest of his troops he fell upon the 
enemy’s rear-guard, threw their whole army into 
confusion, and slew about eight hundred of them. 
Hannibal now perceived the mistake in his position, 
and its peril, and crucified the native guides who 
were responsible for it. He wished to effect a 
retreat, but despaired of dislodging his enemies by 
direct attack from the passes of which they were 
masters. All his men, moreover, were disheartened 
and fearful, thinking that they were surrounded on 
all sides by difficulties from which there was no 
escape. He therefore determined to cheat his 
enemies by a triek, the nature of which was as 
follows. 

He gave orders to take about two thousand of the 
cattle which they had captured, fasten to each of 
their horns a torch consisting of a bundle of withes 
or faggots, and then, in the night, at a given signal, 
to light the torches and drive the eattle towards the 
passes, along the defiles guarded by the enemy. As 
soon as his orders had been obeyed, he decamped 
with the rest of his army,in the darkness which had 
now eome, and led it slowly along. The cattle, as 
long as the fire was slight, and consumed only the 
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1 «at bracketed by Coraés and Bekker. 
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wood, went on quietly, as they were driven, towards 
the slopes of the mountains, and the shepherds and 
herdsmen who looked down from the heights were 
amazed at the flames gleaming on the tips of their 
horns. They thought an army was marching in 
close array by the light of many torches. But when 
the horns had been burned down to the roots, and the 
live flesh felt the flames, and the cattle, at the pain, 
shook and tossed their heads, and so covered one an- 
other with quantities of fire, then they kept no order 
in their going, but, in terror and anguish, went dash- 
ing down the mountains, their foreheads and tails 
ablaze, and setting fire also to much of the forest 
through which they fled. It was, of course, a fearful 
spectacle to the Romans guarding the passes. For 
the flames seemed to come from torches in the hands 
of men who were running hither and thither with 
them. They were therefore in great commotion and 
fear, believing that the enemy were advancing upon 
them from all quarters and surrounding them on 
every side. Therefore they had not the courage to 
hold their posts, but withdrew to the main body of 
their army on the heights, and abandoned the 
defiles. Instantly the light-armed troops of Hannibal 
came up and took possession of the passes, and the 
rest of his forces presently joined them without any 
fear, although heavily encumbered with much spoil. 
VII. It was still night when Fabius became aware 
of the ruse, for some of the cattle, in their random 
flight, were captured by his men; but he was afraid 
of ambushes in the darkness, and so kept still, with 
his forces under arms. When ‘i was day, however, he 
pursued the enemy, and nung upon their rear-guard, 
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and there wa3 hand-to-hand fighting over difficult 
ground,‘and much tumult and confusion. At last 
Hannibal sent back from his van a body of Spaniards, 
—nimble, light-footed men, and good mountaineers, 
who fell upon the heavy-armed Roman infantry, cut 
many of them to pieces,! and forced Fabius to turn 
back. And now more than ever was Fabius the 
mark for scorn and abuse. He had renounced all 
bold and open fighting, with the idea of conquering 
Hannibal by the exercise of superior judgment and 
foresight, and now he was clearly vanquished 
himself by these very qualities in his foe, and out- 
generalled. 

Hannibal, moreover, wishing to inflame still more 
the wrath of the Romans against Fabius, on coming 
to his fielas, gave orders to burn and destroy every- 
thing else, but had these spared, and these alone.? 
He also set a guard over them, which suffered no 
harm to be done them, and nothing to be taken from 
them. When this was reported at Rome, it brought 
more odium upon Fabius. The tribunes of the 
people also kept up a constant denunciation of him, 
chiefly at the instigation and behest of Metilius ; 
not that Metilius hated Fabius, but he was a kinsman 
of Minucius, the Master of Horse, and thought that 
slander of the one meant honour and fame for the 
other. The senate also was in an angry mood, and 
found particular fault with Fabius for the terms he 
had made with Hannibal concerning the prisoners of 
war. They had agreed between them to exchange 
the captives man for man, and if either party had 
more than the other, the one who recovered these 


1 One thousand, according to Polybius, iii. 94. 
2 Cf. Pericles, xxxiii. 2, 
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was to pay two hundred and fifty drachmas per man. 
Aecordingly, after the exchange of man for man was 
made, it was found that Hannibal still] had two 
hundred and forty Romans left. The senate decided 
not to send the ransom money for these, and found 
fault with Fabius for trying, in a manner unbecoming 
and unprofitable to the state, to reeover men whose 
eowardice had made thein a prey to the enemy. 
When Fabius heard of this, he bore the resentment 
of his fellow-citizens with equanimity, but since he 
had no money, and could not harbour the thought 
of cheating Hannibal and abandoning his country- 
men to their fate, he sent his son to Rome with 
orders to sell his fields! and bring the money to him 
at once, at camp. The young man sold the estates 
and quickly made his return, whereupon Fabius sent 
the ransom money to Hanrnibat and got back the 
prisoners of war. Many of these afterwards offered 
to pay him the price of their ransom, but in no case 
did he take it, remitting it rather for all. 

VIII. After this he was summoned to Rome by 
the priests to assist in sundry sacrifices, and put his 
forces in charge of Minucius, who was not to give 
battle, nor engage the enemy in any way. Such 
were not only the commands of Fabius as dictator, 
but also his reiterated counsels and requests. To all 
these Minueius gave little heed, and straightway 
began to threaten the enemy. One day he noticed 
that Hannibal had sent the larger part of his army 
-off to forage, whereupon he attacked the residue, 
drove them headlong inside their trenches, slew 
many of them, and inspired them all with the fear 
of being held in siege by him. When Hannibal's 


' Cf. chapter vii. 2. 
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forces were reunited in their camp, Minueius effected 
a safe retreat, thereby filling himself with measureless 
boastfulness and his soldiery with boldness. An 
exaggerated version of the affair speedily made its 
way to Rome, and Fabius, when he heard it, said he 
was more afraid of the sueeess of Minucius than he 
would be of his failure. But the people were exalted 
in spirit and joyfully ran to a meeting in the forum. 
There Metilius their tribune mounted the rostra 
and harangued them, extolling Minucius, but de- 
nouncing Fabius, not as a weakling merely, nor yet 
as a coward, but actually as a traitor. He also 
ineluded in his accusations the ablest and foremost 
men of the state besides. They had brought on the 
war at the outset, he said, in order to crush the 
people, and had at once flung the city into the hands 
of a man with sole and absolute authority, that he 
might, by his dilatory work, give Hannibal an 
assured position and time to reinforce himself with 
another army from Libya, on the plea that he had 
Italy in his power. 

IX. Then Fabius came forward to speak, but 
wasted no time on a defence of himself against the 
‘ptribune. He simply said that the sacrifices and 
sacred rites must be performed as quickly as possible, 
so that he might proceed to the army and punish 
Minucius for engaging the enemy contrary to his 
orders. Thereupon a great commotion spread swiftly 
through the people; they realized the peril that 
threatened Minucius. For the dietator has the 
power to imprison and put to death without trial, 
and they thought that the wrath of Fabius, provoked 
ina man of his great gentleness, would be severe 
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and implacable. Wherefore they were all terrified 
and held their peace, excepting only Metilius. He 
enjoyed immunity of person as tribune of the people 
(for this is the only magistracy which is not robbed 
of its power by the election of a dictator ; it abides 
when the rest are abolished!), and vehemently 
charged and prayed the people not to abandon 
Minucius, nor permit him to suffer the fate which 
Manlius Torquatus inflicted upon his son, whom he 
beheaded although crowned with laurel for the 
greatest prowess,” but to strip Fabius of his tyrant’s 
power and entrust the state to one who was able and 
willing to save it. 

The rabble were moved by such utterances. They 
did not dare to force Fabius to resign his sovereignty, 
unpopular as he was, but they voted that Minucius 
should have an equal share in the command, and 
should conduct the war with the same powers as the 
dictator,—a thing which had not happened before in 
Rome. A little while afterwards, it is true, it hap- 
pened again, namely, after the disaster at Cannae.® 
At that time Marcus Junius the dictator was in the 
field, and at home it became necessary that the 
senate should be filled up, since many senators had 
perished in the battle. They therefore elected 
Fabius Buteo a second dictator. But he, after acting 
in that capacity and choosing the men to fill up the 
senate, at once dismissed his lictors, eluded his escort, 
plunged into the crowd, and straightway went up and 
down the forum arranging some business matter of 
his own and engaging in affairs like a private citizen. 

1 See Polybius, iii. 87. 

2 The son had disobeyed consular orders and engaged in 


single combat with a Latin, in the great battle at the foot of 
Vesuvius, 340 B.c. 3 Cf. chapter xvi. 
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X. Now that they had invested Minucius with the 
same powers as the dictator, the people supposed 
that the latter would feel shorn of strength and 
altogether humble, but they did not estimate the 
man aright. For he did not regard their mistake as / 
his own calamity, but was like Diogenes the wise 
man, who, when some one said to him, “These folk 
are ridiculing you,” said, “ But [ am not ridiculed.” 
He held that only those are ridiculed who are con- 
founded by such treatment and yield their ground. 
So Fabius endured the situation calmly and easily, 
so far as it affected himself, thereby confirming the 
axiom of philosophy that a sincerely good man can 
neither be insulted nor dishonoured. But because it 
affected the state, he was distressed by the folly of 
the multitude. They had given opportunities to a 
man with a diseased military ambition, and fearful 
lest this man, utterly crazed by his empty glory and 
prestige, should bring about some great disaster 
before he could be checked, he set out in all secrecy 
from the city. When he reached the camp, he found 
that Minucius was no longer to be endured. He 
was harsh in his manner, puffed up with conceit, and 
demanded the sole command in his due turn. This 
Fabius would not grant, feeling that the sole 
command of a part of the army was better than the 
command of the whole in his turn. The first and 
fourth legions he therefore took himself, and gave 
the second and third to Minucius, the allied forces 
also being equally divided between them. When 
Minucius put on lofty airs and exulted because the 
majesty of the highest and greatest office in the 
state had been lowered and insulted on his account, 
Fabius reminded him that his contention was not 
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with Fabius, but rather, were he wise, with Hannibal. 
If, however, he was bent on rivalry with his colleague 
in office, he must see to it that the man who had 
been triumphantly honoured by his fellow-citizens 
should not be proved more careless of their salvation 
and safety than the man who had been ingloriously 
outraged by them. 

XI. But Minucius regarded all this as an old man’s 
dissimulation, and taking the forces allotted to him, 
went into camp apart by himself,! while Hannibal. 
not unaware of what was going on, kept a watchful 
eye on everything. Now there was a hill between 
him and the Romans which could be occupied with 
no difficulty, and which, if occupied, would be a 
strong site for a camp and in every way sufficient. 
The plain round about, when viewed from a distance, 
was perfectly smooth and level, but really had sundry 
small ditches and other hollow places in it. For 
this reason, though it would have been very easy for 
him to get possession of the hill by stealth, Hannibal 
had not cared to do so, but had left it standing 
between the two armies in the hope that it might 
bring on a battle. But when he saw Minucius 
separated from Fabius, in the night he scattered 
bodies of his soldiers among the ditches and hollows,” 
and at break of day, with no attempt at concealment, 
sent a few to occupy the hill, that he might seduce 
Minucius into an engagement for it. 

And this actually came to pass. First Minucius 
sent out his light-armed troops, then his horsemen, 

> 7‘ ue anda half from Fabius, according to Polybius, 
iii, 103. 

* Five thousand horsemen and footmen, according to Livy, 


xxii, 28; five thousand light-armed and other infantry, and 
five hundred cavalry, according to Polybins, iii. 104. 
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and finally, when he saw Hannibal coming to the 
support of is troops on the hill, he descended into 
the plain with all his forces in battle array. In a 
fierce battle he sustained the discharge of missiles 
from the hill, coming to close quarters with the 
enemy there and holding his advantage, until 
Hannibal, seeing that his enemy was happily deceived 
and was exposing the rear of his line of battle to the 
troops who had been placed in ambush, raised the 
signal. At this his men rose up on all sides, attacked 
with loud cries, and slew their foes who were in the 
rear ranks. Then indescribable confusion and fright 
took possession of the Romans. Minueius himself 
felt all his courage shattered, and looked anxiously 
now to one and now to another of his commanders, 
no one of whom dared to hold his ground, nay, all 
urged their men to flight, and a fatal flight too. 
For the Numidians, now masters of the situation, 
galloped round the plain and slew them as they 
seattered themselves about. 

XII. Now that the Romans were in such an evil 
pass, Fabius was not unaware of their peril. He 
had anticipated the result, as it would seem, and had 
his forces drawn up under arms, wisely learning the 
progress of events not from messengers, but by his 
own observations in front of his camp. Aceordingly, 
when he saw the army of Minucius surrounded and 
confounded, and when their cries, as they fell upon 
his ears, showed him that they no longer stood their 
ground, but were already panic-stricken and routed, 
he smote his thigh, and with a deep groan said to 
the bystanders ; “ Hercules! how much sooner than 
I expected, but later than his own rash eagerness 
demanded, has Minucius destroyed himself!” Then 
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1 rorrol MSS., Sintenis!, Coraés, Bekker: wAetorou. 
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ordering the standards to be swiftly advanced and 
the army to follow, he called out with a loud voice: 
“Now, my soldiers, let every man be mindful of 
Marcus Minucius and press on to his aid; for he is a 
brilliant man, and a lover of his country. And if 
his ardent desire to drive away the enemy has led 
him into any error, we will charge him with it 
later.” 

Well then, as soon as he appeared upon the scene, 
he routed and dispersed the Numidians who were 
galloping about in the plain. Then he made against 
those who were attacking the rear of the Romans 
under Minucius, and slew those whom he encountered. 
But the rest of thein, ere they were cut off and 
surrounded in their own turn, as the Romans had 
been by them, gave way and fled. Then Hannibal, 
secing the turn atfairs had taken, and Fabius, with a 
vigour beyond his years, ploughing his way through 
the eombatants up to Minucius on the hill, put an 
end to the battle, signalled a retreat, and led_ his 
Carthaginians back to their camp, the Romans also 
being glad of a respite. It is said that as Hannibal 
withdrew, he addressed to his friends some such 
pleasantry as this about Fabius: “ Verily, did I not 
often prophesy to you that the cloud which we saw 
hovering above the heights would one day burst upon 
us in a drenching and furious storm ?”’ —" 

XIII. After the battle, Fabius despoiled all of the 
enemy whom he had slain, and withdrew to his camp, 
without indulging in a single haughty or invidious 
word about his eolleague. And Minucius, assem- 
bling his own army, said to them: “ Fellow-soldiers, 
to avoid all mistakes in the conduct of great enter- 
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1 pirorimovuevoy the MSS. have uh pirAotimovmevory, which 
Coraés defends. 
2 xpnordy bracketed by Bekker. 
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prises is beyond man’s powers ; but when a mistake 
has once been inade, to use his reverses as lessons for 
the future is the part of a brave and sensible man. | 
therefore confess that while I have some slight cause 
of complaint against fortune, I have larger grounds 
for praising her. For what I could not learn in all 
the time that preceded it, I have been taught in the 
brief space of a single day, and I now perceive that 
I am not able to command others myself, but need 
to be under the command of another, and that I 
have all the while been ambitious to prevail over men 
of whom to be outdone were better. Now in all 
other matters the dictator is your leader, but in the 
rendering of thanks to him I myself will take the 
lead, and will show myself first in following his 
advice and doing his bidding.” 

After these words, he ordered the eagles to be 
raised and all to follow them, and led the way to the 
camp of Fabius. When he had entered this, he 
proceeded to the general’s tent, while all were 
lost in wonder. When Fabius came forth, Minucius 
had the standards planted in front of him, and ad- 
dressed him with a loud voice as Father, while his 
soldiers greeted the soldiers of Fabius as Patrons, 
the name by which frecdmen address those who 
have set them free. When quiet prevailed, Minucius 
said: “Dictator, you have on this day won two 
victories, one over Hannibal through your valour, 
and one over your colleague through your wisdom 
and kindness. By the first you saved our lives, and 
by the second you taught us a great lesson, van- 
quished as we were by our enemy to our shame, and 
by you to our honour and safety. I call you by the 
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1 weveiy Sintenis®, after Coraés; MSS., Sintenis!, and 
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excellent name of Father, because there is no more 
honourable name which I can use; and yet a father’s 
kindness is not so great as this kindness bestowed 
by you. My father did but beget me, while to you 
I owe not only my own salvation, but also that cf 
all these men of minc.’’ So saying, he embraced 
Fabius and kissed him, and the soldiers on both 
sides in like manner embraced and kissed each 
other, so that the camp was filled with joy and 
tears of rejoicing. 

XIV. After this, Fabius laid down his office, and 
consuls were again appointed. The first of these 
maintained the style of warfare which Fabius had 
ordsined. They avoided a pitched battle with Han- 
nibal, but gave aid and succour to their allies, and 
prevented their falling away. But when Terentius 
Varro was elevated to the consulship, a man whose 
birth was obscure and whose life was conspicuous for 
servile flattery of the people and for rashness, it was 
clear that in his i inexperience and temerity he would 
stake the entire issue upon the hazard of a single 
throw. For he used to shout in the assemblies ‘that 
the war would continue as long as the city employed 
men like Fabius as its generals ; but that he himself 
would conquer the enemy the very day he saw 
them. And not only did he make such speeches, 
but he also assembled and enrolled a larger force 
than the Romans had ever employed against any 
enemy. Eighty-eight thousand men were arrayed 
for battle, to the great terror of Fabius and _ all 
sensible Romans. For they thought their city could 
not recover if she lost so many men in the prime 


of life. 
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Avo Kai Tov cuvapxovta tov Vepevtiou IlatAov 
Alpintoy, avdpa TodkX@Y TONELOV EuTrELpOr, OVK 
apectov 5€ TO SHnuw Kai KataTARya EK TLVOS 
KaTaciKns 7 pos TO Snpogiov avrT@ YEVEV| MENS, 
dviaTn Kal _ Ta peBdppuvev éridauBdver bat THS 
exeivou pavias, diddcKwv @S ov Tpos ‘AvviBav 
auT@ parrAov 4 mpos Tepévteov UTEp THS Tat pi- 
bos o 0 ayo ETOLTO' GTEVOELY yap payny yevec Oar 
TOV pev OUK aiaGavopevov THs Suvapews, Tov 5 
aicJavopevov THs Tept avToV acbeveias. “'Eyaw 
8,” eizev, “a@ Laide, Tepevtiou oie 
Sixacorepos ete wept Tay ’Avri2ov mpayydaTwr 
S:a8_Barovpevos OS EL pLncels auT@ paxeiTar 
TOUTOV TOV evLauTon, damroneiTat peveov 0 aynp 4) 
pera aTrELOLY, @ ye Kal viv viKay Kal Kparteiy 
oxodvTe TOY pev TodELLoV ovdels T POT KEXWPNKE, 
TIS 8 oixodev Suvapews ove ” TpiTn poipa Tavu 
TEPlETTL. T™ pos tabta AEyeTat tov IladAov 
eimety: ‘ “Eyot per, @ Da Bre, Ta €“avToU oKo- 
TOUVvTL Kpeit Tov éoTt TOs THY Tonepleov UTOTE- 
cet Sopacey 7) a mare Tais Wijpous TOY TOALT@Y 
et & ovtws exer Ta Snpooia mT purypara, metpa- 
comer parrov gol Soxeiy dyaBos elval aT patnyos 
7 Tao Tots arots él TavavTia, Bialopévots.” 
TAUT ID EX@v THhv mpoatpesty o IlavAos €&n\Oev 
émi TOV Trohe pov. 

XV. ‘AAN 0 Tepevteos éuBarov auTOV Es TO 
Tap nuépav pXey, cat to “AvwBa TapacTpa- 
ToTebevaas TreEpt TOV Aigisvor TroTapoy Kal Tas 
Leyopevas Kavyas, Gp nMEpG TO THS paxns on- 
jeecov eEeOnnev (€ore b€ YIT@Y KOKKIVOS Unep Tips 
atpatnyixns axynvys Scatevomeros), Cote Kal 
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. Now, Paulus Aemilius was the colleague of 
Terentius, a man of experience in many wars, but, 
not acceptable tothe people, and crashed.in-spirit-by 
a/fing which they had imposed upon him. Therefore 
Fabius tried to rouse and encourage him to restrain 
the madness of his colleague, showing him that he 
must struggle to save his country not so much from 
Hannibal as from Terentius. The latter, he said, 
was eager to fight because he did not see where 
his strength lay; the former, because he saw his own 
weakness. “ But,” said he, “it is to me, O Paulus, 
that more credence should be given in regard to 
Hannibal’s affairs, and I solemnly assure you that, if 
no one shall give him battle this year, the man will 
remain in Italy only to perish, or will leave it in 
flight, since even now, when he is thought to be 
victorious and to be master of the country, not one 
of his enemies has come over to his side, and not 
even so much as the third part of the force which he 
brought from home is still left.” To this Paulus is 
said to have answered: “If I consult my own 
interests, O Fabius, it is better for me to encounter 
the spears of the enemy than to face again the votes 
of my fellow-citizens. But if the state is in sucha 
pass, I will try to be a good general in your opinion, 
rather than in that of all the rest who so forcibly 
oppose you.” With this determination, Paulus went 
forth to the war. 

XV. But Terentius, insisting on his.right-to com- 
mand a day in turn, and then encamping over 
against Hannibal by the river Aufidus and the town 
called Cannae, at break of day put out the signal for 
battle,—a scarlet tunic displayed above the general's 
tent. At this even the Carthaginians were con- 
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TOUS Kapyxovious é£ apy hs dratapaxOhvat, THY 
Té TOApaY TOU oTpaTnyou Kal TO TOU oT paro- 
TEéCOU TrI/O05 OpavTas, avTovs OVS Fyiou pépos 
ovtas. ‘AvviBas 6é tHv dvvamy éeEorrtilecOat 
KENEVTAS, AVTOS ITTOTHS MET OALYWY UTEP AOdoU 
TLvOS padakoU KaTEaKOTEL TOUS ToAEpLoUS HON 
Kabiatapevous ELS Tae. ELT OVTOS 6€ TLvOS TOV 
mept avrov avdpos ioo7tpou, ToUvopA. Ticxwvos, 
WS Oavpacrov avT@ paivetac TO Tri}0S TOV 
TOAELLWY, TUVAayayoY 70 TpocwTov Oo ’AvyiBas, 
“"Erepov,” eitev, @ Ticxwv, AEANPE GE TOUTOV 
Gavpaciwrepov.” épopévov b€ tod Tiaxwvos, TO 
motov; “Or,” én, ‘TovTwy dvtTwy TocOvTwV 
ovdels év avtois Vicxwy Kxadreitas.” yevopevou 
dé rapa bokay adtois Tov cKkwppatos éurimnter 
YEAWS Wacol, Kal KaTéBaivov ato Tov AOdou Tots 
QnTavT@GLY Gel TO TETAaLYpEéeVOY aTayyédAOVTES, 
WaTE Sta TOAA@Y ToXrvY elvat! Tov yéXwTa Kal 
und avaraBely éavtous dvvacBat tous wept Tov 
‘AvviBar. TOUVTO TOS Kap NOOVLOLS téovar Gapcos 
TapiaTn, oye fopévors “70 TOAAOUV Kal _taxupod 
ToU Kata povodyTos emeva yeAav ovT@S Kal 
mailer TO oTpATHY@ Tapa TOV xivOvvov. 

XVI, "Ep d€ TH Bayn OT PATI} LATLV eX pr)- 
oato, TPOTO wey TO amo TOU TOTOU, Toinod- 
pEvos KATA VWTOU TOV avepov: TpneThpe yap 
EOLK@S preyortt KATEPPIYVUTO, Kal Tpaxv éx 
mediov Updpwpov cal AVATETT A LEVOV aipwv Ko- 
ylopTov umEp thy darayya tov Kapynéoviwy eri 
TOUS ‘Popatous éwOet, Kal mpoaeBarre Tots 
Tpocwmos aroatpepopevots Kai ouvtapatto- 

1 elya: Bekker corrects, after Schaefer, to i€va:, spread. 
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founded at first, seeing the boldness of the Roman 
general and the number of his army, which was 
more than double their own. But Hannibal ordered 
his forees to arm for battle, while he himself, with a 
few companions, rode to the top of a gently sloping 
ridge, from which he watehed his enemies as they 
formed in battle array. When one of his companions, 
named Gisco, a man of his own rank, remarked that 
the number of the enemy amazed him, Hannibal pnt 
on a serious look and said: “Gisco, another thing 
has eseaped your notice which is more amazing still.” 
And when Giseo asked what it was, “It is the fact,” 
said he, “that in all this multitude there is no one 
who is called Gisco.” The jest took them all by 
surprise and set them laughing, and as they made 
their way down from the ridge, they reported the 
pleasantry to all who met them, so that great 
numbers were laughing heartily, and Hannibal’s 
eseort could not even recover themselves. The sight 
of this infused courage into the Carthaginians. 
They reasoned that their general must have a mighty 
contempt for the enemy if he laughed and jested so 
in the presence of danger. 

XVI. In the battle Hannibal practiced a double 
strategy. In the first place, he took advantage 
of the ground to put the wind at his back. This 
wind came down like a fiery hurricane, and raised a 
huge cloud of dust from the exposed and sandy 
plains and drove it over the Carthaginian lines hard 
into the faeces of the Romans, who turned away 
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pervious. deutépy b€ TO TEPL THY taki: 6 yap Hy 
io Xuporatoy auT@ Kal HaXtworarov Tis duvd- 
PEWS ExaTEpwre Tou pégou TUEAS, TO pecov auro 
cureThijpwoer EK TOV aXpELoTaTOD, euBorp TOUT® 
T poeXovTe TON THS arkns parayyos XPNTOpevos: 
elpnto b€ Tois Kpatiaras, OTav TOUTOUS Siaxo- 
wavtes of Pwpatoe cai hepouevot pos TO elxov 
ex pepopevou TOU péoou Kal KoATIOV Nap Gavovtos 
EVTOS yévovrat THs Parayyos, o&éws exatépwbev 
emia Tt pewpartas eParely Te TrAYLOLS Kal TrEPI- 
MTVGTELY omiaGev cuyxAeiovtas. 0 bn Kal boxet 
TOV TrELT TOV antpyacaaBat gduvov. ws yap 
évédwKe TO péoov Kat TOUS ‘Papatous édéEavto 
SiwKxovTas, n 6€ ddrayE rod ‘Avvi3ou peta Ba- 
AovacAa TO oXTwa pnvoerdis evyeyores Kal TOV 
ETLAERTOY ot takiapxot TAX TOUS pep er  domida, 
TOUS é emt Sopu_ KAivavTeEs 7 poo TET Ov KaTa TA 
yupvd, TavTas, Goo 1) THY KUKAWOLY UTEKKAL- 
vavtes é€pOacay, év péow KatEelpyucayvTo Kal 
d:€fOetpav. 

Aéyerat 6€ Kat toils immedor tov ‘“Pwpaior 
cUUTTMOpA Tapdroyov yevéoOat. Tov yap Iad- 
Aov, ws oie, TOWELS O im7ToS aTrEedEicaToO, Kal 
TaY TEpl avTOV adXrOS Kal AAOS aATOALTOY TOD 
inmov metos TH UratTw TpogrHuvvEe. ToiTo S ot 
immets (Oovres, ws TapayyéApatos Koivod dedopé- 
vou, TavTes aTomndnaavtes melol cuveTrAEKOVTO 
obs Toremiots. isav & 0 "AvviBas, “ Todt’, é Ep, 

 paddov HBovropny F 7 el dedepévous mapédaBov.” 
dda Tavita pe of tas dteEodixas ypawavtes 
taTopias amnyyéAKact. 
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to avoid it, and so fell into confusion. In the seeond 
plaee, he formed his troops as follows: the sturdiest 
and most warlike part of his force he stationed on 
either side of the centre, and manned the centre 
itself with his poorest soldiers, intending to use this 
as a wedge jutting out far in advance of the rest 
of his line. But orders were given to the picked 
troops, when the Romans should have cut the troops 
in the centre to pieces, pursued them hotly as 
they retreated and formed a deep hollow, and so got 
within their enemy’s line of battle,—then to turn 
sharply from either side, smite them on the flanks, 
and envelop them by closing in upon their rear. 
And it was this which seems to have produced the 
greatest slaughter. For the centre gave way and 
was followed “by the Romans in pursuit, Hannibal’s 
line of battle thus ehanging its shape into that of a 
ereseent ; and the commanders of the picked troops 
on his wings wheeled them swiftly to left and right 
and fell upon the exposed sides of their enemy, all of 
whom, except those who retired before they were 
surrounded, were then overwhelmed and destroyed. 
It is said, further, that a strange calamity befell 
the Roman cavalry also. The horse of Paulus, as it 
appears, was woundec and threw his rider off, aud 
one after another of his attendants dismounted and 
sought to defend the consul on foot. When the horse- 
men saw this, supposing that a general order had been 
given, they all dismounted and engaged the enemy 
on foot. On seeing this, Hannibal said: “This is 
more to my wish than if they had been handed over 
to me in fetters.”} But sueh particulars as these 
may be found in the detailed histories of the war. 


2 Quam mallem vinctos mihi traderet. Livy, xxii. 49. 
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Tov o uratwv o pev Bappwy odLyooTOS ain 
TEVOEV eis Ovevovciay Tonw, o oe Tlabnros € év TO 
Bv06 Kai Krvowut THS pvyis exelvns Berov te 
TOO ert Tots Tpavpaow ery KELLEVOY AVATTAEWS, 
TO c@pa Kal THv yuxny mevbet TOTOUTH Bapuvo- 
HEVOS, ™ pos Tet AiO Kabijoro, Tov émiapdfovra 
TOY TONELLOV avapevoov. Hy b€ ov aipatos THIGOS, 
o TuvEeTEPUPTO THY Keparny Kal 70 TpdowTov, 
ov Todnots _duddnros, anna Kat pirot Kat Oepa- 
WovTes avtov vm’ dryvotas mapijrBov. pLovos be 
KopvijAcos Aévt os, eva plons VEOS, ev Kat 
7 povonaas amem 670° Tou (TOV, Kal 7 pooa- 
yarn Ta pexdrel vpnaba Kab outer auto Tots 
TOTALS apxovtos aryabod TOTE padiora YpN- 
Covey. 0 b¢ TAVTNY pev ames piyrato THY dénow, 
Kal TO petpaKeov avbus nuayeacev él Tov immov 
avaBivat Saxpvov, eita &€ thv deErav éuSarwv 
kal auve~avaotas, “’AmayyeAre,” eitev, “Oo 
Aévrre, PaBio Makipo nai yevod paptus avtos, 
OTL Ilabros Atpirtos EVE HELVED avtov® Tois hoyt- 
o pots dypt Tédovs Kal Tov oporoyn beri wy 7 pos 
EXELVOV OUCEV E\ vo, GN evi nOn ™ pot epov vio 
Bappovos, ei?’ ume ‘AvviBov.” ToaaT’ eTLOTEL- 
Aas TOV Bev AévtAov am éTre ser, autos 6€ pitas 
EaUTOV ELS TOUS Povevopevous améOave. €yovtat 
5é meceiy pev ev TH wadyn Pwpaiwy Trevtaxiopv- 
ptot, Cavres 6’ adovat TET PAKIG XLALOL, Kal peta 
Thy paynv ot Anpevres ér aphotepots Tois 
oTpaToTredots pupiwy ovK éXdTTOUS. 


1 atrot Coraés and Bekker, nuw with S: aérod Ats own 
convictions, Cf, praeceptorum eius memorem, Livy, xxii. 49. 
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As for the consuls, Varro galloped off with a few 
followers to the city of Venusia, but Paulus, caught 
in the deep surges of that panic flight and covered 
with many missiles which hung in his wounds, 
weighed down in body and spirit by so vast a 
misfortune, sat down, leaning against a stone, and 
waiting for an enemy to dispatch him. His head 
and face were so profusely smeared with blood that 
few could recognize him; even his friends and re- 
tainers passed him by without knowing him. Only 
Cornelius Lentulus, a young man of the patrician 
order, saw who he was, and leaping from his horse, 
led him to Paulus and besought the consul to take’ 
him and save himself for the sake of his fellow- 
citizens, who now more than ever needed a brave 
commander. But Paulus rejected this prayer, and 
forced the youth, all tears, to mount his horse again, 
and then rose up and elasped his hand and said: 
“ Lentulus, tell Fabius Maximus, and be thyself a 
witness to what thou tellest, that Paulus Aemilius 
was true to his precepts up to the end, and broke 
not one of the agreements made with him, but was 
vanquished first by Varro, and then by Hannibal.” 
With such injunctions, he sent Lentulus away, then 
threw himself into the midst of the slaughter and 
perished. And it is said that fifty thousand Romans 
fell in that battle, that four thousand were taken 
alive, and that after the battle there were captured 
in both consular camps no less than ten thousand. 
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XVII. Tov & ’AvviBav ETL THALKOUTH KaTop- 
Oopare TOV pirwv TApoppovTav ap’ érecBat TH 
TUX” Kal TVET ELT TET ELD dua 77 huy7 Tw TroXe- 
ploy es THY TONY, mepTTatov yap amo TIS viKns 
ev KamitwAto GevTyjoew, ov pad.op eimrelp, bors 
am eT pewe over p0s, drra parov Satpoves 7 h Geod 
TLVOS euTooay oT dVvTOS EoLKEY Epyov 1) pos TovTO 
PEARNTLS avrou Kal dethiaaes ryever Oar. 520 Kal 
Bapxav TOV Kapyy6oreov eLTrety per Opyns pos 
avTov NEyouae: oy vecav oidas, vixn 5é xpiodae 
OUK oitas.” KaiToe TOTAUT HY peTaBorny 1) viKn 
Tmept avTov eToing er, @S TPpo TIS HaXNS ov TroALD, 
OVK €pTropLor, ov Atueva THS ‘Iradias éxovTa, 
NareT@s 6€ Kal poris Ta emuTOela TH oTpareg 
be aprayhs KopcCopevov, Opa evov am ovdevos 
BeButov T pos TOV TONELOY, GAN WaTEP AnoTnpio 
peyido 7@ oTpaToTrEdy TAAVWMEVOV Kal Trepipe- 
popmevor, TOTE Tacav ORryOU deity ud QUT D _Touy- 
cacbat thy ‘TraXiav. Ta yap TAEtoTA Kat peylota 
TOV eOvav auT@ T pogexXwopnaev éxovota, Kal 
Kamu uny, ) péyiotov exer peta ‘Pwpyy akiopa 
TOV TOAEWD, m™poa Gepevny KaTEG XE. 

Ov povov & ay apa TO pirov Teipav AaBeiv, « as 
vpercéns pyaiv,' ov TpeKpov KAKOY, dAAG Kal TO 
ppovipav oTpaTIYyOv. y yap 7 po TNS paxns 
baBiov derdia Kal Wuypotns Aeyouévn peta TH 
payny evOus ovd avOperivos ébdoxet AoytapOs, 
arAa Oetov te ypnua Stavoias nat datmovtov éx 
TOTOUTOU Ta péAXOVTA Tpoopwmevns, A pores Hv 


1 plrwy Aadetv yap wetpay ov opixpdy xaxdy. Nauck, Trag. 
Graec, Frag.?, p. 679. 
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XVII. In view of such a complete success, Hanni- 
bal’s friends urged him to follow up his good fortune 
and dash into their city on the heels of the flying 
enemy, assuring him in that case that on the fifth day 
after his victory he would sup on the Capitol. It is 
not easy to say what consideration turned him from 
this course, nay, it would rather seem t hat_his_evil 
genius,or some divinity, interposed to inspire him 
with the hesitation and timidity which he now 
showed. Wherefore, as they say, Barca, the Cartha- 
ginian, said to him angrily: “Thou canst win a 
victory, but thy victory thou canst not use.’”’} And 
yet his victory wrought a great change in his circum- 
stances. Before the battle, he had not a city, not a 
trading-place, not a sea-port in Italy, and could with 
difficulty barely supply his army with provisions by 
foraging, since he had no secure base of supplies for 
the war, but wandered hither and thither with his 
army as if it were a great horde of robbers. After 
the battle, however, he brought almost all Italy 
under his sway. Most of its peoples, and the 
largest of them too, came over to him of their own 
accord, and Capua, which is the most considerable 
city after Rome, attached herself firmly to his cause. 

Not only, then, does it work great mischief, as 
Euripides says, to put friends to the test, but also 
prudent generals. For that which was called 
cowardice and sluggishness in Fabius before the 
battle, immediately after the battle was thought to 
be no mere human calculation, nay, rather, a divine 
and marvellous intelligence, since it looked ‘so_far 
into the future and foretold a_ disaster which _could 


a5 


1 Tum Maharbal: **Non omnia nimirum eidem di dedere : 
vincere scis, Hannibal, victoria uti nescis.” Livy, xxii. 51. 
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WieTa Tarxoucl. 6Oev evOus eis Exetvov 7 “Pwr 
ovreveyKxoiaa TAS Aourras ermioas, rat mpoo u- 
youra TH won TOU dvdpos @ OOTEp lep@ Kal Bop, 
TpwTny Kal peyioTyy aitiav €oxe Tov petvar Kal pn 
dcarvOjvat TH exelvov ppovnaw, Kxadanep év Tots 
Kedrixois mwadectv. oO yap é€v ols ovder edo.cet deu- 
vov elvat Katpots evrafns Parvopevos Kal ducéh- 
To TOS TOTE TaVT@V xataBeBrKoTwv € EauTovs els 
amépavTa mevOn Kal Tapaxas AT PAK TOUS, pLOvos 
epoita bta THS TOAEWS Tpaw Badicpate Kral ™poo- 
OT @ KaGeaT@rt Kal prravO pare Tpocaryopev- 
Tel, KoTreTOUS TE yuvarketous aparpov Kal guoTa- 
OES elpyov TOV Eis TO Onuootoy emi Kotvois 
oduppois exh epopevon, Boudry TE suverdev € ETELTE 
Kat Tapebapa uve Tas apxas, autos @y Kal pon 
Kal Suvams d apXTIS amaons mpos éxetvov aTroBre- 
TNOUONS. 

XVIIT. Tats pev ovy muAaLS emer TNE TOUS 
TOV EXTiTTOVTA Kal TpodeiTmovTa THY mod 6xAov 
ametpEovtas, trévOous 6é Kat ToTov Kal ovov 
MPLe, Kar oixtay amroO pyvety Kedevoas ed pe 
pas TplaKovTa Tov Bovropuevov' eta O€ TaUTas 
ede av mévOos AvecIar Kal cadapevery TOV 
TOLOUTOY TY TOALW. €OPTIS TE Anpntpos els Tas 
npepas exeivas kaOnkovens Bért1ov ebavn mapa- 
AuTrety OAws Tas Te Ouacias Kal THY TOMT TY TO 
péryeBos THS cuppopas oNLyOTNTL Kab KaTnpeig 
TOV TUVEPXOMEVOY edeyxer Oar: kal yap TO Belov 
joer Pat TL pL MEVOV UTO TOV eUTUXOUYT wv. boa 
MévToL Tpos ‘hac pous Oeoy 7 y) TEPATOV aTroTpoTas 
TUVNYOPEVOV OL LaVTELS ETpaTTETO. Kal yap els 
Aerdous éréudOn Oeorpomros Iixtwp, svyyevns 
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hardly be believed by those who experienced it. In 
him, therefcre, Ronie at once placed her last hopes ; 
to his wisdom she fled for refuge as to temple and 
altar, believing that it was first and chiefly due to his 
prudence that she still remained a city, and was not 
utterly broken up, as in the troublous times of the 
Gallic invasion. For he who, in times of apparent 
security, appeared cautious and irresolute, then, when 
all were plunged in boundless grief and helpless con- 
fusion, was the only man to walk the city with calm 
step, composed countenance, and gracious address, 
checking effeminate lamentation, and preventing 
those from assembling together who were eager to 
make public their common complaints. He persuaded 
the senate to convene, heartened up the magistrates, 
and was himself the strength and power of every 
magistracy, since all looked to him for guidance. 
XVIII. Accordingly, he put guards at the gates, in 
order to keep the frightened throng from abandon- 
ing the city, and set limits of time and place to the 
mourning for the dead, ordering any who wished to 
indulge in lamentation, to do so at home for a 
period of thirty days ; after that, all mourning must 
cease and the city be purified of such rites. And 
since the festival of Ceres fell within these days, it 
was deemed better to remit entirely the sacrifices 
and the procession, rather than to emphasize the 
magnitude of their calamity by the small number 
and the dejection of the participants. For the gods’ 
delight is in honours paid them by the fortunate. 
However, all the rites which the augurs advocated 
for the propitiation of the gods, or to avert in- 
auspicious omens, were duly performed. And 
besides, Pictor, a kinsman of Fabius, was sent to 
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DaBiov, car Trav ‘Eareddov mapbévev duo dte- 
dbappévas evpovTes, THY HEV, Gon Ep éativ eos, 
Cocay catwpvtar, 7} 7 oO Ug’ EQUTAS atrédave. 

Madora & ay tes aryaaatto TO ppovnpa kal 
TY TpaocTnTa TiS TOAEWS, 6 OTE Tov UT aTOU  Bap- 
peovos Gq) Tips huyis émaviov7es, ws ap THs 
aisXioTa Kal dvarotpoTata TET PAX WS emaviot, 
TATPELVOU Kal KaTnpous, AT HVTNTEV auT@ Tept TAS 
TUAQS 7 TE Bovnz) Kal 70 TIO OS anav aamato- 
HEvOL. | ot & ep TENE Kat TpaToe THS Yyepovaias, 
OV Kat Davos 7, novyias ryevoEeVvNS enjvecay, 
OTL THY TOALY ouK aT ej VO pera dvoTUXLay 
THALKAUTHY, adda Tapertty upEwv € emt Ta mpay- 
pata Kal XPNTOpEVOS TOiS VOUOLS KAL TOUS TOALTALS 
ws cwlecbat duvaperats. 

XIX. ’Evei 8” AvutBav érvovt0 peta Thy hayny 
aroretpagpbar mpos THY GAANV ‘Irantar, avadap- 
pycavres ef erreur ov nryeu“ovas Kal oTpatevpata. 
TouTwy © émipare eo Tatou DaBvs Te Ma§ipos Kar 
Kravétos Muapxedros joay, avo THiS évavtias 
axedov 7 T poatpEerews Bavpatiperor Tapar Ano tws. 
O per yap, oaTEp €v Tots Tepl aUTOU Yeypappevors 
elpnTat, TEPthapLTES TO Spaatijptov € EYOV Kat yav- 


pov, QTE én Kal Kara Xetpa TANKTNS AVP Kal. 


poe TOLOUTOS Ov o1ous “Opnpos pariara Kanet 

tNOT TONE MOUS © Kat ‘ ayep ous, €v TO Tapa- 
Bore Kai tTa@ Kal TOs avopa Tod wn pov TOV 
‘AvviBav aVTLTOABOVTE TPOT@ TONELOU | GuUVvidTATO 
TOUS 1 PWTOUS aryavas: PaBios 6€ TOY TPeTwWY 
éXopevos oye Loy éxelveoy naAamele pndevos paxo- 
pevou pnd épeOifovtos tov ’AvvtBav avtov érn- 
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consult the oracle at Delphi; and when two of the 
vestal virgins were found to have been corrupted, 
one of them was buried alive, according to the 
custom,! and the other slew herself. 

But most of all was the gentle dignity of the city 
to be admired in this, that when Varro, the consul, 
came back from his flight, as one would come back 
from a most ill-starred and disgraceful experience, 
in humility and dejection, the scnate and the whole 
people met him at the gates with a welcome. The 
magistrates and the chief men of the senate, of 
whom Fabius was one, praised him, as soon as quiet 
was restored, because he had not despaired of the 
city after so great a misfortune, but was at hand 
to assume the reins of government, and to employ 
the jaws and his fellow-citizens in accomplishing 
the salvation which lay within their power. 

XIX. When they learned that Hannibal, atter 
the battle, had turned aside into the other parts of 
Italy, they plucked up courage and sent out com- 
manders with armies. The most illustrious of these 
were Fabius Maximus and Claudius Marcellus, men 
who were similarly admired for directly opposite 
characters. The latter, as has been stated in his 
Life,? was a man of splendid and impetuous actions, 
with an arm of ready vigour, and by nature like the 
men whom Homer is wont to call “fond of battle,” 
and “eager for the fray.’’ He therefore conducted 
his first engagements in the venturesome and reck- 
less style of warfare which met the daring of such 
a man as Hannibal with an equal daring. Fabius, 
on the contrary, clung to his first and famous con- 
victions, and looked to see Hannibal, if only no one 


1 Cf. Numa, x. 4 ff. 2 Chapter i. 
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peace cauT@ Kal Katatpy3noeabat Tmepl TOV 
T OAELOV, OOTEP aOdAnTeKod T@LATOS TIS Suvd- 
[EWS Umeptovou yevouerns Kal KaTaTrovou, TAXU- 
TaTa THY aKpny anToBaXovta. 610 TOUTOY péVv O 
Hocesdereos nat Oupeov, tov 6é MdpxedXov 
Eidos vro Tay ‘Pwpaiwv Kaneia bat, Kipvaperny 
dé THY WDaBiov BeBatotnta cal aapareay 
Th Mapxeéddov cuvnbera* TMT PLOY” ryeveo Gar 
tois “Pwpaias. o & ?AmiBas to pev aS 
peovTe opddpa TOTApL@ ToARAKLS aTravT ay 
éoeleTO Kal TapEppr'yvuTo THv dvuvapey, vg’ ob 
dé Kal Kata pik pov UTOpPpEOVTOS avpopntt Kal 
TAPE LTLTTOVTOS evCeheX@s UTE peLTropEvos Kat 
daTrav@pevos €ddvOave: Kal TEAEUT@Y ELS UTTOplaY 
KaTEGT)) ToTavTnY wate MapKédArAwW pEV UTO- 
Kapety payouevov, PaBiov Se gokeicbat py 
payopevor. 

To yap TELaTOV, WS evrrely, TOU Ypovov TOUTOLS 
SueTroreunaev 1) oTpaTHnyos 7) avOuTratos  VIrd- 
TOUS UTOCESELYMEVOLS’ EKATEPOS Yap aUT@Y TeEV- 
TAKS UmTuTEVoEV. UAAA Madpxedrov plev UTTATEVOVTA 
TO TET TOV evedpa TeptBarwr € EXTELVE, PaBio sé 
TATA araTyy Ka SuiTreipav eTUyOr ToNhaKes 
ovdev emépaive, TAY aTak odtyov Tu paxpovad- 
pevos Ea frre Tov avopa. avvbeis yap eTLITONAS 
Tapa TOV €v Metarovtiw Suvat@v Kat TpwTwr 
éreprbe mpos Tov Da Brov, @S TIS ToAEWS EVOO- 
Oncoperns et Taparyevoito, Kal THY TOUTO TpaT- 
TovTwy éxeivoy éAOciy Kat davivat mAnaoiov 


1 guynbelx Bekker adopts ovuvrovia (vehemence), the sug- 
gestion of Coraés, based on Amyot. 
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fought with him or harassed him, become his own 
worst enemy, wear himself out in the war, and 
speedily lose his high efficiency, like an athlete 
whose bodily powers have been overtaxed and 
exhausted. It was for these reasons,(as) Poseidonius 
says, that the Romans called Fabius their buckler, 
and Marcellus their sword, and that the mingling 
of the firm steadfastness of the one with the versa- 
tility of the other proved the salvation of Rome. 
By his frequent encounters with Marcellus, whose 
course was like that of a swiftly-flowing river, 
Hannibal saw his forces shaken and swept away ; 
while by Fabius, whose course was slow, noiseless, 
and unceasing in its stealthy hostility, they were 
imperceptibly worn away and consumed. And 
finally he was brought to such a pass that he was 
worn out with fighting Marcellus, and afraid of 
Fabius when not fighting. 

For it was with these two men that he fought 
almost all the time, as they held the offices of 
praetor, pro-consul, or consul; and each of them 
was consul five times. However, when Marcellus 
was serving as consul for the fifth time, Hannibal 
led him into an ambush and slew him!; but he had 
no success against Fabius, although he frequently 
brought all sorts of deceitful tests to bear upon him. 
Once, it is true, le did deceive the man, and came 
near giving him a disastrous overthrow. He com- 
posed and sent to Fabius letters purporting to come 
from the chief men of Metapontum, assuring him that 
their city would be surrendered to him if he should 
come there, and that those who were contriving the 
surrender only waited for him to come and show 


4 In Lucania, 208 B.c. Cf. the Marcellus, xxix. 
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dvapevovta. TAUT exivnoe Tov PaBrov Ta 
ypampara, Kat AaBov HEpos Te THs oTpaTtas 
ewerdev Opmaoen bua VUKTOS elTa XPNTaKEVvOS 
opyioty OUK aiotors ameTpaTn, Kal pera “bux pov 
emeyvadOn Ta ypaupata 7 pos aQuTov UT’ ‘Avvi- 
Bov S0d@ ouvTeGevTa KaKELVOS évedpevov auTov 
tnd THY TOA. GAAA TadTAa pév av TLS Evvoia 
Gedy avabein. 

XX. Tas 8 dmootdces THv TONEWY Kab Ta 
KLVnLaTa TOV TUMPAXOY O Dares HGXXov ETO 
deiy HTiws omthod: ta Kal TPaos aveipyew Kal 
dvowmTety, jn) Tao av Umovoray edey XovTa Kal 
Xaherov ovtTa TAVTET ATE Tois UTOTTOLS. A€yeTaL 
yap OTL oT parearny avopa Mapaop, avdpeia Kal 
ryever TOV TUL MAX OV T parton, air bopevos Suetdey- 
pévov tial TOV év TO TT PATOT Ed¢ Tepl aTooTa- 
Tews ov dinpeOtcev, GAN oporor/7jras nperijo Gat 
map a€iav auTov, vov pev edn TOUS Tyyewovas 
aiteaa Ga 7 pos Xa pw warrov 7} Tpos apeTHy Tas 
TLLAS Vé“ovTAas, VOT epov 8 éxetvov aitidcer@at Ty) 
ppavovra pnd evTuyXivovTa Tpos avrov, et Tov 
déolTo. Kal Tab eiT@Yy imo Té Tohewea THY 
éSwpnaato Kal TOUS arrows dpeoretoes éxOT LNG ED, 
@are TLOTOTATOY é& éxelvou Kat mpoOuporatov 
elva TOV avdpa. dewvov yap ayyeito TOUS peDv 
immeKous Kal KUVTYETLKOUS émrtpedeta Kat cvvnbea 
Kal Tpop7 MadXov 1) paorege Kal KXoLOts THY 
yareToTnTa TaY Sowv Kal TO Oupouvpevov Kal To 
dvoKoAaivov éEarpety, TOY 6 dv0 pwreov dpxovra 
uy TO WAEloTOv ev YaplTL Kal TpaoTnTe THS 
éravopbwoews TiOerPar, oxAnpotepov bé Tmpoc- 
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himself in the neighbourhood. These letters moved 
Fabius to action, and he proposed to take a part of 
his force and set out by night. Then he got un- 
favourable auspices and was turned from his purpose 
by them, and in a little while it was discovered that 
the letters which had come to him were cunning 
forgeries by Hannibal, who had laid an ambush for 
him near the city. This escape, however, may be 
laid to the favour of the gods. 

XX. Fabius thought that the revolts of the cities 
and the agitations of the allies ought to be restrained 
and discountenanced rather by mild and gentle 
measures, without testing every suspicion and show- 
ing harshness in every case to the suspected. It is 
said, for instance, that when he learned about a 
Marsian soldier, eminent among the allies for valour 
and high birth, who had been talking with some of 
the soldiers in the camp about deserting to the 
enemy, he was not incensed with him, but admitted 
frankly that he had been unduly neglected ; so far, 
he said, this was the fault of the commanders, who 
distributed their honours by favour rather than for 
valour, but in the future it would be the man’s own 
fault if he did not come to him and tell him when he 
wanted anything. These words were followed by 
the gift of a warhorse and by other signal rewards 
for bravery, and from that time on there was no more 
faithful and zealous man in the service. Fabius 
thought it hard that, whereas the trainers of horses 
and dogs relied upon care and intimacy and feeding 
rather than on goads and heavy collars for the 
removal of the animal’s obstinacy, anger, and dis- 
content, the commander of men should not base the 
most of his discipline on kindness and gentleness, but 
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péper Oat Kal Srarorepov wep ol yew pryovyTes 
Eptveois Kat a pace Kal KOTiVvoLS T poo $épovTat, 
TH [eV ELS éhalas, Ta 6 eis atious, Ta & eis cuKas 
éEnpepovvtes Kal trOacevovtes. 

i Etepov Tolvuy 7@ yéver Aevxavov avopa 
Tooonyyeldav ou oyxaryol pepBopevav amo TOU 
otparorébou Kal THY Takey exdelTovTa TOAXLKLS. 
o & npwrnce, TaAAA Tolov Tiva Tov avOpwTov 
evdetev OVTA. papTupouvtm@y 6€ mdvtwy Ort 
padios ETE POS OUK Ein OTPATLWTHS TOLOUTOS, 
dpa T avtov Tivas dvopayabias éemepavers Kat 
m pafers AeyOvTw@Y, aiTiav TiS arakias nT av 
evUpEev EpwTt TacclaKns KATEXOMEVOV Tov avopa Kat 
xevOuvevovTa aK pas od0US EKUOTOTE povravra 
pos éxelyny a0 TOU oTpatomébou. meprpas ovv 
TLVAS ayvoovvT0s auTou Kal cvAaSov 70 yuvatov 
expuyev év TH Kvn, Kal Kadéoas TOV Aeveavor 
iota 7 pos avron, is O% AEANBas,) " €bn, “Tapa Ta 
oP wpaiwv TUTpla Kal TOUS VOPOUS \ETOVUKT E pe DOV 
TOU oTpAaTOTECOV TONAAKLS" GdY ovoe xpne Tos 
av ™ poTepov érer7/0ers. Ta per ouv papTnpeva 
cot AeAva eo Tois jvdpayanpevors, TO 6€ NOLTTOV 
ep érepe Towjoopat TV ppovpav. ”  @aupalovtos 
de Tov TTPATLWTOV 7 poaryayov thv avd w Troy 
éveXelpioev auT@ Kal eivev “ AvTn wey ey- 
yuaral ce pevely év TO TTpAaToT ed pel” nev: 
ou 6 Epy? delEcts, el 3) be aAAnv Twa, 
poxOnpiav ATrENELTES, o & épws Kal abrn 7 p0- 


paces ay NeyouEern.” TavTa pev wept TOUTW@V 
taTopovat. 
XXII. Tih & Tapavrivev TOALY ecyev €arw- 
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show more harshness and violence in his treatment 
of them than farmers in their treatment of wild fig- 
trees, wild pear-trees, and wild olive-trees, which 
they reclaim and domesticate till they bear luscious 
olives, pears, and figs. 

Accordingly, when another soldier, a Lucanian, 
was reported by his officers as frequently quitting his 
post and roaming away from the camp, Fabius asked 
them what kind of a man they knew him to be in 
other respects. All testified that such another 
soldier could not easily be found, and rehearsed 
sundry exploits of his wherein he had shown con- 
spicuous bravery. Fabius therefore inquired into the 
cause of the man’s irregularity, and discovered that 
he was deeply in love with a maid, and risked his life 
in long journeys from the camp every time he visited 
her. Accordingly, without the man’s knowledge, 
Fabius sent and arrested the girl and hid her in his 
own tent. Then he called the Lucanian to him 
privately and said: “It is well known that, contrary 
to Roman custom and law, you often pass the night 
away from camp; but it is also well known that you 
have done good service in the past. Your trans- 
gressions shall therefore be atoned for by your deeds 
of valour, but for the future I shall put another 
person in charge over you.” Then, to the soldier’s 
amazement, he led the girl forth and put her in his 
hands, saying: “ This person pledges herself that 
you will hereafter remain in camp with us, and you 
will now show plainly whether or not you left us for 
some other and base purpose, making this maid and 
your love for her a mere pretext.”” Such is the story 
which is told about this matter. 

XXI. The city of Tarentum, which had been lost 
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xviay €k Tpodocias TOY TpOTOV ToOvTOY. éaTpa- 
TeveTo Tap avtT@ veavias Tapavtivos eéxwv 
aderpiy TicTas wavy Kal hiroctopyws StaKe- 
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pévnv pos avTov. Hoa oe TauTns avinp Bpétttos 
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> 4? e f “ , / “A 
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“~ , 
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>] \ b U , bad 9 “A \ 
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to the Romans by treachery,! Fabius recovered in 
the following manner.?, There was a young man of 
Tarentum in his army, and he had a sister who was 
very faithfully and affectionately disposed towards 
him. With this woman the commander of the forces 
set by Hannibal to guard the city, a Bruttian, was 
deeply enamoured, and the circumstanee led her 
brother to hope that he could accomplish something 
by means of it. He therefore joined his sister in 
Tarentum, ostensibly as a deserter from the Romans, 
though he was really sent into the city by Fabius, 
who was privy te his scheme. Some days passed, 
accordingly, during which the Bruttian remained at 
home, since the woman thought that her amour was 
unknown to her brother. Then her brother had the 
following words with her: “I would have you know 
that a story was very current out there in the Roman 
camp that yon have interviews with a man high in 
authority. Whois this man? For if he is, as they 
say, aman of repute, and illustrious for his valour, 
war, that confounder of all things, makes very little 
account of race. Nothing is disgraceful if it is done 
under compulsion, nay, we may count it rare good for- 
tune, at a time when right is weak, to find might very 
gentle with us.” Thereupon the woman sent for her 
Bruttian and made her brother acquainted with him. 
The Barbarian's confidence was soon gained, since the 
brother fostered his passion and plainly indueed the 
sister to be more complacent and submissive to him 
than before, so that it was not difficult, the man 
being a lover and a mercenary as well, to change his 
allegiance, in anticipation of the large gifts which it 
was promised that he should receive from Fabius. 


PZ12 BIC. 2 209 B.C. 
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Vaura fev ovv ol TAELoTOL ypadovar TEpt 
TouTMY? EvLoL OE THY av pwrov up 7 As oO Bpeértt0s 
pet On, paciv ou Tapavtivyy, adrXra Bpertiav 
TO yevos ovacav, TO be DaBir TadraKevouerny, 
ss noOeto TodiTny Kal yvwpimov dvta Tov Tor 
Boertioy dpXovTa, TO TE Pasi ppicat Kal 
cuvedOovaar Els ddyous UTO TO TELyos exrreicat 
Kal Katepyacac@at Tov avO pwrov. 

XXII. Hparropévwv b€ rovtwr, 0 PaBros Twept- 
oTUucal TOV ’AvviBay Texva tov €méaTetNe TOLS ev 
‘Payivo OTPATLWTALS THD Bpettiap Katadpapety 
cal KavrAwriav é€edeiy Kata KpaTos oTpato- 
medevoavTas, Oa eee OvTas, avTouoXoUS 
d€ TOUS TOAXOUS Kal TAY éK LuKedas vmo Map- 
KéXdov KEKOMLE HEVOV aT ipey TOUS axXpnato- 
TATOUS Kal eT eXaXtaTns TH) TWOAEL hums Kal 
BraBys ATONOUHEVOUS. rT ee yap TovTous 
7 poe pevos To ‘AvviBa Kal dekeacas amagtew 
avTov aT0 TOU Tépavros" 0 Kal cuveBaivev. evOus 
yap exet Sta@Kxay O ‘AvviBas Eppin peTa TIS 
duvdpews. nuépa & ExTN TOUS Tapavtivous 
TOU Pa Siov meptaTpatoredevoavtos, ) mpobuet- 
AeywEros a0) Bperri peta THS dOEAP 7s vEaVvia KOS 
Ke VUKTOP 7 pos autor, eldws axpBas Kal 
cafewpaxws Tov ToTov ep ov TapapuraTTov ) 
Bpértios épedrev evd@aetv Kal Tapnoew Tots 
mpoaBurdAovolv. ov pny aT Ors ye THIS ™ po- 
Soctas efptncer 0 PaBtos Ty mpakw, arr’ 
aUuTOS pev exeioe maperO ov Houxtav YE, 4 8 
adr oTparia mpooéBarre TOUS TeiXeoty eK Te 
ys Kal OaratTTNS Gua, ToLovca TOAAHY Kpavyny 
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This is the way the story is usually told.) But 
some writers say that the woman by whom the 
Bruttian was won over, was not a Tarentine, but a 
Bruttian, and a concubine of Fabius, and that when 
she learned that the commander of the Bruttian 
garrison was a fellow-countryman and an acquaint- 
ance of hers, she told Fabius, held a conference with 
the man beneath the walls of the city, and won him 
completely over. 

XXII. While this plot was under way, Fabius 
schemed to draw Hannibal away from the neighbour- 
hood, and therefore gave orders to the garrison at 
Rhegium to overrun Bruttium and take Caulonia by 
storm. This garrison numbered cight thousand, 
most of them deserters, and the refuse of the soldiers 
sent home from Sicily in disgrace by Marcellus, men 
whose loss would least afflict and injure Rome. 
Fabius expected that by casting these forces, like 
a bait, in front of Hannibal, he would draw him 
away from Tarentum. And this was what actually 
happened. For Hannibal immediately swept thither 
in pursuit with his army. But five days after Fabius 
had laid siege to Tarentum, the youth who, with 
his sister, had come to an understanding with the 
Bruttian commander in the city, came to him by 
night. He had seen and knew precisely the spot at 
which the Bruttian was watching with the purpose 
of handing the city over to its assailants. Fabius, 
however, would not suffer his enterprise to depend 
wholly upon the betrayal of the city. While, there- 
fore, he himself led a detachment quietly to the 
appointed spot, the rest of his army attacked the 
walls by land and sea, with great shouting and 


1 So, substantially, by Livy, xxvii. 15. 
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‘tumult, until most of the Tarentines had run to the 
aid of those who were defending them. Then the 
Bruttian gave Fabius the signal, and he scaled the 
walls and got the mastery of the city. 

At this point, however, Fabius seems to have been 
overcome by his ambition, for he ordered his men to 
put the Bruttians first of all to the sword, that his 
possession of the city might not be known to be duc 
to treachery. He not only failed to prevent this 
knowledge, but incurred also the reproach of perfidy 
and cruelty. Many of the Tarentines also were 
slain, thirty thousand of them were sold into slavery, 
their city was plundered by the Romau army, and 
three thousand talents were thereby brought into 
the public treasury. While everything else was 
carried off as plunder, it is said that the accountant 
asked Fabius what his orders were concerning the 
gods, for so he called their pictures and statues; and 
that Fabius answered: “ Let us leave their angered 
gods for the Tarentines.’’ However, he removed 
the colossal statue of Heracles from T'arentuim, and 
set it up on the Capitol, and near it an equestrian 
statue of himself, in bronze. He thus appeared far 
more eccentric in these matters than Marcellus, nay 
rather, the mild and humane conduct of Marcellus 
‘ was thus made to seem altogether admirable by 
contrast, as has been written in his Life.! 

XXIII. It is said that Hannibal had got within 
five miles of Tarentum when it fell, and that openly 


1 Chapter xxi. Marcellus had enriched Rome with works of 
Greek art taken from Syracuse in 212 B.c. Livy’s opinion is 
rather different from Plutarch’s: sed maiore animo generis 
eius praeda abstinuit Fabius quam Marcellus, xxvii. 16. 
Fabius killed the people but spared their gods; Marcellus 
spared the people but took their gods. 
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he merely remarked: “It appears, then, that the 
Romans have another Hannibal, for we have lost 
Tarentum even as we took it”; but that in private 
he was then for the first time led to confess to his 
friends that he had long seen the difficulty, and now 
saw the impossibility of their mastering Italy with 
their present forces. For this success, Fabius cele- 
brated a second triumph more splendid than his first, 
since he was contending with Hannibal like a clever 
athlete, and easily baffling all his undertakings, now 
that his hugs and grips no longer had their old time 
vigour. For his forees were partly enervated by 
luxury and wealth,! and partly blunted, as it were, 
and worn out by their unremitting struggles. 

Now there was a certain Marcus Livius, who 
commanded the garrison of Tarentum when Hannibal 
got the city to revolt. He occupied the citadel, 
however, and was not dislodged from this position, 
but held it until the Romans again got the upper 
hand of the Tarentines. This man was vexed by 
the honours paid to Fabius, and once, carried away 
by his jealousy and ambition, said to the senate 
that it was not Fabius, but himself, who should be 
credited with the capture of Tarentum. At this 
Fabius laughed, and said: “ You are right; had you 
not lost the city, I had not taken it.” 

XXIV. Among the other marks of high favour 
which the Romans conferred upon Fabius, they 
made his son Fabius consul.2 When this son had 
entered upon his office and was arranging some 
matter pertaining to the war, his father, either by 
reason of his age and weakness, or because he was 


1 In 216-215 3.c. Hannibal made the opulent city of Capua 
his winter quarters. * 213 B.C, 
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putting his son to the test, mounted his horse and 
rode towards him through the throng of bystanders. 
The young man caught sight of his father at a 
distance and would not suffer what he did, but sent 
a lictor with orders for him to dismount and come to 
the eonsul on foot if he had any need of his offices. 
All the rest were offended at this command, and 
implied: by their silent gaze at Fabius that this 
treatment of him was unworthy of his high position. 
But Fabius himself sprang quickly from his horse, 
almost ran to his son, and embraced him affection- 
ately. “Myson,” he said, “ you are right in thought 
and act. You understand what a people has made 
you its officer, and what a high office you have 
received from them. It wasin this spirit that our 
fathers and we ourselves have exalted Rome, a 
spirit which makes parents and children ever second- 
ary to our country’s good.” 

And of a truth it is reported of the great-grand- 
father of our Fabius, that though he had the greatest 
reputation and influence in Rome, and though he had 
himself been consul five times and had celebrated 
the most splendid triumphs for the greatest wars, he 
nevertheless, when his son was consul, went forth to 
war with him as his lieutenant,” and in the triumph 
that followed, while the son entered the city on a 
four-horse chariot, the father followed on horseback , 
with the rest of the train, exulting in the fact that,. 
though he was master of his son, and was the greatest: 
of the citizens both in name and in fact, he yet put 
himself beneath the law and its official. However, 
this was not the only admirable thing about him. 


. 4 Experiri volui, fili, satin scires consulem te esse.” 
Livy, xxiv. 44 * 292 B.C. 
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But the son of our Fabius, as it happened, died, 
and this affliction he bore with equanimity, like a 
wise man and a good father. The funeral oration, 
which is pronounced at the obsequies of illustrious 
men by some kinsman, he delivered himself from his 
place in the forum, and then wrote out the speech 
and published it.? 

XXV. But now Cornelius Scipio was sent into 
Spain, where be not only conquered the Carthaginians 
in many battles, and drove thein out of the country, 
but also won over a multitude of nations, and took 
great cities with splendid spoils, so that, on his 
return to Rome, he enjoyed an incomparable favour 
and fame, and was made consul.? Perceiving that 
the people demanded and expected a great achieve- 
ment from him, he regarded the hand to hand 
struggle with Hannibal there in Italy as very 
antiquated and senile policy, and purposed to fill 
Libya at once, and the territory of Carthage itself, 
with Roman arms and soldiery, and ravage them, and 
thus to transfer the war from Italy thither. To this 
policy he urged the people with all his soul. But 
just at this point Fabius tried to fill the city with all 
sorts of fear. They were hurrying, he said, under 
the guidance of a foolhardy young man, into the 
remotest and greatest peril, and he spared neither 
word nor deed which he thought might deter the 
citizens from this course. He brought the senate 
over to his views; but the people thought that he 
attacked Scipio through jealousy of his success, and 
that he was afraid lest, if Scipio performed some 
great and glorious exploit and either put an end to 
the war entirely or removed it out of Italy, his own 


1 Cf. chapter i. 5. 2 205 B.C. 
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failure to end the war after all these years would be 
attributed to sloth and cowardice. 

Now it is likely that Fabius began this opposition 
out of his great caution and prudence, in fear of the 
danger, which was great; but that he grew more 
violent and went to greater lengths in his opposition 
out of ambition and rivalry, in an attempt to check 
the rising influence of Scipio. For he even tried to 
persuade Crassus, Scipio’s colleague in the consulship, 
not to surrender the command of the army and not 
to yield to Scipio, but to proceed in person against 
Carthage, if that policy were adopted. He also 
prevented the granting of moneys for the war. As 
for moneys, since he was obliged to provide them for 
himself, Scipio collected them on his private account 
from the cities of Etruria, which were devotedly 
attached to him; and as for Crassus, it was partly 
his nature, which was not contentious, but gentle, 
that kept him at home, and partly also a religious 
custom, for he was pontifex maximus, or High Priest. 

XXVI. Accordingly, Fabius took another way to 
oppose Scipio, and tried to hinder and restrain the 
young men who were eager to serve under him, 
crying out in sessions of the senate and the assembly 
that it was not Scipio himself only who was running 
away from Hannibal, but that he was sailing off from 
Italy with her reserve forces, playing upon the hopes 
of her young men, and persuading them to abandon 
their parents, their wives, and their city, although 
the enemy still sat at her gates, masterful and 
undefeated. And verily he frightened the Romans 
with these speeches, and they decreed that Scipio 
should employ only the forces which were then in 
Sicily, and take with him only three hundred of the 
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men who had been with him in Spain,—men who 
had served him faithfully. In this course, at any 
rate, Fabius seems to have been influenced by his 
own cautious temper. 

But as soon as Scipio had crossed into Africa, 
tidings were brought} to Rome of wonderful achieve- 
ments and of exploits transcendent in magnitude 
and splendour. These reports were confirmed by 
abundant spoils which followed them; the king of 
Numidia was taken captive; two of the enemy’s 
camps were at once destroyed by fire, and in them a 
great number of men, arms, and horses; embassies 
were sent from Carthage to Hannibal urgently calling 
upon him to give up his fruitless hopes in Italy and 
come to the aid of his native rity ;? and when every 
tongue in Rome was dwelling on the theme of 
Scipio's successes, then Fabius demanded that a 
- successor should be sent out to replace him. He 
gave no other reason, but urged the well remembered 
maxim that it was dangerous to entrust such vast 
interests to the fortune of a single man, since it was 
difficult for the same man to have good fortune 
always. By this course he gave cifence now to many, 
who thought him a captious and malicious man, or one 
whose old age had robbed him utterly of courage and 
confidence, so that he was immoderately in awe of 
Hannibal. For not even after Hannibal and his army 
had sailed away from Italy? would he suffer the 
rejoicing and fresh courage of the citizens to be un- 
disturbed and assured, but then even more than ever 
he insisted that the city was running into extremest 
peril and that her affairs were in a dangerous plight. 


1 204 B.C. Cte Livy, xxxi.19, 
3 203 B.C. 
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For Hannibal, he said, would fall upon them with all 
the greater effect in Africa at the gates of Carthage, 
and Scipio would be confronted with an army yet 
warm with the blood of many imperators, dictators, 
and consuls. Consequently, the city was once more 
confounded by these speeches, and although the 
war had been removed to Africa, they thought its 
terrors were nearer Rome. 

XXVII. But shortly afterward Scipio utterly de- 
feated Hannibal himself in battle, humbled and 
trod under foot the pride of fallen Carthage, restored 
to his fellow-citizens a joy that surpassed all their 
hopes, and in very truth “righted once more”’ the 
ship of their supremacy, which had been “shaken in 
a heavy surge.” Fabius Maximus, however, did not 
live to see the end of the war, nor did he even hear 
of Hannibal's defeat, nor behold the great and 
assured prosperity of the country, but at about the 
time when Hannibal set sail from Italy, he fell sick 
and died.! Epaminondas, it is true, was buried by 
the Thebans at the public cost, because of the 
poverty in which he died, for it is said that nothing 
was found in his house after his death except a piece 
of iron money. Fabius, however, was not buried by 
the Romans at the public charge, but each private 
citizen contributed the smallest coin in his posses- 
sion, not because his poverty called for their aid, 
but because the people felt that it was burying a 
father, whose death thus received honour and regard 
befitting his life. 

2203 uc. Cf. Livy, xxx. 26. 
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1 dpuwpérm Bekker corrects to ipyoruevy (attempered), 
after Coraés. 
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COMPARISON OF PERICLES AND FABIUS 
MAXIMUS 


I. Suc is the story of these men’s lives, and since 
both left behind them many examples of civil as well 
as military excellence, let us consider, in the first 
place, the matter of their military achievements. 
Pericles was at the head of his people when its pros- 
perity was greatest, when its own strength was at the 
full, and its imperial power culminating. Apparently, 
therefore, it was the general good fortune and vigour 
that kept him free from stumbling and _ falling, 
whereas the achievements of Fabius, who took 
charge of his city at times of the greatest disgrace 
and misfortune, did not maintain her safely in her 
prosperity, but rather lifted her out of disaster into 
a better state. And besides, the victories of Cimon, 
and the trophies of Myronides and Leocrates, and 
the many great successes of Tolmides, made it the 
privilege of Pericles, during his administration, to 
enrich the city with holidays and public festivals, 
rather than to enlarge and protect her dominion by 
war. Fabius, on the contrary, whose eyes beheld 
many disgraceful defeats, many cruel deaths of 
imperators and generals, lakes and plains and forests 
filled with slain armies, and rivers flowing with 
blood and slaughter to the sea, put helping and 
supporting hands to his city, and by his firm and 
independent course, prevented her from utte1 
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1 thy yvauny Coraés: yrouny. 
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exhaustion through the disasters brought upon her 
by others. And yet it would appear to be not so 
dificult a task to manage a city when she is humbled 
by adversity and rendered obedient to wisdom by 
necessity, as it is to bridle a people which is exalted 
by prosperity and swollen with insolence and bold- 
ness, which is precisely the way in which Pericles 
governed Athens. Still, the magnitude and multi- 
tude of evils which afflicted the Romans revealed 
the steadfast purpose and the greatness of the man 
who .was not confounded by them, and would not 
abandon his own principles of action. 

II. Over against the capture of Samos by Pericles, 
it is fair to set the taking of Tarentum by Fabius, 
and against Euboea, the cities of Campania (Capua 
itself was reduced by the consuls Fulvius and 
Appius). In open and regular battle, Fabius seems 
to have won no victory except that for which he 


celebrated his first triumph!; whereas Pericles set 
up_nine trophies —tor—his—awars on_land_and_sea. 

owever, no such exploit is recorded of Pericles as 
that by which Fabius snatched Minucius from the 
hands of Hannibal, and preserved an entire Roman 
army; the deed was certainly a noble one, and 
showed a combination of valour, wisdom, and kind- 
ness alike. So, on the other hand, no such defeat_is 
recorded of Fericles. as that which Fabius suffered 
when he was outwitted by Hannibal’s stratagem of 
the oxen; he had his enemy imprisoned in the 
narrow defile which be had entered of his own 
accord and accidentally, but let him slip away 
unnoticed in the night, force his way out when day 
came, take advantage of his adversary’s delays, and 


1 Cf. chapter ii. 1. 
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so conquer his captor. And if it is the part of a 
good general not only to improve the present, bat \ 
also to judge correctly of the future, then Pericles 
was such a general, for the war which the Athenians 
were waging came to an end as he had foreknown , 
and foretold ; for they undertook too much and lost: 
their empire. But it was contrary to the principles 
of Fabius that the Romans sent Scipio against 
Carthage and were completely victorious, not through 
the favour of fortune, but through the wisdom and 
valour of the general who utterly conquered their 
enemies. Therefore the very disasters of his country 
bear witness to the sioacie of Peecless while the 
successes of the Romans proved that Fabius was 
completely in the wrong. And it is Just as great a 
failing in a general to involve himself in disaster 
from want of foresight, as it is to throw away an 
opportunity for success from want of confidence. 
Inexperience, it would seem, is to blame in each 
ease, which both engenders rashness in a man, and 
robs a man of courage. So much for their military 
abilities, 

II. As for their statesmanship, the Peloponnesian 
war was a ground of great complaint against Pericles. 
For it is said to have been brought on by his con- 
tention that no concession should be made to Sparta. 
I think, however, that not even Fabius Maximus 
would have made any concessions to Carthage, but 
would have nobly undergone the peril needful to 
maintain the Roman supremacy. Nevertheless, the 
courteous and gentle conduct of Fabius towards 
Minucius contrasts forcibly with the factious opposi- 
tion of Pericles to Cimon and Thucydides, who were 
both good and true men and of the highest birth, 
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and yet were subjected by him to ostracism and 
banishment. But Pericles had greater influence and 
power than Fabius. For this reason he did not 
suffer any other general to bring misfortune upon 
the city by his evil counsels, except that Tolmides 
broke away from his guidance, carried through by 
main force a plan for attacking Boeotia, and met 
with disaster ; but the rest all attached themselves 
submissively to his opinion, owing to the greatness 
of his influence. Fabius, on the other hand, though 
sure and unerring in his own conduct of affairs, 
seems to have fallen short through his inability to 
restrain others. Surely the Romans would uot have 
suffered so many disasters if Fabius had been as 
influential with them as Pericles was at Athens. 

And further, as regards their freedom from 
mercenary views, Pericles displayed it by never 
taking any gifts at all; Fabius by his liberality to 
the needy, when he ransomed at his own costs his 
captured soldiers. Albeit the amount of his property 
was not great, but about six talents. And Peri 
though ps_had opportunities, own ig to. his. authority 
an mage nce, le enrich himself from obsequious 
allies and kings beyond all possible estimates, never- 
theless kept himself pre-eminently superior to bribes 
and free from corruption. 

By the side of the great public works, the temples, 
and the stately edifices, with which Pericles adorned 
Athens, all Rome’s attempts at splendour down to 
the times of the Caesars, taken together, are not 
worthy to be considered, nay, the one had a tower- 
ing pre-eminence above the other, both in grandeur 
of design, and grandeur of execution, which pre- 
cludes comparison. 
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I. I tuink that Nicias is a suitable parallel to 
Crassus, and the Sicilian to the Parthian disaster. I 
must therefore at once, and in all modesty, entreat 
my readers not to imagine for an instant that, in 
my narration of what Thucydides has inimitably set 
forth, surpassing even himself in pathos, vividness, 
and variety, I am so disposed as was Timaeus. He, 
confidently hoping to excel Thucydides in skill, and 
to make Philistus seem altogether tedious and clumsy, 
pushes his history along through the conflicts and 
sea-fights and harangues which those writers had 
already handled with the greatest success, showing 
himself, in rivalry with them, not even so much as 


“‘ By Lydian car a footman slowly plodding,’ 


to use Pindar’s comparison,! nay rather, a perfect 
example of senile learning and youthful conceit, and, 
in the words of Diphilus, 


“ Obese, stuffed to the full with Sicilian grease.” ? 


Indeed, he often lapses unawares into the manner of 
Xenarchus, as, for instance, when he says he thinks 
it was a bad omen for the Athenians that Nicias, 
whose namc was derived from victory, declined at 
1 One of the Fragmenta Incerta (Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graect, 
i‘, p. 450). 2 Kock, Cum. Att. Frag. ii. p. 576. 
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first to head tl.eir expedition ; also that, by the muti- 
lation of the “ Hermae,”’ ! Heaven indicated to them 
in advance that by the hands of Hermocrates the son 
of Hermon they were to suffer most of their reverses 
during the war; and, further, that it was fitting that 
Heracles should aid the Syracusans, for the sake of 
their goddess Cora, who delivered Cerberus into his 
hands, but should be angry with the Athenians, 
because they were trying to succour the Egestaeans, 
although they were descendants of the Trojans, 
whose city he had once destroyed because of the 
wrong done him by Laomedon their king. 

As for Timacus, he may possibly have been moved 
to write thus in the exercise of the same critical 
taste which led him to correct the language of 
Philistus and abuse Plato and Aristotle; but as for 
me, I feel that jealous rivalry with other writers in 
matters of diction is altogether undignified and 
pedantic, and if it be practised toward what is beyond 
all imitation, utterly silly. At all events, those deeds 
which Thucydides and Philistus have set forth,— 
since I cannot entirely pass them by, indicating as 
they do the nature of my hero and the disposition 
which lay hidden beneath his many great sufferings,— 
I have run over briefly, and with no unnecessary detail, 
in order to escape the reputation of utter carelessness 
and sloth ; but those details which have escaped most 
writers, and which others have mentioned casually, 
or which are found on ancient votive offerings or in 
public decrees, these I have tried to collect, not 
massing together useless material of research, but 
handing on such as furthers the appreciation of 
character and temperament. 


1 See chapter xiii. 2. 
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1 +d Opdacos Coraés and Bekker, after Reiske: O@pdvos. 
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IJ, Accordingly, | may say of Nicias, in the first 
place, what Aristotle wrote,! namely, that the three 
best citizens of Athens,—men of hereditary good will 
and friendship for the people,—were Nicias the son 
of Niceratus, Thucydides the son of Melesias, and 
Theramenes the son of Hagnon. However, this was 
true of the last in lesser degree than of the other two, 
because he has been flouted for inferior parentage 
as an alien from Ceos; and on account of his not 
being steadfast, but ever trying to court both sides in 
his’ political career, was nicknamed “ Cothurnus.”’ ? 
Of the other two, Thucydides was the older man, and 
as head of the aristocratic party,—the party of the 
“Good and True,’—often opposed Pericles in his 
efforts to win the favour of the people. Nicias was a 
younger man. He was held in some repute even 
while Pericles was still living, so that he was not 
only associated with him as general, but frequently 
had independent command himself; after Pericles 
was dead,’? Nicias was at once put forward into the 
position of leader, especially by the party of the rich 
and notable. These made him their champion to 
face the disgusting boldness of Cleon. 

And yet, for that matter, the common people also 
held him in favour and aided his ambitions. For 
although Cleon had great influence with them, “by 
coddling them, and giving frequent jobs for pay,” 4 
yet the very men whose favour he thus sought to gain 
were aware of his rapacity and fierce effrontery, and 
for the most part preferred Nicias as their champion. 

1 Constitution of Athens, xxviii. 5. 

2 The high boot of tragic actors, which cuuld be worn on 
either foot. 3 429 B.C. 


* An iambic trimeter from an unknown comic poet (Kock, 
Com. Att. Frau., iii. p. 400). 
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‘Lhe dignity of Nicias was not of the harsh, offensive 
sort, but was blended with much circumspection, and 
won control of the people from the very fact that he 
was thought to be afraid of them. Timid as he was 
by nature, and distrustful of success, in war he 
managed to succeed in hiding his cowardice under a 
cloak of good fortune, for he was uniformly success- 
ful as a general; while in political life his nervous- 
ness, and the ease with which he could be put to 
confusion by accusers, actually tended to make him 
popular, and gave him in high degree that power 
which comes from the favour of the people, because 
they fear men who scorn them, but exalt nen who 
fear them. The multitude can have no greater 
honour shown them by their superiors than not to be 
despised. 

III. Now Pericles led the city by virtue of his 
native excellence and powerful eloquence, aud had 
no need to assume any persuasive mannerisms with 
the multitude; but Nicias, since he lacked such 
powers, but had excessive wealth, sought by means 
of this to win the leadership of the people’ And 
since he despaired of his ability to vie successfully 
with the versatile buffoonery by which Cleon catered 
to the pleasure of the Athenians, he tried to captivate 
the people by choral and gymnastic exhibitions, and 
other like prodigalities, outdoing in the costliness 
and elegance of these all his predecessors and con- 
temporaries. Of his dcdicatory offerings there remain 
standing in my day not only the Palladium on the 
acropolis,—the one which has lost its gilding,—but 
also the temple surmounted by choregic tripods,! in 


1 e ~\ s La e 
Bronze oP were awarded as prizes to the vivtorious 
choregi in the dithyrambic choral contests, 
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the precinct of Dionysus. For he was often victorious 
with choruses, and was never defeated. A story is 
told how, in one of his choral exhibitions, a house 
servant of his appeared in the costume of Dionysus, 
very fair to see, and very tall, the down of youth still 
upon his face. The Athenians were delighted atthe 
sight, and applauded for a long time. At last Nicias 
rose and said he deemed it an unholy thing that one 
who had been acclaimed as a god should be a slave, 
and gave the youth his freedom. 

It is matter of record also how splendid and worthy 
of the god his lavish outlays at Delos were. The 
choirs which cities used to send thither to sing the 
praises of the god were wont to put in at the island 
in haphazard fashion. The throng of worshippers 
would meet them at the ship and bid them sing, not 
with the decorum due, but as they were hastily and 
tumultuously disembarking, and while they were 
actually donning their chaplcts and vestments. But 
when Nicias conducted the festa] embassy, he landed 
first on the neighbouring island of Rheneia, with his 
choir, sacrificial victis, and other equipment. Then, 
with the bridge of boats which he had brought along 
with him from Athens, where it had been made to 
measure and signally adorned with gildings and dyed 
stuffs and garlands and tapestries, he spanned during 
the night the strait between Rheneia and Delos, 
which is not wide. At break of day he led his festal 
procession in honour of the god, and his choir arrayed 
in lavish splendour and singing as it marched, across 
the bridge to Jand. After the sacrifices and the 
choral contests and the banquets were over, he erected 
the famous bronze palm-tree as a thank offering to 
the god, and consecrated to his service a tract of 
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1 wavnyupixdy Madvig’s conjecture : wavnyupixhy. 
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land which he bought at the price of ten thousand 
drachmas,! the revenues from which the Delians were 
to expend in sacrificial banquets, at which many 
blessings should be invoked upon Nicias from the 
gods. This stipulation he actually had graven on the 
stone which he left in Delos to be as it were the sentry 
over his benefaction. The palm-tree, however, was 
torn away by the wind and fell against the colossal 
statue of the god which the Naxians erected, and 
overturned it. 

IV. In this course it is clear that there was much 
ostentatious publicity, Jooking towards increase of 
reputation and gratification of ambition ; and yet, to 
judge from the rest of the man’s bent and character, 
one might feel sure that such means of winning the 
favour and control of the people were rather a corollary 
to his reverent piety. I'or he was one of those who 
are excessively terrified at heavenly portents, and was 
“ addicted to divination,” as Thucydides says.2. And 
in one of the dialogues of Pasiphon® it is recorded 
that he sacrificed every day to the gods, and that he 
kept a diviner at his house, ostensibly for the con- 
stant enquiries which he made about public affairs, 
whereas most of his enquiries were really made about 
his own private matters, and especially about his 
silver mines; for he had large interests in the mining 
district of Laurium, and they were exceedingly 
profitable, although worked at great risks. He 
maintained a multitude of slaves in these mines, and 
the most of his substance was in silver. For this 
reason he had a large retinue of people who wanted 


1 About £400, or $2000, with four or five times the present 
purchasing power of money. 
2 vii. 50, 4. 3 Not extant. 
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1 paday MSS. and edd., including Sintenis!; waésy, an 
anonymous correction. 
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his money, and who got it too; for he gave to those 
who could work him harm no less than to those who 
deserved his favours, and in general his cowardice 
was a source of revenue to the base, as his liberality 
was to the good. 

Witness to this can be had from the comic poets. 
Telecleides composed the following verses ona certain 
public informer :— 


“So then Charicles gave a mina that he might not 
tell of him 

How he was his mother’s first-born,—and her purse- 
born child at that. 

- Minas four he got from Nicias, son of rich Niceratus ; 

But the reason why he gave them, though I know it 
very well, 

Pl not tell; the man’s my friend, and I think him 
wise and true.” } 


And the personage who is held up to ridicule by 
Kupolis, in his “ Maricas,’”’? fetches in a sort of lazy 
pauper, and says :— 


(Maricas) “ How long a time now since you were with 
Nicias ? ”’ 
(Pauper) “1 have not seen him,—saving just now on 
the Square.” 
(Maricas) “The man admits he actually did see 
Nicias ! 
Yet what possessed him thus to see him 
if he was not treacherous?” 


1 From a play of unknown name. Kock, Com. Att. Frag. 
ipe2td, 

* A caricature of the demagogue Hyperbolus. Kock, op. 
cit, i. p. 308. 
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(Chorus ?) “ Ye heard, ye heard, my comrades, O! 
Our Nicias was taken in the very act!” 
(Pauper) “What! you? O crazy-witted folk ! 
You catch a man so good in sin of any 
sort ?”’ 


And the Cleon of Aristophanes! blusteringly says :— 
“}'ll bellow down the orators, and Nicias I]! rattle.” 


And Phrynichus plainly hints at his lack of courage 
and his panic-stricken air in these verses :-— 


‘¢ He was a right good citizen, and I know it well ; 
He wouldn't cringe and creep as Nicias always 
does.’’? 


V. Since he was disposed to be thus cautious of 
public informers, he would neither dine with a fellow 
citizen, nor indulge in general interchange of views or 
familiar social intercourse ; indeed, he had no leisure 
for such pastimes, but when he was general, he 
remained at the War Department till night, and 
when he was councillor, he was first to reach and last 
to leave the council. And even if he had no public 
business to transact, he was inaccessible and hard to 
come at, keeping close at home with his doors bolted. 
His friends used to accost those who were in waiting 
at his door and beg them to be indulgent with Nicias, 
for he was even then engaged upon sundry urgent 
matters of public business. 

The man who most aided him in playing this réle, 
and helped him to assume his costume of pompous 

1 Knights, 358. It is not Cleon, but his adversary, the 
rampant sausage-seller, who utters the verse. 


2 From a play of unknown name. Kock, Com. Ait. Frag. i. 
p. 385. 
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1 Euripides, Iphigencia at Aulis, 445 f. (Kirchhoff), where 
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dignity, was Hiero. He had been reared in the 
household of Nicias, and thoroughly instructed by 
him in letters and literature. He pretended to be 
the son of Dionysius, surnamed Chalcus, whose 
poems? are indeed extant, and who, as leader of the 
colonizing expedition to Italy, founded Thurii.? 
This Hiero it was who managed for Nicias his secret 
dealings with the seers, and who was forever putting 
forth among the people moving tales about the life 
of severe hardships which his patron led for the sake 
of the city. “Why!” said he, “even when he takes 
his bath and when he eats his dinner, some public 
business or other is sure to confront him ; he neglects 
his private interests in his anxiety for the common 
good, and scarcely gets to sleep till others wake. 
That’s the reason why he is physically all run down, 
and is not affable or pleasant to his friends, nay, he 
has actually lost these too, in addition to his sub- 
stance, and all in the service of the city. Other 
public men not only win friends but enrich them- 
selves through their influence as public speakers, and 
then fare sumptuously, and make a plaything of the 
service of the city.” In point of fact, such was the 
life of Nicias that he could say of himself what 
Agamemnon did :— 


“‘Sooth, as master of my life 
My pomp I have, and to the populace I’m a slave.” 


VI. He saw that the people, upon occasion, served 
their own turn with experienced men of eloquence 
or surpassing ability, but ever looked with suspicious 
and cautious eyes upon such powers, and tried to 


1 Seven fragments appear in Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graeci, iit. 
pp. 262 ff. 2 Cf. Pericles, xi. 5. 
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abate the pride and reputation to which they gave 
rise. This was manifest in their fining Pericles,! and 
ostracising Damon,? and discrediting, as most of them 
did, Antiphon the Rhamnusian,? and finally, above 
all, in the fate of Paches, the captor of Lesbos,* who, 
while he was giving the official account of his 
generalship, drew his sword in the very court-room 
and slew himself. Nicias therefore tried to evade 
commands which were likely to be laborious and 
long, and whenever he did serve as general made 
safety his chief aim, and so was successful for the 
most part, as was natural. He did not, however, 
ascribe his achievements to any wisdom or ability or 
valour of his own, but rather credited them to fortune, 
and took modest refuge in the divine ordering of 
events, relinquishing thereby part of his reputation 
through fear of envy. 

Events bore witness to his wisdom, for in the many 
great reverses which the city suffered at that period 
he had absolutely no share. It was under the leader- 
ship of Calliades® and Xenophon that his country- 
men met defeat at the hands of the Chalcidians in 
Thrace; the Aetolian disaster occurred when Demos- 
thenes was in command ®; Hippocrates was general 
when a thousand citizens were sacrificed at Delium? ; 
and for the plague Pericles incurred the most blame, 
because he shut up the throng from the country in 

1 Pericles, xxxv. 4, 2 Cf. Pericles, iv. 1-2 

3 He was tried and executed for participation in the 
revolution of the Four Hundred (411 B.c.). 

4 In 427 B.c. (Thue. iii. 28). 

5 An error for Callias, who lost his life before Potidaea in 
432 b.c.(Thuce. i. 63). In 429, Xenophon was defeated and 
killed, with his two colleagues (Thue. ii. 79). 


6 In 426 B.c. (Thue. iii. 91- 98). 
7 In 424 B.c. (Thue. iv. 89-101). 
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the city on account of the war, and the plague was 
the result of their change of abode and their un- 
wonted manner of living.! For all these things Nicias 
was free from blame, while as general he captured 
Cythera,? an island favourably situated for the com- 
mand of Laconia and inhabited by Lacedaemonians ; 
he captured also many places in Thrace * which had 
revolted, and brought them back to their allegiance ; 
having shut up the Megarians in their city he 
straightway seized the island of Minoa,* and shortly 
after, from this base of operations, got possession of 
_ Nisaea5; he also made a descent upon the territory of 
Corinth,® defeated the Corinthians in battle and slew 
many of them, including Lycophron their general. 
Here it befell him, when his dead were taken up 
for burial, that two of his men were left unnoticed 
on the field. As soon as he was made aware of this, 
he halted his armament and sent a herald back to 
the enemy asking leave to take up his dead. And 
yet by usage and unwritten law the side which 
secured the right to take up its dead by a truce, 
was thought to renounce all claims to victory, and 
for those who so obtained this right, the erection of 
i trophy of victory was unlawful, since they are 
victors who possess the field; but petitioners do not 
possess the field, since they cannot take what they 
want. Notwithstanding this, Nicias endured rather 
to abeudon the honour and reputation of his 


1 Cf. Pericles, xxxiv. 3 f. 

2 In 424 B.c. (Thue. iv. 53-55). 

3 In 423 z.c. (Thue. iv. 129-133). 

* In 427 w.c. (Thue. iii. 51). 

5 This, on the contrary, was the exploit of Demosthenes in 
424 B.c. (Thue. iv. 66-69). 

6 In 425 B.c. (Thue. iv. 42, 1, and 44), 
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victory than to leave unburied two of his fellow 
citizens. 

He also ravaged the coasts of Laconia,! routed the 
Lacedaemonians who opposed him, captured Thyrea, 
which the Aeginetans held, and took his prisoners 
off alive to Athens. 

VII. After Demosthenes had fortified Pylos,? the 
Peloponnesians came up against it by land and sea, a 
battle was fought, and about four hundred Spartans 
were shut off on the island of Sphacteria. Then the 
Athenians considered that their capture would be a 
great achievement, as was true. But the siege was 
difficult and toilsome, since the region afforded little 
fresh water. Even in summer the shipping of the 
necessary supplies round Peloponnesus was a long 
and expensive process, while in winter it was sure 
to be perilous if not altogether impossible. The 
Athenians were therefore in bad humour, and 
repented them of having repulsed an embassy of the 
Lacedaemonians which had come to treat with them 
for a truce and peace. They had repulsed it because 
Cleon, chiefly on account of Nicias, was opposed to it. 
For he hated Nicias, and when he saw him zealously 
codperating with the Lacedaemonians, persuaded the 
people to reject the truce. So when the siege grew 
longer and longer, and they learned that their forces 
were in terrible straits, they were angry with Cleon. 

He, however, laid all the blame on Nicias, and 
denounced him, saying that it was through cowardice 
and weakness that he was letting the men on the 
island slip through his hands, whereas, had he 


1 In 424 B.c. (Thue. iv. 54). 
2In 425 n.c. The Pylos episode is narrated at great 
length by Thucydides (iv. 2-41). 
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himself been general instead of Nicias, they would 
not have held out so long. Thereupon it occurred 
to the Athenians to say: “ It’s not too late! Why 
don’t you sail yourself and fetch the men?” Nicias 
- too rose in the assembly and resigned his command 
of the expedition to Pylos in favour of Cleon, bidding 
him take as large a force as he wished, and not to 
vent his boldness in mere words which brought no 
peril with them, but to perform some deed for 
the city which would be worth its notice. At 
first Cleon tried to draw back, confused by the 
unexpectedness of this offer; but the Athenians 
kept up the same cries of encouragement, and 
Nicias kept taunting him, until, his ambition incited 
and on fire, he undertook the command, and, be- 
sides, declared in so many words that within twenty 
days after sailing he would either slay the men 
on the island or bring them alive to Athens. The 
Athenians were moved to hearty laughter at this 
rather than to belief in it, for they were already in 
the way of treating his mad vanity as a joke, anda 
pleasant one too. 

It is said, for instance, that once when the assembly 
was in session, the people sat out on the Pnyx a long 
while waiting for him to address them, and that late 
in the day he came in all garlanded for dinner and 
asked them to adjourn the assembly to the morrow. 
“I’m busy to-day,’ he said, “I’m going to entertain 
some guests, and have already sacrificed to the gods.” 
The Athenians burst out laughing, then rese up and 
dissolved the assembly. 

VIIL. However, this time he had good fortune, 
served as general most successfully along with De- 
mosthenes, and within the time which he had 
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specified brought home as prisoners of war, their 
arms surrendered, all the Spartans on Sphacteria 
who had not fallen in battle. This success of Cleon’s 
brought great discredit on Nicias. He was thought 
not merely to have cast away his shield, but to have 
done something far more disgraceful and base in 
voluntarily throwing up his command ont of 
cowardice, and in abandoning to his enemy the 
opportunity for so great a success,—actually voting 
himself out of office. For this, Aristophanes again 
scoffs at him in his “ Birds,” in words like these :— 


«And lo! by Zeus! we can no longer doze about,— 
We have no time,—nor shilly-shally-niciasize ;”" } 


and in his “ Farmers,” where he writes :— 


“T want to go a-farming.”’ 
“ Pray who hinders you ?”’ 
“You people do, Come! Let me give a thousand 
drachms 
If you'll release me from my offices.” 
"Tis done ! 
Yours make two thousand, counting those that 
Nicias gave.” ? 

And besides, he wrought no little harm to the 
city in allowing Cleon to have such an access of 
reputation and influence that he launched out into 
offensive pride and ungovernable boldness and _ in- 
flicted many mischiefs on the city, the bitter fruits of 
which he himself reaped most abundantly. Worst 
of all, Cleon stripped the bema of its decorum, 
setting the fashion of yelling when he harangued 
the people, of throwing back his robe, slapping his 


1 Verses 638 f. 
3 This play is not extant. Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 416. 
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thigh, and running about while speaking. He thus 
imbued the managers of the city’s policies with that 
levity and contempt for propriety which soon after 
confounded the whole state. 

IX. Just about that time Alcibiades was beginning 
to be a power at Athens. For a popular leader he 
was not so unmixed an evil as Cleon. The soil of 
Egypt, it is said, by reason of its very excellence, 
produces alike 


“ Drugs of which many are good, intermixed, but 
many are deadly.” ! 


In like manner the nature of Alcibiades, setting as it 
did with full and strong currents towards both good 
and evil, furnished cause and beginning for serious 
innovations. And so it came to pass that even after 
Nicias was rid of Cleon, he did not get opportunity 
to lull the city into perfect rest and calm, but, when 
he had actually set the state fairly in the path of 
safety, was hurled from it by an impetuous onset of 
Alcibiades’ ambition, and plunged again into war. 

This was the way it came about. The men most 
hostile to the peace of Hellas were Cleon and 
Brasidas. Of these, war covered up the baseness of 
the one and adorned the excellence of the other ; 
that is to say, it gave the one opportunities for great 
iniquitics, the other for great achievements. After 
these men had both fallen in one and the same battle 
before Amphipolis,? Nicias found at once that the 
Spartans had long been eager for peace, and that the 
Athenians were no longer in good heart for the war ; 
that both were, so to speak, unstrung,and glad to let 

1 Odyssey, iv. 230. 
2 In the antumn of 422 B.c, Cf. Thuc. v. 8-11. 
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their arms drop to their sides. He therefore strove 
to unite the two cities in friendship, and to free the 
rest of the Hellenes from ills, as well as to give him- 
self a season of rest, and so to make secure for all 
coming time the name which he had for success. 
The men who were well-to-do, and the elderly men, 
and most of the farmers, he found inclined to peace 
from the first; and after he had talked privately 
with many of the rest, taught them his views, and 
blunted the edge of their desire for war, then he at 
once held out hopes to the Spartans, and urgently 
invited them to seek for peace. They had confidence 
in him, not only because of his usual fairness towards 
them, but especially because he had shown kind 
attentions to those of thcir men who had_ been 
captured at Pylos and kept in prison at Athens, had 
treated them humanely, and so eased their mis- 
fortune. The two parties had before this made a 
sort of stay of mutual hostilitics for a year, and 
during this time they had held conferences with one 
another, and tasted again the sweets of security and 
leisure and intercourse with friends at home and 
abroad, so that they yearned for that old life which 
was undefiled by war, and listened gladly when 
choirs sang such strains as 


“Let my spear lie unused for the spider to 
cover with webs” ! 


and gladly called to mind the saying, “In peace the 
sleeper is waked not by the trumpet, but by the 
cock.” Accordingly, they heaped abuse on those 
who said that the war was fated to last thrice nine 


1 The first verse of a beautiful fragment of the Hrechtheus 
of Euripides (Nauck, 7'rag. Graec. Frag.” p. 474). 
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years,! and then, in this spirit, debated the whole 
issue, and made peace.* Most men held it to be a 
manifest release from ills, and Nicias was in every 
mouth. They said he was a man beloved of God, 
and that Heaven had bestowed on him, for his 
reverent piety, the privilege of giving his name to 
the greatest and fairest of blessings. They really 
thought that the peace was the work of Nicias, as 
the war had been that of Pericles. The one, on 
slight occasion, was thought to have plunged the 
Hellenes into great calamities; the otner had _per- 
suaded them to forget the greatest injuries and 
become friends. Therefore, to this day, men call 
that peace “ The Peace of Nicias.”’ 

X. The articles of peace? required that the strong- 
holds and cities and prisoners of war which each 
party had taken from the other should be restored. 
and since that party was to make restoration first on 
whom the lot fell, the tot was secretly bought up by 
Nicias, so that the Lacedaemonians were thie first to 
make restoration. This is the testimony of Theo- 
phrastus. But when the Corinthians and Boeotians, 
who were vexed at the course things were taking, 
seemed likely, by their accusations and complaints, 
to revive the war, Nicias persuaded the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians to make the general peace se- 
cure by the mighty bond of a mutual alliance, 
whereby they should become more formidable to all 
seceders and better assured of each other. 

Such being the course of events, Alcibiades, who 
was naturally indisposed to be quiet, and who was 
incensed at the Lacedaemonians because they scorn- 


1 Cf. Thue. v. 26, 4. 2 Signed in the spring of 421 B.c. 
© Ch Thee. -vls. 
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fully ignored him in their fond attachment to Nicias, 
promptly opposed and obstructed the general peace. 
At the outset he made no headway; but a little 
while after, seeing that the Athenians were not so 
well pleased as before with the Lacedaemonians, but 
thought they had wronged them in making a 
separate alliance with the Boeotians, and in not re- 
storing Panactum with its walls intact, nor Amphi- 
polis at all, he laid great stress on these grounds of 
complaint, and tried to incense the people over each 
one of them. Finally he managed to have an em- 
bassy sent from Argos to Athens, and tried to effect 
a separate alliance between these two cities. Am- 
bassadors came at once from Sparta with full powers 
to treat all issues, and at their preliminary audience 
with the council were declared by that body to come 
with nothing but just proposals. But Alcibiades was 
afraid they would bring the assembly over to their 
views with the same arguments which had won the 
council. He therefore circumvented them by deceit- 
fully swearing that he would codperate with them 
fully in the assembly if they would only not claim 
nor even admit that they had come with full powers 
to treat all issues; for thus, he declared, they would 
most surely attain their desires. After they were 
persuaded by him, and had put themselves out of the 
guiding hands of Nicias and into his, he introduced 
them to the assembly, and asked them first whether 
they had come with full powers to treat all issues. 
On their saying “No” to this, he surprised them by 
changing front and calling on the members of the 
council who were present to bear witness to what 


they had said before that body. He then urged the 
1 In the spring of 419 B.c. 
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people ‘not to follow, much less trust, men who were 
so manifestly liars, and who said now “ Yes” and 
now “No” to the same question. The ambassadors 
were overwhelmed with confusion, naturally, and 
Nicias was unable to say a word,—struck dumb with 
amazement and anguish. Therefore the people were 
at once eager to call in the Argive embassy and 
make the alliance it desired, but there came a slight 
earthquake shock just then, luckily for Nicias, and 
the assembly was dissolved. On the following day, 
when the people had assembled again, by dint of 
great effort and much talking Nicias succeeded, with 
difficulty, in persuading them to refrain from the 
proposed arrangement with Argos, and to send him 
on an embassy to the Lacedacmonians, assuring them 
that everything would thus turn out well. 

But when he came to Sparta, though in other ways 
he was honoured by them as a true man and one 
who had been zealous in their behalf, still, he ac- 
complished nothing that he purposed, but was beaten 
by the party there which had Boeotian sympathies, 
and so came back home, not merely with loss of 
reputation and under harsh abuse, but actually in 
bodily fear of the Athenians. They were vexed and 
indignant because they had been persuaded by him 
to restore so many eminent prisoners of war; for 
the men who had been brought to the city from 
Pylos belonged to the leading families of Sparta, and 
the most influential men there were their friends and 
kinsmen. However, the Athenians took no very 
harsh measures in their anger against Nicias, but 
elected Alcibiades general, made an alliance with the 
Mantineans and Eleans, who had seceded from the 
Lacedaemonians, as well as with the Argives, sent 
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freebooters to Pylos to ravage Laconia, and thus 
plunged again into war. 

XI. At last the feud between Nicias and Alcibi- 
ades became so intense that recourse was had to the 
process of ostracism. This the people used to 
institute from time to time when they wished to 
remove for ten years, by the ostrakon ballot, any one 
man who was an object of suspicion generally 
because of his great reputation, or of jealousy 
because of his great wealth. Both the rivals were 
thus involved in much confusion and peril, since one 
or the other must in any event succumb to the 
ostracism. In the case of Alcibiades, men loathed 
his manner of life and dreaded his boldness, as_ will 
be shown more at length in his biography; and in 
the case of Nicias, his wealth made him an object of 
jealousy. Above all else, his way of life, which was 
not genial nor popular but unsocial and aristocratic, 
seemed alien and foreign: and since he often 
opposed the people’s desires and tried to force them 
againt their wishes into the way of their advantage, 
he was burdensome to them. ‘To tell the simple 
truth, it was a struggle between the young men who 
wanted war and the elderly men who wanted peace ; 
one party proposed to ostracise Nicias, the other 
Alcibiades. 


“ But ina time of sedition, the base man too is in 
honour,” ! 


and so in this case also the people divided into two 
factions, and thereby made room for the most 
aggressive and mischievous men. Among these was 


1 A proverb in hexameter verse, attributed to Callimachus, 
the Alexandrian poet and scholar (310-235 B.c.). 
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Hyperbolus of the deme Perithoedae, a man whose 
boldness was not due to any influence that he pos- 
sessed, but who came to influence by virtue of his 
boldness, and became, by reason of the very credit 
which he had in the city, a discredit to the city. 
This fellow at that time thought himself beyond the 
reach of ostracism, since, indecd, he was a likelier 
candidate for the stocks; but he expected that when 
one of the rivals had been banished he might 
himself become a match for the one who was left, 
and so it was plain that he was pleased at their feud, 
and that he was inciting the people against both 
of them. Accordingly, when Nicias and Alcibiades 
became aware of his baseness, they took secret 
counsel with one another, united and harmonized 
their factions, and carried the day, so that neither of 
them was ostracised, but Hyperbolus instead.! 

For the time being this delighted and amused the 
people, but afterwards they were vexed to think that 
the ordinance of ostracism had been degraded by its 
application to so unworthy a man. They thought 
that even chastisement had its dignity, or rather, 
they regarded the ostracism as a chastisement in the 
cases of Thucydides and Aristides and such men, but 
in the case of Hyperbolus as an honour, and as good 
ground for boasting on his part, since for his baseness 
he had met with the same fate as the best men. 
And so Plato the comic poet somewhere said of 
him :— 


‘Indeed he suffered worthy fate for men of old 
Albeit a fate too good for him and for his brands. 
For such as him the ostrakon was ne’er devised.” 

1 Probably in 417 B.o 
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And in the end no one was ever ostracised after 
Hyperbolus, but he was the last, as Hipparchus of 
Cholargus, a kinsman of the famous tyrant Peisistra- 
tus, was the first to be so banished.! 

Verily fortune is an uncertain thing, and incalcu- 
lable. Had Nicias run the risk with Alcibiades of 
being ostracised, he had either carried the day, 
expelled his rival, and then dwelt safely in the city ; 
or, defeated, he had himself gone forth from the 
city before his last misfortunes, and had preserved 
the reputation of being a most excellent general. 

[ am well aware that Theophrastus says that 
Hyperbolus was ostracised when Phaeax, and not 
Nicias, was striving against Alcibiades, but most 
writers state the case as I have done. 

XII. It was Nicias, then, who, when an embassy 
came from Egesta and Leontini? seeking to persuade 
the Athenians to undertake an expedition against 
Sicily, opposed the measure, only to be defeated by 
the ambitious purposes of Alcibiades. Before the 
assembly had met at all, Alcibiades had already cor- 
rupted the multitude and got them into his power 
by means of his sanguine promises, so that the youth 
in their training-schools and the old men in their 
work-shops and lounging-places would sit in clusters 
drawing maps of Sicily, charts of the sea about it, 
and plans of the harbours and districts of the island 
which look towards Libya. For they did not regard 
Sicily itself as the prize of the war, but rather as 
a mere base of operations, purposing therefrom to 
wage a contest with the Carthaginians and get pos- 
session of both Libya and of all the sea this side the 
Pillars of Heracles. 


1 488-487 B.C. 2 In the spring of 415 B.o, 
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_’ Since, therefore, their hearts were fixed on this, 
Nicias, in his opposition to them, had few men, and 
these of no influence, to contend on his side. For 
the well-to-do citizens feared accusations of trying 
to escape their contributions for the support of the 
navy, and so, despite their better judgement, held 
their peace. But Nicias did not faint nor grow weary. 
Even after the Athenians had actually voted for the 
war and elected him general first, and after him Alci- 
biades and Lamachus, in a second session of the 
assembly he rose and tried to divert them from their 
purpose by the most solemn adjurations, and at last 
accused Alcibiades of satisfying his own private greed 
and ambition in thus forcing the city into grievous 
perils beyond the seas. Still, he made no headway, 
nay, he was held all the more essential to the enter- 
prise because of the experience from which he spoke. 
There would be great security, his hearers thought, 
against the daring of Alcibiades and the roughness of 
Lamachus, if his well known caution were blended 
with their qualities. And so he succeeded only in 
confirming the previous vote. For Demostratus, the 
popular leader who was most active in spurring the 
Athenians on to the war, rose and declared that 
he would stop the mouth of Nicias from uttering 
vain excuses; so he introduced a decree to the 
effect that the generals have full and independent 
powers in counsel and in action, both at home 
and at the seat of war, and persuaded the people to 
vote it. - 

XIII. And yet the priesthood also is said to have 
offered much opposition to the expedition. But 
Alcibiades had other diviners in his private service, 
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and from sundry oracles reputed ancient he cited one 
saying that great fame would be won by the Athenians 
in Sicily. To his delight also certain envoys who 
had been se#:t to the shrine of Ammon! came back 
with an oracle declaring that the Athenians would 
capture all the Syracusans; but utterances of opposite 
import the envoys concealed, for fear of using words 
of ill omen. For no signs could deter the people from 
the expedition, were they never so obvious and clear, 
such as, for instance, the mutilation of the “Hermae.” 
These statues were all disfigured in a single night, 
except one, called the Hermes of Andocides, a dedi- 
cation of the Aegeid tribe, standing in front of what 
was at that time the house of Andocides. Then there 
was the affair of the altar of the Twelve Gods. An 
unknown man leaped upon it all of a sudden, bestrode 
it, and then mutilated himself with a stone. 

At Delphi, moreover, there stood a Palladium, 
made of gold and set upon a bronze palm tree, a ded- 
ication of the city of Athens from the spoils of her 
valour in the Persian wars. Ravens alighted on this 
image and pecked it for many days together; they 
also bit off the fruit of the palm-tree, which was of 
gold, and cast it down to the ground. The Atheni- 
ans, it is true, said that this whole story was an 
invention of the Delphians, at the instigation of the 
Syracusans ; but at any rate when a certain oracle 
bade them bring the priestess of Athena from 
Clazomenae, they sent and fetched the woman, and 
lo! her name was Peace. And this, as it seemed, 
was the advice which the divinity would give the 
city at that time, namely, to kcep the peace. 

It was either because he feared such signs as these, 


' In an oasis of the Libyan desert. Cf. Cimon, xviii. 6 f. 
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or because, from mere human calculation, he was 
alarmed about the expedition, that the astrologer 
Meton, who had been given a certain station of com- 
mand, pretended to be mad and set his house on fire. 
Some, however, tell the story in this way: Meton 
made no pretence of madness, but burned his house 
down in the night, and then came forward publicly 
in great dejection and begged his fellow citizens, in 
view of the great calamity which had befallen him, 
to release from the expedition his son, who was 
about to sail for Sicily in command of a trireme. ‘To 
Socrates the wise man also, his divine guide, making 
use of the customary tokens for his enlightenment, 
indicated plainly that the expedition would make for 
the ruin of the city. Socrates let this be known to 
his intimate friends, and the story had a_ wide 
circulation. 

Not a few also were somewhat disconcerted by the 
character of the days in the midst of which they 
dispatched their armament. The women were 
celebrating at that time the festival of Adonis, and in 
many places throughout the city little images of the 
god were laid out for burial, and funeral rites were 
held about them, with wailing cries of women, so 
that those who cared anything for such matters were 
distressed, and feared lest that powerful armament, 
with all the splendour and vigour which were so 
manifest in it, should speedily wither away and come 
to naught. 

XIV. Now, that Nicias should oppose the voting 
of the expedition, and should not be so buoyed up by 
vain hopes nor so crazed by the magnitude of his 
command as to change his real opinion,—this marked 
him as a man of honesty and discretion. But when 
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1 aire MSS., Coraés, and Bekker: abrayp. 
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he availed naught either in his efforts to divert the 
people from the war or in his desire to be relieved of 
his command,—the people as it were picking him up 
bodily and setting him over their forces as general,— 
then it was no longer a time for the exceeding 
caution and hesitation which he displayed, gazing 
back homewards from his ship like a child, and 
many times resuming and dwelling on the thought 
that the people had not yielded to his reasonings, till 
he took the edge from the zeal of his colleagues in 
command and lost the fittest time for action. He 
ought rather at once to have engaged the enemy at 
close quarters and put fortune to the test in struggles 
for the mastery. Instead of this, while Lamachus 
urged that they sail direct to Syracuse and give 
battle close to the city, and Alcibiades that they rob 
the Syracusans of their allied cities first and then 
proceed against them, Nicias proposed aud urged in 
opposition that they make their way quietly by sea 
along the coasts of Sicily, circumnavigate the island, 
make a display of their troops and triremes, and 
then sail back to Athens, after having first culled 
out a small part of their force to give the Egestaeans 
a taste of succor. In this way he soon relaxed 
the resolution and depressed the spirits of his men. 
After a little while the Athenians summoned Alci- 
biades home to stand his trial, and then Nicias, who 
nominally had still a colleague in the command, but 
really wielded sole power, made no end of sitting 
idle, or cruising aimlessly about, or taking deliberate 
counsel, until the vigorous hopes of his men grew old 
and feeble, and the consternation and fear with which 
the first sight of his forces had filled his enemies 
slowly subsided. 
259 
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While Alcibiades was yet with the fleet, sixty ships 
sailed for Syracuse, of which fifty lay out in the 
offing, drawn up so as to command the harbour, while 
ten rowed in to reconnoitre. These made formal 
proclamation by voice of herald that the people of 
Leontini should return to their homes. They also 
captured a ship of the enemy with tablets on board 
in which the Syracusans had recorded lists of their 
citizens by tribes. These lists had been deposited 
at some distance from the city, in the sanctuary of 
Olympian Zeus, but had been sent for at that time 
with a view to determining and enrolling those who 
had come to military age. Now when these had 
been captured by the Athenians and brought to 
their generals, and the number of names was seen, 
the soothsayers were in distress lest in this cireum- 
stance lie the fulfilment of what was predicted by 
the oracle which said: “The Athenians shall take 
all the Syracusans.’”’ However, they say that it was 
in another circumstance altogether that this prophecy 
was fulfilled for the Athenians, namely, at the time 
when Callippus the Athenian slew Dion and got 
possession of Syracuse.! 

XV. A little while after this Alcibiades sailed 
away from Sicily,? and then Nicias took the entire 
command, Lamachus was, it is true, a sturdy and 
honourable man, one who put forth his might without 
stint in battle, but so poor and petty that in every 
campaign where he served as general he would 
charge up to the Athenian people certain trifling 
moneys for his own clothes and boots. Nicias, on 
the contrary, was a man of great dignity and im- 


1 Tn 353 B.c. See Plutarch, Dion, liv.—lvii. 
2 See the Alcibiades, xxi. 1. 
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portance, especially because of his wealth and repu- 
tation. It is said that once at the War Department, 
when his fellow commanders were deliberating on 
some matter of gencral moment, he bade Sophocles 
the poet state his opinion first, as being the senior 
general on the Board. Thereupon Sophocles said: 
“T am the oldest man, but you are the senior 
general.” 

So also in the present case he brought Lamachus 
under his orders, although more of a general than 
himself, and, always using his forces in a cautious 
and hesitating manner, he first gave the enemy 
courage by cruising around Sicily as far as possible 
from them, and then, by attacking the diminutive 
little city of Hybla, and going off without taking it, 
he won their utter contempt. Finally, he went 
back to Catana without effecting anything at all 
except the overthrow of Hyccara, a barbarian fastness. 
From this place it is said that Lais the courtesan was 
sold as a prisoner of war, being still a girl, and 
brought into Peloponnesus. 

XVI. The summer was now spent when Nicias 
learned that the Syracusans had plucked up courage 
and were going to take the initiative and come out 
against him. Their horsemen already had the in- 
solence to ride up to the Athenian camp and ask its 
occupants whether they had come to share the homes 
of the Catanians or to restore the Leontines to their 
old homes. At last, therefore, and reluctantly, 
Nicias set out to sail against Syracuse. Wishing to 
establish his forces there deliberately and without 
fear of interruption from the enemy, he secretly 
sent on a man of Catana with a message for the 
Syracusans: if they wished to find the camp and 
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equipment of the Athenians abandoned of defenders, 
they must come in full force to Catana on a given 
day, for that the friends of the Syracusans in the 
city, where the Athenians spent most of their time, 
had determined, on perceiving their approach, to 
seize the gates and set fire to the Athenian fleet; the 
conspirators were already many and awaited their 
coming. 

This was the best generalship that Nicias displayed 
in Sicily. He brought his enemy out of their city 
in full force, thereby almost emptying it of defend- 
ers, while he himself put out to sea from Catana, 
got control of the enemy’s harbours, and seized a spot 
for his camp where he was confident that he would 
suffer least injury from that arm of the service in 
which he was inferior, the cavalry, and meet no 
hindrance in fighting with that arm whereon he most 
relied. When the Syracusans hurried back from 
Catana and drew up in order of battle before their 
own city, Nicias led his Athenians swiftly against 
them and carried the day. He did not slay many of 
the enemy, it is true, for their horsemen prevented 
his pursuit ; he had to content himself with cutting 
to pieces and destroying the bridges over the river, 
and thus gave Hermocrates occasion to say, as he 
sought to encourage the Syracusans, that Nicias was 
ridiculous in manceuvring so as not to give battle, 
as though it was not for battle that he had crossed 
the seas. However, he did infuse fear and mighty 
consternation into the Syracusans, so that in place 
of their fifteen generals then in office they elected 
three others, to whom the people pledged themselves 
under oath that they would surely suffer them to 
command with full and independent powers. 
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The Olympieum was hard by, and the Athenians 
set out to seize it, inasmuch as it contained many 
offerings of gold and silver. But Nicias purposely 
delayed operations until it was too late, and allowed 
a garrison from Syracuse to enter in, because he 
thought that if his soldiers plundered the temple’s 
treasures the commonwealth would get no advantage 
from it, and he himself would incur the blame for 
the sacrilege. Of his victory, which was so noised 
about, he made no use whatever, but after a few 
days had elapsed withdrew again to Naxos, and there 
spent the winter, making large outlays on his vast 
armament, but effecting little in his negotiations 
with the few Sicels who thought of coming over to 
his side. The Syracusans therefore plucked up 
courage again, marched out to Catana, ravaged the 
fields, and burnt what had been the Athenian camp. 

These things all men laid to the charge of Nicias, 
since, as they said, by his excessive calculation and 
hesitation and caution he let the proper time for 
action go by for ever. When he was once in action 
no one could find fault with the man, for after he 
had set out to do a thing he was vigorous and 
effective; but in venturing out to do it he was 
hesitating and timid. 

XVII. At any rate, when he moved his armament 
back to Syracuse,! he showed such generalship, and 
made his approach with such speed and safety, 
that he put in at Thapsus with his fleet and landed 
his men unobserved, seized Epipolae? before the 

1 In the spring of 414 n.c., as described by Thucydides in 
vi. ° 
2A triangular plateau, rising gradually to the westwards 


of Syracuse, visible from the interior of the city, and 
surrounded by precipitous cliffs. 
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enemy could prevent, defeated the picked companies 
which came to its rescue, killing three hundred 
men, and even routed the cavalry of the enemy, 
which was thought to be invincible. 

But what most of all filled the Sicilians with terror 
and the Hellenes with incredulity was the fact that 
in a short time he carried a wall around Syracuse, a 
city fully as large as Athens, although the uneven- 
ness of the territory about it, its proximity to the 
sea and its adjacent marshes, made the task of 
surrounding it with such a wall very difficult. But 
he came within an ace of bringing this great task to 
completion,—a man who had not even sound health 
for such concerns, but was sick of a disease in the 
kidneys. To this it is only fair to ascribe the fact 
that part of the work was unfinished. I can but 
admire the watchful care of the general and the 
noble valour of his soldiers in what they did accom- 
plish. Euripides, after their defeat and destruction, 
composed an epitaph for them, in which he said :— 


“ These men at Syracuse eight times were triumphant 
as victors ; 

Heroes they were while the gods favoured both 
causes alike.” ! 


And not eight times only, nay, more than that you 
will find that the Syracusans were beaten by them, 
until the gods, as the poet says, or fortune, became 
hostile to the Athenians at the very pinnacle of their 
ower. 

XVIII. Now in most actions Nicias took part, 
despite his bodily infirmity. But once, when his 
weakness was extreme, he was lying in bed within 


1 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graeci, ii.4 p. 265. 
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the walls, attended by a few servants, while Lama- 
chus with the soldiery was fighting the Syracusans. 
These were trying to run a wall from their city out 
to that which the Athenians were building, to inter- 
sect it and prevent its completion. The Athenians 
prevailed, and hurried off in pursuit with more or 
less disorder, so that Lamachus was isolated, and 
then had to face some Syracusan horsemen who made 
an onset upon him. Foremost of these was Calli- 
crates, a man skilled in war and of a high courage. 
Lamachus accepted his challenge to single combat, 
fought him, got a mortal blow from him, but gave 
him back the like, and fell and died along with him. 
The Syracusans got possession of the body of Lam- 
achus, with its armour, and carried it off. Then they 
made a dash upon the Athenian walls where Nicias 
was, with none to succour him. He _ nevertheless, 
necessity compelling him, rose from his bed, saw 
his peril, and ordered his attendants to bring fire 
and set it to all the timbers that lay scattered in 
front of the walls for the construction of siege- 
engines, and to the engines themselves, This brought 
the Syracusans to a halt, and saved Nicias as well 
as the walls and stores of the Athenians. For when 
the Syracusans saw a great flame rising between 
them and the walls, they withdrew. 

Thus it came to pass that Nicias was left sole gen- 
eral; but he was in great hopes. Cities were inclin- 
ing to take his side, and ships full of grain came to 
his camp from every quarter. Everybody hastens to 
join a successful cause. Besides, sundry proposals 
for a treaty were already coming to him from those 
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Syracusans who despaired of their city. At this 
time, too, Gylippus, who was sailing from Sparta to 
their aid, when he heard on his voyage how they 
were walled up and in sore distress, held on his way, 
it is true, but with the belief that Sicily was as good 
as taken, and that he could only save the cities of the 
Italian Greeks, if haply even that. For the opinion 
gained ground and strength that the Athenians were 
all powerful, and had a general who was invincible 
by reason of his judgement and good fortune. 

And Nicias himself, contrary to his nature, was 
straightway so emboldened by the present momen- 
tum of his good fortune, and, most of all, by the secret 
messengers sent to him from the Syracusans was so 
fixed in his belief that the city was just on the point 
of surrendering conditionally, that he made no sort of 
account of Gylippus at his approach. He did not 
even set an adequate watch against him. Whcere- 
fore, finding himself completely overlooked and 
despised, the man sailed stealthily through the straits, 
made a landing at the farthest point from Syracuse, 
and collected a large force, the Syracusans being not 
so much as aware of his presence, nor even expect- 
ing him. On the contrary, they had actually called 
an assembly to discuss the agreements to be made 
with Nicias, and some were already on their way to 
it, thinking that the terms of peace should be made 
before their city was completely walled up. For that 
part of the work which remained to be done was 
quite small, and all the material required for it lay 
strewn along the line. 

XIX. But in this nick of time and crisis of their 
peril Gongylus came to them from Corinth with a 
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single trireme. All flocking to meet him, as was 
natural, he toi'd them that Gylippus would come 
speedily, and that other ships of war were sailing 
to their aid. Ere yet they could put implicit faith 
in what Gongylus told them, there came a messen- 
ger from Gylippus bidding them come out to meet 
him. Then they plucked up heart and donned their 
arms. No sooner had Gylippus come up than he led 
his men in battle array against the Athenians. But 
when Nicias arrayed his men too over against him, 
Gylippus halted under arms, and sent a herald with 
the message that he offered the Athenians safe con- 
duet if they would depart from Sieily. 

Nicias deigned no answer to this; but some of his 
soldiers mocked, and asked the herald if the pres- 
ence of a single Spartan cloak and staff had made 
the prospects of the Syracusans on a sudden so secure 
that they could afford to deridg the Athenians, who 
had restored to the Lacedaemonians, out of prison 
and fetters, three hundred men? far sturdier than 
Gylippus, and longer haired. Timaeus says that 
the Sicilians also made no account of Gylippus, 
later on, indeed, because they learned to know his 
base greed and penuriousness:; but as soon as they 
set eyes upon him they jeered at his cloak and his 
long hair. Then, however, Timaeus himself says 
that as soon as Gylippus showed himself, for all 
the world like an owl among birds, many flocked 
to him, with ready offers of military service. This 
latter statement has more truth in it than his first, 
for in the staff and cloak of Gylippus men beheld the 
symbols of the majesty of Sparta, and rallied round 


1 The captives of Sphacteria (chapter viii. 1), two hundred 
and ninety-two in nuinber (Thue. iv. 38, 5). 
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them. Moreover, that the whole achievement of de- 
liverance was his, is the testimony not only of ‘Thucyd- 
ides, but also of Philistus, who was a Syracusan, and 
an eye-witness of the events thereof. 

Well, then, in the first battle the Athenians werc 
victors and slew some few of the Syracusans, and 
also Gongylus the Corinthian; but on the day fol- 
lowing Gylippus showed what a great thing experi- 
ence is. Although he had the same infantry and the 
same cavalry and the same localities to deal with, he 
did not do it in the same way as before, but changed 
his tactics, and thereby conquered the Athenians. 
And as they fled to their camp, he halted his Syra- 
cusans in their pursuit, and with the very stones and 
timbers which his enemies had brought up for their 
own use, he carried on the cross wall until it inter- 
sected the besiegers’ wall of enclosure, so that their 
superior strength in the field really availed them 
naught. 

After this the Syracusans plucked up heart and 
went to manning their ships, while their own horse- 
men and those of their allies would ride about and 
cut off many of their besiegers. Gylippus also went 
out in person to the cities of Sicily and roused up and 
united them all into vigorous and obedient concert 
with him. Nicias therefore fell back again upon 
those views of the undertaking which he had held 
at the outset, and, fully aware of the reversal which 
it had suffered, became dejected, and wrote a dis- 
patch ! to the Athenians urging them to send out an- 
other armament, or else to recall the one already in 
Sicily, begging them also in any case to relieve him 
of his command because of his disease. 


2 Cf. Thue. vii. 11-15. 
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XX. Even before this the Athenians had made 
preparations to send another force to Sicily, but 
the leading men among them felt some jealousy 
of the preliminary good fortune of Nicias, and so 
had induced many delays. Now, however, they 
were all eagerness to send aid. It was therefore 
determined that Demosthenes should sail with a 
large armament in the spring, and while it was yet 
winter Eurymedon preceded him with a smaller 
fleet, bringing money, and announcing the selection 
of colleagues for Nicias from among the members 
of the expedition there,—to wit, Euthydemus and 
Menander. 

But in the meantime Nicias was suddenly attacked 
by land and sea. With his fleet, though vanquished 
at first, he yet succeeded in repulsing the enemy, and 
sank many of their ships; but he was not prompt 
enough in sending aid to his garrison at Plemmyrium,! 
and so Gylippus, who had fallen upon it suddenly, cap- 
tured it. Large naval stores and moneys were in 
deposit there, all of which Gylippus secured, besides 
killing many men and taking many prisoners. What 
was most important of all, he robbed Nicias of his 
easy importation of supplies. These had been safely 
and speedily brought in past Plemmyrium as long as 
the Athenians held that post; but now that they 
had been driven from it, the process was a difficult 
one, and involved fighting with the enemy who 
lay at anchor there. And besides all this, the 
Syracusans felt that their fleet had been defeated, 
not through any superior strength in their enemy, 


1 A promontory which runs out opposite the city of 
Syracuse, and narrows the entrance into the great harbour. 
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but by reason of their own disorderly pursuit 
of that enemy. Accordingly, they were making 
more vigorous preparations to try the issue again. 

But Nicias did not want a sea fight. He said it 
would be great folly, when so large an armament 
was sailing to their aid and hurrying up fresh troops 
under Demosthenes, to fight the issue out with 
inferior forces, and those wretchedly supplied. 
Menander and Euthydemus, however, who had just 
been appointed to their offices, were moved by an 
ambitious rivalry with both the other generals; they 
longed to anticipate Demosthenes in some brilliant 
exploit, and to eclipse Nicias. They therefore made 
much of their city’s reputation. This, they declared 
again and again, would be altogether ruined and dis- 
sipated if they should show fear when the Syracusans 
sailed out to attack them; and so they forced a 
decision to give battle by sea. But they were 
simply out-manceuvred by Ariston, the Corinthian 
captain, in the matter of the noon-day meal, as 
Thucydides relates, and then worsted in action, 
with the loss of many men. And so a great despair 
encompassed Nicias ; he had met with disaster while 
in sole command, and was now again brought to 
grief by his colleagues. 

XXI. But at this juncture Demosthenes hove in 
sight off the harbours,? most resplendent in his array, 
and most terrifying to the enemy. He brought 
five thousand hoplites on seventy-three ships of war, 
besides javelineers and archers and slingers to no less 
a number than three thousand. What with the gleam 

1 vii. 36-41.“ The Syracusan crews took their meal close 
by their ships, and then suddenly re-embarked and attacked 
the Athenians, who supposed there would be no more fighting 
that day, and were taken unawares. 

2 About mid-summer, 413 B.c. 
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of his arms and the insignia of his triremes and the 
multitude of his coxwains and pipers, he made a 
spectacular display, and one which smote the enemy 
with dismay. Again, then, as was natural, fear 
reigned among the Syracusans. They saw before 
them no final release from their perils, but only 
useless toils and vain self-destruction. 

But the joy of Nicias at the presence of this fresh 
force was not long lived. Nay, at the very first 
council of war, when Demosthenes urged an imme- 
diate attack upon the enemy, a settlement of the 
whole struggle by the speediest hazard, and either 
the capture of Syracuse or else a return home, he 
was in fearful amaze at such aggressive daring, and 
begged that nothing be done rashly or foolishly. 
Delay, he said, was sure to work against the enemy ; 
they no longer had money to spend, and their allies 
would not longer stand by them ; let them only be 
really distressed by the straits they were in, and 
they would soon come to him again for terms, as 
they had done before. For not a few of the men of 
Syracuse were in secret communication with Nicias. 
They urged him to bide his time, on the ground 
that even now they were worn out by the war and 
weary of Gylippus, and that if their necessities 
should but increase a little, they would give over 
altogether. At some of these matters Nicias could 
only hint darkly, of others he was unwilling to speak 
in public, and so he made the generals think him 
cowardly. It was the same old story over again 
with him, they would say,—delays, postponements, 
and _hairsplitting distinctions; he had already for- 
feited the golden moment by not attacking the 
enemy at once, but rather going stale and winning 
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their contempt. So they sided with Demcsthenes, 
and Nicias, with great reluctance, was forced to 
yield. 

Therefore, Demosthenes, with the infantry, made 
a night attack upon Epipolae. He took some of the 
enemy by surprise, and slew them; others, who 
tried to make a stand, he routed. Victorious, he did 
not halt, but pressed on farther, until he fell in with 
the Boeotians. These were the first of the enemy 
to form in battle array, and dashing upon the 
Athenians with spears at rest and with loud shouts, 
they repulsed them and slew many of them there. 
Through the whole army of attack there was at 
once panie and confusion. The part that was still 
pressing on victoriously was presently choked up 
with the part that fled, and the part that was yet 
eoming up to the attack was beaten back by the 
panie-stricken and fell foul of itself, supposing that 
the fugitives were pursuers, and treating friends as 
foes. Their huddling together in fear and ignorance, 
and the deecitfulness of their vision, plunged the 
Athenians into terrible perplexities and disasters. 
For the night was one which afforded neither 
absolute darkness nor a steady light. The moon was 
low on the horizon, and was partially obscured by the 
numeious armed figures moving to and fro in her light, 
and so she naturally made even friends mutually 
suspicious through fear of foes, by not distinguishing 
their forms clearly. Besides, it somehow happened 
that the Athenians had the moon at their backs, so 
that they cast their shadows on their own men in 
front of them, and thus obscured their number and 
the brilliancy of their weapons ; while in the case of 
the enemy, the reflection of the moon upon their 
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shields made them seem far more numerous than 
they really were, and more resplendent to the eye. 

Finally, when the Athenians gave ground, the 
enemy attacked them on all sides and put them to 
flight. Some of them died at the hands of their 
pursuers, others by one another’s hands, and others 
still by plunging down the cliffs. The scattered and 
wandering fugitives, when day came, were overtaken 
and cut to pieces by the enemy’s horsemen. The 
dead amounted in all to two thousand; and of the 
survivors, few saved their armour with their lives. 

XXII. Nicias, accordingly, was overcome by this 
disaster, though it did not take him wholly by 
surprise, and he accused Demosthenes of rashness. 
Demosthenes defended himself on this score, and 
then urged that they sail away as soon as they could. 
No other force would come to their aid, he declared, 
and with the one they had they could not finally 
master the enemy, since, even if they were victorious 
in battle, they would be forced to change their base 
and abandon their present position ; this was always, 
as they heard, a grievous and unwholesome spot for 
encampment, and now particularly, as they saw, it 
was actually deadly on account of the season of the 
year. For it was the beginning of autumn; many 
were sick already, and all were in low spirits. 

But Nicias could not bear to hear of sailing off in 
flight, not because he had no fear of the Syracusans, 
but because he was more afraid of the Athenians 
with their prosecutions and denunciations. Nothing 
dreadful, he would say, was to be expected where 
they were, and even if the worst should come, he 
chose rather to die at the hands of his enemies than 
at the hands of his fellow citizens. In this he was 
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not like-minded with Leon of Byzantium, who, at a 
later time,! said to his fellow citizens: “I would 
rather be put to death by you than with you.” 
However, regarding the exact spot to which they 
should remove their camp, Nicias said they would 
deliberate at their leisure. Thereupon Demos- 
thenes, who had not’ been successful in_ his 
previous plan, ceased trying to carry his point, and 
so led the rest of the generals to believe that Nicias 
must have confident expectations from his corre- 
spondents in the city in making such a sturdy fight 
against the proposed retreat; they therefore sided 
with him. However, a fresh army came to the aid 
of the Syracusans, and sickness kept spreading 
among the Athenians, so that at last Nicias also 
decided in favour of a change of base, and ordered 
the soldiers to hold themselves in readiness to sail 
away. 

XXIII. But just as everything was prepared for 
this and none of the enemy were on the watch, 
since they did not expect the move at all, there came 
an eclipse of the moon by night. This was a great 
terror to Nicias and all those who were ignorant or 
superstitious enough to quake at sucha sight. The 
obscuration of the sun towards the end of the month 
was already understood, even by the common folk, 
as caused somehow or other by the moon ; but what 
it was that the moon encountered, and how, being 
at the full, she should on a sudden lose her light 
and emit all sorts of colours, this was no easy thing to 
comprehend. Men thought it uncanny,—a sign sent 
from God in advance of divers great calamities. 


1 Perhaps in 340 B.c., when Philip of Macedon was be- 
sieging Byzantium, Leon was a rhetorician and historian. 
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The first man to put in writing the clearest and 
boldest of all doctrines about the changing phases of 
the moon was Anaxagoras. But he was no ancient 
authority, nor was his doctrine in high repute. It 
was still under seal of secrecy, and made its way 
slowly among a few only, who received it with a 
certain caution rather than with implicit confidence. 
Men could not abide the natural philosophers and 
‘visionaries,’ as they were then called, for that 
they reduced the divine agency down to irrational 
causes, blind forces, and necessary incidents. Even 
Protagoras had to go into exile,! Anaxagoras was 
with difficulty rescued from imprisonment by Pericles,? 
and Socrates, though he had nothing whatever to do 
with such matters, nevertheless lost his life ? because 
of philosophy. It was not until later times that 
the radiant repute of Plato, because of the life the 
man led, and because he subjected the compulsions 
of the physical world to divine and more sovereign 
principles, took away the obloquy of such doctrines 
as these, and gave their science free course among 
all men. At any rate, his friend Dion, although 
the moon suffered an eclipse at the time when 
he was about to set out from Zacynthus on_ his 
voyage against Dionysius, was in no wise disturbed, 
but put to sea, landed at Syracuse, and drove out 
the tyrant.* 

However, it was the lot of Nicias at this time to 
be without even a soothsayer who was expert. The 
one who had been his associate, and who used to set 
him free from most of his superstition, Stilbides, had 

1 Not far from 411 B.c. 
2 About 432 B.c. See the Pericles, xxxii. 3. 


3 In the spring of 399 B.c. 
* In 357 B.c. See the Dion, xxiv. 
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died a short time before. For indeed the sign from 
Heaven, as Philochorus observed, was not an ob- 
noxious one to fugitives, but rather very propitious ; 
concealment is just what deeds of fear need, whereas 
light is an enemy to them. And besides, men were 
wont to be on their guard against portents of sun 
and moon for three days only, as Autocleides has 
remarked in his “ Exegetics’’; but Nicias persuaded 
the Athenians to wait for another full period of the 
moon, as if, forsooth, he did not see that the planet 
was restored to purity and splendour just as soon as 
she had passed beyond the region which was dark- 
ened and obscured by the earth. 

XXIV. Abandoning almost everything else, Nicias 
lay there sacrificing and divining until the enemy 
came up against him. With their land forces they 
laid siege to his walls and camp, and with their fleet 
they took possession of the harbour round about. 
Not only the men of Syracuse in their triremes, but 
even the striplings, on board of fishing smacks and 
skiffs, sailed up from every side with challenges and 
insults for the Athenians. To one of these, a boy of 
noble parentage, Heracleides by name, who had 
driven his boat well on before the rest, an Attic ship 
gave chase, and was like to capture him. But the 
boy’s uncle, Pollichus, concerned for his safety, rowed 
out to his defence with the ten triremes which were 
under his orders, and then the other commanders, 
fearing in turn for the safety of Pollichus, likewise 
put out for the scene of action. A fierce sea fight 
was thus brought on, in which the Syracusans were 
victorious, and slew Eurymedon along with many 
others. 

Accordingly the Athenians could no longer endure 
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to remain there, but cried out loudly upon their 
generals and bade them withdraw by land; for the 
Syracusans, immediately after their victory, had 
blocked up and shut off the mouth of the harbour. 
But Nicias could not consent to this. He said it 
would be a terrible thing to abandon so many trans- 
_ ports, and triremes almost two hundred in number. 
So he embarked the best of his infantry and the most 
efficient of his javelineers to man a hundred and ten 
triremes; the rest lacked oars. Then he stationed 
the remainder of his army along the shore of the 
harbour, abandoning his main camp and the walls 
which connected it with the Heracleum. And so it 
was that the Syracusans, who had so long been 
unable to offer their customary sacrifice to Heracles, 
offered it then, priests and generals going up to the 
temple for this purpose while their triremes were 
a-manning. 

XXV. Presently their diviners announced to the 
Syracusans that the sacrifices indicated a splendid 
victory for them if only they did not begin the fight- 
ing, but acted on the defensive. Heracles also, they 
said, always won the day because he acted on the 
defensive and suffered himself to be attacked first. 
Thus encouraged, they put out from shore. 

This proved the greatest and hottest sea fight they 
had yet made, and roused as many tumultuous emo- 
tions in those who were mere spectators as in those 
who did the fighting, because the whole action was 
in plain sight, and took on shifts and turns which 
were varied, unexpected, and sudden. Their own 
equipment wrought the Athenians no less harm than 
did that of their enemy; for they fought against light 
and nimble ships, which bore down upon them 
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from different directions at once, while their own 
were heavy and clumsy and all] crowded together. 
Besides, they were bombarded with stones, whose 
blow is just as effective however they light ; whereas 
they could only reply with javelins and arrows, 
whose proper cast was disturbed by the tossing 
water, so that they did not all fly head on to their 
mark. This method of fighting was taught the 
Syracusans by Ariston the Corinthian captain, who 
fought zealously while the battle lasted, only to fall 
just as the Syracusans were victorious. 

The Athenians suffered such great rout and loss 
that they were cut off from flight by sea. Even by 
land they saw that their salvation was a difficult 
matter, so that they neither tried to hinder the 
enemy from towing away their ships under their very 
eyes, nor did they ask the privilege of taking up 
their dead. These, forsooth, could go unburied ; the 
survivors were confronted with a more pitiful sight 
in the abandonment of their sick and wounded, and 
thought themselves more wretched still than their 
dead, since they were sure to come with more 
sorrows than they to the same end after all. 

XXVI. They purposed to set out during the night, 
and Gylippus, who saw that the Syracusans were 
given over to sacrificial revels because of their victory 
and their festival of Heracles, despaired of persuad- 
ing or compelling them to rise up from their pleasures 
at once and attack their enemy as he departed. But 
Hermocrates, all on his own account, concocted a 
trick to put upon Nicias, and sent certain com- 
panions to him with assurances that they were come 
from those men who before this had often held secret 
conferences with him. They advised Nicias not to 
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set out during the night, inasmuch as the Syracusans 
had laid snares for him and preoccupied the ways of 
escape. Nicias was completely outgeneralled by this 
trick, and so ended by suffering in very truth at the 
hands of his enemies what their lies had made him 
fear. For the Syracusans set forth at break of day, 
occupied the difficult points in the roads, fortified the 
river fords, cut away the bridges, and posted their 
cavalry in the smooth open spaces, so that no spot 
was left where the Athenians could go forward with- 
out fighting. 

They waited therefore all that day and the follow- 
ing night, and then set out, for all the world as 
though they were quitting thcir native city and not 
an enemy’s country, with wailings and lamentations 
at their lack of the necessaries of life and their 
enforced abandonment of helpless friends and com- 
rades. And yet they regarded these present sorrows 
as lighter than those which they must expect to 
come. Many were the fearful scenes in the camp, 
but the most pitiful sight of all was Nicias himself, 
undone by his sickness, and reduced, as he little 
deserved, to a scanty diet, and to the smallest supply 
of those personal comforts whereof he stood so much 
in need because of his disease. And yet, for all his 
weakness, he persisted in doing what many of the 
strong could barely endure, and all saw plainly that 
it was not for his own sake or for any mere love of 
life that he was faithful to his tasks, but that for 
their sakes he would not give up hope. The rest, 
for very fear and distress, had recourse to lamenta- 
tions and tears; but whenever he was driven to this 
pass, it was plainly because he was contrasting the 
shameful dishonour to which his expedition had now 
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come with the great and giorious successes which he 
had hoped to achieve. 

Besides, it was not merely the sight of him now, 
but also the memor y of the arguments and exhorta- 
tions with which he had once tried to prevent the 
sailing of the expedition, that led men to think him 
all the more unworthy to suffer such hardships now ; 
and they had no courage to hope for aid from the 
gods when they reflected that a man so devout as he, 
and one who had performed so many great and 
splendid religious services, now met with no seemlier 
fortune than the basest and most obscure man in his 
army. 

XXVII. However, it was this very Nicias who 
tried, both by words and looks and kindly manner, 
to show himself superior to his dreadful lot. And 
during all the march which he conducted for eight 
successive days,! though suffering from the missiles of 
the enemy, he yet succeeded in keeping his own 
forces from defeat, until Demosthenes and his de- 
tachment of the army were captured. These fell 
behind as they fought their way along, and were 
surrounded on the homestead of Polyzelus. Demos- 
thenes himself drew his sword and gave himself a 
thrust; he did not, however, succeed in killing 
himself, since the enemy quickly closed in upon him 
and seized him. 

When the Syracusans rode up and told Nicias of 
this disaster, he first sent horsemen to make certain 
that the force of Demosthenes was really taken, and 
then proposed to Gylippus a truce permitting the 
Athenians to depart from Sicily after giving hostages 
to the Syracusans for all the moneys which they had 


4 Minutely described, day by day, in Thue. vii. 78-85. 
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expended on the war. But they would not entertain 
the proposal. Nay, with insolent rage they reviled 
and insulted him, and kept pelting him with missiles, 
destitute as he was of all the necessaries of life. 
However, through that night and the following day 
he managed to hold out, and finally came, under 
constant fire, to the river Asinarus. There some of 
his men were crowded along by the enemy and 
thrust into the stream, while others, in advance of 
pursuit, were impelled by their thirst to cast them- 
selves in, and an exceeding great and savage carnage 
raged in the river itself, men being butchered as they 
drank. At last Nicias fell down at the feet of 
Gylippus and cried: “ Have pity, Gylippus, now that 
you are victorious, not on me at all, though my great 
successes have brought me name and fame, but on 
the rest of these Athenians. Remember that the 
fortunes of war are common to all, and that the 
Athenians, when they were in good fortune, used 
it with moderation and gentleness toward you.” 

So spake Nicias, and Gylippus felt some compunc- 
tion, both at the sight of him, and at what he said. 
For he knew that the Lacedaemonians had been well 
treated by him when the peace was made, and, 
besides, he thought it would increase his own fame 
if he should bring home alive the generals who had 
opposed him. Therefore he raised Nicias up, gave 
him words of cheer, and issued command to take the 
rest of his men alive. But the command made its 
way slowly along, so that the spared were far fewer 
than the slain. And yet many were stolen and 
hidden away by the soldiery. 

The public prisoners were collected together, the 
fairest and tallest trees along the river bank were 
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hung with the captured suits of armour, and then 
the victors crowned themselves with wreaths, adorned 
their own horses splendidly while they sheared and 
cropped the horses of their conquered foes, and so 
marched into the city. They had brought to suc- 
cessful end a struggle which was the most brilliant 
ever made by Hellenes against Hellenes, and had 
won the completest of victories by the most over- 
whelming and impetuous display of zeal and valour. 
XXVIII. Ata general assembly of the Syracusans 
and their allies, Eurycles, the popular leader, brought 
in a motion, first, that the day on which they 
had taken Nicias be made a holy day, with sacrifices 
and abstention from labour, and that the festival be 
called Asinaria, from the river Asinarus (the day 
was the twenty-sixth of the month Carneius, which 
the Athenians call Metageitnion) ; and second, that 
the serving men of the Athenians and their imme- 
diate allies be sold into slavery, while the freemen 
and the Sicilian Hellenes who had joined them be 
cast into the stone quarries for watch and ward,—all 
except the generals, who should be put to death. 
These propositions were adopted by the Syracusans. 
When Hermocrates protested that there was soime- 
thing better than victory, to wit, a noble use of 
victory, he was met with a tumult of disapproval ; 
and when Gylippus demanded the Athenian generals 
as his prize, that he might take them alive to the 
Lacedaemonians, the Syracusans, now grown insolent 
with their good fortune, abused him roundly. They 
were the more ready to do this because, all through 
the war, they had found it hard to put up with his 
harshness and the Laconian style with which he 
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exercised his authority. Timaeus says, moreover, 
that they denounced his exceeding penuriousness 
and avarice,—an inherited infirmity, it would seem, 
since his father, Cleandridas, was convicted of taking 
bribes and had to flee his country. And Gylippus 
himself, for abstracting thirty talents from the 
thousand which Lysander had sent to Sparta, and 
hiding them in the roof of his house,—as an informer 
was prompt to show,—was banished in the deepest 
disgrace. But this has been told with more detail 
in my Life of Lysander.! 

Timaeus denies that Demosthenes and Nicias were 
put to death by the orders of the Syracusans, as 
Philistus and Thucydides? state ; but rather, Hermo- 
crates sent word to them of the decision of the 
assembly while it was yet in session, and with the 
connivance of one of their guards they took their 
own lives. Their bodies, however, he says, were cast 
out at the prison door, and lay there in plain sight 
of all who craved the spectacle. And I learn that 
down to this day there is shown among the treasures 
of a temple in Syracuse a shield which is said to 
have been the shield of Nicias. It is a welded 
mosaic of gold and purple interwoven with rare skill. 

XXIX. Most of the Athenians perished in the 
stone quarries of disease and evil fare, their daily 
rations being a pint of barley meal and a half-pint of 
water; but not a few were stolen away and sold 
into slavery, or succeeded in passing themselves off 
for serving men. These, when they were sold, were 
branded in the forehead with the mark of a horse,— 
yes, there were some freemen who actually suffered 
this indignity in addition to their servitude. 


1 Chapters xvi. f. VIL OU, 2: 
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But even these were helped by their restrained 
and. decorous bearing; some were speedily set free, 
and some remained with their masters in positions of 
honour. Some also were saved for the sake of 
Euripides. For the Sicilians, it would seem, more 
than any other Hellenes outside the home land, had 
a yearning fondness for his poetry. They were 
forever learning by heart the little specimens and 
morsels of it which visitors brought them from time 
to time, and imparting them to one another with 
fond delight. In the present case, at any rate, they 
say that many Athenians who reached home in safety 
greeted Euripides with affectionate hearts, and 
recounted to him, some that they had been set free 
from slavery for rehearsing what they remembered 
of his works; and some that when they were roam- 
ing about after the final battle they had received 
food and drink for singing some of his choral hymns. 
Surely, then, one need not wonder at the story that 
the Caunians, when a vessel of theirs would have put 
in at the harbour of Syracuse to escape pursuit by 
pirates, were not admitted at first, but kept outside, 
until, on being asked if they knew any songs of 
Euripides, they declared that they did indeed, and 
were for this reason suffered to bring their vessel 
safely in. 

XXX. The Athenians, they say, put no faith in 
the first tidings of the calamity, most of all because 
of the messenger who brought them. A certain 
stranger, as it would seem, landed at the Piraeus, 
took a seat in a barber’s shop, and began to discourse 
of what had happened as if the Athenians already 
knew all about it. The barber, on hearing this, 
before others learned of it, ran at the top of his 
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speed to the upper city, accosted the archons, and at 
once set the story going in the market place. Con- 
sternation and confusion reigned, naturally, and the 
archons convened an assembly and brought the man 
before it. But, on being asked from whom he had 
learned the matter, he was unable to give any clear 
answer, and so it was decided that he was a story- 
maker, and was trying to throw the city into an 
uproar. He was therefore fastened to the wheel 
and racked a long time, until messengers came with 
the actual facts of the whole disaster. So hard was 
it for the Athenians to believe that Nicias had 
suffered the fate which he had often foretold to 
them. 
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I. Marcus Crassus was the son of a man who had 
been censor and had enjoyed a triumph ; but he was 
reared in a small house with two brothers. His 
brothers were married while their parents were stil] 
alive, and all shared the same table, which seems to 
have been the chief reason why Crassus was temper- 
ate and moderate in his manner of life. When one 
of his brothers died, Crassus took the widow to wife, 
and had his children by her, and in these relations 
also he lived as well-ordered a life as any Roman. 
And yet when he was further on in years, he was 
accused of criminal intimacy with Licinia, one of 
the vestal virgins, and Licinia was formally prosecuted 
by a certain Plotius. Now Licinia was the owner 
of a pleasant villa in the suburbs which Crassus 
wished to get at a low price, and it was for this 
reason that he was forever hovering about the 
woman and paying his court to her, until he fell 
under the abominable suspicion. And in a way it 
was his avarice that absolved him from the charge of 
corrupting the vestal, and he was acquitted by the 
judges. But he did not let Licinia go until he had 
acquired her property. 

II. The Romans, it is true, say that the many 
virtues of Crassus were obscured by his sole vice of 
avarice; and it is likely that the one vice which 
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became stronger than all the others in him, weakened 
the rest. The chief proofs of his avarice are found 
in the way he got his property and in the amount of 
it. For at the outset he was possessed of not more 
than three hundred talents ;1 then during his consul- 
ship he sacrificed the tenth of his goods to Hercules, 
feasted the people, gave every Roman out of his own 


.= means enough to live on for three months, and still, 


when he made a private inventory of his property 
before his Parthian expedition, he found that it had 
a value of seventy-one hundred talents. The great 
est part of this, if one must tell the scandalous 
truth, he got together out of fire and war, making 
the public calamities his greatest source of revenue. 
For when Sulla took the city and sold the property 
of those whom he had put to death, considering 
it and calling it spoil of war, and wishing to defile 
with. his crime as many and as influential men as he 
could, Crassus was never tired of accepting or of 
buying it.2- And besides this, observing how natural 
and familiar at Rome were such fatalities as the 
conflagration and collapse of buildings, owing to their 
being too massive and close together, he proceeded 
to buy slaves who were architects and builders. 
Then, when he had over five hundred of these, he 
would buy houses that were afire, and houses which 
adjoined those that were afire, and these their 
owners would let go at a trifling price owing 
to their fear and uncertainty. In this way the 
largest part of Rome came into his possession. 
But though he owned so many artisans, he built 


1 Plutarch gives Greek values. The talent was a sum of 
money nearly equivalent to £240, or $1200, with many times 
the purchasing power of money to-day ? Cf. chapter vi. 6. 
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no house for himself other than the one in which 
he lived; indeed, he used to say that men who 
were fond of building were their own undoers, and 
needed no other foes. And though he owned 
numberless silver mincs, and highly valuable tracts of 
land with the labourers upon them, nevertheless one 
might regard all this as nothing compared with the 
value of his slaves; so many and so capable were the 
slaves he possessed,—readers, amanuenses, silver- 
smiths, stewards, table-servants; and he _ himself 
directed their education, and took part in it himself 
as a teacher, and, in a word, he thought that the 
chief duty of the master was to care for his slaves as 
the living implements of household management. 

And in this Crassus was right, if, as he used to 
say, he held that anything else was to be done for 
him by his slaves, but his slaves were to be governed 
by their master. For household management, as we 
see, is a branch of finance in so far as it deals with 
lifeless things; but a branch of politics when it 
deals with men.’ He was not right, however, in 
thinking, and in saying too, that no one was rich who 
could not support an army out of his substance; for 
“ war has no fixed rations,’ as King Achidamus said,? 
and therefore the wealth requisite for war cannot be 
determined. Far different was the opinion of Marius, 
who said, after distributing to each of his veterans 
fourteen acres of land and discovering that they 
desired more, “ May no Roman ever think that land 
too small which suffices to maintain him.” 


1 Cf. Aristotle, Pol. i. 1253 b, 32. 

2 Cf. Cleomenes xxvii. 1; Morals, 190 a ; 219 a. In Demos- 
thenes, xvii. 3, the saying ia put in the mouth of ‘‘ Crobylus,” 
as Hegesippus the Athenian orator was familiarly called. 
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Ill. However, Crassus was generous with stran- 
gers, for his house was open to all; and he used to 
lend money to his friends without interest, but he 
would demand it back from the borrower relent- 
lessly when the time had expired, and so the gratuity 
of the loan was more burdensome than heavy 
interest. When he entertained at table, his invited 
guests were for the most part plebeians and men of 
the people, and the simplicity of the repast was 
combined with a neatness and good cheer which 
gave more pleasure than lavish expenditure. 

As for his literary pursuits, he cultivated chiefly 
the art of speaking which was of general service, 
and after making himself one of the most powerful 
speakers at Rome, his care and application enabled 
him to surpass those who were most gifted by nature. 
For there was no case, they say, however trifling and 
even contemptible it might be, which he undertook 
without preparation, but often, when Pompey and 
Caesar and Cicero were unwilling to plead, he would 
perferm all the duties of an advocate. And on this 
account he became more popular than they, being 
esteemed a careful man, and one who was ready with 
his help. He pleased people also by the kindly and 
unaffected manner with which he clasped their 
hands and addressed them. For he never met a 
Roman so obscure and lowly that he did not return 
his greeting and call him by name. It is said also 
that he was well versed in history, and was some- 
thing of a philosopher withal, attaching himself to 
the doctrines of Aristotle, in which he had Alex- 
ander! as a teacher. This man gave proof of 


1 Perhaps Alexander Cornelius, surnamed Polyhistor, 
a contemporary of Sulla. 
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1 4aAd. Before this sentence the words ged ris trouevis, 
ovdé thy mweviay 56 TAhuwy abiadupoy Hyovuperos were early 
stricken from the text as a gloss (oh, the patience of the poor 
fellow! for his philosophy did not reyard poverty as a thing 
andifferent). 
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contentedness and meekness by his intimacy with 
Crassus; for it is not easy to say whether he was 
poorer before or after his relations with his pupil. 
At any rate he was the only one of the friends of 
Crassus who always accompanied him when he went 
abroad, and then he would receive a cloak for the 
journey, which would be reclaimed on his return. 
But this was later on. 

IV. When Cinna and Marius got the upper hand,! 
it was at once apparent that they would re-enter 
the city not for the good of their country, but for 
the downright destruction and ruin of the nobles ; 
those who were caught were slain, and among them 
were the father and brother of Crassus. Crassus 
himself, being very young, escaped the immediate 
peril, but perceiving that he was surrounded on all 
sides by the huntsmen of the tyrants, he took with 
him three friends and ten servants and fled with 
exceeding speed into Spain, where he had been 
before, while his father was praetor there, and had 
made friends. But finding all men filled with fear 
and trembling at the cruelty of Marius as though he 
were close upon them, he had not the courage to 
present himself to any one. Instead, he plunged 
into some fields along the sea-shore belonging to 
Vibius Paciacus. In these there was a spacious cave, 
where he hid himself. However, since his provisions 
were now running low, and wishing to sound the 
man, he sent a slave to Vibius. But Vibius, on 
hearing the message, was delighted that Crassus had 
escaped, and after learning the number of his party 
and the place of their concealment, did not indeed 


1 In 87 B.c. Crassus was then not quite twenty years of 
age. 
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come in person tosee them, but brought the overseer 
of the property near the place, and ordered him to 
bring a complete meal there every day, put it near 
the cliff, and then go away without a word; he was 
not to meddle in the matter nor investigate it, and 
was threatened with death if he did meddle, and 
promised his freedom if he co-operated faithfully. 

The cave is not far away from the sea, and the 
cliffs which enclose it leave a small and indistinct 
path leading inside; but when one has entered, it 
opens out to a wonderful height, and at the sides 
has recesses of great circumference opening into 
one another. There is no lack of water or of light, 
but a spring of purest flow issues from the base of 
the cliff, and natural] fissures in the rock, where its 
edges join, admit the light from outside, so that in 
the day-time the place is bright. The air inside is 
dry and pure, owing to the thickness of the rock, 
which deflects all moisture and dripping water into 
the spring. 

V. Here Crassus lived, and day by day the man 
came with the provisions. He himself did not see 
the party of the cave, nor even know who they were, 
but he was seen by them, since they knew and were 
on the watch for the time of his coming. Now, the 
meals were abundant, and so prepared as to gratify 
the taste and not merely satisfy hunger. For Vibius 
had made up his mind to pay Crassus every sort of 
friendly attention, and it even occurred to him to 
consider the youth of his guest, that he was quite a 
young man, and that some provision must be made 
for the enjoyments appropriate to his years; the 
mere supply of his wants he regarded as the work of 
one who rendered help under compulsion rather 
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than with ready zeal. So he took with him two 
comely female slaves and went down towards the 
sea. When he came to the place of the cave, he 
showed them the path up to it, and bade them go 
inside and fear nothing. When Crassus saw them 
approaching, he was afraid that the place had been 
discovered and was now known. He asked them, 
accordingly, who they were and what they wanted. 
They answered, as instructed, that they were in 
search of a master who was hidden there. Then 
Crassus understood the kindly joke which Vibius 
was playing upon him, and received the girls; and 
they lived with him the rest of the time, carrying 
the necessary messages to Vibius. Fenestella! says 
that he saw one of these slaves himself, when she 
was now an old woman, and often heard her mention 
this episode and rehearse its details with zest. 

VI. Thus Crassus passed eight months in conceal- 
ment; but as soon as he heard of Cinna’s death, he 
disclosed himself. Many flocked to his standard, out 
of whom he selected twenty-five hundred men, and 
went about visiting the cities. One of these, 
Malaca, he plundered, as many writers testify, but 
they say that he himself denied the charge and 
quarrelled with those who affirmed it. After this 
he collected sailing vessels, crossed into Africa, and 
joined Metellus Pius, an illustrious man, who had 
got together a considerable army. However, he 
remained there no long time, but after dissension 
with Metellus set out and joined Sulla, with whom 
he stood in a position of special honour. But when 
Sulla eressed into Italy, he wished all the young 
men with him to take active part in the campaign, 


1 A Roinan historian who flourished under Augustus. 
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1 éy the conjecture of Bryan, mentioned by many 
editors with approval, and found in codex Matritersis by 


Graux: &pyp actually, 
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and assigned different ones to different undertakings. 
Crassus, being sent out to raise a force among the 
Marsi, asked for an escort, since his road would take 
him past the enemy. But Sulla was wroth, and said 
to him vehemently: “I give thee as an escort thy 
father, thy brother, thy friends, and thy kinsmen, 
who were illegally and unjustly put to death, and 
whose murderers I am pursuing.” Thus rebuked 
and incited, Crassus set out at once, and forcing his 
way vigorously through the enemy, raised a con- 
siderable force, and showed himself an eager partisan 
' of Sulla in his struggles. 

Out of these activities first arose, as they say, his 
ambitious rivalry with Pompey for distinction. For 
although Pompey was the younger man, and the 
son of a father who had been in ill repute at Rome 
and hated most bitterly by his fellow-citizens, still, 
in the events of this time his talents shone forth 
conspicuously, and he was secn to be great, so that 
Sulla paid him honours not very often accorded to 
men who were older and of equa] rank with himself, 
rising at his approach, uncovering his head, and 
saluting him as Imperator. All this inflamed and 
goaded Crassus, although it was not without good 
reason that Sulla thus made less of him. 

For he was lacking in experience, and his achieve- 
ments were robbed of their favour by the innate 
curses of avarice and meanness which beset him. 
For instance, when he captured the Umbrian city of 
Tuder, it was believed that he appropriated to him- 
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selt most of the spoil, and charges to this effect were 
laid before Sulla. But in the struggle near Rome, 
which was the last and greatest of all, while Sulla 
was defeated and his army repulsed and shattered, 
Crassus was victorious with the right wing,! pursued 
the enemy till nightfall, and then sent to Sulla 
informing him of his success and asking supper for 
his soldiers. However, during the proscriptions and 
public confiscations which ensued, he got a bad name 
again, by purchasing great estates at a low price, 
and asking donations. It is said that in Bruttium 
he actually proscribed a man without Sulla’s orders, 
merely to get his property, and that for this reason 
Sulla, who disapproved of his conduct, never em- 
ployed him again on public business. And yet 
Crassus was most expert in winning over all men by 
his flatteries; on the other hand, he himself was an 
easy prey to flattery from anybody. And this too 
is said to have been a peculiarity of his, that, most 
avaricious as he was himself, he particularly hated 
and abused those who were like him. 

VII. Now it vexed him that Pompey was successful 
in his campaigns, and celebrated a triumph before 
becoming a senator, and was called Magnus (that 
is, Great) by his fellow-citizens. Aud once when 
some one said: “ Pompey the Great is coming,” 
Crassus fell to laughing and asked: “ How great is 
he?”’ Renouncing, therefore, all efforts to equal 
Pompey in military achievements, he plunged into 
politics, and by his zealous labours, his favours as 
advocate and money-lender, and his co-operation in 
all the solicitations and examinations which candi- 
dates for office had to make and undergo, he acquired 


1 Cf. Plutarch’s Sulla, xxix. 5. 
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an influence and a repute equal to that which Pompey 
possessed from his many and great expeditions. And 
the experience of each man was peculiar. For Pom- 
pey’s name and power were greater in the city when 
he was away from it, owing to his campaigns; but 
when he was at home, he was often less powerful 
than Crassus, because the pomp and circumstance of 
his life led him to shun crowds, retire from the forum, 
and render aid to a few only of those who asked it 
of him, end then with no great zest, that he might 
keep his influence the more unimpaired for use in 
his own behalf. But Crassus was continually ready 
with his services, was ever at hand and easy of 
access, and always took an active part in the enter- 
prises of the hour, and so by the universal kindness 
of his behaviour won the day over his rival’s haughty 
bearing. But in dignity of person, persuasiveness of 
speech, and winning grace of feature, both were said 
to be alike gifted. 

However, this eager rivalry did not carry Crassus 
away into anything like hatred or malice; he was 
merely vexed that Pompey and Caesar should be 
honoured above himself, but he did not associate this 
ambition of his with enmity or malevolence, It is 
true that once when Caesar had been captured by 
pirates in Asia and was held a close prisoner by 
them,! he exclaimed: “O Crassus, how great a 
pleasure wilt thou taste when thou hearest of my 
capture!’ But afterwards, at least, they were on 
friendly terms with one another, and once wher 
Caesar was on the point of setting out for Spain as 
praetor, and had no money, and his creditors des- 
cended upon him and began to attach his outfit, 


1 See Plutarch’s Caesar, chapter ii. 
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Crassus did not leave him in the lurch, but freed 
him from embarrassment by making himself his 
surety for eight hundred and thirty talents. And 
when all Rome was divided into three powerful 
parties, that of Pompey, that of Caesar, and that of 
Crassus (for Cato’s reputation was greater than his 

wer, and men admired him more than they 
followed him), it was the thoughtful and con- 
servative part of the city which attached itself to 
Pompey, the violent and volatile part which supported 
the hopes of Caesar, while Crassus took a middle 
ground and drew from both. He made very many 
changes in his political views, and was neither a 
steadfast friend nor an implacable enemy, but readily 
abandoned both his favours and his resentments at 
the dictates of his interests, so that, frequently, 
within a short space of time, the same men and the 
same measures found in him both an advocate and 
an opponent. And he had great influence, both 
from the favours which he bestowed and the fear 
which he inspired, but more from the fear. At any 
rate, Sicinnius, who gave the greatest annoyance to 
the magistrates and popular leaders of his day, when 
asked why Crassus was the only one whom he let 
alone and did not worry, said that the man had hay 
on his horn. Now the Romans used to coil hay 
about the horn of an ox that gored, so that those 
who encountered it might be on their guard.} 

VIN. The insurrection of the gladiators and their 
devastation of Italy, which is generally called the 
war of Spartacus,? had its origin as follows. A 
certain Lentulus Batiatus had a school of gladiators 
at Capua, most of whom were Gauls and Thracians. 


2 Cf. foenum habet in cornu. Hor. Saé. i. 4,34. 2 73-71 B.c. 
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1 ebruXes MSS. (including S), Coraés, and Sintenis!; 
Sintenis? and Bekker adopt aruxés, Reiske’s correction 
(an unfortunate tssuc). 
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| Through no misconduct ot theirs, but owing to the 
injustice of their owner, they were kept in close 
confinement and reserved for gladiatorial combats, 
Two hundred of these planned to make their escape, 
and when information was laid against them, those 
who got wind of it and succeeded in getting away, 
seventy-eight in number, seized cleavers and spits 
from some kitchen and sallied out. On the road 
they fell in with waggons conveying gladiators’ 
weapons to another city; these they plundered and 
armed themselves. Then they took up a strong 
position and elected three leaders. The first of these 
was Spartacus, a Thracian of Nomadic stock, possessed 
not only of great courage and strength, but also in 
sagacity and culture superior to his fortune, and more 
Hellenic than Thracian. It is said that when he was 
first brought to Rome to be sold, a serpent was seen 
coiled about his face as he slept, and his wife, who 
was of the same tribe as Spartacus, a prophetess, and 
subject to visitations of the Dionysiac frenzy, declared 
it the sign of a great and formidable power which 
would attend him to a fortunate issue. This woman 
shared in his escape and was then living with 
him. 

IX. To begin with, the gladiators repulsed the 
soldiers who came against them from Capua, and 
getting hold of many arms of real warfare, they 
gladly took these in exchange for their own, casting 
away their gladiatorial weapons as dishonourable and 
barbarous. Then Clodius the praetor was sent out 
from Rome against them with three thousand 
soldiers, and laid siege to them on a hill which had 
but one ascent, and that a narrow and difficult one, 
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which Clodius closely watched; everywhere else 
there were smooth and precipitous cliffs. But the 
top of the hill was covered with a wild vine of 
abundant growth, from which the besieged cut off 
the serviceable branches, and wove these into strong 
ladders of such strength and length that when they 
were fastened at the top they reached along the face 
of the cliff to the plain below. On these they 
descended safely, all but one man, who remained 
above to attend to the arms. When the rest had 
got down, he began to drop the arms, and after he 
had thrown them all down, got away himself also 
last of all in safety. Of all this the Romans were 
ignorant, and therefore their enemy surrounded 
them, threw them into consternation by the sudden- 
ness of the attack, put them to flight, and took their 
camp. They were also joined by many of the herds- 
men and shepherds of the region, sturdy men and 
swift of foot, some of whom they armed fully, and 
employed others as scouts and light infantry. 

In the second place, Publius Varinus, the praetor, 
was sent out against them, whose lieutenant, a 
certain Furius, with two thousand soldiers, they first 
engaged and routed; then Spartacus narrowly 
watched the movements of Cossinius, who had been 
sent out with a large force to advise and assist 
Varinus in the command, and came near seizing 
him as he was bathing near Salinae. Cossinius barely 
escaped with much difficulty, and Spartacus at once 
seized his baggage, pressed hard upon him in pursuit, 
and took his camp with great slaughter. Cossinius 
also fell. By defeating the praetor himself in many 
battles, and finally capturing his lictors and the very 
horse he rode, Spartacus was soon great and 
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formidable ; but he took a proper view of the 
situation, and since he could not expect to overcome 
the Roman power, began to lead his army toward 
the Alps, thinking it necessary for them to cross the 
mountains and go to their respective homes, some to 
Thrace, and some to Gaul. But his men werc 
now strong in numbers and full of confidence, and 
would not listen to him, but went ravaging over 
Italy. 

It was now no longer the indignity and disgrace of 
the revolt that harassed the senate, but they were 
constrained by their fear and peril to send both 
consuls into the field, as they would to a war of the 
utmost difficulty and magnitude. Gellius, one of the 
consuls, fell suddenly upon the Germans, who were 
so insolent and bold as to separate themselves from 
the main body of Spartacus, and cut them all to 
pieces ; but when Lentulus, the other consul, had 
surrounded the enemy with large forces, Spartacus 
rushed upon them, joined battle, defeated the legates 
of Lentulus, and seized all their baggage. Then, as 
he was forcing his way towards the Alps, he was met 
by Cassius, the governor of Cisalpine Gaul, with an 
army of ten thousand men, and in the battle that 
ensued, Cassius was defeated, lost many men, and 
escaped himself with difficulty. 

X. On learning of this, the Senate angrily ordered 
the consuls to keep quiet, and chose Crassus to 
conduct the war, and many of the nobles were 
induced by his reputation and their friendship for 
him to serve under him. Crassus himself, accord- 
ingly, took position on the borders of Picenum, 
expecting to receive the attack of Spartacus, who 
was hastening thither; and he sent Mummius, his 
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legate, with two legions, by a circuitous route, with 
orders to follow the enemy, but not to join battle 
nor even skirmish with them. Mummius, however, 
at the first promising opportunity, gave battle and 
was defeated; many of his men were slain, and 
many of them threw away their arms and fled for 
their lives. Crassus gave Muimmius himself a rough 
reception, and when he armed his soldiers anew, 
made them give pledges that they would keep their 
arms. Five hundred of them, moreover, who had 
shown the greatest cowardice and been first to fly, 
he divided into fifty decades, and put to death one 
from each deeade, on whom the lot fell, thus 
reviving, after the lapse of many years, an ancient 
mode of punishing the soldiers. For disgrace also 
attaches to this manner of death, and many horrible 
and repulsive features attend the punishment, which 
the whole army witnesses. 

When he had thus disciplined his men, he led 
them against the enemy. But Spartacus avoided 
him, and retired through Lucania to the sea. At 
the Straits, he chanced upon some Cilician pirate 
eraft, and determined to seize Sicily. By throwing 
two thousand men into the island, he thought to 
kindle anew the servile war there,! which had not 
long been extinguished, and needed only a little 
additional fuel. But the Cilicians, after coming to 
terms with him and receiving his gifts, deceived 
him and sailed away. So Spartacus marched back 
again from the sea and established his army in the 
peninsula of Rhegium. Crassus now came up, aud 
observing that the nature of the place suggested 
what must be done, he determined to build a wall 
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across the isthmus, thereby at once keeping his 
soldiers from idleness, and his enemies from provi- 
sions. Now the task was a huge one and difficult,’ 
but he accomplished and finished it, contrary to all 
expectation, in a short time, running a ditch from 
sea to sea through the neck of land three hundred 
furlongs in length and fifteen feet in width and 
depth alike. Above the ditch he also built a wall 
of astonishing height and strength. All this work 
Spartacus neglected and despised at first; but soon 
his provisions began to fail, and when he wanted to 
sally forth from the peninsula, he saw that he was 
walled in, and that there was nothing more to be 
had there. He therefore waited for a snowy night 
and a wintry storm, when he filled up a_ small 
portion of the ditch with earth and timber and the 
boughs of trees, and so threw a third part of his 
force across. 

XI. Crassus was now in fear lest some impulse to 
march upon Rome should seize Spartacus, but took 
heart when he saw that many of the gladiator’s men 
had seceded after a quarrel with him, and were en- 
camped by themselves on a Lucanian lake. This 
lake, they say, changes from time to time in the 
character of its water, becoming sweet, and then 
again bitter and undrinkable. Upon this detach- 
ment Crassus fell, and drove them away from the 
lake, but he was robbed of the slaughter and pursuit 
of the fugitives by the sudden appearance of Sparta- 
cus, who checked their flight. 

Before this Crassus had written to the senate 
that they must summon Lucullus! from Thrace and 
Pompey from Spain, but he was sorry now that he 


Marcus Lucullus, brother of Lucius. 
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had done so, and was eager to bring the war to an 
end before those generals came. He knew that 
the success would be ascribed to the one who came 
up with assistance, and not to himself. Accordingly, 
in the first place, he determined to attack those of 
the enemy who had seceded from the rest and were 
campaigning on their own account (they were com- 
manded by Caius Canicius and Castus), and with this 
in view, sent out six thousand men to preoccupy a 
certain eminence, bidding them keep their attempt 
asecret. And they did try to elude observation by 
covering up their helmets, but they were seen by 
two woinen who were sacrificing for the enemy, and 
would have been in peril of their lives had not 
Crassus quickly made his appearance and given battle, 
the most stubbornly contested of all; for although 
he slew twelve thousand three hundred men it it, 
he found only two who were wounded in the back. 
The rest all died standing in the ranks and fighting 
the Romans. 

After the defeat of this detachment, Spartacus 
retired to the mountains of Petelia, followed closely 
by Quintus, one of the officers of Crassus, and by 
Scrophas, the quaestor, who hung upon the enemy’s 
rear. But when Spartacus faced about, there was a 
great rout of the Romans, and they barely managed to 
drag the quaestor, who had been wounded, away into 
safety. This success was the ruin of Spartacus, for 
it filled his slaves with over-confidence. They would 
no longer consent to avoid battle, and would not 
even obey their leaders, but surrounded them as soon 
as they began to march, with’ arms in their hands, 
and forced them to lead back through Lucania 
against the Romans, the very thing which Crassus 
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1 S:aguydyres Cumersyres Coraés’ correction of the MSS. 
Siamecdyres. Cf. Pompey, xxi 2, from which Graux would 
correct S:a<mecdvtes ex THS “axns wevraxtoxlAin wipt> Tee 
advTes. 
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also most desired. For Pompey’s approach was 
already announced, and there were not a few who 
publicly proclaimed that the victory in this war 
belonged to him; he had only to come and fight and 
put an end to the war. Crassus, therefore, pressed 
on to finish the struggle himself, and having 
encamped near the enemy, began to dig a trench. 
Into this the slaves leaped and began to fight with 
those who were working there, and since fresh men 
from both sides kept coming up to help their 
comrades, Spartacus saw the necessity that was upon 
him, and drew up his whole army in order of battle. 

In the first place, when his horse was brought to 
him, he drew his sword, and saying that if he won 
the day he would have many fine horses of the 
enemy’s, but if he lost it he did not want any, he 
slew his horse. Then pushing his way towards 
Crassus himself through many flying weapons and 
wounded men, he did not indeed reach him, but slew 
two centurions who fell upon him together. Finally, 
after his companions had taken to flight, he stood 
alone, surrounded by a multitude of foes, and was 
still defending himself when he was cut down. But 
although Crassus had been fortunate, had shown most 
excellent generalship, and had exposed his person to 
danger, nevertheless, his success did not fail to 
enhance the reputation of Pompey. For the 
fugitives from the battle! encountered that general 
and were cut to pieces, so that he could write to the 
senate that in open battle, indecd, Crassus had 
conquered the slaves, but that he himself had 
extirpated the war. Pompey, accordingly, for his 


1 Their number is given as five thousand in Pompey, 
xxi. 2. 
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victories over Sertorius and in Spain, celebrated a 
splendid triumph; but Crassus, for all his  self- 
approval, did not venture to ask for the major 
triumph, and it was thought ignoble and mean in 
him to celebrate even the minor triumph on foot, 
called the ovation, for a servile war. How the minor 
triumph differs from the major, and why it is named 
as it is, has been told in my life of Marcellus.! 

XII. After this, Pompey was at once asked to 
stand for the consulship, and Crassus, although he 
had hopes of becoming his colleague, did not hesitate 
to ask Pompey’s assistance. Pompey received his 
request gladly (for he was desirous of having Crassus, 
in some way or other, always in debt to him for 
some favour), and eagerly promoted his candidature, 
and finally said in a speech to the assembly that he 
should be no less grateful to them for the colleague 
than for the office which he desired. However, 
when once they had assumed office,” they did not 
remain on this friendly basis, but differed on almost 
every measure, quarrelled with one another about 
everything, and by their contentiousness rendered 
their consulship barren politically and without 
achievement, except that Crassus made a great 
sacrifice in honour of Hercules, feasted the people 
at ten thousand tables, and made them an allowance 
of grain for three months. And when at last their 
term of office was closing, and they were addressing 
the assembly, a certain man, net a noble, but a 
Roman knight, rustic and rude in his way of life, 
Onatius Aurelius, mounted the rostra and recounted 
to the audience a vision that had come to him in 
his sleep. “Jupiter,” he said, “appeared to me 


1 Chapter xxii. 270" £.C; 
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and bade me declare in public that you should not 
suffer your consuls to lay down their office until 
they become friends.” When the man said _ this 
and the people urged a reconciliation, Pompey, for 
his part, stood motionless, but Crassus took the 
initiative, clasped him by the hand, and said: 
“ Fellow-citizens, I think there is nothing humiliat- 
ing or unworthy in my taking the first step towards 
good-will and friendship with Pompey, to whom you 
gave the title of ‘Great’ before he had grown a beard, 
and voted him a triumph before he was a senator.” 

XIII. Such, then, were the memorable things in 
the consulship of Crassus, but his censorship! passed 
without any results or achievements whatever. He 
neither made a revision of the senate, nor a scrutiny 
of the kuights, nor a census of the people, although 
he had Lutatius Catulus, the gentlest of the Romans, 
for his colleague. But they say that when Crassus 
embarked upon the dangerous and violent policy of 
making Egypt tributary to Rome, Catulus opposed 
him vigorously, whereupon, being at variance, both 
voluntarily laid down their office. 

In the affair of Catiline,? which was very serious, 
and almost subversive of Rome, some suspicion 
attached itself to Crassus, and a man publicly named 
him as one of the conspirators, but nobody believed 
him. Nevertheless, Cicero, in one of his orations,* 
plainly inculpated Crassus and Caesar. This oration, 
it is true, was not published until after both were 
dead; but in the treatise upon his consulship,® 


1 65 B.C. 2 63-62 B.c. 3 Not extant. 
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Cicero says that Crassus came to him by night with 
a letter which gave details of the affair of Catiline,! 
and felt that he was at last establishing the fact of 
a conspiracy. And Crassus, accordingly, always 
hated Cicero for this, but was kept from doing him 
any open injury by his son. For Publius Crassus, 
being given to literature and learning, was attached 
to Cicero, so much so that he put on mourning when 
Cicero did at the time of his trial, and prevailed 
upon the other young men to do the same. And 
finally he persuaded his father to become Cicero’s 
friend. 

XIV. Now when Caesar came back from his 
province and prepared to seek the consulship, he 
saw that Pompey and Crassus were once more at 
odds with each other. He therefore did not wish 
to make one of them an enemy by asking the aid 
of the other, nor did he have any hope of success if 
neither of them helped him. Accordingly, he tried 
to reconcile them by persistently showing them that 
their mutual ruin would only increase the power of 
such men as Cicero, Catulus, and Cato, men whose 
influence would be nothing if Crassus and Pompey . 
would only unite their friends and adherents, and 
with one might and one purpose direct the affairs of 
the city. He persuaded them, reconciled them, and 
won them both to his support, and constituted with 
that triumvirate an irresistible power, with which 
he overthrew the senate and the people, not by 
making his partners greater, the one through the 
other, but by making himself greatest of all through 
them. For owing to the support of both he was 


1 Cf. Plutarch’s Cicero, xv. 
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at once triumphantly elected consul!) And during 
his consulship they voted him armies to command, 
and put Gaul into his hands, and so, as it were, 
established him in an acropolis, thinking to share the 
rest with one another at their leisure if they secured 
to him his allotted province. 

Now Pompey did all this from an unbounded 
love of power; but to that ancient infirmity of 
Crassus, his avarice, there was now added a fresh 
and ardent passion, in view of the glorious exploits 
of Caesar, for trophies and triumphs. In these 
alone he thought himself inferior to Caesar, but 
superior in everything else. And his passion gave 
him no rest nor peace until it ended in an ingltorious 
death and public calamities. For when Caesar 
came down to the city of Luca? from Gaul, 
many Romans came thither to meet him, and among 
them Pompey and Crassus. These held private 
conferences with Caesar, and the three determined 
to carry inatters with a higher hand, and to make 
themselves sole masters of the state. Caesar was 
to remain in his command, while Pompey and 
Crassus were to take other provinces and armies. 
But the only way to secure this end was by soliciting 
a second consulship. Since Pompey and Crassus were 
candidates for this, Caesar was to co-operate with 
them by writing letters to his friends and by sending 
many of his soldiers home to support them at the 
elections. 

XV. With this understanding, Crassus and Pompey 
returned to Rome, and were at once objects of 
suspicion ; report was rife through the whole city 
that their meeting with Caesar had been for no good 


1 59 Bo. 2 56 B.c. 
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purpose. In the senate, also, when Marcellinus and 
Domitius asked Pompey if he was going to be a can- 
didate for the consulship, he replied that perhaps he 
was, and perhaps he was not; and when asked the 
question again, he said he should solicit the votes of 
the good citizens, but not those of the bad. Since 
lis answers were thought to have been made in pride 
and arrogance, Crassus said, more modestly, when the 
question was put to him, that if it was for the interest 
of the city, he would be a candidate for the office, 
but otherwise he would desist. For this reason 
divers persons were emboldened to sue for the 
consulship, one of whom was Domitius. When, how- 
ever, Pompey and Crassus openly announced their 
candidature, the rest took fright and withdrew from 
the contest; but Cato encouraged Domitius, who 
was a kinsman and friend of his, to proceed, urging 
and inciting him to cling to his hopes, assured that 
he would do battle for the common freedom. For it 
was not the consulate, he said, which Crassus and 
Pompey wanted, but a tyranny, nor did their course 
of action mean simply a canvass for office, but rather 
a seizure of provinces and armies. 

With such words and such sentiments Cato all but 
forced Domitius to go down tu the forum as a candi- 
date, and many joined their party. Many, too, 
voiced their amazement thus: ‘ Why, pray, should 
these men want a second consulship? And why once 
more together? Why not have other colleagues? 
Surely there are many mtt: among us who are not 
unworthy to be colleagues of Pompey and Crassus ! ”’ 
Alarmed at this, the partizans of Crassus and 
Pompey abstained from no aisorder or violence, 
however extreme, and capped the climax by way- 
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1 In codex Matritensis Graux found after this word pera 
ray olawy (together with his friends). 
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laying Domitius, as he was coming down into the 
forum before day-break with his followers, killing his 
torch-bearer, and wounding many, among whom was 
Cato. After routing their opponents and shutting 
them up at home, they had themselves proclaimed 
consuls! and a short time afterwards they once 
more surrounded the rostra with armed men, cast 
Cato out of the forum, slew several who made 
resistance, and then had another five years added to 
the proconsulship of Caesar in Gaul, and the 
provinces of Syria and both Spains voted to them- 
selves. When the lot was cast, Syria fell to Crassus, 
and the Spains to Pompey. 

XVI. Now the lot fell out to the satisfaction of 
everybody. For most of the people wished Pompey 
to be not far away from the city; Pompcy, who was 
passionately fond of his wife,’ intended to spend 
most of his time there; and as for Crassus, as soon 
as the lot fell out, he showed by his joy that he 
regarded no piece of good fortune in his whole life 
as more radiant than the one which had now come to 
him. Among strangers and in public he could 
scarcely hold his peace, while to his intimates he 
made many empty and youthful boasts which ill 
became his years and his disposition, for he had been 
anything but boastful or bombastic before this. 
But now, being altogether exalted and out of his 
senses, he would not consider Syria nor even Parthia 
as the boundaries of his success, but thought to make 
the campaigns of Lucullus against Tigranes and 
those of Pompey against Mithridates seem mere 
child’s play, and flew on the wings of his hopes as 
far as Bactria and India and the Outer Sea. 


155 3B.c. ? Julia, Caesar’s daughter, who died in 54 B.c. 
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And yet in the decree which was passed regarding 
his mission there was no mention of a Parthian war. 
But everybody knew that Crassus was all eagerness 
for this, and Caesar wrote to him from Gaul approv- 
ing of his project, and inciting him on to the war. 
And when Ateius, one of the tribunes of the people, 
threatened to oppose his leaving the city, and a large 
party arose which was displeased that anyone should 
go out to wage war on men who had done the state 
no wrong, but were in treaty relations with it, then 
Crassus, in fear, begged Pompey to come to his aid 
and join in escorting him out of the city. For great 
was Pompey’s reputation with the crowd. And now, 
when the multitude drawn up to resist the passage 
of Crassus, and to abuse him, saw Pompey’s beaming 
countenance in front of him, they were mollified, 
and gave way before them in silence. But Ateius, 
on meeting Crassus, at first tried to stop him with 
words, and protested against his advance; then he 
bade his attendant seize the person of Crassus and 
detain him. And when the other tribunes would not 
permit this, the attendant released Crassus, but Ateius 
ran on ahead to the city gate, placed there a blazing 
brazier, and when Crassus came up, cast incense and 
libations upon it, and invoked curses which were 
dreadful and terrifying in themselves, and were re- 
inforced by sundry strange and dreadful gods whom 
he summoned and called by name. The Romans say 
that these mysterious and ancient curses have such 
power that no one involved in them ever escapes, and 
misfortune falls also upon the one who utters them, 
wherefore they are not emptoyed at random nor by 
many. And accordingly at this time they found 
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fault with Ateius because it was for the city’s sake 
that he was angered at Crassus, and yet he had in- 
involved the city in curses which awakened much 
superstitious terror. 

XVII. But Crassus came to Brundisium.! And 
though the sea was still rough with wintry storms, 
he would not wait, but put out, and so lost a great 
number of his vessels. With what was left of his 
forces, however, he hurried on by land through 
Galatia. And finding that King Deiotarus, who was 
now a very old man, was founding a new city, he 
rallied him, saying: “ O King, you are beginning to 
build at the twelfth hour.” The Galatian laughed 
and said: “ But you yourself, Imperator, as I see, 
are not marching very early in the day against the 
Parthians.” Now Crassus was sixty years old and 
over, and looked older than his years. On_ his 
arrival, things went at first as he had hoped, for he 
easily bridged the Euphrates and led his army across 
in safety, and took possession of many cities in 
Mesopotamia which came over to him of their own 
accord. But at one of them, of which Apollonius 
was tyrant, a hundred of his soldiers were slain,” 
whereupon he led up his forces against it, mastered 
it, plundered its property, and sold its inhabitants 
into slavery. The city was called Zenodotia by the 
Greeks. For its capture he allowed his soldiers to 
salute him as Imperator, thereby incurring much 
disgrace and showing himself of a paltry spirit and 
without good hope for the greater struggles that lay 
vefore him, since he was so delighted with a trifling 
acquisition. After furnishing the cities which had 
come over to his side with garrisons, which amounted 


' 54 Bc. 2 Cf. Dio Cassius, xl. 13. 
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in all to seven thousand men-at-arms and a thousand 
horsemen, he himself withdrew to take up winter 
quarters in Syria, and to await there his son, who was 
coming from Caesar in Gaul, decorated with the 
insignia of his deeds of valour, and leading a 
thousand picked horsemen. 

This was thought to be the first blunder which 
Crassus committed,—after the expedition itself, which 
was the greatest of all his blunders,—because, when 
he should have advanced and come into touch with 
Babylon and Seleucia, cities always hostile to the 
Parthians, he gave his enemies time for preparation. 
Then, again, fault was found with him because his 
sojourn in Syria was devoted to mercenary rather than 
military purposes. For he made no estimate of the 
number of his troops, and instituted no athletic 
contests for them, but reckoned up the revenues of 
cities, and spent many days weighing exactly the 
treasures of the goddess in Hierapolis, and prescribed 
quotas of soldiers for districts and dynasts to turnish, 
only to remit the prescription when money was 
offered him, thereby losing their respect and winning 
their contempt. And the first warning sign came to 
him from this very goddess, whom some call Venus, 
others Juno, while others still regard her as the natural 
cause which supplies from moisture the beginnings 
and seeds of everything, and points out to mankind 
the source of all blessings. For as they were leaving 
her temple, first the youthful Crassus stumbled and 
fell at the gate, and then his father fell over him. 

XVIII. No sooner had he begun to assemble his 
forces from their winter quarters than envoys came 
to him from Arsaces! with a wonderfully brief 


1 In subsequent passages called Hyrodes. 
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message. ‘They said that if the army had been sent 
out by the Roman people, it meant war without truce 
and without treaty; but if it was against the wishes 
of his country, as they were informed, and for his 
own private gain that Crassus had come up in arms 
against the Parthians and occupied their territory, 
then Arsaces! would act with moderation, would 
take pity on the old age of Crassus, and release to 
the Romans the men whom he had under watch and 
ward rather than watching over him. To this 
Crassus boastfully replied that he would give his 
answer in Seleucia, whereupon the eldest of the 
envoys, Vagises, burst out laughing and said, point- 
ing to the palm of his upturned hand: “O 
Crassus, hair will grow there before thou shalt see 
Seleucia.” ? 

The embassy, accordingly, rode away to King 
Hyrodes, to tell him there must be war. But from 
the cities of Mesopotamia in which the Romans had 
garrisons, certain men made their escape at great 
hazard and brought tidings of serious import. They 
had been eyewitnesses both of the numbers of the 
enemy and of their mode of warfare when they 
attacked their cities, and, as is usual, they ex- 
aggerated all the terrors of their report. “When 
the men pursued,” they declared, “there was no 
escaping them, and when they fled, there was no 
taking them; and strange missiles are the precursors 
of their appearance, which pierce through every 
obstacle before one sees who sent them; and as for 
the armour of their mail-clad horsemen, some of it is 
made to force its way through everything, and some 


1 In subsequent passages called Hyrodes. 
2 Cf. Dio Cassius, xl. 16. 
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of it to give way to nothing.” When the soldiers 
heard this, their courage ebbed away. For they had 
been fully persuaded that the Parthians were not 
different at all from the Armenians or even the 
Cappadocians, whom Lucullus had robbed and 
plundered till he was weary of it, and they had 
thought that the most difficult part of the war would 
be the long journey and the pursuit of men who 
would not come to close quarters; but now, contrary 
to their hopes, they were led to expect a struggle 
and great peril. Therefore some of the officers 
thought that Crassus ought to call a halt and recon- 
sider the whole undertaking. Among these was 
Cassius,! the quaestor. The seers, also, quietly let it 
become known that the omens for Crassus which 
came from their sacrifices were always bad and in- 
auspicious. But Crassus paid no heed to them, nor 
to those who advised anything else except to press 
forward. 

XIX. And most of all, Artabazes the king of 
Armenia gave him courage, for he came to his camp 
with six thousand horsemen. These were said to be 
the king’s guards and couriers ; but he promised ten 
thousand mail-clad horsemen besides, and_ thirty 
thousand footmen, to be maintained at his cwn cost. 
And he tried to persuade Crassus to invade Parthia 
by way of Armenia, for thus he would not only lead 
his forces along in the midst of plenty, which the 
king himself would provide, but would also proceed 
with safety, confronting the cavalry of the Parthians, 
in which lay their sole strength, with many mountains, 
and continuons crests, and regions where the horse 


1 Caius Cassius Longinus, afterwards one of the assassins 
of Caesar. 
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1 nal Horpaxtev MSS., Coraés, and Bekker: xarhorpaxrey 
with Pseudo-Appian. 
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could not well serve. Crassus was tolerably well 
pleased with the king’s zeal and with the splendid 
reinforrcements which he offered, but said he should 
march through Mesopotamia, where he had left 
many brave Romans. Upon this, the Armenian rode 
away. 

Now, as Crassus was taking his army across the 
Euphrates at Zeugma,! many extraordinary peals 
of thunder crashed about them, and many flashes of 
lightning also darted in their faces, and a wind, half 
mist and half hurricane, fell upon their raft, breaking 
it up and shattering it in many places. The place 
where he was intending to encamp was also smitten 
by two thunderbolts. And one of the general’s 
horses, richly caparisoned, violently dragged its 
groom along with it into the river and disappearcd 
beneath the waves. It is said also that the first 
eagle which was raised aloft, faced about of its own 
accord.” __ Besides all this, it happened that when 
their rations were distributed to the soldiers after 
the crossing of the river, lentils and salt came first, 
which are held by the Romans to be tokens of 
mourning, and are set out as offerings to the dead. 
Moreover, Crassus himself, while haranguing his men, 
let fall a phrase which terribly confounded them. 
He said, namely, that he should destroy the bridge 
over the river, that not one of them might return. 
And although he ought, as soon as he perceived the 
strangeness of his expression, to have recalled it and 
made his meaning clear to his timorous hearers, he 
was too obstinate to do so. And finally, when he 


1 A town in Syria, on the right bank of the Euphrates, 
deriving its name from a bridge of boats there made across 
the river. 2 Cf. Dio Cassius, xl. 18. 
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was making the customary sacrifice of purification for 
the army, and the seer placed the viscera in his 
hands, he let them fall to the ground; then, seeing 
that the bystanders were beyond measure distressed 
at the occurrence, be smiled and said: “ Such is old 
age ; but no weapon, you may be sure,.shall fall from 
its hands.” 

XX. After this, he marched along the river with 
seven legions of men-at-arms, nearly four thousand 
horsemen, and about as many light-armed_ troops. 
Some of his scouts now came back from their explora- 
tions, and reported that the country was destitute of 
men, but that they had come upon the tracks of 
many horses which had apparently wheeled about 
and fled from pursuit. Wherefore Crassus himself 
was all the more confident, and his soldiers went so 
far as to despise the Parthians utterly, believing that 
they would not come to close quarters. But, never- 
theless, Cassius once more had a conference with 
Crassus, and advised him above all things to re- 
cuperate his forces in one of the garrisoned cities, 
until he should get some sure information about the 
enemy; but if not this, then to advance against 
Seleucia along the river. For in this way the trans- 
ports would keep them abundantly supplied with 
provisions by putting in at their successive encamp- 
ments, and, by having the river to prevent their 
being surrounded, they would always fight their 
enemies on even terms and face to face. 

XXI. While Crassus was still investigating and 
considering these matters, there came an Arab chief- 
tain, Ariamnes by naine, a crafty and treacherous 
man, and one who proved to be, of all the mischiefs 
which fortune combined for the destruction of the 
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Romans, the greatest and most consummate. Some 
of the soldiers who had served under Pompey in 
these parts knew that the fellow had profited by the 
kindness of that commander and was thought to be 
a friend of Rome; but now, with the knowledge of 
the royal generals, he tried to work his way into the 
confidence of Crassus, to see if he could turn him 
aside as far as possible from the river and the foot- 
hills, and bring him down into a boundless plain 
where he coyld be surrounded. For nothing was 
farther from the thoughts of the Parthians than to 
attack the Romans in front. Accordingly, coming 
to Crassus, the Barbarian (and he was a plausible 
talker, too) lauded Pompey as his benefactor, and 
complimented Crassus on his forces. But then he 
criticised him for wasting time in delays and pre- 
parations, as if it was arms that he needed, and not 
hands and the swiftest of feet to follow after men 
who had for some time been trying to snatch up 
their most valuable goods and slaves and fly with 
them into Scythia or Hyrcania. “ And yet,’ said 
he, “if you intend to fight, you ought to hasten on 
before all the king’s forces are concentrated and he 
has regained his courage ; since, for the time being, 
Surena and Sillaces have been thrown forward to 
sustain your pursuit, but the king is nowhere to be 
seen. 

Now this was all false. For Hyrodes had 
promptly divided his forces into two parts and was 
himself devastating Armenia to punish Artavasdes, 
while he despatched Surena to meet the Romans. 
And this was not because he despised them, as some 
say, for he could not consistently disdain Crassus as 
an antagonist, a man who was foremost of the 
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Romans, and wage war on Artavasdes, attacking and 
taking the villages of Armenia; on the contrary, it 
seems that he was in great fear of the danger which 
threatened, and therefore held himself in reserve 
and watched closely the coming event, while he sent 
Surena forward to make trial of the enemy in battle 
and to distract them. Nor was Surena an ordinary 
man at all, but in wealth, birth, and consideration, 
he stood next the king, while in valour and ability 
he was the foremost Parthian of his time, besides 
having no equal in stature and personal beauty. He 
used to travel on private business with a baggage 
train of a thousand camels, and was followed by 
two hundred waggons for his concubines, while a 
thousand mail-clad horsemen and a still greater 
number of light-armed cavalry served as his escort ; 
and he had altogether, as horsemen, vassals, and 
slaves, no fewer than ten thousand men. More- 
over, he enjoyed the ancient and hereditary privilege 
of being first to set the crown upon the head of the 
Parthian king; and when this very Hyrodes was 
driven cut of Parthia, he restored him to _ his 
throne, and captured for him Seleucia the Great,! 
having been the first to mount its walls, and having 
routed with his own hand his opponents. And 
though at this time he was not yet thirty years of 
age, he had the highest reputation for prudence and 
sagacity, and it was especially by means of these 
qualities that he also brought Crassus to ruin, who, 
at first by reason of his boldness and conceit, and 
then in consequence of his fears end calamities, was 
an easy victim of deceits. 

XXII. At this time, accordingly, after the Bar- 


1 Seleucia on the Tigris, built by Seleucus Nicator. 
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barian had persuaded Crassus, he drew him away 
from the river and led him through the midst of the 
plains, by a way that was suitable and easy at first, 
but soon became troublesome when deep sand 
succeeded, and plains which had no trees, no water, 
and no limit anywhere which the eye could reach, 
so that not only did thirst and the difficulties of 
the march exhaust the men, but also whatever met 
their gaze filled them with an obstinate dejection. 
For they saw no plant, no stream, no projection of 
sloping hill, and no growing grass, but only sea-like 
billows of innumerable desert sand-heaps enveloping 
the army. This of itself was enough to induce 
suspicion of treachery, and soon messengers came 
from Artavasdes the Armenian declaring that he 
was involved in a great war with Hyrodes, who had 
attacked him with an overwhelming force, and could 
not therefore send Crassus aid, but advised him 
above all things to turn his course thither, join the 
Armenians, and fight the issue out with Hyrodes ; 
but if not this, then to march and encamp always 
where mountains were near and cavalry could not 
operate. Crassus sent no reply in writing, but 
answered at once in rage and perversity that for the 
present he had no time to waste on the Armenians, 
but that at another time he would come and punish 
Artavasdes for his treachery. 

But Cassius was once more greatly displeased, and 
though he stopped advising Crassus, who was angry 
with him, he did privately abuse the Barbarian. 
“‘ Basest of men,” he said, “ what evil spirit brought 
you tous? With what drugs and jugglery did you 
persuade Crassus to pour his army into a yawning 
and abysmal desert and follow a route more fit for 
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a robber chief of Nomads then for a Roman im- 
perator?”’ But the Barbarian, who was a subtle 
fellow, tried to encourage them with all servility, and 
exhorted them to endure yet a little while, and as 
he ran along by the side of the soldiers and gave 
them his help, he would laughingly banter them 
and say: “Is it through Campania that you think you 
are marching, yearning for its fountains and streams 
and shades and baths (to be sure !) and taverns? But 
remember that you are traversing the border land 
between Assyria and Arabia.’ Thus the Barbarian 
played the tutor with the Romans, and rode away 
before his deceit had become manifest, not, however, 
without the knowledge of Crassus, nay, he actually 
persuaded him that he was going to work in his 
interests and confound the counsels of his enemies. 
XXIII. It is said that on that day Crassus did 
not make his appearance in a purple robe, as is the 
custom with Roman generals, but in a black one, 
and that he changed it as soon as he noticed his 
mistake; also that some of the standard-bearers had 
great difficulty in raising their standards, which 
seemed to be imbedded, as it were, in the earth. 
Crassus made light of these things and hurried on the 
march, compelling the men-at-arms to keep up with 
the cavalry, until a few of those who had been sent 
out as scouts came riding up and announced that the 
rest of their number had been slain by the enemy, 
that they themselves had with difficulty escaped, and 
that their foes were coming up to fight them with a 
large force and great confidence. All were greatly 
disturbed, of course, but Crassus was altogether 
frightened out of his senses, and began to draw up 
his forces in haste and with no great consistency. 
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At first, as Cassius recommended, he extended the 
line of his men-at-arms as far as possible along the 
plain, with little depth, to prevent the enemy from 
surrounding them, and divided all his cavalry be- 
tween the two wings. Then he changed his mind 
and concentrated his men, forming them in a holiow 
square of four fronts, with twelve cohorts on each 
side. With each cohort he placed a squadron of 
horse, that no part of the line might lack cavalry 
support, but that the whole body might advance to 
the ‘attack with equal protection everywhere. He 
gave one of the wings to Cassius, and one to the 
young Crassus, and took his own position in the 
centre. 

Advancing in this formation, they came to a 
stream called Balissus, which was not large, to be 
sure, nor plentiful, but by this time the soldiers were 
delighted to see it in the midst of the drought and 
heat and after their previous toilsome march without 
water. Most of the officers, accordingly, thought 
they ought to bivouac and spend the night there, 
and after learning as much as they could of the 
number and disposition of the enemy, to advance 
against them at day-break. But Crassus was carried 
away by the eagerness of his son and the cavalry 
with him, who urged him to advance and give battle, 
and he therefore ordered that the men who needed 
it should eat and drink as they stood in the ranks. 
And before they were all well done with this, he led 
them on, not slowly, nor halting from time to time, 
as is usual on the way to battle, but with a quick 
and sustained pace until the enemy came in sight, 
who, to the surprise of the Romans, appeared to be 
neither numerous nor formidable. For Surena had 
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veiled his main force behind his advance guard, and 
concealed the gleam of their armour by ordering 
them to cover themselves with robes and skins. But 
when they were near the Romans and the signal was 
raised by their commander, first of all they filled the 
plain with the sound of a deep and terrifying roar. 
For the Parthians do not incite themselves to battle 
with horns or trumpets, but they have hollow drums 
of distended hide, covered with bronze bells, and on 
these they beat all at once in many quarters, and 
the instruments give forth a low and dismal tone, a 
blend of wild beast’s roar and harsh thunder peal. 
They had rightly judged that, of all the senses, 
hearing is the one most apt to confound the soul, 
soonest rouses its emotions, and most effectively 
unseats the judgment. 

XXIV. While the Romans were in consternation 
at this din, suddenly their cnemies dropped the 
coverings of their armour, and were seen to be 
themselves blazing in helmets and breastplates, their 
Margianian steel glittering keen and bright, and 
their horses clad in plates of bronze and _ steel. 
Surena himself, however, was the tallest and fairest 
of them all, although his effeminate beauty did not 
well correspond to his reputation for valour, but he 
was dressed more in the Median fashion, with painted 
face and parted hair, while the rest of the Parthians 
still wore their hair long and bunched over their 
foreheads, in Scythian fashion, to make themselves 
look formidable. And at first they purposed to 
charge npon the Romans with their long spears, and 
throw their front ranks into confusion; but when 
they saw the depth of their formation, where shield 
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was locked with shield, and the firmness and eom- 
posure of the men, they drew back, and while 
seeming to break their ranks and disperse, they 
surrounded the hollow square in which their enemy 
stood before he was aware of the manceuvre. And 
when Crassus ordered his light-armed troops to make 
a charge, they did not advance far, but encountering 
a multitude of arrows, abandoned their undertaking 
and ran back for shelter among the men-at-arms, 
among whom they caused the beginning of disorder 
and fear, for these now saw the velocity and force of 
the arrows, which fractured armour, and tore their 
way through every covering alike, whether hard or 
soft. 

But the Parthians now stood at long intervals 
from one another and began to shoot their arrows 
from all sides at once, not with any accurate aim (for 
the dense formation of the Romans would not suffer 
an archer to miss his man even if he wished it), but 
making vigorous and powerful shots from bows which 
were large and mighty and curved so as to discharge 
their missiles with great force. At once, then, the 
plight of the Romans was a grievous one; for if 
they kept their ranks, they were wounded in great 
numbers, and if they tried to come to close quarters 
with the enemy, they were just as far from effecting 
anything and suffered just as much. For the Par- 
thians shot as they fled; and next to the Scythians, 
they do this most effectively ; and it is a very clever 
thing to seek safety while still fighting, and to take 
away the shame of flight. 

XXV. Now as long as they had hopes that the 
enemy would exhaust their missiles and desist from 
battle or fight at close quarters, the Romans held 
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out; but when they perceived that many camels 
laden with arrows were at hand, from which the 
Parthians who first encircled them took a fresh 
supply, then Crassus, seeing no end to this, began to 
lose heart, and sent messengers to his son with 
orders to rorce an engagement with the enemy 
before he was surrounded; for it was his wing 
especially which the enemy were attacking and 
surrounding with their cavalry, in the hope of 
getting in his rear. Accordingly, the young man 
took thirteen hundred horsemen, of whom a 
thousand had come from Caesar, five hundred archers, 
and eight cohorts of the men-at-arms who were 
nearest him, and led them all to the charge. But 
the Parthians who were trying to envelop him, 
either because, as some say, they encountered 
marshes, or because they were manceuvring to 
attack Publius as far as possible from his father, 
wheeled about and made off. Then Publius, shouting 
that the men did not stand their ground, rode after 
them, and with him Censorinus and Megabacchus, 
the latter distinguished for his courage and strength, 
Censorinus a man of senatorial dignity and a 
powerful speaker, and both of them comrades of 
Publius and nearly of the same age. The cavalry 
followed after Publius, and even the infantry kept 
pace with them in the zeal and joy which their hopes 
inspired ; for they thought they were victorious and 
in pursuit of the enemy, until, after they had gone 
forward a long distance, they perceived the ruse. 
For the seeming fugitives wheeled about and were 
joined at the same time by others more numerous 
still. Them the Romans halted, supposing that the 
enemy would come to close quarters with them, 
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since they were so few in number. But the Parthians 
stationed their mail-clad horsemen in front of the 
Romans, and then with the rest of their cavalry in 
loose array rode round them, tearing up the surface 
of the ground, and raising from the depths great 
heaps of sand which fell in limitless showers of dust, 
so that the Romans could neither see clearly nor 
speak plainly, but, being crowded into a narrow 
compass and falling one upon another, were shot, 
and died no easy nor even speedy death. For, in 
the agonies of convulsive pain, and writhing about 
the arrows, they would break them off in their 
wounds, and then in trying to pull out by force the 
barbed heads which had pierced their veins and 
sinews, they tore and disfigured themselves the 
more. 

Thus many died, and the survivors also were incapa- 
citated for fighting. And when Publius urged them to 
charge the enemy’s mail clad horsemen, they showed 
him that their hands were riveted to their shields 
and their feet nailed through and through to the 
ground, so that they were helpless either for flight or 
for self defence. Publius himself, accordingly, 
cheered on his cavalry, made a vigorous charge with 
them, and closed with the enemy. But his struggle 
was an unequal one both offensively and defensively, 
for his thrusting was done with small and feeble spears 
against breastplates of raw hide and steel, whereas the 
thrusts of the enemy were made with pikes against 
the lightly equipped and unprotected bodies of the 
Gauls, since it was upon these that Publius chiefly 
relied, and with these he did indeed work wonders. 
For they laid hold of the long spears of the Parthians, 
and grappling with the men, pushed them from 
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their horses, hard as it was to move them owing to 
the weight of their armour ; and many of the Gauls 
forsook their own horses, and crawling under those 
of the enemy, stabbed them in the belly. These 
would rear up in their anguish, and die trampling on 
riders and foemen indiscriminately mingled. But 
the Gauls were distressed above all things by the 
heat and their thirst, to both of which they were 
unused ; and most of their horses had perished by 
being driven against the long spears. They were 
therefore compelled to retire upon the men at-arms, 
taking with them Publius, who was severely wounded. 
And seeing a sandy hillock near by, they all retired 
to it, and fastened their horses in the centre ; then 
locking their shields together on the outside, they 
thought they could more easily defend themselves 
against the Barbarians. But it turned out just the 
other way. For on level ground, the front ranks do, 
to some extent, afford relief to those who are behind 
them. But here, where the inequality of the ground 
raised one man above another, and lifted every man 
who was behind another into greater prominence, there 
was no such thing as escape, but they were all alike 
hit with arrows, bewailing their inglorious and 
ineffectual death. 

Now there were with Publius two Greeks, of those 
who dwelt near by in Carrhae, Hieronymus and 
Nicomachus. These joined in trying to persuade 
him to slip away with them and make their escape to 
Ichnae,a city which had espoused the Roman cause and 
was not far off. But Publius, declaring that no death 
could have such terrors for him as to make him desert 
those who were perishing on his account, ordered 
them to save their own lives, bade them farewell, and 
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dismissed them. Then he himself, being unable to 
use his hand, which had been pierced through with 
an arrow, presented his side to his shield-bearer and 
ordered him to strike home with his sword. In 
like manner also Censorinus is said to have died ; but 
Megabacchus took his own life, and so did the other 
most notable men. The survivors fought on until 
the Parthians mounted the hill and transfixed them 
with their long spears, and they say that not more 
than five hundred were taken alive. Then the 
Parthians cut off the head of Publius, and rode off at 
once to attack Crassus. 

XXVI. His situation was as follows. After ordering 
his son to charge the Parthians and receiving tidings 
that the enemy were routed toa great distance and 
hotly pursued, and after noticing also that his own 
immediate opponents were no longer pressing him so 
hard (since most of them had streamed away to where 
Publius was), he recovered a little courage, and 
drawing his troops together, posted them for safety 
on sloping ground, in immediate expectation that his 
son would return from the pursuit. Of the messengers 
sent by Publius to his father, when he began to be 
in danger, the first fell in with the Barbarians and 
were Slain; the next made their way through with 
difficulty and reported that Publius was lost unless he 
received speedy and abundant aid from his father. 
And now Crassus was a prey to many conflicting 
emotions, and no longer looked at anything with 
calm judgement. His fear for the whole army 
drove him to refuse, and at the same time his 
yearning love for his son impelled him to grant 
assistance ; but at last he began to move his forces 
forward. 
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tote TAO havnvat Aéyovo.w. é€Boa yap émiwv 
tas Takes: “’Kyov, ® “Pwpatot, tovTO TO TévOos 
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VEVLKNKOTMOY. Gv yap evTLyia TA Pwuaiwy, cddAa 
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At this point, however, the enemy came up with 
clamour and battle cries which made them more 
fearful than ever, and again many of their drums 
began bellowing about the Romans, who awaited the 
beginning of a second battle. Besides, those of the 
enemy who carried the head of Publius fixed high 
upon a spear, rode close up and displayed it, scornfully 
asking after his parents and family, for surely, they 
said, it was not meet that Crassus, most base and 
cowardly of men, should be the father of a son so 
noble and of such splendid valour. This spectacle 
shattered and unstrung the spirits of the Romans 
more than all the rest of their terrible experiences, 
and they were all filled, not with a passion for revenge, 
as was to have been expected, but with shuddering 
and trembling. And yet Crassus, as they say, showed 
more brilliant qualities in that awful hour than ever 
before, for he went up and down the ranks crying: 
‘“ Mine, O Romans, is this sorrow, and mine alone ; but 
the great fortune and glory of Rome abide unbroken 
and unconquered in you, who are alive and safe. 
And now if ye have any pity for me, thus bereft of 
the noblest of sons, show it by your wrath against 
the enemy. Rob them of their joy; avenge their 
cruelty ; be not cast down at what has happened, for 
it must needs be that those who aim at great deeds 
should also suffer greatly. It was not without bloody 
losses that even Lucullus overthrew Tigranes, or 
Scipio Antiochus; and our fathers of old lost a 
thousand ships off Sicily, and in Italy many im- 
perators and generals, not one of whom, by his 
defeat, prevented them from afterwards mastering 
his conquerors. For it was not by good fortune 
merely that the Roman state reached its present 
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1 ixwdra: with the MSS. (including 8) : olxéras al readras 
(slaves and vassals). 
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plenitude of power, but by the patient endurance 
and valour of those who faced dangers in its behalf.” 

XXVII. Even as he spoke such words of encourage- 
ment, Crassus saw that not many of his men listened 
with any eagerness, but when he also bade them 
raise the battle cry, he discovered how despondent 
his army was, so weak, feeble, and uneven was the 
shout they made, while that which came from the 
Barbarians was clear and bold. Then, as the enemy 
got to work, their light cavalry rode round on the 
flanks of the Romans and shot them with arrows, 
while the mail-clad horsemen in front, plying their 
long spears, kept driving them together into a narrow 
space, except those who, to escape death from the 
arrows, made bold to rush desperately upon their 
foes. These did little damage, but met with a 
speedy death from great and fatal wounds, since the 
spear which the Parthians thrust into the horses was 
heavy with steel, and often had impetus enough to 
pierce through two men at once. After fighting in 
this manner till night came on, the Parthians 
withdrew, saying that they would grant Crassus one 
night in which to bewail his son, unless, with a 
better regard for his own interests, he should 
consent to go to Arsaces instead of being carried 
there. 

The Parthians, then, bivouacked near by, and 
were in high hopes; but it was a grievous night for 
the Romans. They took no steps to bury their dead 
nor to care for their wounded and dying, but every 
man was lamenting his own fate. Escape seemed 
impossible, whether they waited there for day to 
come, or plunged by night into a limitless plain. 
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And their wounded caused them much perplexity : 
they were sure to impede flight if they were carried 
away, and if they were left behind, their cries would 
herald to the enemy the retreat of their companions. 
Although the soldiers held Crassus to blame for all 
their ills, still they yearned to see his face and hear 
his voice. But he was lying on the ground by 
himseif, enveloped in darkness, to the multitude an 
illustration of the ways of fortune, but to the wise 
an example of foolish ambition, which would not let 
him rest satisfied to be first and greatest among 
many myriads of men, but made him think, because 
he was judged inferior to two men only, that he 
lacked everything, 

At this time, then, Octavius the legate and Cassius 
tried to rouse him up and encourage him. But since 
he was in utter despair, they called together on their 
own authority the centurions and captains, and wnen 
they had decided, upon deliberation, not to remain 
where they were, they put the army in motion 
without trumpet signal, and in silence at first. Then 
the sick and wounded perceived that their comrades 
were abandoning them, and dreadful disorder and 
confusion, accompanied by groans and shouts, filled 
the camp. And after this, as they tried to advance, 
disorder and panic seized upon them, for they felt 
sure that the enemy was coming against them. 
Frequently they would change their course, fre- 
quently they would form in order of battle, some of 
the wounded who followed them had to be taken up, 
and others: to be laid down, and so all were delayed, 
except three hundred horsemen under Ignatius, who 
reached Carrhae about midnight. Ignatius hailed 
the sentinels on the walls in the Roman tongue, and 
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when they answered, ordered them to tell Coponius, 
their commander, that there had been a great battle 
between Crassus and the Parthians. Then, without 
another word, and without even telling who he was, 
he rode off to Zeugma. He saved himself and his 
men, but got a bad name for deserting his general. 
However, the message shouted to Coponius at that 
time was of some advantage to Crassus. For 
Coponius, concluding that the haste and brevity of 
the message argued a bearer of no good news, 
ordered his men to arm forthwith, and as soon as he 
learned that Crassus was on the march, he went out 
to meet him, relieved him, and escorted his army 
into the city. 

XXVIII. During the night the Parthians, although 
they were aware of the flight of the Romans, did 
not pursue; but as soon as day came, they attacked 
and slaughtered those who had been left behind in 
the Roman camp, to the number of four thousand, 
and then rode about and seized many who were 
wandering in the plain. Four cohorts together, also, 
which Vargontinus the legate had suffered to get 
detached from the main body while it was still dark, 
and which had lost their way, were surrounded on a 
sort of hill, and cut to pieces as they fought, all 
except twenty men. The Parthians, admiring these 
men, who tried to push their way through them with 
drawn swords, made way for them and _ suffered 
them to pass through and march deliberately to 
Carrhae. 

A false report now reached Surena that Crassus, 
along with the men of highest rank, had made his 
escape, and that the fugitives who had streained into 
Carrhae were a mixed rabble unworthy of his notice. 
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Supposing, therefore, that he had lost the fruits of 
his victory, but being still in doubt and wishing to 
learn the truth, in order that he might either wait 
there and lay siege to Crassus in the city, or else let 
Carrhae alone and pursue him, he sent one of his 
attendants who could speak both languages up to 
the walls, with orders to call out in the Roman 
tongue for Crassus himself or Cassius, saying that 
Surena wished to have a conference with them. 
The interpreter gave this message, and when it was 
reported to Crassus, he accepted the invitation. A 
little while afterwards there came from the Barbarians 
some Arabs, who knew Crassus and Cassius well by 
sight, having been in their camp before the battle. 
When these men saw Cassius on the wall, they said 
that Surena proposed a truce, and offered them safe 
conduct if they would be friends of the king and 
leave Mesopotamia ; for this he saw was more advan- 
tageous to both parties than any resort to extreme 
measures. Cassius accepted the proposal, and asked 
that time and place be fixed for a conference between 
Surena and Crassus. The men said that this should 
be done, and rode away. 

XXIX. Now Surena was delighted that the men 
were where he could besiege them, and when day 
came, he led his Parthians up against the city. With 
many insults they ordered the Romans, if they wished 
to obtain a truce, to deliver Crassus and Cassius into 
their hands in fetters. The Romans were distressed 
to find themselves deceived, and telling Crassus to 
abandon his distant and vain hopes of aid from the 
Armenians, prepared for flight, of which none of the 
men of Carrhae were to know beforehand. But 
Andromachus, the most faithless of men, learned of 
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1 em:BovAevduevov Bekker reads &11 dyduevor (still led), with 
Psendo-Appian. 
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it, for Crassus not only confided the secret to him, 
but made him the guide for the journey. Accordingly, 
everything was known to the Parthians, for Andro- 
machus reported to them all the details. But since it 
is not the custom, and so not easy, for the Parthians 
to fight by night, and since Crassus set out by night, 
Andromachus, by leading the fugitives now by one 
route and now by another, contrived that the 
pursuers should not be left far behind, and finally he 
diverted the march into deep marshes and regions 
full of ditches, thus making it difheult and circuitous 
for those who still followed him. For there were 
some who conjectured that the twisting and turning 
of Andromachus boded uo good, and therefore did 
not follow him. Cassius, indeed, went pack again to 
Carrhae, and when his guides, who were Arabs, 
urged him to wait there until the moon had passed 
the Scorpion, he said that he feared the Archer! even 
more than the Scorpion, and rode off into Syria with 
five hundred horsemen. And others, too, employing 
trusty guides, reached a hill country called Sinnaca, 
and established themselves in safety before day came. 
These were about five thousand men, and they were 
led by Octavius, a brave man. 

But day found Crassus a prey to the wiles of 
Andromachus in the difficult places and the marsh. 
There were with him four cohorts of men-at-arms, a 
few horsemen all told, and five lictors. With these 
he got back into the road, with great difficulty, when 
the enemy at once pressed upon him, and since he 
was about twelve furlongs short of a junction with 
Octavius, he took refuge on another hill, not so 


1 Sagittarius, the sign of the zodiac following Scorpio. 
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difficult for cavalry nor yet so strong a position, but 
one that lay below Sinnaca and was connected with 
it by a long ridge running through the midst of the 
plain. His danger was thercfore to be seen by 
Octavius. And Octavius ran first with a few men to 
bring him aid from the higher ground; then the 
rest of his men, reproaching themselves with cowardice, 
plunged forward, and falling upon the enemy 
and sweeping them from the _ hill, enveloped 
Crassus round about, ard covered him with their 
shields, boldly declaring that no Parthian missile 
should smite their imperator until they had all died 
fighting in his defence. 

XXX. And now Surena, observing that his Parth- 
ians were already less impetuous in their attacks, 
and that if night should come on and ihe Romans 
should reach the hills, it would be altogether 
impossible to capture them, brought a stratagem to 
bear on Crassus. Some of his Roman captives were 
first released, who, while in his camp, had heard the 
Barbarians saying to one another, as they had been 
ordered to do, that the king did not wish the war 
between him and the Romans to be waged relentlessly, 
but preferred: to regain their friendship by doing 
them the favour of treating Crassus kindly. Then 
the Barbarians ceased fighting, and Surena with his 
chief officers rode quietly up to the hill, unstrung his 
bow, held out his right hand, and invited Crassus to 
come to terms, saying: “I have put your valour and 
power to the test against the wishes of the king, who 
now of his own accord shows you the mildness and 
friendliness of his feelings by offering to make a truce 
with you if you will withdraw, and by affording you 
the means of safety.” 
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When Surena gaid this, the rest of the Romans 
eagerly accepted his proposal and were full of joy, 
but Crassus, whose every discomfiture at the hands of 
the Barbarians had been duc to fraud, and who 
thought the suddenness of their change a strange 
thing, would not reply, but took the matter into 
consideration. His soldiers, however, cried out and 
urged him to accept, then fell to abusing and reviling 
him for putting them forward to fight men with 
whom he himself had not the courage to confer even 
when they came unarmed. At first he tried entreaties 
and arguments. If they would hold out for what 
was left of the day, during the night they could reach 
the mountains and rough country; and he showed 
them the roed thither, and exhorted them not to 
abandon hope when safety was so near. But when 
they grew angry with him, and clashed their arms 
together, and threatened him, then he was terrified 
and began to go towards Surena. As he went, 
however, he turned and said : “ Octavius and Petronius 
and ye other Roman commanders here present, ye see 
that I go because [ must, and ye are eyewitnesses of 
the shameful violence I suffer; but tell the world, 
if ye get safely home, that Crassus perished because 
he was deceived by his enemies, and not because he 
was delivered up to them by his countrymen.” 

XXXII. Octavius, however, and those about him, 
did not remain, but went down from the hill with 
Crassus; the lictors, who were following him, Crassus 
drove back. The first of the Barbarians to meet him 
were two half-breed Greeks, who leaped from their 
horses and made obeisance to him; then addressing 
him in the Greek tongue, they urged him to send a 
party forward to assure themselves that Surena and 
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those about him were advancing to the conference 
without armour and without weapons. Crassus 
replied that if he had the least concern for his life, he 
would not have come into their hands; but neverthe- 
less he sent two Roscii, brothers, to enquire on what 
terms and in what numbers they should hold their 
meeting. These men were promptly seized and 
detained by Surena, while he himself with his chief 
officers advanced on horseback, saying: “ What is 
this? the Roman imperator on foot, while we are 
mounted ?”’ Then he ordered a horse to be brought 
for Crassus. And when Crassus answered that neither 
of them was at fault, since each was following the 
custom of his country in this meeting, Surena said 
that from that moment there was a truce and peace 
between King Hyrodes and the Romans, but it was 
necessary to go forward to the river Euphrates and 
there have the contracts put in writing; “for you 
Romans at least,” said he, ‘‘are not very mindful of 
agreements,” and he held out his right hand to 
Crassus. Then when Crassus proposed to send for 
a horse, Surena said there was no need of it, “ for 
the king offers you this one.” At the same time a 
horse with gold-studded bridle stood at Crassus’s side, 
and the grooms lifted Crassus up and mounted him, 
and then ran along by him, quickening his horse’s 
pace with blows. Octavius was first to seize the bridle, 
and after him Petronius, one of the legionary tribunes ; 
then the rest of the Romans in the party surrounded 
the horse, trying to stop him, and dragging away 
those who crowded in upon Crassus on either side. 
Scuftling followed, and a tumult, then blows. Octavius 
drew his sword and slew the groom of one of the 
Barbarians, but another smote Octavius down from 
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behind. Petronius had no offensive weapons, but 
when he was struck on the breastplate, leaped down 
from his horse unwounded. Crassus was killed by a 
Parthian named Pomaxathres. 

Some, however, say that it was not this man, but 
another, who killed Crassus, and that this man cut 
off the head and right hand of Crassus as he lay 
upon the ground. These details, however, are 
matters of conjecture rather than of knowledge. 
For of the Romans who were present there and 
fighting about Crassus, some were slain, and others 
fled back to the hill. Thither the Parthians came 
and said that as for Crassus, he had met with his 
deserts, but that Surena ordered the rest of the 
Romans to come down without fear. Thereupon 
some of them went down and delivered themselves 
up, but the rest scattered during the night, and of 
these a very few made their escape; the rest of 
them were hunted downby the Arabs, captured, 
and cut to pieces. In the whole campaign, twenty 
thousand are said to have been killed, and ten 
thousand to have been taken alive. 

XXXII. Surena now took the head and hand of 
Crassus and sent them to Hyrodes in Armenia, but 
he himself sent word by messengers to Seleucia that 
he was bringing Crassus there alive, and prepared a 
laughable sort of procession which he insultingly 
called a triumph. That one of his captives who 
bore the greatest likeness to Crassus, Caius Paccianus, 
put on a woman’s royal robe, and under instructions 
to answer to the name of Crassus and the title of 
Imperator when so addressed, was conducted along 
on horseback. Before him rode trumpeters and a 
few lictors borne on camels; from the fasces of the 
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1 Probably a collection of love stories,the scenes of which 
were laid in Miletus. Of its author, who flourished perhaps 
in the second century B.c., almost nothing is known, 
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lictors purses were suspended, and to their axes were 
fastened Roman heads newly cut off; behind these 
followed courtezans of Seleucia, niusicians, who sang 
many scurrilous and ridiculous songs about the 
effeminacy and cowardice of Crassus ; and these 
things were for all to see. 

But before the assembled senate of Seleucia, 
Surena brought licentious books of the “ Milesiaca ””! 
of Aristides, and in this matter, at least, there was 
no falsehood on his part, for the books were found in 
the baggage of Roscius, and gave Surena occasion to 
heap much insulting ridicule upon the Romans, since 
they could not, even when going to war, let such 
subjects and writings alone. The people of Seleucia, 
however, appreciated the wisdom of Aesop? when 
they saw Surena with a wallet of obscenities from 
the “ Milesiaca” in front of him, but trailing behind 
him a Parthian Sybaris in so many waggon-loads of 
concubines.? After a fashion his train was a counter- 
part to the fabled echidnae and scytalae among 
serpents, by showing its conspicuous and forward 
portions fearful and savage, with spears, archery, and 
horse, but trailing off in the rear of the line into 
dances, cymbals, lutes, and nocturnal revels with 
women. Roscius was certainly culpable, but it was 
shameless in the Parthians to find fault with the 
‘‘Milesiaca,’ when many of the royal line of their 


2 In the fable of the two wallets, which everyone carries, 
one in front containing his neighbour’s faults, which are 
therefore always before his eyes; and one behind containing 
his own faults, which he therefore never sces. 

8 Cf. chapter xxi. 6. 
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1 Euripides, Bacchue, 1170-72 (Kirchhoff paxdpioy). 
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Arsacidae were sprung from Milesian and Ionian 
courtezans. 

XXXII. While this was going on, it happened 
that Hyrodes was at last reconciled with Artavasdcs 
the Armenian, and agreed to receive the latter’s 
sister as wife for his son Pacorus, and there were 
reciprocal banquets and drinking bouts, at which 
many Greek compositions were introduced. For 
Hyrodes was well acquainted both with the Greek 
language and literature, and Artavasdes actually 
composed tragedies, and wrote orations and histories, 
some of which are preserved. Now when the head 
of Crassus was brought to the king’s door, the tables 
had been removed, and a tragic actor, Jason by name, 
of Tralles, was singing that part of the “ Bacchae”’ of 
Euripides where Agave is about to appear.! While 
he was receiving his applause, Sillaces stood at the 
door of the banqueting-hall, and after a low obeisance, 
cast the head of Crassus into the centre of the 
company. The Parthians lifted it up with clapping 
of hands and shouts of joy, and at the king’s 
bidding his servants gave Sillaces a seat at the 
banquet. Then Jason handed his costume of 
Pentheus to one of the chorus, seized the head of 
Crassus, and assuming the role of the frenzied Agave, 
sang these verses through as if inspired : 


‘We bring from the mountain 
A tendril fresh-cut to the palace, 
A wonderful prey.” 


1 Pentheus, king of Thebes, the son of Agave, refused to 
recognize the divinity of Dionysus, whereupon the god 
infuriated the women, and Agave killed her own son. She 
appears in the Bacchae with his head in her hand, exulting 
over the death of the supposed wild beast. 
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This delighted everybody ; but when the following 
dialogue with the chorus was ehanted : 


(Chorus) “Who slew him?” 
(Agave) “ Mine is the honour,” 


Pomaxathres, who happened to be one of the 
banqueters, sprang up and laid hold of the head, 
feeling that it was more appropriate for him to say 
this than for Jason. The king was delighted, and 
bestowed on Pomaxathres the customary gifts, while 
to Jason he gave a talent. With such a farce as this 
the expedition of Crassus is said to have closed, just 
like a tragedy. 

However, worthy punishment overtook both Hy- 
rodes for his cruelty and Surena for his treachery. 
For not long after this Hyrodes became jealous of 
the reputation of Surena, and put him to death; and 
after Hyrodes had lost his son Paeorus, who was 
defeated in battle by the Romans,? and had fallen 
into a disease which resulted in dropsy, his son 
Phraates plotted against his life and gave him 
aconite. And when the disease absorbed the poison 
so that it was thrown off with it and the patient 
thereby relieved, Phraates took the shortest path and 
strangled his father. 

1 A poet competing at the Athenian City Dionysia 
exhibited three tragedies and a satyric drama, ‘‘ the four 
Spey being performed in succession in the course of the same 
day. 

2 38 B.c. Cf. Plutarch’s Antony, xxxiv. 1. According to 
Dio Cassius, xlix, 21, Pacorus fell on thesame day on which 
Crassus had been slain fifteen years before. 
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I. In comparing the men, first, the wealth of 
Nicias was acquired in a more blameless manner than 
that of Crassus. For although it is true that the 
working of mines cannot be highly regarded, since 
most of it is carried on by employing malefactors or 
Barbarians, some of whom are kept in chains and 
done to death in damp and unwholesome places, still, 
when compared with the public confiscations of Sulla 
and the making of contracts where fire is raging, 
it will appear in the more favourable light. For 
Crassus openly utilized these opportunities as men do 
agriculture and money-lending. And as for the 
practices which he denied when on trial, namely, 
taking bribes for his voice in the senate, wronging 
the allies, circumventing weak women with his 
flatteries, and aiding base men to cloak their iniquities, 
no such charges, even though false, were ever made 
against Nicias; nay, he was rather laughed at for 
spending his money lavishly on informers out of 
cowardice, a practice unbecoming, perhaps, in a 
Pericles and an Aristides, but necessary for him, 
since he was not well stocked with courage. And 
for this practice Lycurgus the orator, in later times, 
boldly took to himself credit before the people, when 
accused of buying up one of these informers; “J am 
glad indeed,” he said, “ that after such a long political 
career among you, I have been detected in giving 
rather than receiving money.” 

As for their outlays of money, Nicias was more 
public spirited in his noble ambition to make offerings 
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to the gods and provide the people with gymnastic 
exhibitions and trained choruses; and yet his whole 
estate, together with his expenditures, was not a 
tithe of what Crassus expended when he feasted so 
many myriads of men at once, and then furnished 
them with food afterwards. I am therefore amazed 
that anyone should fail to pereeive that viee is a sort 
of inequality and incongruity of eharaeter, when he 
sees men amassing money shamefully and squandering 
it uselessly. 

I]. So much regarding their wealth. And now in 
their political eareers, no ehieanery nor injustice, no 
violence nor harshness attaehes to Nicias, but he was 
deceived the rather by Aleibiades, and made his 
appeals to the people with too much caution. 
Whereas Crassus is aceused of much ungenerous 
faithlessness in his vacillations between friends and 
enemies; and as for violenee, he himself could not 
deny that when he stood for the consulship, he hired 
men to lay hands on Cato and Domitius. And 
in the assembly whieh voted on the allotment 
of the provinees, many were wounded and four 
killed ; and Crassus himself (a faet which escaped us 
in the narrative of his life), when Lueius Annalius, a 
senator, was speaking in opposition, smote him in the 
face with his fist and drove him bleeding from the 
forum. 

But if Crassus was violent and tyrannieal in these 
matters, Nicias went tothe other extreme. His timid- 
ity and cowardice in the public serviee, and his sub- 
servienee to the basest mer, deserve the severest 
eensure. Crassus, indeed, showed a certain loftiness 
and largeness of spirit in this regard, for he con- 
tended not with men like Cleon and Hyperbolus, 
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far from it, but against the brilliant Caesar, and 
against Pompey with his three triumphs; and he did 
not shrink from their path, but made himself a match 
for each in power, and in the dignity of his censorial 
office actually surpassed Pompey. For in the 
supreme struggles of a political career one must not 
adopt a course which awakens no envy, but one 
which dazzles men, throwing envy into the shade 
by the greatness of one’s power. But if, like 
Nicias, you set your heart above all else on security 
and quiet, and fear Alcibiades on the bema, and the 
Lacedaemonians at Pylos, and Perdiccas in Thrace, 
then there is ample room in the city where you can sit 
at leisure, removed from all activity, and “ weaving 
for yourself,” as sundry Sophists say, “a crown of tran- 
quillity.” His love of peace, indeed, had something 
godlike about it, and his putting a stop to the war 
was a political achievement most truly Hellenic in 
its scope. And because Nicias did this, Crassus is 
not worthy of comparison with him, nor would he 
have been even though in his ardour he had made 
the Caspian Sea or the Indian Ocean a boundary of 
the Roman empire. 

III. When, however, a man wields superior power 
in a city which is open to the appeals of virtue, he 
should not give a footing to the base, nor command 
to those who are no commanders at all, nor 
confidence to those who deserve no confidence. 
But this is just what Nicias did when, of his own 
motion, he set Cleon in command of the army, 
a man who was nothing more to the city than 
a shameless brawler from the bema. I do _ not, 
indeed, commend Crassus, in the war with Spartacus, 
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for pressing forward into action with greater speed 
than safety, although it was natural for a man of his 
ambition to fear that Pompey would come and rob 
him of his glory, just as Mummius had robbed 
Metellus of Corinth; but the conduct of Nicias was 
altogether strange and terrible. For it was not 
while it afforded him good hopes of success, or even 
of ease, that he renounced his ambition to hold the 
command in favour of his enemy, but when he saw 
that his generalship involved him in great peril, then 
he was content to betray the common good at the 
price of his own safety. And yet Themistocles, 
during the Persian wars, to prevent a worthless and 
senseless man from ruining the city as one of its 
generals, bought him off from the oflice ; and Cato 
stood for the tribuneship when he saw that it would 
involve him in the greatest toil and danger in behalf 
of the city. Nicias, on the other hand, kept himself 
in the command against Minoa, and Cythera, and 
the wretched Melians, but when it was necessary to 
fight the Lacedaemonians, stripped off his gencral’s 
cloak, handed over to the inexperience and _ rashness 
of Cleon ships, men, arms, and a command re- 
quiring the utmost experience, and so betrayed 
not only his own reputation, but the security 
and safety of his own country. Wherefore he was 
afterwards forced, against his wish and inclination, 
to wage war on Syracuse, for it was thought to 
be no calculation of what was expedient, but merely 
his love of ease and lack of spirit which made him 
use all his efforts to rob the city of Sicily. 

There is, however, this proof of his great reasonable- 
ness, namely, that although he was always averse to war 
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and avoided military command, the Athenians ceased 
not to elect him to it, believing him to be their most 
experienced and best general, Whereas Crassus, 
though he was all the while eager for military 
command, did not succeed in getting it except in the 
servile war, and then of necessity, because Pompey 
and Metellus and both the Luculli were away. And 
yet by that time he had acquired the greatest honour 
and influence in the city. But it would seem that 
even his best friends thought him, in the words of 
the comic poet, “The bravest warrior everywhere 
but in the field.” 1 And yet this did not prevent the 
Romans from being overwhelmed by his ambitious 
love of command. For the Athenians sent Nicias 
out to the war against his will ; but the Romans were 
led out by Crassus against theirs. It was owing to 
Crassus that his city, but to his city that Nicias, 
suffered misfortune. 

IV. However, in this there is more ground for 
praising Nicias than for blaming Crassus. The 
former brought into play the experience and 
calculation of a wise leader, and did not share the 
deceitful hopes of his fellow-citizens, but insisted 
that it was beyond his power to take Sicily ; whereas 
Crassus made the mistake of entering upon the 
Parthian war as a very easy undertaking. And yet 
his aims were high ; while Caesar was subduing the 
West,—Gaul and Germany and Britain,—he insisted 
on marching against the East and India, and on com- 
pleting the reduction of Asia which had been begun 
by Pompey and Lucullus. Now these were men of 
good intentions and honourably disposed towards all, 
and yet they elected the same course as Crassus, and 


? An iambic triimeter of unknown authorship (Kock, Com. 
Ait. Frag. iii. p. 493). 
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adopted the same principles. For Pompey met with 
opposition from the senate when his province was 
allotted to him, and when Caesar routed three 
hundred thousand Germans, Cato moved in the 
senate that he should be delivered up to those whom 
he had vanquished, and so bring upon his own head 
the punishment for his breach of faith; but the 
people turned contemptuously from Cato, sacrificed 
to the gods for fifteen days in honour of Caesar’s 
victory, and wete full of joy. What, then, would 
have becn their feelings, and for how many days 
would they have sacrificed to the gods, if Crassus had 
written to them from Babylon that he was victorious, 
and had then overrun Media, Persia, Hyrcania, Susa, 
and Bactria, and declared them Roman provinces ? 
“For if wrong must be done,” as Euripides says, 
when men cannot keep quiet, and know not how to 
enjoy contentedly the blessings which they already 
have, then let it not bein raiding Scandeia or Mende, 
nor in beating up fugitive Aeginetans, who have 
forsaken their own, and hidden themselves away like 
birds in another territory, but let a high price be 
demanded for the wrongdoing, and let not justice be 
thrown to the winds lightly, nor on the first best 
terms, as if it were some trifling or insignificant thing. 
Those who have praise for Alexander's expedition, 
but blame for that of Crassus, unfairly judge of a 
beginning by its end. 

V. As to the actual conduct of their expeditions, 
Nieias has not a little to his credit, for he con- 
quered his enemies in many battles, and barely 
missed taking Syracuse, and not all his failures were 
due to himself, but they might be ascribed to his 
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disease and to the jealousy of his fellow-citizens at 
home ; but Crassus made so many blunders that he 
gave fortune no chance to favour him. We may not 
therefore wonder that his imbecility succumbed to 
the power of the Parthians, but rather that it 
prevailed over the usual good fortune of the Romans. 

Since one of them was wholly given to divination, 
and the other wholly neglected it, and both alike 
perished, it is hard to draw a safe corclusicn from the 
premises ; but failure from caution, going hand in 
hand with ancient and prevalent opinion, is more 
reasonable than lawlessness and obstinacy. 

In his end, however, Crassus was the less worthy of 
reproach. He did not surrender himself, nor was he 
bound, nor yet beguiled, but yielded to the entreaties 
of his friends, and fell a prey to the perfidy of his 
enemies; whereas Nicias was led by the hope of a 
shameful and inglorious safety to put himself into the 
hands of his enemies, thereby making his death a 
greater disgrace for him. 
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A 


Acharnae, 95, the largest deme, 
or townshlp, of Attica, some 


eight miles to the north of 
Athens. 
Aesop, 419, a Greek writer of 


fables, who flourished in the first 
half of the sixth century B.O. 
Fables bearing his name were 
popular at Athens in the tlme of 
Aristophanes. 

Agatharchus, 41, of Samos, proml- 
nent at Athens as a theatrical 
scene-painter 460-420 B.c. Cf, 
the Alcibiades, xvi. 4. 

oa 33, a deme, or township, 
of Attica, some two or three 
miles east of Athens. 

Anacreon, 5, of Teos, a popular 
yric poet honoured at the 
courts of Polycrates of Samos 
and Hipparchus of Athens, 
llved circa 563-478 B.O. 

Anaxagoras, 11, 21, 53 f., 291, of 
Clazomenae, influential at Athens 
as an advanced thinker from 
about 460 to 432 B.c. 

Andros, 35, the most northerly 
island of the Cyclades group, to 
the S.E. of Euboea. 

Antisthenes, 5, the Socratic, a 
pupil of Gorgias and friend of 

ocrates, circa 450-366 B.c. 

Archilochus, 5, of Paros, a roving 
soldier-poet of the earlier part 
of the seventh century B.C., 
famous for his satyric lamblcs. 

Arginusae islands, 109, three small 
islands lying between Lesbos 
and the malnland of Asia Minor. 
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Autocleides, 293, an Athenian, of 
unknown da author of & 
work on sacrificial ritual and 
tradition. 


B 


Balissus, 385, a small tributary of 
the Euphrates, south of Carrhae. 

Brasidas, 237, the ablest and 
noblest Spartan leader during 
the first decade of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. He attempted to 
rob Athens of her allied cities in 
the north. 

Brundisium, 365, an Important 
city on the eastern coast of Italy 
(Calabria), with a fine harbour. 
It was the natural point of de- 
parture from Italy to the East, 
and the chief naval station of the 
Romans on the Adriatile Sea. 


C 


Carrhae, 395, 403-409, a town in 
the northern part of Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Casinum, 135, the last city of 
Latlum towards Campania on 
the Vila Latina. 

Catana, 263-267, an ancient city 
on the eastern coast of Sicily, 
about midway between Syracuse 
and Tauromenium, directly at 
the foot of Mt. Aetna. 

Caunians, 309, Caunus was a clty 
of Caria, In Asia Minor, belonging 
to the Rhodians. 
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Chersonesus, 35, 59, the Thracian 
Chersonesus (peninsula), extend- 
ing southwards into the Aegean 
Sea west cf the Hellespont. 

Cholargus, 4¥, an Attic deme, or 
township, of uncertain site. 

Clazomenae, 255, an Ionlan city 
situated on the southern shore of 
the hay of Smyrna. 

Critolaiis, 21, of Phaselis in Lycia 
head of the Peripatetic school of 
philosophy at Athens, orator and 
statesman, eigiity-two years of 
age when, in 156 B.c., he was 
sent on an embassy to Rome 
(see the Cato Major, xxii.). 


D 
Damon, 11, probably the same 
person as Damonides of Oea 


(pn. 22): 


Damonides, 27, of Oea, probably 
the same person as Damon 


{p. 13). 

Delos, 35, 217, the central island 
of the Cyclades group, east of 
Attica. 

Diphilus, 209, a prominent poet 
of the New Comedy, 336-250 H.c, 

Duris, 79, the Samian, a pnyil of 
Theophrastus, historian and, for 
a time, tyrant of Samos, circa 
350-280 B.C. 


E 


Egesta, 251, or Segesta, an anelent 
city in the N.W. of Sicliy, 
neither Greek nor native Sicilian, 
sald to have been founded by 
Trojans. 

Kieusis, 41, the sacred city of the 
Mysteries, some twelve miles 
west of Athens. 

Ephorus, 79, of Cymé in N.W, 
Asia Minor, a pupil of Isocrates, 
author of a highly rhetoricaf 
Plead of Greece from the 
‘““Porian Invasion"? down to 
340 B.c., in which year he died. 
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Epidaurnus, 103, a city on tlic 
north-eastern coast of Pelopon- 
nesus, noted for its cult of 
Aesculapius. 


G 


Galatia, 365, the central province 
of Asia Minor, occupied by Gallic 
tribes from Europe ijate in the 
third century B.C. 


H 


lieracleides, 79, 103, calied Ponti- 
eus from his birth In Heracleia 
of Pontus, a pupil of Plato nnd 
Aristotle, and a learned and 
voluminons writer on almost all 
possible subjects. 

Iiyreania, 377, 435, a district of 
eentral Asia lying immediately 
south of the Caspian Sea, 


] 


Tdomenens, 31, 103, of Lampsacus, 
a pupil and friend of Epieurny 
(342-270 B.C.), author of bio 
graphical works entitled ‘* The 
Socratics "and “*The Dema- 


gogues. 

Ion, 13, of Chios, a popular poet 
at Athens between 452 and 421 
h.c., and anthor of a prose work 
entitled ‘ Sojourns,”” in which 
he recounted his experiences with 
famous men of his time, 


1, 


Lampon, 15, the most famous seer 
of his time, apparently trusted 
by Pericles. He played a prom- 
inent part in the colonization of 
Thurii, 444 B.c. 

Leocrates, 53, commander in the 
final trlumph of Athens over 
Aegina (456 B.C.). 

Leontini, 251, an ancient Greek 
city of Sicily, lying between 
Syracuse and Catana, about 
eight miles inland 
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Luca, 357, the southermost city in 
Caesar’s province of Cisalpine 
Gaul, afterwards included in 
Etruria. 

Lyéurgus, 425, Athenian orator and 
statesman, 396-323 B.«¢. 


M 


Margiana, 387, a district in central 
Asia lying south of Scythia and 
west of Bactria. 

Melissus, 75, a native of Samos, and 
a disciple of Parmenides. Malic- 
ious report made him a teacher 
of Themistocles (Themistocles, 


hi. 3). 

Metellus, 431, Quintus Caecilius, 
surnamed Macedonicus, won vic- 
tories over Macedonian and 
Achaean armies in Greece, but 
could not bring the war to a 
close before he was superseded 
by Mummius (146 B.©.). 

Mummius, 431, Lucius, superseded 
Metellus in 146 B.c., and com- 
pleted the subjugation of Greece 
by the capture of Corinth. 

Myronides, 53, leader of the “ re- 
serves’ in the Athenian victory 
over Corinth in 458 B.c., and in 
the following year victor over 
the Boeotians at Oenophyta. 


N 


Naxos, 35, 219 (Nuxians), the 
largest island of tke Cyclades 
group, lying half-way between 
Attica and Asia Minor. 

Naxos, 267, an ancient Greek city 
of Sicily, on the N.E. coast, just 
south of Tauromenium. 


P 


Parmenides, 11, of Elea in Italy, 
founder of a school of idealistic 
philosophy (see Zeno the Eleatic). 

Pasiphon, 219, of Eretria, a notor- 
ious imitator of the Socratic 
disciples, to whom he attributed 


his own 


compositions, circa 
300-250 B.C. 
Petelia, 347, an ancient city and 
district of Bruttium. 


Pheidias, 5, 89 f., of Athens, the 
greatest sculptor and statuary 
of Greece, ob. 432 B.C. 

Philetas, 5, of Cos, a poet and 
critic of the earlicr Alexandrian 
school, who flourished under the 
first Ptolemy (circa 318-275 


B.C.). 

Philistus, 209, 277, 307, the 
Syracusan, an eyewitness of 
the events of the Athenian siege 
of Syracuse, which he described 
thirty years later in a history of 
Sicily. 

Philochorus, 293, the most cele- 
brated writer on the antjquities 
of Athens, 306-260 B.c. 

Polycleitus, 5, of Argos, a famous 
sculptor, statuary, and architect, 
who flourished cirea 452-412 


B.C. 

Polycrates, 77, tyrant of Samos 
from about 530 till his death in 
522 B.c. His career forms one 
of the great features of the third 
book of Herodotus. 

Poseidonius, 175, of Apameia in 
Syria, a distinguished Stoic 
ior a resident in Athens, 

hodes, and Rome, contempor- 
ary with Cicero. 

Protagoras, 291, of Abdera in 
Thrace, the first to call himself 
a ‘‘sophist,”” and to teach for 
pay. Ona third visit to Athens, 
about 411 B.c., he was accused 
of impiety and fled, but only to 
perish at sea. 

Pylos, 231, 245, 247, an ancient 
city on the west coast of Messenia, 
in Peloponnesus, On a promon- 
tory commanding the north 
entrance to the great bay of 
Pylos (the modern Navarino). 


S 
Seleucia, 367 f., 369, 379, 417 f., 


the Seleucia which was built by 
Seleucus Nicator, on the right 
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bank of the Tigris, about forty 
miles N.E. of Babylon. 

Sphacteria, 231, an island lying in 
front of the great bay of Pyios. 

StesimErotus, 25, 47, 75, of Thasos, 
a sophist and rhapsodist of note 
at Athens during the times of 
Cimon and Pericles. 


T 


Tanagra, 33, a town in eastern 
Boeotla, between Thebes and 
Attica. 

Thapsus, 267, a peninsula just to 
the north of Syracuse. 

Theophrastus, 67, 103, 111, 241, 
the most famous pupil of -Aris- 
totle, and his successor as head 
of the Peripatetic school of 
philosophy at Athens. He was 
a native of Eresos in Lesbos, and 
died at Athens In 287 B.c., at 
the age of eighty-five. 

Timaeus, 209, 275, 307, of Tanrome- 
nium in Sicily, whose life fails 
between the years 350-250 B.C., 
during a long exile in Athens 
wrote a voluminous history of 
his native island from earliest 
times down to 264 B.c. 

Timon, 11, of Phiins, a composer 
of satiric poems on earlier and 
current systems of philosophy, 
320-230 II.C. 
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Tolmides, 53, 59, 61, leader of an 
Athenian naval expedition round 
Peloponnesus in 455 B.c., and 
of ocher expeditions by sea. 

Tralles, 421, a large and flourishing 
city of Caria, in Asla Minor. 


x 


Xenarchus, 209, mp parents cited 
by Plutarch as an historian ; but 
no historlan of this name 
known. 

Xypeté, 41, an Attic deme, or 
township,. near Phalerum or 
Piraeus. 


Z 


Zacynthns, 291, an island off the 
N.W. coast of Peloponnesus, the 
moderu Zante. 

Zeno, 11, the Eleatic, a disctple of 
Parmenides, with whom he 
visited Athens when Socrates 
was a very young man (Plato, 
Parmenides, p. 127 a). 

Zeuxis, 41, of Heraclea in Magna 
Graecia, the most celebrated 
pare of antiquity, who flour- 
shed in the fatter part of the 
fifth aud the earlier part of the 
fourth centuries B.c 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


As in the preceding volumes of this series, agree- 
ment between the Sintenis (Teubner, 1873-1875) 
and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-1857) texts of the 
Parallel Lives has been taken as the basis for the 
text. Any preference of one to the other where 
they differ, and any departure from both, have been 
indicated. None of the Lives presented in this 
volume is contained in the Codex Seitenstettensis 
(S), the relative value of which is explained in the 
Introduction to the first volume. A few superior 
readings have been adopted from the Codex Matri- 
tensis (M*), on the authority of the collations of 
Charles Graux, as published in Burstans Jahresbericht 
(1884). No attempt has been made, naturally, to 
furnish either a diplomatic text or.a full critical 
apparatus. The reading which follows the colon in 
the critical notes is that of the Teubner Sintenis, 
and also, unless otherwise stated in the note, of the 
Tauchnitz Bekker. 

Some use has been made of the edition of the 
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Sulla by the Rev. Hubert A. Holden, Cambridge, 
Pitt Press Series, 1886. 

The translation of the Alcibiades has already 
appeared in my “ Plutarch’s Nicias and Alcibiades” 
(New York, 1912), and is reproduced here (with 
only slight changes) by the generous consent of the 
publishers, the Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The translations of the Cortolanus, Lysander, and 
Sulla appear here for the first time. All the standard 
translations of the Lives have been carefully com- 
pared and utilized, including that of the Sulla by 
Professor Long. 

B. PERRIN. 


New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
April, 1916. 
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AAKIBIAAH2 


I. To "AdKiBiddou yévos avwbev Evpucaxny 
tov Alavros apynyov éxew Soxel, mpos 5& wntpos 
? 4 = ? , \ a 
Adxpatwvidns iv, éx Aewvouayns yeyovos tis 
Meyaxdéous. 06 S€ matnp adtov Knreuvias td.0- 
aoToA@ Tpinpe rept "Aprepuiovoy évdo~ws évav- 
paxnoe, batepov Sé Bowwrois payopevos epl 
Kopwveray améOave. tod dé "ArxiBiddou Iepr- 
Krys kal “Apidpwv of HavOirmov, tpoonxovtes 
KaTa yévos, émeTpoTrevoy. 

Aéyerat 8 ov xaxas Ste THS Ywxpatovs mpos 
> NA > / , 9 \ \ 
avtov evvoias Kal diravOpwirias ov pixpa Tpos 
Sokayv arédauaev, el'ye Nexiov pev cat Anpoabé- 
vous Kal Aaudxouv xat Poppiwvos OpacuBovrAov 
Te kal Onpapévovs, émipavay dvdpav yevopévov 
KaT avTov, ovdevds ovd 4 uNTNP dvopaTtos TETU- 
xncev, ArxiBiadov 5é kai titOny, yévos Adxawvay, 

? 4 ” , \ yw 
Apverav dvopa, cal Zotvupov madaywyov io per, 
av To pev "AvricBévns, To 6¢ WAdtav iotdpnke. 
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ALCIBIADES 


I. Tue family of Alcibiades, it is thought, may be 
traced back to Eurysaces,! the son of Aias, as its 
founder; and on his mother’s side: he was an 
Alcmaeonid, being the son of Deinomache, the 
daughter of Megacles. His father, Cleinias, fitted 
out a trireme at his own cost and fought it glori- 
ously at Artemisium.2, He was afterwards .+slain 
at Coroneia, fighting the Boeotians, and Alcibiades 
was therefore reared as the ward of Pericles and 
Ariphron, the sons of Xanthippus, his near kinsmen.*‘ 

It is said, and with good reason, that the favour 
and affection which Socrates showed him contri- 
buted not a little to his reputation. Certain it is 
that Nicias, Demosthenes, Lamachus, Phormio, 
Thrasybulus, and Theramenes were prominent men, 
and his contemporaries, and yet we cannot so much 
as name the mother of any one of them; whereas, 
in the case of Alcibiades, we even know that his 
nurse, who was a Spartan woman, was called Amycla, 
and his tutor Zopyrus. The one fact is mentioned 
by Antisthenes, the other by Plato.® 

1 Plato, Alcibiades I. p. 121. 2 480 B.C. 


3 447 B.C. 4 They were first cousins, once removed. 
5 Alcibiades I. p. 122. 
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Tlept pév otv tod KddXovus ’AAKiBidbou ovdev 
lows Set réyerv, TWAHY STL Kal Tratda Kal pEeLpaKLoV 
kal avipa mdon ovvavOijoay TH .ndicia Kai apa 
TOU cw@paTtos épdoptov Kal Hdvr Tapéoyev. ov 
yap, os Evperidns éreyé, wWavrov TOV KaNO@V Kal 

Loe nee ; fa 9 

TO peToT@poyv Kadov éoTW, adArNa TovTO ‘AX- 
KiBiadn pet oriyov. aXAwv oi’ eddpviay Kal 
b \ , e a 5 . ae A \ A \ 
apethv cwpatos UTFnpke. TH Oé pov Kal THv 
TpavroTntTa éumpeycat Aéyovot kal T@ AAAM 

6 A a , 
mudavoTnta Tapagyely yapw émitedovoay, mép- 

\ Vlas a , 9 a a / 

pntas 5€ Kat ‘Apiorodavns avtov Tis TpavAOTNTOS 
év ols émigrantes Oéwpor: 

Kir “AdxtBiadns elare mpos pe TpavAicas: 

“OrnGs Odwrov ; tHv Keparnv Kodraxos Exel.” 

opas ye todr “ArxiBiddys érpavrcev. 


kal "Apyitmos tov vidv Tod "AAKiBidbov cxor- 
tov “Babiler,” dyai, “ dcaxexrt6@s, Ootparcvov 
Edxov, OTrws éudhepyns padtota TH watpl do€evev 
Elva, 


Kracavyeveverat te nal tpavariberat.” 


II. To & 400s abrod moddas pév Dotepov, ws 
elxos é€v Tpdyuact peyddols Kal TYYaLs ToAU- 
TPOTOLS, aVOLoLOTHTAS pos aUTO Kal peTaRoras 
émedeiEato. guoer 5& ToAA@Y dvTwY Kal peE- 

, a > 9 ol \ 4 ? / 
yaXov Taday év avt@, TO diAoverKoy toyupoTaToV 
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ALCIBIADES 


As regards the beauty of Alcibiades, it is perhaps 
unnecessary to say aught, except that it flowered out 
with each successive season of his bodily growth, 
and made him, alike in boyhood, youth and man- 
hood, lovely and pleasant. The saying of Euripi- 
des,! that “beauty’s autumn, too, is beautiful,” is 
not always true. But it was certainly the case with 
Alcibiades, as with few besides, because of his excel- 
lent natura] parts. Even the lisp that he had became 
his speech, they say, and made his talk persuasive 
and full of charm. Aristophanes notices this lisp of 
his in the verses wherein he ridicules Theorus : 2— 


(Sostas) “Then Alcibiades said to me with a lisp, 
said he, 
‘Cwemahk Theocwus? What a cwaven’s 
head he has!’ ”’ 
(Xanthias) “That lisp of Alcibiades hit the mark for 


1» 
once. 


And Archippus, ridiculing the son of Alcibiades, says : 
“ He walks with utter wantonness, trailing his long 
robe behind him, that he may be thought the very 
picture of his father, yes, 


He slants his neck awry, and overworks the lisp.” 3 


Il. His character, in later life, displayed many in- 
consistencies and marked changes, as was natural 
amid his vast undertakings and varied fortunes. He 
was naturally a man of many strong passions, the 
mightiest of which were the love of rivalry and the love 

1 Cf. Aelian, Var. Hist. xiii. 4. 

2 Wasps, 44 ff. The ‘‘lisp” of Alcibiades turned his r’s 
into l’s, and the play is on the Greek words xépat, raven, and 


KéAak, flatterer or craven. 
3 Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 688. 
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jv Kal To gdtdompwrov, ws SHrov éate ois 
masbucois am opynpovevpacy. 

"Evy pev yap TO Tadaiew meloupevos, U vmép TOU 
pn Teceiv avayayov T pos TO oTOpa Ta dppara 
TOU mueloovTos, olos 7 ba ayetv Tas Xéipas. 
apevTos 6 THY AaPny Exeivov Kal elTrovTos: 
* Adxvets, @ Aree Biddn, cad dmep at yuvaixes,” 
* Our ae ele, “ aX’ @S ot A€ovTEs.” 

"Ere dé pix pos @y émavev dat parydnrous ev T@ 
CTEVOTO, Tis bé Boras KaOnnovans els auTov 
Gpaka poptiov ernet. mp@rov pev oop éxéheve 
meptpetvar TOV ayovTa TO fedyos: UTETLTTE yap 
7 Born Th Tapoo@ This apakns: a metOouévou be 
be ary potKiay, GAN €mrayovTos, of ev aot maides 
bérXov, o 08 "Ad«eBeddys KaTaBarov emt Toma 
™ po TOU Cevryous Kal Tapateivas éauTon, éxéhewev 
OUTWS, EL Aovherau, SueEenGeiy, Gare Tov ev 
avOpwrov d avaxpovoat To Cedryos ériow deicavta, 
tous 3 iSovras ext Nayfvat kal peta Bons ovp- 
Spapetv T pos auTov. 

"Ezrel S€ eis TO pavd dvew He, Tots pev aAXOLS 
UmnKove Sidackarors EmLeLKeas, To 8 avanety 
epevyev WS _ayevves Kat avedevde pov: TAHT pov 
pev yap kal AUpas xXphoww ovdey OUTE TY MATOS 

ovTe popdns édAEev0épw mpeTovans SuapGeiperv, 
avrous bé puoavros avOp@trou oropare Kal TOUS 
cubes a ay mavy pores Sraryvevat TO TpoTwroD, 
Ere O€ THY pev Avpay TO Xpopevep ouppdeyye- 
cBat Kat ouvacety, Tov avnov emia ropicery Kal 
amropparrety éxactov THY Te hwvny Kal TOV 
Norvyov aarpovpevov. - Atheitwoap ov, én, 
“@nBaiwv taides: ov yap ioact dtaréyecOar: 
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' ALCIBIADES 


of preéminence. This is clearfrom the stories recorded 
of his boyhood. 

He was once hard pressed in wrestling, and to save 
himself from getting a fall, set his teeth in his oppo- 
nent’s arms, where they clutched him, and was like 
to have bitten through them. His adversary, letting 
go his hold, cried : “You bite, Alcibiades, as women 
do!” “Not I,” said Alcibiades, “ but as lions do. ”’ 

While still a small boy, he was playing knuckle- 
bones in the narrow street, and just as it was his 
turn to throw, a heavy-laden waggon came along. In 
the first place, he bade the driver halt, since his cast 
lay right in the path of the waggon. The driver, 
however, was a boorish fellow, and paid no heed to 
him, but drove his team along. Whereupon, while 
the other boys scattered out of the way, Alcibiades 
threw himself flat on his face in front of the team, 
stretched himself out at full length, and bade the 
driver go on if he pleased. At this the fellow pulled 
up his beasts sharply, in terror; the spectators, 
too, were affrighted, and ran with shouts to help 
the boy. 

At school, he usually paid due heed to his teachers, 
but he refused to play the flute, holding it to be an 
ignoble and illiberal thing. The use of the plectrum 
and the lyre, he argued, wrought no havoc with the 
bearing and appearance which were becoming to a 
gentleman ; but let a man go to blowing on a flute, 
and even his own kinsmen could scarcely recognize 
his features. Moreover, the lyre blended its tones 
with the voice or song of its master; whereas the 
flute closed and barricaded the mouth, robbing its 
master both of voice and speech. “ Flutes, then,”’ 
said he, “for the sons of Thebes; they know not 
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* Athene threw away the flute because she saw her puffed 
and swollen cheeks reflected in the water of a spring. 


Marsyas the satyr was vanquished by Apollo in a musical 
contest, and was flayed alive. 
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how to converse. But we Athenians, as our fathers 
say, have Athene for foundress and Apollo for patron, 
one of whom cast the flute away in disgust, and the 
other flayed the presumptuous flute-player.’’! Thus, 
half in jest and half in earnest, Alcibiades emanci- 
pated himself from this discipline, and the rest of the 
boys as well. For word soon made its way to them 
that Alcibiades loathed the art of flute-playing and 
scoffed at its disciples, and rightly, too. Wherefore 
the flute was dropped entirely from the programme 
of a liberal education and was altogether despised. 

III. Among the calumnies which Antiphon ? heaps 
upon him it is recorded that, when he was a boy, he 
ran away from home to Democrates, one of his 
lovers, and that Ariphron was all for having him 
proclaimed by town crier as a castaway. But Pericles 
would not suffer it. ‘If he is dead,’’ said he, “we 
shall know it only a day the sooner for the 
proclamation ; whereas, if he is alive, he will, in 
consequence of it, be as good as dead for the rest of 
his life.” Antiphon says also that with a blow of 
his stick he slew one of his attendants in the 
palaestra of Sibyrtius. But these things are perhaps 
unworthy of belief, coming as they do from one who 
admits that he hated Alcibiades, and abused him 
accordingly. 

IV. It was not long before many men of high 
birth clustered about him and paid him their atten- 
tions. Most of them were plainly smitten with his 
brilliant youthful beauty and fondly courted him. 
But it was the love which Socrates had for him that 

2 An abusive oration of Antiphon the Rhamnusian against 


Alcibiades, cited in Athenaeus, p. 525b, was probably a 
fabrication and falsely attributed to him. It is not extant. 
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bore strong testimony to the boy’s native excellence 
and good parts. These Socrates saw radiantly 
manifest in his outward person, and, fearful of the 
influence upon him of wealth and rank and the 
throng of citizens, foreigners and allies who sought 
to preémpt his affections by flattery and favour, he 
was fain to protect him, and not suffer such a fair 
flowering plant to cast its native fruit to perdition. 
For there is no man whom Fortune so envelops and 
compasses about with the so-called good things of 
life that he cannot be reached by the bold and 
caustic reasonings of philosophy, and pierced to the 
heart. And so it was that Alcibiades, although he 
was pampered from the very first, and was prevented 
by the companions who sought only to please him 
from giving ear to one who would instruct and 
train him, nevertheless, through the goodness of his 
parts, at last saw all that was in Socrates, and clave 
to him, putting away his rich and famous lovers. 
And speedily, from choosing such an associate, and 
giving ear to the words of a lover who was in the 
chase for no unmanly pleasures, and begged no 
kisses and embraces, but sought to expose the weak- 
ness of his soul and rebuke his vain and foolish 
pride, 

“He crouched, though warrior bird, like slave, with 

drooping wings.” ! 


And he came to think that the work of Socrates 
was really a kind of provision of the gods for the 
care and salvation of youth. Thus, by despising 
himself, admiring his friend, loving that friend’s 
kindly solicitude and revering his excellence, he 


1 The iambic trimeter is of unknown authorship. 
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insensibly acquired an “image of love,’ as Plato 
says,! “to match love,” and all were amazed to see 
him eating, exercising, and tenting with Socrates,? 
while he was harsh and stubborn with the rest of 
his lovers. Some of these he actually treated with 
the greatest insolence, as, for example, Anytus, the 
son of Anthemion. =e 

This man was a lover of his, who, entertain- 
ing some friends, asked Alcibiades also to the 
dinner. Alcibiades declined the invitation, but 
after having drunk deep at home with some friends, 
went in revel rout to the house of Anytus, took his 
stand at the door of the men’s chamber, and, 
observing the tables full of gold and silver beakers, 
ordered his slaves to take half of them and carry 
them home for him. He did not deign to go in, but 
played this prank and was off. The guests were 
naturally indignant, and declared that Alcibiades 
had treated Anytus with gross and overweening 
insolence. “Not so,’ said Anytus, “but with 
moderation and kindness; he might have taken all 
there were: he has left us half.” 

V. He treated the rest of his lovers also 
after this fashion. There was one man, however, 
a resident alien, as they say, and not possessed of 
much, who sold all that he had, and brought the 
hundred staters which he got for it to Alcibiades, 
begging him to accept them. Alcibiades burst out 
laughing with delight at this, and invited the man 
to dinner. After feasting him and showing him 
every kindness, he gave him back his gold, and 
charged him on the morrow to compete with the 
farmers of the public revenues and outbid them all. 


1 Phaedrus, p. 255. 2 Cf. Plato, Symposium, p. 219 e. 
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The man protested, because the purchase demanded 
a capital of many talents ; but Alcibiades threatened 
to have him scourged if he did not do it, because he 
cherished some private grudge against the ordinary 
contractors. In the morning, accordingly, the alien 
went into the market place and increased the usual 
bid for the public lands by a talent. The contractors 
clustered angrily about him and bade him name his 
surety, supposing that he could find none. The man 
was confounded and began to draw back, when 
Alcibiades, standing afar off, cried to the magistrates : 
« Put my name down; he is a friend of mine; I will 
be his surety.” When the contractors heard this, 
they were at their wit’s end, for they were in the 
habit of paying what they owed on a first purchase 
with the profits of a second, and saw no way out of 
their difficulty. Accordingly, they besought the 
man to withdraw his bid, and offered him money so 
to do; but Alcibiades would not suffer him to take 
less than a talent. On their offering the man the 
talent, he bade him take it and withdraw. To this 
lover he was of service in such a way. 

VI. But the love of Socrates, though it had many 
powerful rivals, somehow mastered Alcibiades. For 
he was of good natural parts, and the words of his 
teacher took hold of him and wrung his heart and 
brought tears to his eyes. But sometimes he would 
surrender himself to the flatterers who tempted him 
with many pleasures, and slip away from Socrates, 
and suffer himself to be actually hunted down by 
him like a runaway slave. And yet he feared and 
reverenced Socrates alone, and despised the rest of 
his lovers. 

f It was Cleanthes who said that any one béloved of 
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him must be “downed,” as wrestlers say, by the 
- ears alone, though offering to rival lovers many 
other “holds” which he himself would scorn to 
take,— meaning the various lusts of the body. And 
Alcibiades was certainly prone to be led away into 
pleasure. That “lawless self-indulgence ” of his, of 
which Thucydides speaks,! leads one to suspect this. 
However, it was rather his love of distinction and 
love of fame to which his corrupters appealed, and 
thereby plunged him all too soon into ways of pre- 
sumptuous scheming, persuading him that he had 
only to enter public life, and he would straightway 
cast into total eclipse the ordinary generals and 
public leaders, and not only that, he would even 
surpass Pericles in power and reputation among the 
Hellenes. Accordingly, just as iron, which has been 
- softened in the fire, is hardened again by cold water, 
and has its particles compacted together, so 

Alcibiades, whenever Socrates found him filled with 

vanity and wantonness, was reduced to shape by the 

Master’s discourse, and rendered humble and cautious. 

He learned how great were his deficiencies and how 

incomplete his excellence. 

< VII. Once, as he was getting on past boyhood, he 
accosted a school-teacher, and asked him for a book 

of Homer. The teacher replied that h¢@ had nothing 

of Homer’s, whereupon Alcibiades fetched him a 

blow with his fist, and went his way. Another 

teacher said he had a Homer which he had corrected 

himself. ‘ What!” said Alcibiades, “are you teach- 

ing boys to read’ when you are competent to edit 

Homer? You should be training young men.” 
He once wished to see Pericles, and went to his 


1 vi. 15, 4. 
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house. But he was told that Pericles could not see 
him; he was studying how to render his accounts to 
the Athenians. ‘“ Were it not better for him,” said 
Alcibiades, as he went away, “to study how not to 
render his accounts to the Athenians? ”’ 

While still a stripling, he served as a soldier in the 
campaign of Potidaea,} and had Socrates for his tent- | 
mate and comrade in action. A fierce battle took 
place, wherein both of them distinguished them- 
selves; but when Alcibiades fell wounded, it was 
Socrates who stood over him and defended him, and 
with the most conspicuous bravery saved him, armour 
and all. The prize of valour fell to Socrates, of 
course, on the justest calculation ; but the generals, 
owing to the high position of Alcibiades, were 
manifestly anxious to give him the glory of it. 
Socrates, therefore, wishing to increase his pupil’s 
honourable ambitions, led all the rest in bearing 
witness to his bravery, and in begging that the 
crown and the suit of armour be given to him. 

On another occasion, in the rout of the Athenians 
which followed the battle of Delium,? Alcibiades, on 
horseback, saw Socrates retreating on foot with a 
small company, and would not pass him by, but rode 
by his side and defended him, though the enemy 
were pressing them hard and slaying many. This, 
however, was a later incident. 

VIII. He once gave Hipponicus a blow with his fist 
—Hipponicus, the father of Callias, a man of great 
reputation and influence owing to his wealth and 
family—not that he had any quarrel with him, or 
was a prey to anger, but simply for the joke of the 


1 482-431 B.c. Cf. chapter iv. 4. 
® 424 B.c. Cf. Plato, Symposium, p. 221 a. 
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_ thing, on a wager with some companions. The 
wanton deed was soon noised about the city, and 
everybody was indignant, as was natural. Early the 
next morning Alcibiades went to the house of 
Hipponicus, knocked at his door, and on being shown 
into his presence, laid off the cloak he wore and bade 
Hipponicus scourge and chastise him as he would. 
But Hipponicus put away his wrath and forgave him, 
and afterwards gave him his daughter Hipparete to 
wife. 

Some say, however, that it was not Hipponicus, 
but Callias, his son, who gave Hipparete to Alcibiades, 
with a dowry of ten talents; and that afterwards, 
when she became a mother, Alcibiades exacted other 
ten talents besides, on the plea that this was the 
agreement, should children be born. And Callias 
was so afraid of the scheming of Alcibiades to get 
his wealth, that he made public proffer to the people 
of his property and house in case it should befall him 
to die without lineal heirs. 

Hipparete was a decorous and affectionate wife, 
but being distressed because her husband would 
consort with courtezans, native and foreign, she left 
his house and went to live with her brother. 
Alcibiades did not mind this, but continued his 
wanton ways, and so she had to put in her plea for 
divorce to the magistrate, and that not by proxy, 

\put in her own person. On her appearing publicly 

o do this, as the law required, Alcibiades came up and 
seized her and carried her off home with him through 
the market place, no man daring to oppose him or 
take her from him. She lived with him, moreover, 
until her death, but she died shortly after this, when 
Alcibiades was on a voyage to Ephesus. 
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Such violence as this was not thought lawless or 
cruel at all. Indeed, the law prescribes that the 
wife who would separate from her husband shall go 
to court in person, to this very end, it would seem, 
that the husband may have a chance to meet and 
gain possession of her. 

IX. Possessing a dog of wonderful size and beauty, 
which had cost him seventy minas,} he had its tail 
cut off, and a beautiful tail it was, too. His comrades 
chid him for this, and declared that everybody was 
furious about the dog and abusive of its owner. 
But Alcibiades burst out laughing and said: “That’s 
just what I want; I want Athens to talk about this, 
that it may say nothing worse about me.” 

X. His first entrance into public life, they say, 
was connected with a contribution of money to the 
state, and was not of design. He was passing by 
when the Athenians were applauding in their 
assembly, and asked the reason for the applause. 
On being told that a contribution of money to the 
state was going on, he went forward to the bema and 
made a contribution himself. The crowd clapped 
their hands and shouted for joy—so much so that 
Alcibiades forgot all about the quail which he was 
carrying in his cloak, and the bird flew away in a 
fright. Thereupon the Athenians shouted all] the 
more, and many of them sprang to help him hunt 
the bird. The one who caught it and gave it back 
to him was Antiochus, the sea captain, who be- 
came in consequence a great favourite with Al- 
cibiades.? | 

Though great doors to public service were opened 


1 J.e. 7000 drachmas, or francs. 
2 Cf. chapter xxxv, 4-6. 
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to him by his birth, his wealth, and his personal 
bravery in battle; and though he had many friends 
and followers, he thought that nothing should give 
him more influence with the people than the charm 
of his discourse. And that he was a powerful 
speaker, not only do the comic poets testify, but 
also the most powerful of orators himself,! who says, 
in his speech “ Against Meidias,” that Alcibiades 
was a most able speaker in addition to his other 
gifts. And if we are to trust Theophrastus, the 
most versatile and learned of the philosophers, 
Alcibiades was of all men the most capable of 
discovering and understanding what was required in 
a given case. But since he strove to find not only 
the proper thing to say, but also the proper words 
and phrases in which to say it; and since in this last 
regard he was not a man of large resources, he 
would often stumble in the midst of his speech, 
come to a stop, and pause a while, a particular 
phrase eluding him. Then he would resume, and 
proceed with all the caution in the world. 

XI. His breeds of horses were famous the world 
over, and so was the number of his racing-chariots. 
No one else ever entered seven of these at the 
Olympic games—neither commoner nor king—but 
he alone. And his coming off first, second, and 
fourth victor (as Thucydides says?; third, accord- 
ing to Euripides), transcends in the splendour of 
its renown all that ambition can aspire to in this 
field. The ode of Euripides? to which I refer runs 
thus :—- 

1 Demosthenes, Ayainst Meidias, § 145. 

2 In a speech of Alcibiades, vi. 16. 2. 


$ An Epinikion, or hymn of victory, like the extant odes 
of Pindar, 
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Bergk (Poet. Lyr. Gr. ii. 4p. 266) : Bis orepOevr’ érala «dpune 
Body (Bekker, Boar). 
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“ Thee will I sing, O child of Cleinias ; 

A fair thing is victory, but fairest is what no other 
Hellene has achieved, 

To run first, and second, and third in the contest 
of racing-chariots, 

And to come off unwearied, and, wreathed with 
the olive of Zeus, 

To furnish theme for herald’s proclamation.” 


XII. Moreover, this splendour of his at Olympia 
was made even more conspicuous by the emulous 
rivalry of the cities in his behalf. The Ephesians 
equipped him with a tent of magnificent adornment ; 
the Chians furnished him with provender for his 
horses and with innumerable animals for sacrifice ; 
the Lesbians with wine and other provisions for his 
unstinted entertainment of the multitude. However, 
a grave calumny—or malpractice on his part— 
connected with this rivalry was even more in the 
mouths of men. 

It is said, namely, that there was at Athens one 
Diomedes, a reputable man, a friend of Alcibiades, 
and eagerly desirous of winning a victory at Olympia. 
He learned that there was a racing-chariot at Argos 
which was the property of that city, and knowing 
that Alcibiades had many friends and was very 
influential there, got him to buy the chariot. 
Alcibiades bought it for his friend, and then entered 
it in the racing lists as his own, bidding Diomedes 
go hang. Diomedes was full of indignation, and 
called on gods and men to witness his wrongs. It 
appears also that a law-suit arose over this matter, 
and a speech was written by Isocrates! for the son of 


1 Oration xvi., De bigia. 
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Alcibiades “Concerning the Team of Horses.” In 
this speech, however, it is Tisias, not Diomedes, who 
is the plaintiff. 

XIII. On entering public life, though still a mere 
stripling, he immediately humbled all the other 
popular leaders except Phaeax, the son of Erasi- 
stratus, and Nicias, the son of Niceratus, These 
men made him fight hard for what-he won. Nicias 
was already of mature years, and had the reputation 
of being a most excellent general; but Phaeax, like 
himself, was just beginning his career, and, though 
of illustrious parentage, was inferior to him in other 
ways, and particularly as a public speaker. He 
seemed affable and winning in private conversation 
rather than capable of conducting public debates. 
In fact, he was, as Eupolis says,} 


“A prince of talkers, but in speaking most in- 
capable.” 


And there is extant a certain speech written by 
Phaeax? “ Against Alcibiades,’ wherein, among 
other things, it is written that the city’s numerous 
ceremonial utensils of gold and silver were all used 
by Alcibiades at his regular table as though they 
were his own. 

Now there was a certain Hyperbolus, of the deme 
Perithoedae, whom Thucydides mentions ® as a base 
fellow, and who afforded all the comic poets, without 
any exception, constant material for jokes in their 
plays. But he was unmoved by abuse, and insensible 


1 In his Demes (Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 281). 

2 This has come down to us among the orations of 
Andocides (Or. iv.). It is clearly a fictitious a ee » put by 
its unknown author into the mouth of Phaeax (cf. §§ 2 and 41). 

3 viii. 73, 3. 
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to it, owing to his contempt of public opinion. 
This feeling some call courage and valour, but it is 
really mere shamelessness and folly. No one liked 
him, but the people often made use of him when 
they were eager to besmirch and calumniate men of 
rank and station. Accordingly, at the time of which 
I speak, persuaded by this man, they were about to 
exercise the vote of ostracism, by which they cripple 
and banish whatever man from time to time may have 
too much reputation and influence in the city to 
please them, assuaging thus their envy rather than 
their fear. When it was clear that the ostracism would 
fall on one of three men—Phaeax, Alcibiades, or 
Nicias—Alcibiades had a conference with Nicias, 
united their two parties into one and turned the 
vote of ostracism upon Hyperbolus. 

Some say, however, that it was not Nicias, but 
Phaeax, with whom Alcibiades had the conference 
which resulted in winning over that leader's party 
and banishing Hyperbolus, who could have had no 
inkling of his fate. For no worthless or disreputable 
fellow had ever before fallen under this condemna- 
tion of ostracism. As Plato, the comic poet, has 
somewhere said, in speaking of Hyperbolus, 


‘“‘ And yet he suffered worthy fate for men of old ; 
A fate unworthy though of him and of his brands. 
For such as he the ostrakon was ne’er devised.”’ 


However, the facts which have been ascertained 
about this case have been stated more at length 
elsewhere.! 
XIV. Alcibiades was sore distressed to see Nicias 
no less admired by his enemies than honoured by 
1 Cf. Nicias, xi. 
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his fellow-citizens. For although Alcibiades was 
resident consul for the Lacedaemonians at Athens, | 
and had ministered to their men who had been 
taken prisoners at Pylos,! still, they felt that it was 
chiefly due to Nicias that they had obtained peace 
and the final surrender of those men, and so they 
lavished their regard upon him. And Hellenes 
everywhere said that it was Pericles who had 
plunged them into war, but Nicias who had delivered 
them out of it, and most men called the peace the 
“* Peace of Nicias.”’2 Alcibiades was therefore dis- 
tressed beyond measure, and in his envy planned a 
violation of the solemn treaty. To begin with, he 
saw that the Argives hated and feared the Spartans 
and sought to be rid of them. So he secretly held 
out hopes to them of an alliance with Athens, and 
encouraged them, by conferences with the chief 
men of their popular party, not to fear nor yield to 
the Lacedaemonians, but to look to Athens and 
await her action, since she was now all but repentant, 
and desirous of abandoning the peace which she had 
made with Sparta. 

And again, when the Lacedaemonians made a 
separate alliance with the Boeotians, and delivered 
up Panactum to the Athenians not intact, as they 
were bound to do by the treaty, but dismantled, he 
took advantage of the Athenians’ wrath at this to 
embitter them yet more. He raised a tumult in the 
as y against Nittas, and slandered him with 
accusations all too plausible. Nicias himself, he said, 
when he was general, had refused to capture the 
enemys men who were cut off on the island of 

1 In 425 p.c. Cf. Nicias, vii-viii. 
2 Ratified in 421 B.c. Cf. Nicias, ix. 
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1 *A@nvafors Coraés and Bekker, with C: ’A@nvatous. 
2 «waves Coracs, after Reiske : xcwAvevy. 
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Sphacteria, and when others had captured them, he 
had released and given them back to the Lacedae- 
monians, whose fayeur he sought; and then he did 
not persuade thoseSsame Lacedaemonians, tried friend 
of theirs as he was, not to make separate alliance 
with the Boeotians or even with the Corinthians, 
and yet whenever any Hellenes wished to be friends 
and allies of Athens, he tried to prevent it, unless it 
were the good pleasure of the Lacedaemonians. 
Nicias was reduced to great straits by all this, but 
just then, by rare good fortune as it were, an 
embassy came from Sparta, with reasonable proposals 
to begin on, and with assurances that they came 
with full powers to adopt any additional terms that 
were conciliatory and just. The council received 
them favourably, and the people were to hold an 
assembly on the following day for their reception. 
But Alcibiades feared a peaceful outcome, and 
managed to secure a private conference with the 
embassy. When they were convened he said to 
them: “What is the matter with you, men of 
Sparta? Why are you blind to the fact that the 
council is always moderate and courteous towards 
those who have dealings with it, while the people’s 
assembly is haughty and has great ambitions? If 
you say to them that you are come with un- 
limited powers, they will lay their commands and 
compulsions upon you without any feeling. Come 
now, put away such simplicity as this, and if you 
wish to get moderate terms from the Athenians, and 
to suffer no compulsion at their hands which you 
cannot yourselves approve, then discuss with them 
what would be a just settlement of your case, 
assuring them that you have not full powers to act. 
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I will codperate with you, out of my regard for the 
Lacedaemonians.” After this speech he gave them 
his oath, and so seduced them wholly away from the 
influence of Nicias. They trusted him implicitly, 
admired his cleverness and sagacity, and thought 
him no ordinary man. 

On the following day the people convened in — 
assembly, and the embassy was introduced to 
them. On being asked by Alcibiades, in the most 
courteous tone, with what powers they had come, 
_ they replied that they were not come with full and 
independent powers. At once, then, Alcibiades 
assailed them with angry shouts, as though he were 
the injured party, not they, calling them faithless 
and fickle men, who were come on no sound errand 
whatever. The council was indignant, the assembly 
was enraged, and Nicias was filled with consternation 
and shame at the men’s change of front. He was 
unaware of the deceitful trick which had been 
played upon him.! 

XV. After this fiasco on the part of the Lace- 
daemonians, Alcibiades was appointed general, and 
straightway brought the Argives, Mantineans, and 
Eleans into alliance with Athens.2 The manner of 
this achievement of his no one approved, but the 
effect of it was great. It divided and agitated 
almost all Peloponnesus; it arrayed against the 
Lacedaemonians at Mantinea® so many warlike 
shields upon a single day; it set at farthest 
remove from Athens the struggle, with all its risks, 
in which, when the Lacedaemonians conquered, 
their victory brought them no great advantage, 


1 This parliamentary trick of Alcibiades is related also in 
Nicias, chapter x. 2 420 B.c. 3 418 B.C. 
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whereas, had they been defeated, the very existence 
of Sparta would have been at stake. 

After this battle of Mantinea, the oligarchs of 
Argos, “The Thousand,” set out at once to depose 
the popular party and make the city subject to 
themselves; and the Lacedaemonians came and 
deposed the democracy. But the populace took up 
arms again and got the upper hand. Then 
Alcibiades came and made the people’s victory 
secure. He also persuaded them to run long walls 
down to the sea, and so to attach their city completely 
to the naval dominion of Athens. He actually 
brought carpenters and masons from Athens, and 
displayed all manner of zeal, thus winning favour 
and power for himself no less than for his city. In 
like manner he persuaded the people of Patrae to 
attach their city to the sea by long walls.2, There-— 
upon some one said to the Patrensians: “ Athens 
will swallow you up!” “Perhaps so,’ said 
Alcibiades, “ but you will go slowly, and feet first; 
whereas Sparta will swallow you head first, and at 
one gulp.” 

However, he counselled the Athenians to assert 
dominion on land also, and to maintain in very deed 
the oath regularly propounded to their young 
warriors in the sanctuary of Agraulus. They take 
oath that they will regard wheat, barley, the vine, 
and the olive as the natural boundaries of Attica, 
and they are thus trained to consider as their own 
all the habitable and fruitful earth. 

XVI. But all this statecraft and eloquence and 
lofty purpose and cleverness was attended with 
great luxuriousness of life, with wanton drunken- 


1 417 B.c. 2 419 Bc. 
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ness and lewdness, with effeminacy in dress,—he 
would trail long purple robes through the market 
place,—and with prodigal expenditures. He would 
have the decks of his triremes cut away that he 
might sleep more softly, his bedding being slung on 
cords rather than spread on the hard planks. He 
had a golden shield made for himself, bearing no an- 
cestral device, but an Eros armed with a thunderbolt. 
The reputable men of the city looked on all these 
things with loathing and indignation, and feared his 
contemptuous and lawless spirit. They thought such 
conduct as his tyrant-like and monstrous. How the 
common folk felt towards him has been well set 
forth by Aristophanes! in these words :— 


“ It yearns for him, and hates him too, but wants him 


back ;”’ 


and again, veiling a yet greater severity in his 
metaphor :— 


‘¢ A lion is not to be reared within the state ; 
But, once you've reared him up, consult his every 
mood.” 


And indeed, his voluntary contributions of money, 
his support of public exhibitions, his unsurpassed 
munificence towards the city, the glory of his 
ancestry, the power of his eloquence, the comeliness 
and vigor of his person, together with his experience 
and prowess in war, made the Athenians lenient and 
tolerant towards everything else; they were forever 
giving the mildest of names to his transgressions, 
calling them the product of youthful spirits and 
ambition. 
1 Frogs, 1425; 1431-1432. 
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For instance, he once imprisoned the painter 
Agatharchus in his house until he had adorned it 
with paintings for him, and then dismissed his captive 
with a handsome present. And when Taureas was 
supporting a rival exhibition, he gave him a box 
on the ear, so eager was he for the victory. And he 
picked out a woman from among the prisoners ot 
Melos to be his mistress, and reared a son she bore 
him. This was an instance of what they called his 
kindness of heart, but the execution of all the grown 
men of Melos! was chiefly due to him, since he 
supported the decree therefor. 

Aristophon painted Nemea? with Alcibiades seated 

in her arms; whereat the people were delighted, 
and ran in crowds to see the picture. But the elders 
were indignant at this too; they said it smacked 
of tyranny and lawlessness. And it would seem 
that Archestratus, in his verdict on the painting, did 
not go wide of the mark when he said that Hellas 
couldnot endure more than one Alcibiades. 
/ Timon the misanthrope once saw Alcibiades, after 
a successful day, being publicly escorted home 
from the assembly. He did not pass him by nor 
avoid him, as his custom was with others, but met 
him and greeted him, saying: “It’s well you're 
growing so, my child; you'll grow big enough to 
ruin all this rabble.” At this some laughed, and 
some railed, and some gave much heed to the saying. 
So undecided was public opinion about Alcibiades, 
by reason of the unevenness of his nature. 

XVII. On Sicily the Athenians had cast longing 

1 In the summer of 416. Cf. Thue. v. 116, 2-4. 

2 A personification of the district of Nemea, in the games 


of which Alcibiades had been victorious. Cf. Pausanias, 
i. 22, 7, with Frazer’s notes. 
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eyes even while Pericles was living ; and after his 
death they actually tried to lay hands upon it. The 
lesser expeditions which they sent thither from time 
to time, ostensibly for the aid and comfort of their 
allies on the island who were being wronged by the 
Syracusans, they regarded merely as stepping stones 
to the greater expedition of conquest. But the man 
who finally fanned this desire of theirs into flame, 
and persuaded them not to attempt the island any 
more in part and little by little, but to sail thither 
with a great armament and subdue it utterly, was 
Alcibiades; he persuaded the people to have great 
hopes, and he himself had greater aspirations still. 
Such were his hopes that he regarded Sicily as a 
mere beginning, and not, like the rest, as an end of 
the expedition. Sowhile Nicias was trying to divert 
the people from the capture of Syracuse as an 
undertaking too difficult for them, Alcibiades was 
dreaming of Carthage and Libya, and, after winning 
these, of at once encompassing Italy and Pelopon- 
nesus. He almost regarded Sicily as the ways and 
means provided for his greater war. The young men 
were at once carried away on the wings of such 
hopes, and their elders kept recounting in their ears 
many wonderful things about the projected ex- 
pedition. Many were they who sat in the palaestras 
and lounging-places mapping out in the sand the 
shape of Sicily and the position of Libya and 
Carthage.! 

Socrates the philosopher, however, and Meton the 
astrologer, are said to have had no hopes that any 
good would come to the city from this expedition ; 
Socrates, as it is likely, because he got an inkling of 


1 Cf. Nictas, xii. 1-2. 
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the future from the divine guide who was his familiar. 
Meton—whether his fear of the future arose from 
mere calculation or from his use of some sort of 
divination—feigned madness, and seizing a blazing 
torch, was like to have set fire to his own house. Some 
say, however, that Meton made no pretence of 
madness, but actually did burn his house down in 
the night, and then, in the morning, came before the 
people begging and praying that, in view of his 
great calamity, his son might be released from the 
expedition. At any rate, he succeeded in cheating 
his fellow citizens, and obtained his desire.! 

XVIII. Nicias was elected general against his will, 
and he was anxious to avoid the command most of 
all because of his fellow commander. For it had 
seemed to the Athenians that the war would go on 
better if they did not send out Alcibiades unblended, 
but rather tempered his rash daring with the 
prudent forethought of Nicias. As for the third 
general, Lamachus, though advanced in years, he 
was thought, age notwithstanding, to be no less 
fiery than Alcibiades, and quite as fond of taking 
risks in battle. During the deliberations of the 
people on the extent. and character of the armament, 
Nicias again tried to oppose their wishes and put a 
stop to the war. But Alcibiades answered all his 
arguments and carried the day, and then Demostratus, 
the orator, formally moved that the generals have 
full and independent powers in the matter of the 
armament and of the whole war.? 

After the people had adopted this motion and all 
things were made ready for the departure of the 
fleet, there were some unpropitious signs and portents, 


1 Cf. Nicias, xiii. 5-6. 2 Cf. Nicius, xii. 3-4. 
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especially in connection with the festival, namely, 
the Adonia. This fell at that time, and little images 
like dead folk carried forth to burial were in many 
places exposed to view by the women, who mimicked 
burial rites, beat their breasts, and sang dirges.! More- 
over, the mutilation of the Hermae, most of which, in 
a single night, had their faces and forms disfigured, 
confounded the hearts of many, even among those 
who usually set small store by such things.1 It was 
said, it is true, that Corinthians had done the deed, 
Syracuse being a colony of theirs, in the hope that 
such portents would check or stop the war. The 
multitude, however, were not moved by this reasoning, 
nor by that of those who thought the affair no 
terrible sign at all, but rather one of the common 
effects of strong wine, when dissolute youth, in 
mere sport, are carried away into wanton acts. They 
looked on the occurrence with wrath and fear, 
thinking it the sign of a bold and dangerous con- 
spiracy. They therefore scrutinized keenly every 
suspicious circumstance, the council and the assembly 
convening for this purpose many times within a few 
days. 

XIX. During this time Androcles, the popular 
leader, produced sundry aliens and slaves who 
accused Alcibiades and his friends of mutilating 
other sacred images, and of making a parody of the 
mysteries of Eleusis in a drunken revel. They said 
that one Theodorus played the part of the Herald, 
Pulytion that of the Torch-bearer, and Alcibiades 
that of the High Priest, and that the rest of his 
companions were there in the réle of initiates, and 
were dubbed Mystae. Such indeed was the purport 


1 Cf. Nicias, xiii. 2, 7. 
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of the impeachment which Thessalus, the son of 
Cimon, brought in to the assembly, impeaching 
Alcibiades for impiety towards the Eleusinian god- 
desses. The people were exasperated, and felt 
bitterly towards Alcibiades, and Androcles, who was 
his mortal enemy, eggedthemon. At first Alcibiades 
was confounded, But perceiving that all the seamen 
and soldiers who were going to sail for Sicily were 
friendly to him, and hearing that the Argive and 
Mantinean men-at-arms, a thousand in number, de- 
clared plainly that it was all because of Alcibiades that 
they were making their long expedition across the 
seas, and that if any wrong should be done him they 
would at once abandon it, he took courage, and 
insisted on an immediate opportunity to defend 
himself before the people. His enemies were now 
in their turn dejected; they feared lest the people 
should be too lenient in their judgement of him 
because they needed him so much. 

Accordingly, they devised that certain orators who 
were not looked upon as enemies of Alcibiades, but 
who really hated him no less than his avowed foes, 
should rise in the assembly and say that it was 
absurd, when a general had been appointed, with full 
powers, over such a vast force, and when his armament 
and allies were all assembled, to destroy his beckoning 
opportunity by casting lots for jurors and measuring 
out time for the case. ‘Nay,’ they said, “let him 
sail now, and Heaven be with him! But when 
the war is over, then let him come and make his 
defence. The laws will be the same then as now.” 
Of course the malice in this postponement did not 
escape Alcibiades. He declared in the assembly 
that it was a terrible misfortune to be sent off at the 
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head of such a vast force with his case still in sus- 
pense, leaving behind him vague accusations and 
slanders ; he ought to be put to death if he did not 
refute them; but if he did refute them and prove 
his innocence, he ought to proceed against the 
enemy without any fear of the public informers at 


\ home. 

\S XX. He could not carry his point, however, but 
was ordered to set sail. So he put to sea? along with 
his fellow generals, having not much fewer than one 
hundred and forty triremes; fifty-one hundred men- 
at-arms; about thirteen hundred archers, slingers, 
and light-armed folk ; and the rest of his equipment to 
correspond. On reaching Italy and taking Rhegium, 
he proposed a plan for the conduct of the war.? 
Nicias opposed it, but Lamachus approved it, and so 
he sailed to Sicily. He secured the allegiance of 
Catana, but accomplished nothing further, since he 
was presently summoned home by the Athenians to 
stand his trial. 

At first, as I have said, sundry vague suspicions 
and calumnies against Alcibiades were advanced by 
aliens and slaves. Afterwards, during his absence, 
his enemies went to work more vigorously. They 
brought the outrage upon the Hermae and upon 
the Eleusinian mysteries under one and the same 
design ; both, they said, were fruits of a conspiracy 
to subvert the government, and so all who were 
accused of any complicity whatsoever therein were 
cast into prison without trial. The people were pro- 
voked with themselves for not bringing Alcibiades to 
trial and judgment at the time on such grave charges, 


1 About the middle of the siunmier of 415 B.c. 
2 Cf, Nicias, xiv. 3. 3 Chapter xix. 1. 
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and any kinsman or friend or comrade of his who 
fell foul of their wrath against him, found them 
exceedingly severe. Thucydides neglected to men- 
tion! the informers by name, but others give their 
names as Diocleides and Teucer. For instance, 
Phrynichus the comic poet ? referred to them thus :-— 


“ Look out too, dearest Hermes, not to get a fall, 
And mar your looks, and so equip with calumny 
Another Diocleides bent on wreaking harm.” 


And the Hermes replies :— 


“I’m on the watch; there’s Teucer, too; I would 
not give 
A prize for tattling to an alien of his guilt.” 


And yet there was nothing sure or steadfast in the 
statements of the informers. One of them, indeed, 
was asked how he recognized the faces of the 
Hermae-defacers, and replied, “ By the light of the 
moon.” This vitiated his whole story, since there 
was no moon at all when the deed was done. 
Sensible men were troubled thereat, but even this 
did not soften the people’s feeling towards the 
slanderous stories. As they had set out to do in the 
beginning, so they continued, haling and casting 
into prison any one who was denounced. 

XXI. Among those thus held in bonds and 
imprisonment for trial was Andocides the orator, 
whom Hellanicus the historian included among the 
descendants of Odysseus. He was held to be a foe 
to popular government, and an oligarch, but what 
most made him suspected of the mutilation of the 


1 Tn vi. 53, 2 2 Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 385. 
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Hermae, was the tall Hermes which stood near his 
house, a dedication of the Aegeid tribe. This was 
almost the only one among the very few statues of 
like prominence to remain unharmed. For this 
reason it is called to this day the Hermes of Ando- 
cides. Everybody gives it that name, in spite of the 
adverse testimony of its inscription. 

Now it happened that, of all those lying in prison 
with him under the same charge, Andocides became 
most intimate and friendly with a man named 
Timaeus, of less repute than himself, it is true, but 
of great sagacity and daring. This man persuaded 
Andocides to turn state’s evidence against himself 
and a few others. If he confessed,—so the man 
argued,—he would have immunity from punishment 
by decree of the people; whereas the result of the 
trial, while uncertain in all cases, was most to be 
dreaded in that of influential men like himself. It 
was better to save his life by a false confession of 
crime, than to die a shameful death under a false 
charge of that crime. One who had an eye to the 
general welfare of the community might well 
abandon to their fate a few dubious characters, if he 
could thereby save a multitude of good men from 
the wrath of the people. By such arguments of 
Timaeus, Andocides was at last persuaded to bear 
witness against himself and others. He himself 
received the immunity from punishment which had 
been decreed ; but all those whom he named, 
excepting such as took to flight, were put to death, 
and Andocides added to their number some of his 
own household servants, that he might the better be 
believed. | 

Still, the people did not lay aside all their wrath 
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at this point, but rather, now that they were done 
with the Hermae-defacers, as if their passion had 
all the more opportunity to vent itself, they dashed 
like a torrent against Alcibiades, and finally dis- 
patched the Salaminian state-galley to fetch him 
home. They shrewdly gave its officers explicit 
command not to use violence, nor to seize his person, 
but with all moderation of speech to bid him accom- 
pany them home to stand his trial and satisfy the 
people. For they were afraid that their army, in an 
enemy's land, would be full of tumult and mutiny 
at the summons. And Alcibiades might easily have 
effected this had he wished. For the men‘ were 
cast down at his departure, and expected that the 
war, under the conduct of Nicias, would be drawn 
out to a great length by delays and inactivity, now 
that their goad to action had been taken away. 
Lamachus, it is true, was a good soldier and a brave 
man ; but he lacked authority and prestige because 
he was poor. 

XXII. Alcibiades had no sooner sailed away than 
he robbed the Athenians of Messana.! There was a 
party there who were on the point of surrendering 
the city to the Athenians, but Alcibiades knew them, 
and gave the clearest information of their design to 
the friends of Syracuse in the city, and so brought 
the thing to naught. Arrived at Thurii, he left his 
trireme and hid himself so as to escape all quest. 
When some one recognised him and asked, “Can 
you not trust your country, Alcibiades?” “In all 
else,” he said, “ but in the matter of life I wouldn’t 
trust even my own mother not to mistake a black 
for a white ballot when she cast her vote.” And 


1 In September, 415 B.c. 
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when he afterwards heard that the city had con- 
demned him to death, “I'll show them,” he said, 
‘that I’m alive.” 

His impeachment is on record, and runs as follows : 
« Thessalus, son of Cimon, of the deme Laciadae, im- 
peaches Alcibiades, son of Cleinias, of the deme Scam- 
bonidae, for committing crime against the goddesses 
of Eleusis, Demeter and Cora, by mimicking the 
mysteries and showing them forth to his companions 
in his own house, wearing a robe such as the High 
Priest wears when he shows forth the sacred secrets 
to the initiates, and calling himself High Priest, 
Pulytion Torch-bearer, and Theodorus, of the deme 
Phegaea, Herald, and hailing the rest of his com- 
panions as Mystae and Epoptae, contrary to the 
laws and institutions of the Eumolpidae, Heralds, and 
Priests of Eleusis.” His case went by default, his 
property was confiscated, and besides that, it was 
also decreed that his name should be publicly cursed 
by all priests and priestesses. Theano, the daughter 
of Menon, of the deme Agraule, they say, was the 
only one who refused to obey this decree. She 
declared that she was a praying, not a cursing 
priestess. 

XXIII. When these great judgments and con- 
demnations were passed upon Alcibiades, he was 
tarrying in Argos, for as soon as he had made his 
escape from Thurii, he passed over into Peloponnesus. 
But fearing his foes there, and renouncing his 
country altogether, he sent to the Spartans, de- 
manding immunity and confidence, and promising to 
render them aid and service greater than all the 
harm he had previously done them as an enemy. 
The Spartans granted this request and received him 
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‘ A mountain citadel of Attica, about fourteen miles from 
Athens towards Boectia, commanding the Athenian plain 
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among them. No sooner was he come than he 
zealously brought one thing to pass: they had been 
delaying and postponing assistance to Syracuse ; he 
roused and incited them to send Gylippus thither 
for a commander, and to crush the force which 
Athens had there. A second thing he did was to 
get them to stir up the war against Athens at home; 
and the third, and most important of all, to induce 
them to fortify Deceleia.1 This more than anything 
else wrought ruin and destruction to his native city. 

At Sparta, he was held in high repute publicly, 
and privately was no less admired. The multitude 
was brought under his influence, and was actually 
bewitched, by his assumption of the Spartan mode of 
life. When they saw him with his hair untrimmed, 
taking cold baths, on terms of intimacy with their 
coarse bread, and supping black porridge, they could 
scarcely trust their eyes, and doubted whether such 
a man as he now was had ever had a cook in his 
own house, had even so much as looked upon a per- 
fumer, or endured the touch of Milesian wool. He 
had, as they say, one power which transcended all 
others, and proved an implement of his chase for 
men: that of assimilating and adapting himself to 
the pursuits and lives of others, thereby assuming 
more violent changes than the chameleon. That 
animal, however, as it is said, is utterly unable to 
assume one colour, namely, white; but Alcibiades 
could associate with good and bad alike, and found 
naught that he could not imitate and practice. In 
Sparta, he was all for bodily training, simplicity of 
life, and severity of countenance; in lonia, for 


and the shortest routes to Euboa and Beotia. It was 
occupied by the Spartans in the spring of 413 B.c. 
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1 The first part of the passage in quotation marks is an 
adaptation of an iambic trimeter by some unknown poet, 
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luxurious ease and pleasure ; in Thrace, for drinking 
deep; in Thessaly, for riding hard; and when he 
was thrown with Tissaphernes the satrap, he outdid 
even Persian magnificence in his pomp and lavishness. 
It was not that he could so easily pass entirely from. 
one manner of man to another, nor that he actually 
underwent in every case a change in his real 
character ; but when he saw that his natural manners 
were likely to be annoying to his associates, he was 
quick to assume any counterfeit exterior which 
might in each case be suitable for them. At all 
events, in Sparta, so far as the outside was concerned, 
it was possible to say of him, “‘ No child of Achilles 
he, but Achilles himself,’! such a man as Lycurgus 
trained”; but judging by what he actually felt and 
did, one might have cried with the poet, “Tis the 
selfsame woman still 2!” 

For while Agis the king was away on his campaigns, 
Alcibiades corrupted Timaea his wife, so that she was 
with child by him and made no denial of it. When 
she had given birth to a male child, it was called 
Leotychides in public, but in private the name which 
the boy’s mother whispered to her friends and 
attendants was Alcibiades. Such was the passion 
that possessed the woman. But he, in his mocking 
way, said he had not done this thing for a wanton 
insult, nor at the behest of mere pleasure, but in 
order that descendants of his might be kings of the 
Lacedaemonians. Such being the state of things, 
there were many to tell the tale to Agis, and he be- 
lieved it, more especially owing to the lapse of time. 


which Plutarch uses entire in Morals, p. 51ce. Cf. Nauck, 
Trag. Graec. Frag.” p. 907. 
2 Electra, of Helen, in Kuripides, Orestes, 129. 
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1 Cf. Lysander, xxii. 4-6. 
2 With these words the two years which had elapsed since 
the flight of Alcibiades (xxii. 1) are passed over, so far as the 
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There had been an earthquake, and he had run in 
terror out of his chamber and the arms of his wife, 
and then for ten months had had no further inter- 
course with her. And since Leotychides had been 
born at the end of this period, Agis declared that he 
was no child of his. For this reason Leotychides 
was afterwards refused the réyal succession.! 

XXIV. After the Athenian disaster in Sicily,? the 
Chians, Lesbians, and Cyzicenes sent embassies at 
the same time to Sparta, to discuss a revolt from 
Athens. But though the Boeotians supported the 
appeal of the Lesbians, and Pharnabazus that of the 
Cyzicenes, the Spartans, under the persuasion of 
Alcibiades/ elected to help the Chians first of all. 
Alcibiades actually set sail in person and brought 
almost all Ionia to revolt, and, in constant association 
with the Lacedaemonian generals, wrought injury to 
the Athenians. But Agis was hostile to him because 
of the wrong he had suffered as a husband, and he 
was also vexed at the repute in which Alcibiades 
stood; for most of the successes won were due to him, 
as report had it. The most influential and ambitious 
of the other Spartans also were already envious and 
tired of him, and soon grew strong enough to induce 
the magistrates at home to send out orders to Ionia 
that he be put to death. 

His stealthy discovery of this put him on his guard, 
and while in all their undertakings he took part with 
the Lacedaemonians, he sedulously avoided coming 
into their hands. Then, resorting to Tissaphernes, 
the King’s satrap, for safety, he was soon first and 
foremost in that grandee’s favour. For his versatility 


Sicilian expedition is concerned. They are covered by the 
narrative of the Nicias (xv.-xxx.). 
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and surpassing cleverness were the admiration of the 
Barbarian, who was no straightforward man himself, 
but malicious and fond of evil company. And indeed 
no disposition could resist and no nature escape 
Alcibiades, so full of grace was his daily life and 
conversation. Even those who feared and hated 
him felt a rare and winning charm in his society 
and presence. And thus it was that Tissaphernes, 
though otherwise the most ardent of the Persians in 
his hatred of the Hellenes, so completely surrendered 
to the flatteries of Alcibiades as to outdo him in 
reciprocal flatteries. Indeed, the most beautiful park 
he had, both for its refreshing waters and grateful 
lawns, with resorts and retreats decked out in 
regal and extravagant fashion, he named Alcibiades ; 
everyone always called it by that name. 

XXV. Alcibiades now abandoned the cause of the 
Spartans, since he distrusted them and feared Agis, 
and began to malign and slander them to Tissa- 
phernes. He advised him not to aid them very 
generously, and yet not to put down the Athenians 
completely, but rather by niggardly assistance to 
straiten and gradually wear out both, and so make 
them easy victims for the King when they had weak- 
ened and exhausted each other. Tissaphernes was 
easily persuaded, and all men saw that he loved and 
admired his new adviser, so that Alcibiades was 
looked up to by the Hellenes on both sides, and the 
Athenians repented themselves of the sentence they 
had passed upon him, now that they were suffering 
forit. Alcibiades himself also was presently burdened 
with the fear that if his native city were altogether 
destroyed, he might come into the power of the 
Lacedaemonians, who hated him. 
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At this time! almost all the forces of Athens were 
at Samos. From this island as their naval base of 
operations they were trying to win back some of their 
Tonian allies who had revolted, and were watching 
others who were disaffected. After a fashion they 
still managed to cope with their enemies on the 
sea, but they were afraid of Tissaphernes and of the 
fleet of one hundred and fifty Phoenician triremes 
which was said to be all but at hand; if this once 
came up, no hope of safety was left for their city. 
Alcibiades was aware of this, and sent secret mes- 
sages to the influential Athenians at Samos, in which 
he held out the hope that he might bring Tissaphernes 
over to be their friend. He did not seek, he said, 
the favour of the multitude, nor trust them, but 
rather that of the aristocrats, in case they would 
venture to show themselves men, put a stop to the 
insolence of the people, take the direction of affairs 
into their own hands, and save their cause and city. 

Now the rest of the aristocrats were much inclined 
to Alcibiades. But one of the generals, Phrynichus, 
of the deme Deirades, suspected (what was really 
the case) that Alcibiades had no more use for an 
oligarchy than for a democracy, but merely sought in 
one way or another a recall from exile, and therefore 
inveighed against the people merely to court betimes 
the favour of the aristocrats, and ingratiate himself 
with them. He therefore opposed him. When his 
opinion had been overborne and he was now become 
an open enemy of Alcibiades, he sent a secret mes- 
sage to Astyochus, the enemy’s naval commander, 
bidding him beware of Alcibiades and arrest him, for 
that he was playing a double game. But without his 


1 During the winter of 412-411 B.c. 
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knowing it, it was a case of traitor dealing with traitor. 
For Astyochus was much in awe of Tissaphernes, 
and seeing that Alcibiades had great power with the 
satrap, he disclosed the message of Phrynichus to 
them both. Alcibiades at once sent men to Samos 
to denounce Phrynichus. All the Athenians there 
were incensed and banded themselves together 
against Phrynichus, who, seeing no other escape 
from his predicament, attempted to cure one evil by 
another and a greater. He sent again to Astyochus, 
chiding him indeed for his disclosure of the former 
message, but announcing that he stood ready to de- 
liver into his hands the fleet and army of the 
Athenians. 

However, this treachery of Phrynichus did not 
harm the Athenians at all, because of the fresh 
treachery of Astyochus. This second message of 
Phrynichus also he delivered to Alcibiades. But 
Phrynichus knew all the while that he would do so, 
and expected a second denunciation from Alcibiades. 
So he got the start of him by telling the Athenians 
himself that the enemy were going to attack them, 
and advising them to have their ships manned and 
their camp fortified. The Athenians were busy doing 
this when again a letter came trom Alcibiades bidding 
them beware of Phrynichus, since he had offered to 
betray their fleet to the enemy. This letter they 
disbelieved at the time, supposing that Alcibiades, 
who must know perfectly the equipment and 
purposes of the enemy, had used his knowledge in 
order to calumniate Phrynichus falsely, Afterwards, ! 

1 In the summer of 411 B.c., Phrynichus having been 
deposed from his conimand at Samos, and showing himself 


an ardent supporter of the revolutionary Four Hundred at 
Athens. 
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however, when Hermon,! one of the frontier guard, 
had smitten. Phrynichus with a dagger and slain him 
in the open. market-place, the Athenians tried the 
case of the dead man, found him guilty of treachery, 
and awarded crowns to Hermon and his accomplices, 
XXVI. But at Samos the friends of Alcibiades 
soon got the upper hand, and sent Peisander to 
Athens to change the form of government. He was 
to encourage the leading men to overthrow the de- 
mocracy and take control of affairs, with the plea 
that on these terms alone would Alcibiades make 
Tissaphernes their friend and ally. This was the 
pretence and this the pretext of those who estab- 
lished the oligarchy at Athens. But as soon as the 
so-called Five Thousand (they were really only four 
hundred) got the power and took control of affairs, 
they at once neglected Alcibiades entirely, and 
waged the war with less vigour, partly because they 
distrusted the citizens, who still looked askance at 
the new form of government, and partly because 
they thought that the Lacedaemonians, who always 
looked with favour on an oligarchy, would be more 
lenient towards them. The popular party in the city 
was constrained by fear to keep quiet, because many 
of those who openly opposed the Four Hundred had 
been slain. But when the army in Samos learned 
what had been done at home, they were enraged, 
and were eager to sail forthwith to the Piraeus, and 
sending for Alcibiades, they appointed him general, 
and bade him lead them in putting down the tyrants. 
An ordinary man, thus suddenly raised to great 


1 The name is wrong, and has crept into the story by an 
error which can be traced. Hermon was ‘‘ commander of the 
frontier guard stationed at Munychia ” (Thue. viii. 92, 5). 
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power by the favour of the multitude, would have 
been full of complaisance, thinking that he must at 
once gratify them in all things and oppose them in 
nothing, since they had made him, instead of a 
wandering exile, leader and general of such a fleet 
and of so large an armed force. But Alcibiades, as 
became a great leader, felt that he must oppose them 
in their career of blind fury, and prevented them from 
making a fatal mistake. Therefore in this instance, 
at least, he was the manifest salvation of the city. 
For had they sailed off home, their enemies might at 
once have occupied all Ionia, the Hellespont without 
a battle, and the islands, while Athenians were 
fighting Athenians and making their own city the 
seat of war. Such a war Alcibiades, more than any 
other one man, prevented, not only persuading and 
instructing the multitude together, but also, taking 
them man by man, supplicating some and constraining 
others. He had a helper, too, in Thrasybulus of 
Steiris| who went along with him and did the 
shouting ; for he had, it is said, the biggest voice of 
all the Athenians. 

A second honourable proceeding of Alcibiades 
was his promising to bring over to their side the 
Phoenician ships which the King had sent out and 
the Lacedaemonians were expecting,—or at least to 
see that those expectations were not realized,—and 
his sailing off swiftly on this errand. The ships 
were actually seen off Aspendus, but Tissaphernes 
did not bring them up, and thereby played the 
Lacedaemonians false. Alcibiades, however, was 


1 This illustrious commander, the son of Lycus, is to be 
distinguished from Thrasybulus, the son of Thraso (chapter 
xxxvi. 1). 
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credited with this diversion of the ships by both 
parties, and especially by the Lacedaemonians. The 
charge was that he instructed the Barbarian to 
suffer the Hellenes to destroy one another. For it 
was perfectly clear that the side to which such a 
naval force attached itself would rob the other 
altogether of the control of the sea. 

XXVII. After this the Four Hundred were over- 
thrown,! the friends of Alcibiades now zealously 
assisting the party of the people. Then the city 
willingly ordered Alcibiades to come back home. 
But he thought he must not return with empty 
hands and without achievement, through the pity 
and favour of the multitude, but rather in a blaze of 
glory. So, to begin with, he set sail with a small 
fleet from Samos and cruised off Cnidus and Cos. 
There he heard that Mindarus the Spartan admiral 
had sailed off to the Hellespont with his entire 
fleet, followed by the Athenians, and so he hastened 
to the assistance of their generals. By chance he 
came up, with his eighteen triremes, at just that 
critical point when both parties, having joined 
battle with all their ships off Abydos, and sharing 
almost equally in victory and defeat until evening, 
were locked ina great struggle. The appearance 
of Alcibiades inspired both sides with a false opinion 
of his coming : the enemy were emboldened and the 
Athenians were confounded. But he quickly hoisted 
Athenian colours on his flagship and darted straight 
upon the victorious and pursuing Peloponnesians. 
Routing them, he drove them to land, and following 
hard after them, rammed and shattered their ships. 


1 They usurped the power in June, of 411 B.c.; they fell 
in September of the same year. 
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Their crews swam ashore, and here Pharnabazus 
came to their aid with his infantry and fought along 
the beach in defence of their ships. But finally the 
Athenians captured thirty of them, rescued their 
own, and erected a trophy of victory. 

Taking advantage of a success so brilliant as this, 
and ambitious to display himself at once before 
Tissaphernes, Alcibiades supplied himself with gifts 
of hospitality and friendship and proceeded, at the 
head of an imperial retinue, to visit the satrap. 
His reception, however, was not what he expected. 
Tissaphernes had for a long time been accused by 
the Lacedaemonians to the King, and being in fear 
of the King’s condemnation, it seemed to him that 
Alcibiades had come in the nick of time. So he 
arrested him and shut him up in Sardis, hoping that 
such an outrage upon him as this would dispel the 
calumnies of the Spartans. 

XXVIII. After the lapse of thirty days Alcibiades 
ran away from his guards, got a horse from some one 
or other, and made his escape to Clazomenae. To 
repay Tissaphernes, he alleged that he had escaped 
with that satrap’s connivance, and so brought ad- 
ditional calumny upon him. He himself sailed to 
the camp of the Athenians,! where he learned that 
Mindarus, along with Pharnabazus, was in Cyzicus. 
Thereupon he roused the spirits of the soldiers, 
declaring that they must now do sea-fighting and 
land-fighting and even siege-fighting, too, against 
their enemies, for poverty stared them in the face 
unless they were victorious in every way. He then 
manned his ships and made his way to Proconnesus, 


1 Karly in the spring of 410 B.c. The Athenians were at 
Cardia, a city of the Thracian Chersonese. 
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giving orders at once to seize all small trading craft 
and keep them under guard, that the enemy might 
get no warning of his approach from any source so 
ever. 

Now it chanced that copious rain fell all of a sud- 
den, and thunder-peals and darkness coéperated with 
him in concealing his design. Indeed, not only did 
he elude the enemy, but even the Athenians them- 
selves had already given up all expectation of fighting, 
when he suddenly ordered them aboard ship and put 
out to sea. After a little the darkness cleared away, 
and the Peloponnesian ships were seen hovering off 
the harbour of Cyzicus. Fearing then lest they catch 
sight of the full extent of his array and take refuge 
ashore, he ordered his fellow-commanders to sail 
slowly and so remain in the rear, while he himself, 
with only forty ships, hove in sight and challenged 
the foe to battle. The Peloponnesians were utterly 
deceived, and scorning what they deemed the small 
numbers of their enemy, put out to meet them, and 
closed at once with them in a grappling fight. 
Presently, while the battle was raging, the Athenian 
reserves bore down upon their foe, who were panic 
stricken and took to flight. 

Then Alcibiades with twenty of his best ships 
broke though their line, put to shore, and disem- 
barking his crews, attacked his enemy as they fled 
from their ships, and slew many of them. Mindarus 
and Pharnabazus, who came to their aid, he over- 
whelmed ; Mindarus was slain fighting sturdily, but 
Pharnabazus made his escape. Many were the dead 
bodies and the arms of which the Athenians became 
masters, and they captured all their enemy’s ships. 
Then they also stormed Cyzicus, which Pharnabazus 
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abandoned to its fate, and the Peloponnesians in 
it were annihilated. Thus the Athenians not only 
had the Hellespont under their sure control, but 
even drove the Lacedaemonians at a stroke from 
the rest of the sea. A dispatch was captured an- 
nouncing the disaster to the ephors in true laconic 
style: “Our ships are lost ; Mindarus is gone; our 
men are starving ; we know not what to do.” 

XXIX. But the soldiers of Alcibiades were now 
so elated and filled with pride that they disdained 
longer to mingle with the rest of the army, since it 
had often been conquered, while they were un- 
conquered. For not long before this,! Thrasyllus 
had suffered a reverse at Ephesus, and the Ephesians 
had erected their bronze trophy of victory, to the 
disgrace of the Athenians. This was what the 
soldiers of Alcibiades cast in the teeth of Thrasyllus’ 
men, vaunting themselves and their general, and 
refusing to share either training or quarters in 
camp with them. But when Pharnabazus with 
much cavalry and infantry attacked the forces of 
Thrasyllus, who had made a raid into the territory 
of Abydos, Alcibiades sallied out to their aid, routed 
Pharnabazus, and pursued him till nightfall, along 
with Thrasyllus. Thus the two factions were blended, 
and returned to their camp with mutual friendliness 
and delight. 

On the following day Alcibiades set up a trophy 
of victory and plundered the territory of Pharnabazus, 
no one venturing to defend it. He even captured 
some priests and priestesses, but let them go without 
ransom. On setting out to attack Chalcedon, which 


1 During the summer of 410 B.c., after the victory of 
Cyzicus. 
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had revolted from Athens and received a Lacedae- 
monian garrison and governor, he heard that its 
citizens had collected all their goods and chattels out 
of the country and committed them for safe keeping 
to the Bithynians, who were their friends. So he 
marched to the confines of Bithynia with his army, 
and sent on a herald with accusations and demands. 
The Bithynians, in terror, gave up the booty to him, 
and made a treaty of friendship. 

XXX. While Chalcedon was being walled in from 
sea to sea,! Pharnabazus came to raise the siege, and 
at the same time Hippocrates, the Spartan governor, 
led his forces out of the city and attacked the 
Athenians. But Alcibiades arrayed his army so as 
to face both enemies at once, put Pharnabazus to 
shameful flight, and slew Hippocrates together with 
many of his vanquished men. 

Then he sailed in person into the Hellespont and 
levied moneys there. He also captured Selymbria, 
where he exposed himself beyond all bounds. For 
there was a party in the city which offered to sur- 
render it to him, and they had agreed with him upon 
the signal of a lighted torch displayed at midnight. 
But they were forced to give this signal before the 
appointed time, through fear of one of the con- 
spirators, who suddenly changed his mind. So the 
torch was displayed before his army was ready; but 
Alcibiades took about thirty men and ran to the walls, 
bidding the rest of his force follow with all speed. 
The gate was thrown open for him and he rushed 
into the city, his thirty men-at-arms reinforced by 
twenty targeteers, but he saw at once that the 
Selymbrians were advancing in battle array to attack 


1 In the spring of 409 B.c. 
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him. In resistance he saw no safety, and for flight, 
undefeated as he was in all his campaigns down to 
that day, he had too much spirit. He therefore bade 
the trumpet signal silence, and then ordered formal 
proclamation to be made that Selymbria must not bear 
arms against Athens. This proclamation made some of 
the Selymbrians less eager for battle, if, as they sup- 
posed, their enemies were all inside the walls; and 
others were mollified by hopes of a peaceful settlement. 
While they were thus parleying with one another, up 
came the army of Alcibiades. Judging now, as was 
really the case, that the Selymbrians were disposed 
for peace, he was afraid that his Thracian soldiers 
might plunder the city. There were many of these, 
and they were zealous in their service, through the 
favour and good will they bore Alcibiades. Ac- 
cordingly, he sent them all out of the city, and 
then, at the plea of the Selymbrians, did their 
city no injury whatever, but merely took a sum of 
money from it, set a garrison in it, and went his 
way. 
XXXII. Meanwhile the Athenian generals who 
were besieging Chalcedon made peace with Pharna- 
bazus on condition that they receive a sum of money, 
that Chalcedon be subject again to Athens, that the 
territories of Pharnabazus be not ravaged, and that 
the said Pharnabazus furnish safe escort for an 
Athenian embassy to the King. Accordingly, when 
Alcibiades came back from Selymbria, Pharnabazus 
demanded that he too take oath to the treaty; but 
Alcibiades refused to do so until Pharnabazus had 
taken his oath to it. 

After the oaths had been taken, he went up 
against Byzantium, which was in revolt against 
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Athens, and compassed the city with a wall.1 But 
after Anaxilaiis, Lycurgus, and certain men besides 
had agreed to surrender the city to him on condition 
that it be not plundered, he spread abroad the 
story that threatening complications in [Ionia called 
him away. Then he sailed off in broad daylight 
with all his ships; but in the night time stealthily 
returned. He disembarked with the men-at-arms 
under his own command, and stationed himself 
quietly within reach of the city’s walls. His fleet, 
meanwhile, sailed to the harbour, and forcing its way 
in with much shouting and tumult and din, terrified 
the Byzantians by the unexpectedness of its attack, 
while it gave the party of Athens in the city a 
chance to admit Alcibiades in all security, since 
everybody had hurried off to the harbour and the 
fleet. However, the day was not won without a battle. 
The Peloponnesians, Boeotians and Megarians who 
were in garrison at Byzantium routed the ships’ crews 
and drove them back on board again. Then, per- 
ceiving that the Athenians were inside the city, they 
formed in battle array and advanced to attack them. 
A fierce battle followed, but Alcibiades was vic- 
torious with the right wing, as well as Theramenes 
with the left, and they took prisoners no less than 
three hundred of the enemy who survived. 

Not a man of the Byzantians was put to death or 
sent into exile after the battle, for it was on these 
conditions that the men who surrendered the city 
had acted, and this was the agreement with them; 
they exacted no special grace for themselves. 
Therefore it was that when Anaxilaiis was prosecuted 
at Sparta for treachery, his words showed clearly 


1 During the winter of 409-408 B.c. 
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that his deeds had not been disgraceful. He said 
that he was not a Lacedaemonian, but a Byzantian, 
and it was not Sparta that wasin peril. Considering 
therefore the case of Byzantium, he saw that the 
city was walled up, that no help could make its way 
in, and that the provisions already in the city were 
being consumed by Peloponnesians and Boeotians, 
while the Byzantians were starving, together with 
their wives and children. He had, therefore, not 
betrayed the city to its enemies, but set it free from 
war and its horrors, therein imitating the noblest 
Lacedaemonians, in whose eyes the one unqualifiedly 
honourable and righteous thing is their country’s 
good. The Lacedaemonians, on hearing this, were 
moved with sincere respect, and acquitted the men. 

XXXII. But Alcibiades, yearning at last to see 
his home, and still more desirous of being seen by 
his fellow citizens, noW that he had conquered their 
enemies so many times, set sail.1 His Attic triremes 
were adorned all round with many shields and spoils 
of war; many that he had captured in battle were 
towed along in his wake; and still more numerous 
were the figure-heads he carried of triremes which 
had been overwhelmed and destroyed by him. 
There were not less than two hundred of these all 
together. 

Duris the Samian, who claims that he was a 
descendant of Alcibiades, gives some additional 
details. He says that the oarsmen of Alcibiades 
rowed to the music of a flute blown by Chrysogonus 
the Pythian victor; that they kept time to a 
rhythmic call from the lips of Callipides the tragic 
actor; that both these artists were arrayed in the 


1 From Samos, in the spring of 408 B.c. 
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1 udvoy with M® and Cobet : pdvov ye. 
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long tunics, flowing robes, and other adornment of 
their profession; and that the commander's ship 
put into harbours with a sail of purple hue, as though, 
after a drinking bout, he were off on a revel. But 
neither Theopompus, nor Ephorus, nor Xenophon 
mentions these things, nor is it likely that Alcibiades 
put on such airs for the Athenians, to whom he was 
returning after he had suffered exile and many great 
adversities. Nay, he was in actual fear as he put 
into the harbour, and once in, he did not leave his 
trireme until, as he stood on deck, he caught sight 
of his cousin Euryptolemus on shore, with many 
other friends and kinsmen, and heard their cries of 
welcome. 

When he landed, however, people did not deign so 
much as to look at the other generals whom they met, 
but ran in throngs to Alcibiades with shouts of 
welcome, escorting him on his way, and putting 
wreaths on his head as they could get to him, while 
those who could not come to him for the throng, 
gazed at him from afar, the elderly men pointing him 
out to the young. Much sorrow, too, was mingled 
with the city’s joy, as men called to mind their 
former misfortunes and compared them with their 
present good fortune, counting it certain that they 
had neither lost Sicily, nor had any other great 
expectation of theirs miscarried if they had only 
left Alcibiades at the head of that enterprise and the 
armament therefor. For now he had taken the 
city when she was almost banished from the sea, 
when on land she was hardly mistress of her own 
suburbs, and when factions raged within her walls, 
and had raised her up from this wretched and lowly 
plight, not only restoring her dominion over the sea, 
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but actually rendering her victorious over her enemies 
everywhere on land. 

XXXII. Now the decree for his recall had been 
passed before this,} on motion of Critias, the son of 
Callaeschrus, as Critias himself has written in his 
elegies, where he reminds Alcibiades of the favour 
in these words :— 


““ Mine was the motion that brought thee back; I 
made it in public ; 
Words and writing were mine; this the task I 
performed ; | 
Signet and seal of words that were mine give 
warrant as follows.” 2 


At this time,’ therefore, the people had only to meet 
in assembly, and Alcibiades addressed them. He 
lamented and bewailed his own lot, but had only 
little and moderate blame to lay upon the people. 
The entire mischief he ascribed to a certain evil 
fortune and envious genius of his own. Then he 
descanted at great length upon the vain hopes 
which their enemies were cherishing, and wrought 
his hearers up to courage. At last they crowned him 
with crowns of gold, and elected him general with 
sole powers by land and sea. They voted also that 
his property be restored to him, and that the 
Eumolpidae and Heralds revoke the curses wherewith 
they had cursed him at the command of the people. 
The others revoked their curses, but Theodorus the 
High Priest said: “ Nay, I invoked no evil upon him 
if he does no wrong to the city.” 

1 Nearly three years before, in the late autumn of 41] B.c., 
after the overthrow of the Four Hundred. 


2 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graeci, ii.4 pp. 279 ff. 
3 In the early summer of 408 B.c. 
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XXXIV. But while Alcibiades was thus prospering 
brilliantly, some were nevertheless disturbed at the 
particular season of his return. For he had put into 
harbour on the very day when the Plynteria of the 
goddess Athene were being celebrated. The Praxier- 
gidae celebrate these rites on the twenty-fifth day 
of Thargelion, in strict secrecy, removing the robes 
of the goddess and covering up her image. Where- 
fore the Athenians regard this day as the unluckiest 
of all days for business of any sort. The goddess, 
therefore, did not appear to welcome Alcibiades 
with kindly favour and good will, but rather to veil 
herself from him and repelhim. However, all things 
fell out as he wished, and one hundred triremes were 
manned for service, with which he was minded to 
sail off again; but a great and laudable ambition 
took possession of him and detained him there until 
the Eleusinian mysteries. 

Ever since Deceleia had been fortified, and the 
enemy, by their presence there, commanded the 
approaches to Eleusis, the festal rite had been cele- 
brated with no splendour at all, being conducted by 
sea. Sacrifices, choral dances, and many of the 
sacred ceremonies usually held on the road, when 
Iacchus is conducted forth from Athens to Eleusis, 
had of necessity been omitted. Accordingly, it 
seemed to Alcibiades that it would be a fine thing, 
enhancing his holiness in the eyes of the gods and 
his good repute in the minds of men, to restore its 
traditional fashion to the sacred festival by escorting 
the rite with his infantry along past the enemy by 
land. He would thus either thwart and humble 
Agis, if the king kept entirely quiet, or would 
fight a fight that was sacred and approved by the 
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els THY ToAL, HpOn pev avTos TO hpovnpate 
Kal THY oTpatiav émhpev ws apayov Kal 
GHTTHTOV ovaav exeivou oTpaTHyoUVTOS, Tovs 4é 
doptixovs Kal wévntas odtws ednpaywynoey WoT’ 
épav Epwta Oaupacroy im’ éxeivov tupavveicOat, 
Kal réyeuv évious Kal mpootévat TapaKeArEvopéevous 
Sirws Tov POovov KpeitT@Y yevouevos Kal KaTa- 
Bareov Wndicpata Kal vopuous nal ddvdpovs 
? , \ ; , e A 4 \ , 
aToXNuyTas THY TodLVY ws av mpakn Kat xXpN- 
ontat Tois mpaypact, py Sedias TOvS auKO- 
davtas. 

XXXV. Avros pév ody éxeivos iv elye Suavoray 

“ l4 ” 4 ? ig , 
wept THS Tupavvidos adynrov €or: ot Se dvvaTo- 
aA a / > , > AN 

TAaTOL TOV TrONLT@Y HoPyOévres EcTrovdacay avToV 
éxtrevoa THY TaxioTny, Tad T adrAa WHdicd- 
pevol Kal ouvdpxovtas obs éxelvos OédXnoEv. 
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gods, in behalf of the greatest and holiest interests, 
in full sight of his native city, and with all his fellow 
citizens eye-witnesses of his valour. 

When he had.determined upon this course and 
made known his design to the Eumolpidae and 
Heralds, he stationec sentries on the heights, sent 
out an advance-guard ab Wréak of day, and then took 
the priests, mystae, and mystagogues, encompassed 
them with his men-at-arms, and led them over the 
road to Eleusis in decorous ‘end silent array. So 
august and devout was thé ‘spectacle which, as 
general, he thus displayed, that he was hailed by 
those who were not unfriendly to him as High Priest, 
rather, and Mystagogue. No enemy dared to attack 
him, and he conducted the procession safely back to 
the city. At this he was exalted in spirit’ himself, 
and exalted his army with the feeling that it: was 
irresistible and invincible under his comynand. 
People of the humbler and poorer sort he so captivated’ 
by his leadership that they were filled with an 
amazing passion to have him for their tyrant, and 
some proposed it, and actually came to him in 
solicitation of it. He was to rise superior to envy, 
abolish decrees and laws, and stop the mouths of 
the babblers who were so fatal to the life of the city, 
that he might bear an absolute sway and act without 
fear of the public informer. 

XXXV. What thoughts he himself had about a 
tyranny, is uncertain. But the most influential 
citizens were afraid of it, and therefore anxious 
that he should sail away as soon as he could. They 
even voted him, besides everything else, the col- 
leagues of his own choosing. Setting sail,! there- 


1 Towards the end of October, 408 B.0o. 
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éxmrrevoas bé Tais éxatov vavol Kal mpoo Bade 
“Avopo, pax pep exparne ev avr@v Kat Aake- 
Saspovice 6 daot Taphoay, ovy elae S& THY TodLD, 
dvXXA TodTO TOV Kaav! éyeXnLaTWY mMpwTOV 
wnnpee KAT avTod ToS exh pois. 

"Eotxe 8, Tus GANS, Lo THS avTod bofns 
KatadvOnvar Kal "AdaeBiddns. peyaAn yap 
ovoa Kal TONS Kale cuvec ews yénouca ap’ Ov 
catap0wcer, brotrov avtod TO €ANElTrOV, @s Ov 
omovoacayTos, dmortig Tov un SuvnO Hvar Traperxe’ 
onovidcavra yap obdey av Staduyetv. imefov 
dé Kat Xipus: éaX@KkoTas dxovoer bat kat Thy 
adrnv. Lopiav. dOev HyavaKtouy py TAY TATA 
pnd e045, as éBovAovTo, muvPavopevor é:a- 
TET pay HEVOD, ovyx Urroroyebopevor THY axXpn- 
-parriay, ap’ is Tone HEV mpos avOpwrrous Bacihéa 


“méyav xopnyov éxovtas nvayxaleto mToddd«ts 


éxT@Aéwy Kal atroreitwv TO oTpaToTeEdoy pLoOovs 
kal tpodas mopitev. Kal yap TO TedEVTAILOV 
éyxAnua Sia tavTny éraBe THV aitiav. 
Avadvdpov yap él tHv vavapyiay amoota- 
Nevtos vTG AaxKedatpoviwy, Kal TeTp@Borov avi 
4 A ? / 3 e ” \ 
TpiwBorov T@ vavTyn dudovtos €& wy EXaBe Tapa 
Kupouv xpnpatov, avtos 7on yAioxpas yopnyav 
kal TO Tpt@Borov amApev apyuporoynowy él 
Kapias. 6 & amoradets eri tav veav ém- 
\ 9 , J ‘ \ 4 / 
perntns “Avtioxos ayabos pev fv xuBepv7yrns, 
avontos S€ TaAXa Kal hoptixos: éywv 5é mpoo- 
1 «awov with Bekker, M® and Cobet: rowdy (public). 
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fore, with his one hundred ships, and assaulting 
Andros, he conquered the islanders in battle, as 
well as the Lacedaemonians who were there, but 
he did not capture the city. This was the first 
of the fresh charges brought against him by his 
enemies. 

And it would seem that if ever a man was 
ruined by his own exalted reputation, that man 
was Alcibiades. His continuous successes gave 
him such repute for unbounded daring and sagacity, 
that when he failed in anything, men suspected 
his inclination; they would not believe in his 
inability. Were he only inclined to do a thing, 
they thought, naught could escape him. So they 
expected to hear that the Chians also had been 
taken, along with the rest of Ionia. They were 
therefore incensed to hear that he had not ac- 
complished everything at once and speedily, to 
meet their wishes. They did not stop to consider 
his lack of money. This compelled him, since he 
was fighting men who had an almoner of bounty 
in the Great King, to leave his camp frequently 
and sail off in quest of money for rations and wages. 
The final and prevailing charge against him was due 
to this necessity. 

Lysander, who had been sent out as admiral by 
the Lacedaemonians, paid his sailors four obols a 
day instead of three, out of the moneys he received 
from Cyrus; while Alcibiades, already hard put to 
it to pay even his three obols, was forced to sail 
for Caria to levy money. The man whom he left 
in charge of his fleet, Antiochus,! was a brave 
captain, but otherwise a foolish and low-lived fellow. 


1 Cf. chapter x. 1. 
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Taya mapa Tod ’AdBiddou pnd dv émimréo- 
ow ol Trodéutoe Stavavpayeiv, odtws &eEvBpice 
Kal Katedpovncey Wate THY AUTO TANPWadpEVOS 
Tpinpn Kal Tov GA\wvy piay émimredoa TH 
"Edéow xail Tapa tas mpepas TY ToAEpioV 
veov TONKA Kal mpaTTov Kal POeyyopmevos 
axodacTa kat Bwoporoya wapeFedavvery. TO pev 
ovv TpaTov Avoavbpos oriyats vavoly émravayGeis 
édiwoxey avtov, tav & ’AOnvaiwv émruBonbovvtwv 
wacats avaylels Kal kpatnoas avtov Te diépOetpe 
tov Avtioyov cal vads é\aBe wodXas Kal avOpo- 
TOUS Kal TpoTaLoy EoTnoev. ws b€ TADT HKoVcEV 
o ’AdxiBiddns éraverOav eis Sadpov, avyyOn 
TAVTL TO OTOAM Kal TpovKarelTo Tov Avaavdpov. 
o 8 nydatTa veviknkws Kal ovK avTaVHyeTo. 
XXXVI. Tav 5é picovvtwv Tov "ArKiBiadnv 
év T® otpatoTréde OpacvBovros 0 Opdowvos 
éyOpos dv amijpev cis "AOnvas xatnyopyjcwv. Kal 
Tous éxel trapokivas éXeye pos Tov SHpwov ws 
"ArkiBiddns SiépOapxe Ta mpdyyata Kal Tas 
vads amorwrexev, evTpupav TH apxXy Kal Tapa- 
d:d00s THY oTpaTnyiay avOpwros éx ToTwY Kal 
vauvTikns omeppodoyias Suvayévois Tap avT@ 
péytotov, Orws avtos én’ dbelas yYpnpatilnras 
TepiTAéwy Kal axoractaivy peOvoKxopevos Kat 
cuvev étaipas "ABudnvais nal "lwviow, épop- 
povvtwy dt Odéiyou TaY TroAEov. évexddrouv 
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Although he had received explicit commands from 
Alcibiades not to hazard a general engagement even 
though the enemy sailed out to meet him, he showed 
such wanton contempt of them as to man his own 
trireme and one other and stand for Ephesus, 
indulging in many shamelessly insulting gestures 
and cries as he cruised past the prows of the 
enemy's ships. At first Lysander put out with a 
few ships only, and gave him chase. Then, when 
the Athenians came to the aid of Antiochus, 
Lysander put out with his whole fleet, won the day, 
slew Antiochus himself, captured many ships and 
men, and set up a trophy of victory. As soon as 
Alcibiades heard of this, he came back to Samos, put 
out to sea-with his whole armament, and challenged 
Lysander to battle. But Lysander was satisfied 
with his victory, and would not put out to meet 
him. 

XXXVI. There were those who hated Alcibiades 
in the camp, and of these Thrasybulus,! the son of 
Thraso, his particular enemy, set sail for Athens to 
denounce him. He stirred up the city against him 
by declaring to the people that it was Alcibiades 
who had ruined their cause and lost their ships by 
his wanton conduct in office. He had handed over—so 
Thrasybulus said—the duties of commander to men 
who won his confidence merely by drinking deep 
and reeling off sailors’ yarns, in order that he himself 
might be free to cruise about collecting moneys and 
committing excesses of drunkenness and revelry 
with courtezans of Abydos and Ionia, and this while 
the enemy’s fleet lay close to him. His enemies 


1 Not the illustrious commander (chapter xxvi. 6), who was 
the son of Lycus. 
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S avt@ xal Thy TOV TELXOY KaTacKEUNDY, & KaTE- 
oxevacev év @paxyn tept BiodvOnv abta xata- 
huyny as év TH watpids py Suvdpevos Brody 7h 
> a 
pn Bovropevos. of & “AOnvaio: metobévtes 
étépous elAOVvTO oTpaTnyous, évdexvipevor THY 
a / 
Tpos éxeivov opynv kal Kaxovorav. & bn muvOavo- 
e 3 Ul A 9 a b a 
pevos o AdxiBiadns Kal dedotxas arrnrbev éx Tod 
\ 
oTpatoTéoou TavTatracl, Kai suvayaywy Eévous 
? / a ? 4 \ 207 ‘ 
émrodéuet toils aBacirevtors Opativ idia, Kat 
TONAG YPHMATA TuUVHyaryev ATO TOV GALT KOMEVOY, 
A f al fal 
kat tois “EAAnow aya Tois mpocotkovow ddeav 
aro Tav BapBdpwy Tapetyev. 
+) \ 9 e 4 / / \ 
Emel & ot rept Tudéa xat Mévavdpov xa 
ld e “A 
"Adcipavtoy otparnyol, Tacas opovd tas bmap- 
Ul A ; A 9 / 
Yovoas tote vats tois ‘AOnvaios Eyovtes év 
A , a) A 
Alyos trotapots, eiwbecav érimrety T@ Avodvipe 
A > , 
vavNoxoovte Tept Aduryaxov au’ nuépa mpoxa- 
, 
Novpevo. Kal mddw dvaotpépery oTricw Kal 
A cid \ 
Sunpepevery ataxtas Kal dpedos, ate 6n KaTa- 
A e 3 aA 
hpovodvtes, éyyds By o Adi Biddns ov trepetdev 
10 b] J > @& 4 2510 
oud nuéANoEV, GAN imT@ TpOTEAdcas EdLOacKE 
fa) e fo) 
TOUS OTPATHYOUVS STL KAKHS OppovaL év xXeoptoes 
b] , , b) 4 > \ 
aALpévols Kal TOA OUK EYOUGLY, AANA TrOppwOeEV 
a \ 
éx Ynotod ta émuTHdELa AapPdvovTeEs, Kal TreEpE- 
op@vTes TO vauTLKOY, Otay emi THS YHS yévntat, 
, 
TAavapevov Strot Tis Oérdor Kal Stacrretpopevor, 
avrepoppobvtos avTois atéXou mpos émitaypa 
povapytxov eiOiopévov olwnh TavTa Toteiv. 





1 With these words Plutarch’s story leaps over the events 
‘ne and a half years, from the spring of 407 to the autumn 
fe) B.C. 
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also found ground for accusation against him in the 
fortress which he had constructed in Thrace, near 
Bisanthe. It was to serve, they said, as a refuge for 
him in case he either could not or would not live at 
home. The Athenians were persuaded, and chose 
other generals in his place, thus displaying their 
anger and ill-will towards him. On learning this, 
Alcibiades was afraid, and departed from the camp 
altogether, and assembling mercenary troops made 
war on his own account against the Thracians who 
acknowledge no king. He got together much money 
from his captives, and at the same time afforded 
security from barbarian inroads to the Hellenes on 
the neighbouring frontier. 

Tydeus, Menander, and Adeimantus, the generals, 
who had all the ships which the Athenians could 
finally muster in station at Aegospotami,! were wont 
to sail out at daybreak against Lysander, who lay 
with his fleet at Lampsacus, and challenge him to 
battle. Then they would sail back again, to spend 
the rest of the day in disorder and unconcern, since, 
forsooth, they despised their enemy. Alcibiades, 
who was near at hand,? could not see such conduct 
with calmness or indifference, but rode up on 
horseback and read the generals a lesson. He said 
their anchorage was a bad one; the place had no 
harbour and no city, but they had to get their 
supplies from Sestos, a long way off; and they 
permitted their crews, whenever they were on land, 
to wander and scatter about at their own sweet wills, 
while there lay at anchor over against them an 
armament which was trained to do everything silently 
at a word of absolute command. 


2 In his stronghold.near Pactye (Xen. Hell. ii. 1, 25). 
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XXXVII. Tatra 6e AéyovTos Tov "AAKiBiddov, 
Kab TapaLvoovTos Els Snorov peOoppicat Tov 
TTONOV, ov mpoceixov ot orpaTayot Tudeds 6é 
kal Tpos UBprv éxéXeve ev amtoxwpelv, ov yap 
éxeivov, GAN éTEpous otpatnyev. oO “ANKE 
Biddns Urovojoas TU Kal mpodocias €y avutots 
anne, Kab Tots TpoTe“Trovat TOV amo TOD OTpaTO- 
médou yvepi pov éXevyev OTL pn mpoTnraxta Gels 
obras UTO TOV OTpPATHYa@V OALryals av Hpépas 
nvaycace Aaxedatpoviovs dvavavpayeiy avrois 
aKovtas 7) Tas vais aTroNTelv. édoKer 5é TOIS 
peer dnalovever Gas, Tois & elxota Aéeyety, el 
Opaxas ex yijs emayaryav Tohous aKovTia Tas 
kal inmeis oo waxouTo kat Statapatto To 
oTpatomedov aura. 

“Orn pevToL Tas Gpaptias TOV "AOnvaiey op0as 
cuveide, TAaXD TO épyov évapTupycer. addvw yap 
avrois Kat am poo doKyTos TOU Avoavépov ™ poo- 
TEC OVTOS, OKT e povat T ply} pes eEepuyov peTa 
Kovevos, at & addat ptxpov dmonelmoue at 
dtaxootwv annxOncav ax padeorot. Tov © ap- 
Opworav Tpioxihious éXov _bavras anéopagtev o 
Avaavépos. érhaBe dé Kal Tas "AOnvas Ody 
Xpove kal tas vais évérpynce xal Ta paxpa 
TetXn caetnrev. 

"Ex é&é TOUTOV hoBnOeis o “AdusBiddys dpxov- 
Tas non Kal yns Kal Jardrrns TOUS Aaxedatpovious 
eis BiOuviav peTéaTn, TOANG pev ayo Xpnpata, 
TOANG dé Kopilov, ere dé meio KaTadiTov év 
ols @KeL Tetxeow. éy Oé Biduvig madi ovK 
odbya TOV LOL@OV atrohéras Kal mepixoTels bao 
TOV ékel Opaxdv, eyvw pev dvaRaivew mpos 
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XXXVII. In spite of what Alcibiades said, and in 
spite of his advice to change their station to Sestos, 
the generals paid no heed. Tydeus actually insulted 
him by bidding him begone: he was not general 
now, but others. So Alcibiades departed, suspecting 
that some treachery was on foot among them. He 
told his acquaintances who were escorting him out of 
the camp that, had he not been so grievously in- 
sulted by the generals, within a few days he would 
have forced the Lacedaemonians to engage them 
whether they wished to do so or not, or else lose 
their ships. Some thought that what he said was 
arrant boasting ; but others that it was likely, since 
he had merely to bring up his numerous Thracian 
javelineers and horsemen to assault by land and 
confound the enemy’s camp. 

However, that he saw only too well the errors of 
the Athenians the event soon testified. Lysander 
suddenly and unexpectedly fell upon them, and only 
eight of their triremes escaped with Conon; the 
rest, something less than two hundred, were captured 
and taken away. Three thousand of their crews 
were taken alive and executed by Lysander. In a 
short time! he also captured Athens, burned her 
ships, and tore down her long walls. 

Alcibiades now feared the Lacedaemonians, who 
were supreme on land and sea, and betook himself 
into Bithynia, taking booty of every sort with him, but 
leaving even more behind him in the fortress where 
he had been living. In Bithynia he again lost much 
of his substance, being plundered by the Thracians 
there, and so he determined to go up to the court of | 


1 In the spring of 404 B.c., some eight months later. 
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‘ApraképEny, éauTov TE pn Xelpova Oepscro- 
Khéous Teta MEV Batre: paveicbar vopi tov, 
Kal pelt Tova, Tip mpopacty’ ov yap él Tovs 
TodiTas, @S éxeivov, GX dep Tis TAT pioos 
éml tous Toheuous Umoupynaew Kal denoecIas 
THS Baciréws Suvdpews” evTropiay O€ THs dvodou 
peTa acpaneias padioTa DapvaBalor ol opevos 
mapécev, wyETO Tm pos auTov els Dpvyiav, Kat 
ouvolinye Geparrevo & apa Kat TLMOMEVOS. 

XX XVIII. “AOnvaior dé Xareras pev & epov 
xal THS mryepovias arroarepnOevres’ émrel 6€ Kat 
THY éhevdepiav aehopevos aura O Avoav8pos 
avdpdat TpladkovTa TapédwKe THY Tod, ols ovK 
eXpr}TavTo cwlerOau Suvdpevor Loyeo pois, amro- 
AWAOT@V Hn TOV TpaypLaTwv, cuviecay, oropupo- 
pevot Kat _ ueEvovres Tas aGpaptias auTaVv Kat 
aryvoias, av peylorny émoLovvTo THD SevTépay 
pos “Adc Bedony opyny. amreppion yap ovdév 
adik@v avTos, GAN UTNPETH Karen nvartes on 
yas dmoBadovre vans aax pas, aiaytov avtot 
TOV KpaTLoTOV Kab TOKE LL OT TOV dspethovro THS 
TOAEWS TT PATHYOD. ért & ovp Sues eK TOV 
TApovTwv avépepe TES érTris _Gpvdpa pay TavTa- 
Tacw éppew 7a, T pdry ara, TOV "A Onvatoy *AdKe- 
Buaédou TEpLovTos” ouTE yap ™ pOTEpov nyannce 
pevryor aT paywoves ci Kal pel? nouxias, OUTE 
pov, e&& ta Kal éavTov ixavas eXel, Tepiowerat 
Aaxedarpovious UBpifovtas Kal tovs TpLdKxovTa 
qapovoovTas. 

Tadta 8 ovK fv aroyov otTws ovetpotroNety 
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Artaxerxes. He thought to show himself not 
inferior to Themistocles if the King made trial of 
his services, and superior in his pretext for offering 
them. For it was not to be against his fellow 
countrymen, as in the case of that great man, but in 
behalf of his country that he would assist the King 
and beg him to furnish forces against a common 
enemy. Thinking that Pharnabazus could best give 
him facilities for safely making this journey up to the 
King, he went to him in Phrygia, and continued there 
with him, paying him court and receiving marks ot 
honour from him. 

XXXVIII. The Athenians were greatly depressed 
at the loss of their supremacy. But when Lysander 
robbed them of their freedom too, and handed the 
city over to thirty men, then, their cause being lost, 
their eyes were opened to the course they would 
not take when salvation was yet in their power. 
They sorrowfully rehearsed all their mistakes and 
follies, the greatest of which they considered to be 
their second outburst of wrath against Alcibiades. 
He had been cast aside for no fault of his own; but 
they got angry because a subordinate of his lost a 
few ships disgracefully, and then they themselves, 
more disgracefully still, robbed the city of its ablest 
and most experienced general. And yet, in spite of 
their present plight, a vague hope still prevailed that 
the cause of Athens was not wholly lost so long as 
Alcibiades was alive. He had not, in times past, 
been satisfied to live his,exile’s life in idleness and 
quiet ; nor now, if his means allowed, would he toler- 
ate the insolence of the Lacedaemonians and the 
madness of the Thirty. 

It was not strange that the multitude indulged in 
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TOUS TOUS, omoTe Kal Tots TpudKovTa ppovri- 
Cew émrnet Kal diarruvOdver Gan Kal Aoyov every 
jWNeloTov wv éxetvos émpatte Kal dievoetro. 
TéhOS bé Kputias édidacKe Avoavdpov @S “AOn- 
vaiwy ovK ote Snpoxpatoupevov do paras dipxewv 
Aaxedatpoviors THS EAA dbos" "AOnvaious dé, 
Kay T pews mavy Kal Kad@s TTpos dduyapyiav 
éywouv, ovx édoe Cav “AdKLBeddys aT pepety 
émt tav KadectwTav. ov pay érreia On ye 7 po- 
Tepov tovtTos 0 Avoavdpos 7) Tapa. Tav oiKot 
TEN@Y oKUTadAnY éAOciv KENEVOUTAY éx TrOO@V 
momnoacbat TO “AdutBiddny, ere KaKelvov 
poBnGevrov THY ofbrnta Kat peyadom paypoov- 
ynV TOD avopos, eiTe T@ "Ayo: xaptlopevery. 

XXXIX. ‘Os ody o Avaavdpos érrepnyre 7 pOs 
TOV PapraBalov TavTAa TpdTTEew KENevO, o Sé 
Maryaiw te @ ASEAPD wal LovapiOpn 78 Deiep 
mpoaéTate TO epyov, éruxe pev €v Kon Tei 
THS Dpvyias o "ArreBiadys TOTE StarT@pevos, 
Eyov TipavSpav pe? avtod THY éTat ay, Or 
é KaTa Tous b Dmvous el6e TOLAaUTHY’ € oKel Tept- 
keia Bar per autos THY éoOjra Tijs éraipas, 
exelyny dé THv Kepamyy ev tals aryKdhaus éxov- 
CAV AUTOU KOG LEY TO TPOTWTTOV domep YUVALKOS 
Droypagovaay Kal apipvdrodcav. Erepot 6é pacw 
ietv THY Kepadny GTOTEMVOVTAS avrou ToOvS mept 
TOV Mayaiov év Tols Umvots Kal TO copa Kato- 
pevov. adra THY pev Grip od mod yevér Oat 
Néyouet TPO THS TEEUTHS. 

Oi dé meupdevres Tos avTov OUK eTohunoay 
eicebein, GANG KUKAM THD oixiay TEPLOTAVTES 
évetriTpacav. aicOdpevos 8 6’AdKBiddns TOY 
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such dreams, when even the Thirty were moved to 
anxious thought and inquiry, and made the greatest 
account of what Alcibiades was planning and doing. 
Finally, Critias tried to make it clear to Lysander 
that as long as Athens was a democracy the Lace- 
daemonians could not have safe rule over Hellas; and 
that Athens, even though she were very peacefully 
and well disposed towards oligarchy, would not be 
suffered, while Alcibiades was alive, to remain undis- 
turbed in her present condition. However, Lysander 
was not persuaded by these arguments until a 
dispatch-roll came from the authorities at home 
bidding him put Alcibiades out of the way ; either ” 
because they too were alarmed at the vigour and 
enterprise of the man, or because they were trying 
to gratify Agis. 

XXXIX. Read, Lysander sent to Pharna- 
bazus and bade him do this thing, and Pharnabazus 
commissioned Magaeus, his brother, and Sousamithras, 
his uncle, to perform the deed. At that time 
Alcibiades was living in a certain village of Phrygia, 
where he had Timandra the courtezan with him, and 
in his sleep he had the following vision. He thought 
he had the courtezan’s garments upon him, and that 
she was holding his head in her arms while she 
adorned his face like a woman’s with paints and pig- 
ments. Others say that in his sleep he saw Magaeus’ 
followers cutting off his head and his body burning. 
All agree in saying that he had the vision not long 
before his death. 

The party sent to kill him did not dare to enter 
his house, but surrounded it and set it on fire. When 
Alcibiades was aware of this, he gathered together 
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most of the garments and bedding in the house and 
cast them on the fire. Then, wrapping his cloak 
about his left arm, and drawing his sword with his 
right, he dashed out, unscathed by the fire, before 
the garments were in flames, and scattered the 
Barbarians, who ran at the mere sight of him. Not 
a man stood ground against him, or came to close 
quarters with him, but all held aloof and shot him 
with javelins and arrows. Thus he fell, and when 
the Barbarians were gone, Timandra took up his 
dead body, covered and wrapped it in her own 
garments, and gave it such brilliant and honourable 
burial as she could provide. 

This Timandra, they say, was the mother of that 
Lais who was called the Corinthian, although she 
was a prisoner of war from Hyccara, a small city 
of Sicily.1_ But some, while agreeing in all other 
details of the death of Alcibiades with what I have 
written, say that it was not Pharnabazus who was the 
cause of it, nor Lysander, nor the Lacedaemonians, 
but Alcibiades himself. He had corrupted a girl 
belonging to a certain well known family, and had 
her with bim; and it was the brothers of this girl 
who, taking his wanton insolence much to heart, set 
fire by night to the house where he was living, and 
shot him down, as has been described, when he 
dashed out through the fire. 


1 See the Nicias, xv. 4. 
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I. Tue patrician house of the Marcii at Rome 
furnished many men of distinction. One of them 
was Ancus Marcius, the grandson of Numa by his 
daughter, and the successor of Tullus Hostilius in 
the kingship. To this family belonged also Publius 
and Quintus Marcius, the men who brought into 
Rome its best and most abundant supply of water. 
So likewise did Censorinus, whom the Roman people 
twice appointed censor, and then, at his own instance, 
made a law by which it was decreed that no one 
should hold that office twice. Caius Marcius, whose 
life I now write, lost his father at an early age, and 
was reared by his widowed mother. He showed, 
however, that such loss of a father, although other- 
wise bad for a boy, need not prevent him from 
becoming a worthy and excellent man, and that it is 
wrong for worthless men to lay upon it the blame 
for their perverted natures, which are due, as they 
say, to early neglect. On the other hand, the same 
Marcius bore witness for those who hold that a 
generous and noble nature, if it lack discipline, is apt 
to produce much that is worthless along with its 
better fruits, like a rich soil deprived of the husband- 
man’s culture. For while the force and vigour of his 
intelligence, which knew no limitations, led him into 
great undertakings, and such as were productive of 
the highest results, still, on the other hand, since he 
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indulged a vehement temper and displayed an un- 
swerving pertinacity, it made him a difficult and un- 
suitable associate for others. They did indeed look 
with admiration upon his insensibility to pleasures, 
toils, and mercenary gains, to which they gave the 
names of self-control, fortitude, and justice ; but in 
their intercourse with him as a fellow-citizen they 
were offended by it as ungracious, burdensome, and 
arrogant. Verily, among all the benefits which men 
derive from the favour of the Muses, none other is so 
great as that softening of the nature which is produced 
by culture and discipline, the nature being induced 
by culture to take on moderation and cast off excess. 
It is perfectly true, however, that in those days 
Rome held in highest honour that phase of virtue 
which concerns itself with warlike and military 
achievements, and evidence of this may be found in 
the only Latin word for virtue, which signifies really 
manly valour; they made valour, a specific form o 
virtue, stand for virtue in general. 

II. And so Marcius, who was by nature exceedingly 
fond of warlike feats, began at once, from his very 
boyhood, to handle arms. And since he thought 
that adventitious weapons were of little avail to such 
as did not have their natural and native armour 
developed and prepared for service, he so practised 
himself in every sort of combat that he was not only 
nimble of foot, but had also such a weight in 
grapplings and wrestlings that an enemy found it 
hard to extricate himself. At any rate, those who 
from time to time contended with him in feats of 
courage and valour, laid the blame for their in- 
feriority upon his strength of body, which was 
inflexible and shrank from no hardship. 
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1 By Lake Regillus, 498 (?) B.c. 
2 Karly colonists of Rome, under Evander. 
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Ill. He made his first campaign while yet a 
stripling, when Tarquin,.who had been king of Rome, 
and then had been expelled, after many unsuccessful 
battles, staked his all, as it were, upon a final throw. 
Most of the people of Latium and many also of the 
other peoples of Italy were assisting him and 
marching with him upon Rome, to reinstate him 
there, not so much from a desire to gratify him, as 
because fear and envy led them to try to overthrow 
the growing power of the Romans. In the ensuing 
battle,! which long favoured now this side and 
now that, Marcius, who was fighting sturdily under 
the eyes of the dictator, saw a Roman soldier struck 
down near by. He ran to him at once, stood in 
front of him, defended him, and slew his assailant. 
Accordingly, after the Roman general had won the 
day, he crowned Marcius, among the first,. with a 
garland of oak leaves. 

This is the civic crown which the law bestows upon 
one who has saved the life of a fellow-citizen in 
battle, either because the oak was held in special 
honour for the sake of the Arcadians,? who were 
called acorn-eaters in an oracle of Apollo®; or 
because they could speedily find an abundance of 
oak wherever they fought ; or because it was thought 
that the garland of oak leaves, being sacred to 
Jupiter, the city’s guardian, was fittingly bestowed 
upon one who saved the life of a citizen. The oak, 
moreover, has the most beautiful fruit of all wild 
trees, and is the sturdiest of all trees under culti- 
vation. Its acorn used to be food, and the honey 
found in it used to be drink‘ for men, and it 
furnished them with the flesh of most grazing 


3.Cf. Herodotus, i. 66. ‘ In the shape of mead. 
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1 nad papruplas brepBaréoba: bracketed by Bekker. 
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creatures and birds, since it bore the mistletoe, from 
which they made bird-lime for snares. 

In the battle of which I was speaking, it is said 
that Castor and Pollux appeared, and that immediately 
after the battle they were seen, their horses all a-drip 
with sweat, in the forum, announcing the victory, 
by the fountain where their temple now stands. 
Therefore the day on which this victory was won, 
the Ides of July, was consecrated to the Dioscuri. 

IV. It would seem that when a young man’s 
ambition is no integral part of his nature, it is apt to 
be quenched by an honourable distinction which is 
attained too early in life; his thirst and fastidious 
appetite are speedily satisfied. But serious and firm 
spirits are stimulated by the honours they receive, 
and glow brightly, as if roused by a mighty wind to 
achieve the manifest good. They do not feel that 
they are receiving a reward for what they have done, 
but rather that they are giving pledges of what they 
will do, and they are ashamed to fall behind their 
reputation instead of surpassing it by their actual 
exploits. It was in this spirit that Marcius vied with 
himself in manly valour, and being ever desirous ot 
fresh achievement, he followed one exploit with 
another, and heaped spoils upon spoils, so that his 
later commanders were always striving with their 
predecessors in their efforts to do him honour, and to 
surpass in their testimonials to his prowess. Many 
indeed were the wars and conflicts which the Romans 
waged in those days, and from none did he return 
without laurels and rewards of valour. 

But whereas other men found in glory the chief 
end of valour, he found the chief end of glory in his 
mother’s gladness. That she should hear him praised 
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and see him crowned and embrace him with tears of 
joy, this was what gave him, as he thought, the 
highest honour and felicity. And it was doubtless 
this feeling which Epaminondas also is said to have 
confessed, in considering it his greatest good fortune 
that his father and mother lived to know of his 
generalship and victory at Leuctra. But he was su 
blessed as to have both his parents share in his 
pleasure and success, whereas Marcius, who thought 
he owed his mother the filial gratitude also which 
would have been.due to his father, could not get his 
fill of gladdening and honouring Volumnia, nay, he 
even married according to her wish and request, and 
continued to live in the same house with his mother 
after children were born to him. 

V. The reputation and influence procured by his 
valour were already great in the city, when the 
senate, taking the part of the wealthy citizens, began 
to be at variance with the common people, who 
thought they suffered many grievous ills at the hands 
of the money-lenders. For those of them that were 
possessed of moderate means were stripped of all 
they had by means of pledges and sales, while those 
who were altogether without resources were led 
away in person and put in prison, although their 
bodies bore many marks of wounds received and 
hardships undergone in campaigns for the defence of 
their country. The last of these had been against 
the Sabines, and they had undertaken it upon a 
promise of their wealthiest creditors to deal moder- 
ately with them, and after a vote of the senate that 
Marcus Valerius, the consul, should guarantee the 
promise. But after they had fought zealously in 
that battle also, and had conquered the enemy, no 
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consideration was shown them by their creditors, and 
the senate did not even pretend to remember its 
agreements, but again suffered them to be seized in 
pledge of payments and haled away to prison. 
Then there were tumults and disorderly gatherings 
in the city, and the enemy, not unaware of the 
popular confusion, burst in and ravaged the country, 
and when the consuls summoned those of military 
age to arms, no one responded. In this crisis, the 
opinions of those in authority were again at variance. 
Some thought that concessions should be made to 
the plebeians, and the excessive rigor of the law 
relaxed ; but others opposed this, and among them 
was Marcius. He did not regard the financial 
difficulties as the main point at issue, and exhorted 
the magistrates to be wise enough to check and 
quell this incipient attempt at bold outrage on the 
part of a populace in revolt against the laws. 

VI. The senate met to debate this question many 
times within the space of a few days, but came to 
no definite conclusion. The plebeians therefore 
banded together on a sudden, and after mutual 
exhortations forsook the city, and taking possession 
of what is now called the Sacred Mount, established 
themselves beside the river Anio.1 They committed 
no acts of violence or sedition, but only cried aloud 
that they had for a long time been banished from 
éhe city by the rich, and that Italy would everywhere 
afford them air, water, and a place of burial, which 
was all they had if they dwelt in Rome, except for 
the privilege of wounds and death in campaigns for 
the defence of the rich. 

These proceedings alarmed the senate, and it sent 


1 Three miles from the city (Livy, ii. 32, 2). 
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out those of its older members who were most 
reasonably disposed towards the people to treat with 
them. The chief spokesman was Menenius Agrippa, 
and after much entreaty of the people and much 
_ plain speaking in behalf of the senate, he concluded 
his discourse with a celebrated fable. He said, 
namely, that all the other members of man’s body 
once revolted against the belly, and accused it of 
being the only member to sit idly down in its place 
and make no contribution to the common welfare, 
while the rest underwent great hardships and per- 
formed great public services only to minister to its 
appetites ; but that the belly laughed at their 
simplicity in not knowing that it received into itself 
all the body’s nourishment only to send it back 
again and duly distribute it among the other members. 
“‘ Such, then,” said Agrippa, “is the relation of the 
senate, my fellow-citizens, to you; the matters for 
deliberation which there receive the necessary 
attention and disposition bring to you all and severally 
what is useful and helpful.” ! 

VII. A reconciliation followed, after the people 
had asked and obtained from the senate the privilege 
of electing five men as protectors of those who 
needed succour, the officers now called tribunes of 
the people. And the first whom they chose to this 
office were Junius Brutus and Sicinius Vellutus, who 
had been their leaders in the secession.2, When the 
city was thus united, the common people at once 
offered themselves as soldiers, and the consuls 
found them ready and eager for service in the war. 

As for Marcius, though he was displeased himself 


1 Cf. Livy, ii. 32, 9-11; Dionysius Hal., Antig. Rom. vi. 86. 
2 Cf. Livy, ii. 33, 1-3. 
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to have the people increase in power at the expense 
of the aristocracy, and though he saw that many of the 
other patricians were of the same mind, he never- 
theless exhorted them not to fall behind the common 
people in contending for their country’s welfare, but 
to show that they were superior to them in valour 
rather than in political power. 

VIII. Among the Volscians, with whom _ the 
Romans were at war, the city of Corioli took highest 
rank. When, therefore, Cominius the consul had 
invested this place,! the rest of the Volscians, fearing 
for its safety, came to its aid against the Romans 
from all parts, designing to give them battle in front 
of the city and to attack them on both sides. 
Thereupon Cominius divided his forces, going forth 
himself to meet the Volscians who were coming up 
outside, and leaving Titus Lartius, one of the bravest 
Romans of his day, in charge of the siege. Then the 
men of Corioli, despising the forces that were left, 
sallied out against them, overcame them in battle at 
first, and pursued the Romans to their camp. At 
this point Marcius darted out with a small band, and 
after slaying those who came to close quarters and 
bringing the rest of the assailants to a halt, called 
the Romans back to the fight with loud cries. For 
he had, as Cato thought a soldier should have,? not 
only a vigour of stroke, but a voice and look which 
made him a fearful man for a foe to encounter, and 
hard to withstand. Many of his men rallied to 
support him, and the enemy withdrew in terror. 
With this, however, he was not satisfied, but followed 


1 It is in connection with the attack on Corioli that Livy 
first mentions Marcius (ii. 33, 5-9); also Dionysius Hal. 
(vi. 92). | 2 Cf. Cato the Elder, i. 6. 
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hard upon them, and drove them at last in headlong 
flight, up to the gate of their city. There, although 
he saw the Romans turning back from the pursuit, 
now that many missiles from the walls were reaching 
them, and although not a man of them dared to 
think of bursting into the city along with the fugitives, 
full as it was of enemies in arms, he nevertheless 
took his stand, and exhorted and encouraged them 
to the exploit, crying out that fortune had opened 
the city for the pursuers rather than forthe pursued. 
Only a few were willing to follow him, but he pushed 
his way through the enemy, leaped against the gate, 
and burst in along with them, no man daring to 
oppose him at first or resist him. Then, however, 
when the citizens saw that few of the enemy all told 
were inside, they rallied and attacked them. En- 
veloped thus by friends and foes alike, Marcius is 
said to have waged a combat in the city which, for 
prowess of arm, speed of foot, and daring of soul, 
passes all belief; he overwhelmed all whom he 
assailed, driving some to the remotest parts of the 
city, while others gave up the struggle and threw 
down their arms. Thus he made it abundantly 
safe for Lartius to lead up the Romans who were 
outside. 

IX. The city having been captured in this manner, 
most of the soldiers fell to plundering and pillaging 
it. At this Marcius was indignant, and cried out 
that he thought it a shame, when their consul and 
their fellow citizens who were with him had perhaps 
fallen in with the enemy and were fighting a battle 
with them, that they on their part should be going 
about after booty, or, under pretext of getting booty, 
should run away from the danger. Only a few paid 
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any heed to his words, whereupon he took those who 
were willing to follow, and set out on the road by 
which, as he learned, the consul’s army had marched 
before him, often urging his companions on and 
beseeching them not to slacken their efforts, and 
often praying the gods that he might not be too late 
for the battle, but might come up in season to share 
in the struggles and perils of his fellow-citizens. 

It was a custom with the Romans of that time, 
when they were going into action, and were about to 
gird up their cloaks and take up their bucklers, to 
make at the same time an unwritten will, naming 
their heirs in the hearing of three or four witnesses. 
This was just what the soldiers were doing when 
Marcius overtook them, the enemy being now in sight. 
At first some of them were confounded when they 
saw that he had a small following and was covered 
with blood and sweat; but when he ran to the 
consul with a glad countenance, gave him his hand, 
and announced the capture of the city, and when 
Cominius embraced and kissed him, then they were 
encouraged, some hearing of the success which had 
been gained, and some but guessing at it, and all 
called loudly upon the consul to lead them into 
battle. But Marcius asked Cominius how the enemy 
were arrayed, and where their best fighting men 
were placed. And when the consul told him he 
thought the troops in the centre were those of the 
Antiates, who were the most warlike of all and 
yielded to none in bravery, “I ask and demand 
of you, then,” said Marcius, “ post us opposite these 
men.” The consul, accordingly, granted his request, 
astonished at his ardour. 

As soon as spears began to fly, Marcius darted out 
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before the line, and the Volscians who faced him 
could not withstand his charge, but where he fell 
upon their ranks they were speedily cut asunder. 
Those on either side, however, wheeled about 
and encompassed him with their weapons, so that 
the consul, fearing for his safety, sent to his aid the 
choicest men he had about his person. Then a 
fierce battle raged around Marcius, and many were 
slain in short space of time ; but the Romans pressed 
hard upon their enemies and put them to rout, and 
as they set out in pursuit of them, they insisted that 
Marcius, who was weighed down with fatigue and 
wounds, should retire to the camp. He answered, 
however, that weariness was not for victors, and 
took after the flying foe. The rest of their army 
also was defeated, many were slain, and many taken 
captive.! 

X. On the following day, when Lartius had come 
up, and the rest of the army was assembled before 
the consul, Cominius mounted the rostra, and after 
rendering to the gods the praise that was their due 
for such great successes, addressed himself to 
Marcius. In the first place, he rehearsed with 
praise his astonishing exploits, some of which he had 
himself beheld in the battle, while to others Lartius 
bore witness. Then, out of the abundant treasures 
and the many horses and prisoners that had been 
taken, he ordered him to choose out a tenth, before 
any distribution to the rest of the army ; and besides 
all this, he presented him with a horse, duly 
caparisoned, as a prize of valour. After the Romans 
had applauded this speech, Marcius came forward 
and said that he accepted the horse, and was de- 


1 Cf. Dionysius Hal. vi. 94. 
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lighted with the praises of the consul, but that he 
declined the rest, holding it to be pay, not honour, 
and would be content with his single share of the 
booty. “ But I do ask one special favour,” he said, 
“and beg that I may receive it. I had a guest- 
friend among the Volscians, a man of kindliness and 
probity. This man is now a prisoner, and from 
wealth and happiness is reduced to subjection. 
Since, then, many evils have befallen him, let me at 
least free him from one, that of being sold into 
bondage.” 

At such words as these still louder shouts greeted 
Marcius, and he found more admirers of his 
superiority to gain than of the bravery he had shown 
in war. For the very ones who secretly felt a 
certain jealous envy of him for his conspicuous 
honours, now thought him worthy of great rewards 
because he would not take them; and they were 
more delighted with the virtue which led him to 
despise such great rewards, than with the exploits 
which made him worthy of them. For the right use 
of wealth is a fairer trait than excellence in arms; 
but not to need wealth is loftier than to use it. 

XI. When the multitude had ceased shouting 
their applause, Cominius took up the word again and 
said: “Ye cannot, indeed, my fellow-soldiers, force 
these gifts of yours upon the man, when he does not 
accept them and is unwilling to take them; but 
there is a gift which he cannot refuse when it is 
offered. Let us give him this gift, and pass a vote 
that he be surnamed Coriolanus, unless, indeed, before 
such act of ours, his exploit has itself given him this 
name.” Thence came his third name of Coriolanus.! 


1 Cf. Dionysius Hal, vi. 94. 
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Philadelphus, Sister- or Brother-lover; Eudaemon, Prosperous ; 
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From this it is perfectly clear that Caius was the 
proper name; that the second name, in this case 
Marcius, was the common name of family or clan; 
and that the third name was adopted subsequently, 
and bestowed because of some exploit, or fortune, or 
bodily feature, or special excellence in a man. So 
the Greeks used to give surnames from an exploit, 
as for instance, Soter! and Callinicus; or from a 
bodily feature, as Physcon and Grypus; or from a 
special excellence, as Euergetes and Philadephus ; 
or from some good fortune. as Eudaemon, the 
surname of the second Battus. And some of their 
kings have actually had surnames given them in 
mockery, as Antigonus Doson and Ptolemy Lathyrus. 
Surnames of this sort were even more common 
among the Romans. For instance, one of the 
Metelli was called Diadematus, because for a long 
time he suffered from a running sore and went about 
with a bandage on his forehead ; another member of 
this family was called Celer, because he exerted 
himself to give the people funeral games of 
gladiators within a few days of his father’s death, 
and the speed and swiftness of his preparations 
excited astonishment.2. And at the present day 
some of them are named from casual incidents at 
their birth, Proculus, for instance, if a child is born 
when his father is away from home ; or Postumus, if 
after his death; and when one of twin children 
survives, while the other dies, he is called Vopiscus. 
Moreover, from bodily features they not only bestow 
such surnames as Sulla, Niger, and Rufus, but also 


Doson, Always-promising; Lathyrus, Vetchling; Sulla, 
Blotches (2); Niger, Black; Rufus, Red; Caecus, Blind ; 
Claudius, Lame. 2 Cf. Romulus, x. 2. 
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such as Caecus and Claudius. And they do well 
thus to accustom men to regard neither blindness 
nor any other bodily misfortune as a reproach or a 
disgrace, but to answer to such names as though their 
own. This topic, however, would be more fittingly 
discussed elsewhere. 

XII. The war was no sooner over than the popular 
leaders revived the internal dissensions, without any 
new cause of complaint, or just accusations, but 
making the very evils which had necessarily followed 
in the wake of their previous quarrels and dis- 
turbances a pretext for opposing the patricians. For 
the greater part of the land had been left unsown 
and untilled, and the war left no opportunity to 
arrange an importation of market supplies. There 
was, therefore, a great scarcity of food, and when 
the popular leaders saw that there were no market 
supplies, and that if there were, the people had no 
money to buy them, they assailed the rich with 
slanderous accusations of purposely arraying the 
famine against them, in a spirit of revenge. 

Moreover, there came an embassy from the people 
of Velitrae, who offered to hand their city over to the 
Romans, and begged them to send out colonists for 
it. For a pestilential disease had assailed them, and 
wrought such death and destruction among their 
citizens that hardly the tenth part of the whole 
number was left. Accordingly, such of the Romans 
as were sensible thought that this request of the 
people of Velitrae had come at an advantageous and 
opportune time, since the scarcity of food made 
it needful to ease the city of its burdensome 
numbers; at the same time they also hoped to 
dissipate its sedition, if the most turbulent elements 
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in it, and those which made most response to the 
exciting appeals of the popular leaders, should be 
purged away, like unhealthy and disturbing refuse 
from the body. Such citizens, therefore, the consuls 
selected as colonists and ordered them forth to 
Velitrae. They also enlisted others in a campaign 
against the Volscians, contriving thus that there 
should be no leisure for intestine tumults, and 
believing that when rich and poor alike, plebeians as 
well as patricians, were once more united in military 
service and in common struggles for the public good, 
they would be more gently and pleasantly disposed 
towards one another. 

XIII. But the popular leaders, Sicinius and 
Brutus, with their following, at once rose up in 
opposition, crying out that the consuls were dis- 
guising a most crue] deed under that most inoffensive 
name, a colony, and were really pushing poor men 
into a pit of death, as it were, by sending them forth 
into a city which was full of deadly air and unburied 
corpses, to be associated with a strange and 
abominable deity ; and then, as if not satisfied with 
destroying some of their fellow-citizens by famine, 
and exposing others to pestilence, they proceeded 
further to bring on a war of their own choosing, that 
no evil might spare the city, which had but refused 
to continue in servitude to the rich. With their 
ears full of such speeches as these, the people would 
neither answer the consular summons for enlistment, 
nor look with any favour on the colony. 

The senate was in perplexity. But Marcius, who 
was now full of importance, and had grown lofty in 
spirit, and was looked upon with admiration by the 


1 Cf. Dionysius Hal. vii. 13. 
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Cf. Dionysius Hal. vii. 19. 

2 There is nothing of this candidacy for the consulship in 
Livy (ii. 34, 7-35). Marcius urges the senate to take advan- 
tage of the famine and exact from the plebeians a surrender 
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most powerful men of the city, openly took the lead 
in resisting the popular leaders. The colony was 
sent out, those that were chosen for it by lot being 
compelled to go forth under severe penalties; and 
when the people utterly refused military service, 
Marcius himself mustered his clients and as many 
others as he could persuade, and made an incursion 
into the territory of Antium. There he found much 
corn, and secured large booty in cattle and captives, 
no part of which did he take out for himself, but 
brought his followers back to Rome laden with 
large spoils of every sort. The rest of the citizens 
therefore repented themselves, envied their more 
fortunate fellows, and were filled with hostility to 
Marcius, not being able to endure the reputation and 
power of the man, which was growing, as they 
thought, to be detrimental to the people.! 

XIV. But not long after, when Marcius stood for 
the consulship,? the multitude relented, and the 
people felt somewhat ashamed to slight and humble 
a man who was foremost in birth and valour and had 
performed so many and such great services. Now it 
was the custom with those who stood for the office to 
greet their fellow-citizens and solicit their votes, 
descending into the forum in their toga, without a 
tunic under it. This was either because they wished 
the greater humility of their garb to favour their solici- 
tations, or because they wished to display the tokens 
of their bravery, in case they bore wounds. It was 
certainly not owing to a suspicion of the dispensing 
of money in bribery that the candidate for the votes 
of their tribunate. This so exasperates the people that they 
try Marcius in absentia and banish him, whereupon he goes 


over to the Volsci. Plutarch’s story (xiv.—xx.) agrees closely 
with Dionysius Hal. vii. 21-64. 
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of the citizens was required to present himself before 
them without a tunic and ungirt. For it was long 
after this time that the buying and selling of votes 
crept in and money became a feature of the elections. 
But afterwards, bribery affected even courts and camps, 
and converted the city into a monarchy, by making 
armies the utter slaves of money. For it has been 
well said that he first breaks down the power of the 
people who first feasts and bribes them. But at 
Rome the mischief seems to have crept in stealthily 
and gradually, and not to have been noticed at once. 
For we do not know who was the first man to bribe 
her people or her courts of law; whereas at Athens, 
Anytus, the son of Anthemion, is said to have been 
the first man to give money to jurors, when he was 
on trial for the treacherous failure to relieve Pylos,} 
toward the close of the Peloponnesian war ; a time 
when the pure race of the golden age still possessed 
the Roman forum. 

XV. So when Marcius disclosed his many scars 
from many contests, wherein he had been a foremost 
soldier for seventeen years together, the people were 
put out of countenance by his valour, and agreed 
with one another to elect him. But when the day 
for casting their votes came, and Marcius made a 
pompous entry into the forum escorted by the senate, 
and all the patricians about him were clearly more 
bent on success than ever before, the multitude fell 
away again from their good will towards him, and 


1 A stronghold on the western coast of Messenia, in 
Peloponnesus.- It was occupied and successfully defended by 
the Athenians in 425 B.c. (Thuc. iv. 2-41). In 410, the 
Lacedaemonians laid siege to its Messenian garrison, which 
surrendered after an Athenian fleet had failed to relieve it 
(Diodorus, xiii. 64, 5 f.). 
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drifted into feelings of resentment and envy. These 
feelings were reinforced by their fear that if an 
aristocrat, who had such weight with the patricians, 
should become supreme in the government, he might 
altogether deprive the people of their liberties. 

So, being in such a state of mind, they rejected 
Marcius and others were proclaimed elected. The 
senators were indignant, thinking the insult directed 
rather at them than at Marcius, and he himself 
could not treat the occurrence with restraint or 
forbearance. He had indulged the passionate and 
contentious side of his nature, with the idea that 
there was something great and exalted in this, and 
had not been imbued, under the influence of reason 
and discipline, with that gravity and mildness which 
are the chief virtues of a statesman. Nor did he 
know that one who undertakes public business must 
avoid above all things that self-will which, as Plato 
says,! is the “companion of solitude’ ; must mingle 
with men, and be a lover of that submissiveness to 
injury which some people ridicule so much. But 
since he was ever a straightforward man and obstin- 
ate, and since he thought that conquest and mastery 
in all things and at all times was the prerogative of 
bravery, rather than of effeminate weakness (which 
breaks out in anger, like a swelling sore, from the 
troubled and wounded spirit), he went away full of 
indignation and bitterness towards the people. The 
younger patricians, too, that element in the city 
which made most vaunt of noble birth and was most 
showy, had always been amazingly devoted to the 
man, and, adhering to him now, when their presence 
did him no good, fanned his anger by their sympa- 


1 In a letter to Dio (Hpist. iv. ud fin.). 
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thetic vexation and sorrow. For he was their leader 
and willing teacher of the art of war in their 
campaigns, and inspired them in their victories with 
a zeal for valour, which had no tinge of mutual 
jealousy. 

XVI. In the meantime grain came to Rome, a great 
part of it bought in Italy, but an equal amount sent 
as a present from Syracuse, where Gelo was tyrant. 
Most of the people were consequently in great hope, 
expecting that the city would be delivered both from its 
scarcity and its discord. The senate, accordingly, was 
convened at once, and the people, flocking about the 
senate-house, awaited the result of its deliberations. 
They expected that the market-price for grain would 
now be moderate, and that what had been sent as a 
present would be distributed gratis. For there were 
some in the senate who so advised that body. But 
Marcius rose in his place and vehemently attacked 
those who favoured the multitude, calling them dem- 
agogues and betrayers of the aristocracy, and declar- 
ing that they were nourishing, to their own harm, the 
evil seeds of boldness and insolence which had been 
sown among the rabble; these they should have 
choked when they first sprang up, and not have 
strengthened the people by such a powerful magis- 
tracy as the tribunate. But now their body was for- 
midable, because it got everything that it desired, 
allowed no constraint upon its will, and refused to 
obey the consuls, but had their own leaders in anarchy, 
whom they styled their rulers. To sit there, more- 
over, voting such a people largesses and supplies, like 
those Greeks where democracy is most extreme, 
he said was nothing more nor less than maintaining 
them in their disobedience, to the common destruc- 
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tion of all. “For they surely will not say that they 
are getting these as a grateful return for the military 
services which they omitted, and the secessions by 
which they renounced their country, and the ca- 
lumnies against the senate which they have counten- 
anced. They will rather be confident that your fears 
drive you to subserviency and flattery when you make 
them these gifts and concessions, and will set no limit 
to their disobedience, nor cease from their quarrels 
and seditions. Such action on our part would there- 
fore be sheer madness; but if we are wise, we shall 
take their tribunate away from them, for it makes 
the consulship null and void, and divides the city. 
This is no longer one, as before, but has been cut in 
two, so that we can never grow together again, or be 
of one mind, or cease afflicting and confounding one 
another.” 

XVII. With many such words as these Marcius 
was beyond measure successful in filling the younger 
senators, and almost all the wealthy ones, with his 
own fierce enthusiasm, and they cried out that he 
was the only man in the city who disdained submis- 
sion and flattery. But some of the older senators op- 
posed him, suspecting the outcome. And the outcome 
was wholly bad. For the tribunes were present, and 
when they saw that the proposal of Marcius was 
likely to prevail, they ran out among the crowd with 
loud cries, calling upon the plebeians to rally to their 
help. Then there was a stormy session of the as- 
sembly, and when the speech of Marcius was reported 
to it, the people were carried away with fury and 
almost burst in upon the senate. But the tribunes 
made their formal denunciation of Marcius, and sum- 
moned him by messenger to come before them and 
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make his defence. And when he insolently drove 
away the officers who brought their message, they 
went themselves, attended by the aediles, to bring 
him by force, and tried to lay hands upon his person. 
But the patricians, banding together, drove the tri- 
bunes away, and actually beat the aediles. 

By this time, then, evening had fallen, which put 
an end to the tumult; but as soon as it was day, the 
exasperated people came running together from all 
quarters into the forum. When the consuls saw this, 
they were alarmed for the city, and convening the 
senate, urged them to consider how, by reasonable 
proposals and suitable resolutions, they might soothe 
and pacify the multitude, since it was not a time for 
ambitious rivalry, nor would they be wise in contend- 
ing for their dignity, but the crisis was severe and 
critical, and demanded measures that were considerate 
and humane. The majority of the senate acceding 
to these views, the consuls went out and reasoned 
with the people as well as they could, and tried to 
mollify them, answering their accusations in a reason- 
able manner, and making only a moderate use of 
admonition and tebuke; as regarded the price of 
provisions and market supplies, they declared there 
should be no difference between them. 

XVIII. Accordingly, the greater part of the people 
showed signs of relenting, and it was evident, from 
their decorous and sober attention, that they were on 
the way to be controlled and won over. Then the 
tribunes rose and declared that since the senate was 
now acting soberly, the people in their turn would 
make such concessions as were fair and honourable. 
They insisted, however, that Marcius should make 
answer to the following charges: Could he deny that 
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he had instigated the senate to violate the constitu- 
tion and abrogate the powers of the people? When 
summoned to appear before them, had he not refused ? 
And finally, by insulting and beating the aediles in 
the forum, had he not done all in his power to incite 
the citizens to arms and bring about a civil war? 
They made this demand with a desire either that 
Marcius should be publicly humiliated, if, contrary to 
his nature, he curbed his haughty spirit and sued for 
the favour of the people; or, if he yielded to his 
natural promptings, that he should do something 
which would justify their wrath against him and 
make it implacable. The latter was what they the 
rather expected, and they rightly estimated the man’s 
character. 

For he came and stood before them as one who 
would defend himself, and the people were quiet and 
silent in his presence. But when, instead of the more 
or less deprecatory language expected by his audience, 
he began not only to employ an offensive boldness of 
speech, which at last became actual denunciation, but 
also to show, by the tone of his voice and the cast of 
his countenance, that his fearlessness was not far re- 
moved from disdain and contempt, then the people 
was exasperated, and gave evident signs that his 
words roused their impatience and indignation. Upon 
this, Sicinius, the boldest of the tribunes, after a 
brief conference with his colleagues, made formal 
proclamation that Marcius was condemned 'to death 
by the tribunes of the people, and ordered the aediles 
to take him up to the Tarpeian rock at once, and cast 
him down the cliff below. But when the aediles laid 
hold of his person, it seemed, even to many of the 
plebeians, a horrible and monstrous act; the patricians, 
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moreover, utterly beside themselves, distressed and 
horror stricken, rushed with loud cries to his aid. 
Some of them actually pushed away the officers 
making the arrest, and got Marcius among them- 
selves; some stretched out their hands in supplica- 
tion of the multitude, since words and cries were of 
no avail amid such disorder and confusion. At last 
the friends and kindred of the tribunes, perceiving 
that it was impossible, without slaying many pa- 
tricians, to lead Marcius away and punish him, per- 
suaded them to remit what was unusual and oppressive 
in his sentence, not to use violence and put him to 
death without a trial, but to surrender him and refer 
his case to the people. Then Sicinius, becoming 
calm, asked the patricians what they meant by taking 
Marcius away from the people when it wished to 
punish him. But the patricians asked in their turn: 
«* What then is your purpose, and what do ye mean, 
by thus dragging one of the foremost men of Rome, 
without a trial, to a savage and illegal punishment ?”’ 
“‘ Well then,” said Sicinius, “ye shall not have any 
such excuse for factious quarrel with the people; for 
they grant your demand that the man have a trial. 
And we cite thee, Marcius, to appear before the 
citizens on the third market-day ensuing, and con- 
vince them, if you can, of your innocence, assured 
that they will decide your case by vote.” 

XIX. For the time being, then, the patricians were 
satisfied with this truce, and went away in glad poss- 
ession of Marcius. But in the time which inter- 
vened before the third market-day (for the Romans 
hold their markets every ninth day, calling them, 
therefore, “nundinae”’), a campaign was undertaken 
against the city of Antium, which led them to hope 
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that the issue might be avoided altogether. The 
campaign would last long enough, they thought, for 
the people to become tractable, after their rage had 
languished or altogether disappeared by reason of 
their occupation with the war. But presently, when 
the citizens returned home after a speedy settlement 
of their dispute with Antium, the patricians were in 
frequent conclave, being full of fear, and deliberating 
how they might not surrender Marcius, and yet pre- 
vent the popular leaders from throwing the people 
again into tumult and disorder. Appius Claudius, 
indeed, who was counted among those most hostile 
to the claims of the people, said with all solemnity 
that the senate would destroy itself and utterly 
betray the government of the city, if it should suffer 
the people to wield their vote in judgement on the 
patricians. But the oldest senators, and those most 
inclined to favour the people, maintained on the con- 
trary that it would not be rendered harsh or severe 
by its exercise of this power, but mild and humane ; 
for since it did not despise the senate, but rather 
thought itself despised by that body, the prerogative 
of trying a senator would be a solace to its feelings 
and a mark of honour, so that as soon as it proceeded 
to vote it would lay aside its wrath. 

XX. Marcius, therefore, seeing that the senate 
was in suspense between its kindly feelings towards 
him and its fear of the people, asked the tribunes 
what the accusations against him were, and on what 
charge he would be tried if they led him before the 
people. They replied that the charge against him 
was usurpation, and that they would prove him guilty 
of planning a usurpation of the government. There- 
upon he rose of his own accord and said he was going 
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at once before the people to make his defence, and 
would deprecate no manner of trial, nor, should he 
be found guilty, any form of punishment; “ Only,” 
said he, “see that ye confine yourselves to the charge 
mentioned, and do not play false with the senate.” 
The tribunes agreed to this, and on these terms the 
trial was held. 

But when the people were come together, in the 
first place, the tribunes insisted that the votes be 
cast not by centuries,! but by tribes, thus making 
the indigent and officious rabble, which had no 
thought of honour, superior in voting power to the 
wealthy and well known citizens of the military 
class. In the second place, abandoning the charge 
of usurpation, which could not be proven, they dwelt 
again upon the speech which Marcius had previously 
made in the senate, when he protested against the 
lowering of the market-price of grain, and urged 
them to take the tribunate away from the people. 
They also added a fresh charge against him, namely, 
his distribution of the spoils which he had taken 
from the country of Antium; these, they said, he 
had not turned into the public treasury, but had dis- 
tributed them among those who made the campaign 
with him. By this accusation Marcius is said to have 
been more disturbed than by all the rest. For he 
had not expected it, and was not ready at once 
with an answer which would satisfy the people, but 
began to praise those who had made the campaign, 
whereupon he was clamorously interrupted by those 
who had not made it, and they were the more 
numerous. In the end, therefore, the vote was taken 


4 Out of the 193 centuries, the richest class alone had 98, 
against 95 of all the other five classes put together. 
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by tribes, and a majority of three condemned him.! 
The penalty assigned was perpetual banishment. 
After the result was announced, the people went off 
in greater elation and delight than they had ever 
shown for any victory in battle over their enemies ; : 
but the senate was in distress and dire dejection, 
repenting now and vexed to the soul that they had 
not done and suffered all things rather than allow 
the people to insult them in the exercise of such 
great powers. And there was no need. now of dress 
or other marks of distinction in telling one class from 
another, but it was clear at once that he who rejoiced 
was a plebeian, and he who was vexed, a patrician. 

XXII. Albeit Marcius himself, who was neither 
daunted nor humbled, but in mien, port, and count- 
enance fully composed, seemed the only man among 
all the distressed patricians who was not touched by 
his evil plight. And this was not due to calculation, 
or gentleness, or to a calm endurance of his fate, but 
he was stirred by rage and deep resentment, and 
this, although the many know it not, is pain. For 
when pain is transmuted into anger, it is consumed, 
as it were, by its flames, and casts off its own humility 
and sloth. Wherefore the angry man makes a show 
of activity, as he who has a fever is hot, his spirit 
being, so to speak, afflicted with throbbing, disten- 
tion, and inflation. And that such was his condition, 
Marcius showed right quickly by his conduct. 

He went home, where his mother and his wife met 
him with wailings and loud lamentations, and after 
embracing them and bidding them to bear with 
equanimity the fate that had come upon them, he 


1 Dionysius Hal. (vii. 64) says that nine of the twenty-one 
tribes voted to acquit Marcius. 
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straightway departed and went to the city gate. 
Thither all the patricians in a body escorted him, 
but without taking anything or asking for anything 
he departed, having only three or four of his clients 
with him. For a few days he remained by himself 
at some country place, torn by many conflicting coun- 
sels, such as his anger suggested to him, purposing 
no good or helpful thing at all, but only how he 
might take vengeance on the Romans, At last he 
determined to incite some neighbouring nation to a 
formidable war against them. Accordingly, he set 
out to make trial of the Volscians first, knowing that 
they were still abundantly supplied with men and 
money, and thinking that they had been not so 
much crippled in power by their recent defeats as 
filled with contentious wrath against the Romans. 
XXII. Now there was a certain man of Antium, 
Tullus Aufidius by name, who, by reason of his wealth 
and bravery and conspicuous lineage, had the standing 
of a king among all the Volscians. By this man 
Marcius knew himself to be hated as no other Roman 
was ; for they had often exchanged threats and chal- 
lenges in the battles which they had fought, and 
such emulous boastings as the ambitious ardour of 
youthful warriors prompts had given rise to a mutual 
hatred of their own, in addition to that of their 
peoples. However, since he saw that Tullus had a 
certain grandeur of spirit, and that he, more than 
all other Volscians, was eager to retaliate upon the 
Romans, if they gave him any opportunity, Marcius 
bore witness to the truth of him who said!: “ With 
anger it is hard to fight; for whatsoe’er it wishes, 


1 Heracleitus, Fragment 105 (Bywater, Heraclits Ephesti 
relequiae, p. 41). 
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that it buys, even at the cost of life.” For, putting 
on such clothing and attire as would make him seem, 
to any one who saw him, least like the man he was, 
like Odysseus, 


“ He went into the city of his deadly foes.” } 


XXIII. It was evening, and many met him, but 
no man knew him. He proceeded, therefore, to the 
house of Tullus, and slipping in unawares, took his © 
seat at the hearth? in silence, covered his head, and 
remained there motionless. The people of the house 
were amazed, and did not venture to raise him up, 
for his mien and his silence gave him a certain dig- 
nity ; but they told Tullus, who was at supper, what 
a strange thing had happened. Tullus rose from table 
and came to him, and asked him who he was, and 
why he was come. At this, then, Marcius uncovered 
his head, and after a slight pause, said: “If thou 
dost not yet recognize me, Tullus, but disbelievest 
thine eyes, I must be my own accuser. I am 
Caius Marcius, he who has wrought thee and the 
Volscians most harm, and the surname of Coriolanus 
which I bear permits no denial of this. I have won 
no other prize for all the toils and perils which I 
have undergone than the name which is a badge of 
my enmity to your people. This, indeed, cannot be 
taken away from me; but of everything else I have 
been stripped, through the envy and insolence of the 
Roman people, and the cowardly treachery of the 
magistrates and those of my own order. I have been 
driven into exile, too, and am become a suppliant at 
thy hearth, not for the sake of security and safety,— 

1 Odyssey, iv. 246. 

we Tae place of refuge for the suppliant. Cf. Odyssey, 
vii. . 
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1 Livy simply says that Marcius was kindly received by 
the Volscians, and that he lodged with Tullus (ii. 35, 6). 
eae er a agree closely with Dionysius Hal. vii. 67 
and viii, 1. 
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for why should I come hither if I were afraid of 
death ?>—but with a desire to take vengeance on 
those who have driven me forth, which I take at 
once when I put myself in thy power. If, then, 
thou art eager to assail thine enemies, come, good 
Sir, take advantage of my calamities, and make my 
individual misfortune the good fortune of all the 
Volscians ; I shall fight better for you than I have 
against you, in just so far as those who know the 
secrets of their enemies fight better than those who 
do not. But if thou hast given up hope, neither do 
I wish to live, nor is it for thine advantage to spare 
one who has long been an enemy and a foe, and now 
is unprofitable and useless.” 

When Tullus heard this, he was wonderfully 
pleased, and giving him his right hand, said: “ Rise 
up, Marcius, and be of good courage. In giving 
thyself to us, thou bringest us a great good, and 
thou mayest expect a greater one still from the 
Volscians.” Then he entertained Marcius at table 
with every mark of kindness, and during the ensu- 
ing days they took counsel together concerning the 
war.! 

XXIV. But at Rome, owing to the hatred of the 
people by the patricians, who were especially em- 
bittered by the condemnation of Marcius, there were 
great commotions, and many signs from heaven were 
reported by seers, priests, and private persons, which 
could not be ignored. One of these is said to have 
been as follows. There was one Titus Latinus,? a 
man of no great prominence, but of quiet and modest 
life in general, and free from superstitious fears, as 

* The story is found in Livy, ii. 36, and in Valerius 
Maximus, i. 7, 4. 
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he was also, and yet more, from vain pretensions. 
This man dreamed that Jupiter appeared to him, and 
bade him tell the senate that the dancer, whom they 
had appointed to head his procession, was a bad one, 
and gave him the greatest displeasure. After having 
this vision, Titus said, he gave it no thought at all 
at first, but after he had seen it a second and a third 
time, and still neglected it, he had suffered the loss 
of an excellent son by death, and had himself be- 
come suddenly palsied. This story he told after 
having been brought into the senate on a litter, 
and no sooner had he told it, they say, than he at 
at once felt the strength return to his body, and 
rose up, and went away, walking without aid. In 
amazement, then, the senators made a careful in- 
vestigation of the matter. 

Now, what had happened was this. A certain man 
had handed over one of his slaves to other slaves, 
with orders to scourge him through the forum, and 
then put him to death. While they were executing 
this commission and tormenting the poor wretch, 
whose pain and suffering made him writhe and twist 
himself horribly, the sacred procession in honour of 
Jupiter chanced to come up behind. Many of those 
who took part in it were, indeed, scandalized at the 
joyless sight and the unseemly contortions of. the 
victim, but no one made any protest; they merely 
heaped abuse and curses on the head of the master 
who was inflicting such a cruel punishment. For in 
those days the Romans treated their slaves with great 
kindness, because they worked and even ate with 
them themselves, and were therefore more familiar 
and gentle with them. And it was a severe punish- 
ment for a slave who had committed a fault, if he 
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? According to Livy (ii. 36 and 37), it was at the hy nea 
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was obliged to take the piece of wood with which 
they prop up the pole of a waggon, and carry it 
around through the neighbourhood. For he who 
had been seen undergoing this punishment no longer 
had any credit in his own or neighbouring house- 
holds. And he was called “ furcifer’’; for what the 
Greeks call a prop, or support, is called “furca”’ by 
the Romans. 

XXV. When, therefore, Latinus had reported his 
vision to the senators, and they were at a loss to 
know who the unpleasant and bad dancer was who 
had headed the procession referred to, some of them 
were led, owing to the extraordinary nature of his 
punishment, to think of the slave who had been 
scourged through the forum and then put to death. 
Accordingly, with the concurrence of the priests, 
the master of the slave was punished, and the pro- 
cession and spectacles in honour of the god were 
exhibited anew.! 

Now it would seem that Numa, who in other 
respects also was a very wise director of sacred 
rites, had very properly sought to secure the people's 
reverent attention by means of the following ordin- 
ance. When, namely, magistrates or priests perform 
any religious function, a herald goes before, crying 
with a loud voice, “ Hoc age.” The meaning of the 
cry is, Mind this! and it warns the people to give 
heed to the sacred rites, and suffer no task or demand 
of business to intervene,? implying that men per- 
form most of their duties under some sort of com- 
pulsion and by constraint. And it is customary for 


ee made known by the dream of Latinus, that the 
olscians were sent out of the city, as described by Plutarch 
in chapter xxvi. 1. Cf. Numa, xiv. 2. 
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1 See the following Comparison, ii. 2. 
* According to Livy (ii. 37, 1-7), it was Tullus himself 
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the Romans to renew sacrifices and processions and 
spectacles, not only for such a reason as the above, 
but also for trivial reasons. For instance, if one of 
the horses drawing the sacred chariots called Tensae 
gives out; or again, if the charioteer takes hold of 
the reins with his left hand, they decree that the 
procession be renewed. And in later ages, a single 
sacrifice has been performed thirty times, because 
again and again some failure or offence was thought 
to occur. Such is the reverent care of the Romans 
in religious matters. 

XXVI. But Marcius and Tullus were secretly con- 
ferring at Antium with the chief men, and were 
urging them to begin the war while the Romans 
were torn by internal dissensions. And when shame 
restrained them from this course, because they had 
agreed to a truce and cessation of hostilities for two 
years, the Romans themselves furnished them with a 
pretext, by making proclamation at the spectacles 
and games, because of some suspicion or slanderous 
report, that the visiting Volscians must leave the 
city before sunset. Some say! that this was due to 
a deceitful stratagem of Marcius, who sent a man to 
the consuls in Rome, bearing the false charge that 
the Volscians purposed to fall upon the Romans at 
the spectacles, and set the city on fire.2. This pro- 
clamation made all the Volscians more embittered 
against the Romans; and Tullus, magnifying the 
incident, and goading them on, at last persuaded 
them to send ambassadors to Rome? and demand 
back the territory and the cities which had been 
who came to the consuls, as had been planned with Marcius. 
Plutarch agrees rather with Dionysius Hal. viii. 3. 


3 Livy speaks only of a revolt (ii. 38, jin.). Plutarch 
agrees with Dionysius Hal. viii. 4-10. 
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taken from the Volscians in war. But the Romans, 
after hearing the ambassadors, were full of indigna- 
tion, and replied that the Volscians might be first to 
take up arms, but the Romans would be last to lay 
them down. Upon receiving this answer, Tullus 
called a general assembly of his people, and after 
they had voted for the war, advised them to call in 
Marcius, cherishing no resentment against him, but 
firmly convinced that he would be more helpful as 
an ally than he had been injurious as a foe. 

XXVII. Marcius was therefore called in, and held 
a conference with the assembly; they saw from his 
speech that he was as eloquent as his exploits in 
arms had taught them that he was warlike, and were 
convinced of his surpassing intelligence and daring; 
so they appointed him general with Tullus, and gave 
him full powers to conduct the war. Fearing, then, 
that the time needed to equip and marshal the 
Volscians would be so long as to rob him of his best 
opportunity for action, he left orders with the magis- 
trates and chief men of the city to assemble and 
provide the remaining forces and supplies that were 
requisite, while he himself, after persuading the most 
ardent spirits to march forth as volunteers with him 
and not stop for formal enrolment, burst into the 
Roman territory of a sudden, when no one expected 
it. Consequently he secured such abundance of 
booty that the Volscians had more than they could 
possibly do to use it in their camp or carry it off 
home. But the abundant supplies secured, and the 
great injury and damage done to the enemy's country, 
were, in his eyes, the most insignificant result of that 
expedition ; its chief result, and his main object in 
making it, was to furnish the people of Rome with 
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1 There is nothing of this preliminary foray in Livy. It is 
on the main expedition (chap. xxviii.) that the patrician lands 
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fresh charges against the patricians. For while he 
maltreated and destroyed everything else, he kept a. 
vigorous watch over the lands of the patricians, and 
would not suffer anyone to hurt them or take any- 
thing from them. This led to still further accusa- 
tions and broils between the parties in the city; the 
patricians accused the people of unjustly driving out 
an influential man, and the people charged the pa- 
tricians with bringing Marcius up against them in a 
spirit of revenge, and then enjoying the spectacle of 
what others suffered by the war, while the war itself 
protected their own wealth and property outside the 
city. After Marcius had accomplished his purposes, 
and greatly helped the Volscians towards courage 
and scorn of their enemies, he led his forces back 
in safety.! 

XXVIII. The entire force of the Volscians was 
assembled with speed and alacrity, and was then 
seen to be so large that they determined to leave a 
part of it behind for the security of their cities, and 
with the other part to march against the Romans. 
Moreover, Marcius left it to the choice of Tullus 
which of the two divisions he would command. Then 
Tullus, remarking that Marcius was clearly in no 
wise inferior to himself in valour, and had enjoyed a 
better fortune in all his battles, bade him lead the 
division that was to take the field, and he himself 
would remain behind to guard the cities and provide 
what was requisite for the army abroad.? With a 
stronger force than before, then, Marcius set out first 
against Circeii, a city which was a colony of Rome; 
are spared (ii. 39). According to Dionysius (viii. 12), Tullus 
led one division into the territory of the Latins, Marcius the 
other into that of Rome, and both brought back enormous 
booty. 2 Cf. Dionysius, viii. 13. 
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this surrendered to him of its own accord, and he 
did it no harm. Next, he laid waste the country of 
the Latins, where he expected that the Romans 
would engage him in defence of the Latins, who 
were their allies and by frequent messengers were 
calling upon them for help. But the commons were 
indifferent to the appeal, the consuls were unwilling 
to risk a campaign during the short time left of their 
term of office, and therefore the Latin envoys were 
dismissed. Under these circumstances Marcius led 
his forces against their cities, and taking by assault 
those which offered resistance to him, namely, To- 
lerium, Lavicum, Pedum, and later Bola, he made 
slaves of the inhabitants and plundered their property. 
But for those who came over to him of their own 
accord he showed much concern, and that they might 
suffer no harm, even against his wishes, he encamped 
as far as he could from them, and held aloof from 
their territory. 

XXIX. But after he had taken Bola, a city not 
more than twelve miles away from Rome, where he 
got much treasure and put almost all the adults to 
the sword; and after the Volscians even who had 
been ordered to remain in their cites grew impatient, 
and came trooping in arms to Marcius, declaring that 
he was the sole and only general whom they would 
recognize as their leader, then his name was great 
throughout all Italy, and men thought with amaze- 
ment how the valour of a single man, upon his 
changing sides, had effected such a marvellous turn 
in affairs. 

At Rome, however, all was disorder; its citizens 
refused to fight, and spent their whole time in cabals 
and factious disputes with one another, until tidings 
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came that the enemy had laid close siege to Lavinium, 
where the sacred symbols of the ancestral gods of 
the Romans were stored up, and from which their 
nation took its origin, since- that was the first city 
which Aeneas founded. This produced an astonishing 
and universal change of opinion in the commons, as 
well as one which was altogether strange and unex- 
pected in the patricians. For the commons were 
eager to repeal the sentence against Marcius and 
invite him back to the city; whereas the senate, on 
assembling and considering the proposition, rejected 
and vetoed it; either because they were angrily bent on 
opposing all the people’s desires ; or else because they 
were unwilling that Marcius should owe his restoration 
to the kindness of the people; or because they were 
now angry at Marcius himself, seeing that he was injur- 
ing all alike, although he had not been ill-treated by 
all, and showed himself an enemy of his whole country, 
although he knew that the most influential and 
powerful men in it sympathised with him and shared 
in his wrongs. When this decision of the senate 
was made public, the people was powerless ; ; it could 
not by its vote enact a law, without a previous decree 
of the senate. 

XXX. But Marcius, when he heard of it, was yet 
more exasperated, and raising the siege of Lavinium, 
marched against Rome in wrath, and encamped at 
the so-called Fossae Cluiliae, only five miles distant 
from the city. Although the sight of him produced 
terror and great confusion there, still, it put a stop 
for the present to their dissensions ; for no one longer, 
whether consul or senator, dared to oppose the people 
in the matter of restoring Marcius. On the contrary, 
when they saw the women running frantic in the 
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city, and the aged men resorting to the sacred shrines 
with suppliant tears and prayers, and everywhere an 
utter lack of courage and saving counsels, then all 
agreed that the people had done well to seek a 
reconciliation with Marcius, but that the senate had 
made a total mistake in beginning then to indulge 
its wrath and revengeful spirit, when it had been 
well to lay such feelings aside. It was, therefore, 
unanimously decided to send ambassadors to Marcius, 
offering him the privilege of returning to his country, 
and begging him to stop his war upon them. More- 
over, the messengers from the senate were kinsmen 
and friends of Marcius, and expected to be treated 
with great friendliness in their first interview with 
a man who was a relative and associate of theirs. 
But matters turned out quite otherwise; for after 
being led through the camp of the enemy, they 
found him seated in great state, and looking insuf- 
ferably stern. Surrounded by the chief men of the 
Volscians, he bade the Romans declare their wishes. 
They did so, in reasonable and considerate language, 
and with a manner suitable to their position, and 
when they had ceased, he made an answer which, 
so far as it concerned himself, was full of bitterness 
and anger at their treatment of him, and in behalf 
of the Volscians, as their general, he ordered the 
restitution of the cities and territory which had 
been torn from them in war, and the passage of 
a decree granting the Volscians, as allies, equal 
civic rights, as had been done for the Latins. 
For no respite from the war would be secure and 
lasting, he said, except it be based on just and 
equal rights. Moreover, he gave them thirty days 
for deliberation, and when the ambassadors were 
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: a is nothing of this withdrawal of forces in Livy 
(ii, 39). 
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gone, he immediately withdrew his forces from the 
country.! : 

XXXI. This was the first ground of complaint 
against him which was laid hold of by those of the 
Volscians who had long been jealous of him, and 
uneasy at the influence which he had acquired. 
Among these was Tullus also, not because he had 
been personally wronged at all by Marcius, but be- 
cause he was only too human. For he was vexed 
to find his reputation wholly obscured and himself 
neglected by the Volscians, who thought that Marcius 
alone was everything to them, and that their other 
leaders should be content with whatever share of 
influence and authority he might bestow upon them. 
This was the reason why the first seeds of denuncia- 
tion were sown in secret, and now, banding together, 
the malcontents shared their resentment with one 
another, and called the withdrawal of Marcius a 
betrayal, not so much of cities and armies, as of 
golden opportunities, which prove the salvation or 
the loss of these as well as of everything else; for 
he had granted a respite of thirty days from war, 
although in war the greatest changes might occur 
in much less time than this. 

And yet Marcius did not spend this time in idle- 
ness, but fell upon the enemy’s allies, harassed and 
ravaged their territories, and captured seven of their 
large and populous cities.2) And the Romans did not 
venture to come to their aid, but their spirits were 
full of hesitation, and their attitude toward the war 
was that of men who are completely benumbed and 


paralyzed. And when the time had passed, and 


2 Cf. Dionysius, viii. 36. Chapters xxviii.-xxx. in Plutarch 
agree closely with Dionysius viii. 14-35. 
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Marcius was at hand again with his entire force, ie 


sent out another embassy to entreat him to moderate 
his wrath, withdraw the Volscian army from the 
country, and then make such proposals and settle- 
ments as he thought best for both nations; for the 
Romans would make no concessions through fear, 
. but if he thought that the Volscians ought to obtain 
certain favours, all such would be granted them 
if they laid down their arms. Marcius replied that, 
as general of the Volscians, he would make no 
answer to this, but as one who was still a citizen 
of Rome, he advised and exhorted them to adopt 
more moderate views of what justice required, and 
come to him in three days with a ratification of 
his previous demands; but if they should decide 
otherwise, they must know well that it was not 
safe for them to come walking into his camp again 
with empty phrases. 

XXXII. When the embassy had returned and the 
senate had heard its report, it was felt that the city 
was tossing on the billows of a great tempest, and 
therefore the last and sacred anchor was let down. 
A decree was passed that all the priests of the gods, 
and the celebrants or custodians of the mysteries, 
and those who practised the ancient and ancestral 
art of divination from the flight of birds,—that all 
these should go to Marcius, arrayed as was the custom 
of each in the performance of their sacred rites, and 
should urge him in the same manner as before to put 
a stop to the war, and then to confer with his fellow- 
citizens regarding the Volscians. He did, indeed, 
admit this embassy into his camp, but made no other 
concession, nor did he act or speak more mildly, 
but told them to make a settlement on his former 
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terms, or else accept the war.! Accordingly, when 
the priests had returned, it was decided to remain 
quietly in the city, guarding its walls, and repulsing 
the enemy, should he make an attack. They put 
their hopes in time especially, and in the vicissitudes 
of fortune, since they knew not how to save them- 
selves by their own efforts, but turmoil, terror, and 
rumours of evil possessed the city. At last some- 
thing happened that was like what Homer often 
mentions, although people generally do not wholly 
believe it. For when some great and unusual deed 
is to be done, that poet declares in his stately 
manner :— 


“He then was inspired by the goddess, flashing-eyed 
Athene”’;? 


and again :— 


“ But some immortal turned his mind by lodging in 
his heart 
A fear of what the folk would say ’”’ ;% 


and again :— 


“Kither through some suspicion, or else a god so 
bade him do’”’ ;4 


but people despise Homer and say that with his im- 
possible exploits and incredible tales he makes it 
impossible to believe in every man’s power to de- 
termine his own choice of action. This, however, 
is not what Homer does, but those acts which are 
natural, customary, and the result of reasoning, he 


1 Cf. Livy, ii. 39, 12; Dionysius, viii. 38. 
2 Odyssey, xviii. 158 = xxi. i. (77 8 &pa). 
3 Not to be found now in Homer. 4 Odyssey, ix. 339. 
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attributes to our own volition, and he certainly says 
frequently :-— 


« But I formed a plan within my lordly heart” ;! 
and also :— 


‘‘So he spake, and Peleus’ son was sore distressed, 
and his heart 
Within his shaggy breast between two courses was 
divided ”’ ; 2 
and again :— 
« But him no whit 
Could she persuade from his integrity, the fiery- 
hearted Bellerophon ”’ ; 


while in exploits of a strange and extraordinary 
nature, requiring some rush of inspiration, and des- 
perate courage, he does not represent the god as 
taking away, but as prompting, a man’s choice of 
action; nor yet as creating impulses in a man, but 
rather conceptions which lead to impulses, and by 
these his action is not made involuntary, but his 
will is set in motion, while courage and hope are 
added to sustain him. For either the influence of 
the gods must be wholly excluded from all initiating 
power over our actions, or in what other way can 
they assist and co-operate with men? They certainly 
do not mould our bodies by their direct agency, nor 
give the requisite change to the action of our hands 
and feet, but rather, by certain motives, conceptions, 
and purposes, they rouse the active and elective 
powers of our spirits, or, on the other hand, divert 
and check them. 


' Odyssey, ix, 299. 7 Iliad, i. 188f. 3 Iliad, vi. 161 f. 
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1 Chapter xxiii. 

2 “Then the matrons came in a body to Veturia, the 
mother of Coriolanus, and Volumnia, his wife. Whether 
this was the result of public counsel, or of the women’s fear, 
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XXXIII. Now in Rome, at the time of which I . 
speak, various groups of women visited the various 
temples, but the greater part of them, and those of 
highest station, carried their supplications to the 
altar of Jupiter Capitolinus. Among these was Va- 
leria, a sister of that Publicola who had done the 
Romans so many eminent services both as warrior 
and statesman. Publicola, indeed, had died some 
time before, as I have related in his Life;1 but 
Valeria was still enjoying her repute and honour in 
the city, where her life was thought to adorn her 
lineage. This woman, then, suddenly seized with 
one of those feelings which I have been describing, 
and laying hold of the right expedient with a pur- 
pose not uninspired of heaven, rose up herself, bade 
the other women all rise, and came with them to the 
house of Volumnia,? the mother of Marcius. After 
entering and finding her seated with her daughter- 
in-law, and holding the children of Marcius on her 
lap, Valeria called about her the women who had 
followed, and said: “We whom thou seest here, 
Volumnia, and thou, Vergilia, are come as women to 
women, obeying neither senatorial edict nor consular 
command; but our god, as it would seem, taking 
pity on our supplication, put into our hearts an im- 
pulse to come hither to you and beseech you to do 
that which will not only be the salvation of us our- 
selves and of the citizens besides, but also lift you 
who consent to do it to a more conspicuous fame 
than that which the daughters of the Sabines won, 
when they brought their fathers and husbands out 


I cannot ascertain.”—Livy, ii. 40, 1. In Dionysius also 
(viii. 39, 40), whom Plutarch seems otherwise to be following, 
Veturia is the nother, and Volumnia the wife, of Marcius. 
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of war into friendship and peace. Arise, come with 
us to Marcius, and join with us in supplicating him, 
bearing this just and true testimony in behalf of 
your country, that, although she has suffered much 
wrong at his hands, she has neither done nor thought 
of doing harm to you, in her anger, but restores 
you to him, even though she is destined to obtain 
no equitable treatment at his hands.” 

These words of Valeria were seconded by the cries 
of the other women with her, and Volumnia gave 
them this answer :—“O women, not only have we 
an equal share with you in the common calamities, 
but we have an additional misery of our own, in that 
we have lost the fame and virtue of Marcius, and see 
his person protected in command, rather than pre- 
served from death, by the arms of our enemies. And 
yet it is the greatest of our misfortunes that our 
native city is become so utterly weak as to place her 
hopes in us. For I know not whether the man will 
have any regard for us, since he has none for his 
country, which he once set before mother and wife 
and children. However, take us and use us and 
bring us to him; if we can do nothing else, we can 
at least breathe out our lives in supplications for our 
country.” 

XXXIV. After this, she took the children and 
Vergilia and went with the other women to the camp 
of the Volscians. The sight of them, and the piti- 
fulness of it, produced even in their enemies rever- 
ence and silence. Now it chanced that Marcius was 
seated on a tribunal with his chief officers. When, 
accordingly, he saw the women approaching, he was 
amazed ; and when he recognized his mother, who 
walked at their head, he would fain have persisted 
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in his previous inflexible and implacable course, but, 
mastered by his feelings, and confounded at what he 
saw, he could not endure to remain seated while 
they approached him, but descended quickly from 
the tribunal and ran to meet them. He saluted his 
mother first, and held her a long time in his embrace, 
and then his wife and children, sparing now neither 
tears nor caresses, but suffering himself as it were to 
be borne away by a torrent of emotion. 

XXXV. But when he was sated with this, and 
perceived that his mother now wished to say some- 
thing, he brought to his side the councillors of the 
Volscians, and heard Volumnia speak as follows: 
‘‘Thou seest, my son, even if we do not speak our- 
selves, and canst judge from the wretchedness of our 
garb and aspect, to what a pitiful state thy banish- 
ment has reduced us. And now be sure that we 
who come to thee are of all women most unhappy, 
since fortune has made the sight which should have 
been most sweet, most dreadful for us, as I behold 
my son, and this wife of thine her husband, encamped 
against the walls of our native city. And that which 
for the rest is an assuagement of all misfortune and 
misery, namely prayer to the gods, has become for 
us most impracticable ; for we cannot ask from the 
gods both victory for our country and at the same 
time safety for thee, but that which any one of our 
foes might imprecate upon us as a curse, this must 
be the burden of our prayers. For thy wife and 
children must needs be deprived either of their 
country or of thee. As for me, I will not wait to 
have the war decide this issue for me while [ live, 
but unless I can persuade thee to substitute friend- 
ship and concord for dissension and hostility, and so 
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to become a benefactor of both parties rather than a 
destroyer of one of them, then consider and be well 
assured that thou canst not assail thy country with- 
out first treading underfoot the corpse of her who 
bore thee. For it does not behoove me to await that 
day on which I shall behold my son either led in 
triumph by his fellow-citizens or triumphing over his 
country. If, then, I asked you to save your country 
by ruining the Volscians, the question before thee 
would be a grievous one, my son, and hard to 
decide, since it is neither honourable for a man to 
destroy his fellow-citizens, nor just for him to betray 
those who have put their trust in him; but as it is, 
we ask only a relief from evils, something which 
would be salutary for both parties alike, but more 
conducive to fame and honour for the Volscians, 
because their superiority in arms will give them the 
appearance of bestowing the greatest of blessings, 
namely peace and friendship, although they get these 
no less themselves. If these blessings are realized, it 
will be chiefly due to thee; if they are not, then 
thou alone wilt bear the blame from both nations. 
And though the issues of war are obscure, this is 
manifest, that if victorious, thou wilt only be thy 
country’s destroying demon, and if defeated, the 
world will think that, to satisfy thy wrath, thou 
didst bring down the greatest calamities upon men 
who were thy benefactors and friends.” 

XXXVI. While Volumnia was saying this, Marcius 
listened without making any answer, and after she 
had ceased also, he stood a long time in silence. 
Volumnia therefore began once more: “Why art 
thou silent, my son? Is it right to yield everything 
to wrath and resentment, but wrong to gratify a 
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mother in such a prayer as this? Or is the remem- 
brance of his wrongs becoming to a great man, while 
the remembrance, with reverence and honour, of the 
benefits which children have received from their 
parents is not the duty of a great and good man? 
Surely for no man were it more seemly to cherish 
gratitude than for thee, who dost so bitterly proceed 
against ingratitude. And yet, although thou hast 
already punished thy country severely, thou hast not 
shown thy mother any gratitude. It were, therefore, 
a most pious thing in thee to grant me, without any 
compulsion, so worthy and just a request as mine; 
but since I cannot persuade thee, why should I spare 
my last resource ?’’ And with these words she threw 
herself at his feet, together with his wife and children. 
Then Marcius, crying out “ What hast thou done to 
me, my mother!” lifted her up, and pressing her 
right hand warmly, said: “Thou art victorious, and 
thy victory means good fortune to my country, but 
death to me; for I shall withdraw vanquished, though 
by thee alone.” When he had said this, and had 
held a little private conference with his mother and 
his wife, he sent them back again to Rome, as they 
desired, and on the next morning led away his 
Volscians, who were not all affected in the same 
way nor equally pleased by what had happened. 
For some found fault both with him and with what 
he had done; but others, who were favourably dis- 
posed towards a peaceful settlement of the dispute, 
with neither; while some, though displeased with 
his proceedings, nevertheless could not look upon 
Marcius as a bad man, but thought it pardonable 
in him to be broken down by such strong compul- 
sions. No one, however, opposed him, but all followed 
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him obediently, though rather out of admiration for 
his virtue than regard for his authority.! 

XXXVII. But the Roman people showed more 
plainly, when they were set free from the war, the 
greatness of their fear and peril while it lasted. For 
as soon as those who manned the walls descried the 
Volscians drawing their forces off, every temple was 
thrown open, and the people crowned themselves 
with garlands and offered sacrifices as if for victory. 
But the joy of the city was most apparent in the 
honour and loving favour which both the senate and 
the whole people bestowed upon the women, declar- 
ing their belief that the city’s salvation was manifestly 
due to them. When, however, the senate passed a 
decree that whatsoever they asked for themselves in 
the way of honour or favour, should be furnished and 
done for them by the magistrates, they asked for 
nothing else besides the erection of a temple of 
Women’s Fortune, the expense of which they offered 
to contribute of themselves, if the city would under- 
take to perform, at the public charge, all the sacrifices 
and honours, such as are due to the gods. The senate 
commended their public spirit, and erected the temple 
and its image at the public charge,? but they none 
the less contributed money themselves and set up a 
second image of the goddess, and this, the Romans 
say, as it was placed in the temple, uttered some such 
words as these : “ Dear to the gods, O women, is your 
pious gift of me.” 2 

XXXVIII. These words were actually uttered 
twice, as the story runs, which would have us be- 

1 Compare Livy’s story of this interview and its results 
oN 3-9). Plutarch agrees rather with Dionysius, viii. 

2 Cf. Livy, ii. 40, 11. 3 Cf. Dionysius, viii. 56. 
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lieve what is difficult of belief and probably never 
happened. For that statues have appeared to sweat, 
and shed tears, and exude something like drops of 
blood, is not impossible; since wood and stone 
often contract a mould which is productive of 
moisture, and cover themsélves with many colours, 
and receive tints from the atmosphere ; and there is 
nothing in the way of believing that the Deity uses 
these phenomena sometimes as signs and portents. 
It is possible also that statues may emit a noise like 
a moan or a groan, by reason of a fracture or a 
rupture, which is more violent if it takes place in 
the interior. But that articulate speech, and language 
so clear and abundant and precise, should proceed 
from a lifeless thing, is altogether impossible ; since 
not even the soul of man, or the Deity, without a 
body duly organized and fitted with vocal parts, has 
ever spoken and conversed. But where history forces 
our assent with numerous and credible witnesses, we 
must conclude that an experience different from that 
of sensation arises in the imaginative part of the soul, 
and persuades men to think it sensation; as, for 
instance, in sleep, when we think we see and hear, 
although we neither see nor hear. However, those 
who cherish strong feelings of good-will and affec- 
tion for the Deity, and are therefore unable to reject 
or deny anything of this kind, have a strong argu- 
ment for their faith in the wonderful and transcend- 
ent character of the divine power. For the Deity 
has no resemblance whatever to man, either in 
nature, activity, skill, or strength; nor, if He does 
something that we cannot do, or contrives some- 
thing that we cannot contrive, is this contrary to 
reason ; but rather, since He differs from us in all 
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points, in His works most of all is He unlike us 
and far removed from us. But most or the Deity’s 
powers, as Heracleitus says,! “escape our knowledge 
through incredulity.” 

XX XIX. But as for Marcius, when he came back 
to Antium from his expedition, Tullus, who had long 
hated him and been oppressed with jealousy of him, 
plotted to take him off at once, believing that if his 
enemy escaped him now, he would never give him 
another chance to seize him. Having, therefore, ar- 
rayed a large party against him, he bade him lay 
down his command and give the Volscians an ac- 
count of his administration. But Marcius, afraid of 
being reduced to private station when Tullus was in 
command and exercising the greatest influence among 
his own countrymen, said he would resign his com- 
mand to the Volscians, if they bade him do so, since 
it was at their general bidding that he had assumed 
it ; and that he was ready, and would not refuse even 
before that, to give a full account of his administra- 
tion to all the people of Antium who desired it. An 
assembly was therefore held, at which the popular 
leaders who had been set to the work rose and tried 
to embitter the multitude against him. But when 
Marcius rose to speak, the more disorderly part of 
his audience grew quiet, out of reverence for him, 
and gave him opportunity to speak fearlessly, while 
the best of the men of Antium, and those that were 
especially pleased with peace, made it clear that they 
would listen to him with favour and give a just de- 
cision. Tullus, therefore, began to fear the effect of 
the man’s plea in self-defence ; for he was one of the 
most powerful speakers, and his earlier achievements 


1 Fragment 116 (Bywater, p. 45). 
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1<*Then, after he had withdrawn his troops from the 
Roman territory, they say that he was overwhelmed with 
hatred in consequence, and lost his life, different writers 
giving different details of his death. In Fabius, who is by 
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secured him a gratitude which outweighed his later 
fault; nay more, the very charge against him was 
but so much proof of the great gratitude which was 
his due. For they would not have thought themselves 
wronged in not getting Rome into their power, had 
not the efforts of Marcius brought them near to 
taking it. . 

Accordingly, the conspirators decided to make no 
more delay, and not to test the feelings of the multi- 
tude; but the boldest of them, crying out that the 
Volscians must not listen to the traitor, nor suffer him 
to retain his command and play the tyrant among 
them, fell upon him in a body and slew him, and no 
man present offered to defend him.! However, that 
the deed was not wrought with the approval of the 
majority of the Volscians, was seen at once from their 
coming out of their cities in concourse to his body, 
to which they gave honourable burial, adorning his 
tomb with arms and spoils, as that of a chieftain and 
general. But when the Romans learned of his death, 
they paid him no other mark either of honour or 
resentment, but simply granted the request of the 
women that they might mourn for him ten months, 
as was customary when any one of them lost a father, 
or a son, or a brother. For this was the period fixed 
for the longest mourning, and it was fixed by Numa 
Pompilius, as is written in his Life.? 

The loss of Marcius was keenly felt at once by the 
Volscian state. For, in the first place, they quarrelled 
with the Aequians, who were their allies and friends, 
over the supreme command, and carried their quarrel 
far the most ancient authority, I find that he lived even to 
old age” (Livy, ii. 40, 10). Chapter xxxix. in Plutarch 
agrees closely with Dionysius viii. 57-59, who says that 
Marcius was stoned to death. 2 Chapter xii. 2. 
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to the length of bloodshed and slaughter; in the 
second place, they were defeated in battle by the 
Romans, wherein Tullus was slain and the very flower 
of their forces was cut to pieces, so that they were 
glad to accept most disgraceful terms, becoming sub- 
jects of Rome, and pledging themselves to obey her 
commands.! 


COMPARISON OF ALCIBIADES AND 
CORIOLANUS 


I. Now that all the deeds of these men are set 
forth, so far as we consider them worthy of recol- 
lection and record, it is plain that their military 
careers do not incline the balance either way very 
decidedly. For both alike gave many signal proofs 
of daring and valour as soldiers, as well as of skill 
and foresight as commanders; except that some may 
give the preference to Alcibiades, because he was 
continually successful and victorious in many struggles 
by sea, as well as by land, and declare him therefore 
the more consummate general. It is certainly true 
of each that, when he was at home and in command, 
he always conducted his country’s cause with manifest 
success, and, contrariwise, inflicted even more mani- 
fest injury upon it when he went over to the enemy. 
As statesmen, if the exceeding wantonness of Al- 
cibiades, and the stain of dissoluteness and vulgarity 
upon all his efforts to win the favour of the multi- 
tude, won the loathing of sober-minded citizens, it 
was equally true that the utter ungraciousness of 


1 Cf. Livy, ii. 40, 12 £. 
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1 Alwy Bekker corrects to “Iw», after Bryan. The verse 

. ovdels yap opyns xdpw amelAnder, xarep.. . is attributed 
to Menander in Stobaeus, Flori]. xx. 6 (Kock, Com. Att. 
Frag. iii. p. 188). 
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Marcius, together with his pride and oligarchical 
demeanour, won the hatred of the Roman people. 
Neither course, then, is to be approved ; although 
the man who seeks to win the people by his favours 
is less blameworthy than those who heap insults 
on the multitude, in order to avoid the appearance 
of trying to win them. For it is a disgrace to flatter 
the people for the sake of power; but to get power 
by acts of terror, violence, and oppression, is not 
only a disgrace, it is also an injustice. 

II. Now, that Marcius is usually thought to have 
been rather simple in his nature, and straightforward, 
while Alcibiades was unscrupulous in his public acts, 
and false, is very clear. And Alcibiades is particularly 
denounced for the malicious deceit by which he 
cheated the Lacedaemonian ambassadors, as Thucy- 
dides relates! and put an end to the peace. But 
this policy of his, although it did plunge the city 
again into war, made it nevertheless strong and for- 
midable, by reason of the alliance with Mantinea 
and Argos which Alcibiades secured for it. And yet 
Marcius himself also used deceit to stir up war 
between the Romans and Volscians, when he brought 
a false charge against the visitors to the games, as 
Dionysius relates;? and the motive for his action 
makes it the worse of the two. For he was not 
influenced by ambition, or by rivalry in a political 
struggle, as Alcibiades was, but simply gave way to 
his anger, from which passion, as Dion says, “ no one 
ever gets a grateful return,’ and threw many districts 
of Italy into confusion, and needlessly sacrificed 
many innocent cities to his rage against his country. 

1 V. 45; ef. Plutarch’s Nicias, x. ; Alciades, xiv. 

2 See Coriolanus, xxvi. 2; Dionysius Hal., Anéig. Rom. 
viil. 2. 
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It is true, indeed, that Alcibiades also, through his 
anger, was the cause of great calamities to his 
countrymen. But just as soon as he saw that they 
were repentant, he showed them his goodwill, and 
after he had been driven away a second time, he 
did not exult over the mistakes of their generals, 
nor look with indifference upon their bad and 
perilous plans, but did precisely what Aristides is 
so highly praised for doing to Themistocles: he came 
to the men who were then in command, although 
they were not his friends, and told them plainly 
what they ought to do. Marcius, however, in the 
first place, did injury to his whole city, although he 
had not been injured by the whole of it, but the 
best and strongest part of it shared his wrongs and 
his distress; in the second place, by resisting and 
not yielding to the many embassies and supplications 
with which his countrymen tried to heal his single 
wrath and folly, he made it clear that he had under- 
taken a fierce and implacable war for the overthrow 
and destruction of his country, not that he might 
recover and regain it. Further, in this point it may 
be said there was a difference between them, namely, 
that Alcibiades, when he went over to the side of 
the Athenians, was moved by fear and hatred of the 
Spartans, who were plotting to take his life ; whereas 
it was dishonourable for Marcius to leave the Vol- 
scians in the lurch when they were treating him 
with perfect fairness. For he was appointed their 
leader, and had the greatest credit and influence 
among them, unlike Alcibiades, whom the Lacedae- 
monians misused rather than used, who wandered 
about aimlessly in their city, and again was tossed 
to and fro in their camp, and at last threw himself 
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into the hands of Tissaphernes; unless, indeed, he 
was all the while paying him court in order that the 
Athens to which he longed to return might not be 
utterly destroyed. 

III. Furthermore, in the matter of money, we are 
told that Alcibiades often got it ill by taking bribes, 
and spent it ill in luxury and dissipation; whereas 
Marcius could not be persuaded to take it even when 
it was offered to him as an honour by his commanders. 
And for this reason he was especially odious to the 
multitude in the disputes with the people concerning 
debts, because they saw that it was not for gain, but 
out of insolence and scorn, that he acted despitefully 
towards the poor. 

Antipater, writing in one of his letters about the 
death of Aristotle the philosopher,! says: “In ad- 
dition to all his other gifts, the man had also that of 
persuasion’; and the absence of this gift in Marcius 
made his great deeds and virtues obnoxious to the 
very men whom they benefited, since they could not 
endure the arrogant pride of the man, and that self- 
will which is, as Plato says,? “the companion of 
solitude.” Alcibiades, on the contrary, understood 
how to treat in a friendly manner those who met. 
him, and we cannot wonder that when he was suc- 
cessful his fame was attended with goodwill and 
honour, and flowered luxuriantly, since some of his 
errors even had often charm and felicity. This was 
the reason why, in spite of the great and frequent 
harm done by him to the city, he was nevertheless 
many times appointed leader and general; while 
Marcius, when he stood for an office which was his 


1 See Comparison of Aristides and Cato, ii. 4. 
2 See Coriolanus, xv. 4. 
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due in view of his valorous achievements, was 
defeated. And so it was that the one could not 
make himself hated by his countrymen, even when 
he was doing them harm; while the other was after 
all not beloved, even while he was admired. 

IV. For Marcius did not, as a commander, obtain 
any great successes for his city, but only for his 
enemies against his country ; whereas Alcibiades was 
often of service to the Athenians, both as a private 
soldier and as a commander. When he was at home, 
he mastered his adversaries to his heart’s content ; 
it was when he was absent that their calumnies pre- 
vailed. Marcius, on the contrary, was with the 
Romans when they condemned him, and with the 
Volscians when they slew him. The deed was not 
in accordance with justice or right, it is true, and yet 
his own acts supplied an excuse for it, because, after 
rejecting the terms of peace publicly offered, and 
suffering himself to be persuaded by the private 
solicitations of the women, he did not put an end to 
hostilities, but allowed the war to continue, while he 
threw away for ever its golden opportunity. For he 
should have won the consent of those who had put 
their trust in him, before retiring from his position, 
if he had the highest regard for their just claims 
upon him. If, on the other hand, he cared nothing 
for the Volscians, but was prosecuting the war merely 
to satisfy his own anger, and then stopped it abruptly, 
the honourable course had been, not to spare his 
country for his mother’s sake, but his mother together 
with his country ; since his mother and his wife were 
part and parcel of the native city which he was be- 
sieging. But after giving harsh treatment to public 
supplications, entreaties of embassies, and prayers of 
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priests, then to concede his withdrawal as a favour 
to his mother, was not so much an honour to that 
mother, as it was a dishonour to his country, which 
was thus saved by the pitiful intercession of a single 
woman, and held unworthy of salvation for its own 
sake. Surely the favour was invidious, and harsh, 
and really no favour at all, and unacceptable to both 
parties; for he retired without listening to the per- 
suasions of his antagonists, and without gaining the 
consent of his comrades-in-arms. 

The cause of all this lay in his unsociable, very 
overweening, and self-willed disposition, which of 
itself is offensive to most people, and when combined 
with an ambitious spirit, becomes altogether savage 
and implacable. Such men pay no court to the 
multitude, professing not to want their honours, and 
then are vexed if they do not get them. Certainly 
there was no tendency to importune or court the 
favour of the multitude in men like Metellus, Aris- 
tides, and Epaminondas ; but owing to their genuine 
contempt for what a people has the power to give 
and take away, though they were repeatedly ostra- 
cised, defeated at elections, and condemned in courts 
of justice, they cherished no anger against their 
countrymen for their ingratitude, but showed them 
kindness again when they repented, and were recon- 
ciled with them when they asked it. Surely he who 
least courts the people’s favour, ought least to resent 
their neglect, since vexation over failure to receive 
their honours is most apt to spring from an excessive 
longing after them. 

V. Well, then, Alcibiades would not deny that he 
rejoiced to be honoured, and was displeased to be 
overlooked, and he therefore tried to be agreeable 
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and pleasant to his associates; but the overweening 
pride of Marcius would not suffer him to pay court 
to those who had the power to honour and advance 
him, while his ambition made him feel angry and 
hurt when he was neglected. These are the blame- 
worthy traits in the man, but all the rest are brilliant. 
And for his temperance and superiority to wealth, 
he deserves to be compared with the best and purest 
of the Greeks, not with Alcibiades, who, in these 
regards, was the most unscrupulous of men, and the 
most careless of the claims of honour. 
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1 In sB.c. 424, Brasidas won Acanthus, a town on the 
Chalcidic peninsula, away from its alliance with Athens 
(Thue. iv. 84-88). 2 Herodotus, i. 82. 
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I. Tue treasury of the Acanthians at Delphi bears 
this inscription: “ Brasidas and the Acanthians, with 
spoil from the Athenians.”! For this reason many 
think that the marble figure standing within the 
edifice, by the door, is a statue of Brasidas. But it 
really represents Lysander, with his hair very long, 
after the ancient custom, and growing a generous 
beard. For it is not true, as some state, that because 
the Argives, after their great defeat, shaved their 
heads for sorrow, the Spartans, in contrary fashion, 
let their hair grow long in exultation over their 
victory ;? nor was it because the Bacchiadae,? when 
they fled from Corinth to Lacedaemon, looked mean 
and unsightly from having shaved their heads, that 
the Spartans, on their part, became eager to wear 
their hair long; but this custom also goes back to 
Lycurgus. And he is reported to have said that a 
fine head of hair makes the handsome more comely 
to look upon, and the ugly more terrible.‘ 

II. The father of Lysander, Aristocleitus, is said 
to have been of the lineage of the Heracleidae, 
though not of the royal family. But Lysander was 
reared in poverty, and showed himself as much as 
any man conformable to the customs of his people ; 


3 An oligarchical family, deposed from rule in Corinth by 
Cypselus, about 650 p.c. (Herod. v. 92). 
4 Cf. Lycurgua, xxii. 1. 
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of a manly spirit, too, and superior to every pleasure, 
excepting only that which their good deeds bring to 
those who are successful and honoured. To this 
pleasure it is no disgrace for the youth in Sparta to 
succumb. Indeed, from the very first they wish their 
boys to be sensitive towards public opinion, distressed 
by censure, and exalted by praise ; and he who is in- 
sensible and stolid in these matters, is looked down 
upon as without ambition for excellence, and a cum- 
berer of the ground. Ambition, then, and the spirit 
of emulation, were firmly implanted in him by his 
Laconian training, and no great fault should be found 
with his natural disposition on this account. But 
he seems to have been naturally subservient to men 
of power and influence, beyond what was usual in a 
Spartan, and content to endure an arrogant authority 
for the sake of gaining his ends, a trait which some 
hold to be no small part of political ability. And 
Aristotle, when he sets forth that great natures, like 
those of Socrates and Plato and Heracles, have a 
tendency to melancholy, writes also! that Lysander, 
not immediately, but when well on in years, was a © 
prey to melancholy. 

But what is most peculiar in him is that, though 
he bore poverty well, and though he was never 
mastered nor even corrupted by money, yet he filled 
his country full of wealth and the love of wealth, 
and made her cease to be admired for not admiring 
wealth, importing as he did an abundance of gold 
and silver after the war with Athens, although he 
kept not a single drachma for himself. And when 
Dionysius the tyrant sent his daughters some costly 
tunics of Sicilian make, he would not receive them, 


1 Problema, xxx. 1. 
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saying he was afraid they would make his daughters 
look more ugly. But a little later, when he was sent 
as ambassador to the same tyrant from the same 
city, and was presented by him with two robes, and 
ordered to choose which of them he would, and 
carry it to his daughter, he said that she could 
choose better herself, and went off with both of 
them. 

III. The Peloponnesian war had now been carried 
on for a long time, and after their disaster in Sicily! 
it was expected that the Athenians would straight- 
way lose their control of the sea, and presently give 
up the struggle altogether. But Alcibiades, returning 
from exile and taking the command, wrought a great 
change, and made his countrymen again a match for 
their enemies by sea.2, The Lacedaemonians, accord- 
ingly, were frightened again, and summoning up fresh 
zeal for the war, which required, as they thought, an 
able leader and a more powerful armament, sent out 
Lysander to take command upon the sea.2 When 
he came to Ephesus, he found the city well disposed 
to him and very zealous in the Spartan cause, al- 
though it was then in a low state of prosperity and 
in danger of becoming utterly barbarized by the 
admixture of Persian customs, since it was enveloped 
by Lydia, and the King’s generals made it their 
headquarters. He therefore pitched his camp there, 
and ordered the merchant vessels from every quarter 
to land their cargoes there, and made preparations 
for the building of triremes. Thus he revived the 
trafic of their harbours, and the business of their 
market, and filled their houses and workshops with 


1413 n.c. Cf. Thue. viii. 2. 2 Cf. Alcibiades, xxxii. 4. 
* In the autumn of 408 B.c. 
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profits, so that from that time on, and through his 
efforts, the city had hopes of achieving the stateliness 
and grandeur which it now enjoys. 
IV. When he learned that Cyrus, the King’s son, 
was come to Sardis,! he went up to confer with him 
and to accuse Tissaphernes, who, though he was 
commissioned to aid the Lacedaemonians and drive 
the Athenians from the sea, was thought to be remiss 
in his duty, through the efforts of Alcibiades,? showing 
lack of zeal, and destroying the efficiency of the fleet 
by the meagre subsidies which he gave. Now Cyrus 
was well pleased that Tissaphernes, who was a base 
man and privately at feud with him, should be ac- 
cused and maligned. By this means, then, as well 
as by his behaviour in general, Lysander made him- 
self agreeable, and by the submissive deference of 
his conversation, above all: else, he won the heart of 
the young prince, and roused him to prosecute the 
war with vigour. At a banquet which Cyrus gave 
him as he was about to depart, the prince begged 
him not to reject the tokens of his friendliness, but 
to ask plainly for whatever he desired, since nothing 
whatsoever would be refused him. “Since, then,” 
said Lysander in reply, “thou art so very kind, I beg 
and entreat thee, Cyrus, to add an obol to the pay 
of my sailors, that they may get four obols instead 
of three.’’® Cyrus, accordingly, delighted with his 
public spirit, gave him ten thousand darics, out of 
which he added the obol to the pay of his seamen, 
and, by the renown thus won, soon emptied the 
ships of his enemies. For most of their seamen 


1 He succeeded Tissaphernes as satrap of Lydia. 
2 Cf. Alcibiades, xxv. 1-2. 
3 Cf. Xen. Hell. i. 5, 6f. 
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came over to those who offered higher pay, and 
those who remained were listless and mutinous, and 
gave daily trouble to their officers. However, al- 
though he had thus injured and weakened his ene- 
mies, Lysander shrank from a naval battle, through 
fear of Alcibiades, who was energetic, had a greater 
number of ships, and in all his battles by land and 
sea up to that time had come off victorious. 

V. But after this, Alcibiades sailed away from 
Samos to Phocaea, leaving Antiochus, his pilot, in 
command of the fleet; and Antiochus, as if in bold 
mockery of Lysander, put in to the harbour of 
Ephesus with two triremes, and rowed ostentatiously 
past his ships, as they lay drawn up on shore, with 
noise and laughter. Lysander was incensed, and 
launching at first only a few of his triremes, pursued 
him ; then seeing that the Athenians were coming 
to the rescue, he manned others, and at last the 
action became general. Lysander was victorious, 
too, captured fifteen triremes, and set up a trophy. 
Thereupon the people of Athens, flying into a 
passion, deposed Alcibiades from his command, and 
finding himself slighted and abused by the soldiers 
at Samos, he left the camp and sailed off to the 
Chersonese. This battle, then, although actually 
not a great one, was made memorable by its bearing 
on the fortunes of Alcibiades.} 

Lysander now summoned from their various cities 
to Ephesus men whom he saw to be most eminent 
for confidence and daring, and sowed in their minds 
the seeds of the revolutionary decadarchies? after- 
wards instituted by him, urging and inciting them to 


1 Cf. Alcibiades, xxxv.-xxxvi. 
* Governing bodies of ten men. 
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form political clubs in their several cities, and apply 
themselves to public affairs, assuring them that as 
soon as the Athenian empire was destroyed, they 
could rid. themselves of their democracies and be- 
come themselves supreme in power. Moreover, by 
actual benefits he gave them all a confidence in this 
future, promoting those who were already his friends 
and allies to large enterprises and honours and com- 
mands, and taking a share himself in their injustice 
and wickedness in order to gratify their rapacity. 
Therefore all attached themselves to him, courted 
his favour, and fixed their hearts upon him, expecting 
to attain all their highest ambitions if only he re- 
mained in power. Therefore, too, they neither looked 
kindly upon Callicratidas at the first, when he came 
to succeed Lysander in the admiralty,! nor afterwards, 
when he had shown by manifest proofs that he was 
the justest and noblest of men, were they pleased 
with the manner of his leadership, which had a 
certain Doric simplicity and sincerity. They did, 
indeed, admire his virtue, as they would the beauty 
of a hero’s statue; but they yearned for the zealous 
support of Lysander, and missed the interest which 
he took in the welfare of his partisans, so that when 
he sailed away they were dejected and shed tears. 
VI. Lysander made these men yet more dis 
affected towards Callicratidas. He also sent back 
to Sardis what remained of the money which Cyrus 
had given him for the navy, bidding Callicratidas 
ask for it himself, if he wished, and see to the 
maintenance of his soldiers. And finally, as he 
sailed away, he called Callicratidas to witness that 


1 Late in the year 407 B.c. It was Spartan policy to 
change their admiral yearly. 
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the fleet which he handed over to him was in com- 
mand of the sea. But he, wishing to prove the 
emptiness and vanity of this ambitious boast, said : 
‘In that case, keep Samos on the left, sail to Miletus, 
and there hand the triremes over to me; surely we 
need not fear to sail past the enemy at Samos if we 
are masters of the sea.”” To this Lysander answered 
that Callicratidas, and not he, was in command of 
the ships, and sailed off to Peloponnesus, leaving 
Callicratidas in great perplexity.!_ For neither had 
he brought money from home with him, nor could 
he bear to lay the cities under forced contribution 
when they were already in an evil plight. The only 
course left, therefore, was to go to the doors of the 
King’s generals, as Lysander had done, and ask for 
money. For this he was of all men least fitted by 
nature, being of a free and lofty spirit, and one who 
thought any and every defeat of Greeks at the hands 
of Greeks more becoming to them than visits of 
flattery to the houses of Barbarians, who had much 
gold, but nothing else worth while. 

Constrained, however, by his necessities, he went up 
into Lydia, proceeded at once to the house of Cyrus, 
and ordered word to be sent in that Callicratidas 
the admiral was come and wished to confer with 
him. And when one of the door-keepers said to 
him: “But Cyrus is not at leisure now, Stranger, 
for he is at his wine’’; Callicratidas replied with 
the utmost simplicity: “‘No matter, I will stand 
here and wait till he has had his wine.” This time, 
then, he merely withdrew, after being taken for a 
rustic fellow and laughed at by the Barbarians. But 
when he was come a second time to the door and 


1 Cf. Xen. Hell. i. 6, 2. 
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was refused admittance, he was indignant, and set 
off for Ephesus, invoking many evils upon those who 
first submitted to the mockery of the Barbarians and 
taught them to be insolent because of their wealth, 
and swearing roundly to the bystanders that as soon 
as he got back to Sparta, he would do all he could 
to reconcile the Greeks with one another, in order 
that they might themselves strike fear into the 
Barbarians, and cease soliciting their power against 
each other. 

VII. But Callicratidas, after cherishing purposes 
worthy of Lacedaemon, and showing himself worthy 
to compete with the most eminent of the Greeks by 
reason of his righteousness, magnanimity, and valour, 
not long afterwards lost the sea-fight at Arginusae 
and vanished from among men.! Then, their cause 
declining, the allies sent an embassy to Sparta and 
asked that Lysander be made admiral, declaring that 
they would grapple much more vigorously with the 
situation if he were their commander. Cyrus also 
sent to make the same request. Now the Lacedae- 
monians had a law forbidding that the same man 
should be admiral twice, and yet they wished to 
gratify their allies; they therefore invested a certain 
Aracus with the title of admiral, and sent out Ly- 
sander as vice-admiral,? nominally, but really with 
supreme power. So he came out, as most of those 
who had political power and influence in the cities 
had long desired, for they expected to become still 
stronger by his aid when the popular governments 
had been utterly overthrown ; but to those who loved 
simplicity and nobility in the character of their leaders, 


1 In the late summer of 406 B.c. (Xen. Hell. i. 6, 33). 
” In the spring of 405 B.c. (Xen. Hell. ii. 1, 7). 
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Lysander, compared with Callicratidas, seemed to be 
unscrupulous and subtle, a man who tricked out most 
of what he did in war with the varied hues of deceit, 
extolling justice if it was at the same time profit- 
able, but if not, adopting the advantageous as the 
honourable course, and not considering truth as in- 
herently better than falsehood, but bounding his 
estimate of either by the needs of the hour. Those 
who demanded that the descendants of Heracles 
should not wage war by deceit ‘he held up to ridicule, 
saying that “where the lion’s skin will not reach, it 
must be patched out with the fox’s.” 

VIII. Of such a sort were his dealings with Mi- 
letus, according to the record. For when his friends 
and allies, whom he had promised to aid in over- 
throwing the democracy and expelling their oppo- 
nents, changed their minds and became reconciled 
to their foes, openly he pretended to be pleased 
and to join in the reconciliation; but in secret he 
reviled and abused them, and incited them to fresh 
attacks upon the multitude. And when he perceived 
that the uprising was begun, he quickly came up and 
entered the city, where he angrily rebuked the first 
conspirators whom he met, and set upon them roughly, 
as though he were going to punish them, but ordered 
the rest of the people to be of good cheer and to 
fear no further evil now that he was with them. 
But in this he was playing a shifty part, wishing the 
leading men of the popular party not to fly, but to 
remain in the city and be slain. And this was what 
actually happened; for all who put their trust in 
him were slaughtered. 

Furthermore, there is a saying of Lysander’s, re- 
corded by Androcleides, which makes him guilty of 
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4 Spkous evyéperav. exédXeve yap, ws hyo, TovS 
peéev raidas aotpaydXols, Tous dé avdpas Gpxots 
éFaratay, atroytpovpevos Tlonvxpdtn Tov Lasuov, 
ovK opOas TUpavvoy atpaTnyos, ovde Aaxwvixov 
TO xphoGar tois Oeois womep Tois Todepioss, 
parrov 5é UBpiotixwTepov. o yap bpxw Tapa- 
Kpovopevos Tov ev evOpov oporoyel Sedsévar, Tob 
5é Jeod xatadpoveiv. 

IX. ‘O & ovv Kaipos els Sdapdas petaTepya- 
pevos Tov Avaavépon, Ta pév &dwxe, TA 5 btrésyeTO, 
yeavieva dpevos eis THY Exeivou Yap Kal et pndéev 
o matnp 860n KaTaxYopnynocew Ta oixela: Kav 
émtdimrn wavta, KataKoew pn tov Opovov éd’ 
@ KaOnpevos éxypynuatile, ypucodv Kal apyupouv 

2 dvta. tédos dé eis Mydiav dvaBaivey mpds Tov 
matépa, Tovs Te opous améderEe TOV TrOACwY 
AapBave éxeivov, cai tTHv avTov Sieriotevaoev 
apyny domacdpevos 6é cal Senels ur) vavpaxeiv 
"A@nvaiots, mpiv adtov adixécbar wadw, adi€- 
ecOat 5é vais éyovta qwoddas Ex Te Dowinns cat 
Kiduxias, avéBawev ws Bactréa. 

Avoavdpos 5€ ute vavpayeiy ayyopdrA@ TAT- 
Oe. dSuvdpevos punte apyos KabélecOar peta veav 
TocovTaV, avaxGels evias TpoonyayeToO TOV VHTWY, 
Alyway te kai Ladapiva mpocpitas xatédpapev. 

3 ets 66 THY "Attixny adtoBas Kal Tov "Ayw adoTtaca- 
pevos, KaTtéBn yap autos éx Aexedelas mpds autor, 
érédecEe TO mel TapovTe THY TOD vauUTLKOU 


ie ae re oe eo 


1 Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 1, 13 f. 
2 In the spring of 413 B.c. the Spartans had fortified 
Deceleia, a few miles N.W. of Athens, and stationed there a 
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the greatest recklessness in the matter of oaths. It 
was his policy, according to this authority, “to cheat 
boys with knuckle-bones, but men with oaths,” thus 
imitating Polycrates of Samos; not a proper attitude 
in a general towards a tyrant, nor yet a Laconian 
trait to treat the gods as one’s enemies are treated, 
nay, more outrageously still; since he who over- 
reaches his enemy by means of an oath, confesses 
that he fears that enemy, but despises God. 

IX. Well, then, Cyrus, summoned Lysander to 
Sardis, and gave him this, and promised him that, 
ardently protesting, to gratify him, that he would 
actually squander his own fortune, if his father gave 
him nothing for the Spartans; and if all else failed, 
he said he would cut up the throne on which he sat 
when giving audience, a throne covered with gold 
and silver. And finally, as he was going up into 
Media to wait upon his father, he assigned to Lysander 
the tribute of the cities, and entrusted his own 
government to him; and embracing him in farewell, 
and begging him not to fight the Athenians at sea 
until he was come back, and promising to come back 
with many ships from Phoenicia and Cilicia, he set 
out to go up to the King.! 

Then Lysander, who could neither fight a naval 
battle on equal terms, nor remain idle with the large 
fleet at his disposal, put out to sea and reduced some 
of the islands, and touching at Aegina and Salamis, 
overran them. Then he landed in Attica and saluted 
Agis, who came down in person from Deceleia? to 
meet him, and displayed to the land forces there the - 


permanent garrison under Agis the king. Lysander’s ravaging 
of Aegina and Salamis was just before his siege of Athens, 
according to Xenophon (Hell. ii. 2, 9). 
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pounv, as TAEWY i Bovnaorro, kparoy THS Oarar- 
TNS. Ov pay anna TOUS "AOnvatous aia Bopevos 
St@KovTas avTov GAX@ Spop@ 1a vnowy epevyev 
els THY ‘Aciay. 

Kat TOV ‘EX qo TovT ov epnpov KataraBov 
errexel pel Aapraxnvois avTos x Jararrns Tats 
vavat, Odpagk 5é TO Tel oTpATe ouvavucas ets 
TO aUTO poo éBane TOES TeLXEo LV. edo d€ THY 
TOMY Kata Kpatos StapTacat Tols OTPATLWTALS 
Edexev. o be TOV "AOnvaioy oT TONS 6ydonKovTa 
Kal éxaTov TPLNPwV éruyyave pev apts Kabwppic- 
pevos eis “EXavotvta THs Xeppovycou, muvd avo- 
pevot O€ arrohwhévat THY Adprpaxov evOvs Els 
Lnorov KaTaipovat. KaxetOev emtartiad wevor 
mapéTrevd av els Alyos TOTAMOUS, avTiTépas 
TOV Tohepiov ere vauAoXOvVT OV mept THY Adp- 
paxov. éoTpatyyouv 6é TOV "AOnvaiwv aNNot TE 
TAeLous Kal PDiroxdijs o o meioas Tore Yynbicacbat 
Tov Of pov amoKomTely TOV defvov dytixerpa TOV 
dda KopEeveny Kara moAepov, Strws Sopu pev hépery 
pn SvvevTar, KoTnv 5€é éLavvact. 

X. Tore pev obv aveTravovTo waves, eAmriCovres 
els THY vaTEpatay vavpaynoew. 0 6é Avaavépos 
GdAa pev Stevoeito, TpogeTaTTE dé vavTais Kat 
xuBepyirais, @S ary @Vv0s dpa TpEPA eA aad 
qepl épOpov eu Baiverv eis TAS Tpinpets Kal KabéC- 
ecOat Koo ne Kat TLwT Hs Sexopuevous TO Tapay- 
YeAAOuEVO?, as 6 atts Kal TO melov ev Taker 
Tapa THY Oddrarray novyater. dviaxovTos dé 
Tov HALou kal TOY ’"AOnvaiav HeTwmnooy a andacats 
ériTAeovTwV Kal mpoKadoupevwy, ayTITp@poUs 
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strength of his fleet, with the mien of one who 
sailed where he pleased and was master of the sea. 
But on learning that the Athenians were pursuing 
him, he fled by another route through the islands 
to Asia. 

Finding the Hellespont unguarded, he himself 
attacked Lampsacus from the sea with his ships, 
while Thorax, co-operating with the land forces, 
assaulted the walls. He took the city by storm, 
and gave it up to his soldiers to plunder.! Mean- 
while the Athenian fleet of a hundred and eighty 
triremes had just arrived at Elaeus in the Chersonese, 
and learning that Lampsacus had fallen, they straight- 
way put in at Sestos. There they took in provisions, 
and then sailed along to Aegospotami, over against 
their enemies, who were still in station at Lampsacus. 
The Athenians were under the command of several 
generals, among whom was Philocles, the man who 
had recently persuaded the people to pass a decree 
that their prisoners of war should have the right 
thumb cut off, that they might not be able to wield 
a spear, though they might ply an oar.? 

X. For the time being, then, all rested, expecting 
that on the morrow the fleets would engage. But 
Lysander was planning otherwise, and ordered his 
seamen and pilots, as though there would be a 
struggle at daybreak, to go on board their triremes 
in the early morning, and take their seats in order 
and in silence, awaiting the word of command, and 
that the land forces also, in the same manner, remain 
quietly in their ranks by the sea. When the sun 
rose, however, and the Athenians sailed up with all 
their ships in line and challenged to battle, although 


1 Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 1, 18 f. 2 See the note on xiii. 1. 
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éxwv Tas vavs Kal memANpwpévas Ere vuKTOS OVE 
avnyeTo, TéuTr@Y O€ UaNpeTixa Tapa TAS TPwTAS 
TOV VEOV aTpEeuety exédeve Kal pévery ev Takes WN 
PopuBoupévous pnd avrextréovtas. ottw Sé trept 
SeiAnv atromAcovtwy oricw tav "AOnvaiwy ov 
MPOTEpoyv ek TOV vEe@V TOUS OTpaTLWTAS APHKED, 
et pn Sv0 Kal Tpets Tpinpers, As Emeurpe KaTAacKo- 
qous, €dOeiv iSévtras atroBeBnxotas Tovs TroNEMi- 
ous. 7H 8 vorepaia madwv éyivovto TadTa Kat 
TH Tpitn péxpe TeTapTyNs, Bote ToAV Tots *"AOn- 
vatows Opdcos éyyevécOas cal xatadpovycw ws 
SedtoTwy Kal cuverTAaApévoVv TOV TrodELiov. 

"Ev rouvrm dé ’AdrKiBiddns (ervyxave yap wept 
Xeppovnaov év trois éavtod retyeot StarTt@pevos) 
inT@ Mpocerdoas pos TO oTpaTevpa Tav ‘“AOn- 
valwy YTLATO TOs oTpaTHYOUS TpATOV pev OU 
Karas 00d dogaras otpatoredeverv ev aiytanots 
Sucdppols Kal avaTreTTtTapévols: Errevta moppwOev 
éx Ynorov ta émiTndcca AapBavovtas duapravery, 
déov eis Atpéva Kal worw Xnotov St drélyou 
TepiTNEevoavTas, aTwTépw yevécOas TOV TONELLOY 
éfoppovvTwy otpatevpate povapyoupévm Kal 
mavTa mpos PoBov d&éws ard cuvOnpatos virnpe- 
Touvtt. Tadta 5é avtod didacKovtos ovK érret- 
Oovto, Tudevs 5é Kal wrpos Bp arexpivato, djocas 
OUK Exeivov, GAN éTépovs oTpaTNYyElDv. 

XI. ‘O péev obv ’AdAKtBid&ys brorrevoas te 
Kal tmpodocias év avtois amnANaTTETO. TéuTTY 
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he had his ships drawn up in line to meet them and 
fully manned before it was light, he did not put out 
from his position, but sending despatch-boats to the 
foremost of his ships, ordered them to keep quiet 
and remain in line, not getting into confusion nor 
sailing out to meet the enemy. And so towards 
evening, when the Athenians sailed back, he did not 
allow his men to leave their ships until two or three 
*triremes, which he sent to reconnoitre, came back, 
after seeing that the enemy had disembarked. On 
the following day this was done again, and on the 
third, and at last on the fourth, so that the Athenians 
became very bold and contemptuous, believing that 
their enemies were huddling together in fear. 


At this juncture, Alcibiades, who was living in his’ 


own fortress on the Chersonese, rode up to the 
Athenian army and censured the generals, first, for 
having pitched their camp in a bad and even danger- 
ous place on an open beach where there was no road- 
stead ; and second, for the mistake of getting their 
provisions from distant Sestos, when they ought to 
sail round the coast a little way to the harbour and 
city of Sestos, where they would be at a longer 
remove from their enemies, who lay watching them 
with an army commanded by a single man, the fear 
of whom led it to obey his every order promptly. 
These were the lessons he gave them, but they 
would not receive them, and Tydeus actually gave 
him an insolent answer, saying that he was not 
general now, but others.? 

XI. Alcibiades, accordingly, suspecting that some 
treachery was afoot among them, went away. But 


1Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 1, 20-26; Plutarch, Alcibiades, 
Xxxvi. 4—xxxvii. 1. 
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dé juépa TOV ‘AOnvaiev TOT apEevov Tov éqt- 
mAouy Kal mad AT EPXOMEVOY, woTrep eLw0ecar, 
OAtyOpes Tavu Kal KAT Ah povnrixas, o Avaavépos 
eK TE LT OV Tas: KaTacKoTous vads éxéXevoe TOUS 
Tpinpapxous, Stav idswat Tous "AOnvaious éxBe- 
Anxoras, éhabver aTroaTpeypavTas oriow Taxet 
qavti, Kal yevopévous KaTa pécov Tov Tropov 
aonioa Xarehy emdpacGas mpppabev érrimhov 
ovpBonror. autos 6€ TOUS xuBepynras Kal Tpinp- 
dpxous em umécov dvexaheiro Kal Tapappya cup- 
exe éxag Tov ev takes TO. TANpwWpA Kal TOUS 
vavtas Kal Tous emiBaras, 6 dtapv 6é onpavOn, pera 
Tm poupias Kab popns eda wvew éml Tous TONE 
pious. as 6€ % Te aamls amo TOV ve@v 71p9n Kat 
TH oarTuyye THY avaryoryny éonpacvev amo THS 
vavapyisos, érémeov per at vHes, 1 TLLARGVTO dé 
oi treCol Tapa Tov aiyradoy emt THv aixpav. TO 6é 
petaev Tov nmet pov Sidornpa TaUTy mevrecat- 
dexa otadiwy éoti, cal Taxéws vo oTrousis Kat 
mpoOupias TOV éXavVOYTOY TUVIpNTO. Kove dé 
T™ pwTos 0 TOV “AOnvaiov oTpaTHYOS ATO THS ys 
id@v emumhéovTa TOV OTOAOV eLaipuns aveBonoer 
euBaiver, Kat mepiTrad av TO KAK@ TOUS pev 
exdnet, TOY b€ édeiro, Tous dé jvarynate awAnpovv 
TAS TOLNPELS. jv 8€ oddev épyov avrob Tis oTOVONS 
eoxedac mévov Ttav avOpotTrav. was yap é&éBnoap, 
ev0vs, ate undev mpocdoxartes, nyopagov, érrda- 
vOVTO Tepl THY Kwpar, exaQevoov bro Tats 
oKnVvais, pia rorravobrTo, TOppwoTaTo TOU péddov- 
TOS aTretpia TOV nyoupeven ¢ ovTes. dn b€ Kpavyt) 
Kail poliw mpoohepopévwyv TOY TroAemtov oO pev 
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on the fifth day, when the Athenians had sailed over 
to the enemy and back again, as was now their wont, 
very carelessly and contemptuously, Lysander, as he 
sent out his reconnoitring ships, ordered their com- 
manders, as soon as they saw that the Athenians 
had disembarked, to put about and row back with 
all speed, and when they were half way across, to 
hoist a brazen shield at the prow, as a signal for the 
onset. And he himself sailed round and earnestly 
exhorted the pilots and trierarchs to keep all their 
crews at their post, sailors and soldiers alike, and as 
soon as the signal was given, to row with ardour and 
vigour against the enemy. When, therefore, the 
shield was hoisted on the lookout ships, and the 
trumpet on the admiral’s ship signalled the attack, 
the ships sailed forth, and the land forces ran their 
fastest along the shore to seize the promontory. The 
distance between the two continents at this point is 
fifteen furlongs, and such was the zealous ardour of 
the rowers that it was quickly consumed. Conon, 
the Athenian general, who was the first to see from 
the land the onset of the fleet, suddenly shouted 
orders to embark, and deeply stirred by the threat- 
ening disaster, called upon some, besought others, 
and forced others still to man the triremes. But his 
eager efforts were of no avail, since the men were 
scattered. For just as soon as they had disembarked, 
since they expected no trouble, some went to market, 
some walked about the country, some lay down to 
sleep in their tents, and some began to get their 
suppers ready, being as far as possible removed from 
any thought of what was to happen, through the 
inexperience of their commanders. The shouts and 
splashing oars of the oncoming enemy were already 
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Kovwv oxte® vavoly brebérdevce cat Siaduyor 
atremépacev ets Kumpov mpos Evayopar, tais 5é 
54 > , e 4 \ \ 
avras ememecovtes ot IleXoTovyictot tas pev 
Kevas TavTaTracw Hpovy, tas & &tt wANpovpevas 
éxomrrov. ot b€ avOpwrot mpos TE Tais vavotv 
> A ” \ f > A 
anéOvnoxov dvorrot Kal omopdbes eruBonBobvtes, 
éy TE TH YH Hevyortes amoRdvtwv Tav TrONEpLioY 
/ 
éxtetvovto. AapBaver dé o Avaavdpos tptaxiALous 
avdpas aixpad@rtovs peTa TOY sTpaTnyav, amTray 
\ \ 4 v A 4 a 
5é TO vavotabpov dvev tis Hapddov cal tov 
\ Ké by a 2 b , de 
peta Kovwvos éexduyovoay. avadnoapevos oe 
Tas vads Kal dStatropOnoas 76 otpatoTredov peta 
avrod Kal Tatavwv avérdevoev eis Adprpaxor, 
A 
Epyov éNaxiot@ Tove péytotov éFepyacpévos, 
N \ LA a / , 
Kal ouvnpyxas Bp yg Xpovov prxcorov Kal 
, ? 
mwotktAwTatov wdbect Te Kal TUYaLS ATTIC TOTATOV 
TOV TPO AUVTOD TroAépwv, ds pupias pophas ayo- 
vov Kal mpaypatov petaBoras apeiipas, Kal 
oTpatnyous Scous ovde of cUmTaVTES Of TPO AVTOD 
a , 
THs “EXAdSo¢ dvarocas, évds avdpos evBovrig 
kab dewvornre ouvTpnto® 520 Kal Oetov TLVES HYYN- 
TavTO TOUTO TO épyov. 
XII. "Hoay 5€ tuves of rods Atocxovpous émt 
A A A 
THs Avoavépou vews éExatépwOev, Ste TOD ALpevos 
, A aA 
eEémre. mpatov éml tovs rodcpiouvs, doTpa Tots 
oiakwv émiddprypar réyovtes. of S€ Kal THY TOU 
4 A “A a 
NGouv wracw émi TH WADE ToVT@ onpEtov pace 
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heard, when Conon, with eight ships, sailed stealthily 
away, and making his escape, proceeded to Cyprus, 
to Evagoras; but the Peloponnesians fell upon the 
rest of the ships, some of which they took entirely 
empty, and others they disabled while their crews 
were still getting aboard. And the men, coming up 
unarmed and in straggling fashion, perished at their 
ships, or if they fled by land, their enemies, who 
had disembarked, slew them. Lysander took three 
thousand men prisoners, together with their generals, 
and captured the whole fleet, excepting the Paralus! 
and the ships that had made their escape with Conon. 
So after plundering his enemy’s camp and taking 
their ships in tow, he sailed back to Lampsacus, to 
the sound of pipes and hymns of victory. He had 
wrought a work of the greatest magnitude with the 
least toil and effort, and had brought to a close in a 
single hour a war which, in length, and the incredible 
variety of its incidents and fortunes, surpassed al] its 
predecessors. Its struggles and issues had assumed 
ten thousand changing shapes, and it had cost Hellas 
more generals than all her previous wars together, 
and yet it was brought to a close by the prudence 
and ability of one man. Therefore some actually 
thought the result due to divine intervention. 
XII. There were some who declared that the 
Dioscuri? appeared'as twin stars on either side of 
Lysander’s ship just as he was sailing out of the 
harbour against the enemy, and shone out over the 
rudder-sweeps. And some say also that the falling 
of the stone was a portent of this disaster; for ac- 


1 One of the sacred state-galleys. It now carried the news 
of the disaster to Athens (Xen. Hell. ii. 1, 28). 
3 Castor and Pollux. 
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"Eote 5€ tts mBaverépa boa TaUTNS, eipnKoT wy 
évioy ws ot Siattovtes a darépes ov pvots eiciv ovd 
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TUVEYOS KATA TOV OUpavoy éEwPATO TrUpLVOY Tapa 


1 wepitpérou the correction of Coraés: raparpdémov (unusual). 
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cording to the common belief, a stone of vast size had 
fallen from heaven at Aegospotami,! and it is shown 
to this day by the dwellers in the Chersonese, who 
hold it in reverence. Anaxagoras is said to have pre- 
dicted that if the heavenly bodies should be loosened 
by some slip or shake, one of them might be torn 
away, and might plunge and fall down to earth ; and 
he said that none of the stars was in its original 
position ; for being of stone, and heavy, their shining 
light is caused by friction with the revolving aether, 
and they are forced along in fixed orbits by the 
whirling impulse which gave them their circular 
motion, and this was what prevented them from 
falling to our earth in the first place, when cold 
and heavy bodies were separated from universal 
matter. 

But there is a more plausible Apinion than this, 
and its advocates hold that shooting stars are not a 
_flow or emanation of aetherial fire, which the lower 
air quenches at the very moment of its kindling, 
nor are they an ignition and blazing up of a quantity 
of lower air which has made its escape into the upper 
regions ; but they are plunging and falling heavenly 
bodies, carried out of their course by some relaxation 
in the tension of their circular motion, and falling, 
not upon the inhabited region of the earth, but for 
the most part outside of it and into the great sea; 
and this is the reason why they are not noticed. 

But Daimachus, in his treatise “On Religion,’ 
supports the view of Anaxagoras. He says that 
before the stone fell, for seventy-five days continu- 
ally, there was seen in the heavens a fiery body of 


1 In 468-7 B.c., according to the Parian marble (ep. 57) and 
Pliny, N.H. ii. 149 f. 
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Tappeyedes, & OaTreEp vepos proryoesses, ov oxordfon, 
anna TOAVTTAGKOUS Kal Kexdac pevas popas pepo- 
pevov, @aTE UITd odhou Kal wWNaYNS aTroppHyve- 
peva mupoesh} omdo para peer Ba ToAAAXoOv 
kal aotparrey, OoTrep ot Siar rovtes daTepes. 
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1 TogovTo Coraés and Bekker adopt Reiske’s correction to 
TocoUTou. 


1 See en ear 5. According to Xenophon ( Hell. ii. 1, 31 f.), 
however, the Athenians had passed a decree that, if 
victorious in the sea-fight, they would cut off the right hand 
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vast size, as if it had been a flaming cloud, not resting 
in one place, but moving along with intricate and 
irregular motions, so that fiery fragments, broken 
from it by its plunging and erratic course, were 
carried in all directions and flashed fire, just as shoot- 
ing stars do. But when it had fallen in that part of 
the earth, and the inhabitants, after recovering from 
their fear and amazement, were assembled about it, 
no action of fire was seen, nor even so much as a 
trace thereof, but a stone lying there, of large size, 
it is true, but one which bore almost no proportion 
at all to the fiery mass seen in the heavens. Well, 
then, that Daimachus must needs have indulgent 
readers, is clear; but if his story is true, he refutes 
utterly those who affirm that a rock, which winds 
and tempests had torn from some mountain top, was 
caught up and borne along like a spinning top, and 
that at the point where the whirling impetus given 
to it first relaxed and ceased, there it plunged and 
fell. Unless, indeed, what was seen in the heavens 
for many days was really fire, the quenching and 
extinction of which produced a change in the air 
resulting in unusually violent winds and agitations, 
and these brought about the plunge of the stone. 
However, the minute discussion of this subject 
belongs to another kind of writing. 

XIII. Lysander, after the three thousand Athenians 
whom he had taken prisoners had been condemned 
to death by the special council of allies, calling 
Philocles, their general, asked him what punishment 
he thought should be visited upon him for having given 
his fellow-citizens such counsel regarding Greeks.! 
of every prisoner ; and the crime of Philocles was that he had 
ordered the crews of two captured triremes to be thrown over 
a precipice, : 
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But he, not one whit softened by his misfortunes, 
bade him not play the prosecutor in a case where 
there was no judge, but to inflict, as victor, the 
punishment he would have suffered if vanquished. 
Then, after bathing and putting on a rich robe, he 
went first to the slaughter and showed his country- 
men the way, as Theophrastus writes. After this, 
Lysander sailed to the various cities, and ordered 
all the Athenians whom he met to go back to Athens, 
for he would spare none, he said, but would slaughter 
any whom he caught outside the city. He took this 
course, and drove them all into the city together, 
because he wished that scarcity of food and a mighty 
famine should speedily afflict the city, in order that 
they might not hinder him by holding out against his 
siege with plenty of provisions. He also suppressed 
the democratic, and the other forms of government, 
and left one Lacedaemonian harmost! in each city, 
and ten rulers chosen from the political clubs which 
he had organized throughout the cities. This he did 
alike in the cities which had been hostile, and in 
those which had become his allies, and sailed along 
in leisurely fashion, in a manner establishing for him- 
self the supremacy over Hellas. For in his appoint- 
ments of the rulers he had regard neither to birth 
nor wealth, but put control of affairs into the hands 
of his comrades and partisans, and made them masters 
of rewards and punishments. He also took part him- 
self in many massacres, and assisted in driving out 
the enemies of his friends. Thus he gave the Greeks - 
no worthy specimen of Lacedaemonian rule, nay, 


1 The specific name for the governor whom the Lace- 
daemonians sent out to the islands and cities of Greece during 
their supremacy. 
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even the comic poet Theopompus was thought ab- 
surd in likening the Lacedaemonians to tavern- 
women, because they gave the Greeks a very pleasant 
sip of freedom, and then dashed the wine with 
vinegar ; for from the very first the taste was harsh 
and bitter, since Lysander not only would not suffer 
the people to be masters of their affairs, but actually 
put the cities into the hands of the boldest and most 
contentious of the oligarchs. 

XIV. After he had spent some little time in this 
business, and had sent messengers to Lacedaemon to 
report that he was sailing up with two hundred ships, 
he made a junction in Attica with the forces of Agis 
and Pausanias, the kings, believing that he would 
speedily capture the city.1_ But since the Athenians 
held out against them, he took his ships and crossed 
again to Asia. Here he suppressed the governments 
of al] the remaining cities in like manner, and set up 
decadarchies, many citizens being slain in each city, 
and many banished; he also drove out all the Samians, 
and handed their cities over to the men whom they 
had banished.? Moreover, when he had taken Sestos 
out of the hands of the Athenians, he would not 
permit the Sestians to dwell there, but gave the city 
and its territory to be divided among men who had 
been pilots and boatswains under him. And this was 
the first step of his which was resisted by the Lace- 
daemonians, who restored the Sestians again to their 
country. But there were other measures of Lysander 
upon which all the Greeks looked with pleasure, when, 
for instance, the Aeginetans, after a long time,? re- 


1 Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 2, 5-9. 
2 This was after the fall of Athens (Xen. Hell. ii. 3, 6 f.). 
5 They had been expelled by the Athenians in 43] B.c. 
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ceived back their own city, and when the Melians! 
and Scionaeans? were restored to their homes by 
him, after the Athenians had been driven out and 
had delivered back the cities. 

And now, when he learned that the people of 
Athens were in a wretched plight from famine, he 
sailed into the Piraeus, and reduced the city, which 
was compelled to make terms on the basis of his 
commands. It is true one hears it said by Lacedae- 
monians that Lysander wrote to the ephors thus: 
** Athens is taken”; and that the ephors wrote back 
to Lysander: “‘Taken’ were enough”; but this 
story was invented for its neatness’ sake.? The actual 
decree of the ephors ran thus: “This is what the 
Lacedaemonian authorities have decided: tear down 
‘the Piraeus and the long walls; quit all the cities 
and keep to your own land; if you do these things, 
and restore your exiles, you shall have peace, if you 
want it. As regards the number of your ships, what- 
soever shall be decided there, this do.”’4 This edict 
was accepted by the Athenians, on the advice of 
Theramenes the son of Hagnon, who, they say, being 
asked at this time by Cleomenes, one of the young 
orators, if he dared to act and speak the contrary to 
Themistocles, by surrendering those walls to the 
Lacedaemonians which that statesman had erected 
in defiance of the Lacedaemonians, replied: “ But 
I am doing nothing, young man, that is contrary to 
Themistocles ; for the same walls which he erected 

1 The island and city of Melos were captured and depopu- 
lated by the Athenians in the winter of 416-415 B.c. 

2 The city of Scioné, on the Chalcidic peninsula, was 
captured and depopulated by the Athenians in 421 B.c, 


To illustrate the Spartan passion for brevity of speech. 
* Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 2, 20. 
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for the safety of the citizens, we shall tear down for 
their safety. And if walls made cities prosperous, 
then Sparta must be in the worst plight of all, since - 
she has none.” . 
XV. Lysander, accordingly, when he had taken 
possession of all the ships of the Athenians except 
twelve, and of their walls, on the sixteenth day of 
the month Munychion, the same on which they con- 
quered the Barbarian in the sea-fight at Salamis, took 
measures at once to change their form of government. 
And when the Athenians opposed him bitterly in 
this, he sent word to the people that he had caught 
the city violating the terms of its surrender ; for its 
walls were still standing, although the days were past 
within which they should have been pulled down ; 
he should therefore present their case anew for the 
decision of the authorities, since they had broken 
their agreements. And some say that in very truth 
a proposition to sell the Athenians into slavery was 
actually made in the assembly of the allies, and that 
at this time Erianthus the Theban also made a motion 
that the city be razed to the ground, and the country 
about it left for sheep to graze. Afterwards, how- 
ever, when the leaders were gathered at a banquet, 
and a certain Phocian sang the first chorus in the 
“Electra” of Euripides,! which begins with 


“O thou daughter of Agamemnon, 
I am come, Electra, to thy rustic court,” 


all were moved to compassion, and felt it to be a 
cruel deed to abolish and destroy a city which was so 
famous, and produced such poets. 

So then, after the Athenians had yielded in all 


1 Verses 167 f. (Kirchhoff). 
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1 ouverer{unoe Bekker adopts Reiske’s correction to éwrert- 
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1 Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 2, 23. 
? The scene of the “ ‘Symposium ” is laid at the house of 
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points, Lysander sent for many flute-girls from the 
city, and assembled all those who were already 
in the camp, and then tore down the walls, and 
burned up the triremes, to the sound of the flute, 
while the allies crowned themselves with garlands 
and made merry together, counting that day as the 
beginning of their freedom.! Then, without delay, 
he also made changes in the form of government, 
establishing thirty rulers in the city and ten in 
Piraeus. Further, he put a garrison into the acro- 
polis, and made Callibius, a Spartan, its harmost. 
He it was who once lifted his staff to smite Auto- 
lycus, the athlete, whom Xenophon makes the chief 
character in his “Symposium” ;? and when Auto- 
lycus seized him by the legs and threw him down, 
Lysander did not side with Callibius in his vexation, 
but actually joined in censuring him, saying that he 
did not understand how to govern freemen. But 
the Thirty, to gratify Callibius, soon afterwards put 
Autolycus to death. 

XVI. Lysander, after settling these matters, sailed 
for Thrace himself, but what remained of the public 
moneys, together with all the gifts and crowns which 
he had himself received,— many people, as was 
natural, offering presents to a man who had the 
greatest power, and who was, in a manner, master 
of Hellas,—he sent off to Lacedaemon by Gylippus, 
who had held command in Sicily.2 But Gylippus, 
as it is said, ripped open the sacks at the bottom, 


Callias, to which Autolycus and his father have been invited, 
together with Socrates and some of his friends. 
As Spartan general sent out to aid the Syracusans, he 
had turned the success of the besieging Athenians into 
disaster. See the Nicias, chapters xviii. ff. 
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and after taking a large amount of silver from each, 
sewed them up again, not knowing that there was a 
writing in each indicating the sum it held. And 
when he came to Sparta, he hid what he had stolen 
under the tiles of his house, but delivered the sacks 
to the ephors, and showed the seals upon them. 
When, however, the ephors opened the sacks and 
counted the money, its amount did not agree with 
the written lists, and the thing perplexed them, until 
a servant of Gylippus made the truth known to them 
by his riddle of many owls sleeping under the tiling. 
For most of the coinage of the time, as it seems, 
bore the effigy of an owl, owing to the supremacy of 
Athens. 

XVII. Gylippus, then, after adding a deed so dis- 
graceful and ignoble as this to his previous great and 
brilliant achievements, removed: himself from Lace- 
daemon. And the wisest of the Spartans, being led 
by this instance in particular to fear the power of 
money, which they said was corrupting influential 
as well as ordinary citizens, reproached Lysander, 
and fervently besought the ephors to purify the 
city of all the silver and the gold, as imported 
curses. The ephors deliberated on the matter. 
And it was Sciraphidas, according to Theopompus, or 
Phlogidas, according to Ephorus, who declared that 
they ought not to receive gold and silver coinage 
into the city, but to use that of the country. Now 
this was of iron, and was dipped in vinegar as soon 
as it came from the fire, that it might not be worked 
over, but be made brittle and intractable by the dip- 
ping.! Besides, it was very heavy and troublesome 


1 Cf. Lycurgus, ix. 2. 
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to carry, and a great quantity and weight of it had 
but little value. Probably, too, all the ancient money 
was of this sort, some peoples using iron spits for 
coins, and some bronze; whence it comes that even 
to this day many small pieces of money retain the 
name of “oboli,” or spis, and six “oboli’’ make a 
“drachma,” or handful, since that was as many as 
the hand could grasp. 

But since Lysander’s friends opposed this measure, 
and insisted that the money remain in the city, it 
was resolved that money of this sort could be intro- 
duced for public use, but that if any private person 
should be found in possession of it, he should be 
punished with death; just as though Lycurgus had 
feared the coin, and not the covetousness which the 
coin produced. And this vice was not removed by 
allowing no private person to possess money, so much 
as it was encouraged by allowing the city to possess 
money, its use thereby acquiring dignity and honour. 
Surely it was not possible for those who saw money 
publicly honoured, to despise it privately as of no 
service; or to consider as worthless for the indi- 
vidual’s private use that which was publicly held 
in such repute and esteem. Moreover, it takes far 
less time for public practices to affect the customs 
of private life, than it does for individual lapses and 
failings to corrupt entire cities. For it is natural 
that the parts should rather be perverted along with 
the whole, when that deteriorates; but the diseases 
which flow from a part into the whole find many 
correctives and aids in the parts which remain sound. 
And so these magistrates merely set the fear of the 
law to guard the houses of the citizens, that money 
might have no entrance there, but did not keep their _ 
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spirits undaunted by the power of money and in 
sensible to it; they rather inspired them all with an 
emulous desire for wealth as a great and noble object 
of pursuit. On this point, however, we have censured 
the Lacedaemonians in another treatise.1 

XVIII. Out of the spoils, Lysander set up at 
Delphi bronze statues of himself and each of his 
admirals, as well as golden stars of the Dioscuri, 
which disappeared before the battle of Leuctra.? 
And in the treasury of Brasidas and the Acanthians 3 
there was stored a trireme two cubits long, made of 
gold and ivory, which Cyrus sent Lysander as a prize 
for his victory. Moreover, Anaxandrides the Delphian 
writes that a deposit of Lysander’s was also stored 
there, consisting of a talent of silver, and fifty-two 
minas, and eleven staters besides; a statement that 
is inconsistent with the generally accepted accounts 
of his poverty. At any rate, Lysander was at this 
time more powerful than any Greek before him had 
been, and was thought to cherish a pretentious pride 
that was greater even than his power. For he was 
the first Greek, as Duris writes, to whom the cities 
erected altars and made sacrifices as to a god, the 
first also to whom songs of triumph were sung. One 
of these is handed down, and begins as follows :— 


“ The general of sacred Hellas 
who came from wide-spaced Sparta 
will we sing, O! io! Paean.” 


The Samians, too, voted that their festival of Hera 
should be called Lysandreia. And the poet Choe- 
1 Inst. Lacon. 42 (Morals, p. 239 f.). 


*-An omen of the defeat of the Ppartans in that battle 
(371 B.c.). 3 Cf. chapter i. 1. 
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rilus was always kept in his retinue, to adorn his 
achievements with verse; .while with Antilochus, 
who composed some verses in his honour, he was so 
pleased that he filled his cap with silver and gave it 
to him. And when Antimachus of Colophon and a 
certain Niceratus of Heracleia competed with one 
another at the Lysandreia in poems celebrating his 
achievements, he awarded the crown to Niceratus, 
and Antimachus, in vexation, suppressed his poem. 
But Plato, who was then a young man, and admired 
Antimachus for his poetry, tried to cheer and console 
him in his chagrin at this defeat, telling him that it 
is the ignorant who suffer from their ignorance, just 
as the blind do from their blindness. However, when 
Aristonoiis the harper, who had been six times victor 
at the Pythian games, told Lysander in a patronizing 
way that if he should be victorious again, he would 
have himself proclaimed under Lysander’s name, 
‘That is,’’ Lysander replied, “as my slave?” 
XIX. Now to the leading men, and to his equals, 
the ambition of Lysander was annoying merely. But 
since, owing to the court that was paid to him, great 
haughtiness and severity crept into his character 
along with his ambition, there was no such modera- 
tion as would become a popular leader either in his 
rewards or punishments, but the prizes he awarded 
to his friends and allies were irresponsible lordships 
over cities, and absolute sovereignties, while the sole 
punishment that could satisfy his wrath was the 
death of his enemy; not even exile was allowed. 
Nay, at a later time, fearing lest the active popular 
leaders of Miletus should go into exile, and desiring 
to bring from their retreats those also who were in 
hiding, he made oath that he would do them no 
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harm; but when the first put faith in him and the 
second came forth, he delivered them all over to the 
oligarchs for slaughter, being no less than eight 
hundred of both classes. In the other cities also 
untold numbers of the popular party were slain, 
since he killed not only for his own private reasons, 
but also gratified by his murders the hatred and 
cupidity of his many friends everywhere, and shared 
the bloody work with them. Wherefore Eteocles the 
Lacedaemonian won great approval when he said 
that Hellas could not have borne two Lysanders. 
Now this same utterance was made by Archestratus 
concerning Alcibiades also,! as Theophrastus tells us. 
But in his case it was insolence, and wanton self-will, 
that gave most offence; whereas Lysander’s power 
was made dreadful and oppressive by the cruelty 
of his disposition. 

The Lacedaemonians paid little heed to the rest of 
his accusers, but when Pharnabazus, who was out- 
raged by Lysander’s pillaging and wasting his terri- 
tory, sent men to Sparta to denounce him, the ephors 
were. incensed, and when they found Thorax, one of 
Lysander’s friends and fellow-generals, with money 
in his private possession, they put him to death, and 
sent a dispatch-scroll to Lysander, ordering him 
home. 

The dispatch-scroll is of the following character. 
When the ephors send out an admiral or a general, 
they make two round pieces of wood exactly alike , 
in length and thickness, so that each corresponds to / 
the other in its dimensions, and keep one themselves, | 
while they give the other to their envoy. These pieces | 
of wood they call “scytalae.’”” Whenever, then, they ; 


1 Cf. Alcibiades, xvi. 5. 
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wish to send some secret and important message, 
they make a scroll of parchment long and narrow, 
like a leathern strap, and wind it round their 
“seytale,” leaving no vacant space thereon, but 
covering its surface all round with the parchment. 
After doing this, they write what they wish on the 
parchment, just as it lies wrapped about the 
“scytale’’; and when they have written their 
message, they take the parchment off, and send it, 
without the piece of wood, to the commander. He, 
when he has received it, cannot otherwise get any 
meaning out of it,—since the letters have no con- 
nection, but are disarranged,—unless he takes his 
own “scytale” and winds the strip of parchment 
about it, so that, when its spiral course is restored 
perfectly, and that which follows is joined to that 
which precedes, he reads around the staff, and so 
discovers the continuity of the message. And the 
parchment, like the staff, is called “scytale,” as the 
thing measured bears the name of the measure. 

XX. But Lysander, when the _ dispatch-scroll 
reached him at the Hellespont, was much disturbed, 
and since he feared the denunciations of Pharnabazus 
above all others, he hastened to hold a conference 
with him, hoping to compose their quarrel. At this 
conference he begged Pharnabazus to write another 
letter about him to the magistrates, stating that he 
had not been wronged at all, and had no complaints 
to make. But in thus “ playing the Cretan against a 
Cretan,” as the saying is, he misjudged his opponent. 
For Pharnabazus, after promising to do all that he 
desired, openly wrote such a letter as Lysander 
demanded, but secretly kept another by him ready 
written. And when it came to putting on the seals, 
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he exchanged she documents, which looked exactly 
alike, and gave him the letter which had been secretly 
written. Accordingly, when Lysander arrived at 
Sparta and went, as the custom is, into the senate- 
house, he gave the ephors the letter of Pharnabazus, 
-convinced that the greatest of the complaints against 
him was thus removed ; for Pharnabazus was in high 
favour, with the Lacedaemonians, because he had 
been, of all the King’s generals, most ready to help 
them in the war. But when the ephors, after 
reading the letter, showed it to him, and he under- 
stood that 


“‘ Odysseus, then, is not the only man of guile,” ! 


for the time being he was mightily confounded and 
went away. Buta few days afterwards, on meeting the 
magistrates, he said that he was obliged to go up to the 
temple of Ammon? and sacrifice to the god the sacri- 
fices which he had vowed before his battles. Now some 
say that when he was besieging the city of Aphytae 
in Thrace, Ammon really stood by him in his sleep ; 
wherefore he raised the siege, declaring that the god 
had commanded it, and ordered the Aphytaeans to 
sacrifice to Ammon, and was eager to make a journey 
into Libya and propitiate the god. Butthe majority 
believed that he made the god a pretext, and really 
feared the ephors, and was impatient of the yoke at 
home, and unable to endure being under authority, 
and therefore longed to wander and travel about 
somewhat, like a horse which comes back from 
unrestricted pasturage in the meadows to his stall, 
and is put once more to his accustomed work. 
1 An iambic trimeter of some unknown poet. 


* In an oasis of the great desert of Libya. Cf. Cimon, 
xvill. 6 f. 
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Ephorus, it is true, assigns another reason for this 
absence abroad, which I shall mention by and by.! 
XXI. After he had with great difficulty procured 
his release by the ephors, he set sail. But the kings, 
when he had gone abroad, became aware that by 
means of the societies which he had formed, he had 
the cities entirely in his power and was master of 
Hellas ; they therefore took measures for deposing 
his friends everywhere and restoring the management 
of affairs to the people. However, fresh disturbances 
broke out in connection with these changes, and 
first of all the Athenians from Phyle attacked the 
Thirty and overpowered them. Lysander therefore 
came home in haste, and persuaded the Lacedae- 
monians to aid the oligarchies and chastise the 
democracies. Accordingly, they sent to the Thirty, 
first of all, a hundred talents for the war, and 
Lysander himself as general. But the kings were 
jealous of him, and feared to let him capture 
Athens a second time; they. therefore determined 
that one of them should go out with the army. 
And Pausanias did go out, ostensibly in behalf ot 
the tyrants ? against the people, but really to put a 
stop to the war, in order that Lysander might not 
again become master of Athens through the efforts 
of his friends. This object, then, he easily accom- 
plished, and by reconciling the Athenians and 
putting a stop to their discord, he robbed Lysander: 
of his ambitious hopes. A short time afterwards, 
however, when the Athenians revolted again, he 
himself was censured for taking the curb of the 
oligarchy out of the mouth of the people, and 
letting them grow bold and insolent again; while 


1 Chapter xxv. 3. 2 That is, the Thirty in Athens. 
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Lysander won fresh repute as a man who exercised 
“his command in downright fashion, not for the 
gratification of others, nor yet to win applause, but 
for the good of Sparta. 

XXII. He was harsh of speech also, and terrifying 
to his opponents. For instance, when the Argives 
were disputing about boundaries, and thought they 
made a juster plea than the Lacedaemonians, he 
pointed to his sword, and said to them: “ He who is 
master of this discourses best about boundaries.”’ 
And when a Megarian, in some conference with him, 
grew bold in speech, he said : “ Thy words, Stranger, 
lack a city.” And when the Boeotians tried to play 
a double game with him, he asked them whether he 
should march through their territory with spears 
upright, or levelled. And once when the Corinthians 
had revolted, and, on coming to their walls, he saw 
that the Lacedaemonians hesitated to make an 
assault, a hare was seen leaping across the moat ; 
whereupon he said: ‘Are ye not ashamed to fear 
enemies who are so lazy that hares sleep on their 
walls ?”’ 

When Agis the king died,! leaving a brother, 
Agesilaiis, and a reputed son, Leotychides, Lysander, 
who had been a lover of Agesilaiis, persuaded him to 
lay claim to the kingdom, on the ground that he was 
a genuine descendant of Heracles. For Leotychides 
was accused of being a son of Alcibiades, who had 
secret commerce with Timaea, the wife of Agis, 
while he was living in exile at Sparta. Now Agis, 
as they tell us, being convinced by a computation of 
time that his wife had not conceived by him, ignored 


1 In 398 B.c., after returning home from a victorious 
campaign (Xen. Hell. iii. 3, 1). 
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1 giv supplied by Sintenis alone. 
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Leotychides, and manifestly repudiated him up to 
the last. But when he was carried sick to Heraea 
and was about to die, he yielded to the entreaties of 
the young man himself and of his friends, and 
declared in the hearing of many that Leotychides 
was his own son, and after begging those who were 
present to bear witness of this to the Lacedae- 
monians, died. Accordingly, they did so bear witness 
in favour of Leotychides. Moreover, Agesilaiis, who 
was otherwise illustrious, and had Lysander as a 
champion, was injured in his-claim by Diopeithes, a 
man in high repute for his interpretation of oracles, 
who published the following prophecy with reference 
to the lameness of Agesilaiis } :— 


“ Bethink thee now, O Sparta, although thou art 
very proud, 
Lest from thee, sound of foot, there spring a maimed 
royalty ; 
For long will unexpected toils oppress thee, 
And onward rolling billows of man-destroying 
war. 


Many, therefore, out of deference to the oracle, 
inclined to Leotychides, but Lysander declared that 
Diopeithes did not interpret the prophecy correctly ; 
for it did not mean that the god would be displeased 
if one who was lame should rule the Lacedaemonians, 
but the kingdom would be maimed if bastards and 
ill-born men should be kings in a line with the 
posterity of Heracles. By such arguments, and 
because he had very great influence, he prevailed, 
and Agesilaiis became king.? 


1 Cf. Plutarch’s A gestlaiis, ii. 2. 
2 Cf. Plutarch’s A gestlazis, iii. 3-5; Xen. Hell. iii. 3, 2 f. 
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1 émixeluevoy Bekker adopts Coraés’ correction to wepixel- 
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XXIII. At once, then, Lysander tried to rouse 
and incite him to make an expedition into Asia, 
suggesting hopes that he would put down the 
Persians and become a very great man. He also 
wrote letters to his friends in Asia, bidding them 
ask Agesilaiis of the Lacedaemonians as general for 
their war against the Barbarians.1 They obeyed, 
and sent ambassadors to Lacedaemon with the 
request, and thus an honour not inferior to that of 
being made king was obtained for Agesilaiis through 
the efforts of Lysander. But with ambitious natures, 
which are otherwise not ill qualified for command, 
jealousy of their equals in reputation is no slight 
obstacle to the performance of noble deeds ; for they 
make those their rivals in the path of virtue, whom 
they might have as helpers. Agesilaiis did indeed 
take Lysander with him among his thirty counsellors, 
intending to treat him with special favour as his 
chief friend; but when they were come into Asia, 
the people there, who were not acquainted with him, 
conferred with him but rarely and briefly, whereas 
Lysander, in consequence of their large intercourse 
with him in former times, had them always at his 
door and in his train, those who were his friends 
coming out of deference, and those whom he 
suspected, out of fear. And just as in tragedies it 
naturally happens that an actor who takes the part 
of some messenger or servant is in high repute and 
plays leading réles, while the one who bears the 
crown and sceptre is not even listened to when he 
speaks, so in this case the whole honour of the govern- 
ment was associated with the counsellor, and there 
was left for the king only the empty name of power. 


1 Cf. Plutarch’s Agesilazis, vi. 1 f. 
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1 Srapridtra:ts the correction of Emperius: orpariéracs 
(soldiers). 
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It is true, perhaps, that there should have been some 
gentle handling of this excessive ambition, and that 
Lysander should have been reduced to the second 
place ; but entirely to cast off and insult, for fame’s 
sake, a benefactor and a friend, was not worthy of 
the character of Agesilaiis. 

In the first place, then, he did not give him 
opportunities for achievement, nor even assign him 
to a command ; and secondly, those in whose behalf 
he perceived that Lysander was earnestly exerting 
himself, these he always sent away with less reward 
than an ordinary suitor, or wholly unsuccessful, thus 
quietly undoing and chilling his influence. So when 
Lysander missed all his aims, and saw that his. 
interested efferts for his friends were an obstacle to 
their success, he not only ceased to give them his 
own aid, but begged them not to wait upon him nor 
pay him their court, but to confer with the king, 
and with such as had more power to benefit those 
who showed them honour than was his at present. 
Most of those who heard this refrained from troubling 
him about their affairs, but did not cease paying him 
their court, nay rather, by waiting upon him in the 
public walks and places of exercise, they gave 
Agesilaiis even more annoyance than before, because 
he envied him the honour. Therefore, though he 
offered most of the Spartans! commands in the field 
and governments of cities, he appointed Lysander 
his carver of meats. And presently, as if by way of 
insult to the Ionians, he said: “Let them be off, 
and pay their court now to my carver of meats.” 
Accordingly, Lysander determined to have a con- 


1 Agis took thirty Spartans with him as counsellors and 
captains (Plutarch’s A gessaiis, vi. 3; Xenophon’s A gesiaiis, 


i. 7). 
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ference with him, at which a brief and _ laconic 
dialogue passed between them. “Verily, thou 
knowest well, Agesilaiis, how to abase friends.” To 
which Agesilaiis: “ Yes, if they would be greater 
than I; but those who increase my power should 
also share in it.” “Well, perhaps thy words, 
Agesilaiis, are fairer than my deeds; but I beg thee, 
even because of the strangers who have their eyes 
upon us, to give me a post under thy command 
where thou believest that I shall be least annoying 
to thyself, and more serviceable than now.” } 

XXIV. Upon this, he was sent as ambassador to 
the Hellespont; and though he was angry with 
Agesilaiis, he did not neglect to do his duty, but 
induced Spithridates the Persian, a high-minded 
man with forces at his command, to revolt from 
Pharnabazus, with whom he was at odds, and 
brought him to Agesilaiis22 The king made no 
further use of Lysander, however, in the war, and 
when his time had expired, he sailed back to Sparta 
without honour, not only enraged at Agesilaiis, but 
hating the whole form of government more than ever, 
and resolved to put into execution at once, and 
without delay, the plans for a revolutionary change 
which he is thought to have devised and concocted 
some time before. | 

They were as follows. Of the Heracleidae who 
united with the Dorians and came down into Pelo- 
ponnesus, there was a numerous and glorious stock 
flourishing in Sparta; however, not every family 
belonging to it participated in the royal succession, 


1 Cf. Plutarch’s A gesilaiis, vii.—viii. 1-2; Xen. Hell. iii. 4, 
7-9. 
2 Cf. Plutarch’s A gesilazis, viii. 3; Xen. Hell. iii. 4, 10. 
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' Cf. Plutarch’s A geatlatis, viii. 3. 
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but the kings were chosen from two houses only, 
and were called Eurypontidae and Agiadae. The 
rest had no special privileges in the government 
because of their high birth, but the honours which 
result from superior excellence lay open to all who 
had power and ability. Now Lysander belonged 
to one of these families, and when he had risen to 
great fame for his deeds, and had acquired many 
friends and great power, he was vexed to see the 
city increased in power by his efforts, but ruled by 
others who were of no better birth than himself. 
He therefore planned to take the government away 
from the two houses, and restore it to all the 
Heracleidae in common, or, as some say, not to the 
Heracleidae, but to the Spartans in general,! in order 
that its high prerogatives might not belong to those 
only who were descended from Heracles, but to 
those who, like Heracles, were selected for superior 
excellence, since it was this which raised him to 
divine honours. And he hoped that when the 
kingdom was awarded on this principle, no Spartan 
would be chosen before himself. 

XXV. In the first place, then, he undertook and 
made preparations to persuade the citizens by his 
own efforts, and committed to memory a speech 
written by Cleon, the Halicarnassian, for.the purpose. 
In the second place, seeing that the novelty and 
magnitude of his innovation demanded a more 
audacious support, he brought stage machinery to . 
bear upon the citizens,” as it were, by collecting and 
arranging responses and oracles of Apollo; convinced 


2 In the Greek theatre, gods were swung into view, above 
the plane of the action, by means of a huge crane. Cf. 
Themistocles, x. 1. 
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Hevos UO THS KvXéwvos Seevotntos, e pn PoBo 
Oeod tut Kal Serorvdatpovia mpoexmrAHn~as Kal 
Yetpwadpevos UTayayot Tpos TOV AGYOV TOUS TONL- 
tas. "Edopos pév ovv dyno avtov, ws THY TE 
Ilv@iav émuyerpnoas SiadGeipar cai tas Awdo- 
vidas avOis avareiOwov Sua PDepexréovs arré- 
tuyev, eis “Appovos avaRnvar Kai dvaréyeoOar 
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tov Avodvdpov xatnyopnoovtas, émel S€ arre- 
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Hmets ye BéATIOv, @ Sraptiarar, xpiwovpev, drav 
nKnTe mpos nuas ets AtBdnv oixnoovtes,” ws 
57 Xpnopod Tivos vTos Tadatod AaKxedatpovious 
| €v AtBin xatouxhoa. tHv S€ GAnv émriBovarAnv 
Kat oxevwpiay Tod TAdTpATOS Ov PavAnY ovaay 
ovde ad av étvxev apEapévnv, adAa ToddAS 
Kal peydras boGéces, wotrep ev Staypaypate 
pabnpatix®, wpocAaBodcay cal dia AnupdToV 
Yarerav nat dvotopictwy él To cuprépacpa 
Tpoiovoay, nuEls avayparpouev avdpos iotopiKod 
kal dtrocopou Aoy@ KaTakoXovOnaavTes. 
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Thv émipérecav. dvona S¢ TO Tradl LetAnvos 
éx 8 twos aitias éréOn. tadtnv rAaBov o 
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that Cleon’s clever rhetoric would not help him 
at all unless he should first terrify and subdue his 
countrymen by vague religious fear and superstitious 
terror, and then bring them under the influence of 
his argument. Well, then, Ephorus tells us that 
after an attempt to corrupt the Pythian priestess, 
and after a second failure to persuade the priestesses 
of Dodona by means of Pherecles, he went up to 
the temple of Ammon and had a conference with 
that god’s interpreters there, at which he offered 
them much money, but that they took this ill, and 
sent certain messengers to Sparta to denounce him ; 
and further, that when Lysander was acquitted of 
their charges, the Libyans said, as they went away, 
“ But we will pass better judgments than yours, 
O Spartans, when ye come to dwell with us in 
Libya” ; for they knew that there was a certain ancient 
oracle bidding the Lacedaemonians to settle in Libya. 
But since the whole plot and concoction was no 
insignificant one, nor yet carelessly undertaken, but 
made many important assumptions, like a mathe- 
matical demonstration, and proceeded to its con- 
clusion through premises which were difficult and 
hard to obtain, we shall follow, in our description of 
it, the account of one who was both a historian and a 
philosopher.! 

XXVJ. There was a woman in Pontus who declared 
that she was with child by Apollo. Many dis- 
believed her, as was natural, but many also lent 
an ear to her, so that when she gave birth to a 
male child, many notable persons took an interest 
in its care and rearing. For some reason or other, 
the name given to the boy was Silenus. Lysander 


1 Probably Ephorus. 
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d70ev Os "ATroAXwVOS Vid betEar Ta ypaupara, 
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pavreias Kal 7s évexa Taha wéeTAaoTaL ‘ THY 
Tepl THS Bactrelas, as dewvov ein Kal Awiov 
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"H6y dé Tov Ledqvod pevpaxiov yeyovoros kal 
7 pos THY mpativ 7 HKovTos, elemere TOU Spdparos o 0 
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1 rhAAa wérAacra the correction of Coraés ; waoa: Bekker : 
mwAdoa, with the MSS. 
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took these circumstances for his foundation, and 
supplied the rest of his cunning fabric himself, 
making use of not a few, nor yet insignificant, 
champions of the tale, who brought the story of the 
boy’s birth into credit without exciting suspicion. 
They also brought back another response from 
Delphi, and caused it to be circulated in Sparta, 
which declared that sundry very ancient oracles were 
kept in secret writings by the priests there, and that 
it was not possible to get these, nor even lawful to 
read them, unless someone born of Apollo should 
come after a long lapse of time, give the keepers an 
intelligible token of his birth, and obtain the tablets 
containing the oracles. The way being thus pre- 
pared, Silenus was to come and demand the oracles 
as Apollo’s son, and the priests who were in the 
secret were to insist on precise answers to all their 
questions about his birth, and finally, persuaded, 
forsooth, that he was the son of Apollo, were to show 
him the writing. Then Silenus, in the presence ot 
many witnesses, was to read aloud the prophecies, 
especially the one relating to the kingdom, for the 
sake of which the whole scheme had been invented, 
and which declared that it was more for the honour 
and interest of the Spartans to choose their kings 
from the best citizens. 

But when at last Silenus was grown to be a youth, 
and was ready for the business, Lysander’s play was 
ruined for him by the cowardice of one of his actors, 
or co-workers, who, just as he came to the point, 
lost his courage and drew back. However, all this 
was actually found out, not while Lysander was alive, 
but after his death. 
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1 In 395 b.c., the aggressions of Sparta led to an alliance 
between Thebes and Athens against her. In the following 
year Corinth and Argos joined the alliance, and the whole 
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XXVII. And he died before Agesilaiis returned 
from Asia, after he had plunged, or rather had plunged 
Hellas, into the Boeotian war.! For it is stated in both 
ways ; and some hold him responsible for the war, 
others the Thebans, and others both together. It is 
charged against the Thebans that they cast away the 
sacrifices at Aulis,? and that, because Androcleides and 
Amphitheus* had been bribed with the King’s 
money to stir up a war in Greece against the Lace- 
daemonians, they set upon the Phocians and ravaged 
their country. It is said, on the other hand, that 
Lysander was angry with the Thebans because they 
alone laid claim to a tenth part of the spoils of the’ 
war, while the rest of the allies held their peace ; 
and because they were indignant about the money 
which he sent to Sparta; but above all, because they 
first put the Athenians in the way of freeing them- 
selves from the thirty tyrants whom he had set up, 
whose terrorizing power the Lacedaemonians had 
increased by decreeing that fugitives from Athens 
might be brought back from every place of refuge, and 
that all who impeded their return should be declared 
enemies of Sparta. In reply to this the Thebans issued 
counter decrees, akin in spirit to the beneficent deeds 
of Heracles and Dionysus, to the effect that every 
house and city in Boeotia should be open to such 
Athenians as needed succour; and that whosoever 
did not help a fugitive under arrest, should be fined 
a talent; and that if any one should carry arms 


war, which dragged along until 387 B.c., is usually known as 
the ‘‘ Corinthian war.’ 

2 In the spring of 396, when Agesilaiis vainly tried to 
sacrifice there, in imitation of Agamemnon (Plutarch’s 
A gesilatis, vi. 4-6; Xen. Hell. iii. 4, 3f£., and 5, 5). 

3 Cf. Xen. Hell. iii. 5, 1 and 4. 
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1 Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 4, 1 f. 
2 Lysander was commissioned to raise a force of allies in 
Phocis and the neighbouring country, with which Pausanias 
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through Boeotia against the tyrants in Athens, no 
Theban would either see him or hear about it. And 
they did not merely vote such Hellenic and humane 
decrees, without at the same time making their deeds 
correspond to their edicts; but Thrasybulus and 
those who with him occupied Phyle, set out from 
Thebes to do so,! and the Thebans not only provided 
them with arms and money, but also with secrecy 
and a base of operations. Such, then, were the 
grounds of complaint which Lysander had against 
the Thebans. 

XXVIII. And since he was now of an altogether 
harsh disposition, owing to the melancholy which 
persisted into his old age, he stirred up the ephors, 
and persuaded them to fit out an expedition against 
the Thebans; and assuming the command, he set 
out on the campaign. Afterwards the ephors sent 
out Pausanias the king also with an army. Now it 
was the plan that Pausanias should make a circuit 
by the way of Mount Cithaeron, and then invade 
Boeotia, while Lysander marched through Phocis to 
meet him, with a large force. He took the city of 
Orchomenus, which came over to him of its own 
accord, and assaulted and plundered Lebadeia. 
Then he sent a letter to Pausanias, bidding him move 
from Plataea and join forces with him at Haliartus, 
and promising that he himself would be before the 
walls of Haliartus at break of day. This letter was 
brought to Thebes by some scouts, into whose hands 
its bearer fell. The Thebans therefore entrusted 
their city to a force of Athenians which had come to 
their aid, while they themselves set out early in the 


was to unite his troops (Xen. Hell. iii. 5, 6). Plutarch’s 
language is obscure. 
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night, and succeeded in reaching Haliartus a little 
before Lysander, and a considerable part of them 
entered the city. Lysander at first decided to post 
his army on a hill and wait for Pausanias; then, as 
the day advanced, being unable to remain inactive, 
he took his arms, encouraged his allies, and led them 
along the road in column towards the wall of the 
city. But those of the Thebans who had remained 
outside, taking the city on their left, advanced upon 
the rear of their enemy, at the spring called Cissusa. 
Here, as the story goes, his nurses bathed the in- 
fant Dionysus after his birth; for the water has the 
colour and sparkle of wine, is clear, and very pleasant 
to the taste. And not far away the Cretan storax- 
shrub grows in profusion, which the Haliartians 
regard as a proof that Rhadamanthus once dwelt 
there; and they show his tomb, which they call 
Alea. And near by is also the memorial of Alemene ; 
for she was buried there, as they say, having lived 
with Rhadamanthus after the death of Amphitryon. 
But the Thebans inside the city, drawn up in 
battle array with the Haliartians, kept quiet for 
some time ; when, however, they saw Lysander with 
his foremost troops approaching the wall, they 
suddenly threw open the gate and fell upon them, 
and killed Lysander himself with his soothsayer, and 
a few of the rest; for the greater part of them 
fled swiftly back to the main body. And when the 
Thebans made no halt, but pressed hard upon them, 
the whole force turned to the hills in flight, and a 
thousand of them were slain, Three hundred otf 
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the Thebans also lost their lives by pursuing their 
enemies into rough and dangerous places. These 
had been accused of favouring the Spartan cause, and 
in their eagerness to clear themselves of this charge 
in the eyes of their fellow-citizens, they exposed 
themselves needlessly in the pursuit, and so threw 
away their lives.} 

XXIX. Tidings of the disaster were brought to 
Pausanias while he was on the march from Plataea 
to Thespiae, and putting his army in battle array, he j 
came to Haliartus. Thrasybulus also came from 
Thebes, leading his Athenians. But when Pausanias 
was minded to ask for the bodies of the dead under 
a truce, the elders of the Spartans could not brook 
it, and were angry among themselves, and coming 
to the king, they protested that the body of Lysander 
must not be taken up under cover of a truce, but by 
force of arms, in open battle for it; and that if they 
conquered, then they would give him burial, but if 
they were vanquished, it would be a glorious thing 
to lie dead with their general. Such were the words 
of the elders; but Pausanias saw that it would be a 
difficult matter to conquer the Thebans, flushed as 
they were with victory, and that the body of 
Lysander lay near the walls, so that its recovery 
would be difficult without a truce, even if they were 
victorious; he therefore sent a herald, and after 
making a truce, led his forces back. And as soon as 
they had come beyond the boundary of Boeotia with 
Lysander’s body, they buried it in the friendly soil 
of their allies, the Panopeans, where his monument 
now stands, by the road leading from Delphi to 
Chaeroneia. 

Here the army bivouacked ; and it is said that a 


1 Cf. Xen. Hell. iii. 5, 17-20. 
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THY TPOS AmMapre TAUTNY exeivns Dotepov ret 
TPLAKOTT@ yEevopevnyv Tpopnvvovta. nv 6€ ToLov- 
TOS 
’"Eoxyatiay wepvrako AvKOUS KapaKxecot Sox- 
Eveov 
Kab Aodov "Opyanridny, bv ad@rnk ovmoTe 
AeLTreL. 
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certain Phocian, recounting the action to another 
who was not in it, said that the enemy fell upon 
them just after Lysander had crossed the Hoplites. 
Then a Spartan, who was a friend of Lysander, 
asked in amazement what he meant by Hoplites, for 
he did not know the name. “ Indeed it was there,” 
said the Phocian, “ that the enemy slew the foremost 
of us; for the stream that flows past the city is 
called Hoplites.” On hearing this, the Spartan 
burst into tears, and said that man could not escape 
his destiny. For Lysander, as it appears, had received 
an oracle running thus :-— 


“Be on thy guard, I bid thee, against a sounding 
Hoplites, 
And an earth-born dragon craftily coming behind 
thee.” 


Some, however, say that the Hoplites does not flow 
before Haliartus, but is a winter torrent near 
Coroneia, which joins the Philarus and then flows 
past that city; in former times it was called Hoplias, 
but now Isomantus. Moreover, the man of Haliartus 
who killed Lysander, Neochorus by name, had a 
dragon as emblem on his shield, and to this, it was 
supposed, the oracle referred. And it is said that 
the Thebans also, during the Peloponnesian war, 
received an oracle at the sanctuary of Ismenus which 
indicated beforehand not only the battle at Delium,} 
but also this battle at Haliartus, thirty years later. 
It ran as follows :— 


“When thou huntest the wolf with the spear, watch 
closely the border, 
Orchalides, too, the hill which foxes never 
abandon.”’ 
1 424 B.C. 
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olos av ToditTns Svadrabo, Aaxpatiday dé, dvdpa 451 
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Now by “border,” the god meant the region about 
Delium, where Boeotia is conterminous with Attica ; 
and by Orchalides, the hill which is now called 
Alopecus, or Fox-Aill, in the parts of Haliartus which 
stretch towards Mount Helicon. 

XXX. Now that Lysander had met with such an 
end, at the outset the Spartans were so indignant 
about it that they summoned the king to trial for his 
life; but he evaded it, and fled to Tegea, where he 
spent the rest of his days as a suppliant in the 
sanctuary of Athena. For the poverty of Lysander, 
which was discovered at his death, made his ex- 
cellence more apparent to all, since from the vast 
wealth and power in his hands, and from the great 
homage paid him by cities and the Great King, he 
had not, even in the slightest degree, sought to amass 
money for the aggrandizement of his family. This 
is the testimony of Theopompus, who is more to be 
trusted when he praises than when he blames; for 
he takes more pleasure in blaming than in praising. 
But after some time had passed, according to Ephorus, 
some dispute arose at Sparta with her allies, and it 
became necessary to inspect the writings which, 
Lysander had kept by him; for which purpose 
Agesilaiis went to his house. And when he found 
the book containing the speech on the constitution,} 
which argued that the kingship ought to be taken 
from the Eurypontidae and Agiadae and made acces- 
sible to all Spartans alike, and that the choice should 
be made from the best of these, he was eager to pro- 
duce the speech before his countrymen, and show 
them what the real character of Lysander’s citizen- 
ship had been. But Lacratidas, a prudent man, and 


1 Cf. chapter xxv. 1. 
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dpovipoy Kal TOTe mpoecTatTa TaV épopar, émi- 
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ovv Tept Avaavdpov otTws iaTopnocapey Exovta. 
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at that time the principal ephor, held Agesilaiis — 
back, saying that they ought not to dig Lysander 
up again, but rather to bury the speech along with 
him, since it was composed with such a subtle per- 
suasiveness. 

However, they paid him many honours at his 
death. In particular, they imposed a fine upon the 
men who had engaged to marry his daughters, and 
then, after Lysander’s death, when he was discovered 
to be poor, had renounced the engagement. The 
reason given for the fine was that the men had paid 
court to Lysander while they thought him rich, but 
when his poverty showed them that he was a just 
and good man, they forsook him. For there was, as it 
appears, a penalty at Sparta not only for not marrying 
at all, and for a late marriage, but also for a bad 
marriage; and to this last they subjected those 
especially who sought alliance with the rich, instead 
of with the good and with their -own associates. 
Such, then, are the accounts we have found given of 
Lysander. 
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I. Lucius Cornetius Suita belonged to a patrician, 
or noble, family, and one of his ancestors, Rufinus, 
is said to have been consul, although he was not so 
conspicuous for this honour as for the dishonour 
which he incurred. For he was found to be possessed 
of more than ten pounds of silver plate, contrary to 
the law, and was for this reason expelled from the 
senate. His posterity became at once obscure, and 
continued so, nor did Sulla himself enjoy a wealthy 
parentage. When he was a youth, he lived in 
lodgings, at a low price, and this was afterwards cast 
in his teeth when men thought him unduly pros- 
perous. For instance, we are told that when he was 
putting on boastful airs after his campaign in Libya, a 
certain nobleman said to him: “ How canst thou be 
an honest man, when thy father left thee nothing, 
and yet thou art so rich?” For although the 
Romans of that time no longer retained their ancient 
purity and uprightness of life, but had degenerated, 
and yielded to the appetite for luxury and ex- 
travagance, they nevertheless held in equal oppro- 
brium those who lost an inherited wealth and those 
who forsook an ancestral poverty. And afterwards, 
when he had at last become absolute in power, and 
was putting many to death, a freedman, who was 
thought to be concealing one of the proscribed, and 
was therefore to be thrown down the Tarpeian rock, 
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cast it in his teeth that they had long lived together 
in one lodging house, himself renting the upper 
rooms at two thousand sesterces,! and Sulla the 
lower rooms at three thousand. The difference in 
their fortunes, therefore, was only a_ thousand 
sesterces, which are equivalent to two hundred arid 
fifty Attic drachmas. Such, then, is the account we 
find of Sulla’s earlier fortune. , 

II. His personal appearance, in general, is given 
by his statues ; but the gleam of his gray eyes, which 
was terribly sharp and powerful, was rendered even 
more fearful by the complexion of his face. This 
was covered with coarse blotches of red, interspersed 
with white. For this reason, they say, his surname 
was given him because of his complexion, and it was 
in allusion to this that a scurrilous jester at Athens 
made the verse :— 


Sulla is a mulberry sprinkled o’er with meal.” 


Nor is it out of place to mention such testimonies in 
the case of a man said to have been by nature so 
fond of raillery, that when he was still young and 
obscure he spent much time with actors and buffoons 
and shared their dissolute life; and when he had 
made himself supreme master, he would daily 
assemble the most reckless stage and theatre folk 
to drink and bandy jests with them, although men 
thought that he disgraced his years, and although he 
not only dishonoured his high office, but neglected 
much that required attention. For when Sulla was 
once at table, he refused to be serious at all, but, 

1 In Sulla’s time the sestertius was a silver coin worth 
between two and three pence, or about five cents.. The Attic 


drachma was a silver coin worth about eight pence, or twenty 
cents. 
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ovdev, GA’ evepyos dv Kal oxvO pwTroTepos Tape 
TOV a@Xov Xpovov, aO poay ehauBave peraBor.nv 
OmTOTE | Tp@tov éauToV eis cvvovolav caTaBarot 
Kal TOTOV, dare prpmdois Kal opynotais Tacos 
evar Kal T pos maoav évrevEty Uroxetptos Kal 
KaTavtns. TAUTNS dé TiS averews Eouke yeyo- 
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Epa@v dietéXeoev Ett véos wv. Kal cuynyTnoev 
avT@ To ToLOvTOV: ap~dpevos yap Epav Kos pév, 
evmropou oé yuvarkes, 6vopa NexoTorews, Kat dua 
cuvnderay Kal xdplv, hv ad’ pas elyev, ets épa- 
pévou oXT pa TepteOay, arent pn. KANpoVvopLos 
vTO THS avOparrov TENEUTWOONS. exAnpovopunae 
6é Kal TH paytputar, ayamnets @amEp vios um 
auThs: Kal petpios ev a aro TOUT@Y evTropyaen. 
III. “Arrodety Gels dé Tapias bmarevovre Mapip 
THY Tparny vrrateiay, ouveférevoey els AuBunv 
TONE [TO wY "loyopOav. YEvOpEVOS 5é én oT paro- 
TEOOU TA TE aha, Tapeiyev EQUTOV _evddK por, Kat 
Katp@ TapaTerovTe Xpnodpevos eD dirov érroun- 
ATO TOV TOV Nopadov Bactiéa Boxxov. Tpea- 
Beutas yap avrod AnoTnpLov Nopadicoy expuyov- 
Tas brrobeEdpevos Kat prrogpovndeis, daipa Kat 
TOMMY acdanry TaApacxXev aTréa TELAEV. 0 dé 
OKXOS éTUyyave pev ETL ye Wwanrat yauBpov 6 ovTa 
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éxadet Tov YWAXav, & exelvou padtota Bovdo- 
1 1 véos &v before this phrase Bekker assumes a lacuna in 
the text; Sintenis would transpose it to follow apiduevos ydp. 
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although at other times he was a man of business 
and wore an austere look, he underwent a complete 
change as soon as he betook himself to good-fellowship 
and drinking, so that comic singers and dancers 
found him anything but ferocious, and ready to 
listen and yield to every request. It was this laxity, 
as it seems, which produced in him a°* diseased 
propensity to amorous indulgence and an unrestrained 
voluptuousness, from which he did not refrain even 
in his old age, but continued his youthful love for 
Metrobius, an actor.1 He also had the following 
experience. He began by loving a common but 
wealthy woman, Nicopolis by name, and such was 
the charm of his intimacy and youthful grace that 
in the end he was beloved by her, and was left 
her heir when she died. He also inherited the 
property of his step-mother, who loved him as her 
own son. By these means he became moderately 
well off. 

III. Having been appointed quaestor to Marius in 
his first consulship,? he sailed with him to Libya, 
to make war upon Jugurtha. He was put in charge 
of the camp, and won great credit for himself, 
_ especially by improving a favourable opportunity and 
making a friend of Bocchus, the king of Numidia. 
For he hospitably entertained ambassadors of the 
king, who had escaped from Numidian robbers, and 
sent them on their way with gifts,and a safe escort. 
Now Bocchus had for a long time hated and feared 
his son-in-law, Jugurtha, who had been defeated 
and lad fled to him for safety, and was then plotting 
against him. He therefore invited Sulla to come 


1 The sense of the obscure Greek is clear from chapter 
xxxvi. l fin. Capps suggests ds... . dv. 2 107 B.c. 
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to him, wishing to have the seizure and surrender 
of Jugurtha effected through Sulfa rather than 
through himself. Sulla imparted the matter to 
Marius, and taking with him a few soldiers, under- 
went the greatest peril; he put faith in a Barbarian, 
and one who was faithless towards his own relations, 
and to secure his surrender of another, placed himself 
in his hands. However, Bocchus, now that he had 
both in his power, and had laid himself under the 
necessity of proving false to one or the other, although 
he vacillated long, finally decided upon his original 
betrayal, and handed Jugurtha over to Sulla. It 
is true that the one who celebrated a triumph for this 
was Marius, but those who envied him attributed the 
glory of the success to Sulla, and this secretly 
annoyed Marius. And indeed Sulla himself was 
naturally vainglorious, and now that he had for the 
first time emerged from his lowly and _ obscure 
condition and become of some account among his 
countrymen, and was enjoying a taste of honour, he 
was arrogant enough to have a representation of 
his exploit engraved on a seal-ring which he wore, 
and continued to use it ever after. The device was, 
Bocchus delivering, and Sulla receiving, Jugurtha. 
IV. Of course this distressed Marius ; but since he 
considered Sulla to be beneath his envy, he used him. 
in his campaigns, during his second consulship as 
legate, or lieutenant, and during his third as military 
tribune, and through his agency performed many 
successful services. For instance, as legate, Sulla 
captured Copillus, chieftain of the Tectosages; and 
as tribune, he persuaded the great and populous 
nation of the Marsi to become friends and allies of 
Rome. But perceiving that Marius was vexed with 
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' In his Memoirs. Cf. chapter vi. 5. 
2 Phocnissac, 532 ff. (Kirchhoff). 
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him for these successes, and that he was no longer 
glad to give him opportunities for action, but 
opposed his advancement, he attached himself to 
Catulus, the colleague of Marius in the consulship, a 
worthy man, but too sluggish for arduous contests. 
By him he was entrusted with the leading and most 
important enterprises, and rose to power and fame. 
He not only subdued in war a large part of the 
Barbarians of the Alps, but when provisions ran low, 
he undertook the task of furnishing them, and made 
them so abundant that the soldiers of Catulus lived 
in plenty, and had some to spare for those of Marius. 
At this, as Sulla himself says,1 Marius was greatly 
distressed. So slight and puerile were the first 
foundations and occasions of that hatred between 
them, which afterwards led them through civil 
bloodshed and irreparable discords to tyranny and 
the confusion of the whole state. This proved that 
Euripides was a wise man, and acquainted with the 
distempers of civil government, when he exhorted 
men to beware of ambition as a Getty most injurious 
and fatal to its votaries.? 

V. Sulla now thought that the reputation which 
he had won in war was sufficient to justify political 
activities, and therefore at once exchanged military 
service for public life,’ offered himself as a candidate 
for the city praetorship, and was defeated. The 
responsibility for his defeat, however, he lays upon 
the populace. They knew, he says, about his 
friendship with Bocchus, and expected that if he 
should be made aedile before his praetorship, he 
would treat them to splendid hunting scenes and 


3 He returned to Rome in 101 B.c., and waselected praetor 
in 93 B.C. 
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combats of Libyan wild beasts, and _ theretore 
appointed others to the praetorship, in order to 
force him into the aedileship. But subsequent 
events would seem to show that Sulla does not 
confess the real reason for his failure. For in the 
following year he obtained the praetorship, partly 
because he was subservient to the people, and partly 
because he used money to win their support. And 
so it happened that, during his praetorship, when he 
angrily told Caesar! that he would use his own 
authority against him, Caesar laughed and said: 
“You do well to consider the office your own, for 
you bought it.” 

After his praetorship, he was sent out to Cap- 
padocia, ostensibly to reinstate Ariobarzanes, but 
really to check the restless activities of Mithridates, 
who was adding to his dominion and power fully as 
much as he had inherited. Accordingly, he took out 
with him no large force of his own, but made use of 
the allies, whom he found eager to serve him, and 
after slaying many of the Cappadocians themselves, 
and yet more of the Armenians who came to their 
aid, he drove out Gordius, and made Ariobarzanes 
king again. | ; 

As he lingered on the banks of the Euphrates, he 
received a visit fram Orobazus, a Parthian, who came 
as’an ambassador from king Arsaces, although up to 
this time the two nations had held no intercourse 
with one another. This also is thought to have been 
part of Sulla’s great good fortune, that he should be 
the first Roman with whom the Parthians held con- 
ference when they wanted alliance and friendship 


1 Not the dictator, who was only seven years old at this 
time. 
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1 eixdvas Coraés, Sintenis', and Bekker, with the MSS. 


Sintenis? adopts Cobet’s correction to Nixas (Victories), to 
agree with Marius, xxxii. 2. 
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On this occasion, too, it is said that he ordered three 
chairs to be set, one for Ariobarzanes, one for 
Orobazus, and one for himself, and that he sat 
between them both and gave them audience. For 
this the king of Parthia afterwards put Orobazus to 
death ; and while some people commended Sulla for 
the airs which he assumed with the Barbarians, 
others accused him of vulgarity and ill-timed arro- 
gance. It is also recorded that a certain man in the 
retinue of Orobazus, a Chaldaean, after looking 
Sulla intently in the face, and studying carefully the 
movements of his mind and body, and investigating 
his nature according to the principles of his peculiar 
art, declared that this man must of necessity become 
the greatest in the world, and that even now the 
wonder was that he consented not to be first of all 
men. When Sulla came back to Rome, however, 
Censorinus brought suit against him for bribery, 
alleging that he had collected large sums of money . 
illegally from a friendly and allied kingdom. How- 
ever, Censorinus did not put in an appearance at the 
trial, but dropped his impeachment. 

VI. Moreover, Sulla’s quarrel with Marius broke 
out afresh on being supplied with fresh material by 
the ambition of Bocchus, who, desiring to please the 
people at Rome, and at the same time to gratify 
Sulla, dedicated on the Capitol some images bearing 
trophies, and beside them gilded figures representing 
Jugurtha being surrendered by Bocchus to Sulla. 
Thereupon Marius was very angry, and tried to have 
the figures taken down, but others were minded to 
aid Sulla in opposing this, and the city was all but 
in flames with their dispute, when the Social war,! 


1 90-89 B.c., following the revolt of Rome’s Italian allies. 
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which had long been smouldering, blazed up against 
the city and put a stop for the time being to the 
quarrel. In this war, which proved of the greatest 
moment and most varied fortunes, and brought 
innumerable mischiefs and the gravest perils upon 
the Romans, Marius was unable to render any great 
service, and proved that military excellence requires 
a man’s highest strength and vigour. Sulla, on the 
other hand, did much that was memorable, and 
achieved the reputation of a great leader among his 
fellow-citizens, that of the greatest of leaders among 
his friends, and that of the most fortunate even 
among his enemies. But he did not feel about this 
as Timotheus the son of Conon did, who, when his 
adversaries ascribed his successes to Fortune, and had 
him represented in a painting as lying asleep, while 
Fortune cast her net about the cities, was rudely 
angry with those who had done this, because, as he 
thought, they were robbing him of the glory due to 
his exploits, and said to the people once, on returning 
from a campaign in which he was thought to have 
been successful: “In this campaign, at least, men 
of Athens, Fortune has no share.”” Upon Timotheus, 
then, who had shown himself so covetous of honour, 
the deity is said to have requited his youthful 
petulance, so that from that time on he did nothing 
brilliant, but miscarried in all his undertakings, gave 
offence to the people, and was finally banished the 
city ; whereas Sulla not only accepted with pleasure 
such felicitations and admiration, but actually joined 
in magnifying the aid of Heaven in what he did, and 
gave the credit of it to Fortune, either out of boast- 
fulness, or because he had such a belief in the 
divine agency. For in his Memoirs he writes 
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that, of the undertakings which men thought well- 
advised, those upon which he had boldly ventured, 
not after deliberation, but on the spur of the 
moment, turned out for the better. And further, 
from what he says about his being well endowed by 
nature for Fortune rather than for war, he seems to 
attribute more to Fortune than to his own excellence, 
and to make himself entirely the creature of this 
deity, since he accounts even his concord with 
Metellus, a man his equal in rank, and a relative by 
marriage, a piece of divine felicity ; for whereas he 
expected much annoyance from him as a colleague 
in office, he found him most obliging. And still 
further, in the dedication of his Memoirs to Lucullus, 
he advises him to deem nothing so secure as what 
the divine power enjoins upon him in his dreams. 
And he relates that when he was dispatched with an 
army to the Social war, a great chasm in the earth 
opened near Laverna, from which a great quantity of 
fire burst forth and a bright flame towered up towards 
the heavens ; whereupon the soothsayers declared that 
a brave man, of rare courage and surpassing appear- 
ance, was to take the government in hand and free 
the city from its present troubles. And Sulla says 
that he himself was this man, for his golden head of 
hair gave him a singular appearance, and as for 
bravery, he was not ashamed to testify in his own 
behalf, after such great and noble deeds as he had 
performed. So much, then, regarding his attitude 
towards the divine powers. 

In other respects he seems to have been of very 
uneven character, and at variance with himself; he 
robbed much, but gave more ; bestowed his honours 
unexpectedly, as unexpectedly his insults; fawned on 
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1 In 88 B.c. 
2 In the seventy-seventh, one of the lost books. 
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those he needed, but gave himself airs towards those 
who needed him; so that one cannot tell whether 
he was more inclined by nature to disdain or flattery. 
For as regards the irregularity of his punishments, 
cudgelling to death as he did on any chance grounds, 
and again gently submitting to the greatest wrongs ; 
readily open to reconciliation after the most irre- 
parable injuries, but visiting small and insignificant 
offences with death and confiscation of goods; here 
one might decide that he was naturally of a stern 
and revengeful temper, but relaxed his severity out 
of calculating regard for his interests. In this very 
Social war, for example, when his soldiers with clubs 
and stones did to death a legate, a man of praetorian 
dignity, Albinus by name, he passed over without 
punishment this flagrant crime, and solemnly passed 
the word about that he would find his men more ready 
and willing for the war on account of this transgression, 
since they would try to atone for it by their bravery. 
To those who censured the crime he paid no heed, 
but purposing already to put down the power of 
Marius and, now that the Social war was thought 
to be at an end, to get himself appointed general 
against Mithridates, he treated the soldiers under 
him with deference. 

When he returned to the city, he was appointed 
consul with Quintus Pompeius,)} in the fiftieth year 
of his age, and made a most illustrious marriage with 
Caecilia, the daughter of Metellus, the Pontifex 
Maximus. On the theme of this marriage many 
verses were sung in ridicule of him by the common 
people, and many of the leading men were indignant 
at it, deeming him, as Livy says,? unworthy of the 
woman although they had judged him worthy of the 
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consulship. And this was not the only woman 
whom he married, but. first, when he was still a 
stripling, he took Ilia to wife, and she bore him a 
daughter ; then Aelia, after her ; and thirdly, Cloelia, 
whom he divorced for barrenness, honourably, and 
with words of praise, to which he added gifts. But 
since he married Metella only a few days afterwards, 
he was thought to have accused Cloelia unfairly. 
To Metella, however, he always showed great de- 
ference in all things, so that the Roman people, 
when it longed for the restoration of the exiled 
partisans of Marius, and Sulla refused it, in its 
need called upon Metella for aid. It was thought 
also that when he took the city of Athens, he 
treated its people’ more harshly because they had 
scurrilously abused Metella from the walls. But this 
was later.) | 

VII. At the time of which I speak, deeming the 
consulship a slight matter in comparison with 
things to come, his thoughts soared to the Mithridatic 
war. But here he found a rival in Marius, who was 
possessed by ambition and a mad desire for fame, 
those never ageing passions. He was now unwieldy 
‘ in body, and in the recent campaigns had given up 
service on account of his age, and yet set his heart 
upon foreign wars beyond theseas. And when Sulla 
had set out for his camp on unfinished business,? 
he himself kept at home and contrived that most 
fatal sedition, which wrought Rome more harm than 
all her wars together had done, as indeed the heavenly 
powers foreshowed to them. For fire broke forth 
of its own accord from the staves which supported 


1 Cf. chapter xiii. 1. 
2 Sulla was occupied with the siege of Nola, in Campania. 
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1 dere before this word Sintenis? reads dyépdxwy, after 
Suidas. 
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the ensigns, and was with difficulty extinguished ; 
and three ravens brought their young forth into the 
street and devoured them, and then carried the 
remains back again into their nest ; and after mice 
had gnawed consecrated gold in a temple, the 
keepers caught one of them, a female, in a trap, 
and in the very trap she brought forth five young 
ones, and ate up three of them. But most im- 
portant of all, out of a cloudless and clear air there 
rang out the voice of a trumpet, prolonging a shrill 
and dismal note, so that all were amazed and 
terrified at its loudness. The Tuscan wise men 
declared that the prodigy foretokened a change of 
conditions and the advent of a new age. For 
according to them there are eight ages in all, 
differing from one another in the lives and customs 
of men, and to each of these God has appointed a 
definite number of times and seasons, which is 
completed by the circuit of a great year. And 
whenever this circuit has run out, and another 
begins, some wonderful sign is sent from earth or 
heaven, so that it is at once clear to those who 
have studied such subjects and are versed in them, 
that men of other habits and modes of life have 
come into the world, who are either more or less 
of concern to the gods than their predecessors 
were. All things, they say, undergo great changes, 
as one age succeeds another, and especially the art 
of divination ; at one period it rises in esteem and 
is successful in its predictions, because manifest and 
genuine signs are sent forth from the Deity; and 
again, in another age, it is in small repute, being 
off-hand, for the most part, and seeking to grasp 
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1 The Greek of this sentence is acknowledged by all editors 
to be corrupt. The translation follows Coraés. 
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the future by means of faint and blind senses. 
Such, at any rate, was the tale told by the wisest 
of the Tuscans, who were thought to know much 
more about it than the rest. Moreover, while 
the senate was busied with the soothsayers about 
these prodigies, and holding its session in the temple 
of Bellona, a sparrow came flying in, before the eyes 
of all, with a grasshopper in its mouth, a part of 
which it threw down and left there, and then went 
away with the other part. From this the diviners 
apprehended a quarrelsome dissension between the 
landed proprietors and the populace of the city and 
forum; for the latter is vociferous like a grass- 
hopper, while the former haunt the fields (like. the 
sparrow). 

VIII. Marius now made alliance with Sulpicius 
who was a tribune of the people, a man second to 
none in prime villainies, so that the question was 
not whom else he surpassed in wickedness, but in 
what he surpassed his own wickedness. For the 
combination of cruelty, effrontery, and rapacity in 
him was regardless of shame and of all evil, since 
he sold the Roman citizenship to freedmen and 
aliens at public sale, and counted out the price on 
a money-table which stood in the forum. More- 
over, he maintained three thousand swordsmen, 
and had about him a body of young men of the 
equestrian order who were ready for everything, 
and whom he called his anti-senate. Further, 
though he got a law passed that no senator should 
incur a debt of more than two thousand drachmas, 
he himself left behind him after death a debt of 
three millions. This man was now let loose upon 
the people by Marius, and after confounding all 
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1 xavcas Coraés and Bekker, after Muretus: wohoas. 
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things by force and the sword, he proposed certain 
vicious laws, and particularly one offering to Marius 
the command in the Mithridatic war. To prevent 
voting on these, the consuls decreed suspension 
of public business, whereupon Sulpicius led a mob 
against them, as they were holding an assembly 
near the temple of Castor and Pollux, and, amongst 
many others, slew also the young son of Pompeius 
the consul in the forum; but Pompeius himself 
made his escape unnoticed. Sulla, however, after 
having been pursued into the house of Marius, was 
forced to come forth and rescind the decree for 
suspension of public business; and it was because 
he did this that Sulpicius, although he deposed 
Pompeius, did not take the consulship away from 
Sulla, but merely tansferred the expedition against 
Mithridates to the command of Marius. He also 
sent military tribunes at once to Nola, who were 
to take over the army there and conduct it to 
Marius. 

IX. But Sulla succeeded in making his escape and 
reaching the camp first, and his soldiers, when they 
learned what had happened, stoned the tribunes to 
death ; in return for which, Marius and his partisans 
in the city went to slaying the friends of Sulla and 
plundering their property. Then there were re- 
movals and flights, some passing continually from 
camp to city, and others from city to camp. The 
senate was not its own master, but was governed by 
the dictates of Marius and Sulpicius, and when it 
learned that Sulla was marching against the city, it 
sent two of the praetors, Brutus and Servilius, to 
forbid his advance. These men addressed Sulla 
with too much boldness, whereupon his soldiers 
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deputation from the city, which begged him not 
to advance to an immediate attack, since the senate 
had voted that he should have all his rights; he 
therefore agreed to encamp there, and ordered his 
officers to measure out the ground, as was usual, for 
the camp, so that the deputation returned to the 
city believing that he would do so. But no sooner 
were they gone than he sent forward Lucius 
Basillus and Caius Mummius, who seized for him the 
city-gate and the walls on the Esquiline hill; then 
he himself followed hard after them with all speed. 
Basillus and his men burst into the city and were 
forcing their way along, when the unarmed multitude 
pelted them with stones and tiles from the roofs of 
the houses, stopped their further progress, and 
crowded them back to the wall. But by this time 
Sulla was at hand, and seeing what was going on, 
shouted orders to set fire to the houses, and seizing 
a blazing torch, led thé way himself, and ordered 
his archers to use their fire-bolts and shoot them up 
at the roofs. This he did not from any calm calcu- 
lation, but in a passion, and having surrendered to 
his anger the command over his actions, since he 
thought only of his enemies, and without any regard 
or even pity for friends and kindred and relations, 
made his entry by the aid of fire, which made no 
distinction between the guilty and the innocent. 
Meanwhile Marius, who had been driven back to the 
temple of Tellus, made a proclamation calling the 
slaves to his support under promise of freedom ; but 
the enemy coming on, he was overpowered and fled 
from the city. 

X. Sulla now called together the senate, and had 
sentence of death passed on Marius himself and a 
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few others, among whom was Sulpicius the tribune 
of the people. But Sulpicius was killed, after he 
had been betrayed by a servant, to whom Sulla first 
gave his freedom, and then had him thrown down 
the Tarpeian rock ; moreover, he set a price on the 
head of Marius, an act both ungrateful and impolitic, 
since it was in his house that he had found refuge 
and surrendered himself a little before this, and had 
been let off safe. And yet had Marius at that 
time not let Sulla go, but given him up to death at 
the hands of Sulpicius, he might have been absolute 
master in Rome ; nevertheless he spared his life, and 
when after a few days he had given him the same 
opportunity, he did not obtain like mercy. By 
these proceedings Sulla won the secret dislike of the 
senate; but the people’s hatred and indignation was 
made manifest to him by their acts. For instance, 
they ignominiously rejected Nonius his nephew, 
and Servius, who were his candidates for offices, and 
appointed others, whose preferment they thought 
would be most vexing to him. But he pretended to 
be pleased at this, saying that the people, in doing 
as it pleased, enjoyed a freedom which was due to 
him, and out of deference to the hatred of the mul- 
titude allowed Lucius Cinna, a man of the opposite 
faction, to be invested with the consulship, after 
binding him by solemn oaths to be favourable to his 
policies. And Cinna went up to the Capitol with 
a stone in his hand and took the oaths, and then, 
after praying that if he did not maintain his 
goodwill towards Sulla, he might be cast out of 
the city, as the stone from his hand, he threw the 
stone upon the ground in the sight of many people. 
But as soon as he had entered upon his office, he 
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tried to subvert the existing order of things, and 
had an impeachment prepared against Sulla, and 
appointed Virginius, a tribune of the people, to be 
his accuser. But Sulla, ignoring alike accuser and 
court, set out against Mithridates.! 

XI. And it is said that about the time when Sulla 
was moving his armament from Italy, Mithridates, 
who was staying at Pergamum, was visited with many 
other portents from Heaven, and that a Victory with 
a crown in her hand, which the Pergamenians were 
lowering towards him by machinery of some sort, 
was broken to pieces just as she was about to touch 
his head, and the crown went tumbling from her 
hand to the ground in the midst of the theatre, and 
was shattered, whereat the people shuddered, and 
Mithridates was greatly dejected, although at that 
time his affairs were prospering beyond his hopes. 
For he himself had wrested Asia from the Romans, 
and Bithynia and Cappadocia from their kings, and 
was now set down in Pergamum, dispensing riches, 
principalities, and sovereignties to his friends ; and 
of his sons, one was in Pontus and Bosporus, holding 
without any opposition the ancient realm as far as the 
deserts beyond Lake Maeotis, while Ariarathes was 
overrunning Thrace and Macedonia with a large 
army, and trying to win them over; his generals, too, 
with forces under them, were subduing other regions, 
and the greatest of them, Archelaiis, who with his 
fleet controlled the entire sea, was subjugating the 
Cyclades, and all the other islands which lie to the 
east of Cape Malea, and was in possession of Euboea 
itself, while from his head-quarters at Athens he was 
bringing into revolt from Rome the peoples of Greece 


1 In 87 B.o. 
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as far as Thessaly, although he met with slight 
reverses at Chaeroneia. For here he was confronted 
by Bruttius Sura, who was a lieutenant of Sentius 
the praetor of Macedonia, and a man of superior 
courage and prudence. This man, as Archelaiis 
came rushing like a torrent through Boeotia, opposed 
him most fiercely, and after thrice giving him battle 
at Chaeroneia, repulsed him, and drove him back to 
the sea. But when Lucius Lucullus ordered him to 
give place to Sulla, who was coming, and to leave 
the conduct of the war to him, as the senate had 
voted, he at once abandoned Boeotia and marched 
back to Sentius, although his efforts were proving 
successful beyond hope, and although the nobility of 
his bearing was making Greece well-disposed towards 
a change of allegiance. However, these were the 
most brilliant achievements of Bruttius. 

XII. As for Sulla, he at once received deputations 
and invitations from the other cities, but Athens was 
compelled by the tyrant Aristion to side with Mithri- 
dates. Against this city, therefore, Sulla led up all 
his forces, and investing the Piraeus, laid siege to it, 
bringing to bear upon it every sort of siege-engine, 
and making all sorts of assaults upon it. And yetif 
he had been patient a little while, he might have 
captured the upper city without hazard, since it 
lacked the necessities of life and was already reduced 
by famine to the last extremity. But since he was 
eager to get back to Rome, and feared the spirit of 
revolution there, he ran many risks, fought many 
battles, and made great outlays that he might 
hasten on the war, in which, not to speak of his 
other munitions, the operation of the siege engines 
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called for ten thousand pairs of mules, which were 
employed daily for this service. And when timber 
began to fail, owing to the destruction of many of 
the works, which broke down of their own weight, 
and to the burning of those which were continually 
smitten by the enemy’s fire-bolts, he laid hands upon 
the sacred groves, and ravaged the Academy, which 
was the most wooded of the city’s suburbs, as well 
as the Lyceum. And since he needed much money 
also for the war, he diverted to his uses the sacred 
treasures of Hellas, partly from Epidaurus, and 
partly from Olympia, sending for the most beautiful 
and most precious of the offerings there. He wrote 
also to the Amphictyons at Delphi that it was 
better to have the treasures of the god sent to him ; 
for he would either keep them more safely, or, if he 
spent them, would restore as much. And he sent 
Caphis, the Phocian, one of his friends, with the 
letter, bidding him receive each article by weight. 
Caphis came to Delphi, but was loth to touch -the 
sacred objects, and shed many tears, in the presence 
of the Amphictyons, over the necessity of it. And 
when some of them declared they heard the sound 
of the god’s lyre in the inner sanctuary, Caphis, 
either because he believed them, or because he 
wished to strike Sulla with superstitious fear, sent 
word to him about it. But Sulla wrote back jocosely, 
expressing his amazement that Caphis did not 
understand that singing was done in joy, not anger ; 
his orders were therefore to take boldly, assured that 
the god was willing and glad to give. 

Accordingly, the rest of the treasures were sent 
away without the knowledge of the most, certainly, 
of the Greeks; but the silver jar, the only one of 
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1 The gifts of Croesus, king of Lydia (Herodotus, i. 51). 

2 Manius Acilius Glabrio, consul in 191 3B.c., defeated 
Antiochus the Great at Thermopylae, and forced him to 
return to Asia. 
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the royal gifts! which still remained, was too large 
and heavy for any beast of burden to carry, and the 
Amphictyons were compelled to cut it into pieces. 
As they did so, they called to mind now Titus 
Flamininus and Manius Acilius, and now Aemilius 
Paulus, of whom one had driven Antiochus out of 
Greece,? and the others had subdued in war the 
kings of Macedonia®; these had not only spared 
the sanctuaries of the Greeks, but had even made 
additional gifts to them, and greatly increased their 
honour and dignity. But these were lawful com- 
manders of men who were self-restrained and had 
learned to serve their leaders without a murmur, 
and they were themselves kingly in spirit and 
simple in their personal expenses, and indulged in 
moderate and specified public expenditures, deem- 
ing it more disgraceful to flatter their soldiers than 
to fear their enemies; the generals of this later 
time, however, who won their primacy by force, not 
merit, and who needed their armies for service 
against one another, rather than against the public 
enemy, were compelled to merge the general in the 
demagogue, and then, by purchasing the services 
of their soldiers with lavish sums to be spent on 
luxurious living, they unwittingly made their whole 
country a thing for sale, and themselves slaves 
of the basest men for the sake of ruling over 
the better. This was what drove out Marius, and 
then brought him back again against Sulla; this 
made Cinna the assassin of Octavius, and Fimbria of 


5 Flamininus defeated Philip V. of Macedon at Cynos- 
cephalae in 197 B.c., and Aemilius Paulus crushed Perseus, 
the last king of Macedonia, at Pydna, in 16S B.c. See 
Plutarch’s Flamininus, xv. ; Aemiius Paulus, xvi.—xxii. 
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1 According to Appian, Bel/. Civ. i. 71, Octavius, the 
consul, a supporter of Sulla, was killed at Rome by Censori- 
nus, acting under the orders of Marius and Cinna, in 86 B.c. 
Valerius Flaccus, chosen consul to succeed Marius, in 86 B.c., 
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Flaccus.!_ And it was Sulla who, more than any one 
else, paved the way for these horrors, by making 
lavish expenditures upon the soldiers under his own 
command that he might corrupt and win over those 
whom others commanded, so that in making traitors 
of the rest, and profligates of his own soldiers, he 
had need of much money, and especially for this 
siege. 

XIII. For he was possessed by some dreadful and 
inexorable passion for the capture of Athens, either 
because he was fighting with a sort of ardour against 
the shadow of the city’s former glory, or because he 
was provoked to anger by the scurrilous abuse which 
had been showered from the walls upon himself and 
Metella by the tyrant Aristion, who always danced 
in mockery as he scoffed. This man’s spirit was 
compounded of licentiousness and cruelty; he had 
made himself a sink for the worst of the diseases 
and passions of Mithridates ; and in these her last 
days he had fixed himself, like a fatal malady, upon 
a city which had previously passed safely through 
countless wars, and many usurpations and seditions. 
This man, although at the time a bushel of wheat 
sold in the city for a thousand drachmas, and 
although men made food for themselves of the 
fever-few which grew on the acropolis, and boiled 
down shoes and leather oil-flasks to eat, was himself 
continually indulging in drinking-bouts and revels by 
daylight, was dancing in armour and making jokes 
to deride the enemy, while he suffered the sacred 


was sent into Asia to thwart Sulla and conduct the war 
against Mithridates, but was murdered there by his mutinous 
lieutenant, Fimbria, in the following year. See chapters 
xx. 1; xxiii. 6; Lucullus, xxxiv. 2. 
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n Torts exeOev, ws AOnvaiwy ot mpcaRvtTatot 


1 The Outer Cerameicus, s.e. the suburb before the Dipylon, 
or Sacred Gate, through which one left the city for | 
Eleusis. 
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lamp of the goddess to go out for lack of oil; and 
when the chief priestess begged him for a twelfth of 
a bushel of wheat, he sent her so much pepper; and 
when the senators and priests came to him in sup- 
pliant array, and entreated him to take pity on the 
city and come to terms with Sulla, he scattered them 
with a volley of arrows. But after a long time, at 
last, with much ado, he sent out two or three of his 
fellow-revellers to treat for peace, to whom Sulla, 
when they made no demands which could save the 
city, but talked in lofty strains about Theseus and 
Eumolpus and the Persian wars, said: “Be off, my 
dear Sirs, and take these speeches with you; for I 
was not sent to Athens by the Romans to learn its 
history, but to subdue its rebels.” 

XIV. But at this juncture, as it is said, certain 
soldiers in the Cerameicus ! overheard some old men 
talking with one another, and abusing the tyrant 
because he did not guard the approaches to the wall 
at the Heptachalcum,? at which point alone it was 
possible and easy for the enemy to get over. When 
this was reported to Sulla, he did not make light of 
it, but went thither by night, and after seeing that 
the place could be taken, set himself to the work. 
And Sulla himself says, in his Memoirs, that Marcus 
Ateius was the first man to mount the wall, and that 
when an enemy confronted him, he gave him a 
downward cut on the helmet with his sword, and 
shattered the weapon; he did not, however, yield 
ground, but remained and held his own. At any 
rate, the city was taken at this point, as the oldest 


2? An unknown feature of the wall, somewhere between the 
Piraic, or western gate, and the Dipylon, or Sacred Gate, 
opening to the N.W. 
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1 rev orevwrav Bekker, after Coraés: crevwray, 
1 In Plutarch’s time. 
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Athenians used to testify.1 And Sulla himself, after 
he had thrown down and levelled with the ground 
the wall between the Piraic and the Sacred Gate, led 
his army into the city at midnight. The sight ot 
him was made terrible by blasts of many trumpets 
and bugles, ang by the cries and yells of the soldiery 
now let loose by him for plunder and slaughter, and 
rushing through the narrow streets with drawn 
swords. There was therefore no counting of the 
slain, but their numbers are to this day determined 
only by the space that was covered with blood. 
For without mention of those who were killed in the 
rest of the city, the blood that was shed in the 
market-place covered all the Cerameicus inside the 
Dipylon gate; nay, many say that it flowed through 
the gate and deluged the suburb. But although 
those who were thus slain were so many, there were 
yet more who slew themselves, out of yearning pity 
for their native city, which they thought was going 
to be destroyed. For this conviction made the best 
of them give up in despair and fear to survive, since 
they expected no humanity or moderation in Sulla. 
However, partly at the instance of the exiles Meidias 
and Calliphon, who threw themselves at his feet in 
supplication, and partly because all the Roman 
senators who were in his following interceded for 
the city, being himself also by this time sated 
with vengeance, after some words in praise of the 
ancient Athenians, he said that he forgave a few for 
the sake of many, the living for the sake of the dead. 

He took Athens, as he says himself in his Memuirs, 
on the Calends of March,? a day which corresponds 


2 86 B.c. Cf. the description of the capture of Athens 
given by Appian, Bell. Mith. xxx. 
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1 fae Bekker, after Emperius: elxe. 


1 In the time of Deucalion, the Noah of Greek tradition. 
(Cf. Pausanias, i. 18, 7.) 
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very nearly with the first of the month Anthesterion. 
In this month, as it happens, the Athenians perform 
many rites commemorating the destruction and 
devastation caused by the flood, believing that the 
ancient deluge! occurred at about this time. On 
the capture of the town, the tyrant took refuge in 
the acropolis, and was besieged there by Curio, 
who was appointed to this task. He held out for a 
considerable time, but was driven by the pangs of 
thirst to give himself up. And the Deity at once 
gave a manifest token in the matter; for at the very 
hour of the day when Curio brought his prisoner 
down, clouds gathered in an open sky, and a 
quantity of rain fell and filled the acropolis with 
water. Not long after, Sulla took the Piraeus also, 
and burnt most of it, including the arsenal of Philo,? 
a marvellous work. 

XV. Meanwhile Taxiles, the general of Mithridates 
had come down from Thrace and Macedonia with a 
hundred thousand footmen, ten thousand horse, and 
ninety scythe-bearing four-horse chariots, and sum- 
moned Archelaiis to join him. Archelaiis still lay 
with his fleet at Munychia,? and was neither willing 
to quit the sea, nor eager to join battle with the 
Romans, but planned to protract the war and cut 
off their supplies. But Sulla understood the situa- 
tion much better than Archelaiis did, and there- 
fore transferred his forces into Boeotia, away from 
regions that were far from fertile, and unable to 
maintain a population even in time of peace. Most 
people thought that he had erred in his calculations, 


2 It must have been finished in 330-329 B.c. See Frazer 


on Pausanias, i. 1, 2. 
2 One of the three harbours of the Piraeus. 
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because he had abandoned Attica, which was a rough 
country and ill-suited for cavalry movements, and 
thrown himself into the plains and open districts of 
Boeotia, although he saw that the strength of the 
Barbarians consisted in chariots and cavalry. But 
in flying from scarcity and famine, as has been said, 
he was compelled to pursue the danger arising from 
battle. And furthermore, he was anxious about 
Hortensius, a bold and capable general, who was 
leading a force from Thessaly to Sulla while the 
Barbarians were closely watching for him in the 
passes.! For these reasons Sulla transferred his army 
into Boeotia. But Hortensius was rescued by Caphis, 
a countryman of mine, and conducted by different 
routes, of which the Barbarians were ignorant, past 
Parnassus to a spot just below Tithora. This was 
not so large a city then as it is now, but a fortress 
surrounded on all sides by steep cliffs, into which 
those of the Phocians who in ancient times fled 
before the advance of Xerxes betook themselves 
and were saved. Having encamped here, Hortensius 
repulsed the enemy by day, and at night descended 
to Patronis by difficult paths and made a junction with 
Sulla, who came to meet him with his army. 

XVI. When they had thus united their forces, 
they occupied a hill which rose out of the midst of 
the plains of Elatea, a fertile hill, thickly grown with 
trees, and supplied with water at its base. Philo- 
boeotus is its name, and its situation and natural 
advantages are most highly praised by Sulla. As 
they lay encamped here, they appeared to the enemy 
altogether few in numbers ; for they were not more 
than fifteen hundred horse, and less than fifteen 


1 At Thermopylae. 2 Cf. Herodotus, viii. 32. 
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1 Sore supplied by Coraés and Bekker; Sintenis prefers 
xal, with Schaefer. 
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thousand foot. Wherefore the rest of his generals 
overpowered the objections of Archelaiis and drew 
up for battle, filling the plain with their horses, 
chariots, shields, and bucklers. 

The air could not contain the shouts and clamour of 
so many nations forming in array. At the same time 
also the pomp and ostentation of their costly equip- 
ment was not without its effect and use in exciting 
terror; indeed, the flashing of their armour, which was 
magnificently embellished with gold and silver, and 
the rich colours of their Median and Scythian vests, 
intermingled with bronze and flashing steel, pre- 
sented a flaming and fearful sight as they surged to 
and fro, so that the Romans huddled together behind 
their trenches, and Sulla, unable by any reasoning to 
remove their fear, and unwilling to force them into 
a fight from which they wanted to run away, had to 
sit still and endure as best he could the sight of the 
Barbarians insulting him with boasts and laughter. 
This, however, was of service to him above all else. 
For owing to their contempt of him, his opponents 
lapsed into great disorder, since even at their best 
they were not obedient to their generals, owing to 
the great number in command. Few of them there- 
fore consented to remain within their entrenchments, 
but the largest part of the throng was lured away by 
plunder and pillage, and was scattered about the 
country many days march from their camp. They 
are said to have destroyed the city of Panope, and to 
have sacked Lebadeia and despoiled its oracle, 
although none of their generals ordered them to 
do so. 
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But Sulla, though chafing and fretting while cities 
were destroyed before his eyes, would not suffer his 
soldiers to be idle, but led them out and forced them 
to dig ditches and divert the Cephisus from its 
channel, giving no man a respite, and showing 
himself an inexorable chastiser of those who were 
remiss, in order that they might be worn out at 
their tasks and induced by their hardships to welcome 
danger. And so it fell out. For on the third day 
of their drudgery, as Sulla passed by, they begged 
and clamoured to be led against the enemy. But 
Sulla said their words showed not a willingness to 
fight, but an unwillingness to labour; if, however, 
they were really disposed to fight, then he bade 
them take their arms and go at once yonder, 
pointing them to what had formerly been the 
acropolis of Parapotamii. At this time, however, 
the city had been destroyed, and only a rocky and 
precipitous crest remained, separated from Mount 
Hedylium by the breadth of the river Assus, which 
then falls into the Cephisus at the very base of the 
mountain, becomes impetuous in its flow after the 
confluence, and makes the citadel a strong place for 
a camp. For this reason, and because he saw the 
Chalcaspides, or Bronge-shtelds, of the enemy pushing 
their way towards it, Sulla wished to occupy the 
place first ; and he did occupy it, now that he found 
his soldiers eager for action. And when Archelaiis, 
repulsed from this site, set out against Chaeroneia, 
and the Chaeroneians in Sulla’s army besought him 
not to abandon their city to its fate, he sent out 
Gabinius, one of his tribunes, with one legion, and 
let the Chaeroneians .also go, who wished, but were 
unable, to get into the city before Gabinius. So 
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efficient was he, and more eager to bring succour than 
those who begged that succour should be given. 
Juba, however, says it was not Gabinius, but Ericius, 
who was thus sent. At any rate, so narrowly did my 
native city escape its peril. 

XVII. From Lebadeia and the cave of Trophonius 
favourable utterances and oracles announcing victory 
were now sent out to the Romans. Of these the 
inhabitants of the country have more to say; but 
Sulla himself has written in the tenth book of his 
Memoirs, how Quintus Titius, a prominent man 
among the Romans doing business in Greece, came 
to him immediately after he had won his victory at 
Chaeroneia,! with tidings that Trophonius predicted 
for him a second battle and victory in that neigh- 
bourhood within a short time.? And after him, a 
legionary soldier, Salvenius by name, brought him 
from thé god a statement of the issue which affairs 
in Italy were going to have. But both agreed about 
the source of their oracle; for they said they had 
beheld one who in beauty and majesty was like unto 
Olympian Jove. 

Sulla now crossed the Assus, and after advancing 
to the foot of Mount Hedylium, encamped over 
against Archelaiis, who had thrown up strong en- 
trenchments between Mounts Acontium and Hedy- 
lium, at the so-called Assian plain. The spot in 
which he encamped, moreover, is to this day called 
Archelaiis, after him. After one day’s respite, Sulla 
left Murena behind with one legion and two cohorts, 
to obstruct the enemy if they attempted to draw up 
their forces, while he himself held sacrifices on the 


1 As described in chapter xix. 
* Near Orchomenus, as described in chapter xxi. 
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banks of the Cephisus, and, when the rites were 
over, moved on towards Chaeroneia, to pick up the 
forces stationed there, and to reconnoitre Thurium, as 
it is called, which had been already occupied by the 
enemy. This is a conical-shaped hill with a craggy 
peak (we call it Orthopagus), and at its foot is the 
river Molus and a temple of Apollo Thurius. The 
god got this surname from Thuro, the mother of 
Chaeron, who was founder of Chaeroneia, accord- 
ing to tradition. But some say that the cow which 
was given by Apollo to Cadmus as his guide, ap- 
peared there, and that the place was named as it 
is from her, “thor” being the Phoenician word 
for com. 

As Sulla drew near to Chaeroneia, the tribune who 
had been stationed in the city, with his men in full 
armour, came to meet him, carrying a wreath of 
laurel. After Sulla had accepted this, greeted the 
soldiers, and animated them for the coming danger, 
two men of Chaeroneia accosted him, Homoloichus 
and Anaxidamus, and engaged to cut off the troops 
in possession of Thurium if he would give them a 
few soldiers; for there was a path out of sight of 
the Barbarians, leading from the so-called Petrachus 
along past the Museum to that part of Thurium 
which was over their heads, and by taking this path 
it would not be difficult, they said, to fall upon them 
and either stone them to death from above, or force 
them into the plain. After Gabinius had borne 
testimony to the men’s courage and fidelity, Sulla 
ordered them to make the attempt, while he himself 
proceeded to form his line of battle, and to dispose 
his cavalry on either wing, taking command of the 
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right himself, and assigning the left to Murena.! 
His lieutenants, Galba and Hortensius, with cohorts 
of reserves, stationed themselves on the heights in 
the rear, to guard against attacks on the flanks. For 
the enemy were. observed to be making their wing 
flexible and light for evolution with large bodies of 
horse and light infantry, purposing to extend it and 
_envelop the Romans. 

XVIII. Meanwhile the Chaeroneians, over whom 
Ericius had been placed in command by Sulla, made 
their way unnoticed around Thurium and then showed 
themselves suddenly, producing great confusion and 
rout among the Barbarians, and slaughter at one 
another’s hands for the most part. For they did not 
hold their ground, but rushed down the steeps, falling 
upon their own spears and crowding one another 
down the precipices, while their enemies pressed 
upon them from above and smote their exposed 
bodies, so that three thousand of them fell on 
Thurium. Of the fugitives, some were met by 
Murena, who had already formed his array, and were 
cut off and slain; others pushed their way towards 
the camp of their friends, and falling pell-mell upon 
their lines, filled the greater part of them with 
terror and confusion, and inflicted a delay upon their 
generals which was especially harmful to them. For 
Sulla promptly charged upon them while they were 
in confusion, and by abridging the space between 
the armies with the speed of his approach, robbed 
the scythe-bearing chariots of their efficiency. For 
these are of most avail after a long course, which 
gives them velocity and impetus for breaking through 


1 Cf. chapter xvii. 3. Archelaiis had followed Sulla towards 
Chaeroneia, leaving Murena free to join his chief. 
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1 The festival of Saturn, a time of general license and 
mirth, when masters treated their slaves as equals. 
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an opposing line, but short starts are ineffectual and 
feeble, as in the case of missiles which do not get 
full propulsion. And this proved true now in the 
case of the Barbarians. The first of their chariots 
were driven along feebly and engaged sluggishly, 
so that the Romans, after repulsing them, clapped 
their hands and laughed and called for more, as they 
are wont to do at the races in the circus. Thereupon 
the infantry forces engaged, the Barbarians holding 
their pikes before them at full length, and en- 
deavouring, by locking their shields together, to 
keep their line of battle intact ; while the Romans 
threw down their javelins, drew their swords, and 
sought to dash the pikes aside, that they might get 
at their enemies as soon as possible, in the fury that 
possessed them. For they saw drawn up in front of 
the enemy fifteen thousand slaves, whom the king’s 
generals had set free by proclamation in the cities 
and enrolled among the men-at-arms. Anda certain 
Roman centurion is reported to have said that it was 
only at the Saturnalia,' so far as he knew, that slaves 
participated in the general license. These men, 
however, owing to the depth and density of their 
array, and the unnatural courage with which they 
held their ground, were only slowly repulsed by the 
Roman men-at-arms; but at last the fiery bolts and 
the javelins which the Romans in the rear ranks plied 
unsparingly, threw them into confusion and drove 
them back. 

XIX. Archelaiis now extended his right wing to 
envelop Sulla’s line, whereupon Hortensius? sent his 
cohorts against him on a quick run, intending to 
attack his flank. But Archelaiis wheeled swiftly 


2 See chapter xvii. 7. 
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against him his two thousand horsemen, and Hor- 
tensius, forced aside by superior numbers, was 
keeping close to the hills, separating himself little by 
little from the main line, and getting surrounded by 
the enemy. When Sulla learned of this, he came 
swiftly to his aid from the right wing, which was not 
yet engaged. But Archelaiis, guessing the truth 
from the dust raised by Sulla’s troops, gave Horten- 
sius the go-by, and wheeling, set off for the right 
wing whence Sulla had come, thinking to surprise it 
without a commander. At the same time Murena 
also was attacked by Taxiles with his Bronze-shields, 
so that when shouts were borne to his ears from both 
places, and reéchoed by the surrounding hills, Sulla 
halted, and was at a loss to know in which of the 
two directions he ought to betake himself. But 
having decided to resume his own post, he sent 
Hortensius with four cohorts to help Murena, while 
he himself, bidding the fifth cohort to follow, 
hastened to the right wing. This of itself had 
already engaged Archelaiis on equal terms, but when 
Sulla appeared, they drove the enemy back at all 
points, obtained the mastery, and pursued them to 
the river and Mount Acontium in a headlong flight. 
Sulla, however, did not neglect Murena in his peril, 
but set out to aid the forces in that quarter; he saw, 
however, that they were victorious, and then joined 
in the pursuit. Many of the Barbarians, then, were 
slain in the plain, but most were cut to pieces as 
they rushed for their entrenchments, so that only 
ten thousand out of so many myriads made their 
escape into Chalcis. But Sulla says he missed only 
fourteen of his soldiers, and that afterwards, towards 
evening, two of these came in. He _ therefore 
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1 wapa with Bekker, after Emperius: péxp: mapa. 


1 A deity of good fortune among the Romans. 
So named ‘‘ because in it Oedipus washed off the blood 
of his murdered father” (Pausanias, ix. 18, 4). 
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inscribed upon his trophies the names of Mars, 
Victory and Venus,! in the belief that his success in 
the war was due no less to good fortune than to 
military skill and strength. This trophy of the 
battle in the plain stands on the spot where the 
troops of Archelaiis first gave way, by the brook 
Molus, but there is another planted on the crest of 
Thurium, to commemorate the envelopment of the 
Barbarians there, and it indicates in Greek letters 
that Homoloichus and Anaxidamus were the heroes 
of the exploit. The festival in honour of this victory 
was celebrated by Sulla in Thebes, where he prepared 
a stage near the fountain of Oedipus? But the 
judges were Greeks invited from the other cities, 
since towards the Thebans he was irreconcileably 
hostile. He also took away half of their territory 
and consecrated it to Pythian Apollo and Olympian 
Zeus, giving orders that from its revenues the 
moneys should be paid back to the gods which he 
had taken from them.’ 

XX. After this, learning that Flaccus, a man of 
the opposite faction, had been chosen consul ‘* and 
was crossing the Ionian sea with an army, ostensibly 
against Mithridates, but really against himself, he 
set out towards Thessaly in order to meet him. But 
when he was come to the city of Meliteia, tidings 
reached him from many quarters that the regions 
behind him were ravaged again by an army of the 
king which was no smaller than the former. For 
Dorylaiis, having put in at Chalcis with a large fleet, 
on which he brought eighty thousand of the best 
trained and disciplined men in the army of 


3 Cf. chapter xii. 3-6. 
4 With Cinna, to succeed Marius, who died in 86 B.c. 
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Mithridates, at once burst into Boeotia and occupied 
the country. He was eager to entice Sulla to battle, 
disregarding the protests of Archelaiis, and giving 
it out that in the previous battle so many myriads 
had not perished without treachery. Sulla, however, 
turning swiftly back, showed Dorylaiis that Archelaiis 
was a man of prudence and best acquainted with 
the Roman valour, so that after a slight skirmish 
with Sulla near Tilphossium, he was first of those 
who thought it expedient not to decide the issue by 
a battle, but rather to wear out the war by dint of 
time and treasure. Nevertheless, Archelaiis was 
much encouraged by the nature of the country about 
Orchomenus, where they were encamped, since it 
was most favourable as a battle-field for an army 
superior in cavalry. For of all the plains of Boeotia 
this is the largest and fairest, and beginning from 
the city of Orchomenus, it spreads out smooth and 
treeless as far as the marshes in which the river 
Melas loses itself. This rises close under the city of 
Orchomenus, and is the only Greek river that is 
copious and navigable at its sources; moreover, it 
increases towards the time of the summer solstice, 
like the Nile, and produces plants like those which 
grow there, only stunted and without fruit. Its 
course is short, however, and the greater part of it 
disappears at once in blind and marshy lakes, while 
a small portion of it unites with the Cephisus, some- 
where near the place in which the stagnant water 
is reputed to produce the famous reed for flutes.! 
XXI. When the two armies had encamped near 
each other, Archelaiis lay still, but Sulla proceeded 


! The Boeotians excelled with the flute. See Alcibiades, 
li. 4-6. 
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1 ¢dvov Bekker adopts Reiske’s correction to pdBov (terror). 
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to dig trenches on either side, in order that, if 
possible, he might cut the enemy off from the solid 
ground which was favourable for cavalry, and force 
them into the marshes. The enemy, however, would 
not suffer this, but when their generals sent them 
forth, charged impetuously and at full speed, so that 
not only Sulla’s labourers were dispersed, but also 
the greater part of the corps drawn up to protect 
them was thrown into confusion and fled. Then 
Sulla threw himself from his horse, seized an ensign, 
and pushed his way through the fugitives against 
the enemy, crying : “‘ For me, O Romans, an honour- 
able death here; but you, when men ask you where 
you betrayed your commander, remember to tell 
them, at Orchomenus.’” The fugitives rallied at 
these words, and two of the cohorts on his right 
wing came to his aid; these he led against the 
enemy and routed them. Then he fell back a 
little distance, and after giving his men breakfast, 
again proceeded to fence the enemy’s entrench- 
ments off with his ditches. But they attacked him 
again in better order than before, Diogenes, the 
step-son of Archelaiis, fought gallantly on their 
right wing, and fell gloriously, and their archers, 
being hard pressed by the Romans, so that they had 
no room to draw their bows, took their arrows by 
handfuls, struck with them as with swords, at close 
quarters, and tried to beat back their foes, but were 
finally shut up in their entrenchments, and had a 
miserable night of it with their slain and wounded. 
Next day Sulla again led his soldiers up to the 
enemy’s fortifications and continued trenching them 
off, and when the greater part of them came out to 
give him battle, he engaged with them and routed 
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1 Plutarch must, therefore, have written this Life shortly 
before 115 a.p. 
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them, and such was their panic that no resistance 
was made, and he took their camp by storm. The 
marshes were filled with their blood, and the lake 
with their dead bodies, so that even to this day 
many bows, helmets, fragments of steel breastplates, 
and swords of barbarian make are found embedded 
in the mud, although almost two hundred years have 
passed since this battle Such, then, are the 
accounts given of the actions at Chaeroneia and 
Orchomenus. 

XXII. Now since Cinna and Carbo? at Rome were 
treating the most eminent men with injustice and 
violence, many of these had fled from their tyranny 
and were repairing to Sulla’s camp as to a harbour of 
refuge, and in a little time he had about him a 
semblance of a senate. Metella, also, who had with 
difficulty stolen herself and her children away, came 
with tidings that his house and his villas had been 
burned by his enemies, and with entreaties that he 
would come to the help of his partisans at home. 
But while he was in doubt what to do, and could 
neither consent to neglect his country when she 
was outraged, nor see his way clear to go away 
and leave unfinished so great a task as the war 
with Mithridates, there came to him a merchant 
of Delos, named Archelaiis, who secretly brought 
from Archelaiis the king’s general certain vague 
hopes and propositions. The matter was so wel- 
come to Sulla that he was eager to have a personal 
conference with Archelaiis; and they had a meeting 
on the sea-coast near Delium, where the temple 
of Apollo is. Archelaiis began the conference by 
urging Sulla to abandon Asia and Pontus and sail 


2 Elected consul with Cinna in 85 B.c. 
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1 «al Kawnadoxlas Bekker, after Coraés: Kawmnadoxlas. 
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for the war in Rome, on condition of receiving 
money, triremes, and as large a force as he wished, 
from the king. Sulla rejoined by bidding him take 
no further thought for Mithridates, but assume the 
crown himself in his stead, becoming an ally of 
the Romans, and surrendering to them his ships. 
And when Archelaiis expressed his abhorrence of 
such treason, Sulla said: “So then, thou, Archelaiis, 
who art a Cappadocian, and a slave of a barbarian 
king, or, if thou wilt, his friend, wilt not consent 
to a disgraceful deed for such great rewards; but 
to me, who am a Roman commander, and Sulla, 
thou darest to propose treachery? as if thou wert 
not that Archelaiis who fled from Chaeroneia with 
a few survivors out of one hundred and twenty 
thousand men, and who lay hid for two days in 
the marshes of Orchomenus, and who left Boeotia 
impassable for the multitude of dead bodies!” 
Upon this, Archelaiis changed his tone, and as a 
humble suppliant besought him to desist from the 
war and be reconciled with Mithridates. Sulla 
granted the request, and terms of agreement were 
made as follows: Mithridates was to renounce 
Asia and Paphlagonia, restore Bithynia to Nicomedes 
and Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, pay down to the 
Romans two thousand talents, and give them seventy 
bronze-armoured ships with their proper equipment ; 
Sulla, on his part, was to confirm Mithridates in the 
rest of his dominions, and get him voted an ally of 
the Romans. 

XXIII. When these agreements had been made, . 
Sulla turned back and proceeded by way of Thessaly 
and Macedonia towards the Hellespont, having 
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gavas adnoet StaBdvros els ‘Aatav éuou: viv oé 
év Tlepydpp KaOrjpevos 6 ov ovx éwpaxe Stactpa- 
TnYyEL TONELOV. Ob pev ovv m peo Bets poBndevres 
novxator, o 0 be "Apxedaos édetTo Tov >vAAa Kat 
KATET PAVE THY opty, Gm TOmevos TIS beftas 
avrod «al Saxpiov. TENOS & éewcev arro- 
oTadHvat avtos! mpos Tov McOpiddtyv: Stampa€- 


1 amooraAjva avrds Sintenis! and Bekker, after Emperius : 
amocraAjvat. The best MS. (S8) has adrovs. 
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Archelaiis with him, and in honour. And when Arche- 
laiis fell dangerously ill at Larissa, Sulla stopped his 
march, and cared for him as if he had been one 
of his own commanding officers. This raised the 
suspicion that the action at Chaeroneia had not 
been fairly fought, as well as the fact that Sulla 
released the other friends of Mithridates whom 
he had taken captive, but put to death Aristion 
the tyrant alone, by poison, who was at enmity 
with Archelaiis; the strongest ground for the sus- 
picion, however, was his gift to the Cappadocian 
of ten thousand acres of land in Euboea, and his 
bestowing upon him the title of friend and ally of 
the Romans. At any rate, on these points Sulla 
defends himself in his Memoirs. 

At this time also ambassadors from Mithridates 
arrived, and when they declared that he accepted 
the other terms, but demanded that Paphlagonia 
be not taken away from him, and that as to the 
ships no agreement whatsoever should be made, 
Sulla flew into a passion and said: ‘ What say 
ye? Mithridates maintains his claim to Paphlagonia, 
and refuses to give the ships, when I thought he 
would prostrate himself humbly before me if I 
should leave him but that right hand of his, with 
which he took the lives of so many Romans? 
However, he will quickly talk in another strain after 
I have crossed into Asia; now he sits in Pergamum 
and directs a war which he has not seen.” The am- 
bassadors, accordingly, were frightened, and held 
their peace; but Archelaiis entreated Sulla, and 
tried to soften his anger, laying hold of his right 
hand and weeping. And finally he obtained Sulla’s 
consent to send him in person to Mithridates ; for 
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écOa yap éd ols Botretar THY eipyyny, ec Sé px 
qmelOo., KTEVELY aUTOS aUTOV. emt ToUTOLS éK- 
méuwas éxeivov avtos eis THY Madixnv évéBare, 
Kal Ta TONG StaTropOncas TdAw dvétpeper Ets 
Maxedoviav, cat tov ’Apyédaov ébéEato epi 
@irimmouvs ayyé\Novta Karos Exe wWdvta- 
SetcOar Sé mavtws avT@ Tov Midpiddrnv ets 
Noyous eAOeiv. aitios & Hv padruota DipBpias, 
Os TOY aro THS ETépas oTdoEws ApxYovta PraKKov 
avedwov Kat Tov MiOpidatixav otpatnyav Kpa- 
Thoas ém avutov éxeivov éBddihe. tadtTa yap 
Seicas o McOpiddarns paddov eideto TH AAG 
giros yevécOar. 

XXIV. LuvArGov odv r7s Tpwados év Aapdava, 
MiOpidarns pev Exov vais avtToO. Staxocias 
évnpes Kal THs mwelns Suvdwews omditas pev 
Siopupious, imeis 5é éEaxioyiriovs Kal avyva 
Tav Spetravnpopav, YvAAas 5 réocapas oteipas 
Kal Es 1 immets. amavtnoavros &é€ Tob 
McOpidatov Kai thy SeE:av mpoteivavtos, npwTn- 
oey avTov et KatadvoeTat Tov TroAEwov ed ols 
a@poroyncev "Apyédaos’ otwravtos b€ Tov 9 - 
oihéws, 0 LUANaS “AANA pny,” Edn, “ THY deo- 
pévov éatl TO Tpotépous Aéyetv, Tois 5é Vix@oer 
éFapxel TO owwav. érrel dé apk—dpevos THs 
atroXoyias 0 McOpiddatys érrerpato Tov ToAemou 
Ta pev eis Saipovas tTpéTrev, TA S5é avTOUS aiTLa- 
Oat tovs ‘Pwpaious, vrorkaBeov o YwaAdas édn 
mara pev Evépwv axoverv, viv & avros éyvaoxévar 
tov MiOpidarnv Sevotarov syta pnropevev, ds 
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he said that he would have the peace ratified on 
Sulla’s terms, or, if he could not persuade the 
king, would kill himself. Upon these assurances 
Sulla sent him away, and then himself invaded 
the country of the Maedi, and after ravaging the 
most of it, turned back again into Macedonia, and 
received Archelaiis at Philippi. Archelaiis brought 
him word that all was well, but that Mithridates 
insisted on a conference with him. Fimbria was 
chiefly responsible for this, who, after killing 
Flaccus, the consul of the opposite faction,! and 
overpowering the generals of Mithridates, was 
marching against the king himself. For this 
terrified Mithridates, and he chose rather to seek 
the friendship of Sulla. 

XXIV. They met, accordingly, at Dardanus, in 
the Troad, Mithridates having two hundred ships 
there, equipped with oars, twenty thousand men- 
at-arms from his infantry force, six thousand horse, 
and a throng of scythe-bearing chariots; Sulla, on 
the other hand, having four cohorts and two hundred 
horse. When Mithridates came towards him and 
put out his hand, Sulla asked him if he would 
put a stop to the war on the terms which Archelaiis 
had made, and as the king was silent, Sulla said : 
“But surely it is the part of suppliants to speak 
first, while victors need only to be silent.” Then 
Mithridates began a defence of himself, and tried 
to shift the blame for the war partly upon the 
gods, and partly upon the Romans themselves. 
But Sulla cut him short, saying that he had long ago 
heard from others, but now knew of himself, that 
Mithridates was a very powerful orator, since he 


1 See chapter xii. 8 and note. 
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én mpdkecw ottw movnpais Kal mapavopots 
NOyov eyovTwy evirpéretavy ovK NropnKkev. é€- 
eréyEas 5€ Ta Trempayuéva TiKpas UI avToD Kal 
KaTnyopicas, Tad npwTnoev el Totet TA TUY- 
ceipeva St “Apyedrdov. gdyaavtos 5€é soceiv, 
odTws nomdaaTo Kal TepiiaBav epirnoev ator, 
"AptoBaplavnv Sé avis nat Nexopndnv tovs 
proBap pd 

Bacireis mpocayaywv Sindd\akev. 0 pev odv 
MiOpiddtns éBdopunxovta vais tmapadots «al 
toforas mevtaxoctous eis lovtov amémdevoev. 

O 8 YvAras, aicPopevos dyPopévous Tors 
otpatiwtas TH Stadvce (Tov yap ExOioTov TaY 
Bactréwy kal Sexatrévre pupiddas Hyépa pia tev 
év ’Acia ‘Popaiwy xatachayivat tapacKeva- 
cavra Seivoy nyouvTo peta TAOUTOU Kal Nadvpav 
opav éexmréovta ths ’Acias, iv Etn Téocapa 
ANenraTav Kal hoporoyav SueTédXecev), aTreNoyetTo 
Mpos avTovs ws ovK dv aua DipBpia cal MiOpe- 
Sdrn modepeiv, ef suvéotnoav audorepor Kat 
autov, Suvnbeis. | 

XXV. ‘Opunoas 5é exetOev ert DipBpiav mpos 
@vareipos otpatoTedevovta Kai mrAnoloy KaTa- 
tevEas, Tdppov TH otpatoTréd@ mepréBarev. ot 
dé ro Dip Spiov ctpari@tar povoyiTwves €x TOU 
otTpatoTédou mpoiovtes naomwalovTo Tous éKxeivou 
a cuvehapBavov avtois Tay épywy mpoOvpws. 
dpav 5é 6 DipBpias tiv petaBorgrv Kal Tov 

UAXNav ws adiddXaktov Sedoixws avTos éavToy 
év T@ oTpatoTrédy SuépOerpe. 





1 In the late autumn of 88 8B.c. The cities of Asia Minor 
were glad to obey the orders of Mithridates for a general 
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had not been at a loss for plausible arguments to 
defend such baseness and injustice as his. Then 
he reproached him bitterly and denounced him for 
what he had done, and asked him again if he 
would keep the agreements made through Archelaiis. 
And when he said that he would, then Sulla greeted 
him with an embrace and a kiss, and later, bringing 
to him Ariobarzanes and Nicomedes the kings, he 
reconciled him with them. Mithridates, accordingly, 
after handing over to Sulla seventy ships and five 
hundred archers, sailed away to Pontus. 

But Sulla perceived that his soldiers were incensed 
at the peace which he had made; they thought it 
a terrible thing to see the most hostile of kings, who 
had caused one hundred and fifty thousand of the 
Romans in Asia to be massacred in a single day ! 
go sailing off with wealth and spoils from Asia, which 
he had for four years continued to plunder and levy 
taxes on. He therefore defended himself to them 
by saying that he would not have been able to carry 
on war with Mithridates and Fimbria too, if they had 
both joined forces against him. 

XXV. Then he set out from thence against 
Fimbria, who was encamped near Thyateira, and 
halting his army near by, began to fortify his camp. 
But the soldiers of Fimbria came forth from their 
camp without any armour on, and welcomed Sulla’s 
soldiers, and joined them eagerly in their labours, 
and when Fimbria saw this change in their allegiance, 
fearing that Sulla was irreconcileable, he laid violent 
hands on himself in the camp. 


massacre of the resident Romans. Cf. Appian, Mithridates, 
xxii. Valerius Maximus (ix. 2, 4, Ext. 3) gives the number 
of slain as 80,000. 
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SwrAras 8é Kown pev eCnuliwoe tiv ’Aciav 
Stopupious taddvros, idia dé Tovs olxous é&é- 
tpiev DBper Kal Todopkia trav émictab wevov- 
Twy. éTéTaKTo yap éExdoTns nuépas TH KaTAaAUTH 
tov févov Sidovat téscapa tetpadpa at 
mapexey Seitvov avt@ xal dirols, Soovs av 
€0édn Karel, taFiapxov dé wevtnxovta Spaypas 
AapBdvev THs jpépas, écOn7Ta Sé GAAnV pev 
olKoup@v, adXnv be eis ayopay TpoepKopEvos. 

XXXVI. "AvayOeis 5€ mdcats tais vavoly é& 
"Edécouv tpitaios ev Tletpacet xabwppicOn: Kai 
punbels éFeinev éaut@ thy "AmedANKOVOS TOD 
Tniov BiBroO nny, ev y Ta TAEioTAa TeV 'Apio- 
ToTéXous Kal Meoppdctov BiBriwv Hv, odtrw ToTE 
capes yrwptlopeva tots moddots. RéyeTae Sé 
kopic0eions avths eis “‘Pwynv Tupavviwva tov 
ypapparixov évonevacacOa Ta Todd, Kal Trap’ 
avtov tov ‘Podsov Avdpérixov evropnocayta Tov 
avtiypagev eis pécov Oeivar Kal avayparyar Tous 
viv gepopévous trivaxas. ot 6&8 ampecBvrepot 
Ilepuratyrixot paivovrar pev ab” éavtods yevo- 
pevot Yaptevtes kal diroroyor, Tav bé "Apictote- 
Nous Kal Beodpacrov ypappdtwv ovte roAXots 
ovTe axptBas évtetuxnxotes 51a TO TOV Nnréws 
Tov Xxnriov KAnpov, @ Ta BiPrAia Katédutre 
@codpactos, eis adirotipous Kal idtwras av- 
Opwirous mepiyevér Oat. 


1 rodtopxig MSS., Coraés, Sintenis!, Bekker : rAcoveéle after 
Solanus. 


1 Cf. Lucullus, iv. 1. 
2 Cf. Strabo, xiii. 1, 54. Scepsis was a city of the Troad, 
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Sulla now laid a public fine upon Asia of twenty 
thousand talents,! and utterly ruined individual 
families by the insolent outrages of the soldiers 
quartered on them. For orders were given that the 
host should give his guest four tetradrachms every 
day, and furnish him, and as many friends as he 
might wish to invite, with a supper; and that a 
military tribune should receive fifty drachmas a day, 
and two suits of clothing, one to wear when he was 
at home, and another when he went abroad. 

XXVI. Having put to sea with all his ships from 
Ephesus, on the third day he came to anchor in 
Piraeus. He was now initiated into the mysteries, 
and seized for himself the library of Apellicon the 
Teian, in which were most of the treatises of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus, at that time not yet well 
known to the public. But it is said that after the 
library was carried to Rome, Tyrannio the grammarian 
arranged most of the works in it, and that Andro- 
nicus the Rhodian was furnished by him with copies 
of them, and published them, and drew up the lists 
now current. The older Peripatetics were evidently 
of themselves accomplished and learned men, but 
they seem to have had neither a large nor an exact 
acquaintance with the writings of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus, because the estate of Neleus of 
Scepsis, to whom Theophrastus bequeathed his 
books, came into the hands of careless and illiterate 
people.? 


and a centre of learning under the Attalid dynasty of Per- 
gamum. The writings of Aristotle and Theophrastus were 
hidden in an underground cellar by their owners, to keep 
them from being taken to Pergamum, and came in a 
damaged condition into the possession of Apellicon. 
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BwArAr| 6é SiatpiBovre mept Tas "AOnvas adynpa. 
vaprades peta Bdpous els rovs todas é eveTrecer, 6 
dynow o 2rpdBov moddypas pedo pov elvac. 
dtamrAevaas ovv els Aidnpov EX PATO TOI Oeppots 
bdace, pabupar a apa Kal guvdinpepevov Tots mept 
TOV Avévucov TexviTass. TepiTaTouvTos bé mT pos 
THY Oararray aduels tives tx Obs avT@ Tayxddous 
T poonveyKav. na dels d€ Tos dapous, Kat qrv- 
Gopevos Os e€ “AAG * elev, “Ere yap oT Tes 
“Adaiov; ” épn’ eTuyXave yap, OTe THD 1 pos 
‘Opxoper@ paxny VEVLKNKOS édimKe TOUS TrOE- 
lous, apa Tpets Tones THS Bowwrtias, "AvOnéova, 
Adpupvay, “Aras 1 avnpnKes. tav & avO pana 
UTr0 déous adaver YEVOMEVOOY, Siaperdidoas éxé- 
Nevoev aTrLEevaL Xaipovras, @S ov peta pavhov 
oude akiov dAsyopias HKOVTAaS TrapalTnTov. 
‘AXator pev éx TouTou Aéyovar Oappycavtes avles 
eis THY TOMY TUvENOeEtD. 

XXVII. Svarras 8 S:a @etrarias cai Maxe- 
Sovias cataBas emt OdratTav TapeaKevaleTo 
XerAtaes vavoi kal Siaxociars amo Avppaxiov 
draadretv eis Bpevrécuov. 7 de ‘Atroddwvia 
wAnaotov éori, xal Tos aura To Nuvpdarop, tepos 
TOTS éx xMoepas vaTrns Kat AeLpaver avadibous 
mupos mWwyyas omopdbas evdehex Os péovtos. év- 
rav0a pact Korpmpevov an@var odTupov, oloy ot 
TAdoTaL Kal ypadels eledfovow, axGevra 6é WS 
LvAAay épwracbat Se Epynvéwy TorAdAOY GoTIS 
ein’ POeyEapuevou 5é ports ovdevy GuvETas, ada 


1 ‘AdA@y, ‘AAds with Coraés (in notes): ‘AAa@y, ‘AAalas. 


1 In some passage not now extant. 
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While Sulla was tarrying at Athens, his feet were 
attacked by numbness and a feeling of heaviness, 
which Strabo says! is premonitory gout. He there- 
fore crossed the straits to Aedepsus and used the hot 
waters there, taking a holiday at the same time, and 
passing his time pleasantly with the theatrical 
artists. Once, as he was walking along the sea- 
shore, certain fishermen brought him some very fine 
fish. Being delighted with their gift, and learning 
that they were from Halae, “ What!” said he, “ is 
any man of Halae still alive?” For when he was 
pursuing the enemy after his victory at Orchomenus, 
he had destroyed three cities of Boeotia together, 
Anthedon, Larymna, and Halae. The men were 
speechless with terror, but Sulla smiled and bade 
them depart in peace, since they had brought with 
them no mean or despicable intercessors. The men 
of Halae say that this gave them courage to go back 
again in a body to their city. 

XXVIT. And now Sulla, having passed through 
Thessaly and Macedonia down to the sea, was pre- 
paring to cross from Dyrrhachium to Brundisium 
with twelve hundred ships.? Near by is Apollonia, 
and in its vicinity is the Nymphaeum, a sacred 
precinct, which sends forth in various places from its 
green dell and meadows, streams of perpetually flow- 
ing fire. Here, they say, a satyr was caught asleep, 
such an one as sculptors and painters represent, 
and brought to Sulla, where he was asked through 
many interpreters who he was. And when at last 
he uttered nothing intelligible, but with difficulty 


2 His fleet had sailed round Peloponnesus from Piraeus. 
According to Appian (Bell. Civ. i. 79), Sulla crossed from 
Patras to Brundisium. 
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Tpayelay Tia Kal padiota peueymevny immou TE 
NPEMETLO UD Kal Tpayou pnKacLe hovny adpévtos, 
éxTrAayéevta Tov YvAXaV arrodioTOpTjncacbat. 

MéAdovtos dé Tous OTPATLOTAS dvatreparouy, 
Kal Sedsotos 7 THS “Itadias émriAaBopevor Kata 
moves éxaoroe Stappuaol, mpa@tov pev wpocay 
ad’ atitav tmapapevely cal pndév éxovoiws Kax- 
oupynoew tHv ‘Iradiav, éreta ypnudtwv Se0- 
Pevov TONNGY OpaVvTeEs, aTNPXoOVTO Kal auVecé- 
epov ws Exaaros eiyev evrropias. ov pny édé€aTo 
TY amwapxynvy Oo wAras, GAN éerawécas Kal 
Tapoppnoas diéBawev, as pnow avtos, emi 
TEVTEKALOEKA OTPATHYOUS ToNE“Lous TWeVvTHKOVTA 
kal tetpaxocias ometpas éxovtas, éxdndoTaTa 
tov Jeod tas evTvyias TpoonpaivovrTos avT@. 
OvaavTos pev yap etdeers 9 S1é8n rept Tapavta, 
Saduns otepdvou tuTrov Exwv 6 AOBds HON, Kal 
Anpvicxwy Svo KaTnpTnuEvwv. juxpov Sé mMpe 
Tis StaBdoews dv Kaprravia rept to Tiparov 
dpos nucpas whOnoayv Svo tpdyor peyadror cup- 
depopevo. kal wdvta Spavtes nal waoyorrtes 
& oupBaiver payopuévors avOpwros. hv b€ apa 
ddacpa, xal aS puLKpov aipopevov amo yis Ste- 
oTeipeTo TOAAAXOD TOU dépos eidwdots dpaupois 
dpuoloy, eitTa OUTS NhavicOn. Kai peT ov TONUY 
Npovov évy TH TOm@ TOUT@ Mapiov Tod véov Kal 
NopBavod rod imdatou peyddas Suvdpes enaya- 
yovrwv, o wANaS oUTe Tdakw arrodo’s oUTE 
AoXioas TO oixelov aoTpdTevpa, payn Sé mpobv- 
pias Kowwns Kal pope TorAuns atroypnadpevos 

2 In the spring of 83 B.c. The main part of his forces, at 
any rate, must have landed at Brundisium. 
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emitted a hoarse cry that was something between 
the neighing of a horse and the bleating of a goat, 
Sulla was horrified, and ordered him out of his sight. 

When Sulla was about to transport his soldiers, 
and was in fear lest, when they had reached Italy, 
they should disperse to their several cities, in the 
first place, they took an oath of their own accord to 
stand by him, and to do no damage to Italy without 
his orders; and then, seeing that he needed muci 
money, they made a free-will offering and contri- 
bution, each man according to his abundance. 
Sulla, however, would not accept their offering, but 
after thanking them and rousing their courage, 
crossed over to confront, as he himself says, fifteen 
hostile commanders with four hundred and _ fifty 
cohorts, But the Deity gave him most unmistake- 
able foretokens of his successes. For after he had 
sacrificed at once where he landed at Tarentum,! 
the victim’s liver was seen to have an impression of 
a wreath of laurel, with two fillets hanging from it.? 
And a little while before he crossed over from 
Greece, there were seen on Mount Tifatum in 
Campania, in the day time, two great he-goats 
fighting together, and doing everything that men do 
when they fight a battle. But it proved to be an 
apparition, and gradually rising from earth it dispersed 
itself generally in the air, like vague phantoms, and 
then vanished from sight. And not long after,? in 
this very place, when Marius the younger and 
Norbanus the consul led large forces up against him, 
Sulla, without either giving out an order of battle or 
forming his own army in companies, but taking 
advantage of a vigorous general alacrity and a 


2 The typical triumphal crown. 3 In 83 B.c. 
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eTpewaro TOUS ToAepious Kal KaTéxreLcev eis 
Karrinv TOALY TOV NopBavov, ETTaKtaxiALous 
dmoxreivas. TOUTO aitvov auTe@ ryevéoOat pnat 
Tou pH StadvO van TOUS OTPATLOTAS Kara, TOAELS, 
ana Tuppelvat Kal aan aua nha TOY évavTiov 
TodhaT Aaa Loy 6vT@V. év b¢ LernBig onaoty 
oixernv Llovtiov Deopopntov evtuxely auT@ ré- 
youra Tapa THS "Evvods Kpartos mohewou Kal 
vienv arraryyennewy: el O€ un OTEVT ELEY, eumrenpy- 
ceaGat TO Kamir@Asov- & Kal oupBivar THS 
neepas exelvns 7s 0 av pwr os Tponyopevacy: my 
dé aitn mpo plas vovev Kuvtiriov, as vov 
‘TouMas Kadrovpev. ert O€ Mdpxos AevronrnXos, els 
TOV UTO LvAAA TT PATH YOUVTOY, mept Didevtiav 
éxxaioexa oretpaus T pos MEVTHKOVTA TOV TO- 
eplov avriTax Gels Th pev mpodupia TOV 
TTPATLWTAY ETLaTEVED, avotrAous 6é TOUS TON 
Novs éEyov @KVEL. BovAevopevou dé avtod Kat 
SiapehovTos, amo Tov mAnoiov Tediov AeLwova 
EYOVTOS aupa pepovea paracn TONG TOV avOéov 
émeBare TH oTpaTla Kal KATE TrELPED, avToparas 
eT LPEVOVTE. xal TepiTrimTOvTa TOUS Gupeois Kal 
TOUS xpaveow QUT@V, MOTE paiver Oar Tots 10- 
Neploes éoTepavepevous. YEVOpEVOL dé vm TOU- 
TOU mpoOuporepor ovveBanrov wal VIKNTAVTES 
OKTAKLTXLALOUS émi puptors améxtTewav Kai To 
otparomedov elXov. ovTos o AevKoAXos abe pos 
ny Aevxodrov tod MiOpidatrnv dotepov Kat 
Tuypavny KATATONUNGAYTOS. 

XXVITT. ‘O 3€ Yvaras Ere trodXois oTpato- 
médots Kal peyddais Suvdpeocs mepixexupevous 
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transport of courage in them, routed the enemy and 
shut up Norbanus in the city of Capua, after slaying 
seven thousand of his men. It was on account of 
this success, he says, that his soldiers did not disperse 
into their several cities, but held together and 
despised their opponents, though these were many 
times more numerous. He says, moreover, that at 
Silvium, a servant of Pontius met him, in an 
inspired state, declaring that he brought him from 
Bellona triumph in war and victory, but that if he 
did not hasten, the Capitol would be burnt}; and 
this actually happened, he says, on the day which 
the man foretold, namely, the sixth day of Quintilis, 
which we now call July.! And still further, at Fidentia, 
when Marcus Lucullus, one of Sulla’s commanders, 
with sixteen cohorts confronted fifty cohorts of the 
enemy, although he had confidence in the readiness 
of his soldiers, still, as most of them were without 
arms, he hesitated to attack. But while he was 
waiting and deliberating, from the neighbouring 
plain, which was a meadow, a gentle breeze brought 
a quantity of flowers and scattered them down 
upon his army; they settled of their own accord 
and enveloped the shields and helmets of the 
soldiers, so that to the enemy these appeared to be 
crowned with garlands. This circumstance made 
them more eager for the fray, and they joined battle, 
won the victory, killed eighteen thousand of the 
enemy, and took their camp. This Lucullus was a 
brother of the Lucullus who afterwards subdued 
Mithridates and Tigranes. 

XXVIII. But Sulla, seeing that his enemies still 
surrounded him on all sides with many armies and 


1 Cf. Publicola, xv. 1. 
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large forces, had recourse to craft as well as force, 
and invited Scipio, the other consul, to make terms 
of peace. He accepted the proposal, and several 
meetings and conferences were held ; but Sulla con- 
tinually interposed some pretext for gaining time, 
and gradually corrupted Scipio’s soldiers by means of 
his own, who were practised in deceit and every 
kind of jugglery, like their general himself. For 
they entered the camp of their enemies, mingled 
freely with them, and gradually won them over to 
Sulla’s cause, some at once with money, others with 
promises, and others still with persuasive flatteries. 
And finally, when Sulla drew near with twenty 
cohorts, his men greeted those of Scipio, who 
answered their greetings and went over to them. 
Scipio, who was left alone, was taken in his tent, but 
dismissed ; while Sulla, who had used his twenty 
cohorts as decoy-birds to catch the forty cohorts 
of the enemy, led them all back to his camp. It 
was on this occasion, too, that Carbo is said to 
have remarked that in making war upon the fox 
and the lion in Sulla, he was more annoyed by 
the fox. 

After this, at Signia, Marius, with eighty-five 
cohorts, challenged Sulla to battle. Now Sulla was 
very eager to have the issue settled on that day ; for 
he had seen a vision in his dreams, as follows. He 
thought he saw the elder Marius, who was long since 
dead, advising his son Marius to beware of the 
ensuing day, since it would bring him a great 
calamity. For this reason, then, Sulla was eager to 
fight a battle, and was trying to get Dolabella, who 
was encamped at some distance, to join him. But 
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the enemy beset the roads and hemmed Sulla in, 
and his soldiers were worn out with fighting to open 
a passage. Much rain also came upon them while 
they were at work and added to their distress. The 
tribunes therefore came to Sulla and begged him to 
defer the battle, showing him the soldiers prostrated 
with weariness and resting on their shields, which 
they had laid upon the ground. Sulla yielded 
reluctantly, and gave orders to pitch a camp, but 
just as his men were beginning to dig a trench and 
throw up the rampart before it, Marius attacked them 
confidently, riding ahead of his lines, and hoping to 
scatter his enemies while they were in disorder and 
confusion. There the Deity fulfilled the words 
which Sulla had heard in his dreams. For Sulla’s rage 
imparted itself to his soldiers, and leaving off their 
work, they planted their javelins in the trench, drew 
their swords, and with a general shout came to close 
quarters with their enemies. These did not hold 
their ground long, but took to flight, and were slain 
in great numbers. Marius fled to Preneste, but 
found the gate already closed. A rope was thrown 
down to him, however, and after fastening this 
around his waist, he was hoisted to the top of the 
wall. But there are some who say, and Fenestella 
is one of these, that Marius knew nothing of the 
battle, but was forced by loss of sleep and weariness 
to cast himself upon the ground in a shady place 
when the signal for battle was given, and there gave 
way to sleep, and was then roused with difficulty 
when the rout took place. In this battle Sulla says 
he lost only twenty-three men, but killed twenty 
thousand of the enemy, and took eight thousand 
prisoners. His other plans were carried out with like 
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1 Cf. Plutarch’s Pompey, vi.-viii. 
2 Cf. Plutarch’s Crassus, vi. 
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success by his generals, Pompey,! Crassus,? Metellus, 
and Servilius. For with few or no reverses these anni- 
hilated large forces of the enemy, so that Carbo, the 
chief supporter of the opposite faction, ran away from 
his own army by night, and sailed off to Libya. 
XXIX. In Sulla’s last struggle, however, Telesinus 
the Samnite,? like a third wrestler who sits by to 
contend with a weary victor, came near tripping and 
throwing him at the gates of Rome. For he had 
collected a large force, and was hastening, together 
with Lamponius the Lucanian, to Praeneste, in order 
to relieve Marius from the siege. But when he 
learned that Sulla to his front, and Pompey to his 
rear, were hurrying up against him, since he was 
being hemmed in before and behind, valiant and 
highly experienced soldier that he was, he broke 
camp by night, and marched with all his army 
against Rome itself. And he came within a little 
of breaking into the city in its unguarded state ; 
indeed, he was only ten furlongs from the Colline 
gate when he bivouacked against it, highly en- 
couraged and elated with hopes at the thought of 
having outgeneralled so many great commanders. 
And when, at day-break, the noblest youth of the 
city rode out against him, he overwhelmed many of 
them, including Appius Claudius, a man of high birth 
and character. There was a tumult in the city, 
naturally, and shrieking of women, and running 
hither and thither, as though the city were taken by 
storm, when Balbus, sent forward by Sulla, was first 


3 At the close of the Social war, in 89 B.c., the Samnites 
and Lucanians alone persisted in their hostility to Rome. 
The Marian party had conciliated them, but they regarded 
Sulla as their bitterest foe. 
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seen riding up at full speed with seven hundred 
horsemen. He paused just long enough to let the 
sweat of the horses dry off, and then quickly bridled 
them again and attacked the enemy. 

At this juncture, Sulla also made his appearance, 
and ordering his vanguard to take food at once, 
proceeded to form them in order of battle. 
Dolabella and Torquatus earnestly besought him 
to wait a while, and not to hazard the supreme issue 
with his men fatigued and spent; for they were to 
contend not with Carbo and Marius, but with Samnites 
and Lucanians, the most inveterate enemies of Rome, 
and the most warlike of peoples. But he put them 
by, and commanded the trumpets to sound the 
charge, though it was now getting on towards four 
o'clock in the afternoon. In the struggle which 
followed, and no other was so fierce, the right wing, 
where Crassus was posted, was brilliantly successful ; 
but the left was hard pressed and in a sorry plight, 
when Sulla came to its assistance, mounted on a 
white horse that was mettlesome and very swift. 
By this horse two of enemy recognised him, and 
poised their spears for the cast. Sulla himself, now, 
did not notice this, but his groom did, and with a 
cut of the lash succeeded in sending Sulla’s horse 
along so that the spear-heads just grazed its tail and 
fixed themselves in the ground. There is also a 
story that Sulla had a little golden image of Apollo 
from Delphi which he always carried in his bosom 
when he was in battle, but that on this occasion he 
took it out and kissed it affectionately, saying: “O 
Pythian Apollo, now that thou hast in so many 
struggles raised the fortunate Cornelius Sulla to 
glory and greatness, can it be that thou hast brought 
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him to the gates of his native city only to cast him 
down there, to perish most shamefully with his 
fellow-countrymen?” Thus invoking the god, they 
say, he entreated some of his men, threatened others, 
and laid hands on others still; but at last his left 
wing was completely shattered, and with the 
fugitives he sought refuge in his camp, after losing 
many friends and acquaintances. Not a few also of 
those who had come out of the city to see the battle 
were trodden under foot and killed, so that it was 
thought that all was over with the city, and that the 
siege of Marius in Praeneste was all but raised ; 
indeed many of the fugitives made their way thither 
and urged Lucretius Ofella, who had been appointed 
to conduct the siege, to break camp with all speed, 
since Sulla had fallen, and Rome was in the hands of 
the enemy. 

XXX. But when the night was now far advanced, 
messengers came to the camp of Sulla from Crassus, 
to fetch supper for him and his soldiers; for after 
conquering the enemy, he had pursued them into 
Antemnae, and was encamped before that city. 
When, therefore, Sulla learned this, and also that the 
greater part of the enemy had been destroyed, he 
came to Antemnae at break of day. There three 
thousand of the inhabitants sent a deputation to him 
to sue for mercy, and he promised them safety if 
they would do some mischief to the rest of his 
enemies before coming to him. So they, trusting to 
his promise, attacked the rest of the people in the 
city, and many were slain by one another's hands. 
However, the survivors of both parties alike, to 
the number of six thousand, were collected by Sulla 
in the circus at Rome, and then the senate was 
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summoned by him to meet in the temple of Bellona,! 
and at one and the same moment he himself began 
to speak in the senate, and those assigned to the 
task began to cut to pieces the six thousand in the 
circus. The shrieks of such a multitude, who were 
being massacred in a narrow space, filled the air, of 
course, and the senators were dumbfounded ; but 
Sulla, with the calm and unmoved countenance with 
which he had begun to speak, ordered them to listen 
to his words and not concern themselves with what 
was going on outside, for it was only that some 
criminals were being admonished, by his orders. 

This gave even the dullest Roman to understand 
that, in the matter of tyranny, there had been an 
exchange, but not a deliverance. Marius the elder, 
at any rate, had been naturally harsh at the outset, 
and power had intensified, not altered, his disposition ; 
but Sulla had used his good fortune moderately, at 
first, and like a statesman, and had led men to expect 
in him a leader who was attached to the aristocracy, 
and at the same time helpful to the common people. 
Furthermore, from his youth up he had been of a 
merry temper, and easily moved to tears of pity. 
Naturally, therefore, his conduct fixed a stigma upon 
offices of great power, which were thought to work 
a change in men’s previous characters, and render 
them capricious, vain, and cruel. However, whether 
this is a change and reversal of nature, brought 
about by fortune, or rather a revelation, when a man is 
in authority, of underlying baseness, were matter for 
determination in some other treatise. 


XXXI. Sulla now busied himself with slaughter, 


1 Both the circus (Flaminius) and the temple were in the 
Campus Martius. 
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and murders without number or limit filled the city. 
Many, too, were killed to gratify private hatreds, 
although they had no relations with Sulla, but he 
gave his consent in order to gratify his adherents. 
At last one of the younger men, Caius Metellus, 
made bold to ask Sulla in the senate what end there 
was to be of these evils, and how far he would 
proceed before they might expect such doings to 
cease. “We do not ask thee,” he said, “to free 
from punishment those whom thou hast determined 
to slay, but to free from suspense those whom thou 
hast determined to save.” And when Sulla 
answered that he did not yet know whom he would 
spare, “ Well, then,” said Metellus in reply, “let us 
know whom thou intendest to punish.’’ This Sulla 
said he would do. Some, however, say that it was 
not Metellus, but Fufidius, one of Sulla’s fawning 
creatures, who made this last speech to him. Be 
that as it may, Sulla at once proscribed! eighty 
persons, without communicating with any magistrate ; 
and in spite of the general indignation, after a 
single day’s interval, he proscribed two hundred and 
twenty others, and then on the third day, as many 
more. Referring to these measures in a_ public 
harangue, he said that he was proscribing as many as 
he could remember, and those who now escaped his 
memory, he would proscribe at a future time. He 
also proscribed any one who harboured and saved a 
proscribed person, making death the punishment for 
such humanity, without exception of brother, son, 
or parents, but offering any one who slew a proscribed 


1 A list of the persons proscribed was posted in public, and 
those whose names were on the list might be killed by any 
one who chose to do it. 
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person two talents as a reward for his murderous 
deed, even though a slave should slay his master, or 
a son his father. And what seemed the greatest 
injustice of all, he took away all civil rights from the 
sons and grandsons of those who had been pro- 
scribed, and confiscated the property of all. Moreover, 
proscriptions were made not only in Rome, but also 
in every city of Italy, and neither temple of God, 
nor hearth of hospitality, nor paternal home was free 
from the stain of bloodshed, but husbands were 
butchered in the embraces of their wedded wives, 
and sons in the arms of their mothers. Those who 
fell victims to political resentment and private hatred 
were as nothing compared with those who were 
butchered for the sake of their property, nay, even 
the executioners were prompted to say that his great 
house killed this man, his garden that man, his warm 
baths another. Quintus Aurelius, a quiet and 
inoffensive man, who thought his only share in the 
general calamity was to condole with others in their 
misfortunes, came into the forum and read the list of 
the proscribed, and finding his own name there, said, 
“ Ah! woe is me! my Alban estate is prosecuting 
me.”” And he had not gone far before he was 
dispatched by some one who had hunted him down. 

XXXII. Meanwhile Marius the younger, at the 
point of being captured,! slew himself; and Sulla, 
coming to Praeneste, at first gave each man there 
a separate trial before he executed him, but after- 
wards, since time failed him, gathered them all to- 
gether in one place—there were twelve thousand of 
them—and gave orders to slaughter them, his host 


1 According to Appian (Bell. Civ. i. 94), as he was trying 
to escape from Praeneste by an underground passage. 
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alone receiving immunity. But this man, with a 
noble spirit, told Sulla that he would never owe his 
safety to the slayer of his country, and joining his 
countrymen of his own accord, was cut down with 
them. But that which Lucius Catiline did was 
thought to be most monstrous of all. This man, 
namely, had killed his brother before the civil 
struggle was decided, and now asked Sulla to pro- 
scribe the man, as one still living; and he was 
proscribed. Then Catiline, returning this favour of 
Sulla’s, killed a certain Marcus Marius, one of the 
opposite faction, and brought his head to Sulla as 
he was sitting in the forum, and then going to the 
lustral water of Apollo which was near, washed the 
blood off his hands. 

XXXIII. But besides his massacres, the rest of 
Sulla’s proceedings also gave offence. For he pro- 
claimed himself dictator,! reviving this particular 
office after a lapse of a hundred and twenty years. 
Moreover, an act was passed granting him immunity 
for all his past acts, and for the future, power of life 
and death, of confiscation, of colonization, of founding 
or demolishing cities, and of taking away or bestow- 
ing kingdoms at his pleasure. He conducted the 
sales of confiscated estates in such arrogant and im- 
perious fashion, from the tribunal where he sat, that 
his gifts excited more odium than his robberies. 
He bestowed on handsome women, musicians, comic 
actors, and the lowest of freedmen, the territories 
of nations and the revenues of cities, and women 
were married against their will to some of his favour- 
ites. In the case of Pompey the Great,? at least, 

1 In 81 B.c. 


2 The title of Great was first bestowed on him by Sulla 
himself (cf. Pompey, xiii. 4). 
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wishing to establish relationship with him, he ordered 
him to divorce the wife he had, and then gave him 
in marriage Aemilia, daughter of Scaurus and his 
own wife Metella, whom he tore away from Manius 
Glabrio when she was with child by him; and the 
young woman died in childbirth at the house of 
Pompey.! Lucretius Ofella, who had reduced Marius 
by siege, gave himself out as a candidate for the con- 
sulship, and Sulla at first tried to stop him ; but when 
Ofella came down into the forum with a large and 
eager following, he sent one of the centurions in his 
retinue and slew him, himself sitting on a tribunal 
in the temple of Castor and beholding the murder 
from above. The people in the forum seized the 
centurion and brought him before the tribunal, but 
Sulla bade them cease their clamour, and said that 
he himself had ordered this deed, and commanded 
them to let the centurion go. 

XXXIV. His triumph, however, which was im- 
posing from the costliness and rarity of the royal 
spoils, had a greater ornament in the noble spectacle 
of the exiles. For the most distinguished and in- 
fluential of the citizens, crowned with garlands, fol- 
lowed in the procession, calling Sulla their saviour 
and father, since indeed it was through him that 
they were returning to their native city and bringing 
with them their wives and children. And when at 
last the whole spectacle was over, he gave an account 
of his achievements in a speech to the people, enu- 
merating the instances of his good fortune with no 
less emphasis than his deeds of valour, and finally, 
in view of these, he ordered that he receive the 
surname of Fortunate (for this is what the word 


1 Cf. Plutarch’s Pompey, ix. 2. 
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“ Felix” most nearly means). But he himself, in 
writing to the Greeks on official business, styled 
himself Epaphroditus, or Favourite of Venus,) and 
on his trophies in our country his name is thus in- 
scribed: Lucius Cornelius Sulla Epaphroditus. Be- 
sides this, when Metella bore him twin children, he 
named the male child Faustus, and the female Fausta ; 
for the Romans call what is auspicious and joyful, 
“‘faustum.” And to such an extent did he put more 
confidence in his good fortunes than in his achieve- 
ments, that, although he had slain great numbers of 
the citizens, and introduced great innovations and 
changes in the government of the city,? he laid 
down his office of dictator, and put the consular 
elections in the hands of the people ; and when they 
were held, he did not go near them himself, but 
walked up and down the forum like a private man, 
exposing his person freely to all who wished to call 
him to account. Contrary to his wishes, a certain 
bold enemy of his was likely to be chosen consul, 
Marcus Lepidus, not through his own efforts, but 
owing to the success which Pompey had in soliciting 
votes for him from the people. And so, when Sulla 
saw Pompey going away from the polls delighted 
with his victory, he called him to him, and said :8 
“What a fine policy this is of thine, young man, to 
elect Lepidus in preference to Catulus, the most 
unstable instead of the best of men! Now, surely, 
it is high time for thee to be watchful, after strength- 
ening thine adversary against thyself.” And in say- 
ing this, Sulla was something of a prophet; for 

1 Cf. chapter xix. 5 and note. 

2 Sulla restored the ancient powers of the senate, and 


reduced those of the tribunate. He resigned the dictatorship 
in 79 B.C. 3 Cf. Pompey, xv. 1f. 
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Lepidus speedily waxed insolent and went to war 
with Pompey and his party.} 

XXXV. On consecrating the tenth of all his sub- 
stance to Hercules, Sulla feasted the people sumptu- 
ously, and his provision for them was so much beyond | 
what was needed that great quantities of meats were 
daily cast into the river, and wine was drunk that 
was forty years old and upwards. In the midst of 
the feasting, which lasted many days, Metella lay 
sick and dying. And since the priests forbade Sulla 
to go near her, or to have his house polluted by her 
funeral, he sent her a bill of divorce, and ordered 
her to be carried to another house while she was 
still living. In doing this, he observed the strict 
letter of the law, out of superstition; but the law 
limiting the expense of the funeral, which law he 
had himself introduced, he transgressed, and spared 
no outlays. He transgressed also his own ordinances 
limiting the cost of banquets, when he tried to as- 
suage his sorrow by drinking parties and convivial 
banquets, where extravagance and ribaldry prevailed. 

A few months afterwards there was a gladiatorial 
spectacle, and since the places for men and women 
in the theatre were not yet separated,? but still pro- 
miscuous, it chanced that there was sitting near 
Sulla a woman of great beauty and splendid birth ; 
she was a daughter of Messala, a sister of Hortensius 
the orator, and her name was Valeria, and it so hap- 
pened that she had recently been divorced from her 
husband. As she passed along behind Sulla, she 
rested her hand upon him, plucked off a bit of nap 

1 On the death of Sulla, in 78 B.c., Lepidus headed an 
insurrection, and attempted to overthrow the constitution. 


Pompey adhered to the senatorial party (Cf. Pompey, xvi.). 
2 As they were in the time of Augustus. 
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from his mantle, and then proceeded to her own 
place. When Sulla looked at her in astonishment, 
she said: “It’s nothing of importance, Dictator, 
but I too wish to partake a little in thy felicity.” 
Sulla was not displeased at hearing this, nay, it was 
at once clear that his fancy was tickled, for he secretly 
sent and asked her name, and inquired about her 
family and history. Then followed mutual glances, 
continual turnings of the face to gaze, interchanges 
of smiles, and at last a formal compact of marriage. 
All this was perhaps blameless on her part, but Sulla, 
even though she was ever so chaste and reputable, 
did not marry her from any chaste and worthy motive; 
he was led away, like a young man, by looks and 
languishing airs, through which the most disgraceful 
and shameless passions are naturally excited. 
XXXVI. However, even though he had such a 
wife at home, he consorted with actresses, harpists, 
and theatrical people, drinking with them on couches 
all day long. For these were the men who had most 
influence with him now: Roscius the comedian, Sorex 
the archmime, and Metrobius the impersonator of 
women, for whom, though past his prime, he continued 
up to the last to be passionately fond, and made no 
denial of it. By this mode of life he aggravated a 
disease which was insignificant in its beginnings, and 
for a long time he knew not that his bowels were 
ulcerated. This disease corrupted his whole flesh 
also, and converted it into worms, so that although 
many were employed day and night in removing 
them, what they took away was as nothing compared. 
with the increase upon him, but all his clothing, 


1 Cf. chapter ii. 4. 
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baths, hand-basins, and food, were infected with that 
flux of corruption, so violent was its discharge. There- 
fore he immersed himself many times a-day in water 
to cleanse and scour his person. But it was of no 
use; for the change gained upon him rapidly, and 
the swarm of vermin defied all purification. 

We are told that in very ancient times, Acastus 
the son of Pelias was thus eaten of worms and died, 
and in later times, Aleman the lyric poet, Pherecydes 
the theologian, Callisthenes of Olynthus, who was 
kept closely imprisoned, as also Mucius the jurist ; 
and if mention is to be made of men who had no 
excellence to commend them, but were notorious for 
other reasons, it is said that the runaway slave who 
headed the servile war in Sicily,! Eunus by name, 
was taken to Rome after his capture, and died there 
of this disease. 

XXXVII. Sulla not only foresaw his own death, 
but may be said to have written about it also. For 
he stopped writing the twenty-second book of his 
Memoirs two days before he died, and he there says 
that the Chaldaeans foretold him that, after an hon- 
ourable life, he was to end his days at the height of 
his good fortunes. He says also that his son, who 
had died a little while before Metella, appeared to 
him in his dreams, clad in mean attire, and besought 
his father to put an end to anxious thoughts, and 
come with him to his mother Metella, there to live 
in peace and quietness with her. However, he did not 
cease to transact the public business. For instance, 
ten days before he died, he reconciled the opposing 
factions in Dicaearchia,? and prescribed a code of 


1 B.c. 134; cf. Diodorus, xxxiv. 2, 23. 
2 An earlier name for Puteoli. 
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laws for their conduct of the city’s government; and 
one day before he died, on learning that the magis- 
trate there, Granius, refused to pay a debt he owed 
the public treasury, in expectation of his death, he 
summoned him to his room, stationed his servants 
about him, and ordered them to strangle him; but 
with the strain which he put upon his voice and body, 
he ruptured his abscess and lost a great quantity of 
blood. In consequence of this his strength failed, 
and after a night of wretchedness, he died, leaving 
two young children by Metella.! For it was after 
his death that Valeria gave birth to a daughter, who 
was called Postuma, this being the name which the 
Romans give to children who are born after their 
father’s death. 

XXXVIII. Many now joined themselves eagerly 
to Lepidus, purposing to deprive Sulla’s body of the 
usual burial honours ; but Pompey, although offended 
at Sulla (for he alone, of all his friends, was not 
mentioned in his will), diverted some from their 
purpose by his kindly influence and entreaties, and 
others by his threats, and then conveyed the body 
to Rome, and secured for it an honourable as well as 
a safe interment. And it is said that the women 
contributed such a vast quantity of spices for it, that, 
apart from what was carried on two hundred and ten 
litters, a large image of Sulla himself, and another 
image of a lictor, was moulded out of costly frank- 
incense and cinnamon. The day was cloudy in the 
morning, and the expectation was that it would rain, 
but at last, at the ninth hour,? the corpse was placed 
upon the funeral pyre. Then a strong wind smote 


1 Cf. chapter xxxiv. 3. 
4 J.e. in the middle of the afternoon, 
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the pyre, and roused a mighty flame, and there was 
just time to collect the bones for burial, while the 
pyre was smouldering and the fire was going out, 
when a heavy rain began to fall, which continued 
till night. Therefore his good fortune would seem 
to have lasted to the very end, and taken part in his 
funeral rites. At any rate, his monument stands in 
the Campus Martius, and the inscription on it, they 
say, is one which he wrote for it himself, and the 
substance of it is, that no friend ever surpassed him 
in kindness, and no enemy in mischief. 


COMPARISON OF LYSANDER AND SULLA 


I. AND now since we have completed this Life 
also, let us come at once to the Comparison. In this 
respect, then, they were alike, namely, that both were 
_ founders of their own greatness; but it was a peculiar 
virtue in Lysander that he obtained all his high offices 
with the consent of his fellow-citizens, and when 
affairs were in a sound condition; he did not force 
anything from them against their will, nor did he 
acquire any power which was contrary to the laws. 


‘‘ But in a time of sedition, the base man too is in 
honour,” ! 


and so in Rome at that time, since the people was 
corrupt and their government in a distempered state, 
men of various origin rose to power. And it was 
no wonder that Sulla held sway, when such men as 
1 A proverb in hexameter verse, attributed to Callimachus 
of Alexandria. Plutarch uses it also in the Niczas, xi. 3, and 

in Morals, p. 479 a. 
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Glaucia and Saturninus drove such men as Metellus 
from the city, when sons of consuls were butchered 
in assemblies, when silver and gold purchased arms 
and men to wield them, and laws were enacted with 
fire and sword in defiance of all opposition. Now I 
do not blame the man who, in such a state of affairs, 
forced his way to supreme power; but I cannot re- 
gard his becoming first man, when the city was in 
such an evil plight, as a proof that he was also the 
best man. Whereas Lysander, since Sparta was at 
the height of good government and sobriety when 
she sent him forth upon the greatest commands and 
undertakings, was virtually decided to be first of her 
first men, and best of her best. Lysander, therefore, 
though he often surrendered his power into the hands 
of his fellow-citizens, as often received it back again, 
since the honour accorded to virtue continued to 
rank highest in the state; but Sulla, when he had 
once been chosen leader of an army, remained in 
arms for ten years together, making himself now 
consul, and now dictator, but always being a usurper. 

II. It is true, indeed, that Lysander attempted, as 
I have said, to change the form of government, but 
it was by milder and more legal methods than Sulla’s; 
by persuasion, namely, not by force of arms, nor by 
subverting everything at once, as Sulla did, but by 
amending merely the appointment of the kings. 
And it seemed but natural justice, in a way, that 
the best of the best should rule in a city which had 
the leadership in Hellas by virtue of his excellence, 
and not of his noble birth. For just as a hunter looks 
for a dog, and not the whelp of a certain bitch, and 
a horseman for a horse, and not the foal of a certain 
mare (for what if the foal should prove to be a mule?), 
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so the statesman makes an utter mistake if he en- 
quires, not what sort of a man the ruler is, but from 
whom he is descended. And indeed the Spartans 
themselves deposed some of their kings, for the 
reason that they were not kingly men, but insignifi- 
cant nobodies. And if vice, even in one of ancient 
family, is dishonourable, then it must be virtue itself, 
and not good birth, that makes virtue honourable. 

Moreover, the acts of injustice which one wrought, 
were in behalf of his friends; while the other’s ex- 
tended to his friends. For it is generally agreed 
that Lysander committed the most of his transgres- 
sions for the sake of his comrades, and that most of 
his massacres were perpetrated to maintain their 
power and sovereignty; but Sulla cut down the 
number of Pompey’s soldiers out of jealousy, and 
tried to take away from Dolabella the naval command 
which he had given him, and when Lucretius Ofella 
sued for the consulship as a reward for many great 
services, ordered him to be slain before his eyes, 
causing all men to regard him with fear and horror 
because of his murdering his dearest friends. 

III. Still further, in their pursuit of riches and 
pleasures we discover that the purpose of one was 
more befitting a commander, that of the other more 
characteristic of a tyrant. For Lysander appears to 
have perpetrated no act of wantonness or youthful 
folly while he enjoyed such great authority and power, 
nay, if ever man did, he avoided the praise and re- 
proach of the proverb: “Lions at home, but foxes 
abroad ”’; so sober, Spartan, and restrained was the 
way of life which he everywhere manifested. But 
Sulla allowed neither the poverty of his youth to set 
bounds to his desires, nor the years of his old age, 
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but continued to introduce marriage and sumptuary 
laws for the citizens, while he himself was living in 
lewdness and adultery, as Sallust says. In these 
courses he so beggared and emptied the city of her 
wealth that he sold to allied and friendly cities their 
freedom and independence for money, although he 
was daily confiscating and selling at public auction 
the wealthiest and greatest estates. Nay, there was 
no measuring what he lavishly squandered and threw 
away upon his flatterers. For what calculation or 
economy could be expected in his convivial associ- 
ations and delights, when, on a public occasion, with 
the people standing about, at the sale of a large 
property, he ordered the crier to knock it down to 
one of his friends at a nominal price, and when an- 
other bidder raised the price and the crier announced 
the advance, he flew into a rage, saying: “It is a 
dreadful wrong, my dear citizens, and a piece of 
usurpation, that I cannot dispose of my own spoils 
as I wish.” But Lysander sent home for public use 
even the presents which had been given to him 
along with the rest of his spoils. Not that I commend 
what he did; for he, perhaps, by his acquisition of 
money for Sparta, injured her more than Sulla injured 
Rome by robbing her of it; but I offer this as a 
proof of the man’s indifference to riches. Moreover, 
each had a peculiar experience with his own city. 
Sulla, who knew. no restraint in his extravagance, 
tried to bring the citizens into ways of sobriety ; 
while Lysander filled his city with the passions to 
which he himself was a stranger. The former erred, 
therefore, in falling below the standard of his own 
laws ; the latter, in causing the citizens to fall below 
his own standard, since he taught Sparta to want 
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what he himself had learned not to want. Such was 
their influence as statesmen... 

IV. But as regards contests in .war, achievements 
in generalship, number of trophies, and magnitude 
of dangers encountered, Sulla is beyond compare. 
Lysander, it is true, won two victories in as many 
naval battles; and I will add to his exploits his siege 
of Athens, which was really not a great affair, al- 
though the reputation of it was most brilliant. What 
occurred in Boeotia and at Haliartus, was due, per- 
haps, to a certain evil fortune ; but it looks as though 
he was injudicious in not waiting for the large forces 
of the king, which had all but arrived from Plataea, 
instead of allowing his resentment and ambition to 
lead him into an inopportune assault upon the walls, 
with the result that an inconsiderable and random 
body of men sallied out and overwhelmed him. For 
he received his death wound, not as Cleombrotus did, 
at Leuctra, standing firm against the enemy’s onsets, 
nor as Cyrus did, or Epaminondas, rallying his men 
and assuring the victory to them; these all died the 
death of kings and generals. But Lysander threw 
away his life ingloriously, like a common targeteer 
or skirmisher, and bore witness to the wisdom of the 
ancient Spartans in avoiding assaults on walled cities, 
where not only an ordinary man, but even a child or 
a woman may chance to smite and slay the mightiest 
warrior, as Achilles, they say, was slain by Paris at 
the gates. 

In Sulla’s case, at any rate, it is no easy matter 
even to enumerate the pitched battles which he won 
and the myriads of enemies whom he slew; Rome 
itself he captured twice, and he took the Piraeus of 
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Athens, not by famine, as Lysander did, but by a 
series of great battles, after he had driven Archelaiis 
from the land to the sea. It is important, too, that 
we consider the character of their antagonists. For 
‘I think it was the merest child’s play to win a sea- 
fight against Antiochus, Alcibiades’ pilot, or to outwit 
Philocles, the Athenian demagogue, 


“Inglorious foe, whose only weapon is a sharpened 
tongue” ;! 


such men as these Mithridates would not have deigned 
to compare with his groom, nor Marius with his lictor. 
But of the dynasts, consuls, generals, and demagogues 
who lifted themselves against Sulla, to pass by the 
rest, who among the Romans was more formidable 
than Marius? who among the kings was more power- 
ful than Mithridates? who among the Italians was 
more warlike than Lamponius and Telesinus? And 
yet Sulla banished the first of these, subdued the 
second, and slew the others. 

V. But what is of more weight, in my opinion, 
than any thing yet mentioned, Lysander achieved 
all his successes with the co-operation of the authori- 
ties at home; whereas Sulla, though he was over- 
powered by a hostile faction, and an exile, at a time 
when his wife was being driven from home, his house 
being demolished, and his friends being slain, when 
he himself, too, was confronting countless myriads 
of enemies in Boeotia and risking his life for his 
country, set up his trophy of victory; and not even 
when Mithridates offered him an alliance and forces 
to wield against his enemies at Rome, would he make 


1 An iambic trimeter of unknown authorship (Nauck, 
Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 921). 
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any concession whatsoever, or show him kindness 
even; nay, he would not so much as greet him or 
give him his hand, until he heard him say personally 
that he would relinquish Asia, hand over his ships, 
and restore Bithynia and Cappadocia to their rightful 
kings. No act of Sulla’s whatsoever appears more 
honourable than this, or due to a loftier spirit, because 
he set the public interests before his own, and, like 
dogs of noble breed, did not relax his bite or let go 
his hold until his adversary had yielded, and then 
only did he set out to avenge his own private wrongs. 
And besides all this, their treatment of Athens is of 
some weight in a comparison of their characters. 
Sulla, after taking the city, although it had fought 
against him to support the power and supremacy of 
Mithridates, restored her to freedom and indepen- 
dence; whereas Lysander, although she had fallen 
from such a great supremacy and empire, showed 
her no pity, but took away her democratic form of 
government, and appointed most savage and lawless 
men to be her tyrants. 

We may now consider whether we shall err very 
much from the truth in pronouncing our verdict that 
Sulla won the more successes, while Lysander had 
the fewer failings; and in giving to the one the 
preéminence in self-control and moderation, to the 
other, in generalship and valour. 
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A 


Abydos, 105, a city of Mysia, on the 
eastern shore of the Hellespont, 
nearly opposite Sestos on the 
European side. 

Acastus, 441, mythical king of 
Iolcus in Thessaly. He was one 
of the Argonauts, and took part 
in the Calydonian boar-hunt. 

Aedepsus, 409, a town on the N.W. 
coast of Euboea, nearly opposite 
Thermopylae on the mainland. 

Aegospotami, 107, a stream on the 
western side of the Hellespont, 
nearly opposite Lampsacus, with 
a town of the same name upon it. 

Agatharchus, 43, of Samos, pro- 
minent at Athens as a theatrical 
scene-painter, 460—420 B.o. 

Alcman, 441, the greatest lyric t 
of Sparta, who lived from about 
670 to about 630 B.o. He was a 
Lydian by birth, and was brought 
to Sparta as a slave. 

Alcmene, 313, wife of Amphitryon 
king of Thebes, and mother of 
Heracles by Zeus. After the 
death of Amphitryon she married 
Rhadamanthus. 

Amphictyons, 363, officers of the 
Amphictyonic League, which 
comprised the peoples whose 
common sanctuaries were the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi and 
that of Demeter at Anthela, near 
Thermopylae. 

Amphitryon, 313, mythical king of 
Thebes, and husband of Alcmene. 
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Anaxagoras, 263, of Clazomenae in 
Tonian Asia Minor, prominent at 
Athens as an advanced thinker 
from about 460-432 B.c., when 
‘tthe enemies of Pericles brought 
about his banishment. 

Anaxandrides, 281, the Delphian, 
probably of the third century 
B.C., author of a work on the 
plundered offerings of Delphi. 

Andronicus, 407, the Rhodian, head 
of the Peripatetic school of phi!- 
osophy at Rome in the middle of 
the first century B.O. 

Antemnae, 423, an ancient city of 
Latium, some three miles south 
of Rome, just below the junction 
of the Anio with the Tiber. 

Anthesterion, 373, the eighth month 
of the Attic calendar, correspond- 
ing to the latter part of February 
and first part of March. 

Antigonus Doson, 143, a grandson 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and 
king of Macedonia 229-221 B.C. 

Antilochus, 283, otherwise unknown. 

Antimachus, 283, of Colophon, a 
celebrated poet of Lysander’s 
time, called ‘“‘clarus poeta’’ in 
Cicero, Brutus, 51, 191. 

Antisthenes, 3, the Socratic, a 

upil of Gorgias and friend of 
ocrates. 

Antium, 149, 163, 167, 171, 181, 
215, a city of Latium, on the sea- 
coast about forty miles south of 


Rome. 
Anytus, 13, 151, an influential 
politician at Athens, afterwards 
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rincipal accusers of 

r whose death he 
was sent into exile by the 
Athenians. 


Apellicon, 407, of Teos, a Peri- 
patetic philosopher, and a great 
collector of books by foul means 
and fair. He was obliged to fly 
from Athens to save his life, but 
returned to be prominent under 
the tyrant Aristion. He was not 
living when his library was taken 
to Rome. 

Archestratus, 43, 285, perhaps the 
choral poet mentioned in the 
Aristides, i. 4, as flourishing dur- 
ing the Peloponnesian war. 

Arginusae, 249, a group of three 
small islands between Lesbos and 
the mainland. 

Ariobarzanes, 335, 337, 399, 405, 
became king of Cappadocia in 
93 B.C., but was soon afterwards 
expelled by Tigranes, king of 
Armenia,the son-in-law of Mithri- 


dates. 

Aristion, 361, 367, 401, illegitimate 
son of an Athenian Peripatetic 
philosopher named Athenion, to 
whose property and citizenshi 
he succeeded. He also taugh 
philosophy. He was sent as an 
ambassador of Athens to Mithri- 
dates, in whose confidence he 
established himself, and on re- 
turning to Athens in 88 B.c. made 
himself tyrant of the city through 
the patronage and in the interest 
of that monarch. 

Aristophon, 43, a distinguished 
Athenian painter, brother of the 
great Polygnotus. Aglaophon, 
however, was probably the 
author of the painting here 
spoken of. 

Arsaces, 335, Arsaces IX. in the 
succession of Parthian rulers 
bearing this name. He seems to 
have asked for and obtained an 
alliance with Rome. 

Asia, 359, 397, 399, the country on 
the west coast of Asia Minor out 
of which the Romans formed the 
province of Asia in 129 B.o. 

Aspendus, 77, a city of Pamphylia 
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in southern Asia Minor, on the 
river Eurymedon. 

Aulis, 309, a town of Boeotia, on 
the strait of Euripus, nearly 
opposite Chalcis in Euboea. It 
was the rendezvous for the ex- 
pedition of the Greeks under 
Agamemnon against Troy. 


-B 


Battus, 143, Battus II., the third 
king of ¢yrene, on the north 
coast of Africa. His reign began 
in 588 and ended soon after 
570 B.O. 

Bola, 187, an ancient town in 
Latium, of uncertain site. . 
Bocchus, 329, 331, 333, 337, a king 
of Mauritania, who betrayed 
Jugurtha to the Romans in 
106 B.C. ; 

Bosporus, 359, the kingdom of this 
name extended along’ the 
northern shore of the Euxine sea, 
on either side of the strait be- 
tween that sea and Lake Maeotis, 
the strait called the Cimmerian 
Bosporus. 


C 


Cappadocia, 335, the eastern dis- 
trict of Asia Minor, between 
Pontus on the north and Cilicia 
on the south, and bordering on 
Armenia. 

Callisthenes, 441, of Olynthus, a 
philosopher and historian, who 
attended Alexander the Great on 
his expedition in the East until 
put to death by him in 328 B.o. 

Capua, 4138, the capital city of 

ampania, finally subdued by the 
Romans in 211 B.o. 

Carbo, 397, 415, 419, 421, Cnaeus 
Papirius, one of the leaders of 
the Marian party. After his 
flight to Libya (p. 419) he was 
taken prisoner by Pompey and 
cruelly put to death (Pompey, 
chapter x.). 

Catiline, 431, Lucius Sergius, the 
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famous conspirator in the consul- 
ship of Cicero, 63B.0. (Cicero, 
chapters x.—xxii.). 

Censorinus, 387, Caius Marcius 

rominent among the leaders of 
he Marian party and in many 
conflicts with Sulla. He was 
finally taken prisoner and put to 
death by Sulla in 82 B.0. Cicero 
speaks of him (Brutus, 67, 237) as 
well versed in Greek literature. 

Chalcedon, 85, 87, 89, a Greek city 

in Bithynia opposite Byzantium. 

Chalcis, 389, $91, a city in Euboea, 

on the strait of Euripus, nearly 
opposite Chalcis in Boeotia. 

Chersonese, 243, 255, 257, 263, the 

Thracian Chersonese, or penin- 
sula, on the west of the Helles- 


pont. 

Choerilus, 281, of Samos, 479-399 
B.O., author of an epic poem on 
the Persian wars. 

Cinna, 357, 397, Lucius Cornelius, 
leader of the Marian party during 
Sulla’s absence in the East (87- 
84 B.0.). He was consul in 87, 
86, 85, and 84. He was slain in 
a mutiny of his soldiers at Brun- 
disium, where he hoped to pre- 
vent the landing of Sulla. 

Circeii, 185, a town of Latium, on 
the sea-coast about eighty miles 
S.E. of Rome. 

Cithaeron, Mt., 311, a range of 
mountains separating Attica and 
Boeotia. 

Clazomenae, 81, an Ionian city on 
the southern shore of the bay of 


Smyrna. 

Cleanthes, 15, of Assos, a Stoic 
philosopher, who succeeded Zeno 
as head of the school at Athens 
in 263 B.o. His Hymn to Zeus 
is still extant. 

Cleon, the Halicarnassian, 303, 305, 
& rhetorician who flourished at 
the close of the fifth and the 
beginning of the fourth centuries 

0 


B.O. 

Critias, 97, 113, a brilliant foliower 
of Socrates, like Alcibiades, and 
later one of the Thirty Tyrants. 
He was author of tragedies and 
elegiac poems. 
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Cyzicus, 67, 81, 83, a Greek city on 
the Propontis, in Mysia. 


D 


Datmachus, 2638, 267, perhaps the 
same person as the ‘Daimachus of 
Plataea (Comparison of Solon and 
Publicola, iv. 1), a historian who 
flourished in the latter part of the 
fourth centary B.C. 

Dionysius, 237, the Elder, tyrant of 
Syracuse from 405 to 367 B.c. 
Dodona, 305, a town in Bpirus, 
famous in earlier times for its 
oracle of Zeus, the influence of 
which among the Greek states 
was subsequently assumed by the 

oracle of Apollo at Delphi. 

Dolabella, 415, 421, 449, Cnaeus 
Cornelius, consul in 81 B.0., and 
afterwards proconsul of Mace- 
donia. In 77, he was prosecuted 
by Julius Caesar for maladmini- 
stration of his province (Caesar, 


iv. 1). 

Duris, the Samian, 93, 281, his- 
torian and for a time tyrant of 
Samos, a pupil of Theophrastus. 
He lived about 350-280 B.c. He 
was an extravagant and sensa- 
tional writer. 

Dyrrhachium, 409, a city on the 
coast of illyricum known in 
Greek history as Epidamnus. It 
was a free state, and sided with 
the Romans consistently. 


E 


Ephorus, 95, 277, 291, 305, 319, of 
Cymé, pupil of Isocrates with 
Theopompus, and author of a 
highly rhetorical history of 
Greece from earliest times down 
to 340 B.o., in which year he died. 

Epidaurus, 363, a city on the east 
coast of Argolis in Peloponnesus 
famous for its shrine and cult o 
Aesculapius. 

Eumolpus, 369, a mythical Thracian 
bard and warrior, called in to aid 
Eleusis against Athens, and slain 
by Erechtheus. 
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Evagoras, 261, king of Salamis in 
Cyprus, extravagantly praised, 
in the oration of Isocrates bearing 
his name, as a mild and just ruler. 
He was a constant friend of 
Athens from the time here men- 
tioned till his death in 374 B.c. 


F 


Fenestella, 417, a Roman historian 
who flourished during the reign 
of Augustus. 

Fidentia, 413, a town of Cisalpine 
Gaul (now northern Italy), on the 
Via Aemilia, south of the Po. 


G 


Gelo, 155, tyrant of Syracuse 485-— 
478 B.0., and victor over the 
Carthaginians at Himera in 480 


B.C, 

Glaucia, 447, Caius Servilius, prae- 
tor in 1008B.0., a partizan of 
Marius, and partner of Saturninus 
in the pop tumults of that 
year. e perished with Satur- 
ninus. Cicero compares him to 
the Athenian demagogue Hyper- 
bolus (Brutus, 62, 224). 


H 
Heraea, 295, a city of north- 
western Arcadia in Peloponnesus. 


I 


Isocrates, 27, the celebrated Attic 
orator and rhetorician, 436-338 
BO. ~ 


J 


Juba, 381, Juba II., king of Mauri- 
tania. He lived from 508B.c. to 
about 20 4.D., was educated at 
Rome, and became a learned and 
voluminous writer. Among his 
works was a History of Rome. 
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Jugurtha, 329, 331, 337, king of 
Numidia 112-106 B.c., when 
he was brought a prisoner to 
nee and starved to death in 

4. 


L 


Lamponius, the Lucanian, 419, 455, 
one of the principal leaders of the 
Italians in the war with Rome 
(90-88 B.c.). 

Lampsacus, 107, 255, a famous 
Greek city on the Asiatic side of 
ene Hellespont, opposite Aegos- 


potami. 

Larissa, 401, an important city in 
N.E. Thessaly. 

Laverna, 341, of unknown site. 

Lavicum, 187, an ancient town in 
Latium, of uncertain site. 

Lavinium, 189, an ancient town of 
Latium, near the sea-coast, about 
seventeen miles 8.E. of Rome. 

Lepidus, 435, 437, 443, Marcus 
Aemilius, father of the triumvir. 
He was driven from Italy by 
Pompey in 77B.C., and died 
shortly afterwards in Sardinia. 


M 


Maedi, 403, a powerful le in 
the west of Thrace. is 

Maeotis, Lake, 359, the modern 
ase of Azov, north of the Black 

ea. 

Malea, Cape, 359, the S.E. extremity 
of Laconia in Peloponnesus, now 
Cape St. Angelo. 

Marsi, 331, a warlike nation in 
central Italy, often victorious 
over the Romans. They were 
finally subdued soon after 89 B.c., 
and admitted to Roman citizen- 


ship. 

Metellus 341, 843, 419, Quintus 
Caecilius, surnamed Pius, consul 
with Sulla in 80 B.c., and one of 
his most successful generals. 
After Sulla’s death in 79 B.c., he 
went as proconsul to Spain to 
prosecute the war against Ser- 
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torius (Crassus, chapter vi.). It 
has been shown that Metella, the 
wife of Sulla, was not the daugh- 
ter of Metellus Pius, but of 
Metellus Daimaticus, his uncle. 

Metellus, 447, Quintus Caecilius, 
surnamed Numidicus, consul in 
109 B.O., and conqueror of 
Jugurtha. As censor in 102 B.c., 
he attempted to expel Saturninus 
and Glaucia from the senate, but 
was prevented from doing so and 
himself expelled and driven into 
exile for a year (100-99 B.0o.). 

‘Meton, 45, the astrologer, the most 
famous mathematician and astro- 
nomer of his time. In 432 B.0., 
he published a new calendar with 
a cycle of nineteen years, in- 
tended to reconcile the lunar and 
solar years. 

Mithridates, 335, 343, 351, 359, the 
sixth king of Pontus bearing this 
hame, commonly called Mithri- 
dates the Great, 120-63 B.o., the 
most formidable enemy of the 
Romans in the East. 

Mucius, 441, probably Publius 
Mucius Scaevola, consul in 133 


B.O. 

Munychion, 273, the tenth month 
in the Attic calendar, correspond- 
ing to the latter part of April and 
first part of May. 


N 


~tet 





Niceratus of Heracleia, 283, other- 
wise unknown. 

Nicomedes, 399, 405, the third 
king of Bithynia bearing this 
name. He was reseated on his 
throne in 90 and 848.0. by the 
Romans, and reigned ten years 
after the second restoration till 
his death in 74 B.C. 

Nola, 351, 353, an ancient and im- 

rtant town in Campania, some 
wenty miles S.E. of Capua. 

Norbanus, 411, 413, consul in 83 
B.c. After his defeats by Sulla 
and Metellus, he fled to Rhodes, 
where he put an end to his life. 
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P 


Panactum, 33, a fortress of Attica 
on the confines of Boeotia, be- 
trayed to the Thebans in 420 B.o. 
(Thuc., v. 3, 5). 

Pedum, 187, an ancient town of 
Latium, of uncertain site. 

Peenun, 359, 401, the chief city 
of Mysia in Asia Minor, from 363 
to 133 B.c., the seat of the Attalid 
dynasty. The last Attalid be- 
queathed his kingdom to the 
Romans. 

Pharnabazus, 67, 81-89, 111, 113 
115, 285, 287, 289, 301, satrap of 
the Persian provinces about the 
Hellespont from 412 till 393. 

Pherecydes, 441, of Syros, a writer 
on cosmogony and mythology 
who flourished about the middle 
of the sixth century B.o. 

Philippi, 403, a city of Macedonia 
on the river Strymon, formerly 
called Crenides, renamed by 
Philip the father of Alexander 
the Great. 

Phocaea, 243, the most northerly 
of the Ionian cities in Asia Minor. 

Phyle, 291, 311, a fortress on Mt. 

arnes commanding the road from 
Athens and Eleusis to Thebes, 
some sixteen miles from Athens. 

Pompeius, Quintus, 343, 351, sur- 
named Rufus, tribune in 199, 

raetor in 91, and consul with 

ulla in 888.c. Sulla left him 
in charge of Italy on setting out 
for the East, but he was murdered 
ue the soldiers of Pompeius 
Strabo who had been assigned to 
his command. 

Pontus, 305, 359, 397, the district 
extending along the S.E. shore 
of the Euxine Sea, the seat of the 
kingdom of Mithridates. 

Praeneste, 417, 499, 423, 429, an 
ancient city of Latium on a spur 
of the Apennines about twenty- 
three miles east of Rome. 

Proconnesus, 81, an island in the 
western part of the Propontis. 

Ptolemy, Lathyrus, 143, Ptolemy 
VITI,, king of Egypt 117-81 B.o., 
surnamed also Soter and Philo- 


metor 
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R 


Rhadamanthus, 313, mythical son 
of Zeus and Europa, brother of 
Minos the king of Crete. He fied 
from Crete to Ocaleia in Boeotia, 
where he married Alemene. He 
became one of the judges in the 
lower world. 

Roscius, 439, a great actor, from 
whom Cicero learned much, and 
of whom he often speaks in high 

babes of praise (cf. pro Archia, 


3 


Ss 


Sallust, 451, 86-348.0., historian 
of the Conspiracy of Catiline, of 
the Jugurthine War (111-106 B.0o.) 
and also, in a work that is lost, 
of portions of the Civil Wars. 

Saturninus, 447, Lucius Appuleius 
a Roman noble who allied himself 
with Marius and the popular 
party, tribune in 102 and 100 B.o., 
in which year he perished at the 
hands of a mob. 

Selymbria, 87, 89, a Greek city on 
the northern shore of the Pro- 
pone: some forty miles west of 

yzantium. 

Servilius, 419, Publius Servilius 
Vatia Tsauricus, made consul by 
Sulla in 79 B.o. In the following 
year he was sent as proconsul to 
Cilicia to clear the sea of pirates. 
He was successful, and received 
the surname of Isauricus from 
one of the robber tribes which 
he subdued. 

Sestos, 107, 109, 255, 257, 269, the 
chief town of the ‘Thracian 
Chersonese, opposite Abydos on 
the Asiatic side of the Hellespont. 

» 415, an ancient city of 

atium, now Segni, some thirty- 

five miles 8.E. of Rome, in the 
Volscian mountains. 

Silvium, 413, a town in the interior 
of Apulia, of uncertain site. 

Sphacteria, 35, an island stretching 
in front of the harbour of Pylos, 
on the western coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus. 
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Tarentum, 411, a great and power- 
ful city in 8.E. Italy, at the head - 
of the gulf to which it gave its 
name, 

Taureas, 43, competed with Alci- 
biades as choregus in a dithy- 
rambic contest at the Greater 
Dionysia (cf. Demosthenes, Or. 
xxi. 147). 

Tectosages, 331, a Celtic people 
dwelling at the foot of the 
Pyrenees in Gallia Narbonensis. 

Tegea, 319, an ancient and powerful 
city in southern Arcadia of 
Peloponnesus. 

Theophrastus, 25, 267, 285, 407, the 
most famous pupil of Aristotie, 
and his successor as head of the 
Peripatetic school at Athens. He 
was born at Eresosin Lesbos, and 
died at Athens in 287 B.o. at the 
age of eighty-five. 

Theopompus, 95, 277, 319, of Chios, 

a fellow-pupil of Isocrates with 
Ephorus, historian of Greece 
from 411 to 3948B.0., and of 
Philip of Macedon (360-336 B.0.). 
He is always censorious of Athens 
and her popular leaders. 

Theopompus, the comic poet, 269 
an Athenian poet of the Old an 
Middle Comedy, who wrote as 
late as 380 B.O. 

Theramenes, 3, 91, 271, a brilliant 
naval commander who co- 
operated successfully with Alci- 
biades in the closing years of the 
Peloponnesian war. He was one 
of the Thirty Tyrants and 
favoured a moderate course, but 
fell a victim to the jealousy and 
hatred of Critias. 

Thyateira, 405, a large city in the 
north of Lydia, about forty-five 
mniles 8.E. of Pergamum. 

Timon, 43, the misanthrope, an 
Athenian of the time of the 
Peloponnesian War. He is at- 
tacked by the comic poets as a 
man-hating solitary. Plutarch 
devotes chapter lxx. of his Antony 
to a sketch of the man. A dia- 
logue of Lucian bears his name. 
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Timotheus, 339, from 375 to 354 
B.C. one of the most popular and 
successful Athenian commanders. 

Tolericum, 187, an ancient town in 
Latium, of uncertain site. 

Torquatus, 421, perhaps the Man- 
lius Torquatus who was pro- 
praetor of Africa about 70 B.o. 

Troad, 403, a district in the north- 
western angle of Mysia, bordering 
on the Hellespont and the Aegean 
Sea, named from ancient Troy. 

Tyrannio, the grammarian, 407, a 
native of Amisus in Pontus. .He 


was brought as a captive to Rome 
by Lucullus in 72 B.o. (Lucullus, 
xix. 7). There he became a 
teacher, was patronized and 
praised by Cicero, and amassed 
wealth. 


Vv 
Velitrae, 145, a city of Latium, on 


the southern slope of the Alban 
hills, about thirty miles S.E. of 
Rome. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


As in the preceding volumes of this series, agree- 
ment between the Sintenis (Teubner, 1873-1875) 
and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-1857) editions of the 
Parallel Lives has been taken as the basis for the 
text. Any preference of one to the other, and any 
departure from both, have been indicated. An 
abridged account of the manuscripts of Plutarch 
may be found in the Introduction to the first 
volume. Of the Lives presented in this volume, the 
Agesilaus and Pompey are contained in the Codex 
Sangermanensis (S*) and the Codex Seitenstettensis 
(S), and in a few instances weight has been given 
to readings from the Codex Matritensis (M*), on 
the authority of the collations of Charles Graux, as 
published in Burstans Jahresbericht (1884). No 
attempt has been made, naturally, to furnish either 
a diplomatic text or a full critical apparatus. For 
these, the reader must still be referred to the major 
edition of Sintenis (Leipzig, 1839-1846, 4 voll., 8vo). 
The reading which follows the colon in the critical 
notes is that of the Teubner Sintenis, and also, unless 
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otherwise stated in the note, of the Tauchnitz 
Bekker. 

All the standard translations of the Lives have 
been carefully compared and utilized, including that 
of the Pompey by Professor Long. 


B. PERRIN. 


NEW Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
March, 1917. 
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ATHSIAAO2 


I. "Apyidapos o ZLev§iayov Bacthevoas eme- 
gavirs Aaxedaipovior, catérctrev viov éx yuvaiKos 
evdokipou, Aapmidots, "Aye, Kal toXv VEWTEPOV 
ef Evrwdas THS MeAnourrisa Ouyat pos, "Ayn- 
cidaop. émrel 6e TAS Bactreias “Ayide T™poan- 
Kovons KaTa& TOV VOpOV iduadrns edoxet Broredoety 
o ’Aynatraos, 7xXOn THY heyouevny ayoyny év 
Aaxebaiponr, oKAnpay poev odoay TH Siaitn cat 
TONUTOVOY, maidevovcay 5é Tovs véous dpyecOat. 
5:0 kai haow ord tod Ytpwvidou THY 2mdprqy 
mpoanyopebaAar s SapacipBporor,” Os pddora 
vd tav bay Tous TOMTAS Tots vopous meOnvious 
Kal xerpon Gets jTovvaar, domep tmrqrous evOds é& 
apxis Sapalopévous. TAUTNS adinawy 0 vOpos 
Ths avayKns Tous él Bacvreig fi a ara 
Taioas. “Aynoidw 6é Kal tovTo vanpéev i i dz0p, 
éAOety eri ro apxew pn amaidevtov Tob dipxe- 
ca.) 616 Kal TOND TOY Bacthéwy evappoaro- 
TaTOV aurov Tois varnKools Tapeaxe, TO pucet 
NYE HOVLRD Kal BaotntK®@ mpooxtnadpevos aro 
THS aryoryns TO Snporexoy kal prravOpwror. 

II. ’Ev 6€ rats xaXovpévars aryédas TOV oup- 
tpepopévoy traiiwv Avocavdpov éxyev épactny, 


1 rod &pxerbas with M® and Cobet: &pxeodat. 
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I. Arcuipamus, the son of Zeuxidamas; after an 
illustrious reign over the Lacedaeméaians,. left 
behind him a son, Agis, by Lampido, a woltisn of 
honourable family; and a much younger.’ son, | 
Agesilaiis, by Eupolia, the daughter of Melesippidus.- 
The kingdom belonged to Agis by law, and it was. 
thought that Agesilaiis would pass his life in a private 
station. He was therefore given the so-called 
‘“agoge,’ or course of public training in Sparta, which, 
although austere in its mode of life and full of 
hardships, educated the youth to obedience. For 
this reason it was, we are told, that Simonides gave 
Sparta the epithet of “ man-subduing,” since more 
than in any other state her customs made her 
citizens obedient to the laws and tractable, like 
horses that are broken in while yet they are colts. 
From this compulsory training the law exempts the 
heirs-apparent to the throne. But Agesilaiis was 
singular in this also, that he had been educated to 
obey before he came to command. For this reason 
he was much more in harmony with his subjects 
than any of the kings; to the commanding and 
kingly traits which were his by nature there had 
been added by his public training those of popularity 
and kindliness. 

II. While he was among the so-called “bands ” 
of boys who were reared together, he had as his 
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eemayata pddota Te’ Kdculo THS picews 
avroo. Prdoverkoraros . “yap dv kal Oupoedé- 
oOTATOS év Tous véous welt: ‘avTa TpwTevew Bovdo- 
HEvos, kal 70 opodpdy, Exov Kal parySatov dpaxov 
Kat SvcexBiactoy, evTrevOeia Tad ad Kab m™pqo- 
THT TOLOUTOR’ se olos $58 pndév, aiaxivy dé 
mdvra Tovely, ta T poo Tarr oWeva, kal trois Woyots 
anyiver bas HaNXov 7) Tous TOVvOUS Bapvveo Gar’ 
2 TH; 82. TOU oxéhous Tnpwotv ij Te Opa TOD ca- 
PLTOS s inBodvros ¢ em EK pUTTE, Kal TO padiws pepe 
naat apes TO ToLobTo, mraifovra Kal CKOTTOVTA 
23. ‘Srp@Tov éavTov, ov puxpov hy érravopJwpa tov 


° 
° e * 


- S°ardBous, adrNa Kal thy dirotipiay éxdnrotépay 
rote, pos pndéva movoy pndé mpakw arra- 
yopevovtos avtod dia tHv ywrotnTa. THs é 
popdis elxova péev ovn Exomuev (adTos yap ovK 
rO€ > \ \ 3 @g / > A ce , 

nGednoev, adra Kal atrolynckwy amettre * unTe 
TAaCTAY pynTE piunrav” Tia Troicacbar Tod 
g@pmatos eikova), rNéyeras Sé puxpos Te yevérOat 

3 xal thy dypw evdxatadpovntos’ 4 5é iNapoTns Kal 
To evVOupov ev atravte Kaip@ Kal Tarywades, 
> 6 \ de \ \ dé 4 A , 
axGewvov O€ Kal TpaXU pNoETTOTE NTE PWV LNTE 
del, TOV KANOY Kal Mpaiwy épacpiwTEpoy avToV 
aypt ynpws tapeiyev. ws 5¢ Oeddpactos taropel, 
tov ‘Apyidapov é&npiwoav of éhopoe ynpavra 
yuvaixa puxpdv: “Ov yap Bacureis,” Epacav, 597 
“appv, ara Bacrreidra yevvace..” 

ITI. Baotrevovtos 5é “Ayidos Heev AraiBiddys 

> , \ > , .Y , 
éx LiKedias guyas ets Aaxedaipova: nat ypovov 
oumTw Toduy év TH Tore Sidywv, aitiay éoxe TH 
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lover Lysander,! who was smitten particularly with his 
native decorum. For although he was contentious 
and high-spirited beyond his fellows, wishing to be 
first in all things, and having a vehemence and tury 
which none could contend with or overwhelm, on the 
other hand he had such a readiness to obey and such 
gentleness, that he did whatever was enjoined 
upon him, not at all from a sense of fear, but always 
from a sense of honour, and was more distressed 
by censure than he was oppressed by hardships. As 
for his deformity, the beauty of his person in its 
youthful prime covered this from sight, while the 
ease and gaiety with which he bore such a 
misfortune, being first to jest and joke about himself, 
went far towards rectifying it. Indeed, his lameness 
brought his ambition into clearer light, since it led 
him to decline no hardship and no enterprise 
whatever. We have no likeness of him (for he 
himself would not consent to one, and even when he 
lay dying forbade the making of “either statue or 
picture ’’ of his person), but he is said to have been 
a little man of unimposing presence. And yet his 
gaiety and good spirits in every crisis, and his 
raillery, which was never offensive or harsh either in 
word or look, made him more lovable, down to his 
old age, than the young and beautiful. But 
according to Theophrastus, Archidamus was fined 
by the ephors for marrying a little woman, “ For 
she will bear us,” they said, “not kings, but 

III. It was during the reign of Agis that 
Alcibiades came from Sicily as an exile to Sparta, 
and he had not been long in the city when he 
incurred the charge of illicit intercourse with Timaea, 


1 Cf. Lycurgus, xvii. 1; Lysander, xxii. 3. 
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yuvatkl Tov Baciréws, Tipaia, ouveivat. Kal TO 
yevondev €F auras maddpiov ov« épn yea Kely 
0 "Ayts, arr’ é& "AdKtBiddou yeyovévat. TOUTO 
5é ov mavu SuoKodws Thy Tipatay éveyxeiv gnot 
Aoupis, adrAa Kal p darken sad olKoL pos Tas 
ei\Awtioas ’AXKeBiadnv to tratdiov, ov Aewrtuyi- 
ony, Kaneiy" Kal HEVTOL Kal TOV seers 
avTov ov Tpos DBpuw TH Tiaia pavas mrnoraley, 
adda prdormovpevov Bacirevec Bar LrapTuitas 
vro Tav é& éavtod yeyovotwy. sia TavTa pev 
THS Aaxedaipovos ‘AdKeBiadns vrefNnroe, poBn- 
Deis TOV “Ayu 0 dé traits TOV poev adXov x povov 
Dromros ay TO “Ayt6e, kal yvnoiou Tiny ovK 
elye rap avT@, vorovvts o€ TpOoTed WY Kal 
Saxpiwr é Emetoev UVLOV arropivat TOANKOY évaviov. 

Ov pv adda TerEUTHCAYTOS TOU "Aytdos o 
Avoavdpos, 760 KATAVEVAVLAYXNKOS ‘AOnvaious 
Kal peyearov év Ywrdptn Suvdpevos, TOV "Aynat- 
Aaov él TH Bactretav 7 poryyev, @s ov ™poor- 
Kovaay 6vrt vow To Acwruyidy. modArol é 
Kal TOV addov moray, dua TH dpeTny © TOU 
“Aqnatddov kat TO ouvtTerpadOar Kal peTeaXn- 
KEvaL TNS ayaryAs, eh tNoTLWovVTO Kal ouver parrov 
avr@ mpoOvpws. nv Oé AvorreiOns a avnp Xpn Modo- 
ryos év Lrapry, HavTEay TE Taharay UTOTEDS 
Kal Sonav Trepl Ta Ocia copes elvat Kal TEPLT TOS. 
ovTos ovK by OepsTov elvat Yw Ov syevéobar THS 
Aaxedaipovos Baotréa, kal ypnopov év tH Sinn 
TOLOUTOY aveyivwo Ke’ 


Ppdteo 5, Lardptny, Kattep peyddavxos éovea, 
pn céGev aptimobos BAdoty ywrn Bacireia: 


1 Sid thy dperhy Coraés and Bekker, after Bryan: rhy 
aperhy. 
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the wife of the king. The child, too, that was born 
of her, Agis refused to recognize as his own, 
declaring that Alcibiades was its father. Duris says 
that Timaea was not very much disturbed at this, 
but in whispers to her Helot maids at home 
actually called the child Alcibiades, not Leotychides ; 
moreover, that Alcibiades himself also declared that 
he had not approached Timaea out of wanton passion, 
but because he was ambitious to have the Spartans 
reigned over by his descendants.! On this account 
Alcibiades withdrew from Sparta, being in fear of 
Agis; and the boy was always an object of suspicion 
to Agis, and was not honoured by him as legitimate. 
But when the king lay sick, the supplications and 
tears of Leotychides prevailed upon him to declare 
him his son in the presence of many witnesses. 

Notwithstanding this, after the death of Agis,? 
Lysander, who by this time had subdued the 
Athenians at sea and was a man of the greatest 
influence in Sparta, tried to advance Agesilaiis to the 
throne, on the plea that Leotychides was a bastard 
and had no claim upon it. Many of the other citizens 
also, owing to the excellence of Agesilaiis and the fact 
that he had been reared with them under the common 
restraints of the public training, warmly espoused 
the plan of Lysander and co-operated with him. But 
there was a diviner in Sparta, named Diopeithes, who 
was well supplied with ancient prophecies, and was 
thought to be eminently wise in religious matters. 
This man declared it contrary to the will of Heaven 
that a lame man should be king of Sparta, and cited 
at the trial of the case the following oracle :-— 


‘* Bethink thee now, O Sparta, though thou art 

very glorious, lest from thee, sound of foot, there 
1 Cf, Alcibiades, xxiii. 7 f. 2 In 398 B.c. 
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Snpov yap vovooi ce KaTacyncovoty aeXTrTOL 
A 4 
GOc.Bpotov 7 éri Kdua KvdALvdSopevoy TroNE- 
polo. 


5 mpos tadta Avoavdpos Ereyey ws, ef mavu go- 
A \ A 
Boivro tov ypnopov of Yraptiatar, pudraxtéov 
a \ 4 
avrois ein tov Aewruyidnv: ov yap e mpoc- 
mraicas Tis Tov moda Bacirevar, Te Oe@ Sia- 
/ ? 3 > \ , A \ ¢ , 
héperv, GAN’ et on yunovos @v pndé “Hpakretdns, 
“ \ \ 9 a e \ 3 
TOUTO THY YoAnY elvac Bacirelav. o be *Ayn- 
airaos épn cal tov Tlocedé xatapaprupeiv tod 
Aewrvyidouv thv vobeiav, éxBadovta cetopn@ Tod 
3 
Oardpou tov “Ay: at’ éxeivou dé whéov 4 Séxa 
a 4 
penvav SedOovtav yevérOar tov Acwrvyidnv. 

IV. Otto &é xai da tatta Bacidevs aro- 
SeryOeis 0 “Aynairaos evOds elye xal ta ypr}- 
na wW e 4 ? 4 \ 
pata tov “Aytéos, as voOov ameracas tov Aew- 
Tuyidnv. opav dé tovs amo pnTpos otKetous 
émverkels pev dvras, tayup@s Sé Tevopmévous, arré- 
VELLEV AUTOIS TA Huicca TOV KPNUaTwV, edvoLay 
e a \ , bd \ , \ / 
éaut@ Kal dofav avti POovov Kal dvopeveias 
él TH KAnpovopia KxatacKevalopevos. 6 &é 
dyow o Bevoday, ott wavta tH watpids rebo- 
yy A C4 A A 4 
fevos toxyve TrrEloTOV, wWaTE Trotety & BovAoLTO, 
2 rowovTov éoTt. TaY épopwy hv ToTe Kal Tov 

\ , A 
YepovTwY TO péytoTov ev TH TodLTELa KpdTOS, 
Ov ot pev eviavTov apyovo. povov, ot Sé yépovtes 
\ a 
da Biov tavtny éxovor Thy Tiny, érl TO py 
mavta ois Bactredow e€etvar ocvvtayberrtes, 
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spring a maimed royalty ; for long will unexpected 
toils oppress thee, and onward-rolling billows of 
man-destroying war.” 


To this Lysander answered that, in case the 
Spartans stood in great fear of the oracle, they must 
be on their guard against Leotychides; for it 
mattered not to the god that one who halted in his 
gait should be king, but if one who was not lawfully 
begotten, nor even a descendant of Heracles, should 
be king, this was what the god meant by the 
“maimed royalty.” And Agesilaiis declared that 
Poseidon .also had borne witness to the bastardy of 
Leotychides, for he had cast Agis forth from his bed- 
chamber by an earthquake, and after this more than 
ten months elapsed before Leotychides was born.! 
IV. In this way, and for these reasons, Agesilaiis 
was appointed king, and straightway enjoyed 
possession of the estates of Agis as well as his throne, 
after expelling Leotychides as a bastard. But seeing 
that his kinsmen on his mother's side, though worthy 
folk, were excessively poor, he distributed among 
them the half of his estates, thereby making his 
inheritance yield him good-will and _ reputation 
instead of envy and hatred. As for Xenophon’s 
statement 2 that by obeying his country in every- 
thing he won very great power, so that he did what 
he pleased, the case is as follows. At that time the 
ephors and the senators had the greatest power in 
the state, of whom the former hold office for a year 
only, while the senators enjoy their dignity for life, 
their offices having been instituted to restrain the 
power of the kings, as I have said in my Life of 


1 Cf. Alcibiades, xxiii. 8; Lysander, xxii. 3 ff.; Xenophon, 
Hellenica, iii. 3, 2. 4 Xenophon’s A gesilazia, vi. 4. 
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@s év Tois qept Aveovpyou yeypam ran. 5:0 Kat 
TATpLKHY TLVa TpoS aUTOUS amo TOD madatov 
dieréXouv evOds ot Bacireis piroverkiay Kat bta- 
popav maparapSdvovres. o 6¢€ “Aynoihaos emi 
THY évavtiay odo 7rOe, Kal TO TroAeuety Kal 
TO m™poakpovey avrois éacas eOepareve, waons 
pev amr éxelvov mpdfews dpxopevos, ei 6€ KAN- 
Gein, Oarrov Badnv Tr ELYOMLEVOS, oodKus de 
TUX OL Kadnpevos € ev TO Bactrux@ Jaw Kat xpn- 
parila, é eT Lovat tots epopous Urefaviatato, TOV 
& es TH yepovotay ael KATATATTOMEVOD éxdor@ 
Xraivav emeure cal Bobv apiareiov. éx 6é 
TOUTOY Topay Soxav kal peyadvvew Tod akiopa 
TIS éxeivav apyns, édavOavey abkwv thv éav- 
Tou Suvapuy Kal Th Bacireig mpoaTBeuevos 
péyeOos ex Tis mpos adtov edvolas cuyywpot- 
pevov. 

V. Ev 6é Tais 7 pos TOUS dddous mohiTas 
opidtas exOpos nv Gwe mTrT OT EpOS H piros. Tous 
pev yap éx povs AOLKWS ovK EBraTTe, ToIs be 
pirous rae Ta Mt Sikata cuven pare. Kal Tovs 
fev pous nox bveTo Te Thay xatopfowvras, 
TOUS 4 pirous ovx éduvato éyety dpapTtavov- 
Tas, anna Kal BonOav TYAARETO kal ovveta- 

papravev aurois: ovdev yap @ETO TOV purucdy 
brroupynpatov aicxpov elvat. trois 8 ad d:a- 
popous TTATAT 1 P@TOS cuvax Popevos kat den- 
Oetor | CULT pPaTTOV T pod vuos ednparyaryer Kat 
TpoonyeTo TavrTas. Op@vTEs OUV OL Epopor TavTa 
Kal , PoBovpevor THv Sivapuy ébnulocav avrov, 
airiay wrreitrovres OTL TOUS KOLWOUS TOALTAsS idLoUS 
KTATAL. 
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Lycurgus.! Therefore from the outset, and from 
generation to generation, the kings were traditionally 
at feud and variance with them. But Agesilaiis took 
the opposite course. Instead of colliding and fighting 
with them, he courted their favour, winning their 
support before setting out on any undertaking ; and 
whenever he was invited to meet them, hastening to 
them on the run. If ever the ephors visited him 
when he was seated in his royal chair and administer- 
ing justice, he rose in their honour; and as men 
were from time to time made members of the senate, 
he would send each one a cloak and an ox as a mark 
of honour. Consequently, while he was thought to 
be honouring and exalting the dignity of their office, 
he was unawares increasing his own influence and 
adding to the power of the king a greatness which 
was conceded out of good-will towards him. 

V. In his dealings with the rest of the citizens he 
was less blame-worthy as an enemy than as a friend ; 
for he would not injure his enemies without just 
cause, but joined his friends even in their unjust 
practices. And whereas he was ashamed not to 
honour his enemies when they did well, he could not 
bring himself to censure his friends when they did 
amiss, but actually prided himself on aiding them and 
sharing in their misdeeds. For he thought no aid 
disgraceful that was given toafriend. But if, on the 
other hand, his adversaries stumbled and fell, he was 
first to sympathize with them and give them zealous 
aid if they desired it, and so won the hearts and 
the allegiance of all. The ephors, accordingly, seeing 
this, and fearing his power, laid a fine upon him, 
alleging as a reason that he made the citizens his own, 
who should be the common property of the state. 


1 Chapters v. 6 f.; vii. 1 f. 
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Kaamep yap ot puorxol TO velKoS oloyTaL 
Kal THY Epwv, él Tov Sdov eEatpeDein, oTHvat 
pev adv ta oupama, mavoacbar dé mavToy © THY 
yeveoty Kal euvnow vIro THS Tpos TavTa TavT@Vv 
appovias, oUTws EolKeYv O Aaxevixes vopoberns 
vmeccaupa TAS aperiis euBaneiv els Thy TONt- 
Telav TO diNOTLLOV Kau prdoverov, aelb Tle TOLS 
ayabois Stapopay Kal G&puthrav elvas pos addj- 
Nous Bovdopevos, THY dé avOumreixovaay TO 
avENeYKT ED Xapww apyny Kal avayavirrov ovcay 
OUK ép0as omovoray héyeoOau. TOUTO 66 apéet 
TUVEWpAKevaL kal Tov “Opnpov olovtTai TivEs* ov 
yap av Tov "Ayapépuvova Toijoat Yaipovta Tov 
"‘Odvacéws Kal Tod "AXIAAEOS els _AoSopiay 
mpoax Devrov s exTraryhots eméecow, él en peya 
Tots Kowwots ayabov évopebev elvat TOV ) Tos aXdX1- 
ous CipNov Kat THY Siapopav TOV aploTwv. 
TavTa ev oov ovK ay ovTws TLS ATMS TVYKW- 
proecev- ai yap drepBoral TOV prroverkiay yane- 
mal tais modect Kal peyddous Kivdvvous Exovat. 

VI. Tod dé ‘Aynovddou THY Bactdeiav veworh 
Taperhngoros, amnyyerroy tives €& “Acias hKov- 
TES @S O Tlepowy Baoinrevs TapacKkevalorto 
pEYaN@ oro Aaxedatpovious éxBareiy tis 
Oaracons. o Oe Avcavdpos ero upev aves 
els “Actay dmoaradhvas kai BonOjoa Tots 
pirors, obs autos pév apxovtas Kal KUpLous 
TOV TONEwY amédure, Kaxas O€ XPapevor Kal 
Braiws Tots Tpaywact ekememtop t UTO TOV TOM- 
TOV Kal aréOunoKov, averreiae Tov “Aynoihaov 
érifécOar TH oTpateia Kal mWpoToAEuHoar THs 


1 xdvrwy Coraés and Bekker have wdvyrws (utterly), an 
early, anonymous correction. . 
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Natural philosophers are of the opinion that, if 
strife and discord should be banished from the 
universe, the heavenly bodies would stand still, and 
all generation and motion would cease in consequence 
of the general harmony. And so the Spartan law- 
giver seems to have introduced the spirit of ambition 
and contention into his civil polity as an incentive to 
virtue, desiring that good citizens should always be 
somewhat at variance and in conflict with one another, 
and deeming that complaisance which weakly yields 
without debate, which knows no effort and no 
struggle, to be wrongly called concord. And some 
think that Homer also was clearly of this mind; for 
he would not have represented Agamemnon as 
pleased when Odysseus and Achilles were carried 
away into abuse of one another with “ frightful 
words,” 1 if he had not thought the general interests 
likely to profit by the mutual rivalry and quarrelling 
of the chieftains. This principle, however, must not 
be accepted without some reservations ; for excessive 
rivalries are injurious to states, and productive of 
great perils. 

VI. Agesilaiis had but recently come to the 
throne, when tidings were brought from Asia that the 
Persian king was preparing a great armament with 
which to drive the Lacedaemonians from the sea. 
Now, Lysander was eager to be sent again into Asia, 
and to aid his friends there. These he had left 
governors and masters of the cities, but owing to 
their unjust and violent conduct of affairs, they 
were being driven out by the citizens, and even put 
to death. He therefore persuaded Agesilaiis to 
undertake the expedition and make war in behalf of 


1 Odyssey, viii. 75 ff. 
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‘EAAdb0s, atratdtw SiaBdvra Kal dOdcavta THY 

2 Tot BapBdpov mapacnevnv. dpa bé Tois év 
"Acia dirous eréotedre tréurre eis Aaxedaipova 
kat otpatnyov "Aynoidaov aiteicAat. mapen- 
Oav ov eis tO TAROos *Aynairaos avedéEaTto 
Tov WoAEuov, ce Solev avT@ TpldKovTa pev HryE- 
povas Kab cupBovrous Yraptidtas, veodapoders 
5é Aoydbas Stoxyerious, tHv 5é cuppayinny eis 

3 éEaxtoxytriovs SUvauv. cupmpatrovtos 5é Tod 
Avadvdpov mavta tmpoOipws éeyndicavto, Kal 
tov Aynoidaov é&éreprov evOds1 éxovta Tovs 
Tpiaxovta Yraptiutas, oy 6 Avaavopos hy wpa- 
Tos,” ov da THY éavTod So-av nal Svvapiv povor, 
GANA Kal dia tHv "AynoiAdov diriav, @ petfov 
édoxer tHS Bacireias dyabov StavempaxOar THv 
oTpatnyiay éxeiyny. 

4 ‘A@pofouévns Sé ths Suvduews eis Teparotor, 
autos eis Avdriéa xateXOov peta tov dirov 
kal vuetepevoas édofe Kata Tovs Umrvous eitreiv 
Tia mpos autov: “°Q Bacired Aaxedarpoviwr, 
OTe mev ovdels THS “EAAAOos Oo“od GuuTaans atre- 599 
deiyOn otpatnyos 4 wpotepov “Ayapéeuvov cat ov 
vov pet’ éxeivov, évvoeis SntrovOev érrel 5é TOY pev 
auTav apyes éxeive, Tots dé avTois mroAEuets, a7r0 
dé TOY avTaY TOTMY Opuas él TOY TrOAELOY, ELKOS 
éott kal Oicai ce tH Oe@ Ovoiay iv Exetvos év- 

5 tad0a Ovoas ébérdevcev.” apa 6€ mas vTndOe 
Tov ‘Aynoidaoyv 0 Tis Kopns ohayiacpos, iy o 
TmatTnp éopake teabels toils pdvtecw. ov pny 

1 étéweumwev ebOis MSS.: eféxeuror after Reiske. 


2 rpdros S: ebOds rpOtos. 
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Hellas, proceeding to the farthest point across the 
sea, and thus anticipating the preparations of the 
Barbarian. At the same time he wrote to his friends 
in Asia urging them to send messengers to Sparta 
and demand Agesilaiis as their commander. Accord- 
ingly, Agesilaiis went before the assembly of the 
people and agreed to undertake the war if they 
would grant him thirty Spartans as captains and 
counsellors, a select corps of two thousand enfran- 
chised Helots, and a force of allies amounting to six 
thousand. They readily voted everything, owing to 
the co-operation of Lysander, and sent Agesilaiis 
forth at once with the thirty Spartans. Of these 
Lysander was first and foremost, not only because of 
his own reputation and influence, but also because of 
the friendship of Agesilaiis, in whose eyes his 
procuring him this command was a greater boon than 
his raising him to the throne. 

While his forces were assembling at Geraestus,} 
Agesilaiis himself went to Aulis with his friends and 
spent the night. Ashe slept, he thought a voice came 
to him, saying: “ King of the Lacedaemonians, thou 
art surely aware that no one has ever been appointed 
general of all Hellas together except Agamemnon, 
in former times, and now thyself, after him. And 
since thou commandest the same hosts that he did, 
and wagest war on the same foes, and settest out for 
the war from the same place, it is meet that thou 
shouldst sacrifice also to the goddess the sacrifice 
which he made there before he set sail.’’ Almost at 
once Agesilaiis remembered the sacrifice of his own 
daughter? which Agamemnon had there made in 
obedience to the soothsayers. He was not disturbed, 


1 In the spring of 396 B.c. 
2 Iphigeneia. Cf. Euripides, Zph. Atd., 1540 ff. (Kirchhoff). 
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Sterapafev avtov, adr dvacrtas Kal Sinynoa- 
pEvOS TOUS pirors Ta pavévra THV pev Oedv épn 
Tiuinoeww ols elKos éoTt Xatpeny Gedy ovaay, ov 
ppnoer Oar dé thy admdGeav! tod TéTe oTpatn- 
you. Kal KatactéWas éhaov exéhevoey amrdpta- 
oOau Tov éavTou pdvTtv, ovy @omep elaber TOUTO 
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ovv ot Bovwrapy ae pos opyny kunbevres & ere 
par v UmnpeTas, amaryopevorTes TO "Aynotrd@ pn 
Ove Tapa TOUS V0 [0US Kal Ta TWaTpLa Bowwrav. 
ot 6€ kal TadTa amnyyerav Kal a pnpia b1ép- 
pray aro TOD Bopod. xareras ody exwv O 
‘Aynathaos anémhet, Tots te OnBaiors Sropyta- 
pévos Kal yeyoves duced Sia TOV olwvor, @S 
aTehav auT@ TOV mpakewv yevng omeveoy Kal THS 
aTpateias ért TO T poo irov ovK adifouerns. 

VII. ’Evret dé 7 Hucev els "Edecor, evOds afiopa 
péya Kal Suvapus 7 jv éraxOns Kal Bapeta mepl TOV 
Avcavdpor, dxdov porravtos él ras Ovpas éxdo- 
TOTE kal TavT@V mapaKohovd ouyt oy Kal Jepa- 
TevovT@V éxeivon, @S évopa pey Kal oxTpa Tis 
oTpaTayias tov *Aynoidaov _eXOvTa,” bia TOV 
vopov, Epy@ O€ Kuptov évra * aravTov Kal dvva- 
pevov Ka T pat TovTa. wavra Tov Avcavdpov. 
ovdels yap Setvorepos ovdé poBepwrepos éxeivou 
Tay eis THY “Actay ATOTTANEVTOV eryéveTo oT pa- 
THYOY, ovoé peifova tors idrous avnp aS 
evEpyeTngeD ode KaKad Tp MKadTa TOUS éyO pous 
éroinoev. av étt tpocphatwv évtwv ot avOpwrrot 


1 anaderay S and Amyot: ayuablay (stupidity). 
- Exovra Coraés, after Reiske: dvra. 
3 xbpiov dvrTa Reiske: xuptoy. 
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however, but after rising up and imparting his vision 
to his friends, declared that he would honour the 
goddess with a sacrifice in which she could fitly take 
pleasure, being a goddess, and would not imitate the 
cruel insensibility of his predecessor. So he caused 
a hind to be wreathed with chaplets, and ordered 
his own seer to perform the sacrifice, instead of the 
one customarily appointed to this office by the 
Boeotians. Accordingly, when the Boeotian magis- 
trates heard of this, they were moved to anger, and 
sent their officers, forbidding Agesilaiis to sacrifice 
contrary to the laws and customs of the Boeotians. 
These officers not only delivered their message, but 
also snatched the thigh-pieces of the victim from the 
altar.! Agesilaiis therefore sailed away in great 
distress of mind ; he was not only highly incensed at 
the Thebans, but also full of ill-boding on account of 
the omen. He was convinced that his undertakings 
would be incomplete, and that his expedition would 
have no fitting issue. 

VII. As soon as he came to Ephesus, the great 
dignity and influence which Uyeda enjoyed were 
burdensome and grievous to him. The doors of 
Lysander were always beset with a. throng, and all 
followed in his train and paid him court, as though 
Agesilaiis -had the command in name and outward 
appearance, to comply with the law, while in fact 
Lysander was master of all, had all power, and did 
everything.? In fact, none of the generals sent out 
to Asia ever had more power or inspired more fear 
than he; none other conferred greater favours on his 
friends, or inflicted such great injuries upon his 
enemies. All this was still fresh in men’s minds, and 


1 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. iii. 4, 3 f. 
2 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. iii. 4, 7. 
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pvnmovevovres, GAXws Sé Tov pev *“Aynoidaov 
aderH kal ALTOV év Tals optdiats Kal SnuortiKov 
opavres, exeiv@ O€ THY avTny opoltws spodpoTnta 
Kal tpayvTnta Kail Bpayvdoyiav Tapovaar, 
UTéMLTTOV ALTO TavTatact Kal wovm mpocetxov. 
éx 5é TovTov mp@Tov pev ot Aovtrol Lrapriarar 
yarerras epepov Umnpérar Avadvdpov paddov 7 
avpBovro: Baciréws ovtess érevta 8 avtos o 
"Aynainaos, ef kal un POovepos jv pndée HYGero 
TOLS TLULWMEVOLS, GAAA HiroTipwos Hy sPodpa Kat 
diroverxos, éboPeiro yy, Kav évéyxwat Tt Napmpov 
ai mpdtets, trovTo Avaodvdpov yévntar dia THv 
SoEav. odTws ovv érrotet. 

IIp@tov aytéxpove tais ovpBovAtals avoid, 
Kal T pos as exeivos éomovddKer padora, mpaters 
é@v Yaipey nal Tapaped@v, Erepa pd éKeivwv 
émpattev’ émetta Tav évtuyyavovtwy Kai Seo- 
pévov ods aicOotto Avodvip@ pddota Terrot- 
Ooras, ampaxtous améreute Kal wept Tas KpiceEls 
Gpoiws ols éxeivos émrnpedtot, TovTous Eder mWAéOV 
éyovtas ameetv, kal Tovvaytiov ods davepos 
yévorto mpoOupovpevos wpereiv, YadeTrOv Hy ju) 
Kal EnutwOjvar. ytvopévov Sé TovTwy ov Kata 
Tuxnv, GAN olov é« mapacKevys Kat opuards, 
aicOopevos THY aitiav o Avcavdpos ovK arre- 
KpUTTETO Tpos TOUS dirous, GAN Ereyev ws Ov 
avrov atipatowto, Kal tapexadre. Oeparrevew 
iovras tov Bacthéa Kal tovs paddov avTov 
Suvapévous. 

VIII. ‘Os otv taita mpdtrew Kai réyeuv 
éSoxer POdvoy excive pnyavepevos, ett padXov 

? a lA , > 4 > J 
avtov KaBawacbat Bovrcpevos ‘AynotAaos arré- 
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besides, when they saw the simple, plain, and familiar 
manners of Agesilaiis, while Lysander retained the 
same vehemence and harshness, and the same brevity 
of speech as before, they yielded to the latter’s in- 
fluence altogether, and attached themselves to him 
alone. Asa consequence of this, in the first place, 
the rest of the Spartans were displeased to find them- 
selves assistants of Lysander rather than counsellors 
of the king ; and, in the second place, Agesilaiis him- 
self, though he was not an envious man, nor displeased 
that others should be honoured, but exceedingly ambi- 
tious and high-spirited, began to fear that any brilliant 
success which he might achieve in his undertakings 
would be attributed to Lysander, owing to popular 
opinion. He went to work, therefore, in this way. 

To begin with, he resisted the counsels of Lysander, 
and whatever enterprises were most earnestly favoured 
by him, these he ignored and neglected, and did other 
things in their stead ; again, of those who came to 
solicit favours from him, he sent away empty-handed 
all who put their chief confidence in Lysander; and 
in judicial cases likewise, all those against whom 
Lysander inveighed were sure to come off victorious, 
while, on the contrary, those whom he was manifestly 
eager to help had hard work even to escape being 
fined. These things happened, not casually, but as 
if of set purpose, and uniformly. At last Lysander 
perceived the reason, and did not hide it from his 
friends, but told them it was on his account that they 
were slighted, and advised them to go and pay their 
court to the king, and to those more influential with 
him than himself. 

VIII. Accordingly, since his words and acts 
seemed contrived to bring odium upon the king, 
Agesilaiis, wishing to despite him still more, 
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IX. Emel 5¢ Ticadépyns ev apyn pev goBn- 


1 N} Al? Cobet, comparing Xenophon, Hell. iii. 4, 9: 
Hidew (I know how to humble). 
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appointed him his carver of meats, and once 
said, we are told, in the hearing of many: “Now 
then, let these suppliants go off to my carver of 
meats and pay their court to him.” Lysander, then, 
deeply pained, said to him: “TI see, Agesilaiis, that 
thou knowest very well how to humble thy friends.” 
‘ Yes indeed,” said the king, “those who wish to be 
more powerful than I am.’”’ Then Lysander said: 
‘Well, perhaps these words of thine are fairer than 
my deeds. Give me, however, some post and place 
where I shall be of service to thee, without vexing 
thee.” 1 Upon this he was sent to the Hellespont, 
and brought over to Agesilaiis from the country of 
Pharnabazus, Spithridates, a Persian, with much 
money and two hundred horsemen. He did not, 
however, lay aside his wrath, but continued his 
resentment, and from this time on planned how he 
might wrest the kingdom from the two royal families, 
and make all Spartans once more eligible toit. And 
it was thought that he would have brought about a 
great disturbance in consequence of this quarrel, had 
not death overtaken him on his expedition into 
Boeotia.2, Thus ambitious natures in a common- 
wealth, if they do not observe due bounds, work 
greater harm than good. For even though Lysander 
was troublesome, as he was, in gratifying his am- 
bition unseasonably, still, Agesilaiis must surely have 
known another and more blameless way of correcting 
a man of high repute and ambition when he erred. 
As it was, it seems to have been due to the same 
passion that the one would not recognize the au- 
thority of his superior, nor the other put up with 
the folly of his friend and comrade. 

IX. At first Tisaphernes was afraid of Agesilaiis, 


1 Cf. Lysander, xxiii. 9. 2 Cf. Lysander, xxiv.-xxviii. 
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and made a treaty in which he promised him to 
make the Greek cities free and independent of the 
King. Afterwards, however, when he was convinced 
that he had a sufficient force, he declared war, and 
Agesilaiis gladly accepted it. For he had great ex- 
pectations from his expedition, and he thought it 
would be a disgraceful thing if, whereas Xenophon 
and his Ten Thousand had penetrated to the sea, 
and vanquished the King just as often as they 
‘themselves desired, he, in command of the Lace- 
daemonians, who had the supremacy on sea and 
land, should perform no deed worthy of remem- 
brance in the eyes of the Hellenes. At once, 
then, requiting the perjury of Tisaphernes with a 
righteous deception, he gave out word that he was 
going to lead his troops against Caria ; but when the 
Barbarian had assembled his forces there, he set out 
and made an incursion into Phrygia. He captured 
many cities and made himself master of boundless 
treasure, thus shewing plainly to his friends that the 
violation of a treaty is contempt for the gods, but 
that in outwitting one’s enemies there is not only 
justice, but also great glory, and profit mixed with 
pleasure. However, since he was inferior in cavalry 
and his sacrifices were unpropitious, he retired to 
Ephesus.and began to get together a force of horse- 
men, commanding the well-to-do, in case they did 
not wish to perform military service themselves, to 
furnish instead every man a horse and rider. There 
-were many who chose this course, and so it came 
to pass that Agesilaiis quickly had a large force 
of warlike horsemen instead of worthless men-at- 
arms.! For those who did not wish to do military 
service hired those who did, and those who did not 


1 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. iii. 4, 15. 
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p. 209 b). 
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wish to serve as horsemen hired those who did. 
Indeed, Agesilaiis thought Agamemnon had done 
well in accepting a good mare and freeing a cowardly 
rich man from military service.1 And once when, by 
his orders, his prisoners of war were stripped of their 
clothing and offered for sale by the venders of booty, 
their clothing found many purchasers, but their 
naked bodies, which were utterly white and delicate, 
owing to their effeminate habits, were ridiculed as 
useless and worthless. Then Agesilaiis, noticing, 
said: “These are the men with whom you fight, 
and these the things for which you fight.”’ 

X. When the season again favoured an incursion 
into the enemy’s country,? Agesilaiis gave out that 
he would march into Lydia, and this time he was 
not trying to deceive Tisaphernes. That satrap, how- 
ever, utterly deluded himself, in that he disbelieved 
Agesilaiis because of his former trick, and thought 
that now, at any rate, the king would attack Caria, 
although it was ill-suited for cavalry, and he was far 
inferior in that arm of the service. But Agesilaiis, 
as he had given out that he would do, marched into 
the plain of_Sardis, and then Tisaphernes was forced - 
to hasten thither from Caria with aid and relief; and 
riding through the plain with his cavalry, he cut off 
many straggling plunderers there. Agesilaiis, ac- 
cordingly, reflecting that the enemy’s infantry had 
not yet come up, while his own forces were complete, 
made haste to give battle. He mingled his light- 
armed infantry with his horsemen, and ordered them 
to charge at full speed and assault the enemy, while 
he himself at once led up his men-at-arms. The 
Barbarians were put to flight, and the Greeks, 


1 Iliad, xxiii. 296 ff. 
2 In the spring of 395 B.c.; cf. Xenophon, Hell. iii. 4, 16 ff. 
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following close upon them, took their camp and slew 
many of them. As a result of this battle, the Greeks 
could not only harry the country of the King without 
fear, but had the satisfaction of seeing due punish- 
ment inflicted upon Tisaphernes, an abominable man, 
and most hateful to the Greek race. For the King 
at once sent Tithraustes after him, who cut off his 
head, and asked Agesilaiis to make terms and sail 
back home, offering him money at the hands of 
envoys. But Agesilaiis answered that it was for his 
city to make peace, and that for his own part, he — 
took more pleasure in enriching his soldiers than in 
getting rich himself; moreover, the Greeks, he said, 
thought it honourable to take, not gifts, but spoils, 
from their enemies. Nevertheless, desiring to gratify 
Tithraustes, because he had punished Tisaphernes, 
that common enemy of the Greeks, he led his army 
back into Phrygia, taking thirty talents from the 
viceroy to cover the expenses of the march. 

On the road he received a dispatch-roll from the 
magistrates at home, which bade him assume control 
of the navy as well as of the army.! This was an 
honour which no one ever received but Agesilaiis. 
And he was confessedly the greatest and most il- 
lustrious man of his time, as Theopompus also has 
somewhere said, although he prided himself more on 
his virtues than on his high command. But in 
putting Peisander in charge of the navy at this time, 
he was thought to have made a mistake; for there 
were older and more competent men to be had, and 
yet he gave the admiralty to him, not out of regard 
for the public good, but in recognition of the claims 
of relationship and to gratify his wife, who was a sister 
of Peisander. 


1 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. iii. 4, 27 ff. 
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XI. As for himself, he stationed his army in the 
province of _Pharnabazus,' where he not only lived in 
universal plenty, but also accumulated much money. 
He also advanced to the confines of Paphlagonia and 
brought Cotys, the king of the Paphlagonians, into 
alliance with him, for his virtues, and the confidence 
which he inspired, inclined the king to desire his 
friendship. Spithridates also, from the time when 
he abandoned Pharnabazus and came to Agesilaiis, 
always accompanied him in his journeys and expedi- 
tions. Spithridates had a son, a very beautiful boy, 
named Megabates, of whom Agesilaiis was ardently 
enamoured, and a beautiful daughter also, a maiden 
of marriageable age. This daughter Agesilaiis per- 
suaded Cotys to marry, and then receiving from him 
a thousand horsemen and two thousand targeteers, 
he retired again into Phrygia, and harassed the 
country of Pharnabazus, who did not stand his ground 
nor trust in his defences, but always kept most of 
his valued and precious things with him, and with- 
drew or fled from one part of the country to another, 
having no abiding place. At last Spithridates, who 
had narrowly watched him, in conjunction with 
Herippidas the Spartan,? seized his camp and 
made himself master of all his treasures. Here, 
however, Herippidas, who had too sharp an eye 
to the booty that was stolen, and forced the Bar- 
barians to restore it, watching over and enquiring 
into everything, exasperated Spithridates, so that 
he marched off at once to Sardis with the Paph- 
lagonians. 

This is said to have annoyed Agesilatis beyond all 

1 In the fall of 395 B.c.; cf. Xenophon, Hell. iv. 1, 1 ff. . 

2 The leader of the second company of thirty Spartan 
counsellors sent out in the spring of 395 n.c. Cf. Xenophon, 
Hell, iii. 4, 20. 
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else. For he was pained at the loss of a gallant man 
in Spithridates, and with him of a considerable force, 
and was ashamed to labour under the charge of petti- 
ness and illiberality, from which he was always am- 
bitious to keep not only himself, but also his country, 
pure and free. And apart from these manifest 
reasons, he was irritated beyond measure by his love 
for the boy, which was now instilled into his heart, 
although when the boy was present he would summon 
all his resolution and strive mightily to battle against 
his desires. Indeed, when Megabates once came up 
and offered to embrace and kiss him, he declined his 
caresses. The boy was mortified at this, and desisted, 
and afterwards kept his distance when addressing 
him, whereupon Agesilaiis, distressed now and re- 
pentant for having avoided his kiss, pretended to 
wonder what ailed Megabates that he did not greet 
him with a kiss. “It is thy fault,” the king’s com- 
panions said; “thou didst not accept, but didst 
decline the fair one’s kiss in fear and trembling ; yet 
even now he might be persuaded to come within 
range of thy lips; but see that thou dost not again 
play the coward.” Then, after some time spent in 
silent reflection, Agesilaiis said: ‘“‘ There is no harm 
in your persuading him; for I think I would more 
gladly fight that battle of the kiss over again 
than to have all that my eyes behold turn into 
gold.”” Of such a mind was he while Megabates 
was with him, though when the boy was gone, he 
was so on fire with love for him that it were hard 
to say whether, had the boy come back into his 
presence, he would have had the strength to refuse 
his kisses.} 


1 Cf. Xenophon’s Agesiladis, v. 4-7. 
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XII. After this, Pharnabazus desired to have a con- 
ference with him, and Apollophanes of Cyzicus, who 
was a guest-friend of both, brought the two together. 
Agesilaiis, with his friends, came first to the appointed 
place, and throwing himself down in a shady place 
where the grass was deep, there awaited Pharnabazus. 
And when Pharnabazus came, although soft cushions 
and broidered rugs had been spread for him, he was 
ashamed to see Agesilaiis reclining as he was, and 
threw himself down likewise, without further cere- 
mony, on the grassy ground, although he was clad in 
raiment of wonderful delicacy and dyes. After 
mutual salutations, Pharnabazus had plenty of just 
complaints to make, since, although he had rendered 
the Lacedaemonians many great services in their 
war against the Athenians, his territory was now 
being ravaged by them. But Agesilaiis, seeing the 
Spartans with him bowed to the earth with shame 
and at a loss for words (for they saw that Pharna- 
bazus was a wronged man), said: ‘‘We, O Pharna- 
bazus, during our former friendship with the King, 
treated what belongs to him in a friendly way, and 
now that we have become his enemies, we treat it in 
a hostile way. Accordingly, seeing that thou also 
desirest to be one of the King’s chattels, we naturally 
injure him through thee. But from the day when 
thou shalt deem thyself worthy to be called a friend 
and ally of the Greeks instead of a slave of the King, 
consider this army, these arms and ships, and all of 
us, to be guardians of thy possessions and of thy 
liberty, without which nothing in the world is 
honourable or even worthy to be desired.” Upon 
this, Pharnabazus declared to him his purposes. 
“ As for me, indeed,” he said, ‘‘if the King shall 
send out another general in my stead, I will be on 
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your side ; but if he entrusts me with the command, 
1 will spare no efforts to punish and injure you in his 
behalf.’’ On hearing this, Agesilaiis was delighted, 
and said, as he seized his hand and rose up with him, 
“QO Pharnabazus, I would that such a man as thou 
might be our friend rather than our enemy.” } 

XIII. As Pharnabazus and his friends were going 
away, his son, who was left behind, ran up to 
Agesilaiis and said with a smile: “1 make thee my 
guest-friend, Agesilaiis,’” and offered him a javelin 
which he held in his hand. Agesilaiis accepted it, 
and being delighted with the fair looks and kindly 
bearing of the boy, looked round upon his com- 
panions to see if any one of them had anything that 
would do for a return-gift to a fair and gallant friend ; 
and seeing that the horse of Idaeus, his secretary, 
had a decorated head-gear, he quickly took this off 
and gave it to the youth. Nor afterwards did he 
cease to remember him, but when, as time went on, 
the youth was robbed of his home by his brothers 
and driven into exile in Peloponnesus, he paid him 
much attention. He even gave him some assistance 
in his love affairs. For the Persian was enamoured 
of an Athenian boy, an athlete, who, owing to his 
stature and strength, was in danger of being ruled 
out of the lists at Olympia. He therefore had re- 
course to Agesilaiis with entreaties to help the boy, 
and Agesilaiis, wishing to gratify him in this matter 
also, with very great difficulty and with much trouble 
effected his desires.? 

Indeed, although in other matters he was exact and 


1 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. iv. 1, 28-38, where Agesilaiis adds 
& promise to respect, in future, the property of Pharnabazus, 
even in case of war. 

2 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. iv. 1, 39 f. 
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law-abiding, in matters of friendship he thought that 
rigid justice was a mere pretext. At any rate, there 
is in circulation a letter of his to Hidrieus the Carian, 
which runs as follows: ‘ As for Nicias, if he is inno- 
cent, acquit him; if he is guilty, acquit him for my 
sake ; but in any case acquit him.’”’ Such, then, was 
Agesilaiis in most cases where the interests of his 
friends were concerned ; but sometimes he used a 
critical situation rather for his own advantage. Of 
this he gave an instance when, as he was decamping 
in some haste and confusion, he left his favourite 
behind him sick. The sick one besought him loudly 
as he was departing, but he merely turned and said 
that it was hard to be compassionate and at the same 
time prudent. This story is related by Hieronymus 
the philosopher. 

XIV. Agesilaiis had now been nearly two years in 
the field, and much was said about him in the interior 
parts of Asia, and a wonderful opinion of his self- 
restraint, of his simplicity of life, and of his modera- 
tion, everywhere prevailed. For when he made a 
journey, he would take up his quarters in the most 
sacred precincts by himself,! thus making the gods 
overseers and witnesses of those acts which few 
men are permitted to see us perform ; and among so 
many thousands of soldiers, one could hardly find a 
meaner couch than that of Agesilaiis; while to heat 
and cold he was as indifferent as if nature had given 
him alone the power to adapt himself to the seasons 
as God has temperedthem. And it was most pleasing 
to the Greeks who dwelt in Asia to see the Persian 
viceroys and generals, who had long been insufferably 
cruel, and had revelled in wealth and luxury, now 
fearful and obsequious before a man who went about 


1 Cf. Xenophon’s A gesilaiis, v. 7. 
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in a paltry cloak, and at one brief and laconic speech 
from him conforming themselves to his ways and 
changing their dress and mien, insomuch that many 
were moved to cite the words of Timotheus :— 


** Ares is Lord; of gold Greece hath no fear.” ! 


XV. Asia being now unsettled and in many 
quarters inclining to revolt, Agesilaiis set the cities 
there in order, and restored to their governments, 
without killing or banishing any one, the proper form. 
Then he determined to go farther afield, to transfer 
the war from the Greek sea, to fight for the person 
of the King and the wealth of Ecbatana and Susa, 
and above all things to rob that monarch of the 
power to sit at leisure on his throne, playing the 
umpire for the Greeks in their wars, and corrupting 
their popular leaders. But at this point Epicydidas 
the Spartan came to him with tidings that Sparta 
was involved in a great war with other Greeks, and 
that the ephors called upon him and ordered him to 
come to the aid of his countrymen. 


“O barbarous ills devised by Greeks !”’ 2 


How else can one speak of that jealousy which now 
leagued ‘and arrayed the Greeks against one another? 
They laid violent hands on Fortune in her lofty 
flight, and turned the weapons which threatened the 
Barbarians, and War, which had at last been banished 
from Greece, back again upon themselves. I certainly 
cannot agree with Demaratus the Corinthian, who 
said that those Greeks had missed a great pleasure 
who did not behold Alexander seated on the throne 
of Dareius, nay, I think that such might well have 


1 Cf. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graeci, iii.4 p. 622. 
* Euripides, 7roades, 766 (Kirchhoff). 
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1 At Megalopolis, in Arcadia, 331 B.c., Agis fell fighting, 
and the Spartan rebellion at once collapsed. Alexander 
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shed tears when they reflected that this triumph was 
left for Alexander and Macedonians by those who now 
squandered the lives of Greek generals on the fields 
of Leuctra, Coroneia, and Corinth, and in Arcadia. 
Agesilaiis, however, never performed a nobler or 
a greater deed than in returning home as he now 
did, nor was there ever a fairer example of righteous 
obedience to authority. For Hannibal, though he 
was already in an evil plight and on the point of 
being driven out of Italy, could with the greatest 
difficulty bring himself to obey his summons to the 
war at home; and Alexander actually went so far as 
to jest when he heard of Antipater’s battle with 
Agis,! saying: ‘‘ It would seem, my men, that while 
we were conquering Dareius here, there has been a 
battle of mice there in Arcadia.” Why, then, should 
we not call Sparta happy in the honour paid to her 
by Agesilaiis, and in his deference to her laws? No 
sooner had the dispatch-roll come to him than he 
renounced and abandoned the great good fortune 
and power already in his grasp, and the great hopes 
which beckoned him on, and at once sailed off, “‘ with 
task all unfulfilled,” 2 leaving behind a great yearning 
for him among his allies, and giving the strongest 
confutation to the saying of Erasistratus the son of 
Phaeax, who declared that the Lacedaemonians were 
better men in public life, but the Athenians in 
private. For while approving himself a most ex- 
cellent king and general, he shewed himself a still 
better and more agreeable friend and companion to 
those who enjoyed his intimacy. Persian coins were 
stamped with the figure of an archer, and Agesilaiis 


had not the slightest thought of returning home to help 
Antipater. 
2 Iliad, iv. 179. 
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1 According to Xenophon (Hell. iii. 5, 1 ff.), Persian money 
was distributed in Thebes, Corinth, and Argos. ‘* The 
Athenians, though they took no share of the gold, were none 
the less eager for war.’ 
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said, as he was breaking camp, that the King was 
driving him out of Asia with ten thousand “ archers ”’ ; 
for so much money had been sent to Athens and 
Thebes and distributed among the popular leaders 
there, and as a consequence those peoples made war 
upon the Spartans.! 

XVI. And when he had crossed the Hellespont 
and was marching through Thrace,? he made no 
requests of any of the Barbarians, but sent envoys 
to each people asking whether he should traverse 
their country as a friend or as a foe. All the rest, 
accordingly, received him as a friend and assisted 
him on his way, as they were severally able; but 
the people called Trallians, to whom even Xerxes 
gave gifts, as we are told, demanded of Agesilaiis as 
a price for his passage a hundred talents of silver 
and as many women. But he answered them with 
scorn, asking why, then, they did not come at once 
to get their price ; and marched forward, and finding 
them drawn up for battle, engaged them, routed 
them, and slew many of them. He sent his usual 
enquiry forward to the king of the Macedonians also, 
who answered that he would deliberate upon it. 
“ Let him deliberate, then,” said Agesilaiis, “but we 
will march on.’ In amazement therefore at his 
boldness, and in fear, the Macedonian king gave 
orders to let him pass as a friend. Since the Thes- 
salians were in alliance with his enemies, he ravaged 
their country. But to the city of Larissa he sent 
Xenocles and Scythes, hoping to secure its friendship. 
His ambassadors, however, were arrested and kept 
in close custody, whereupon the rest of his command 
were indignant, and thought that Agesilaiis ought to 


2 Agesilaiis followed ‘‘ the very route taken by the Great 
King when he invaded Hellas” (Xenophon, Hell. iv. 2, 8). 
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1 Gydpas . . . wal rejected by Sintenis and Bekker, and 
questioned by Coraés, after Schaefers the words are wanting 
in Apophth. Lacon. 45 (Morals, p. 211 e). 
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encamp about Larissa and lay siege to it. But he 
declared that the capture of all Thessaly would not 
compensate him for the loss of either one of his men, 
and made terms with the enemy in order to get them 
back. And perhaps we need not wonder at such 
conduct in Agesilaiis, since when he learned that a 
great battle had been fought near Corinth,’ and that 
men of the highest repute had suddenly been taken 
off, and that although few Spartans altogether had 
been killed, the loss of their enemies was very heavy, 
he was not seen to be rejoiced or elated, but fetched 
a deep groan and said: “ Alas for Hellas, which has 
by her own hands destroyed so many brave men! 
Had they lived, they could have conquered in battle 
all the Barbarians in the world.” However, when 
the Pharsalians annoyed him and harassed his army, 
he ordered five hundred horsemen which he led in 
person to attack them, routed them, and set up a | 
trophy at the foot of mount Narthacium. This 
victory gave him special pleasure, because with 
horsemen of his own mustering and training, and 
with no other force, he had conquered those whose 
chief pride was placed in their cavalry.” 

XVII. Here Diphridas, an ephor from Sparta, met 
him, with orders to invade Boeotia immediately. 
Therefore, although he was purposing to do this 
later with a larger armament, he thought it did not 
behoove him to disobey the magistrates, but said to 
those who were with him that the day was near for 
which they had come from Asia. He also sent for 
two divisions of the army at Corinth. Then the 
Lacedaemonians at home, wishing to do him honour, 
made proclamation that any young man who wished 


1 394 B.c. Of. Xenophon, ell. iv. 2, 18—3, 1 f. 
2 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. iv. 3, 9. 
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? August, 394 B.c. 

2 The soldiers of Agesilaiis were consequently victorious in 
a skirmish with the enemy, according to Xenophon (Hell. 
iv. 3, 14). 
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might enlist in aid of the king. All enlisted eagerly, 
and the magistrates chose out the most mature and 
vigorous of them to the number of fifty, and sent 
them off. 

Agesilaiis now marched through the pass of 
Thermopylae, traversed Phocis, which was friendly 
to Sparta, entered Boeotia, and encamped near 
Chaeroneia. Here a partial eclipse of the sun oc- 
curred, and at the same time! news came to him of 
the death of Peisander, who was defeated in a naval 
battle off Cnidus by Pharnabazus and Conon. Agesi- 
laiis was naturally much distressed at these tidings, 
both because of the man thus lost, and of the city 
which had lost him; but nevertheless, that his 
soldiers might not be visited with dejection and fear 
as they were going into battle, he ordered the 
messengers from the sea to reverse their tidings 
and say that the Spartans were victorious in the 
naval battle. He himself also came forth publicly 
with a garland on his head, offered sacrifices for glad 
tidings, and sent portions of the sacrificial victims to 
his friends.? 

XVIII. After advancing as far as Coroneia and 
coming within sight of the enemy, he drew up his 
army in battle array, giving the left wing to the 
Orchomenians, while he himself led forward the right. 
On the other side, the Thebans held the right wing 
themselves, and the Argives the left. Xenophon 
says that this battle was unlike any ever fought,® 
and he was present himself and fought on the side 
of Agesilaiis, having crossed over with him from 
Asia.* The first impact, it is true, did not meet with 
much resistance, nor was it long contested, but the 


3 Hellenica, iv. 3, 16. 
* Cf. Xenophon’s Anabasia, v. 3, 6. 
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Thebans speedily routed the Orchomenians, as Agesi- 
laiis did the Argives. Both parties, however, on 
hearing that their left wings were overwhelmed and 
in flight, turned back. Then, although the victory 
might have been his without peril if he had been 
willing to refrain from attacking the Thebans in front 
and to smite them in the rear after they had passed 
by, Agesilaiis was carried away by passion and the 
ardour of battle and advanced directly upon them, 
wishing to bear them down by sheer force. But they 
received him with a vigour that matched his own, 
and a battle ensued which was fierce at all points 
in the line, but fiercest where the king himself 
stood surrounded by his fifty volunteers,’ whose 
opportune and emulous valour seems to have saved 
his life. For they fought with the utmost fury and 
exposed their lives in his behalf, and though they 
were not able to keep him from being wounded, but 
many blows of spears and swords pierced his armour 
and reached his person, they did succeed in dragging 
him off alive, and standing in close array in front of 
him, they slew many foes, while many of their own 
number fell. But since it proved too hard a task to 
break the Theban front, they were forced to do what 
at the outset they were loth to do. They opened 
their ranks and let the enemy pass through, and then, 
when these had got clear, and were already marching 
in looser array, the Spartans followed on the run and 
smote them on the flanks. They could not, however, 
put them to rout, but the Thebans withdrew to 
Mount Helicon,? greatly elated over the battle, in 
which, as they reasoned, their own contingent had 
been undefeated. 


1 Cf. chapter xvii. 2. They are not mentioned by Xenophon. 
2 From the slopes of which they had advanced to the battle. 
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1 In 447 B.c.; cf. the Pericles, xviii. 2 f. 
2 Cf the Nictus, vi. 5. 
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XIX. But Agesilaiis, although he was weakened 
by many wounds, would not retire to his tent until 
he had first been carried to his troops and seen that 
the dead were collected within the encampment. 
Moreover, he ordered that all of the enemy who 
had taken refuge in the sanctuary should be dis- 
missed. For the temple of Athena Itonia was near 
at hand, and a trophy stood in front of it, which 
the Boeotians had long ago erected, when, under 
the command of Sparto, they had defeated the 
Athenians there and slain Tolmides their general.! 
Early next morning, Agesilaiis, wishing to try the 
Thebans and see whether they would give him 
battle, ordered his soldiers to wreath their heads 
and his pipers to play their pipes, while a trophy was 
set up and adorned in token of their victory. And 
when the enemy sent to him and asked permission 
to take up their dead, he made a truce with them, 
and having thus assured to himself the victory,” pro- 
ceeded to Delphi,? where the Pythian games were 
in progress, There he celebrated the customary 
procession in honour of the god, and offered up the 
tenth of the spoils which he had brought from Asia, 
amounting to a hundred talents. 

Then he went back home, where his life and 
conduct brought him at once the affection and ad- 
miration of his fellow-citizens. For, unlike most of 
their generals, he came back from foreign parts un- 
changed and unaffected by alien customs ; he showed 
no dislike towards home fashions, nor was he restive 
under them, but honoured and loved what he found 
there just as much as those did who had never 
crossed the Eurotas; he made no change in his 


3 Leaving the army in command of Gylis the polemarch 
(Xenophon, Hell. iv. 3, 21). 
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1 Tpdavyay a reading mentioned by Stephanus, and aow 
found in S: [MypodAdrav. 
2 uéya Cobet, van Herwerden, with F@: peydaa. 
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table, or his baths, or the attendance on his wife, or 
the decoration of his armour, or the furniture of his 
house, nay, he actually let its doors remain although 
they were very old,—one might say they were the 
very doors which Aristodemus! had set up. His 
daughter’s “kannathron,”’ as Xenophon? tells us, 
was no more elaborate than that of any other maid 
(“ kannathra”’ is the name they give to the wooden 
figures of griffins or goat-stags in which their young 
girls are carried at the sacred processions).2_ Xeno- 
phon, it is true, has not recorded the name of the 
daughter of Agesilaiis, and Dicaearchus expressed 
great indignation that neither her name nor that of 
the mother of Epaminondas was known to us; but 
we have found in the Lacedaemonian records that 
the wife of Agesilaiis was named Cleora, and his 
daughters Eupolia and Proauga. And one can see 
his spear also, which is still preserved at Sparta, and 
which is not at all different from that of other men. 

XX. However, on seeing that some of the citizens 
esteemed themselves highly and were greatly lifted 
up because they bred racing horses, he persuaded 
his sister Cynisca to enter a chariot in the contests 
at Olympia, wishing to shew the Greeks that the 
victory there was not a mark of any great excellence, 
but simply of wealth and lavish outlay. Also, having 
Xenophon the philosopher in his following, and 
making much of him, he ordered him to send for his 
sons and rear them at Sparta, that they might learn 
that fairest of all lessons, how to obey and how to 
command. Again, finding after Lysander’s death 
that a large society was in existence, which that 

1 The great-great-grandson of Heracles; cf. Xenophon, 
A gestlaiia, viii. 7. 

2 These figures of animals were on wheels, and served as 
carriages (cf. Athenaeus, p. 139 f.). 
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1 Cf. the Lysander, chapter xxx. 
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commander, immediately after returning from Asia, 
had formed against him, Agesilaiis set out to prove 
what manner of citizen Lysander had been while 
alive. So, after reading a speech which Lysander 
had left behind him in book form,—a speech which 
Cleon of Halicarnassus had composed, but which 
Lysander had intended to adopt and _ pronounce 
before the people in advocacy of a revolution and 
change in the form of government,—Agesilaiis 
wished to publish it. But one of the senators, who 
had read the speech and feared its ability and power, 
advised the king not to dig Lysander up again, but 
rather to bury the speech with him, to which advice 
Agesilaiis listened and held his peace. And as for 
those who were in opposition to him, he would do 
them no open injury, but would exert himself to send 
some of them away from time to time as generals and 
commanders, and would shew them up if they proved 
base and grasping in their exercise of authority ; 
then, contrariwise, when they were brought to trial, 
he would come to their aid and exert himself in their 
behalf, and so would make them friends instead of 
enemies, and bring them over to his side, so that no 
one was left to oppose him. 

For Agesipolis, the other king, since he was the 
son of an exile,? in years a mere stripling, and by 
nature gentle and quiet, took little part in affairs of 
state. And yet he too was brought under the sway 
of Agesilaiis. For the Spartan kings eat together in 
the same “phiditium,” or public mess,? whenever 
they are at home. Accordingly, knowing that Agesi- 
polis was prone to love affairs, just as he was himself, 


* Pausanias, who was impeached in 395 B.c., went into 
voluntary exile, and was condemned to death. 
3 Cf. the Lycurgua, xii. 1 f. 
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1 Chapters xvii. 1 ; xviii. 4. 
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Agesilaiis would always introduce some discourse 
about the boys who were of an age to love. He 
would even lead the young king’s fancy toward the 
object of his own affections, and share with him in 
wooing and loving, these Spartan loves having nothing 
shameful in them, but being attended rather with 
great modesty, high ambition, and an ardent desire 
for excellence, as I have written in my life of 
Lycurgus.! 

XXI. Having thus obtained very great influence 
in the city, he effected the appointment of Teleutias, 
his half-brother on his mother’s side, as admiral. 
Then he led an army to Corinth, and himself, by 
land, captured the long walls, while Teleutias, with 
his fleet, seized the enemy’s ships and dockyards. 
Then coming suddenly upon the Argives,? who at 
that time held Corinth, and were celebrating the 
Isthmian games, he drove them away just as they 
had sacrificed to the god, and made them abandon 
all their equipment for the festival. At this, the 
exiles from Corinth who were in his army begged 
him to hold the games. This, however, he would 
not do, but remained at hand while they held the 
games from beginning to end, and afforded them 
security. Afterwards, when he had departed, the 
Isthmian games were held afresh by the Argives, and 
some contestants won their victories a second time, 
while some were entered in the lists as victors in the 
first contests, but as vanquished in the second. In 
this matter Agesilaiis declared that the Argives had 
brought down upon themselves the charge of great 
cowardice, since they regarded the conduct of the 


# Plutarch confuses the expedition of 393 B.c. (Xenophon, 
sys iv. 4. 19) with that of 390 B.c. (Xenophon, Hell. iv. 
5, 1 ff.). 
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games as so great and august a privilege, and yet 
had not the courage to fight for it. He himself 
thought that moderation ought to be observed in all 
these matters, and sought to improve the local choirs 
and games. These he always attended, full of 
ambitious ardour, and was absent from no contest in 
which either boys or girls competed. Those things, 
however, for which he saw the rest of the world 
filled with admiration, he appeared not even to 
recognize. Once upon a time Callipides the tragic 
actor, who had a name and fame among the Greeks and 
was eagerly courted by all, first met him and addressed 
him, then pompously thrust himself into his company 
of attendants, showing plainly that he expected the 
king to make him some friendly overtures, and finally 
said : “ Dost thou not recognize me,O King?” The 
king fixed his eyes upon him and said: “ Yea, art 
thou not Callipides the buffoon?’’ And again, when 
he was invited to hear the man who imitated the 
nightingale, he declined, saying: “I have heard the 
bird herself.” Again, Menecrates the physician, 
who, for his success in certain desperate cases, had 
received the surname of Zeus, and had the bad taste 
to employ the appellation, actually dared to write 
the king a letter beginning thus: “ Menecrates Zeus, 
to King Agesilaiis, greeting.” To this Agesilaiis 
replied: “ King Agesilaiis, to Menecrates, health and 
sanity.” 

XXII. While he was lingering in the territory of 
Corinth, he seized the Heraeum,? and as he was 
watching his soldiers carry off the prisoners and 
booty, messengers came from Thebes to treat for 


1 Cf. the Lycurgus, xx. 5. 


2 The refugees in the Heraeum came out and surrendered 
of their own accord (Xenophon, Hell. iv. 5, 5). 
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peace. But he had always hated that city, and 
thinking this an advantageous time also for insulting 
it, pretended neither to see nor hear its ambassadors 
when they presented themselves. But his pride 
soon had a fall; for the Thebans had not yet de- 
parted when messengers came to him with tidings 
that the Spartan division had been cut to pieces by 
Iphicrates.1 This was the greatest disaster that 
had happened to the Spartans in a long time; for 
they lost many brave men, and those men were over- 
whelmed by targeteers and mercenaries, though they 
were men-at-arms and Lacedaemonians. 

At once, then, Agesilaiis sprang up to go to their 
assistance, but when he learned that it was all over 
with them,” he came back again to the Heraeum, and 
ordering the Boeotians then to come before him, 
gave them an audience. But they returned his 
insolence by making no mention of peace, but simply 
asking safe conduct into Corinth. Agesilaiis was 
wroth at this, and said: “If you wish to see your 
friends when they are elated at their successes, you 
can do so to-morrow in all safety.” And taking them 
along with him on the next day, he ravaged the 
territory of the Corinthians, and advanced to the 
very gates of the city. After he had thus proved 
that the Corinthians did not dare to resist him, he 
dismissed the embassy. Then he himself, picking up 
the survivors of the division that had been cut to 
pieces, led them back to Sparta, always breaking 
camp before it was day, and pitching the next camp 
after it was dark, in order that the hateful and 
malicious Arcadians might not exult over them. 

1 At Lechaeum, the port of Corinth on the Corinthian 
gulf, in 390 B.c. (Xenophon, fell. iv. 5, 11-18). 


? He had marched till he was ‘‘ well within the plateau of 
Lechaeum ” (Xenophon, Hell. iv. 5, 8). 
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1 In 390-389 B.c. (Xenophon, Hell. iv. 6, 3—7, 1). 


2 [n 393 B.c. (Xenophon, Hell. iv. 8, 10). 
3 The Great King’s satrap in Western Asia. 
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After this, to gratify the Achaeans, he crossed 
over with them on an expedition into Acarnania,! 
where he drove away much booty and conquered the 
Acarnanians in battle. But when the Achaeans 
asked him to spend the winter there in order to 
prevent the enemy from sowing their fields, he said 
he would do the opposite of this; for the enemy 
would dread the war more if their land was sown 
when summer came. And this proved true; for 
when a second expedition against them was an- 
nounced, they came to terms with the Achaeans. 

XXIII. When Conon and Pharnabazus with the 
Great King’s fleet were masters of the sea and were 
ravaging the coasts of Laconia, and.after the walls of 
Athens had been rebuilt with the money which 
Pharnabazus furnished,? the Lacedaemonians decided 
to make peace with the king of Persia. To that end, 
they sent Antalcidas to Tiribazus,? and in the most 
shameful and lawless fashion handed over to the King 
the Greeks resident in Asia, in whose behalf Agesilaiis 
had waged war. Agesilaiis, therefore, could have had 
no part at all in this infamy. For Antalcidas was his 
enemy, and put forth all his efforts to make the peace 
because he saw that the war enhanced to the utmost 
the reputation and power of Agesilaiis. Notwith- 
standing this, to one who remarked that the Lace- 
daemonians were favouring the Medes, Agesilaiis 
replied that the Medes were the rather favouring 
the Lacedaemonians. Moreover, by threatening with 
war the Greeks who were unwilling to accept the 
peace, he forced them all to abide by the terms 
which the Persian dictated, more especially on 
account of the Thebans, his object being to make 


4 The peace of Antalcidas was ratified by all the Greek 
states except Thebes in 387 B.c. (Xenophon, Hell. v. 1, 29 ff.). 
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them weaker by leaving Boeotia independent of 
the King. This he made clear by his subsequent 
behaviour. For when Phoebidas committed the foul 
deed of seizing the Cadmeia! in a time of perfect 
peace, and all the Greeks were indignant and the 
Spartans displeased at the act, and when especially 
those who were at variance with Agesilaiis angrily 
asked Phoebidas by whose command he had done 
this thing, thereby turning suspicion upon Agesilaiis, 
he did not scruple to come to the help of Phoebidas, 
and to say openly that they must consider whether 
the act itself was serviceable or not; for that which 
was advantageous to Sparta might well be done in- 
dependently, even if no one ordered it. And yet in 
his discourse he was always declaring that justice 
was the first of the virtues; for valour was of no use 
unless justice attended it, and if all men should be 
just, there would be no need of valour. And to 
those who said, “This is the pleasure of the Great 
King,’ he would say, “How is he greater than I 
unless he is also more just?’’, rightly and nobly 
thinking that justice must be the measure wherewith 
the relative greatness of kings is measured. And 
when, after the peace was concluded, the Great King 
sent him a letter proposing guest-friendship, he 
would not accept it, saying that the public friendship 
was enough, and that while that lasted there would 
be no need of a private one. Yet in his acts he no 
longer observed these opinions, but was often carried 
away by ambition and contentiousness, and _par- 
ticularly in his treatment of the Thebans. For he 
not only rescued Phoebidas from punishment, but 


1 The citadel of Thebes. It was seized by Phoebidas in 
383 B.c. (Xenophon, Hell. v. 2, 26 ff.). 
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1 grparnylavy with Stephanus, Coraés, and S: ozparefay. 
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actually persuaded Sparta to assume responsibility 
for his iniquity and occupy the Cadmeia on its own 
account, besides putting the administration of Thebes 
into the hands of Archias and Leontidas, by whose 
aid Phoebidas had entered and seized the acropolis. 

XXIV. Of course this gave rise at once to a 
suspicion that while Phoebidas had done the deed, 
Agesilaiis had counselled it ; and his subsequent acts 
brought the charge into general belief. For when 
the Thebans expelled the Spartan garrison and 
liberated their city,! he charged them with the 
murder of Archias and Leontidas, who were really 
tyrants, though polemarchs in name, and levied war 
upon them. And Cleombrotus, who was king now 
that Agesipolis was dead, was sent into Boeotia with 
an army ; for Agesilaiis, who had now borne arms for 
forty years, and was therefore exempt by law from 
military service, declined this command. He was 
ashamed, after having recently made war upon the 
Phliasians in behalf of their exiles,? to be seen now 
harrying the Thebans in the interests of their 
tyrants.° 

Now, there was a certain Lacedaemonian named 
Sphodrias, of the party opposed to Agesilaiis, who 
had been appointed harmost at Thespiae. He lacked 
neither boldness nor ambition, but always abounded 
in hopes rather than in good judgement. This man, 
coveting a great name, and considering that Phoe- 
bidas had made himself famous far and near by his 
bold deed at Thebes, was persuaded that it would 
be a far more honourable and brilliant exploit for him 
to seize the Peiraeus on his own account and rob the 

1 In 379 B.c., with the help of the Athenians (Xenophon, 
Hell. v. 4, 2-14). Cf. the Pelopidas, ix.-xiii. 

2 In 380-379 B.c. (Xenophon, Hell. v. 3, 13-25). 

5 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. v. 4, 13. 
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2 &s elxds abrg with S; other MSS. as ecixds hv: aitg. 
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Athenians of access to the sea, attacking them un- 
expectedly by land. It is said, too, that the scheme 
was devised by Pelopidas and Melo, chief magistrates 
at Thebes.1 They privily sent men to him who 
pretended to be Spartan sympathizers, and they, by 
praising and exalting Sphodrias as the only man 
worthy to undertake so great a task, urged and 
incited him into an act which was no less lawless and 
unjust than the seizure of the Cadmeia, though it 
was essayed without courage or good fortune. For 
full daylight overtook him while he was yet in the 
Thriasian plain, although he had hoped to attack the 
Peiraeus by night. It is said also that his soldiers 
saw a light streaming from certain sanctuaries at 
Eleusis, and were filled with shuddering fear. Their 
commander himself lost all his courage, since con- 
cealment was no longer possible, and after ravaging 
the country a little, retired disgracefully and in- 
gloriously to Thespiae. Hereupon men were sent 
from Athens to Sparta to denounce Sphodrias. They 
found, however, that the magistrates there had no 
need of their denunciation, but had already indicted 
Sphodrias on a capital charge. This charge he de- 
termined not to meet, fearing the wrath of his 
countrymen, who were ashamed in the presence of 
the Athenians, and wished to be thought wronged 
with them, that they might not be thought wrong- 
doers with Sphodrias. 

XXV. Now Sphodrias had a son, Cleonymus, who 
was still a boy and fair to look upon, and of whom 
Archidamus, the son of King Agesilaiis, was en- 
amoured. In this crisis Archidamus naturally sym- 
pathized with his favourite because of the peril in 


1 Their object was to embroil Athens and Sparta (Xeno- 
phon, Hell. v. 4, 20-24). 
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which his father stood, but he was unable to aid and 
assist him openly, since Sphodrias was one of the 
opponents of Agesilaiis. But when Cleonymus came 
to him in tears and begged him to mollify Agesilaiis, 
from whom he and his father had most to fear, 
for three or four days he was restrained by awe and 
fear from saying anything to Agesilaiis as he followed 
him about; but finally, when the trial was near at 
hand, he plucked up courage to tell him that Cleony- 
mus had begged him to intercede for his father. 
Now Agesilaiis, although he knew of the love of 
Archidamus, had not puta stop to it, since Cleonymus, 
from lis early boyhood, had given special promise 
of becoming an earnest and worthy man. At this 
time, however, he did not permit his son to expect 
any advantage or kindness in answer to his prayer ; 
he merely said, as he went away, that he would 
consider what was the honourable and fitting course 
in the matter. Archidamus was therefore mortified, 
and ceased to visit Cleonymus, although before this 
he had done so many times a day. As a consequence, 
the friends of Sphodrias also were more in despair of 
his case, until Etymocles, one of the friends of 
Agesilaiis, conferred with them and disclosed the 
mind of the king, namely, that he blamed to the 
utmost what Sphodrias had done, but yet thought 
him a brave man, and saw that the city needed just 
such soldiers. For this was the way in which Agesi- 
laiis always spoke about the trial, in his desire to 
gratify his son, so that Cleonymus was at once aware 
of the zealous efforts of Archidamus in his behalf, 
and the friends of Sphodrias had courage at last 
to come to his help. It is a fact also that Agesilatis 
was excessively fond of his children, and a story is 
told of his joining in their childish play. Once, 
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when they were very small, he bestrode a stick, and 
was playing horse with them in the house, and when 
he was spied doing this by one of his friends, he 
entreated him not to tell any one, until he himself 
should be a father of children. 

XXVI. But after Sphodrias was acquitted,! and the 
Athenians, on learning of it, were inclined to go to war, 
Agesilaiis was very harshly criticized. It was thought 
that, to gratify an absurd and childish desire, he had 
opposed the course of justice in a trial, and made the 
city accessory to great crimes against the Greeks. 
Besides, when he saw that his colleague Cleombrotus 
was little inclined to make war upon the Thebans, 
he waived the exemption by law which he had 
formerly claimed in the matter of the expedition, 
and presently led an incursion into Boeotia himself,? 
where he inflicted damage upon the Thebans, and in 
his turn met with reverses, so that one day when he 
was wounded, Antalcidas said to him: “ Indeed, this 
is a fine tuition-fee which thou art getting from the 
Thebans, for teaching them how to fight when they 
did not wish to do it, and did not even know how.” 
For the Thebans are said to have been really more war- 
like at this time than ever before, owing to the many 
expeditions which the Lacedaemonians made against 
them, by which they were virtually schooled in arms. 
And Lycurgus of old, in one of his three so-called 
‘‘rhetras,” forbade his people to make frequent 
expeditions against the same foes, in order that those 
foes might not learn how to make war. 

Moreover, the allies of the Lacedaemonians were 

1 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. v. 4, 24-34. 

2 According to Xenophon (Hell. v. 4, 35), he was asked to 
do so by the Lacedaemonians, who preferred him to Cleom- 


brotus as a leader. This was in 378 B.c. 
3 Cf. the Lycurgus, xiii. 6. 
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1 Cf. the Lycurgus, xxiv. 2. 
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offended at Agesilaiis, because, as they said, it was 
not upon any public ground of complaint, but by 
reason of some passionate resentment of his own, 
that he sought to destroy the Thebans. Accordingly, 
they said they had no wish to be dragged hither and 
thither to destruction every year, they themselves so 
many, and the Lacedaemonians, with whom they 
followed, so few. It was at this time, we are told, 
that Agesilaiis, wishing to refute their argument from 
numbers, devised the following scheme. He ordered 
all the allies to sit down by themselves promiscuously, 
and the Lacedaemonians apart by themselves. Then 
his herald called upon the potters to stand up first, 
and after them the smiths, next, the carpenters in 
their turn, and the builders, and so on through all the 
handicrafts. In response, almost all the allies rose 
up, but not a man of the Lacedaemonians ; for they 
were forbidden to learn or practise a manual art.! 
Then Agesilaiis said with a laugh : “You see, O men, 
how many more soldiers than you we are sending 
out.” , 

XXVII. But in Megara, when he was leading his 
army back from Thebes,” as he was going up to the 
senate-house in the acropolis, he was seized with a 
cramp and violent pain in his sound leg, which then 
swelled up, appeared to be congested, and showed 
signs of excessive inflammation. As soon asa certain 
Syracusan physician had opened a vein below the 
ankle, the pains relaxed, but much blood flowed and 
could not be checked, so that Agesilaiis was very 
faint from its loss, and in dire peril of his life. At 
last, however, the flow of blood was stopped, and 
Agesilaiis was carried to Sparta, where he remained 


2 From a second incursion into Boeotia, made in 377 B.c. 
(Xenophon, Hell. v. 4, 47-55; 58). 
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1 This battle, fought in 375 B.c., is not mentioned by 
Xenophon, but is described by Plutarch in the Pelopidas, 
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for a long time in a weak condition and unable to 
take the field. 

During this time the Spartans met with many 
reverses both by land and sea, the greatest of which 
was at Tegyra, where for the first time they were 
overpowered by the Thebans in a pitched battle.! 
There was, accordingly, a general sentiment in favour 
of a general peace, and ambassadors from all Hellas 
came together at Sparta to settle its terms.? One 
of these ambassadors was Epaminondas, a man of re- 
pute for culture and philosophy, although he had 
not yet given proof of capacity as a general. This 
man, seeing the rest all cringing before Agesilaiis, 
alone had the courage of his convictions, and made 
a speech, not in behalf of Thebes, his native city, 
but of all Greece in common, declaring that war 
made Sparta great at the expense of the sufferings of 
all the other states, and urging that peace be made 
on terms of equality and justice, for it would endure 
only when all parties to it were made equal. 

XXVIII. Agesilaiis, accordingly, seeing that the 
Greeks all listened to Epaminondas with the greatest 
attention and admiration, asked him whether he 
considered it justice and equality that the cities of 
Boeotia should be independent of Thebes. Then 
when Epaminondas promptly and boldly asked him 
in reply whether he too thought it justice for the 
cities of Laconia to be independent of Sparta, Agesi- 
laiis sprang from his seat and wrathfully bade him 
say plainly whether he intended to make the cities 
of Boeotia independent. And when Epaminondas 
answered again in the same way by asking whether 


chapters xvi. and xvii., doubtless on the authority of Ephorus 
(ef. Diodorus, xv. 81, 2). 
* In 371 B.c. (Xenophon, Hell. vi. 3, 3-20). 
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1 According to one ae (loc. cit.), who makes no mention 
of Epaminondas, the Thebans had signed as Thebans, but on 
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he intended to make the cities of Laconia inde- 
pendent, Agesilaiis became violent and was glad of 
the pretext for at once erasing the name of the 
Thebans from the treaty of peace and declaring war 
upon them.! The rest of the Greeks, however, he 
ordered to depart, now that they were reconciled 
with each other, leaving differences which could be 
healed to the terms of peace, and those which could 
not, to war, since it was a hard task to settle and 
remove all their disputes. 

At this time Cleombrotus was in Phocis with an 
army. The ephors therefore immediately sent him 
orders to lead his forces against Thebes. They also 
sent round a summons for an assembly of their 
allies, who were without zeal for the war and thought 
it a great burden, but were not yet bold enough to 
oppose or disobey the Lacedaemonians. And although 
many baleful signs appeared, as I have written in my 
Life of Epaminondas,? and though Prothoiis the 
Laconian made opposition to the expedition, Agesilaiis 
would not give in, but brought the war to pass. He 
thought that since all Hellas was on their side, and the 
Thebans had been excluded from the treaty, it was 
a favourable time for the Spartans to take vengeance 
on them. But the time chosen for it proves that 
this expedition was made trom anger more than from 


careful calculation. For the treaty of peace was 


made at Lacedaemon on the fourteenth of the month 
Scirophorion, and on the fifth of Hecatombaeon the 
Lacedaemonians were defeated at Leuctra,—an inter- 
val of twenty days. In that battle a thousand Lace- 
daemonians fell, besides Cleombrotus the king, and 


the next day wished to substitute Boeotians for Thebans. 
This Agesilatis refused to permit. It would have recognized 
the supremacy of Thebes in Boeotia. * Not extant. 
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around him the mightiest of the Spartans. Among 
these, they say, was Cleonymus, the beautiful son ot 
Sphodrias,! who was thrice struck down in front of 
his king, as many times rose again to his feet, and 
died there, fighting the Thebans. 

XXIX. Now that the Lacedaemonians had met 
with an unexpected reverse, and the Thebans with 
an unlooked-for success surpassing that of any other 
Hellenes at strife with Hellenes, the high conduct 
of the defeated city was no less to be envied and 
admired than that of the victorious city. Xenophon 
says 2? that in the case of noble men, there is much 
that is worth recording even in what they say and 
do at their wine and in their sports, and he is right ; 
and it is no less, but even more, worth while to 
observe carefully the decorum with which noble men 
speak and act in the midst of adversity. The city 
was holding a festival and was full of strangers ; for 
the “ gymnopaediae”’ were in progress and choirs of 
boys were competing with one another in the theatre ; 
then came the messengers of calamity from Leuctra. 
But the ephors, although it was at once apparent 
that their cause was ruined and their supremacy lost, 
would not allow a choral performance to be omitted, 
nor the fashion of the festival to be changed by the 
city, but after sending the names of the slain warriors 
to the homes of their kindred, they themselves con- 
ducted the spectacle and the choral contests to a 
close. On the next morning also, now that every- 
one knew who had survived the battle and who had 
been slain, the fathers and kindred and friends of the 
slain went down into the market-place and greeted 
one another with bright faces, full of pride and 
exultation ; while the friends of the survivors, as if 


1 Cf. chapter xxv. 1. 2 Symposium, i. 1. 
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mévOet, peTa THY yuVvatKav olxor SréTpiBov, ei Sé 
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in mourning, tarried at home with the women, and 
if one of them was obliged to appear in public, his 
garb and speech and looks betokened his humiliation 
and abasement.!_ And a still greater difference was 
to be seen (or heard about) in the women; she who 
expected her son back from the battle alive was 
dejected and silent, but the mothers of those re- 
ported to have fallen immediately frequented the 
temples, and visited one another with an air of 
gladness and pride. 

XXX. The greater number, however, when their 
allies were falling away from them and it was ex- 
pected that Epaminondas, in all the pride of a 
conqueror, would invade Peloponnesus, fell to 
thinking of the oracles,? in view of the lameness of 
Agesilaiis, and were full of dejection and con- 
sternation in respect to the divine powers, believing 
that their city was in an evil plight because they had 
dethroned the sound-footed king and chosen instead 
a lame and halting one,—the very thing which the 
deity was trying to teach them carefully to avoid. 
And yet otherwise he had such power and valour and 
fame that they not only continued to employ him as 
king and general in matters pertaining to war, but 
also as physician and arbiter in their civil perplexities. 
For instance, upon those who had shewn cowardice 
in the battle, whom they themselves call “ tresantes, 
or run-anays, they hesitated to inflict the disabilities 
required by the laws, since the men were numerous 
and powerful, for fear that they might stir up a 
revolution. For such men are not only debarred 
from every office, but intermarriage with any of them 
is a disgrace, and any one who meets them may 
strike them if he pleases. Moreover, they are 


1 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. vi. 4, 16. 2 Cf. chapter iii. 4 f. 
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obliged to go about unkempt and squalid, wearing 
cloaks that are patched with dyed stuffs, half of 
their beards shaven, and half left to grow. It was a 
serious matter, therefore, to allow many such men 
in the city, when she lacked not a few soldiers. So 
they chose Agesilaiis as a law-gtver for the occasion. 
And he, without adding to or subtracting from or 
changing the laws in any way, came into the assembly 
of the Lacedaemonians and said that the laws must 
be allowed to sleep for that day, but from that day 
on must be in sovereign force. By this means he at 
once saved the laws for the city and the men from 
infamy. Then, wishing to remove the discourage- 
ment and dejection which prevailed among. the young 
men, he made an incursion into Arcadia,! and though 
he studiously avoided joining battle with the 
enemy, he took a small town of the Mantineans 
and overran their territory, and thus lightened and 
gladdened the expectations of his city, which felt 
that its case was not wholly desperate. 

XXXI. After this,2 Epaminonda$ entered Laconia 
with his allies, having no fewer than forty thousand 
men-at-arms. Many light armed and unarmed troops 
also followed him for the sake of plunder, so that a 
horde of seventy thousand, all told, made this in- 
cursion into Laconia. For a period of no less than 
six hundred years the Dorians had been living in 
Lacedaemon, and this was the first time in all that 
period that enemies had been seen in the country ; 
before this, none had ventured there. But now 
they burst into an unravaged and inviolate land, and 
burned and plundered as far as the river and the city, 
and no one came out against them. For Agesilaiis 

1 In 370 z.c. (Xenophon, Hell. vi. 5, 10-21). 


2 In the same year, after Agesilaiis had returned and 
disbanded his forces. ; 
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would not suffer the Lacedaemonians to fight against 
such a “ billowy torrent of war,” to use the words of 
Theopompus, but surrounded the central and most 
commanding parts of the city with his men-at-arms, 
while he endured the boastful threats of the Thebans, 
who called upon him by name and bade him come 
out and fight for his country, since he had caused 
her misfortunes by lighting up the flames of war. 
But this was not the worst. Agesilaiis was still more 
harassed by the tumults and shrieks and running 
_ about throughout the city, where the elder men 
were enraged at the state of affairs, and the women 
were unable to keep quiet, but were utterly beside 
themselves when they heard the shouts and saw the 
fires of the enemy.! He was also distressed at the 
thought of what his fame would be, because he had 
taken command of the city when she was greatest 
and most powerful, and now saw her reputation 
lowered, and her proud boast made empty, which 
boast he himself also had often made, saying that no 
Spartan woman had ever seen the smoke of an 
enemy’s fires. It is said also that Antalcidas, when 
an Athenian was disputing with him over the valour 
of the two peoples and said, “ Yet we have often 
driven you away from the Cephisus,’ replied: “ But 
we have never driven you away from the Eurotas.” 
And a similar retort was made by a Spartan of lesser 
note to the Argive who said, “ Many of you lie buried 
in the lands of Argos” ; the Spartan answered : “ But 
not a man of you in the lands of Laconia.”’ 

XXXII. Now, however, they say that Antalcidas, 
who was an ephor, secretly sent his children away to 
Cythera, so full of fear was he. But Agesilaiis, when 

1 «<The women could not endure even the sight -of the 


smoke, since they had never set eyes upon an enemy” 
(Xenophon, Hell. vi. 5, 28). 8 
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the enemy tried to cross the Eurotas and force their 
way to the city, abandoned the rest of it and drew 
up his forces in front of its central and lofty precincts. 
Now, the Eurotas at this time was flowing at its 
fullest and deepest, since snows had fallen, and its 
current, even more from its coldness than its violence, 
was very troublesome to the Thebans. As Epam- 
inondas was fording it at the head of his phalanx, 
certain ones pointed him out to Agesilaiis, and he, 
we are told, after fixing his gaze upon him and 
watching him for a long time, said but these words : 
“OQ adventurous man!” Epaminondas was ambitious 
to join battle in the city and set up a trophy of 
victory there, but-since he could neither force nor 
tempt Agesilaiis out of his positions, he withdrew 
and began to ravage the country. Meanwhile, about 
two hundred of the Lacedaemonians who had long 
been disaffected and mutinous banded together and 
seized the Issorium, where the temple of Artemis 
stands, a well-walled and inaccessible spot. The 
Lacedaemonians wished to make a dash upon them 
at once, but Agesilaiis, fearing their insurrection, 
ordered the rest to keep quiet, while he himself, 
wearing his cloak and attended by a single servant, 
went towards them, crying out that they had mis- 
understood his orders; for he had not commanded 
them to assemble in that place, nor in a body, but 
some yonder (pointing to another spot), and some in 
another part of the city. They were delighted to 
hear this, supposing that their design was undis- 
covered, and, breaking up, went off to the places 
which he ordered them to occupy. Then Agesilaiis 
at once summoned other troops and took possession 
of the Issorium, after which he arrested about fif- 
teen of the conspirators who had been gathered there, 
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and put them to death in the night. He was also in- 
formed of another and a larger conspiracy of Spartans, 
who met secretly in a house and there plotted 
revolution. It was impracticable either to bring 
these men to trial in a time of so much confusion, or 
to overlook their plots. Accordingly, Agesilaiis con- 
ferred with the ephors, and then put these men also 
to death without process of law, although no Spartan 
had ever before met with such a death. At this 
time, also, many of the provincials and Helots who 
had been enrolled in the army ran away from the 
city and joined the enemy, and this caused very 
deep discouragement. Agesilaiis therefore instructed 
his servants to go every morning before it was light 
to the barracks and take the arms of the deserters 
and hide them, that their numbers might not be 
known. 

As for the reason why the Thebans withdrew from 
Laconia, most writers say that it was because winter 
storms came on and the Arcadians began to melt 
away and disband ; others, because they had remained 
there three entire months and thoroughly ravaged 
most of the country;! but Theopompus says that 
when the Theban chief magistrates had already de- 
termined to take their army back, Phrixus, a 
Spartan, came to them, bringing ten talents from 
Agesilaiis to pay for their withdrawal, so that they 
were only doing what they had long ago decided to 
do, and had their expenses paid by their enemies 
besides. 

XXXIII. This story may be true, although I know 
not how all other writers could be ignorant of it, 
while Theopompus alone heard it; but, at any rate, 
all agree that the salvation of Sparta at this time was 


1 All three reasons are given by Xenophon (Hell. vi. 5. 50). 
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1 Dionysius the Elder. 
2 In 368 3.c. (Xenophon, Hell. vii. 1, 28-32). 
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due to Agesilaiis, because he renounced his inherent 
passions of contentiousness and ambition, and adopted 
a policy of safety. He could not, however, restore 
the power and reputation of his city after its fall, for 
it was like a human body that is sound, indeed, but 
has followed all the while too strict and severe a 
regimen; a single error turned the scale and 
brought down the entire prosperity of the city. Nor 
was this strange. For to a civil polity best arranged 
for peace and virtue and unanimity they had attached 
empires and sovereignties won by force, not one of 
which Lycurgus thought needful for a city that was 
to live in happiness; and therefore they fell. 
Agesilaiis himself now declined military service on 
account of his years, but Archidamus his son, with 
assistance which came from the tyrant of Sicily,' 
conquered the Arcadians in the so-called “ tearless 
battle,” where not one of his own men fell, and he 
slew great numbers of the enemy.? This victory, 
more than anything else, showed the weakness of 
the city. For up to this time they were wont to 
think the conquest of their enemies so customary and 
natural a thing for them to achieve, that no sacrifice 
for victory was offered in the city to the gods, beyond 
that of a cock, neither did the winners of the contest 
exult, nor those who heard of their victory show 
great joy. Nay, even after the battle at Mantinea,® 
which Thucydides has described, the one who first 
announced the victory had no other reward for his 
glad tidings than a piece of meat sent by the magis- 
trates from the public mess. But now, at the news 
of the Arcadian victory and at the approach of 


3 In 418 B.c., when the Lacedaemonians defeated an allied 
force of Mantineans, Argives, and Athenians (Thucydides, 
v. 64—75). 
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Archidamus, no one could restrain himself, but first 
his father went to meet him, weeping for joy, and 
after him the chief magistrates, while the elderly 
men and the women went down in a throng to the 
river, lifting their hands to heaven and blessing the 
gods, as if Sparta had wiped away her unmerited 
disgraces and now saw the light shine bright again 
as of old; for before this, we are told, her men could 
not so much as look their wives in the face, out of 
shame at their disasters. 

XXXIV. But when Messene was built by Epami- 
nondas, and its former citizens flocked into it from 
all quarters,! the Spartans had not the courage to 
contest the issue nor the ability to hinder it, but 
cherished the deepest resentment against Agesilaiis, 
because a country which was not of less extent than 
their own, which stood first among Hellenic lands 
for its fertility, the possession and fruits of which 
they had enjoyed for so long a time, had been lost 
by them during his reign. For this reason, too, 
Agesilaiis would not accept the peace which was 
proffered by the Thebans. He was not willing to 
give up to them formally the country which was 
actually in their power, and persisted in his oppo- 
sition. As a consequence, he not only did not re- 
cover Messenia, but almost lost Sparta besides, after 
being outgeneralled. For when the Mantineans 
changed their allegiance,? revolted from Thebes, 
and called in the Lacedaemonians to help them, 
Epaminondas, learning that Agesilaiis had marched 
out from Sparta with his forces and was approach- 
ing, set out by night from Tegea, without the know- 
ledge of the Mantineans, and led his army against 
Sparta itself. He passed by Agesilaiis, and came 


1 In 369 B.c. 2 In 362 B.c. 
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within a little of suddenly seizing the city in a de- 
fenceless state.| But Euthynus, a Thespian, as 
Callisthenes says, or, according to Xenophon,? a 
certain Cretan, brought word to Agesilaiis, who 
quickly sent on a horseman to warn the people in 
Sparta, and not long after he himself also entered 
the city. Soon after his arrival the Thebans were 
crossing the Eurotas and attacking the city, while 
Agesilaiis defended it right vigorously and in a 
manner not to be expected of his years. For he 
did not think, as on a former occasion, that the crisis 
demanded safe and cautious measures, but rather 
deeds of desperate daring. In these he had never 
put confidence before, nor had he employed them, 
but then it was only by their aid that he repelled 
the danger, snatching the city out of the grasp of 
Epaminondas, erecting a trophy of victory, and 
showing their wives and children that the Lacedae- 
monians were making the fairest of all returns to 
their country for its rearing of them. Archidamus, 
too, fought among the foremost, conspicuous for his 
impetuous courage and for his agility, running swiftly 
through the narrow streets to the endangered points 
in the battle, and everywhere pressing hard upon the 
enemy with his few followers But I think sal 
Isidas, the son of Phoebidas, must have been a strange 
and marvellous sight, not only to his fellow-citizens, 
but also to his enemies. He was of conspicuous 
beauty and stature, and at an age when the human 
flower has the greatest charm, as the boy merges into 
the man. Naked as he was, without either defensive 


1 «* Like a nest of young birds utterly bereft of its natural 
defenders” (Xenophon, Hell. vii. 5, 10). 

2 Loc. cit. Cf. also Diodorus, xv, 82, 6. 

3 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. vii. 5, 12-14. 
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armour or clothing,—for he had just anointed his 
body with oil,—he took a spear in one hand, and a 
sword in the other, leaped forth from his house, and 
after pushing his way through the midst of the com- 
batants, ranged up and down among the enemy, 
smiting and laying low all who encountered him. 
And no man gave him a wound, whether it was that 
a god shielded him on account of his valour, or that 
the enemy thought him taller and mightier than a 
mere man could be. For this exploit it is said that 
the ephors put a garland on his head, and then fined 
him a thousand drachmas, because he had dared to 
hazard his life in battle without armour. 

XXXV. A few days afterwards a battle was fought 
near Mantinea, in which Epaminondas had already 
routed the van of the Lacedaemonians, and was still 
eagerly pressing on in pursuit of them,! when Anti- 
crates, a Spartan, faced him and smote him with a 
spear, as Dioscorides tells the story; but the Lace- 
daemonians to this day call the descendants of Anti- 
crates “ machaeriones,”’ or swordsmen, because he used 
a sword for the blow. For the Lacedaemonians were 
filled with such admiring love for him because of the 
fear in which they held Epaminondas while living, 
that they voted honours and gifts to Anticrates him- 
self, and to his posterity exemption from taxes, an 
immunity which in my own day also is enjoyed by 
Callicrates, one of the descendants of Anticrates. 

After the battle and the death of Epaminondas, 
when the Greeks concluded peace among them- 
selves, Agesilaiis and his partisans tried to exclude 
the Messenians from the oath of ratification, on the 
ground that they had no city. And when all the 
rest admitted the Messenians and accepted their 


1 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. vii. 5, 22-24. 
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oaths, the Lacedaemonians’ held aloof from the peace, 
and they alone remained: a$-war in the hope of re- 
covering Messenia.! Agesilaiis «was therefore deemed 
a headstrong and stubborn ian, . and insatiable of 
war, since he did all in his power.to undermine and 
postpone the general peace, and agin since his lack 
of resources compelled him to lay -butdens on his 
friends in the city and to take loans and -contribu- 
tions from them. And yet it was his duty to put an 
end to their evils, now that opportunity offeréd and 
not, after having lost Sparta’s whole empire, "vast as 
it was, with its cities and its supremacy on land and-- 
sea, then to carry on a petty struggle for the goods . 
and revenues of Messene. 

XXXVI. He lost still more reputation by offering 
to take a command under Tachos the Egyptian. For 
it was thought unworthy that a man who had been 
judged noblest and best in Hellas, and who had filled 
the world with his fame, should furnish a rebel 
against the Great King, a mere Barbarian, with his 
person, his name, and his fame, and take money for 
him, rendering the service of a hired captain of 
mercenaries.! For even if, now that he was past 
eighty years of age and his whole body was dis- 
figured with wounds, he had taken up again his 
noble and conspicuous leadership in behalf of the 
freedom of the Hellenes, his ambition would not 
have been altogether blameless, as men thought. 
For honourable action has its fitting time and season ; 
nay, rather, it is the observance of due bounds that 
constitutes an utter difference between honourable 
and base actions. Agesilaiis, however, paid no heed 


1 Xenophon (A gesilaiis, ii. 28-31) has Agesilaiis take this 
step in order to punish the Great King and liberate again 
the Greeks of Asia. 
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to these considerations, nor did he think any public 
service beneath his dignity; it was more unworthy 
of him, in his opinion, to live an idle life in the 
city, and to sit down and wait for death. Therefore 
he collected mercenaries with the money which 
Tachos sent him, embarked them on transports, and 
put to sea, accompanied by thirty Spartan counsellors, 
as formerly.! 

As soon as he landed in Egypt,? the chief captains 
and governors of the king came down to meet him 
and pay him honour. There was great eagerness 
and expectation on the part of the other Egyptians 
also, owing to the name and fame of Agesilaiis, and 
all ran together to behold him. But when they saw 
no brilliant array whatever, but an old man lying 
in some grass by the sea, his body small and con- 
temptible, covered with a cloak that was coarse and 
mean, they were moved to laughter and jesting, 
saying that here was an illustration of the fable, “a 
mountain is in travail, and then a mouse is born.’ ® 
They were still more surprised, too, at his eccen- 
tricity. When all manner of hospitable gifts were 
brought to him, he accepted the flour, the calves, 
and the geese, but rejected the sweetmeats, the 
pastries, and the perfumes, and when he was urged 
and besought to take them, ordered them to be 
carried and given to his Helots. He was pleased, 
however, as Theophrastus tells us, with the papyrus 
used in chaplets, because the chaplets were so neat 
and simple, and when he left Egypt, asked and 
received some from the king. 


1 Cf. chapter vi. 2. 2 361 B.C. 
3 In Athenaeus, p. 616d, it is Tachos himself who makes 
this jest upon Agesilaiis, who replies in anger: ‘‘ Someday 


you will think me a lion.” 
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XXXVII. But now, on joining Tachos, who was 
making preparations for his expedition, he was not, 
as he expected, appointed commander of all the 
forces, but only of the mercenaries, while Chabrias 
the Athenian had charge of the fleet, and Tachos 
himself was commander-in-chief.!_ This was the first 
thing that vexed Agesilaiis; then, though he was 
indignant at the vain pretensions of the king in other 
matters, he was compelled to endure them. He 
even sailed with him against the Phoenicians, forcing 
himself into a subservience which was beneath his 
dignity and contrary to his nature, until he found 
his opportunity. 

For Nectanabis, who was a cousin of Tachos and 
had a part of the forces under his command, revolted 
from him, and having been proclaimed king by the 
Egyptians, sent to Agesilaiis asking for his aid and 
assistance. He made the same appeal to Chabrias 
also, promising large gifts to both. When Tachos 
learned of this and resorted to entreaties for their 
allegiance, Chabrias tried to persuade and encourage 
Agesilaiis to continue with him in the friendship of 
Tachos. But Agesilaiis said: “You, Chabrias, who 
came here on your own account, can decide your own 
case ; but I was given by my country to the Egyptians 
as a general. It would therefore be dishonourable 
for me to make war on those to whom I was sent as 
an ally, unless my country gives me a new command 
to do so.” After these words, he sent men to 
Sparta who were to denounce Tachos, and commend 
Nectanabis. Tachos and Nectanabis also sent and 
besought the support of the Lacedaemonians, the 
former on the ground that he had long been their 
ally and friend, the latter on the plea that he would 


1 Cf. Diodorus, xv. 92, 2 f. 
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1 Xenophon, who can see no fault in Agesilaiis, says 
(A gesilavis, ii. 31): ‘* Accordingly, he chose between the two 
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be well disposed to their city and more eager to 
promote her interests. The Lacedaemonians, accord- 
ingly, after hearing the messengers, made _ public 
answer to the Egyptians that Agesilaiis would attend to 
these matters ; but to Agesilaiis they wrote privately 
bidding him see to it that the interests of Sparta 
should not suffer. So Agesilaiis took his mercenaries 
and went over from Tachos to Nectanabis, making 
the interests of his country serve as a veil for a 
strange and unnatural proceeding, since when this 
pretext was removed, the most fitting name for his 
act was treachery.! But the Lacedaemonians assign 
the chief place in their ideas of honour to the 
interests of their country, and neither learn nor 
understand any other justice than that which they 
think will enhance the glory of Sparta. 

XXXVIII. Tachos, accordingly, thus deserted by 
his mercenaries, took to flight. But in Mendes 
another rival rose up against Nectanabis and was 
proclaimed king, and after collecting a hundred 
thousand men advanced against him. Then Necta- 
nabis sought to encourage Agesilaiis by saying that 
although the enemy were numerous, they were a 
mixed rabble of artisans whose inexperience in war 
made them contemptitle. “Indeed,” said Agesilaiis, 
“it is not their numbers that I fear, but the in- 
experience and ignorance of which you speak, which 
it is hard to overcome by stratagems. For stratagems 
array unexpected difficulties against men who try to 
defend themselves against them, if they suspect and 
await them; but he who does not await nor even 
suspect any stratagem gives no hold to the opponent 


that one who seemed to be the truer partisan of Hellas, and 
with him marched against the enemy of Hellas and conquered 
him in battle.’ 
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who is trying to outwit him, just as, in a wrestling 
bout, he who does not stir gives no advantage to his 
antagonist.”” After this, the Mendesian also sent 
and tried to win over Agesilaiis. Nectanabis was 
therefore alarmed, and when Agesilaiis urged him to 
fight the issue out as speedily as possible, and not to 
wage a war of delays against men who were in- 
experienced in fighting, but were numerous enough 
to surround him and hedge him in and anticipate 
and get the start of him in many ways, he grew still 
more suspicious and fearful of him, and retired 
into a city which was well fortified and had a large 
compass. Agesilaiis was incensed at this lack of 
confidence, and full of indignation, but since he was 
ashamed to change sides again and finally go back 
home without accomplishing any thing, he accom- 
panied Nectanabis and entered the city with him. 

XXXIX. But when the enemy came up and began 
to surround the city with a trench, then the Egyptian 
changed his mind, grew fearful of the siege, and 
wished to give battle, for which the Greeks also were 
very eager, since there were no provisions in the 
place. Agesilaiis, however, would not permit it, but 
opposed it, and was therefore maligned by the 
Egyptians even more bitterly than before, and 
called a betrayer of the king. But he bore their 
calumnies more patiently now, and sought to find 
the fitting moment for his stratagem. 

This was as follows. The enemy were digging a 
deep trench outside around the city, in order to shut 
its occupants up completely. Accordingly, when the 
trench had been carried almost around the city, and 
its ends were near one another, after waiting for 
evening to come and ordering the Greeks to arm 
themselves, Agesilaiis went to the Egyptian and said : 
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“Now is the time, young man, for us to save our- 
selves, and I would not speak of it until it came, for 
fear of vitiating it. The enemy have now worked 
out our safety with their own hands. They have 
dug their trench so far that the part which is finished 
hinders them from attacking us in great numbers, 
and the space between the ends gives us room to 
fight them on fair and equal terms. Come, then, be 
eager to shew yourself a brave man; follow with us 
as we charge, and save yourself and your army too. 
For the enemy in our front will not withstand us, 
and the rest will not harm us because of the trench.” 
Nectanabis, then, was filled with admiration for the 
sagacity of Agesilaiis, and putting himself in the 
centre of the Greek array, charged forwards and 
easily routed his opponents. And now that Agesilaiis 
had won back the confidence of Nectanabis, he 
brought the same stratagem to bear again upon the 
enemy, like a trick in wrestling. By sometimes 
pretending to retreat and fly, and sometimes attack- 
ing them on the flanks, he drove their whole multi- 
tude into a tract which had a deep canal full of water 
on either side. The space between these he occupied 
and stopped up with the head of his column, and so 
made his numbers equal to those of the enemy who 
could fight with him, since they were unable to 
surround and enclose him. Therefore after a short 
resistance they were routed ; many were slain, and 
the fugitives were dispersed and melted away. 

XL. After this, the Egyptian succeeded in estab- 
lishing himself firmly and securely in power, and 
showed his friendliness and affection by begging 
Agesilaiis to remain and spend the winter with him. 
But Agesilaiis was eager to return to the war at 


1 The account of this Egyptian campaign in Diodorus, xv. 
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home, knowing that his city needed money and was 
hiring mercenaries. He was therefore dismissed 
with great honour and ceremony, taking with him, 
besides other honours and gifts, two hundred and 
thirty talents of silver fur the war at home. But 
since it was now winter, he kept close to shore with 
his ships, and was borne along the coast of Libya to 
an uninhabited spot called the Harbour of Menelaiis. 
Here he died, at the age of eighty-four years. He 
had been king of Sparta forty-one years, and for 
more than thirty of these he was the greatest and 
most influential of all Hellenes, having been looked 
upon as leader and king of almost all Hellas, down 
to the battle of Leuctra. 

It was Spartan custom, when men of ordinary rank } 
died in a foreign country, to give their bodies funeral 
rites and burial there, but to carry the bodies of their 
kings home. Sothe Spartans who were with 
Agesilaiis enclosed his dead body in melted wax, 
since they had no honey, and carried it back to 
Lacedaemon. The kingdom devolved upon Archi- 
damus his son, and remained in his family down to 
Agis, who was slain by Leonidas! for attempting to 
restore the ancient constitution, being the fifth in 
descent from Agesilaiis. 


1 In 240 B.c. See the Agzs, chapters xix., xx. 
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1 A fragment of the Prometheus Loosed (Nauck, T'rag. 
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I. Towarps Pompey the Roman people must have 
had, from the very beginning, the feeling which the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus has towards Heracles, 
when, having been saved by him, he says :— 


“T hate the sire, but dearly love this child of his.” ! 


For never have the Romans manifested so strong 
and fierce a hatred towards a general as they did to- 
wards Strabo, the father of Pompey; while he lived, 
indeed, they feared his talent as a soldier, for he was 
a very warlike man, but when he was killed by a 
thunderbolt,? and his body was on its way to the 
funeral pyre, they dragged it from its bier and 
heaped insults upon it. On the other hand, no 
Roman ever enjoyed a heartier goodwill on the part 
of his countrymen, or one which began sooner, or 
reached a greater height in his prosperity, or re- 
mained more constant in his adversity, than Pompey 
did. And whereas there was one sole reason for the 
hatred felt towards Strabo, namely, his insatiable 
desire for money, there were many reasons for the 
love bestowed on Pompey ; his modest and temperate 
way of living, his training in the arts of war, his 
persuasive speech, his trustworthy character, and his 
tact in meeting people, so that no man asked a 
Scythia by Zeus, whose eagle preyed upon the prisoner. 


Heracles slew the eagle and released the sufferer. 
2 In 87 B.c. 
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favour with less offence, or bestowed one with a 
better mien. For, in addition to his other graces, 
he had the art of giving without arrogance, and of 
receiving without loss of dignity. 

II. At the outset, too, he had a countenance which 
helped him in no small degree to win the favour of 
the people, and which pleaded for him before he 
spoke. For even. his boyish loveliness had a gentle 
dignity about it, and in the prime and flower of his 
youthful beauty there was at once manifest the 
majesty and kingliness of his nature. His hair was 
inclined to lift itself slightly from his forehead, 
and this, with a graceful contour of face about the 
eyes, produced a resemblance, more talked about 
than actually apparent, to the portrait statues of 
King Alexander. Wherefore, since many also 
applied the name to him in his earlier years, Pompey 
did not decline it, so that presently some called him 
Alexander inderision. Hence, too, Lucius Philippus, 
a man of consular rank, when pleading in his behalf, 
said that he was doing nothing strange if, being 
Philip, he loved Alexander. 

We are told that Flora the courtesan, when she 
was now quite old, always took delight in telling 
about her former intimacy with Pompey, saying that 
she never left his embraces without bearing the 
marks of his teeth. Furthermore, Flora would tell 
how Geminius, one of Pompey’s companions, fell in 
love with her and annoyed her greatly by his at- 
tentions ; and when she declared that she could not 
consent to his wishes because of Pompey, Geminius 
laid the matter before Pompey. Pompey, accordingly, 
turned her over to Geminius, but never afterwards 
had any thing at all to do with her himself, although 
he was thought to be enamoured of her; and she 
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herself did not take this treatment as a mere 
courtesan would, but was sick for a long time with 
grief and longing. And yet Flora is said to have 
flowered into such beauty, and to have been so 
famous for it, that when Caecilius Metellus was 
decorating the temple of Castor and Pollux with 
paintings and statues, he gave her portrait also a 
place among his dedications. Moreover, Pompey 
also treated the wife of Demetrius his freedman 
(who had the greatest influence with him and lIcft an 
estate of four thousand talents) with a lack of courtesy 
and generosity unusual in him, fearing lest men 
should think him conquered by her beauty, which 
was irresistible and far-famed. But though he was 
so extremely cautious in such matters and on his 
guard, still he could not escape the censures of his 
enemies on this head, but was accused of illicit 
relations with married women, to gratify whom, it 
was said, he neglected and betrayed many public 
interests. 

As regards his simplicity and indifference in 
matters pertaining to the table, a story is told as 
follows. Once when he was sick and loathed his 
food, a physician prescribed a thrush for him. But 
when, on enquiry, his servants could not find one for 
sale (for it was past the season for them), and some- 
one said they could be found at Lucullus’s, where 
they were kept the year round, “ What then,” said 
he, “if Lucullus were not luxurious must Pompey 
have died?” and paying no regard to the physician 
he took something that could easily be procured.! 
This, however, was at a later time. 

III. While he was still quite a stripling and was on 
a campaign with his father, who was arrayed against 


1 Cf. the Lucullus, xl. 2. 
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Cinna, he had a certain Lucius Terentius as tentmate 
and companion. This man was bribed by Cinna, and 
was himself to kill Pompey, while others were to set 
fire to the tent of the commander. But Pompey got 
information of the plot while he was at supper. He 
was not at all disturbed, but after drinking more 
freely even than usual and treating Terentius with 
kindness, as soon as he retired to rest stole out of 
the tent unperceived, set a guard about his father, 
and quietly awaited the event. Terentius, when he 
thought the proper time was come, arose, and ap- 
proaching the couch of Pompey with drawn sword, 
stabbed the bed-clothing many times, supposing him 
to be lying there. After this there was a great 
commotion, owing to the hatred felt towards the 
general, and a rush to revolt on the part of the 
soldiers, who tore down their tents and seized their 
arms. The general did not venture forth for fear of 
the tumult, but Pompey went up and down among 
the soldiers beseeching them with tears, and finally 
threw himself on his face in front of the gate of the 
camp and lay there in the way, weeping and bidding 
those who were going out to trample on him. As a 
consequence, everyone drew back out of shame, and 
all except eight hundred changed their minds and 
were reconciled to their general. 

IV. As soon as Strabo was dead, Pompey, as his 
heir, was put on trial for theft of public property. And 
although Pompey discovered that most of the thefts 
were committed by Alexander, one of his father’s 
freedmen, and proved it to the magistrates, still he 
himself was accused of having in his possession 
hunting nets and books from the booty of Asculum. 
Now, he did receive these things from his father 


1 In 87 B.C. 
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when he took Asculum,! but he lost them when 
Cinna’s guards, on that general’s return to Rome, 
broke into his house and ransacked it. He had 
many preliminary bouts in the case with his accuser, 
and since in these he showed an acumen and poise 
beyond his years, he won great reputation and favour, 
insomuch that Antistius, the praetor and judge in the 
case, took a great liking to him and offered him his 
own daughter in marriage, and conferred with his 
friends about the matter. Pompey accepted the 
offer and a secret agreement was made between 
them, but nevertheless the people got wind of the 
matter, owing to the pains which Antistius took to 
favour Pompey. And finally, when Antistius pro- 
nounced the verdict of the judges in acquittal, the 
people, as if upon a signal given, broke out in 
the ancient and customary marriage acclamation, 
“ Talasio.” 

The origin of the custom is said to have been this. 
At the time when the daughters of the Sabines, who 
had come to Rome to see a spectacle of games, were 
haled away by the most distinguished Romans to be 
their wives, certain hirelings and herdsmen of the 
meaner sort seized a fair and stately maiden and 
were carrying her off. In order, therefore, that no 
one of their betters, on meeting them, might rob 
them of their prize, they shouted with one voice as 
they ran, “ For Talasius,” Talasius being a well-known 
and popular personage. Consequently, those who 
heard the name clapped their hands and shouted 
it themselves, as if rejoicing with the others and 
approving what they did. From this circumstance, 
they say,—and indeed the marriage proved a happy » 
one for Talasius,—this acclamation is used in mirth- 


1 In 89 B.c. 
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ful greeting of the newly wedded. This is the most 
credible of the stories told about Talasius.! But 
be it true or not, a few days afterwards Pompey 
married Antistia. 

V. Then he betook himself to Cinna’s camp, but 
because of some calumnious accusation grew fearful 
and quickly withdrew unnoticed. On his disap- 
pearance, there went a rumour through the camp 
which said that Cinna had slain the young man, and 
in consequence of this those who had long hated 
Cinna and felt oppressed by him made an onslaught 
upon him. Cinna, as he fled, was seized by one of the 
centurions who pursued him with drawn sword, and 
fell upon his knees and held out his seal-ring, which 
was of great price. But the centurion, with great 
insolence, said: ‘“‘ Indeed, I am not come to seal a 
surety, but to punish a lawless and wicked tyrant,’ 
and slew him. When Cinna had come to such an 
end,? Carbo, a tyrant more capricious than he, re- 
ceived and exercised the chief authority. But Sulla 
was approaching, to the great delight of most men, 
who were led by their present evils to think even 
a change of masters no slight good. To such a 
pass had her calamities brought the city that, in 
despair of freedom, she sought a more tolerable 
servitude. 

VI. At this time, then, Pompey was tarrying in 
the Italian province of Picenum, partly because he 
had estates there, but more because he had a liking 
for its cities, which were dutifully and kindly dis- 
posed towards him as his father’s son. And when 
he saw the best and most prominent citizens for- 
saking their homes and hastening from all quarters 
to the camp of Sulla as to a haven of refuge, he 


1 Cf. the Romulus, chapter xv. 2 In 84 B.c. 
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himself would not deign to go to him as a fugitive, 
nor empty-handed, nor with requests for help, but 
only after conferring some favour first, in a way that 
would gain him honour, and with an armed force. 
Wherefore he tried to rouse up the people of Picenum 
and made test of their allegiance. They readily 
listened to him and paid no heed to the emissaries 
of Carbo. Indeed, when a certain Vedius remarked 
that Pompey had run away from pedagogues to be a 
demagogue among them, they were so incensed that 
they fell upon Vedius at once and killed him. 

After this, Pompey, who was only twenty-three 
years old, and who had not been appointed general 
by anybody whomsoever, conferred the command 
upon himself, and setting up a tribunal in the 
market-place of Auximum, a large city, issued an 
edict ordering the chief men there, two brothers 
named Ventidius, who were acting against him in 
Carbo’s interest, to leave the city. Then he pro- 
ceeded to levy soldiers, and after appointing cen- 
turions and commanders for them all in due form, 
made a circuit of the other cities, doing the same 
thing. All the partisans of Carbo withdrew and 
gave place to him, and the rest gladly offered their 
services to him, so that in a short time he had 
mustered three complete legions, and provided them 
with food, baggage-waggons, carriages, and other 
needful equipment. Then he led his forces towards 
Sulla, not in haste, nor even with a desire to escape 
observation, but tarrying on the march as he harried 
the enemy, and endeavouring to detach from Carbo’s 
interest all that part of Italy through which he passed. 

VII. There came up against him, accordingly, 
three hostile generals at once, Carinas, Cloelius, and 
Brutus,! not all in front of him, nor from any one 

1 All belonging to the Marian party. 129 
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direction, but encompassing him round with three 
armies, in order to annihilate him. Pompey, how- 
ever, was not alarmed, but collected all his forces 
into one body and hastened to attack one of the 
hostile armies, that of Brutus, putting his cavalry, 
among whom he himself rode, in the van. And 
when from the enemy’s side also the Celtic horse- 
men rode out against him, he promptly closed with 
the foremost and sturdiest of them, smote him with 
his spear, and brought him down. Then the rest 
turned and fled and threw their infantry also into 
confusion, so that there was a general rout. After 
this the opposing generals fell out with one another 
and retired, as each best could, and the cities came 
over to Pompey’s side, arguing that fear had scattered 
his enemies. Next, Scipio the consul came up against 
him, but before the lines of battle were within reach 
of each other’s javelins, Scipio's soldiers saluted 
Pompey’s and came over to their side, and Scipio 
took to flight.1 Finally, when Carbo himself sent 
many troops of cavalry against him by the river 
Arsis, he met their onset vigorously, routed them, 
and in his pursuit forced them all upon difficult 
ground impracticable for horse; there, seeing no 
hope of escape, they surrendered themselves to him, 
with their armour and horses. 

VIII. Sulla had not yet learned of these results, 
but at the first tidings and reports about Pompey had 
feared for his safety, thus engaged with so many and 
such able generals of the enemy, and was hastening 
to his assistance. But when Pompey learned that 
he was near, he ordered his officers to have the forces 


1 Plutarch seems to have transferred this exploit from 
Sulla to Pompey. See the Sulla, xxviii. 1-3, and cf. Appian, 
Bell, Civ. i. 85. 
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fully armed and in complete array, that they might 
present a very fine and brilliant appearance to the 
imperator ; for he expected great honours from him, 
and he received even greater. For when Sulla saw 
him advancing with an admirable army of young and 
vigorous soldiers elated and in high spirits because 
of their successes, he alighted from off his horse, and 
after being saluted, as was his due, with the title of 
Imperator, he saluted Pompey in return as Imperator. 
And yet no one could have expected that a young 
man, and one who was not yet a senator, would 
receive from Sulla this title, to win which Sulla was at 
war with such men as Scipio and Marius. And the 
rest of his behaviour to Pompey was consonant with 
his first tokens of friendliness; he would rise to his 
feet when Pompey approached, and uncover his head 
before him, things which he was rarely seen to do 
for any one else, although there were many about 
him who were of high rank. 

Pompey, however, was not made vain by these 
things, but when Sulla would have sent him forth- 
with into Gaul, where, as it was thought, Metellus 
was doing nothing worthy of the armament at his 
disposal, he said it was not right for him to take the 
command away from a man of great reputation who 
was his senior, but that if Metellus wished and bade 
him do so, he was ready to assist him in carrying on 
the war. And when Metellus accepted the proposal 
and wrote him to come, he hurried into Gaul, and 
not only performed wonderful exploits himself, but 
also fanned into fresh heat and flame the bold and 
warlike spirit of Metellus which old age was now 
quenching, just as molten and glowing bronze, when 
poured round that which is cold and rigid, is said to 
soften it more than fire does, and to melt it also 
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down. However, just as athletes who have won the 
primacy among men and borne away glorious prizes 
everywhere, make no account of their boyish victories 
and even leave them unrecorded, so it is with the 
deeds which Pompey performed at this time; they 
were extraordinary in themselves, but were buried 
away by the multitude and magnitude of his later 
wars and contests, and I am afraid to revive them, 
lest by lingering too long upon his first essays, I 
should leave myself no room for those achievements 
and experiences of the man which were greatest, and 
most illustrative of his character. 

IX. So then, when Sulla had made himself master 
of Italy and had been proclaimed dictator, he sought 
to reward the rest of his officers and generals by 
making them rich and advancing them to office and 
gratifying without reserve or stint their several 
requests ; but since he admired Pompey for his high 
qualities and thought him a great help in his ad- 
ministration of affairs, he was anxious to attach him 
to himself by some sort of a marriage alliance. His 
wife Metella shared his wishes, and together. they 
persuaded Pompey to divorce Antistia and ma 
Aemilia, the step-daughter of Sulla, whom Metella 
had borne to Scaurus, and who was living with a 
husband already and was with child by him at this 
time. 

This marriage was therefore characteristic of a 
tyranny, and befitted the needs of Sulla rather than 
the nature and habits of Pompey, Aemilia being 
given to him in marriage when she was with child by 
another man, and Antistia being driven away from 


1 Cf. the Sulla, xxxiii. 3. This was in 82 B.c. With a 
similar purpose Siflla tried to make Julius Caesar part with 
his wife, but Caesar refused (cf. Plutarch’s Caesar, i. 1). 
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him in dishonour, and in piteous plight too, since she 
had lately been deprived of her father because of her 
husband (for Antistius had been killed in the senate- 
house! because he was thought to be a partisan of 
Sulla for Pompey’s sake), and her mother, on behold- 
ing these indignities, had taken her own life. This 
calamity was added to the tragedy of that second 
marriage, and it was not the only one, indeed, since 
Aemilia had scarcely entered Pompey’s house before 
she succumbed to the pains of childbirth. 

X. After this, word was brought to Sulla that 
Perpenna was making himself master of Sicily and 
furnishing a refuge in that island for the survivors of 
the opposite faction,? that Carbo was hovering in 
those waters with a fleet, that Domitius had forced 
an entry into Africa, and that many other exiled 
men of note were thronging to those parts, all, in 
fact, who had succeeded in escaping his proscriptions. 
Against these men Pompey was sent with a large 
force. Perpenna at once abandoned Sicily to him, 
and he recovered the cities there. They had been 
harshly used by Perpenna, but Pompey treated them 
all with kindness except the Mamertines in Messana. 
These declined his tribunal and jurisdiction on the 
plea that they were forbidden by an ancient law of 
the Romans, at which Pompey said: “Cease quoting 
laws to us that have swords girt about us!’ More- 
over, he was thought to have treated Carbo in his 
misfortunes with an unnatural insolence. For if it 
was necessary, as perhaps it was, to put the man to 
death, this ought to have been done as soon as he 
was seized, and the deed would have been his who 


1 Earlier in the same year, 82 B.c., by order of the younger 
Marius, one of the consuls (Appian, Bell. Civ. i. 88). 
2 The Marian party. 
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ordered it. But as it was, Pompey caused a Roman 
who had thrice been consul to be brought in fetters 
and set before the tribunal where he himself was 
sitting, and examined him closely there, to the dis- 
tress and vexation of the audience. Then he ordered 
him to be led away and put to death. They say, 
moreover, that after Carbo had been led away to 
execution, when he saw the sword already drawn, 
he begged that a short respite and a convenient 
place might be afforded him, since his bowels dis- 
tressed him. Furthermore, Caius Oppius, the friend 
of Caesar, says that Pompey treated Quintus Valerius 
also with unnatural cruelty. For, understanding 
that Valerius was a man of rare scholarship and 
learning, when he was brought to him, Oppius says, 
Pompey took him aside, walked up and down with 
him, asked and learned what he wished from him, 
and then ordered his attendants to lead him away 
and put him to death at once. 

But when Oppius discourses about the enemies or 
friends of Caesar, one must be very cautious about 
believing him. Pompey was compelled to punish 
those enemies of Sulla who were most eminent, and 
whose capture was notorious; but as to the rest, he 
suffered as many as possible to escape detection, and 
even helped to send some out of the country. 
Again, when he had made up his mind to chastise 
the city of Himera because it had sided with the 
enemy, Sthenis, the popular leader there, requested 
audience of him, and told him that he would commit 
an injustice if he should let the real culprit go and 
destroy those who had done no wrong. And when 
Pompey asked him whom he meant by the real 
culprit, Sthenis said he meant himself, since he had 
persuaded his friends among the citizens, and forced 
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his enemies, into their course. Pompey, then, ad- 
miring the man’s frank speech and noble spirit, 
pardoned him first, and then all the rest. And 
again, on hearing that his soldiers were disorderly in 
their journeys, he put a seal upon their swords, and 
whosoever broke the seal was punished. 

XI. While he was thus engaged in settling the 
affairs of Sicily, he received a decree of the senate 
and a letter from Sulla ordering him to sail to Africa 
and wage war with all his might against Domitius. 
For Domitius had assembled there a much larger 
force than that with which Marius, no long time 
ago,! had crossed from Africa into Italy and con- 
founded the Roman state, making himself tyrant 
instead of exile. Accordingly, after making all his 
preparations with great speed, Pompey left Memmius, 
his sister’s husband, as governor of Sicily, while he 
himself put out to sea with a hundred and twenty 
galleys, and eight hundred transports conveying 
provisions, ammunition, money, and engines of war. 
No sooner had he landed with part of his ships at 
Utica,? and with part at Carthage, than seven thou- 
sand of the enemy deserted and came over to him; 
and his own army contained six complete legions. 

Here, we are told, a ludicrous thing happened to 
him. Some soldiers, it would seem, stumbled upon 
a treasure and got considerable amounts of money. 
When the matter became public, the rest of the army 
all fancied that the place was full of money which 
the Carthaginians had hidden away in some time of 
calamity. Accordingly, Pompey could do nothing with 
his soldiers for many days because they were hunting 
treasures, but he went about laughing at the spectacle 
of so many myriads of men digging and stirring up 
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the ground. At last they grew weary of the search 
and bade Pompey lead them where he pleased, 
assuring him that they had been sufficiently punished 
for their folly. 

XII. Domitius now drew up his army against 
Pompey, with a ravine in front of him which was 
rough and difficult to cross ; but a violent storm of 
wind and rain began in the morning and continued 
to rage, so that he gave up the idea of fighting that 
day and ordered a retreat. But Pompey, taking 
advantage of this opportunity, advanced swiftly to 
the attack, and crossed the ravine. The enemy met 
his attack in a disorderly and tumultuous fashion, 
not all of them indeed, nor with any uniformity ; 
besides, the wind veered round and drove the rain 
into their faces. However, the Romans also were 
troubled by the storm, since they could not see one 
another clearly, and Pompey himself narrowly escaped 
death by not being recognized, when a soldier de- 
manded the countersign from him and he gave it 
rather slowly. 

Nevertheless, they routed the enemy with great 
slaughter (it is said that out of twenty thousand 
only three thousand escaped), and hailed Pompey as 
Imperator. And when he said he would not accept 
the honour as long as the camp of the enemy was 
intact, but that if they thought him worthy of the 
appellation, they must first destroy that, his soldiers 
immediately made an assault upon the ramparts ; and 
Pompey fought without his helmet, for fear of a peril 
like the one he had just escaped. The camp was 
soon taken, and Domitius was slain. Then some of 
the cities submitted at once to Pompey, and others 
were taken by storm. King Iarbas also, the con- 
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federate of Domitius, was captured, and his king- 
dom given to Hiempsal. Taking advantage of the 
good fortune and momentum of his army, Pompey 
now invaded Numidia. He marched through the 
country for many days, conquered all who came in 
his way, and made potent and terrible again the 
Barbarians’ fear of the Romans, which had reached 
a low ebb. Nay, he declared that even the wild 
beasts in African lairs must not be left without 
experience of the courage and strength of the 
Romans, and therefore spent a few days in hunting 
lions and elephants. It took him only forty days all 
told, they say, to bring his enemies to naught, get 
Africa into his power, and adjust the relations of its 
kings, though he was but twenty-four years of age. 

XIII. On his return to Utica, a letter from Sulla 
was brought to him, in which he was commanded to 
send home the rest of his army, but to remain there 
himself with one legion, awaiting the arrival of the 
general who was to succeed him. Pompey himself 
gave no sign of the deep distress which these orders 
caused him, but his soldiers made their indignation 
manifest. When Pompey asked them to go home 
before him, they began to revile Sulla, declared they 
would not forsake their general, and insisted that he 
should not trust the tyrant.. At first, then, Pompey 
tried what words could do to appease and mollify 
them; but when he was unable to persuade them, 
he came down from his tribunal and withdrew to his 
tent in tears. Then his soldiers seized him and set 
him again upon his tribunal, and a great part of the 
day was consumed in this way, they urging him to 
remain and keep his command, and he begging them 
to obey and not to raise a sedition. At last, when 
their clamours and entreaties increased, he swore 
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with an oath that he would kill himself if they 
used force with him, and even then they would 
hardly stop. 

Sulla’s first tidings of the affair were that Pompey 
was in revolt, and he told his friends that it was 
evidently his fate, now that he was an old man, to 
have his contests with boys. This he said because 
Marius also, who was quite a young man, had given 
him very great trouble and involved him in the most 
extreme perils. But when he learned the truth, 
and perceived that everybody was sallying forth to 
welcome Pompey and accompany him home with 
marks of goodwill, he was eager to outdo them. So 
he went out and met him, and after giving him the 
warmest welcome, saluted him in a loud voice as 
“Magnus,” or The Great, and ordered those who were 
by to give him this surname. Others, however, say 
that this title was first given him in Africa by the 
whole army, but received authority and weight when 
thus confirmed by Sulla. Pompey himself, however, 
was last of all to use it, and it was only after a long 
time, when he was sent as pro-consul to Spain against 
Sertorius, that he began to subscribe himself in his 
letters and ordinances “ Pompeius Magnus” ; for the 
name had become familiar and was no longer in- 
vidious. 

And herein we may fittingly respect and admire 
the ancient Romans; they did not bestow such titles 
and surnames as a reward for successes in war and 
military command alone, but also adorned with them 
the high qualities and achievements of their states- 
men. At any rate, in two such cases the people 
bestowed the title of “Maximus,” which signifies 
the Greatest : upon Valerius, for reconciling them with 
the senate when it was at variance with them;! and 

1 After the famous secession of the plebs, in 494 B.c. 
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upon Fabius Rullus,! because he expelled from the 
senate certain descendants of freedmen who had 
been enrolled in it on account of their wealth. 

XIV. After this, Pompey asked for a triumph, but 
Sulla opposed his request. The law, he said, per- 
mitted only a consul or a praetor to celebrate a 
triumph, but no one else. ‘Therefore the first Scipio, 
after conquering the Carthaginians in Spain in far 
greater conflicts, did not ask for a triumph; for he 
was not consul, nor even praetor. And if Pompey, 
who had scarcely grown a beard as yet, and who was 
too young to be a senator, should ride into the city 
in a triumph, it would not only make Sulla’s govern- 
ment’ altogether odious, but also Pompey’s honour. 
This was what Sulla said to Pompey, declaring that 
he would not allow his request, but would oppose 
him and thwart his ambition if he refused to listen 
to him. 

Pompey, however, was not cowed, but bade Sulla 
reflect that more worshipped the rising than the 
setting sun, intimating that his own power was on 
the increase, while that of Sulla was on the wane 
and fading away. Sulla did not hear the words 
distinctly, but seeing, from their looks and gestures, 
that those who did hear them were amazed, he 
asked what it was that had been said. When he 
learned what it was, he was astounded at the bold- 
ness of Pompey, and cried out twice in succession: 
“Let him triumph!” Further, when many showed 
displeasure and indignation at his project, Pompey, 
we are told, was all the more desirous of annoying 
them, and tried to ride into the city on a chariot 
drawn by four elephants; for he had brought many 


1 Cf. the Fabius Maximus, i. 2. It was in the capacity of 
censor, 304 B.c., that Rullus thus purified the senate. 
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from Africa which he had captured from its kings. 
But the gate of the city was too narrow, and he 
therefore gave up the attempt and changed over to 
his horses. Moreover, when his soldiers, who had 
not got as much as they expected, were inclined to 
raise a tumult and impede the triumph, he said he 
did not care at all, but would rather give up his 
triumph than truckle to them. Then Servilius, a 
man of distinction, and one who had been most 
opposed to Pompey’s triumph, said he now saw that 
Pompey was really great, and worthy of the honour. 
And it is clear that he might also have been easily 
made a senator at that time, had he wished it; but 
he was not eager for this, as they say, since he was 
in the chase for reputation of a surprising sort. And 
indeed it would have been nothing wonderful for 
Pompey to be a senator before he was of age for it ; 
but it was a dazzling honour for him to celebrate a 
triumph before he was a senator. And this con- 
tributed not a little to win him the favour of the 
multitude ; for the people were delighted to have 
him still classed among the knights after a triumph. 

XV. Sulla, however, was annoyed at seeing to what 
a height of reputation and power Pompey was advanc- 
ing, but being ashamed to obstruct his career, he kept 
quiet. Only, when in spite of him and against his 
wishes Pompey made Lepidus consul,! by canvassing 
for him and making the people zealously support 
him through their goodwill towards himself, seeing 
Pompey going off through the forum with a throng, 
Sulla said: “I see, young man, that you rejoice in 
your victory ; and surely it was a generous and noble 
thing for Lepidus, the worst of men, to be pro- 
claimed consul by a larger vote than Catulus, the 


1 In 79 B.c. 
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1 karegnxevaxas with Bekker and 8: wapeoxevaxas. 
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best of men, because you influenced the people to 
take this course. Now, however, it is time for you 
to be wide awake and watchful of your interests ; 
you have made your adversary stronger than your- 
self.” But Sulla showed most clearly that he was not 
well-disposed to Pompey by the will which he wrote. 
For whereas he bequeathed gifts to other friends, 
and made some of them guardians of his son, he 
omitted all mention of Pompey. And yet Pompey 
bore this with great. composure, and loyally, inso- 
much that when Lepidus and sundry others tried to 
prevent the body of Sulla from being buried in the 
Campus Martius, or even from receiving public burial 
honours, he came to the rescue, and gave to the 
interment alike honour and security.! 

XVI. Soon after the death of Sulla,” his prophecies 
were fulfilled, and Lepidus tried to assume Sulla’s 
powers. He took no circuitous route and used no 
pretence, but appeared at once in arms, stirring up 
anew and gathering about himself the remnants of 
faction, long enfeebled, which had escaped the hand 
of Sulla. His colleague, Catulus, to whom the in- 
corrupt and sounder element in the senate and people 
attached themselves, was the greatest Roman of the 
time in the estimate set upon his wisdom and justice, 
but was thought better adapted for political than 
military leadership. The situation itself, therefore 
demanded Pompey, who was not long in deciding 
what course to take. He took the side of the nobility, 
and was appointed commander of an army against 
Lepidus, who had already stirred up a large part of 
Italy and was employing Brutus to hold eigeipine 
Gaul with an army. 


1 Cf. the Swla, chapter xxxvili. 
* 78 B.C, 
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Other opponents against whom Pompey came were 
easily mastered by him, but at Mutina, in Gaul, he 
lay a long while besieging Brutus. Meanwhile, 
Lepidus had made a hasty rush upon Rome, and 
sitting down before it, was demanding a second con- 
sulship, and terrifying the citizens with a vast throng 
of followers. But their fear was dissipated by a 
letter brought from Pompey, announcing that he 
had brought the war to a close without a battle. 
For Brutus, whether he himself betrayed his army, 
or whether his army changed sides and betrayed 
him, put himself in the hands of Pompey, and 
receiving an escort of horsemen, retired to a little 
town upon the Po. Here, after a single day had 
passed, he was slain by Geminius, who was sent by 
Pompey to do the deed. And Pompey was much 
blamed for this. For as soon as the army of Brutus 
changed sides, he wrote to the senate that Brutus 
had surrendered to him of his own accord ; then he 
sent another letter denouncing the man after he had 
been put to death. The Brutus who, with Cassius, 
killed Caesar, was a son of this Brutus, a man who 
was like his father neither in his wars nor in his 
death, as is written in his Life. As for Lepidus, 
moreover, as soon as he was expelled from Italy, he 
made his way over to Sardinia. There he fell sick 
and died of despondency, which was due, as we are 
told, not to the loss of his cause, but to his coming 
accidentally upon a writing from which he discovered 
that his wife was an adulteress. 

XVII. But a general quite unlike Lepidus, namely 
Sertorius, was in possession of Spain, and was threat- 
ening the Romans like a formidable cloud. As if 
for a final disease of the state, the civil wars had 
poured all their venom into this man. He had 
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already slain many of the inferior commanders, and 
was now engaged with Metellus Pius, an illustrious 
man and a good soldier, but, as men thought, too slow 
by reason of his years in following up the oppor- 
tunities of war, and outdistanced when events swept 
along at high speed. For Sertorius attacked him 
recklessly and in robber fashion, and by his ambus- 
cades and flanking movements confounded a man 
who was practised in regular contests only, and com- 
manded immobile and heavy-armed troops.!_ Pompey, 
therefore, who kept his army under his command, 
tried to get himself sent out to reinforce Metellus, and 
although Catulus ordered him to disband his soldiers, 
he would not do so, but remained under arms near the 
city, ever making some excuse or other, until the 
senate gave him the command, on motion of Lucius 
Philippus. On this occasion, too, they say that a 
certain senator asked with amazement if Philippus 
thought it necessary to send Pompey out as pro- 
consul. “No indeed!” said Philippus, “but as 
pro-consuls,”’ implying that both the consuls of that 
year were good for nothing. 

XVIII. When Pompey arrived in Spain,? the 
reputation of a new commander produced the usual 
results ; he transformed the men of Metellus with 
fresh hopes, and those nations which were not very 
firmly leagued with Sertorius began to be restless 
and change sides. Thereupon Sertorius disseminated 
haughty speeches against Pompey, and _ scoffingly 
said he should Have needed but a cane and whip 
for this boy, were he not in fear of that old woman, 
meaning Metellus.? In fact, however, he kept very 
close watch on Pompey, and was afraid of him, and 


1 Cf. the Sertorius, xii. 5. 2 In 76 B.C. 
3 Cf. the Sertorius, xix. 6. 
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therefore conducted his campaign with more caution. 
For Metellus, contrary to all expectation, had become 
luxurious in his way of living and had given himself 
up completely to his pleasures; in fact, there had 
been all at once a great change in him towards pomp 
and extravagance,! so that this circumstance also 
brought Pompey an astonishing goodwill, and en- 
hanced his reputation, since he always maintained 
that simplicity in his habits which cost him no great 
effort ; for he was naturally temperate and orderly in 
his desires. 

The war had many phases, but what most vexed 
Pompey was the capture of Lauron by Sertorius. 
For when he supposed that his enemy was surrounded, 
and had made some boasts about it, all of a sudden 
it turned out that he was himself completely en- 
veloped. He was therefore afraid to stir, and had 
to look on while the city was burned before his 
eyes.2,.. However, near Valentia he conquered 
Herennius and Perpenna, men of military experience 
among the refugees with Sertorius, and generals 
under him, and slew more than ten thousand of their 
men. 

XIX. Elated by this achievement and full of 
pride, he made all haste to attack Sertorius himself, 
that Metellus might not share in the victory. By 
the river Sucro, though it was now late in the day, 
they joined battle, both fearing the arrival of 
Metellus; the one wished to fight alone, the other 
wished to have only one antagonist. Well, then, 
the struggle had a doubtful issue, for one wing on 
each side was victorious; but of the generals, 
Sertorius bore away the more honour, for he put to 


1 Cf. the Sertorius, xiii. 1 f. 
2 Cf. the Sertorius, chapter xviii. 
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flight the enemy in front of his position. But 
Pompey, who was on horseback, was attacked by a 
tall man who fought on foot; when they came to 
close quarters and were at grips, the strokes of their 
swords fell upon each other’s hands, but not with 
like result, for Pompey was merely wounded, where- 
as he lopped off the hand of his opponent. Then, 
when more foes rushed upon him together, his troops 
being now routed, he made his escape, contrary to 
all expectation, by abandoning to the enemy his 
horse, which had golden head-gear and ornamented 
trappings of great value. They fought with one 
another over the division of these spoils, and so 
were left behind in the pursuit.) At break of day, 
however, both generals drew up their forces again 
to make the victory assured, but on the approach of 
Metellus, Sertorius retired and his army dispersed. 
His men were accustomed to scatter in this way, and 
then to come together again, so that often Sertorius 
wandered about alone, and often took the field again 
with an army of a hundred and fifty thousand men, 
like a winter torrent suddenly swollen. 

Pompey, then, when he went to meet Metellus 
after the battle and they were near each other, 
ordered his lictors to lower their fasces, out of 
deference to Metellus as his superior in rank. But 
Metellus would not allow this, and in all other ways 
was considerate of him, not assuming any superiority 
as a man of consular rank and the elder, except that 
when they shared the same camp the watchword was 
given out to all from the tent of Metellus; but for 
the most part they encamped apart. For their 
versatile enemy used to cut off their communications 


1 Cf. the Sertorius, xix. 4. 
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and separate them, and showed great skill in appearing 
in many places within a short time, and in drawing 
them from one contest into another. And finally, 
by cutting off their supplies, plundering the country, 
and getting control of the sea, he drove both of 
them out of that part of Spain which was under him, 
and forced them to take refuge in other provinces 
for lack of provisions.! 

XX. When Pompey had exhausted most of his 
private resources and spent them on the war, he asked 
money of the senate, threatening to come back to 
Italy with his army if they did not send it. Lucullus 
was consul at this time, and was not on good terms 
with Pompey, but since he was soliciting the conduct 
of the Mithridatic war for himself, made great efforts 
to have the money sent,? for fear of furthering 
Pompey’s desire to let Sertorius go, and march 
against Mithridates, an antagonist whose subjection, 
as it was thought, would bring great glory and 
involve little difficulty. But in the meantime 
Sertorius was treacherously killed by his friends,® 
and Perpenna, the ringleader among them, attempted 
to carry on his work. He had indeed the same 
forces and equipment, but lacked equal judgement 
in the use of them. Accordingly, Pompey took the 
field against him at once, and perceiving that he had 
no fixed plan of campaign, sent out ten cohorts as a 
decoy for him, giving them orders to scatter at 
random over the plain. Perpenna attacked these 
cohorts, and was engaged in their pursuit, when 
Pompey appeared in force, joined battle, and won a 
complete victory. Most of Perpenna’s officers 

1 Cf. the Sertorius, ard xxi. 

* Cf. the Lucullue, v. 


5 In 72 B.c., two years ore Lucullus had set out against 
Mithridates. 
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perished in the battle, but Perpenna himself was 
brought before Pompey, who ordered him to be put. 
to death. In this he did not show ingratitude, nor 
that he was unmindful of what had happened in 
Sicily,! as some allege against him, but exercised 
great forethought and salutary judgement for the 
commonwealth. For Perpenna, who had come into 
possession of the papers of Sertorius, offered to 
produce letters from the chief men at Rome, who 
had desired to subvert the existing order and change 
the form of government, and had therefore invited 
Sertorius into Italy. Pompey, therefore, fearing 
that this might stir up greater wars than those now 
ended, put Perpenna to death and burned the letters 
without even reading them. 

XXI. After this, he remained in Spain long 
enough to quell the greatest disorders and compose 
and settle such affairs as were in the most inflam- 
matory state; then he led his army back to Italy, 
where, as chance would have it, he found the 
servile war at its height. For this reason, too, 
Crassus, who had the command in that war, pre- 
cipitated the battle at great hazard, and was success- 
ful, killing twelve thousand three hundred of the 
enemy. Even in this success, however, fortune 
somehow or other included Pompey, since five 
thousand fugitives from the battle fell in his way, 
all of whom he slew, and then stole a march on 
Crassus by writing to the senate that Crassus had 
conquered the gladiators in a pitched battle, but 
that he himself had extirpated the war entirely.? 


1 Cf. chapter x. 2, where there is nothing to imply that 
Perpenna put Pompey under obligations to him, except that 
he made no resistance. ; 

2 Cf. the Crassus, xi. 7. 
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And it was agreeable to the Romans to hear this said 
and to repeat it, so kindly did they feel towards him ; 
while as for Spain and Sertorius, there was no one 
who would have said, even in jest, that the entire 
work of their subjugation was performed by any 
one else than Pompey. 

Nevertheless, mingled with the great honour 
shown the man and the great expectations cherished 
of him, there was also considerable suspicion and 
fear; men said he would not disband his army, but 
would make his way by force of arms and absolute 
power straight to the polity of Sulla. Wherefore 
those who ran out and greeted him on his way, out 
of their goodwill, were no more numerous than those 
who did it out of fear. But Pompey soon removed 
this suspicion also by declaring that he would dis- 
band his army after his triumph. Then there re- 
mained but one accusation for envious tongues to 
make, namely, that he devoted himself more to the 
people than to the senate, and had determined to 
restore the authority of the tribunate, which Sulla 
had overthrown, and to court the favour of the 
many; which was true. For there was nothing on 
which the Roman people had more frantically set 
their affections, or for which they had a greater 
yearning, than to behold that office again. Pompey 
therefore regarded it as a great good fortune that he 
had the opportunity for this political measure, since 
he could have found no other favour with which to 
repay the goodwill of his fellow-citizens, if another 
had anticipated him in this. 

XXII. Accordingly, a second triumph was de- 
creed him,! and the consulship. It was not on this 
account, however, that men thought him admirable 


1 In 71 B.c. 
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and great, nay, they considered this circumstance a 
proof of his splendid distinction, that Crassus, the 
richest statesman of his time, the ablest speaker, 
and the greatest man, who looked down on Pompey 
himself and everybody else, had not the courage 
to sue for the consulship until he had asked the 
support of Pompey. Pompey, moreover, was de- 
lighted, since he had long wanted an opportunity 
of doing him some service and kindness, and there- 
fore granted his request readily and solicited the 
people in his behalf, announcing that he should be 
no less grateful to them for such a colleague than 
for the consulship. Notwithstanding, after they had 
been elected consuls, they differed on all points, and 
were constantly in collision.1_ In the senate, Crassus 
had more weight; but among the people the power 
of Pompey was great. For he gave them back their 
tribunate, and suffered the courts of justice to be 
transferred again to the knights by law.? But the 
most agreeable of all spectacles was that which he 
afforded the people when he appeared in person and 
solicited his discharge from military service. 

It is customary for a Roman knight, when he has 
served for the time fixed by law, to lead his horse 
into the forum before the two men who are called 
censors, and after enumerating all the generals and 
imperators under whom he has served, and render- 
ing an account of his service in the field, to receive 
his discharge. Honours and penalties are also 
awarded, according to the career of each. 

At this time, then, the censors Gellius and 
Lentulus were sitting in state, and the knights were 


1 Cf. the Crassus, xii. 1 f. : 
2 By a law passed in the time of Sulla, only senators were 
eligible as judges. 
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passing in review before them, when Pompey was 
seen coming down the descent into the forum, other- 
wise marked by the insignia of his office, but lead- 
ing his horse with his own hand. When he was near 
and could be plainly seen, he ordered his lictors to 
make way for him, and led his horse up to the 
tribunal. The people were astonished and kept 
perfect silence, and the magistrates were awed and 
delighted at the sight. Then the senior censor put 
the question: “Pompeius Magnus, I ask thee whether 
thou hast performed all the military services re- 
quired by law?” Then Pompey said with a loud 
voice: “I have performed them all, and all under 
myself as imperator.” On hearing this, the people 
gave a loud shout, and it was no longer possible to 
check their cries of joy, but the censors rose up and 
accompanied Pompey to his home, thus gratifying 

the citizens, who followed with applause. } 
XXIII. When Pompey’s term of office was now 
about to expire, and his differences with Crassus 
were increasing, a certain Caius Aurelius, who, 
though belonging to the equestrian order, had never 
meddled in public affairs, ascended the rostra at an 
assembly of the people, and came forward to say that 
Jupiter had appeared to him in his sleep, bidding him 
tell the consuls not to lay down their office before 
they had become friends. After these words had 
been said, Pompey stood motionless, but Crassus took 
the initiative, clasped his hand and greeted him, and 
then said: “I think [ do nothing ignoble or mean, 
my fellow-citizens, in yielding first to Pompey, whom 
you were pleased to call Magnus when he was still 
beardless, and to whom you decreed two triumphs 
before he was a senator.” Upon this, they were 

reconciled, and afterwards laid down their office.! 
1 Cf. the Crassus, xii. 3 f. 171 
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Now, Crassus continued the manner of life which 
he had chosen at the outset; but Pompey ceased 
his frequent appearances as an advocate, gradually 
forsook the forum, rarely shewed himself in public, 
and when he did, it was always with a retinue of 
followers. In fact, it was no longer easy to meet 
him or even to see him without a throng around 
him, but he took the greatest pleasure in making 
his appearance attended by large crowds, encom- 
passing his presence thus with majesty and pomp, 
and thinking that he must keep his dignity free 
from contact and familiar association with the multi- 
tude. For life in the robes of peace has a dangerous 
tendency to diminish the reputation of those whom 
war has made great and ill suited for democratic 
equality. Such men claim that precedence in the 
city also which they have in the field, while those 
who achieve less distinction in the field feel it to be 
intolerable if in the city at any rate they have no 
advantage. ‘Therefore when the people find a man 
active in the forum who has shone in camps and 
triumphs, they depress and humiliate him, but when 
he renounces and withdraws from such activity, they 
leave his military reputation and power untouched 
by their envy. How true this is, events themselves 
soon showed. 

XXIV. The power of the pirates had its seat in 
Cilicia at first, and at the outset it was venturesome 
and elusive; but it took on confidence and boldness 
during the Mithridatic war,! because it lent itself to 
the king’s service. Then, while the Romans were 
embroiled in civil wars at the gates of Rome, the 
sea was left unguarded, and gradually drew and 
enticed them on until they no longer attacked navi- 


1 88-85, 83-81, 74 B.c. 
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gators only, but also laid waste islands and maritime 
cities. And presently men whose wealth gave them 
power, and those whose lineage was illustrious, and 
those who laid claim to superior intelligence, began 
to embark on piratical craft and share their enter- 
prises, feeling that the occupation brought them a 
certain reputation and distinction. There were also 
fortified roadsteads and signal-stations for piratical 
craft in many places, and fleets put in here which 
were not merely furnished for their peculiar work 
with sturdy crews, skilful pilots, and light and 
speedy ships; nay, more annoying than the fear 
which they inspired was the odious extravagance of 
their equipment, with their gilded sails, and purple 
awnings, and silvered oars, as if they rioted in their 
iniquity and plumed themselves upon it. Their 
flutes and stringed instruments and drinking bouts 
along every coast, their seizures of persons in high 
command, and their ransomings of captured cities, 
were a disgrace to the Roman supremacy. For, you 
see, the ships of the pirates numbered more than a 
thousand, and the cities captured by them four 
hundred. Besides, they attacked and plundered 
places of refuge and sanctuaries hitherto inviolate, 
such as those of Claros, Didyma, and Samothrace ; 
the temple of Chthonian Earth at Hermione ; that 
of Asclepias in Epidaurus; those of Poseidon at 
the Isthmus, at Taenarum, and at Calauria; those of 
Apollo at Actium and Leucas; and those of Hera at 
Samos, at Argos, and at Lacinium. They also 
offered strange sacrifices of their own at Olympus,! 
and celebrated there certain secret rites, among 
which those of Mithras continue to the present time, 
having been first instituted by them. 


1 A town in southern Asia Minor, one of the strongholds 
of the pirates. 
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But they heaped most insults upon the Romans, 
even going up from the sea along their roads and 
plundering there, and sacking the neighbouring 
villas. Once, too, they seized two praetors, Sex- 
tilius and Bellinus, in their purple-edged robes, and 
carried them away, together with their attendants 
and lictors. They also captured a daughter of 
Antonius, a man who had celebrated a triumph, as 
she was going into the country, and exacted a large 
ransom for her. But their crowning insolence was 
this. Whenever a captive cried out that he was 
a Roman and gave his name, they would pretend to 
be frightened out of their senses, and would smite 
their thighs, and fall down before him entreating 
him to pardon them; and he would be convinced of 
their sincerity, seeing them so humbly suppliant. 
Then some would put Roman boots on his feet, and 
others would throw a toga round him, in order, 
forsooth, that there might be no mistake about him 
again. And after thus mocking the man for a long 
time and getting their fill of amusement from him, 
at last they would let down a ladder in mid ocean 
and bid him disembark and go on his way rejoicing ; 
and if he did not wish to go, they would push him 
overboard themselves and drown him. 

XXV. This power extended its operations over 
the whole of our Mediterranean Sea, making it un- 
navigable and closed to all commerce. This was 
what most of all inclined the Romans, who were 
hard put to it to get provisions and expected a great 
scarcity, to send out Pompey with a commission to 
take the sea away from the pirates. Gabinius, one 
of Pompey’s intimates, drew up a law which’ gave 
him, not an admiralty, but an out-and-out monarchy 
and irresponsible power over all men. For the law 
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gave him dominion over the sea this side of the 
pillars of Hercules, and over all the mainland to the 
distance of four hundred furlongs from the sea. 
These limits included almost all places in the Roman 
world, and the greatest nations and most powerful 
kings were comprised within them. Besides this, he 
was empowered to choose fifteen legates from the 
senate for the several principalities, and to take from 
the public treasuries and the tax-collectors as much 
money as he wished, and to have two hundred ships, 
with full power over the number and levying of 
soldiers and oarsmen. 

When these provisions of the law were read in 
the assembly,! the people received them with 
excessive pleasure, but the chief and most influential 
- men of the senate thought that such unlimited and 
absolute power, while it was beyond the reach of 
envy, was yet a thing to be feared. Therefore they 
all opposed the law, with the exception of Caesar ; 
he advocated the law, not because he cared in the 
least for Pompey, but because from the outset he 
sought to ingratiate himself with the people and 
win their support. The rest vehemently attacked 
Pompey. And when one of the consuls told him 
that if he emulated Romulus he would not escape the 
fate of Romulus,? he was near being torn in pieces 
by the multitude. Moreover, when Catulus came 
forward to speak against the law the people had 
regard enough for him to be quiet for some time; 
but after he had spoken at length in Pompey’s 
praise and without any disparagement of him, and 
then counselled the people to spare such a man and 


1 In 67 B.c., Pompey being then thirty-nine years old. 
* That is, he would be mysteriously put out of the way. 
Cf. the Romulus, chapter xxvii. 
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not expose him to successive wars and perils, asking, 
““Whom else will you have if you lose him?” all 
with one accord replied, “Thyself.” Catulus, 
accordingly, since he could not persuade them, 
retired ; but when Roscius came forward to speak, 
no one would listen to him. He therefore made 
signs with his fingers that they should not choose 
Pompey alone to this command, but give him a 
colleague. At this, we are told, the people were 
incensed and gave forth such a shout that a raven 
flying over the forum was stunned by it and fell 
down into the throng. From this it appears that 
such falling of birds is not due to a rupture and 
division of the air wherein a great vacuum is pro- 
duced, but that they are struck by the blow of the 
voice, which raises a surge and billow in the air 
when it is borne aloft loud and strong. 

XXVI. For the time being, then, the assembly 
was dissolved ; but when the day came for the vote 
upon the law, Pompey withdrew privately into the 
country. On hearing, however, that the law had 
been passed, he entered the city by night, feeling 
that he was sure to awaken envy if the people 
thronged to meet him. But when day came, he 
appeared in public and offered sacrifice, and at an 
assembly held for him he managed to get many 
other things besides those already voted, and almost 
doubled his armament. For five hundred ships were 
manned for him, and a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men-at-arms and five thousand horsemen were 
‘raised. Twenty-four men who had held command 
or served as praetors were chosen from the senate 
by him, and he had two quaestors. And since the 
prices of provisions immediately fell, the people 
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were moved to say in their joy that the very name 
of Pompey had put an end to the war. 

However, he divided the waters and the adjacent 
coasts! of the Mediterranean Sea into thirteen 
districts, and assigned to each a certain number of 
ships with a commander, and with his forces thus 
scattered in all quarters he encompassed whole fleets 
of piratical ships that fell in his way, and straight- 
way hunted them down and brought them into port ; 
others succeeded in dispersing and escaping, and 
sought their hive, as it were, hurrying from all 
quarters into Cilicia. Against these Pompey in- 
tended to proceed in person with his sixty best 
ships. He did not, however, sail against them until 
he had entirely cleared of their pirates the Tyrr- 
henian Sea, the Libyan Sea, and the sea about 
Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily, in forty days all told. 
This was owing to his own tireless energy and the 
zeal of his lieutenants. 

XXVII. But the consul Piso at Rome, out of 
wrath and envy, was interfering with Pompey’s 
equipment and discharging his crews; Pompey 
therefore sent his fleet round to Brundisium, while 
he himself went up by way of Tuscany to Rome. On 
learning of this, the citizens all streamed out into 
the road, just as if they had not escorted him forth 
only a few days before. What caused their joy was 
the unhoped for rapidity of the change, the market 
being now filled to overflowing with provisions. 
As a consequence Piso came near being deprived of 
his consulship, and Gabinius had the requisite law 
already written out. But Pompey prevented this, 
as well as other hostile acts, and after arranging 
everything else in a reasonable manner and getting 


1 Cf. chapter xxv. 2 
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what he wanted, went down to Brundisium and set 
sail. But though his immediate business was urgent 
and he sailed past other cities in his haste, still, he 
could not pass Athens by, but went up into the city, 
sacrificed to the gods, and addressed the people. 
Just as he was leaving the city, he read two inscrip- 
tions, each of a single verse, addressed to him, one 
inside the gate :— 


‘¢ As thou knowest thou art mortal, in so far thou art 
a god;”’ 


and the other outside :— 


‘We awaited, we saluted, we have seen, and now 
conduct thee forth.” 


Some of the pirate bands that were still roving at 
large begged for mercy, and since he treated them 
humanely, and after seizing their ships and persons 
did them no further harm, the rest became hopeful 
of mercy too, and made their escape from the other 
commanders, betook themselves to Pompey with 
their wives and children, and surrendered to him. 
All these he spared, and it was chiefly by their aid 
that he tracked down, seized, and punished those 
who were still lurking in concealment because con- 
scious of unpardonable crimes. 

XXVIII. But the most numerous and powerful 
had bestowed their families and treasures and useless 
folk in forts and strong citadels near the Taurus 
mountains, while they themselves manned _ their 
ships and awaited Pompey’s attack near the promon- 
tory of Coracesium in Cilicia; here they were 
defeated in a battle and then besieged. At last, 
however, they sent suppliant messages and _sur- 
rendered themselves, together with the cities and 
islands of which they were in control; these they 
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had fortified, making them hard to get at and diffi- 
cult to take by storm. The war was therefore 
brought to an end and all piracy driven from the 
sea in less than three months, and besides many 
other ships, Pompey received in surrender ninety 
which had brazen beaks. The men themselves, who 
were more than twenty thousand in number, he did 
not once think of putting to death; and yet to let 
them go and suffer them to disperse or band together 
again, poor, warlike, and numerous as they were, he 
thought was not well. Reflecting, therefore, that 
by nature man neither is nor becomes a wild or an 
unsocial creature, but is transformed by the unnatural 
practice of vice, whereas he may be softened by 
new customs and a change of place and life; also 
that even wild beasts put off their fierce and savage 
ways when they partake of a gentler mode of life, he 
determined to transfer the men from the sea to land, 
and let them have a taste of gentle life by being 
accustomed to dwell in cities and to till the ground. 
Some of them, therefore, were received and incor- 
porated into the small and half-deserted cities ot 
Cilicia, which acquired additional territory; and 
after restoring the city of Soli, which had lately 
been devastated by Tigranes, the king of Armenia, 
Pompey settled many there. To most of them, 
however, he gave as a residence Dyme in Achaea, 
which was then bereft of men and had much good 
land. 

XXIX. Well, then, his maligners found fault with 
these measures, and even his best friends were not 
pleased with his treatment of Metellus in Crete. 
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Metellus, a kinsman of the Metellus who was a 
colleague of Pompey in Spain, had been sent as 
general to Crete before Pompey was chosen to his 
command ; for Crete was a kind of second source 
for pirates, next to Cilicia. Metellus hemmed in 
many of them and was killing and destroying them. 
But those who still survived and were besieged 
sent suppliant messages to Pompey and invited him 
into the island, alleging that it was a part of his 
government, and that all parts of it were within the 
limit to be measured from the sea.1 Pompey 
accepted the invitation and wrote to Metellus 
putting a stop to his war. He also wrote the 
cities not to pay any attention to Metellus, and sent 
them one of his own officers as general, namely, 
Lucius Octavius, who entered the strongholds of the 
besieged pirates and fought on their side, thus 
making Pompey not only odious and oppressive, but 
actually ridiculous, since he lent his name to godless 
miscreants, and threw around them the mantle of 
his reputation to serve like a charm against evil, 
through envy and jealousy of Metellus. For not 
even Achilles played the part of a man, men said, 
but that of a youth wholly crazed and frantic in his 
quest of glory, when he made a sign to the rest 
which prevented them from smiting Hector, 


“‘Lest some one else win honour by the blow, 
and he come only second ”’ ; 2 


whereas Pompey actually fought in behalf of the 
common enemy and saved their lives, that he might 
rob of his triumph a general who had toiled hard 
to win it. Metellus, however, would not give in, 


1 Cf. chapter xxv. 2. 2 Iliad, xxii. 207. 
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but captured the pirates and punished them, and 
then sent Octavius away after insulting and abusing 
him before the army. 

XXX. When word was brought to Rome that the 
war against the pirates was at an end, and that 
Pompey, now at leisure, was visiting the cities, 
Manlius, one of the popular tribunes, proposed a law 
giving Pompey all the country and forces which 
Lucullus commanded, with the addition, too, of 
Bithynia, which Glabrio? had, and the commission 
to wage war upon Mithridates and Tigranes, the 
kings, retaining also his naval force and his dominion 
over the sea as he had originally received them. 
But this meant the placing of the Roman supremacy 
entirely in the hands of one man; for the only 
provinces which were held to be excluded from his 
sway by the former law, namely, Phrygia, Lycaonia, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Upper Colchis, and Ar- 
menia, these were now added to it, together with the 
military forces which Lucullus had used in his con- 
quest of Mithridates and Tigranes. But though 
Lucullus was thus robbed of the glory of his achieve- 
ments, and was receiving a successor who would 
enjoy his triumph rather than prosecute the war,’ 
this was of less concern to the aristocratic party, 
although they did think that the man was unjustly 
and thanklessly treated; they were, however, dis- 
pleased at the power given to Pompey, which they 
regarded as establishing a tyranny, and privately 
exhorted and encouraged one another to attack the 
law, and not to surrender their freedom. But when 

1 More correctly, Manilius. The Manilian law was passed 
in 66 B.c. Cf. the oration of Cicero Pro Lege Manilia. 

2 Glabrio, consul in 67 B.c., had been sent out to supersede 


Lucullus. 
3 Cf. the Lucullus, xxxv. 7. 
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the time came, their hearts failed them through fear 
of the people, and all held their peace except Catulus ; 
he denounced the law at great length and the tribune 
who proposed it, and when none of the people would 
listen to him, he called out in loud tones from the 
rostra urging the senate again and again to seek out 
a mountain, as their forefathers had done,! or a lofty 
rock, whither they might fly for refuge and preserve 
their freedom. But still the law was passed by 
all the tribes, as we are told, and Pompey, in his 
absence, was proclaimed master of almost all the 
powers which Sulla had exercised after subduing the 
city in armed warfare. Pompey himself, however, on 
receiving his letters and learning what had been 
decreed, while his friends surrounded him with their 
congratulations, frowned, we are told, smote his thigh, 
and said, in the tone of one who was already op- 
pressed and burdened with command: “ Alas for 
my endless tasks ! How much better it were to be 
an unknown man, if I am never to cease from military 
service, and cannot lay aside this load of envy and 
spend my time in the country with my wife!’ As 
he said this, even his intimate friends could not 
abide his dissimulation ; they knew that his enmity 
towards Lucullus gave fuel to his innate ambition 
and love of power, and made him all the more 
delighted. 

XXXI. And certainly his actions soon unmasked 
him. For he sent out edicts in all directions calling 
the soldiers to his standard, and summoned the 
subject potentates and kings into his presence. 
Moreover, as he traversed the country, he left 
nothing undisturbed that Lucullus had done, but 


1 In reference to the secession of the plebs to Mons Sacer. 


See the Coriolanus, chapter vi. 
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remitted punishments in many cases, and took away 
rewards, and did everything, in a word, with an 
eager desire to shew the admirers of that general 
that he was wholly without power. Lucullus ex- 
postulated through his friends, and it was decided 
that they should have a meeting; they met, there- 
fore, in Galatia. And since both were very great 
and very successful generals, their lictors had their 
rods alike wreathed with laurel when they met; but 
Lucullus was advancing from green and shady regions, 
while Pompey chanced to have made a long march 
through a parched and treeless country. Accordingly, 
when the lictors of Lucullus saw that Pompey’s 
laurels were withered and altogether faded, they 
took some of their own, which were fresh, and with 
them wreathed and decorated his rods. This was 
held to be a sign that Pompey was coming to rob 
Lucullus of the fruits of his victories and of his 
glory. Now, Lucullus had been consul before Pompey, 
and was older than he; but Pompey’s two triumphs 
gave him a greater dignity. At first, however, their 
interview was conducted with all possible civility 
and friendliness, each magnifying the other's exploits 
and congratulating him on his successes; but in the 
conferences which followed they could come to no 
_ fair or reasonable agreement, nay, they actually 
abused each other, Pompey charging Lucullus with | 
love of money, and Lucullus charging Pompey with 
love of power, and they were with difficulty separated 
by their friends. 

Furthermore, Lucullus, remaining in Galatia, as- 
signed parts of the conquered territory and made 
other gifts to whom he pleased ; while Pompey, en- 
camped at a little distance from him, tried to prevent 
any attention to his commands, and took away all 
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his soldiers from him, except sixteen hundred, whose 
mutinous spirit made them, as he thought, useless to 
himself and hostile to Lucullus.1_ Besides this, he 
would belittle the achievements of Lucullus, de- 
claring that he had waged war against mimic and 
shadowy kings only, while to himself there was now 
left the struggle against a real military force, and 
one disciplined by defeat, since Mithridates had now 
betaken himself to shields, swords, and horses. To 
this Lucullus retorted that Pompey was going forth 
to fight an image and shadow of war, following his 
custom of alighting, like a lazy carrion-bird, on bodies 
that others had killed, and tearing to pieces the 
scattered remnants of wars. For it was in this way 
that he had appropriated to himself the victories 
over Sertorius, Lepidus, and the followers of Spartacus, 
although they had actually been won by Metellus, 
Catulus, and Crassus. Therefore it was no wonder 
that he was trying to usurp the glory of the Pontic 
and Armenian wars, a man who had contrived to 
thrust himself in some way or other into the honour 
of a triumph for defeating runaway slaves.” 

XXXII. After this, Lucullus withdrew from those 
parts, and Pompey, having distributed his whole fleet 
so as to guard the sea between Phoenicia and the 
Bosporus, himself marched against Mithridates, who 
had a fighting force of thirty thousand foot and two 
thousand horse, but did not dare to offer battle. To 
begin with, the king was strongly encamped on a 
mountain which was difficult of assault, but abandoned 
it, supposing that it had no water. Pompey took pos- 
session of this very mountain, and judging by the 
nature of the vegetation and by the channels in the 
slopes that the place had springs, ordered his men to 


1 Cf. the Lucullus, xvi. 1-4. 2 Cf. chapter xxi. 2. 
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sink wells everywhere. At once, then, his camp was 
abundantly supplied with water, and men wondered 
that in all the time of his encampment there Mithri- 
dates had been ignorant of this possibility. Next, 
he invested the king’s camp and walled him in. 
But after enduring a siege of forty-five days, Mithri- 
dates succeeded in stealing off with his most effective 
troops ; the sick and unserviceable he killed. Then, 
however, Pompey overtook him near the Euphrates 
river, and encamped close by; and fearing lest the 
king should get the advantage of him by crossing 
the Euphrates, he put his army in battle array and 
led it against him at midnight. At this time Mithri- 
dates is said to have seen a vision in his sleep, re- 
vealing what should come to pass. He dreamed that 
he was sailing the Pontic Sea with a fair wind, and 
was already in sight of the Bosporus, and was greet- 
ing pleasantly his fellow-voyagers, as a man would 
do in his joy over a manifest and sure deliverance ; 
but suddenly he saw himself bereft of all his com- 
panions and tossed about on a small piece of wreckage. 
As he dreamed of such distress, his friends came to 
his couch and roused him with the news that Pompey 
was advancing to the attack. He was therefore 
compelled to give battle in defence of his camp, and 
his generals led out their troops and put them in 
array. But when Pompey perceived their prepara- 
tions to meet him, he hesitated to hazard matters in 
the dark, and thought it necessary merely to surround 
them, in order to prevent their escape, and then to 
attack them when it was day, since they were | 
superior in numbers. But his oldest officers, by 
their entreaties and exhortations, prevailed upon him 
to attack at once; for it was not wholly dark, but 
the moon, which was setting, made it still possible 
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to distinguish persons clearly enough; indeed, it was 
this circumstance that brought most harm to the 
king’s troops. For the Romans came to the attack 
with the moon at their backs, and since her light 
was close to the horizon, the shadows made by their 
bodies were thrown far in advance and fell upon the 
enemy, who were thus unable to estimate correctly 
the distance between themselves and their foes, but 
supposing that they were already at close quarters, 
they hurled their javelins to no purpose and hit no- 
body. The Romans, seeing this, charged upon them 
with loud cries, and when the enemy no longer 
ventured to stand their ground, but fled in panic 
fear, they cut them down, so that many more than 
ten thousand of them were slain, and their camp was 
captured. 

Mithridates himself, however, at the outset, cut 
and charged his way through the Romans with eight 
hundred horsemen ; but the rest were soon dispersed 
and he was left with three companions. One of 
these was Hypsicrateia, a concubine, who always dis- 
played a right manly spirit and extravagant daring 
(for which reason the king was wont to call her 
Hypsicrates), and at this time, mounted and ac- 
coutred like a Persian, she was neither exhausted by 
the long journeys, nor did she weary of caring for 
the king’s person and for his horse, until they came 
to a place called Sinora, which was full of the king’s 
money and treasures. Thence Mithridates took 
costly raiment and distributed it to those who had 
flocked to him in his flight. He also gave each of 
his friends a deadly poison to carry with them, that 
no one of them might fall into the hands of the 
enemy against his will. From thence he set out 
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towards Armenia on his way to Tigranes ; but that 
monarch forbade his coming and proclaimed a reward 
of a hundred talents for his person; he therefore 
passed by the sources of the Euphrates and continued 
his flight through Colchis. 

XXXIII. Pompey then invaded Armenia on the 
invitation of young Tigranes, who was now in revolt 
from his father, and who met Pompey near the river 
Araxes, which takes its rise in the same regions as 
the Euphrates, but turns towards the east and 
empties into the Caspian Sea. These two, then, 
marched forward together, receiving the submission 
of the cities as they passed; King Tigranes, how- 
ever, who had recently been crushed by Lucullus, 
but now learned that Pompey was rather mild and 
gentle in his disposition, received a Roman garrison 
into his palace, and taking with him his friends 
and kindred, set out of his own accord to surrender 
himself. When he rode up to the Roman camp, 
two of Pompey’s lictors came to him and bade him 
dismount from his horse and go on foot; for no 
man mounted on horseback had ever been seen in 
a Roman camp. Tigranes, accordingly, not only 
obeyed them in this, but also unloosed his sword 
and gave it to them; and finally, when he came 
into the presence of Pompey himself, he took oft 
his royal tiara and made as if to lay it at his feet, and 
what was most humiliating of all, would have thrown 
himself down and clasped his knees in supplication. 
But before he could do this, Pompey caught him 
by the hand and drew him forward, and after giving 
him a seat near himself, and putting his son on the 
other side, told him that he must lay the rest of his 
losses to Lucullus, who had robbed him of Syria, 
Phoenicia, Cilicia, Galatia, and Sophene; but that 
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what he had kept up to the present time he should 
continue to hold if he paid six thousand talents to 
the Romans as a penalty for his wrongdoing; and 
that his son should be king of Sophene. With 
these terms Tigranes was well pleased, and when 
the Romans hailed him as King, he was overjoyed, 
and promised to give each soldier half a mina of 
silver, to each centurion ten minas, and to each 
tribune a talent. But his son was dissatisfied, and 
when he was invited to supper, said that he was 
not dependent on Pompey for such honours, for he 
himself could find another Roman to bestow them. 
Upon this, he was put in chains and reserved for 
the triumph. Not long after this, Phraates the 
Parthian sent a demand for the young man, on 
the plea that he was his son-in-law, and a pro- 
position that the Euphrates be adopted as a boundary 
between his empire and that of the Romans. Pom- 
pey replied that as for Tigranes, he belonged to his 
father more than to his father-in-law; and as for a 
boundary, the just one would be adopted. 

XXXIV. Then leaving Afranius in charge of 
Armenia, Pompey himself proceeded against Mithri- 
dates,! and of necessity passed through the peoples 
dwelling about the Caucasus mountains. The 
greatest of these peoples are the Albanians and 
the Iberians, of whom the Iberians extend to the 
Moschian mountains and the Euxine Sea, while 
the Albanians lie to the eastward as far as the 
Caspian Sea. These latter at first granted Pompey’s 
request for a free passage; but when winter 
had overtaken his army in their country and it 
was occupied in celebrating the Roman festival of 
the Saturnalia, they mustered no less than forty 
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thousand men and made an attack upon it. To 
do this, they crossed the river Cyrnus, which rises 
in the Iberian mountains, and receiving the Araxes 
as it issues from Armenia, empties itself by twelve 
mouths into the Caspian. Others say that the 
Araxes makes no junction with this stream, but 
takes a course of its own, and empties itself close 
by into the same sea. Although Pompey could 
have opposed the enemy’s passage of the river, 
he suffered them to cross undisturbed ; then he at- 
tacked them, routed them, and slew great numbers 
of them. When, however, their king sent envoys 
and begged for mercy, Pompey condoned his wrong- 
doing and made a treaty with him; then he marched 
against the Iberians, who were not less numerous 
than the others and more warlike, and had a strong 
desire to gratify Mithridates by repulsing Pompey. 
For the Iberians had not been subject either to the 
Medes or the Persians, and they escaped the 
Macedonian dominion also, since Alexander departed 
from Hyrcania in haste. Notwithstanding, Pompey 
- routed this people also in a great battle, in which 
nine thousand of them were slain and more than 
ten thousand taken prisoners; then he invaded 
Colchis, where, at the river Phasis, Servilius met 
him, at the head of the fleet with which he was 
guarding the Euxine. 

XXXV. Now, the pursuit of Mithridates, who had 
thrown himself among the peoples about the Bos- 
porus and the Maeotic Sea, was attended with great 
difficulties; besides, word was brought to Pompey 
that the Albanians had again revolted. Turning back 
against these in resentment and wrath, he crossed 
the Cyrnus again with great difficulty and hazard, 
since the Barbarians had fenced off its banks with 
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long stretches of palisades; then, since he must 
make a long march through a waterless and difficult 
country, he ordered ten thousand skins to be filled 
with water, and with this provision advanced upon 
the enemy. He found them drawn up on the river 
Abas, sixty thousand foot and twelve thousand horse, 
but wretchedly armed, and clad for the most part in 
the skins of wild beasts. They were led by a 
brother of the king, named Cosis, who, as soon as 
the fighting was at close quarters, rushed upon 
Pompey himself and smote him with a javelin on 
the fold of his breastplate; but Pompey ran him 
through the body and killed him. 

In this battle it is said that there were also 
Amazons fighting on the side of the Barbarians, and 
that they came down from the mountains about the 
river Thermodon. For when the Romans were 
despoiling the Barbarians after the battle, they came 
upon Amazonian shields and buskins; but no body 
of a woman was seen. The Amazons inhabit the 
parts of the Caucasus mountains that reach down 
to the Hyrcanian Sea, and they do not border on 
the Albani, but Gelae and Leges dwell between. 
With these peoples, who meet them by the river 
Thermodon, they consort for two months every 
year; then they go away and live by themselves. 

XXXVI. After the battle, Pompey set out to 
march to the Hyrcanian and Caspian Sea, but was 
turned back by a multitude of deadly reptiles when 
he was only three days march distant, and withdrew 
into Lesser Armenia. Here the kings of the Ely- 
maeans and the Medes sent ambassadors to him, 
and he wrote them a friendly answer; but against 
the Parthian king, who had burst into Gordyene 
and was plundering the subjects of Tigranes, he sent 
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an armed force under Afranius, which drove him out 
of the country and pursued him as far as the district 
of Arbela. 

Of all the concubines of Mithridates that were 
brought to Pompey, he used not one, but restored 
them all to their parents and kindred; for most of 
them were daughters and wives of generals and 
princes. But Stratonice, who was held in highest 
esteem by the king and had-the custody of the 
richest of his fortresses, was, it would seem, the 
daughter of a humble harpist, an old man, and poor 
besides ; but she made such a swift conquest ot 
Mithridates as she once played for him at his wine, 
that he took her with him to his bed, but sent the 
old man away in great displeasure at not getting so 
much as a kindly greeting. In the morning, however, 
when the old man rose and saw in his house tables 
loaded with gold and silver beakers, a large retinue 
of servants, and eunuchs and pages bringing costly 
garments to him, and a horse standing before his 
door caparisoned like those of the king’s friends, he 
thought the thing a mockery and a joke, and tried 
torun out of doors. But the servants laid hold of him 
and told him that the king had bestowed on him 
the large estate of a rich man who had recently 
died, and that these things were only small fore- 
tastes and specimens of the goods and chattels still 
remaining. In this way he was with difficulty per- 
suaded, and putting on his purple robes and leaping 
upon his horse, he rode through the city, crying: 
“ All this is mine.’ To those who laughed at him 
he said that what he was doing was no wonder ; 
the wonder was that he did not throw stones at 
those who met him, for he was mad with joy. Of 
such a stock and lineage was Stratonice: But she 
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surrendered this stronghold to Pompey, and brought 
him many gifts, of which he accepted only those 
which were likely to adorn the temples at Rome 
and add splendour to his triumph; the rest he 
bade Stratonice keep and welcome. In like manner, 
too, when the king of the Iberians sent him a couch, 
a table, and a throne, all of gold, and begged him to 
accept them, he delivered these also to the quaestors, 
for the public treasury. 

XXXVII. In the fortress of Caenum Pompey 
found also private documents belonging to Mithri- 
dates, and read them with no little satisfaction, since 
they shed much light upon the king’s character. For 
there were memoranda among them from which it 
was discovered that, besides many others, he had 
‘poisoned to death his son Ariarathes, and also 
Alcaeus of Sardis, because he had surpassed him in 
driving race-horses. Among the writings were also in- 
terpretations of dreams, some of which he himself 
had dreamed, and others, some of his wives. There 
were also letters from Monime to him, of a lascivious 
nature, and answering letters from him to her. 
Moreover, Theophanes says there was found here an 
address of Rutilius, which incited the king to the 
massacre of the Romans in Asia. But most people 
rightly conjecture that this was a malicious in- 
vention on the part of Theophanes, perhaps because 
he hated Rutilius, who was wholly unlike himself, 
but probably also to please Pompey, whose father had 
been represented as an utter wretch by Rutilius in 
his histories. 

XXXVIII. From Caenum Pompey went to Amisus, 
where his ambition led him into obnoxious courses. 
For whereas he had roundly abused Lucullus be- 
cause, while his enemy was still alive, he would 
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issue edicts and distribute gifts and honours,—things 
which victors are wont to do only when a war has 
been brought to an end and finished,—yet he himself, 
while Mithridates was supreme in Bosporus and had 
collected a formidable force, just as though the 
whole struggle was ended, took the same course, 
regulating the provinces and distributing gifts; for 
many leaders and princes and twelve barbarian 
kings had come to him. Wherefore, to gratify 
these other kings, he would not deign, in answering 
a letter from the king of Parthia, to address him as 
King of Kings, which was his usual title. Moreover, 
a great and eager passion possessed him to recover 
Syria, and march through Arabia to the Red Sea,! 
in order that he might bring his victorious career 
into touch with the Ocean which surrounds the 
world on all sides; for in Africa he had been the 
first to carry his conquests as far as the Outer Sea, 
and again in Spain he had made the Atlantic Ocean 
the boundary of the Roman dominion, and thirdly, 
in his recent pursuit of the Albani, he had narrowly 
missed reaching the Hyrcanian Sea. In order, 
therefore, that he might connect the circuit of his 
military expeditions with the Red Sea, he put his 
army in motion. And, besides, he saw that it was 
difficult to hunt Mithridates down with an armed 
force, and that he was harder to deal with when he 
fled than when he gave battle. 
XXXIX. Wherefore, remarking that he would 
leave behind him for this fugitive a mightier enemy 
than himself, to wit, famine, he stationed ships to 
keep guard against the merchants sailing to Bos- 
porus; and death was the penalty for such as were 
caught. Then taking the great mass of his army, 


1 7.e. the Persian Gulf. 
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he set out on his march, and when he came upon the 
still unburied bodies of those who, led by Triarius, 
had fallen in an unsuccessful combat with Mithri- 
dates,! he gave them all an honourable and splendid 
burial. The neglect of this is thought to have been 
the chief reason why Lucullus was hated by his 
soldiers. After his legate Afranius had subdued for 
him the Arabians about Amanus, he himself went 
down into Syria,? and since this country had no 
legimate kings, he declared it to be a province and 
possession of the Roman people; he also subdued 
Judaea, and made a prisoner of Aristobulus the 
king. Some cities he built up, others he set free, 
chastising their tyrants. But most of his time he 
spent in judicial business, settling the disputes of 
cities and kings, and for those to which he himself 
could not attend, sending his friends. Thus when 
the Armenians and Parthians referred to him the 
decision of a territorial quarrel, he sent them three 
arbiters and judges. For great was the name of his 
power, and not less that of his virtue and clemency. 
This enabled him to hide away most of the trans- 
gressions of his friends and intimates, since he 
was not fitted by nature to restrain or chastise 
evil doers; but he was so helpful himself to those 
who had dealings with him that they were con- 
tent to endure the rapacity and severity of his 
friends. 

XL. The one who had most influence with him 
was Demetrius, a freedman, a young man of some 
intelligence otherwise, but who abused his good 
fortune. The following story is told about him. 
Cato the philosopher, when he was still a young man, 


1 Three years earlier. Cf. the Lucullus, xxxv. 1. 
® In the spring of 64 B,c, 
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but had already great reputation and lofty purposes, 
went up to Antioch,! at a time when Pompey was 
not there, wishing to inspect the city. Cato him- 
self, the story goes, marched on foot, as always, but 
the friends who journeyed with him were on horse- 
back. When he beheld before the gate of the city a 
throug of men in white raiment, and drawn up along 
the road the youths on one side, and the boys on 
the other, he was vexed, supposing this to be done 
out of deference and honour to himself, who desired 
nothing of the kind. However, he ordered his friends 
to dismount and walk with him; but when they 
drew near, the master of all these ceremonies met 
them, with a wreath on his head and a wand in his 
hand, and asked them where they had left Demetrius, 
and when he would come. The friends of Cato, 
accordingly, burst out laughing, but Cato said, “O 
the wretched city!” and passed on without any 
further answer. 

However, Pompey himself made this Demetrius 
less odious to the rest by enduring his caprices with- 
out vexation. For instance, it is said that many 
times at his entertainments, when Pompey was 
awaiting and receiving his other guests, that fellow 
would be already reclining at table in great state, 
with the hood of his toga drawn down behind his 
ears.?_ Before his return to Italy, he had purchased 
the pleasantest suburbs of Rome and the most beau- 
tiful places of entertainment, and very costly gardens 
were called “ Demetrian’’ after him; and yet 
Pompey himself, up to the time of his third triumph, 
had a simple and modest house. After that, it is 
true, when he was erecting the famous and beautiful 


1 Cf. Cato the Younger, chapter xiii. 
2 A mark of slovenliness. 
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theatre which bears his name, he built close by it, 
like a small boat towed behind a ship, a more splen- 
did house than the one he had before. But even 
this was not large enough to excite envy, so that 
when he who succeeded Pompey as its owner entered 
it, he was amazed, and inquired where Pompey the 
Great used to sup. At any rate, so the story runs. 

XLI. The king of the Arabians about Petra had 
hitherto made no account of the Roman power, but 
now he was thorougly alarmed and wrote that he 
had determined to obey and perform al] commands. 
Pompey, therefore, wishing to confirm him in his 
purpose, marched towards Petra, an expedition 
which was not a little censured by most of his 
followers. For they thought it an evasion of the 
pursuit of Mithridates, and demanded that he should 
rather turn against that inveterate enemy, who was 
again kindling the flames of war and preparing, as it 
was reported, to march an army through Scythia and 
Paeonia against Italy. Pompey, however, thinking 
it easier to crush the king’s forces when he made 
war than to seize his person when he was in flight, 
was not willing to wear out his own strength in a 
vain pursuit, and therefore sought other employ- 
ment in the interval of the war and thus protracted 
the time. 

But fortune resolved the difficulty. For when he 
was come within a short distance of Petra, and had 
already pitched his camp for that day and was 
exercising himself on horseback near by, dispatch- 
bearers rode up from Pontus bringing good tidings. 
Such messengers are known at once by the tips of 
their spears, which are wreathed with laurel. As soon 
as the soldiers saw these couriers they ran in throngs 
to Pompey. At first he was disposed to finish his 
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1 $~os Coraés and Bekker have eis Sos, after Solanus. 
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exercise, but at their shouts and entreaties he dis- 
mounted from his horse, took the dispatches, and led 
the way into camp. There was no regular tribunal, 
nor had there been time to erect the military sub- 
stitute, which the soldiers make with their own 
hands by digging up large clods of earth and heaping 
them one upon another; but in the eager haste of 
the moment they piled up the pack-saddles of the 
beasts of burden and made an eminence of them. 
Pompey ascended this and announced to his soldiers 
that Mithridates was dead, having made away with 
himself because his son Pharnaces had revolted from 
him, and that Pharnaces had come into possession of 
all the power there, acting, as he wrote, in behalf ot 
himself and the Romans.! 

XLII. Upon this the army, filled with joy, as was 
natural, gave itself up to sacrifices and entertain- 
ments, feeling that in the person of Mithridates ten 
thousand enemies had died. Then Pompey, having 
brought his achievements and expeditions to such an 
unexpectedly easy completion, straightway withdrew 
from Arabia, and passing rapidly through the inter- 
vening provinces, came to Amisus. Here he found 
many gifts that had been brought from Pharnaces, 
and many dead bodies of the royal family, and the 
corpse of Mithridates himself, which was not easy to 
recognize by the face (for the embalmers had 
neglected to remove the brain), but those who cared 
to see the body recognized it by the scars. Pompey 
himself could not bring himself to look upon the 
body, but to propitiate the divine jealousy sent it 
away to Sinope. He was amazed at the size and 
splendour of the arms and raiment which Mith- 
ridates used to wear; although the sword-belt, which 


1 This was in 63 B.C. 
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cost four hundred talents, was stolen by Publius and 
sold to Ariarathes, and the tiara was secretly given 
by Caius, the foster brother of Mithridates, to 
Faustus the son of Sulla, at his request; it was a 
piece of wonderful workmanship. All this escaped 
the knowledge of Pompey at the time, but Phar- 
naces afterwards learned of it and punished the 
thieves. 

After arranging and settling affairs in those parts, 
Pompey proceeded on his journey, and now with 
greater pomp and ceremony. For instance, when 
he came to Mitylene, he gave the city its freedom, 
for the sake of Theophanes, and witnessed the 
traditional contest of the poets there, who now took 
as their sole theme his own exploits. And being 
pleased with the theatre, he had sketches and plans 
of it made for him, that he might build one like it 
in Rome, only larger and more splendid.t And 
when he was in Rhodes, he heard all the sophists 
there, and made each of them a present of a talent. 
Poseidonius has actually described the discourse 
which he held before him, against Hermagoras the 
rhetorician, on Investigation in General. At Athens, 
too, he not only treated the philosophers with like 
munificence, but also gave fifty talents to the city 
towards its restoration. He therefore hoped to set foot 
in Italy with a reputation more brilliant than that of 
any other man, and that his family would be as eager 
to see him as he was to see them. But that divine 
agency which always takes pains to mingle with the 
great and splendid gifts of fortune a certain portion 
of evil, had long been secretly at work preparing to 
make his return a very bitter one. For Mucia his wife 


1 Cf. chapter xl. 5. The theatre was opened in 55 B.c., 
and accommodated 40,000 persons. 
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had played the wanton during his absence. While 
Pompey was far away, he had treated the report of 
it with contempt ; but when he was nearer Italy and, 
as it would seem, had examined the charge more at 
his leisure, he sent her a bill of divorce, although he 
neither wrote at that time, nor afterwards declared, 
the grounds on which he put her away; but the 
reason is stated in Cicero’s letters.} 

XLII. All sorts of stories about Pompey kept 
travelling to Rome before him, and there was much 
commotion there, where it was thought that he 
would straightway lead his army against the city, 
and that a monarchy would be securely established. 
Crassus took his children and his money and secretly 
withdrew, whether it was that he was really afraid, 
or rather, as seemed likely, because he wished to 
give credibility to the calumny and make the envious 
hatred of Pompey more severe. Pompey, accord- 
ingly, as soon as he set foot in Italy,? held an 
assembly of his soldiers, and after he had said what 
fitted the occasion, and had expressed his gratitude 
and affection for them, he bade them disperse to 
their several cities and seek their homes, remember- 
ing to come together again for the celebration of his 
triumph. When the army had been thus disbanded 
and all the world had learned about it, a wonderful 
thing happened. When the cities saw Pompey the 
Great journeying along unarmed and with only a 
few intimate friends, as though returning from an or- 
dinary sojourn abroad, the people streamed forth to 
show their good will, and escorting him on his way 
with a larger force, brought him with them back to 
Rome, where, had he purposed any revolutionary 

1 Not in any which are extant. In a letter to Atticus 
(i. 12, 3) Cicero says that Pompey’s divorce of Mucia was 
heartily approved. 2 In 62 u.c. 
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changes at that time, he had no need of the army 
that he had disbanded. 

XLIV. Now, since the law did not permit a com- 
mander to enter the city before his triumph, Pompey 
sent a request to the senate that they should put off 
the consular elections, asking them to grant him 
this favour in order that he might personally assist 
Piso in his candidacy. But Cato opposed the request, 
and Pompey did not get what he wished. However, 
Pompey admired Cato’s boldness of speech and the 
firmness which he alone publicly displayed in defence 
of law and justice, and therefore set his heart on 
winning him over in some way or other; and since 
Cato had two nieces, Pompey wished to take one of 
them to wife himself, and to marry the other to his 
son. But Cato saw through the design, which he 
thought aimed at corrupting him and in a manner 
bribing him by means of marriage alliance, although 
his sister and his wife were displeased that he 
should reject Pompey the Great as a family con- 
nection. In the meantime, however, wishing to 
have Afranius made consul, Pompey spent money 
lavishly on his behalf among the tribes, and the 
people went down to Pompey’s gardens to get it. 
As a consequence, the matter became notorious and 
Pompey was in ill repute ; the office of consul was 
highest of all, and he himself had therefore re- 
ceived it as a reward for his successes, and yet he 
was making this office a thing to be bought by those 
who were unable to win it by merit. ‘In these 
reproaches, however,’ said Cato to the women, “ we 
must have taken our share, if we had become 
allied to Pompey.” And when they heard this, they 
agreed that his estimate of the fit and proper was 
better than theirs.! 


1 Cf. Cato the Younger, xxx. 1-5. 229 
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XLV. His triumph had such a magnitude that, 
although it was distributed over two days, still the 
time would not suffice, but much of what had been 
prepared could not find a place in the spectacle, 
enough to dignify and adorn another triumphal 
procession. Inscriptions borne in advance of the 
procession indicated the nations over which he 
triumphed. These were: Pontus, Armenia, Cappa- 
docia, Paphlagonia, Media, Colchis, Iberia, Albania, 
Syria, Cilicia, Mesopotamia, Phoenicia and Palestine, 
Judaea, Arabia, and all the power of the pirates by 
sea and land which had been overthrown. Among 
these peoples no less than a thousand strongholds 
had been captured, according to the inscriptions, 
and cities not much under nine hundred in number, 
besides eight hundred piratical ships, while thirty- 
nine cities had been founded. In addition to all 
this the inscriptions set forth that whereas the 
public revenues from taxes had been fifty million 
drachmas, they were receiving from the additions 
which Pompey had made to the city’s power eighty- 
five million, and that he was bringing into the pyblic 
treasury in coined money and vessels of gold and 
silver twenty thousand talents, apart from the money 
which had been given to his soldiers, of whom the 
one whose share was the smallest had received 
fifteen hundred drachmas. The captives led in 
triumph, besides the chief pirates, were the son of 
Tigranes the Armenian with his wife and daughter, 
Zosime, a wife of King Tigranes himself, Aristo- 
bulus, king of the Jews, a sister and five children of 
Mithridates, Scythian women, and hostages given 
by the Iberians, by the Albanians, and by the king 
of Commagene ; there were also very many trophies, 
equal in number to all the battles in which Pompey 
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had been victorious either in person or in the persons 
of his lieutenants. But that which most enhanced 
his glory and had never been the lot of any Roman 
before, was that he celebrated his third triumph 
over the third continent. For others before him 
had celebrated three triumphs; but he celebrated 
his first over Libya, his second over Europe, and 
this his last over Asia, so that he seemed in a way 
to have included the whole world in his three 
triumphs. 

XLVI. His age at this time, as those insist who 
compare him in all points to Alexander and force 
the parallel, was less than thirty-four years, though 
in fact he was nearly forty. How happy would it 
have been for him if he had ended his life at this 
point, up to which he enjoyed the good fortune of 
Alexander! For succeeding time brought him only 
success that made him odious, and failure that was 
irreparable. That political power which he had won 
by his own legitimate efforts, this he used in the 
interests of others illegally, thus weakening his own 
reputation in proportion as he strengthened them, 
so that before he was aware of it he was ruined by 
the very vigour and magnitude of his own power. 
And just as the strongest parts of a city’s defences, 
when they are captured by an enemy, impart to him 
their own inherent strength, so it was by Pompey’s 
power and influence that Caesar was raised up 
against the city, and Caesar overthrew and cast 
down the very man by whose aid he had waxed 
strong against the rest. And this was the way it 

came about. 

' When Lucullus came back from Asia, where he 


1 In 61 B.c., when this triumph was celebrated, Pompey 
was in his forty-sixth year. 
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had been outrageously treated by Pompey, the 
senate at once gave him a splendid reception, and 
after Pompey’s arrival, wishing to obstruct that 
leader’s reputation, it urged Lucullus all the more to 
take part in public life. In other matters Lucullus 
was already dulled and chilled past all efficiency, 
having given himself over to the pleasures of ease 
and the enjoyment of his wealth ; but he sprang at 
once upon Pompey and by a vigorous attack won a 
victory over him in the matter of those ordinances 
of his own which Pompey had annulled,! and carried 
the day in the senate with the support of Cato. 
Thus worsted and hard pressed, Pompey was forced 
to fly for refuge to popular tribunes and attach 
himself to young adventurers. Among these the 
boldest and vilest was Clodius, who took him up and 
threw him down under the feet of the people, and 
keeping him ignobly rolled about in the dust of the 
forum, and dragging him to and fro there, he used 
him for the confirmation of what was said and pro- 
posed to gratify and flatter the people. He even 
went so far as to ask a reward for his services from 
Pompey, as if he were helping him instead of 
disgracing him, and this reward he subsequently 
got in the betrayal of Cicero, who was Pompey’s 
friend and had done him more political favours than 
any one else. For when Cicero was in danger of 
condemnation and begged his aid, Pompey would 
not even see him, but shut his front door upon 
those who came in Cicero’s behalf, and slipped away 
by another. Cicero, therefore, fearing the result of 
his trial, withdrew secretly from Rome.? 


2 Having been impeached for illegally putting Lentulus 
and Cethegus to death, he went into voluntary exile in 
58 B.c. See the Cicero, chapters xxx. and xxxi. 
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XLVIT. At this time Caesar had returned from 
his province! and had inaugurated a policy which 
brought him the greatest favour for the present 
and power for the future, but proved most injurious 
to Pompey and the city. He was a candidate for 
his first consulship, and seeing that, while Crassus 
and Pompey were at variance, if he attached him- 
self to the one he would make an enemy of the 
other, he sought to reconcile them with one another, 
—a thing which was honourable in itself and con- 
ducive to the public good, but he undertook it for 
an unworthy reason and with all the cleverness of 
an intriguer. For those opposing forces which, as 
in a vessel, prevented the city from rocking to and 
fro, were united into one, thereby giving to faction 
an irresistible momentum that overpowered and 
overthrew everything. At all events, Cato, when 
men said that the state had been overturned by the 
quarrel which afterwards arose between Caesar and 
Pompey, declared that they wrongly laid the blame 
on what had merely happened last; for it was not 
their discord nor yet their enmity, but their concord 
and harmony which was the first and greatest evil 
to befall the city. Caesar was, indeed, chosen 
consul ; but he at once paid his court to the indigent 
and pauper classes by proposing measures for the 
founding of cities and the distribution of lands, 
thereby lowering the dignity of his office and 
making the consulate a kind of tribunate. And 
when he was opposed by his colleague Bibulus, and 
Cato stood ready to support Bibulus with all his 
might, Caesar brought Pompey on the rostra before 
the people, and asked him in so’ many words 


1 He returned from Spain in 60 B.c. See the Caesar, 
chapters xiii. and xiv. 
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whether he approved the proposed laws: and when 
Pompey said he did, “ Then,” said Caesar, “in case 
any resistance should be made to the laws, will you 
come to the aid of the people?” “Yes, indeed,’ 
said Pompey, “I will come, bringing, against those 
who threaten swords, both sword and_ buckler.”’ 
Never up to that day had Pompey said or done any- 
thing more vulgar and arrogant, as it was thought, 
so that even his friends apologized for him and said 
the words must have escaped him on the spur of the 
moment. However, by his subsequent acts he made 
it clear that he had now wholly given himself up to 
do Caesar’s bidding. For to everybody’s surprise he 
married Julia, the daughter of Caesar, although she 
was betrothed to Caepio and was going to be married 
to him within a few days; and to appease the wrath 
of Caepio, Pompey promised him his own daughter 
in marriage, although she was already engaged to 
Faustus the son of Sulla. Caesar himself married 
Calpurnia, the daughter of Piso. 

XLVIII. After this, Pompey filled the city with 
soldiers and carried everything with a high hand. 
As Bibulus the consul was going down into the 
forum with Lucullus and Cato, the crowd fell upon 
him and broke the fasces of his lictors, and somebody 
threw a basket of ordure all over the head ot 
Bibulus himself, and two of the tribunes who were 
escorting him were wounded. When they had thus 
cleared the forum of their opponents, they passed 
the law concerning the distribution of lands; and 
the people, caught by this bait, became tame at once 
in their hands, and ready to support any project, 
not meddling at all, but silently voting for what was 
proposed to them. Accordingly, Pompey got those 
enactments of his ratified which Lucullus contested ; 
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Caesar received the two Gauls and Illyricum for five 
years, together with four complete legions ; and it 
was decided that the consuls for the ensuing year?! 
should be Piso, the father-in-law of Caesar, and 
Gabinius, who was the most extravagant of Pompey’s 
flatterers. 

While this was going on, Bibulus shut himself up 
in his house and for the eight months remaining of 
his consulship did not appear in public, but issued 
edicts which were full of accusations and slanders 
against Pompey and Caesar; Cato, as though inspired 
and possessed by a spirit of prophecy, foretold in 
the senate what the future would bring to the city 
and to Pompey; while Lucullus renounced the 
struggle and led a life of ease, on the plea that he 
was past the age for political affairs; whereat Pompey 
remarked that for an old man luxurious living was 
more unseasonable than political activity. However, 
Pompey himself also soon gave way weakly to his 
passion for his young wife, devoted himself for the 
most part to her, spent his time with her in villas 
and gardens, and neglected what was going on in 
the forum, so that even Clodius, who was then a 
tribune of the people, despised him and engaged in 
most daring measures. For after he had driven 
Cicero into banishment, and sent Cato off to Cyprus 
under pretence of giving him military command, 
and Caesar was gone off to Gaul, and when he saw 
that the people were devoted to him because all his 
political measures were undertaken to please them, 
he straightway attempted to repeal some of the 
arrangements which Pompey had made; he took 
away his prisoner, Tigranes, and kept him about his 
own person; and he prosecuted some of his friends, 


1 58 B.C. 
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making a test of the power of Pompey by his pro- 
ceedings against them. And finally, when Pompey 
appeared at a public trial, Clodius, having at his 
beck and call a rabble of the lewdest and most 
arrogant ruffians, stationed himself in a conspicuous 
place and put to them such questions as these: 
“ Who is a licentious imperator?’’ “What man seeks 
for a man?” “Who scratches his head with one 
finger?’ And they, like a chorus trained in respon- 
sive song, as he shook his toga, would answer each 
question by shouting out ‘‘ Pompey.” 

XLIX. Of course this also was annoying to Pom- 
pey, who was not accustomed to vilification and was 
inexperienced in this sort of warfare; but he was 
more distressed when he perceived that the senate 
was delighted to see him insulted and paying a 
penalty for his betrayal of Cicero. When, however, 
it had come to blows and even wounds in the forum, 
and a servant of Clodius, stealing along through the 
crowd of bystanders towards Pompey, was found to 
have a sword in his hand, Pompey made this his 
excuse, although he was also afraid of the insolent 
abuse of Clodius, and came no more into the forum 
as long as Clodius was tribune, but kept himself con- 
tinually at home, where he was ever debating with 
his friends how he might appease the anger of the 
senate and the nobility against him. To Culleo, 
however, who urged him to divorce Julia and ex- 
change the friendship of Caesar for that of the 
senate, he would not listen, but he yielded to the 
arguments of those who thought he ought to bring 
Cicero back, who was the greatest enemy of Clodius 
and most beloved in the senate, and he escorted 


* The trial of Milo, in 56 B.c. Cf. Dio Cassius, xxxix. 
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1 In 57 Be. 
*The law made Pompey Praefectus Annonae for five years, 
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Cicero’s brother, who was a petitioner for his re- 
turn, with a large force into the forum, where, 
though some were wounded and some killed, he 
nevertheless got the better of Clodius. And when 
Cicero returned to the city! by virtue of the law 
then passed, he immediately reconciled Pompey 
to the senate, and by his advocacy of the corn law 
he in a manner once more made Pompey master of 
all the land and sea in Roman possession. For under 
his direction were placed harbours, trading-places, 
distributions of crops,—in a word, navigation and 
agriculture.? Clodius alleged that the law had not 
been proposed on account of the scarcity of grain, 
but the scarcity of grain had arisen in order that the 
law might be proposed, a law whereby the power of 
Pompey, which was withering away, as it were, in 
consequence of his failing spirits, might be rekindled 
again and recovered in a new office. But others de- 
clare that this was a device of the consul Spinther, 
whose aim was to confine Pompey in a higher office, 
in order that he himself might be sent out to aid 
King Ptolemy.? However, Canidius, as tribune of 
the people, brought in a law providing that Pompey, 
without an army, and with two lictors only, should 
go out as a meditator between the king and the 
people of Alexandria. Pompey was thought to re- 
gard the law with no disfavour. but the senate re- 
jected it, on the plausible pretence that it feared 
for his safety. Besides, writings were to be found 
scattered about the forum and near the senate-house, 
stating that it was Ptolemy’s wish to have Pompey 
given to him as a commander instead of Spinther. 
And Timagenes actually says that Ptolemy left home 

* Ptolemy had taken refuge from his dissatisfied subjects 


in Rome, and wished to be restored. Cf. Dio Cassius, xxxix. 
12-17, He is referred to again in chapter Ixxvi. 5. 
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without sufficient reason and under no necessity, 
and that his abandonment of Egypt was owing to 
the persuasions of Theophanes, who was aiming to 
give Pompey profitable occupation in the holding 
of anew command. But this is not made credible 
by the baseness of Theophanes as much as it is made 
incredible by the nature of Pompey, in which am- 
bition was not of such a mean and base order. 

L. Having thus been set over the administration 
and management of the grain trade, Pompey sent out 
his agents and friends in various directions, while he 
himself sailed to Sicily, Sardinia and Africa, and 
collected grain. When he was about to set sail with 
it, there was a violent storm at sea, and the ship- 
captains hesitated to put out; but he led the way on 
board and ordered them to weigh anchor, crying 
with a loud voice: “To sail is necessary; to live 
is not.” By this exercise of zeal and courage at- 
tended by good fortune, he filled the sea with ships 
and the markets with grain, so that the excess of 
what he had provided sufticed also for foreign peoples, 
and there was an abundant overflow, as from a spring, 
for all. 

LI. Meanwhile, his Gallic wars raised Caesar to 
greatness; and though he was thought to be very 
far removed from Rome, and to be occupied with 
Belgae, Suevi, and Britanni, he secretly and cleverly 
contrived to thwart Pompey’s designs in the heart 
of the city and in the most important matters. For 
he himself, with his military force clothing him as 
the body does the soul, was carefully training it, not 
against the Barbarians merely, nay, he used its com- 
bats with these only to give it exercise, as if in 
hunting and the chase,—and was making it in- 
vincible and terrible; but all the while he was 
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sending back to Rome gold and silver and the other 
spoils and the rest of the wealth which came to him 
in abundance from his numerous wars, and by 
tempting people with his bribes, and contributing 
to the expenses of aediles, praetors, consuls, and 
their wives, he was winning many to his side. There- 
fore when he crossed the Alps and spent the winter 
in Luca, a great crowd of ordinary men and women 
gathered there in eager haste to see him, while two 
hundred men of senatorial rank, among whom were 
Pompey and Crassus, and a hundred and twenty 
fasces of proconsuls and praetors were seen at Caesar's 
door. Accordingly, he filled all the rest with hopes 
and loaded them with money, and sent them away; but 
between himself, Pompey, and Crassus the following 
compact was made: these two were to stand for the 
consulship, and Caesar was to assist their candidacy 
by sending large numbers of his soldiers home to 
vote for them ; as soon as they were elected, they 
were to secure for themselves commands of provinces 
and armies, and to confirm Caesar’s present provinces 
to him for another term of five years. When all this 
was publicly known, it gave displeasure to the chief 
men of the state, and Marcellinus rose in the as- 
sembly and asked Pompey and Crassus to their faces 
whether they were going to be candidates for the 
consulship. As the majority of the people bade 
them answer, Pompey did so first, and said that 
perhaps he would be a candidate, and perhaps he 
would not ; but Crassus gave a more politic answer, 
for he said he would take whichever course he 
thought would be for the advantage of the common. 
wealth.2, And when Marcellinus persisted in his 


1 This was in 56 B.c. Cf. the Caesar, chapter xxi. 
2 Cf. the Crassus, xv. 1 f. 
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attack upon Pompey and was thought to be making 
a strong speech, Pompey remarked that Marcellinus 
was of all men most unjust, since he was not grate- 
ful to him for making him eloquent instead of 
speechless, and full to vomiting instead of famished. 

LIT. However, though all the rest declined to be 
candidates for the consulship, Cato encouraged and 
persuaded Lucius Domitius not to desist, for the 
struggle with the tyrants, he said, was not for office, 
but for liberty. But Pompey and his partisans, 
seeing the firmness of Cato, and fearing lest, having 
all the senate with him, he should draw away and 
pervert the sound-minded among the people, would 
not suffer Domitius to go down into the forum, but 
sent armed men and slew the link-bearer who was 
leading his company, and put the rest to flight ; 
Cato was the last to retire, after being wounded in 
the right arm while he was fighting to defend 
Domitius. 

By such a path they made their way into the 
office they sought, nor even then did they behave 
more decently. But first of all, while the people 
were casting their votes for the election of Cato to 
the praetorship, Pompey dissolved the assembly, 
alleging an inauspicious omen, and after corrupting 
the tribes with money, they proclaimed Vatinius 
praetor instead of Cato. Then, by means of Tre- 
bonius, a tribune, they introduced laws which, ac- 
cording to the agreement, continued his provinces to 
Caesar for a second term of five years, gave Crassus 
Syria and the expedition against the Parthians, and 
to Pompey himself the whole of Africa, both Spains, 
and four legions ; of these he lent two to Caesar, at 
his request, for the war in Gaul. But although 
Crassus went out to his province at the expiration of 
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his consulship,! Pompey opened his theatre and held 
gymnastic and musical contests at its dedication, 
and furnished combats of wild beasts in which five 
hundred lions were killed, and above all, an elephant 
fight, a most terrifying spectacle. 

LIII. All this won him admiration and affection ; 
but on the other hand he incurred a corresponding 
displeasure, because he handed over his provinces 
and his armies to legates who were his friends, while 
he himself spent his time with his wife among the 
pleasure-places of Italy, going from one to another, 
either because he loved her, or because she loved 
him so that he could not bear to leave her; for this 
reason too is given. Indeed, the fondness of the 
young woman for her husband was notorious, al- 
though the mature age of Pompey did not invite 
such devotion. The reason for it, however, seems 
to have lain in the chaste restraint of her husband, 
who knew only his:wedded wife, and in the dignity 
of his manners, which were not severe, but full of 
grace, and especially attractive to women, as even 
Flora the courtesan may be allowed to testify. It 
once happened that at an election of aediles people 
came to blows, and many were killed in the vicinity 
of Pompey and he was covered with their blood, so 
that he changed his garments. His servants carried 
these garments to his house with much confusion 
and haste, and his young wife, who chanced to be 
with child, at sight of the blood-stained toga, fainted 
away and with difficulty regained her senses, and in 
consequence of the shock and her sufferings, mis- 
carried. Thus it came to pass that even those who 
found most fault with Pompey’s friendship for Caesar 
could not blame him for the love he bore his wife. 
However, she conceived again and gave birth to a 

| 1 In 54 B.c. 253 
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female child, but died from the pains of travail, and 
the: child survived her only a few days. Pompey 
made preparations to bury her body at his Alban 
villa, but the people took it by force and carried it 
down to the Campus Martius for burial, more out of 
pity for the young woman than as a favour to 
Pompey and Caesar. But of these two, it was thought 
that the people gave a larger share of the honour 
to Caesar, who was absent, than. to Pompey, who 
was present. For the city became at once a tossing 
sea, and everywhere surging tumult and discordant 
speeches prevailed, since the marriage alliance which 
had hitherto veiled rather than restrained the am- 
bition of the two men was now at anend. Aftera 
short time, too, tidings came that Crassus had lost 
his life in Parthia, and so what had been a great 
hindrance to the breaking out of civil war was re- 
moved ; for through fear of him both Pompey and 
Caesar had somehow or other continued to treat 
one another fairly. But when fortune had removed 
the third champion who waited to compete with the 
victor in their struggle, at once the comic poet's 
words were apt, and 


“ each wrestler against the other 
Anoints himself with oil and smears his hands 
with dust.’ 1 


So slight a thing is fortune when compared with 
human nature; for she cannot satisfy its desires, 
since all that extent of empire and magnitude of 
wide-stretching domain could not suffice for two 
men. They had heard and read that the gods? 
“divided the universe into three parts, and each 
got his share of power,” and yet they did not think 


1 Cf. Kock, Com. Graec. Frag. iii. p. 484. 
2 Zeus, Poseidon, and Pluto; Iliad, xv. 189. 
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the Roman dominion enough for themselves, who 
were but two. 

LIV. Still, Pompey once said in addressing the 
people that he had received every office earlier than 
he had expected, and had laid it down more quickly 
than others had expected. And in truth his dis- 
banding of his armies was a perpetual witness to 
the truth of his words. But at this time he thought 
that Caesar was not going to dismiss his forces, and 
therefore sought to make himself strong against 
him by means of magistracies in the city. Beyond 
this, however, he attempted no_ revolutionary 
changes, nor did he wish to be thought to distrust 
Caesar, but rather to neglect and despise him. But 
when he saw that the magistracies were not bestowed 
according to his wishes, because the citizens were 
bribed, he suffered an anarchy to arise in the city ;! 
and forthwith there was prevalent much talk in 
favour of a dictator, which Lucilius the popular tribune 
first ventured to make public, when he advised the 
people to elect Pompey dictator. But Cato attacked 
him, and Lucilius came near losing his tribunate, 
and many of Pompey’s friends came forward in 
defence of him, declaring that he neither asked nor 
desired that office. And when Cato applauded 
Pompey and urged him to devote himself to the 
cause of law and order, for the time being he did 
so, out of shame, and Domitius and Messala were 
installed in the consulship?; but afterwards an 
anarchy arose again, and more people now agitated 
the question of a dictatorship more boldly. There- 
fore Cato and his party, fearing lest they should be 
overborne, determined to allow Pompey a certain 


1 That is, no consuls were elected. 
* In 53 B.c., seven months after the regular time, 
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legalized office, and so to divert him from the un- 
mixed tyranny of a dictatorship. Consequently, 
Bibulus, who was an enemy of Pompey, was first to 
propose in the senate that Pompey be chosen sole 
consul; for thus, he said, the city would either be 
set free from the prevailing disorder, or would 
become the slave of its strongest man. The pro- 
posal seemed strange, considering the man who 
made it ; but Cato rose, leading everybody to think 
that he was going to speak against it, and when 
silence was made, said that he himself would not 
have introduced the proposed measure, but that 
since it had been introduced by another, he urged 
its adoption, because he preferred any government 
whatever to no government at all, and thought that 
no one would govern better than Pompey in a time 
of such disorder. The senate accepted the measure, 
and decreed that Pompey, if elected consul, should 
govern alone, but that if he himself desired a col- 
league, he might choose whom he thought fit after 
two months had fully expired. Having in this way 
been made consul! and so declared by Sulpicius, 
the Interrex,2 Pompey addressed himself in a 
friendly manner to Cato, acknowledging that he 
was much indebted to him, and inviting him to 
give advice in a private capacity on the conduct of 
the government. But Cato would not admit that 
Pompey was indebted to him, declaring that none 
of his words had been spoken in the interests ot 
Pompey, but in the interests of the city; and that 
he would give him advice in a private capacity if he 
were invited, and in case he should not be invited, 
would publicly make known his opinion. Such, 
indeed, was Cato in everything. 


2 One who held supreme power in the absence of regularly 
elected consuls. 
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LV. Pompey now entered the city, and married 
Cornelia, a daughter of Metellus Scipio. She was 
not a virgin, but had lately been left a widow by 
‘Publius, the son of Crassus, whose virgin bride she 
had been before his death in Parthia. The young 
woman had many charms apart from her youthful 
beauty. She was well versed in literature, in playing 
the lyre, and in geometry, and had been accustomed 
to listen to philosophical discourses with profit. In 
addition to this, she had a nature which was free 
from that unpleasant officiousness which such ac- 
complishments are apt to impart to young women ; 
and her father’s lineage and reputation were above 
reproach. Nevertheless, the marriage was displeasing 
to some on account of the disparity in years; for 
Cornelia’s youth made her a fitter match for a son 
of Pompey. Those, too, who were more critical, 
considered that Pompey was neglectful of the un- 
happy condition of the city, which had chosen him 
as her physician and put herself in his sole charge ; 
whereas he was decking himself with garlands and 
celebrating nuptials, though he ought to have re- 
garded his very consulship as a calamity, since it 
would not have been given him in such an illegal 
manner had his country been prosperous. Moreover, 
although he presided over the suits for corruption 
and bribery, and introduced laws for the conduct 
of the trials, and in all other cases acted as 
arbiter with dignity and fairness, making the 
court-rooms safe, orderly, and quiet by his presence 
there with an armed force, still, when Scipio, his 
father-in-law, was put on trial, he summoned the 
three hundred and sixty jurors to his house and 
solicited their support, and the prosecutor abandoned 
the case when he saw Scipio conducted from the 
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forum by the jurors. Once more, therefore, Pompey 
was in ill repute, and this was still further increased 
because, although he had put a stop by law to 
encomiums on persons under trial, he himself came 
into court to pronounce an encomium on Plancus. 
Cato, who happened to be one of the jurors, clapped 
his hands to his ears and said it was not right for 
him, contrary to the law, to listen to encomiums. 
Cato was therefore set aside before he could cast his 
vote, but Plancus was convicted by the other votes, 
to the disgrace of Pompey. For, a few days after- 
wards, Hypsaeus, a man of consular dignity, who was 
under prosecution, lay in wait for Pompey as he was 
returning from his bath for supper, clasped his knees, 
and supplicated his favour; but Pompey passed along 
contemptuously, telling him that, except for spoiling 
his supper, he was accomplishing nothing. In this 
way he got the reputation of being partial, and was 
blamed for it. Everything else, however, he suc- 
ceeded in bringing into good order, and chose his 
father-in-law as his colleague for the remaining five 
months of the year. It was also decreed that he 
should retain his provinces for another four years, 
and receive a thousand talents yearly, out of which 
he was to feed and maintain his soldiers. 

LVI. But the friends of Caesar took occasion 
from this to demand that some consideration be 
shewn for Caesar also, who was waging so many con- 
tests in behalf of the Roman supremacy ; they said he 
deserved either another consulship, or the prolonga- 
tion of his command, so that no one else might suc- 
ceed to his labours and rob him of the glory of them, 
but that the one who had performed them might 
himself continue in power and enjoy his honours un- 
disturbed. A debate arose on these matters, during 
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which Pompey, giving the impression that it was 
goodwill towards Caesar that led him to deprecate 
the odium in which Caesar stood, said he had letters 
from Caesar wherein he expressed a wish to have 
a successor and be relieved of his command; he 
thought it right, however, that he should be per- 
mitted to stand for the consulship even in his absence. 
Opposition to this was made by Cato and his party, 
who urged that Caesar must lay down his arms and 
become a private citizen before he could obtain any 
favour from his fellow-citizens; and since Pompey 
made no contention, but as it were accepted defeat, 
there was more suspicion about his sentiments towards 
Caesar. He also sent and asked back the troops 
which he had lent him,! making the Parthian war 
his pretext for doing so. And although Caesar knew 
the real reasons for asking back the soldiers, he sent 
them home with generous gifts. 

LVII. After this Pompey had a dangerous illness 
at Naples,? but recovered from it, and on the advice 
of Praxagoras the Neapolitans offered sacrifices of 
thanksgiving for his preservation. Their example 
was followed by the neighbouring peoples, and so 
the thing made its way throughout all Italy, and 
every city, small and great, held festival for many 
days. No place could contain those who came to 
greet him from all quarters, but roads and villages 
and ports were filled with sacrificing and feasting 
throngs. Many also with garlands on their heads 
and lighted torches in their hands welcomed and 
escorted him on his way, pelting him with flowers, 
so that his progress and return to Rome was a most 
beautiful and splendid sight. And yet this is said to 
have done more than anything else to bring about 


1 Cf. chapter lii. 3. 2 In 50 B.c. 
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the war. For while the public rejoicing was so great, 
a spirit of exaltation entered into the conclusions 
which Pompey drew from the progress of events, 
and, throwing to the winds that caution which 
had thus far always given security to his successful 
achievements, he indulged himself in unlimited con- 
fidence and contempt for Caesar’s power, feeling that 
he would need neither an armed force to oppose him 
nor any irksome labour of preparation, but that he 
would pull him down much more easily than he had 
raised him up. Besides this, Appius came, bringing 
from Gaul the troops which Pompey had lent Caesar. 
He said much to belittle Caesar's achieve nents there, 
and gave out scandalous stories about Caesar. He 
also said that Pompey knew not his own power and 
reputation if he surrounded himself with other troops 
against Caesar, for he could put down Caesar with 
Caesar’s own soldiers as soon as he appeared on the 
scene, so great was their hatred of Caesar and their 
warm affection ror Pompey. In this way, then, 
Pompey was elated, and his confidence filled him 
with so great a contempt for his adversary that he 
mocked at those who were afraid of the war; and 
when some said that if Caesar should march upon 
the city, they did not see any forces with which to 
defend it from him, with a smiling countenance and 
calm mien he bade them be in no concern; “ For,” 
said he, “in whatever part of Italy I stamp upon 
the ground, there will spring up armies of foot and 
horse.” 

LVIII. And now, too, Caesar devoted himself 
to public affairs with greater vigour. He no longer 
kept himself far away from Italy, was always send- 
ing his soldiers back to the city to take part in 
the elections, and by means of his money was 
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secretly working upon many of the magistrates and 
corrupting them. Among these was Paulus the 
consul, who was won over by a bribe of fifteen 
hundred talents; and Curio the popular tribune, 
whom Caesar set free from innumerable debts ; and 
Mark Antony, whose friendship for Curio had in- 
volved him in Curio’s obligations. It was said, 
indeed, that one of Caesar’s centurions who had 
come back to Rome and was standing near the 
senate-house, when he heard that the senate would 
not give Caesar a prolongation of his term of office, 
struck his hand upon his sword and said: “ But this 
will give it.” And Caesar’s intrigues and prepara- 
tions had this purpose. 

And yet the requests and demands which Curio 
made in behalf of Caesar seemed to be very popular 
in their character. For he demanded one of two 
things: either that Pompey also should be required 
to give up his soldiery, or else that Caesar’s should 
not be taken away from him; for whether they 
became private persons on just and equal terms, or 
remained a match for each other with their present 
forces, they would make no disturbance ; but he who 
weakened one of them doubled the power of which 
he stood in fear. To this Marcellus the consul 
replied by calling Caesar a robber, and urging that 
he be voted a public enemy unless he should lay 
down his arms; nevertheless, Curio, aided by Antony 
and Piso, prevailed so far as to have the opinion of 
the senate taken. He therefore moved that those 
should withdraw to one side who wished that Caesar 
only should lay down his arms and that Pompey 
should remain in command; and the majority with- 
drew. But when he moved again that all those 
should withdraw who wished both to lay down their 
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arms and neither to remain in command, only 
twenty-two favoured Pompey, while all the rest 
sided with Curio. Curio, therefore, felt that he had 
-won the day, and with a joyful countenance rushed 
before the people, who clapped their hands in 
welcome and pelted him with garlands and flowers. 
Pompey was not present in the senate, since com- 
manders of armies cannot enter the city ; Marcellus, 
however, rose and declared that he would not sit 
there listening to speeches, but since he saw ten 
legions already looming up in their march over the 
Alps, he himself also would send forth a man who 
would oppose them in defence of his country. 

LIX. Upon this, the city went into mourning, as 
in the presence of a public calamity ; and Marcellus, 
followed by the senate, marched through the forum 
to meet Pompey, and standing before him said: “I 
bid thee, Pompey, to defend thy country, to employ 
the forces now in readiness, and to levy others.’ 
Lentulus also said the same, being one of the consuls 
elected for the coming year. But when Pompey 
began to levy recruits, some refused to obey the 
summons, and a few came together reluctantly and 
without zest, but the greater part cried out for a 
settlement of the’controversy. For Antony, in defiance 
of the senate, had read before the people a letter of 
Caesar containing propositions which were attractive 
to the multitude. He asked, namely, that both 
Pompey and he should give up their provinces, dis- 
band their armies, put themselves in the hands of 
the people, and render an account of what they had 
done. But Lentulus, who was by this time consul, 
would not call the senate together ; Cicero, however, 
who was just returned from Cilicia, tried to effect a 
settlement of the dispute on these terms, namely, 
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that Caesar should renounce Gaul and dismiss the 
rest of his forces, but should retain two legions and 
Illyricum, and wait for his second consulship. And 
when Pompey was dissatisfied with this, the friends 
of Caesar conceded that he should dismiss one of the 
two legions; but since Lentulus still opposed, and 
Cato cried out that Pompey was blundering again in 
allowing himself to be deceived, the settlement 
came to naught. 

LX. And now word was brought that Caesar had 
seized Ariminum,! a large city of Italy, and was 
marching directly upon Rome with all his forces. 
But this was false. For he was marching with no 
more than three hundred horsemen and five thousand 
men-at-arms; the rest of his forces were beyond the 
Alps, and he did not wait for them, since he wished 
to fall upon his enemies suddenly, when they were 
in confusion and did not expect him, rather than to 
give them time and fight them after they were pre- 
pared. And so, when he was come to the river 
Rubicon, which was the boundary of the province 
allotted to him, he stood in silence and delayed to 
cross, reasoning with himself, of course, upon the 
magnitude of his adventure. Then, like one who 
casts himself from a precipice into a yawning abyss, 
he closed the eyes of reason and put a veil between 
them and his peril, and calling out in Greek to the 
bystanders these words only, “ Let the die be cast,”’ 
he set his army across. 

As soon as the report of this came flying to Rome 
and the city was filled with tumult, consternation, 
and a fear that was beyond compare, the senate at 
once went in a body and in all haste to Pompey, and 


1 In January, 49 B.c. See the Caesar, chapter xxxii. 
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the magistrates came too. And when Tullus asked 
Pompey about an army and a military force, and 
Pompey, after some delay, said timidly that he had 
in readiness the soldiers who had come from Caesar, 
and thought that he could speedily assemble also 
those who had been previously levied, thirty thou- 
sand in number, Tullus cried aloud, “Thou hast 
deceived us, Pompey!” and advised sending envoys 
to Caesar; and a certain Favonius, a man otherwise 
of no bad character, but who often thought that his 
insolent presumption was an imitation of Cato’s 
boldness of speech, ordered Pompey to stamp upon 
the ground and call up the forces which he used to 
promise. But Pompey bore this ill-timed raillery 
with meekness!; and when Cato reminded him of 
what he had said to him at the outset about Caesar, 
he replied that what Cato had said was more pro- 
phetic, but what he himself had done was more 
friendly. 

LXI. Cato now advised that Pompey should be 
elected general with unlimited powers, adding that 
the very men who caused great mischief must also 
put an end to it. Then he set out at once for Sicily, 
the province which had fallen to his lot, and the other 
senators likewise departed for the provinces which 
had severally been allotted to them. But since 
nearly all Italy was in commotion, the course of 
things was perplexing. For those who dwelt out- 
side the city came rushing in hurried flight from all 
quarters into Rome, and those who dwelt in Rome 
were rushing out of it and abandoning the city, where, 
in such tempestuous confusion, the better element 


1 In Appian, Bell. Civ. ii. 37, Pompey replies: ‘‘ You will 
have them if you follow me, and do not think it a terrible 
thing to leave Rome, and Italy too, if it should be necessary.” 
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was weak, and the insubordinate element strong and 
hard for the magistrates to manage. For it was 
impossible to check the reigning fear, nor would any 
one suffer Pompey to follow the dictates of his own 
judgement, but whatever feeling each one had, 
whether fear, or distress, or perplexity, he promptly 
infected Pompey’s mind with this. Therefore oppo- 
site counsels prevailed in the same day, and it was 
impossible for Pompey to get any true information 
about the enemy, since many reported to him what- 
ever they happened to hear, and then were vexed if 
he did not believethem. Under these circumstances 
he issued an edict in which he recognized a state ot 
civil war, ordered all the senators to follow him, 
declared that he would regard as a partisan of Caesar 
any one who remained behind, and late in the 
evening left the city. The consuls also fled, without 
even making the sacrifices customary before a war. 
But even amid the actual terrors of the hour Pompey 
was a man to be envied for the universal good will 
felt towards him, because, though many blamed his 
generalship, there was no one who hated the general. 
Indeed, one would have found that those who fled 
the city for the sake of liberty were not so numerous 
as those who did so because they were unable to 
forsake Pompey. 

LXII. A few days after this, Caesar entered and 
took possession of Rome. He treated everybody 
with kindness and calmed their fears, except that 
when Metellus, one of the tribunes, attempted to 
prevent him from taking money out of the public 
treasury, he threatened to kill him, and added to 
the threat a still harsher speech, namely, that it was 
easier for him to execute it than to utter it.! Having 


1 Cf. the Caesar xxxv. 4. 
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thus driven away Metellus, he took what he wanted, 
and then set out in pursuit of Pompey, being anxious 
to drive him out of Italy before his forces came back 
from Spain. But Pompey, having taken possession 
of Brundisium, where he found plenty of transports, 
immediately embarked the consuls, and with them 
thirty cohorts of soldiers, and sent them before him 
to Dyrrachium; Scipio his father-in-law, however, 
and Gnaeus his son, he sent to Syria to raise a fleet. 
He himself, after barricading the gates and manning 
the walls with his lightest-armed soldiers, ordered 
the Brundisians to remain quietly in their houses, 
and then dug up all the ground inside the city into 
trenches, and filled the streets with sunken stakes,! 
all except two, by which he himself finally went 
down to the sea. Then on the third day, when he 
had already embarked the rest of his host at his 
leisure, he suddenly raised a signal for those who 
were still guarding the walls to run swiftly down to 
the sea, took them on board, and set them across to 
Dyrrachium. Caesar, however, when he saw the 
walls deserted, perceived that Pompey had fled, and 
in his pursuit of him came near getting entangled in 
the ditches and stakes; but since the Brundisians 
told him about them, he avoided the city,? and 
making a circuit round it, found that all the trans- 
ports had put out to sea except two, which had only 
a few soldiers aboard. 

LXIII. Other people, now, count this sailing 
away of Pompey among his best stratagems, but 
Caesar himself was astonished that when he was in 

1 Ditches were dug across the streets, sharpened stakes 
planted in the ditches, and the whole work lightly covered 
so as to look undisturbed. Cf. Caesar, Bell. Civ. I. xxvii. 


2 He had besieged it for nine days, and had also begun to 
close up the harbour (Caesar, Bell. Csv. I. xxv.-xxvii.). 
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possession of a strong city and expected his forces 
from Spain and was master of the sea, he gave up 
and abandoned Italy. Cicero also blames him! for 
imitating the generalship of Themistocles rather 
than that of Pericles, although he was situated like 
Pericles, and not like Themistocles. Moreover, 
Caesar had shown by what he did that he greatly 
feared a protraction of the war. For after capturing © 
Numerius, a friend of Pompey, he sent him to 
Brundisium with a request for a reconciliation on 
equal terms. But Numerius sailed away with 
Pompey. Then Caesar, who in sixty days had be- 
come master of all Italy without bloodshed, wished 
to pursue Pompey at once, but since he had no 
transports, he turned back and marched into Spain, 
desiring to win over to himself the forces there. 
LXIV. In the meantime a great force was 
gathered by Pompey. His navy was simply irre- 
sistible, since he had five hundred ships of war, 
while the number of his light galleys and fast 
cruisers was immense; his cavalry numbered seven 
thousand, the flower of Rome and Italy, preéminent 
in lineage, wealth, and courage; and his infantry, 
which was a mixed multitude and in need of training, 
he exercised at Beroea, not sitting idly by, but 
taking part in their exercises himself, as if he had 
been in the flower of his age. And indeed it was a 
great incentive to confidence when they saw Pompey 
the Great, who was now sixty years of age less two, 
but who nevertheless competed in full armour as a 
foot-soldier, and then again, as a horseman, drew 
his sword without trouble while his horse was at a 
gallop and put it back in its sheath with ease; while 
in hurling the javelin he not only displayed accuracy, 


1 Kpist. ad Att. vii. 11. 
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but also vigour in the length of his cast, which many 
of the young men could not surpass. There kept 
coming to him also kings of nations and potentates, 
and of the leading men from Rome there were 
enough about him to form a full senate. Labienus 
also came, having deserted Caesar, though he had 
been his friend and had served under him in Gaul; 
and Brutus, a son of the Brutus who had been put to 
death by Pompey in Gaul,! a man of lofty spirit, who 
had never spoken to Pompey nor even saluted him 
before, because he held him to be the murderer of 
his father, but now he put himself under his com- 
mand, believing him to be a deliverer of Rome. 
Cicero, too, although he had advocated other 
measures in his writings and his speeches in the 
senate, nevertheless was ashamed not to be of the 
number of those who risked all for their country. 
There came also Tidius Sextius, a man of extreme 
old age and lame of one leg, into Macedonia. The 
rest laughed and jeered at him, but when Pompey 
saw him, he rose and ran to meet him, counting it a 
great testimony that men past the years and past 
the power of service should choose danger with him 
in preference to their safety. 

LXV. When their senate convened and a decree 
was passed, on motion of. Cato, that no Roman 
should be killed except on a field of battle, and that 
no city subject to Rome should be plundered, the 
party of Pompey was held in still greater favour. 
For those even who took no part in the war, either 
because they dwelt too far away, or were too weak 
to be regarded, attached themselves to it in their 
wishes at least, and, as far as their words went, 
fought with it in behalf of the right, considering 


1 Cf. chapter xvi. 3 f.; Brutus, iv. 1 f. 
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him a foe to gods and men who did not wish 
Pompey to be victorious. 

However, it is also true that Caesar showed him- 
self merciful as a conqueror; after defeating and 
capturing the forces of Pompey in Spain, he sent 
away their commanders, and took the soldiers into 
his service.1 Then he re-crossed the Alps, marched 
rapidly through Italy, and came to Brundisium 
shortly after the winter solstice.2 Crossing the sea 
there, he himself put in at Oricum, but he dis- 
patched Vibullius, the friend of Pompey, who was 
his prisoner of war, to Pompey, with a proposition 
that they should hold a conference, disband all 
their armies within three days, and after renewing 
their friendship under oath, return to Italy. This 
Pompey thought to be another snare, and marching 
swiftly down to the sea, he took possession of the 
posts, regions, and sites which offered strong posi- 
tions for land forces, as well as of the naval stations 
and landing-places which were favourable for those 
who came by sea, so that every wind that blew 
brought Pompey grain, or troops, or money; while 
Caesar, on the other hand, reduced to straits by sea 
and land, was forced to seek a battle, attacking 
Pompey’s defences and challenging him to come out 
all the while. In these skirmishes Caesar was for 
the most part victorious and carried the day; but 
once he narrowly escaped being utterly crushed and 
losing his army, for Pompey made a brilliant fight 
and at last routed Caesar’s whole force and killed 
_two thousand of them. He did not, however, force 
his way into their camp with the fugitives, either 
because he could not, or because he feared to do so, 
and this led Caesar to say to his friends: “ To-day 


1 See Caesar, Bell. Civ. I. xli,-lxxxvii. 2 Of 49 B.o. 
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victory would have been with the enemy if they 
had had a victor in command.” 

LXVI. At this success the followers of Pompey 
were so elated that they were eager to have the 
issue decided by a battle. Pompey, however, al- 
though he wrote to distant kings and generals and 
cities in the tone of a victor, feared the risk of such 
a battle, thinking that by imposing delays and 
distresses upon them he would finally subdue men 
who were invincible in arms and had been accus- 
tomed to conquer together now for a long time, but 
who for the other duties of a campaign, such as long 
marches, changes of position, the digging of trenches, 
and the building of walls, were incapacitated by old 
age, and therefore eager to come to close quarters 
and fight hand to hand without delay. Notwith- 
standing their over-confidence, Pompey had hitherto 
somehow or other succeeded in inducing his followers 
to keep quiet; but when after the battle Caesar 
was compelled by his lack of supplies to break 
camp and march through Athamania into Thessaly, 
their spirits could no longer be restrained, but, cry- 
ing out that Caesar was in flight, some of them were 
for following in pursuit of him, others for crossing 
over into Italy, and others were sending their 
attendants and friends to Rome in order to pre- 
occupy houses near the forum, purposing at once to 
become candidates for office. Many, too, of their 
own accord sailed to Cornelia in Lesbos with the 
glad tidings that the war was at an end; for Pompey 
had sent her there for safety. 

A senate having been assembled, Afranius gave it 
as his opinion that they should make sure of Italy, 
for Italy was the greatest prize of the war, and 
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would at once put also into the hands of her masters 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Spain, and all Gaul; and 
since his native land, which was of the greatest 
concern to Pompey, stretched out suppliant hands 
to him close by, it was not right to allow her to be 
enslaved and insulted by servants and flatterers of 
tyrants. Pompey himself, however, thought it 
neither well for his own reputation to run away 
a second time from Caesar and to be pursued by 
him, when fortune made him the pursuer, nor right 
before Heaven to abandon Scipio and the men of 
consular rank in Thessaly and Hellas, who would 
at once come into the power of Caesar together with 
their moneys and large forces; but that he cared 
most for Rome who fought for her at the farthest 
remove, in order that she might neither suffer nor 
hear about any evil, but quietly await her master. 
LXVII. Having decided the matter in this way, 
Pompey set out in pursuit of Caesar, determined to 
avoid a battle, but to keep him under siege and 
harass him with lack of supplies by following close 
upon him. He had reasons for thinking this the 
best course, and besides, a saying current among the 
cavalry reached his ears, to the effect that as soon as 
they had routed Caesar they must put down Pompey 
himself also. And some say this was also the reason 
why Pompey called upon Cato for no service of any 
importance, but even when marching against Caesar 
left him at the coast in charge of the baggage, 
fearing lest, if Caesar should be taken off, he him- 
self also might be forced by Cato to lay down his 
command at once. While he was thus quietly 
following the enemy he was loudly denounced, and 
charges were rife that he was directing his campaign, 
not against Caesar, but against his country and the 
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senate, in order that he might always be in office 
and never cease to have for his attendants and guards 
men who claimed to rule the world. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, too, by calling him Agamemnon, and 
King of Kings, made him odious. And Favonius 
was no less displeasing to him than those who used 
a bolder speech, when he bawled out his untimely 
jest: “Omen, this year, also, shall we eat no figs of 
Tusculum?” And Lucius Afranius, who lay under 
a charge of treachery for having lost his forces in 
Spain, on seeing Pompey now avoiding a battle with 
Caesar, said he was astonished that his accusers did 
not go forth and fight this trafficker in provinces. 

With these and many similar speeches they forced 
Pompey from his settled purpose,—a man who was a 
slave to fame and loath to disappointthis friends,— 
and dragged him into following after their own 
hopes and impulses, abandoning his best laid plans, 
a thing which even in the master of a ship, to say 
nothing of a general in sole command of so many 
nations and armies, would have been unbecoming. 
Pompey himself approved of those physicians who 
never gratify the morbid desires of their patients, 
and yet he yielded to the diseased passion of his 
followers, for fear of offending if he tried to heal and 
save them. For how can one say that those men were 
sound and well, some of whom were already going 
about among the soldiers and canvassing for consul- 
ships and praetorships, while Spinther, Domitius, 
and Scipio were quarrelling, scheming, and conspir- 
ing over the pontificate of Caesar,? just as though 
Tigranes the Armenian were encamped over against 

1 He was accused of taking a bribe from Caesar for the 
surrender of the Spains (see the Caesar, xli. 2). 


2 Since 63 B.c., Caesar had been pontifex maximus. Cf. 
Bell. Civ. iii. 83. 
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1 éw) +d Coraés and Bekker, after Reiske: é7). 
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them, or the king of the Nabataeans, and not that 
Caesar, and that army, who had taken by storm a 
thousand cities, subdued more than three hundred 
nations, and fought unvanquished with Germans and_. 
Gauls in more battles than one could number, taking 
a hundred times ten thousand prisoners, and slaying 
as many, after routing them on the battle-field. 
LXVIII. But notwithstanding, by their importuni- 
ties and agitations, after they had gone down into 
the plain of Pharsalia, they forced Pompey to hold a 
council of war, where Labienus, the commander of 
the cavalry, rose first and took an oath that he would 
not come back from the battle unless he routed the 
enemy; then all likewise swore the same oath. 
That night Pompey dreamed that as he entered his 
theatre the people clapped their hands, and that he 
decorated a temple of Venus Victrix with many 
spoils. On some accounts he was encouraged, but 
on others depressed, by the dream; he feared lest 
the race of Caesar, which went back to Venus, was 
to receive glory and splendour through him; and 
certain panic tumults which went rushing through 
the camp roused him from sleep. Furthermore, 
during the morning watch a great light shone out 
above the camp of Caesar, which was perfectly quiet, 
and a flaming torch rose from it and darted down 
upon the camp of Pompey; Caesar himself says he 
saw this as he was visiting the watches! At break 
of day, Caesar was about to decamp and move to 
Scotussa, and his soldiers were taking down their 
tents and sending on ahead the beasts of burden and 
servants, when the scouts came in with a report that 
they saw many shields moving to and fro in the 


1 Cf. the Caesar, xliii. 3. It is not mentioned in the 
Commentaries. 
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1 eis rdtwv bracketed by Bekker, 
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enemy’s camp, and that there was a noisy movement 
there of men coming out to battle. After these, 
others came announcing that the foremost ranks 
were already forming in battle array. Caesar, there- 
fore, after saying that the expected day had come, 
on which they would fight against men, and not 
against want and hunger, quickly ordered the purple 
tunic to be hung up in front of his tent, that being 
the Roman signal for battle. His soldiers, on seeing 
this, left. their tents with shouts of joy, and hurried 
to arms. And when their officers led them to the 
proper place, each man, as if in a chorus, not tu- 
multuously, but with the quiet ease which training 
gives, fell into line. 

LXIX. Pompey himself, with the right wing, 
intended to oppose Antony; in the centre he sta- 
tioned Scipio, his father-in-law, over against Lucius 
Calvinus; his left wing was commanded by Lucius 
Domitius, and was supported by the main body of 
the cavalry. For almost all the horsemen had 
crowded to this point, in order to overpower Caesar 
and cut to pieces the tenth legion; for this: was 
generally said to fight better than any other, and in 
its ranks Caesar usually stood when he fought a 
battle. But Caesar, observing that the left wing of 
the enemy was enclosed by such a large body of 
horsemen, and alarmed at their brilliant array, sent 
for six cohorts from his reserves and stationed them 
behind the tenth legion, with orders to keep quiet 
and out of the enemy’s sight; but whenever the 
cavalry charged, they were to run out through the 
front ranks, and were not to hurl their javelins, as 

1 Both Plutarch (not only here, but also in his Caesar, 
xliv. 1 f.) and Appian ( Bell. Civ. ii. 76) differ in their accounts 
of the order of battle from that which Caesar himself gives 
(Bell. Crv. iii. 88 f.). 
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the best soldiers usually did in their eagerness to 
draw their swords, but to strike upwards with them 
and wound the faces and eyes of the enemy; for 
these blooming and handsome war-dancers (he said) 
would not stand their ground for fear of having 
their youthful beauty marred, nor would they face 
the steel when it was right at their eyes. Caesar, 
then, was thus engaged. 

But Pompey, who was surveying on horseback 
the battle array, when he saw that his antagonists 
were standing quietly in their ranks and awaiting 
the moment of attack, while the greater part of his 
own army was not at rest, but tossing about in 
waves of tumult, owing to its inexperience, was 
afraid that his array would be completely broken up 
at the beginning of the battle, and therefore ordered 
his front ranks to stand with their spears advanced, 
to remain fixed in their places, and so to receive the 
enemy’s onset. Now, Caesar finds fault with these 
tactics !; he says that Pompey thereby robbed the 
blows of his weapons of that impetus which a rapid 
charge would have given them; and as for that 
rushing counter-charge, which more than any thing 
else fills most soldiers with impetuous enthusiasm as 
they close with their enemies, and combines with 
their shouts and running to increase their courage, 
Pompey deprived his men of this, and so rooted 
them to the spot where they stood, and chilled their 
spirits. And yet Caesar's forces numbered twenty- 
two thousand, while those of Pompey were a little 
more than twice as many. 

LXX. And now at last the signal was given on 
both sides and the trumpet began to call to the 


1 Bell, Civ. iii. 92. Appian (Bell. Civ. ii. 79) says Caesar 
does this in his letters. 
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conflict, and of that great host every man sought to 
do his part; but a few Romans, the noblest, and some 
Greeks, men who were present without taking part 
-in the battle, now that the dreadful crisis was near, 
began to reflect upon the pass to which contentious- 
ness and greed had brought the sovereign Roman 
state. For with kindred arms, fraternal ranks, and 
common standards, the strong manhood and might 
of a single city in such numbers was turning its own 
hand against itself, showing how blind and frenzied 
a thing human nature is when passion reigns. For 
had they now been willing quietly to govern and 
enjoy what they had conquered, the greatest and 
best part of earth and sea was subject to them, and 
if they still desired to gratify their thirst for trophies 
and triumphs, they might have had their fill of wars 
with Parthians or Germans. Besides, a great task 
still remained in the subjugation of Scythia and 
India, and here their greed would have had no 
inglorious excuse in the civilization of barbarous 
peoples. And what Scythian horse or Parthian 
archery or Indian wealth could have checked seventy 
thousand Romans coming up in arms under the 
leadership of Pompey and Caesar, whose names 
those nations had heard of long before that of 
Rome, so remote and various and savage were the 
peoples which they had attacked and conquered. 
But now they were about to join battle with one 
another, nor were they moved even by a compassion 
for their own glory to spare their country, men 
who up to that day had been called invincible! For 
the family alliance which had been made between 
them, and the charms of Julia, and her marriage, 
were now seen to have been from the first suspicious 
and deceptive pledges of a partnership based on 
self-interest ; there was no real friendship in it. 
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1 The name is Crastinus in Caesar’s own story of the battle 
(Bell. Cwv, iii. 91), 
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LXXI. So then, when the Pharsalian plain was 
filled with men and horses and arms and the signals 
for battle had been lifted on both sides, the first 
to rush out from Caesar’s lines was Caius Crassianus,! 
a centurion in command of one hundred and twenty 
men, who was thus redeeming a great promise made 
to Caesar. For he had been the first man whom 
Caesar saw as he issued from the camp,: and ad- 
dressing him, he had asked him what be thought 
about the battle. The centurion stretched forth his 
right hand and cried with a loud voice: “ Thou wilt 
win a splendid victory, O Caesar; and I shall have 
thy praise to-day, whether I live or die.” Mindful 
now of these words of his, he rushed forward, 
carrying many along with him, and threw himself 
into the midst of the enemy. The combatants at 
once took to their swords and many were slain, and 
as the centurion was forcing his way along and 
cutting down the men in the front ranks, one of 
them confronted him and drove his sword in at his 
mouth with such force that its point went through to 
the nape of his neck.? 

After Crassianus had fallen, the battle was evenly 
contested at this point; Pompey, however, did not 
lead up his right wing swiftly, but kept looking 
anxiously towards the other parts of the field, and 
awaited the action of his cavalry on the left, thus 
losing time. These at last deployed their squadrons 
with a view to envelop Caesar, and to hurl back 
upon their supporting lines the horsemen whom he 
had stationed in front, only a few in number. But 
Caesar gave a signal, his cavalry retired, and the 
cohorts drawn up to oppose the enveloping move- 
ment ran out, three thousand men, and confronted 

2 Cf. Caesar, op. cit. iii. 99, where Caesar gives Crastinus 
that high praise for which he was willing to die. 
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their enemies, and standing close by the horses, as 
they had been directed, they thrust their javelins 
upwards, aiming at the faces of the riders. These, 
since they were without experience in every kind of 
fighting, and did not expect or even know anything 
about such a kind as this, had neither courage nor 
endurance to meet the blows which were aimed at 
their mouths and eyes, but wheeling about and 
putting their hands before their faces, they in- 
gloriously took to flight. Then Caesar’s soldiers, 
suffering these to make their escape, advanced upon 
the enemy’s infantry, attacking at just that point 
where the wing, left unprotected by the flight of 
the cavalry, could be surrounded and enclosed. And 
since this body attacked them on the flank, while at 
the same time the tenth legion fell upon their front, 
the enemy did not stand their ground nor even hold 
together, for they saw that while they were ex- 
pecting to surround the enemy, they were themselves 
being surrounded. 

LXXITI. After his infantry was thus routed, and 
when, from the cloud of dust which he saw, Pompey 
conjectured the fate of his cavalry, what thoughts 
passed through his mind it were difficult to say; but he 
was most like a man bereft of sense and crazed, who 
had utterly forgotten that he was Pompey the Great, 
and without a word to any one, he walked slowly off 
to his camp, exemplifying those verses of Homer!: 


But Zeus the father, throned on high, in Ajax 
stirred up fear ; 

He stood confounded, and behind him cast his 
shield of seven ox-hides, 

And trembled as he peered around upon the throng. 


1 Iliad, xi. 544 ff., where Telamonian Ajax retires before 
. Hector and his Trojans. 
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nuEnuévnv arroBarwv wpa wa dokav cal dvvapmiy, 
0! apo pixpov TooovToLs SirAoLs Kal imois Kal 


1 6 Reiske’s correction of 7 in the MSS., which Sintenis 
and Bekker delete. 
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In such a state of mind he went to his tent and 
sat down speechless, until many pursuers burst into 
the camp with the fugitives; then he merely ejacu- 
lated : “ What! even to my quarters?” and without 
another word rose up, took clothing suitable to his 
present fortune, and made his escape. The rest of 
his legions also fled, and there was a great slaughter 
in the camp of tent-guards and servants; but only 
six thousand soldiers fell,! according to Asinius 
Pollio, who fought in that battle on the side of 
Caesar. 

When Caesar’s troops captured the camp, they 
beheld the vanity and folly of the enemy. For 
_ every tent was wreathed with myrtle boughs and 
decked out with flowered couches and tables loaded 
with beakers ; bowls of wine also were laid out, and 
preparation and adornment were those of men who 
had sacrificed and were holding festival rather than 
of men who were arming themselves for battle. With 
such infatuated hopes and such a store of foolish 
confidence did they go forth to war.” 

LXXIII. But Pompey, when he had gone a little 
distance from the camp, gave his horse the rein, and 
with only a few followers, since no one pursued him, 
went quietly away, indulging in such reflections as a 
man would naturally make who for four and thirty 
years had been accustomed to conquer and get the 
mastery in everything, and who now for the first 
time, in his old age, got experience of defeat and 
flight ; he thought how in a single hour he had lost 
the power and glory gained in so many wars and 
conflicts, he who a little while ago was guarded by 

1 Caesar says that fifteen thousand of Pompey’s soldiers 
fell, and twenty-four thousand surrendered. His own losses 
he puts at two hundred soldiers and thirty centurions (Bell. 
Civ. iii. 99). 2 Cf. Caesar, op. cit. ili. 96, 
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such an array of infantry and horse, but was now going 
away so insignificant and humbled as to escape the 
notice of the enemies who were in search of him. 
After passing by Larissa, he came to the Vale of 
Tempe, and there, being thirsty, he threw himself 
down on his face and drank of the river; then, rising 
up again, he went on his way through Tempe, and at 
last came down to the sea. There he rested for the 
remainder of the night in a fisherman’s hut. At 
early dawn he went aboard a river-boat, taking with 
him such of his followers as were freemen, but 
bidding his servants to go back to Caesar and to 
have no fear. Then he coasted along until he saw a 
merchant-ship of goodly size about to put to sea, the 
master of which was a Roman who, though not 
intimately acquainted with Pompey, nevertheless 
knew him by sight; his name was Peticius. This 
man, as it happened, had dreamed the night before 
that Pompey, not as he had often seen him, but 
humble and downcast, was addressing him. He was 
just telling this dream to his shipmates, as men who 
are at leisure are wont to make much of such matters, 
when suddenly one of the sailors told him that he saw 
a river-boat rowing out from the shore, and some men 
in it waving their garments and stretching out their 
hands towards them. Peticius, accordingly, turned 
his attention in that direction, and at once recognised 
Pompey, as he had seen him in his dream; then, 
smiting his head, he ordered the sailors to bring the 
little boat alongside, and stretching out his hand, 
hailed Pompey, already comprehending from his garb 
the change of fortune which the man had suffered. 
Wherefore, without waiting for argument or entreaty, 
he took Pompey on board, and also all whom Pompei 
wished to have with him (these were the two Lentul 
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and Favonius), and set sail; and shortly after, seeing 
Deiotarus the king hurrying out from shore, they 
took him on board also. Now, when it was time for 
supper and the master of the ship had made such 
provision for them as he could, Favonius, seeing that 
Pompey, for lack of servants, was beginning to take 
off his own shoes, ran to him and took’ off his shoes 
for him, and helped him to anoint himself. And 
from that time on he continued to give Pompey such 
ministry and service as slaves give their masters, even 
down to the washing of his feet and the preparation 
of his meals, so that any one who beheld the cour- 
tesy and the unfeigned simplicity of that service 
might have exclaimed : 


“Ah, yes! to generous souls how noble every task !""1 


LXXIV. And so, after coasting along towards 
Amphipolis, he crossed over to Mitylene, desiring to 
take on board Cornelia and his son. And when he 
had reached the shore of the island, he sent a 
messenger to the city, not such a one as Cornelia 
was expecting in view of the joyful messages and 
letters she had received, for she was hoping that the 
war was ended at Dyrrachium, and that the only 
task left for Pompey was the pursuit of Caesar. 
The messenger, finding her in this mood, could not 
bring himself to salute her, but indicated to her the 
most and greatest of her misfortunes by his tears 
rather than by his speech, and merely bade her 
hasten if she had any wish to see Pompey with one 
ship only, and that not his own. When she heard 
this, she cast herself upon the ground and lay there 
a long time bereft of sense and speech. At last, 


1 The verse is assigned to Euripides in Morals, p. 85a 
(Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag ?, p. 671). 
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however, and with difficulty, she regained her senses, 
and perceiving that the occasion was not one for 
tears and lamentations, she ran out through the city 
to the sea. Pompey met her and caught her in his 
arms as she tottered and was falling. ‘I see thee,” 
she cried, “husband, not by thy fortune, but by 
mine, reduced to one small vessel, thou who before 
thy marriage with Cornelia didst sail this sea with 
five hundred ships. Why hast thou come to see me, 
and why didst thou not leave to her cruel destiny 
one who has infected thee also with an evil fortune 
so great? What a happy woman I had been if I had 
died before hearing that Publius, whose virgin bride 
I was, was slain among the Parthians! And how 
wise if, even after his death, as I essayed to do, I 
had put an end to my own life! But I was spared, 
it seems, to bring ruin also upon Pompey the Great.” 

LXXV. So spake Cornelia, as we are told, and 
Pompey answered, saying: “It is true, Cornelia, 
thou hast known but one fortune to be mine, the 
better one, and this has perhaps deceived thee too, 
as well as me, in that it remained with me longer 
than is customary. But this reverse also we must 
bear, since we are mortals, and we must still put 
fortune to the test. For I can have some hope of 
rising again from this low estate to my former high 
estate, since I fell from that to this.”’ 

His wife, accordingly, sent for her goods and 
servants from the city; and though the Mitylenaeans 
gave Pompey a welcome and invited him to enter 
their city, he would not consent to do so, but bade 
them also to submit to the conqueror, and to be of 
good heart, for Caesar was humane and merciful. 
He himself, however, turning to Cratippus the 
philosopher, who had come down from the city to 
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see him, complained and argued briefly with him 
about Providence, Cratippus yielding somewhat to 
his reasoning and trying to lead him on to better 
hopes, that he might not give him pain by arguing 
against him at such a time. For when Pompey 
raised questions about Providence, Cratippus might 
have answered that the state now required a 
monarchy because it was so badly administered ; and 
he might have asked Pompey: “ How, O Pompey, 
and by what evidence, can we be persuaded that 
thou wouldst have made a better use of fortune 
than Caesar, hadst thou got the mastery?” But 
this matter of the divine ordering of events must be 
left without further discussion.! 

LXXVI. After taking on board his wife and his 
friends, Pompey went on his way, putting in at 
harbours only when he was compelled to get food or 
water there. The first city that he entered was 
Attaleia in Pamphylia; there some triremes from 
Cilicia met him, soldiers were assembled for him, and 
he was surrounded again by senators, sixty of them. 
On hearing, too, that his fleet still held together, 
and that Cato had taken many soldiers aboard and 
was crossing the sea to Africa, he lamented to his 
friends, blaming himself for having been forced to 
do battle with his land forces, while he made no use 
of his navy, which was indisputably superior, and 
had not even stationed it at a point where, if 
defeated on Jand, he might have had this powerful 
force close at hand by sea to make him a match for 
his enemy. And, in truth, Pompey made no greater 
mistake, and Caesar showed no abler generalship, 


1 Sintenis? follows Amyot in including this last sentence 
with the words supposed to be spoken by Cratippus: ‘‘ But 
these matters must be left to the will of the gods.” 
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1 His father was Ptolemy Auletes, mentioned in chapter 
xlix. 5. He had been restored to his throne in 55 B.c. 
through Pompey’s influence. The son, Ptolemy Dionysius, 
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than in removing the battle so far from naval 
assistance. However, since he was compelled to 
decide and act as best he could under the circum- 
stances, he sent messengers round to the cities; to 
some also he sailed about in person, asking for 
money and manning ships. But fearing the quick- 
ness and speed of his enemy, who might come upon 
him and seize him before he was prepared, he began 
to look about for a temporary refuge and retreat. 
Accordingly, as he deliberated with his followers, 
there appeared to be no province to which they 
could safely fly, and as for the kingdoms, he himself 
expressed the opinion that the Parthian was best 
able for the present to receive and protect them in 
their weak condition, and later on to strengthen 
them and send them forth with a large force ; of the 
rest, some turned their thoughts to Africa and Juba. 
But Theophanes the Lesbian thought it a crazy 
thing for Pompey to decide against Egypt, which 
was only three days’ sail away, and Ptolemy, who 
was a mere youth and indebted to Pompey for 
friendship and kindness shown his father,! and put 
himself in the power of Parthians, a most treacherous 
race ; to refuse to take the second place under a 
Roman who had been connected with him by 
marriage, and to be second to none other, nay, to 
refuse even to make trial of that Roman’s moder- 
ation, but instead to make Arsaces his lord and 
master, a thing which even Crassus could not be 
made to do while he lived; and to carry a young 
wife, of the family of Scipio, among Barbarians 
who measure their power by their insolence and 
licentiousness, where, even if she suffer no harm, but 


now fifteen years of age, had been left joint ruler of Egypt 
with his sister, Cleopatra. 
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is only thought to have suffered harm, her fate is a 
terrible one, since she has come into the power of 
those who are able to do her harm. This con- 
sideration alone, as we are told, diverted Pompey 
from journeying to the Euphrates, if indeed it was 
longer any calculation of Pompey’s, and not rather 
an evil genius, that was guiding him on this last 
journey. 

LXXVII. So when it was decided that he should 
fly to Egypt, he set sail from Cyprus on a Seleucian 
trireme with his wife (of the rest, some sailed along 
with him in ships of war like his own, and others in 
merchant vessels), and crossed the sea in safety ; but 
on learning that Ptolemy was posted at Pelusium 
with an army, making war upon his sister, he put in 
there, and sent on a messenger to announce his 
arrival to the king and to ask his aid. Now, Ptolemy 
was quite young; but Potheinus, who managed all his 
affairs, assembled a council of the most influential men 
(and those were most influential whom he wished to 
be so), and bade each one give his opinion. It was 
certainly a dreadful thing that the fate of Pompey the 
Great was to be decided by Potheinus the eunuch, 
and Theodotus of Chios, who was a hired teacher of 
rhetoric, and Achillas the Egyptian; for these were 
the chief counsellors of the king among the 
chamberlains and tutors also gathered there. And 
it was such a tribunal’s verdict which Pompey, 
tossing at anchor some distance off the shore, was 
waiting for, a man who would not deign to be under 
obligations to Caesar for his life. 

The opinions of the other counsellors were so far 
divergent that some advised to drive Pompey away, 
and others to invite him in and receive him. But 
Theodotus, making a display of his powerful speech 
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and rhetorical art, set forth that neither course was 
‘safe for them, but that if they received Pompey, 
they would have Caesar for an enemy and Pompey 
for a master; while if they rejected him, Pompey 
would blame them for casting him off, and Caesar 
for making him continue his pursuit; the best 
course, therefore, was to send for the man and put 
him to death, for by so doing they would gratify 
Caesar and have nothing to fear from Pompey. To 
this he smilingly added, we are told, “ A dead man 
does not bite.” 

LXXVIII. Having determined upon this plan, 
they entrusted the execution of it to Achillas. So 
he took with him a certain Septimius, who had once 
been a tribune of Pompey’s, and Salvius besides, a 
centurion, with three or four servants, and put out 
towards the ship of Pompey. Now, all the most 
distinguished of Pompey’s fellow-voyagers had come 
aboard of her to see what was going on. Accord- 
ingly, when they saw a reception that was not royal, 
nor splendid, nor in accordance with the hopes of 
Theophanes, but a few men sailing up in a single 
fishing-boat, they viewed this lack of respect with 
suspicion, and advised Pompey to have his ship 
rowed back into the open sea, while they were 
beyond reach of missiles. But meanwhile the boat 
drew near, and first Septimius rose up and addressed 
Pompey in the Roman tongue as Imperator. Then 
Achillas saluted him in Greek, and invited him to 
come aboard the boat, telling him that the shallows 
were extensive, and that the sea, which had a sandy 
bottom, was not deep enough to float a trireme. At 
the same time some of the royal ships were seen to 
be taking their crews aboard, and men-at-arms were 
occupying the shore, so that there seemed to be no 
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escape even if they changed their minds; and 
besides, this very lack of confidence might give the 
murderers an excuse for their crime. Accordingly, 
after embracing Cornelia, who was bewailing his 
approaching death, he ordered two centurions to go 
into the boat before him, besides Philip, one of his 
freedmen, and a servant named Scythes, and while 
Achillas was already stretching out his hand to him 
from the boat, turned towards his wife and son and 
repeated the verses of Sophocles :— 


Whatever man unto a tyrant takes his way, 
His slave he is, even though a freeman when he 
goes.} 


LXXIX. After these last words to his friends, he 
went into the boat. And since it was a long 
distance from the trireme to the land, and none of 
his companions in the boat had any friendly word 
for him, turning his eyes upon Septimius he said: 
“Surely I am not mistaken, and you are an old 
comrade of mine!” Septimius nodded merely, 
without saying anything to him or showing any 
friendliness. So then, as there was profound silence 
again, Pompey took a little roll containing a speech 
written by him in Greek, which he had prepared for 
his use in addressing Ptolemy, and began to read 
in it. Then, as they drew near the shore, Cornelia, 
together with his friends, stood on the _ trireme 
watching with great anxiety for the outcome, and 
began to take heart when she saw many of the 
king’s people assembling at the landing as if to give 
him an honourable welcome. But at this point, 


1 Nauck, J’rag. Graec. Frag.* p. 316. The recitation of 
these verses is a feature common also to the accounts of the 
tragedy in Appian (Bell. Civ. ii. 84) and Dio Cassius (xlii. 4). 
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while Pompey was clasping the hand of Philip that 
he might rise to his feet more easily, Septimius, 
from behind, ran him through the body with his 
sword, then Salvius next, and then Achillas, drew 
their daggers and stabbed him.! And Pompey, 
drawing his toga down over his face with both hands, 
without an act or a word that was unworthy of 
himself, but with a groan merely, submitted to their 
blows, being sixty years of age less one, and ending 
his life only one day after his birth-day. 

LXXX. When the people on the ships beheld the 
murder, they uttered a wailing cry that could be 
heard as far as the shore, and weighing anchor quickly, 
took to flight. And a strong wind came to their aid 
as they ran out to sea, so that the Egyptians, though 
desirous of pursuing, turned back. But they cut off 
Pompey’s head, and threw the rest of his body un- 
clothed out of the boat, and left it for those who 
craved so pitiful a sight. Philip, however, stayed 
by the body, until such had taken their fill of gazing ; 
then he washed it in sea-water, wrapped it in a tunic 
of his own, and since he had no other supply, sought 
along the coast until he found the remnants of a 
small fishing-boat, old stuff, indeed, but sufficient to 
furnish a funeral pyre that would answer for an un- 
clothed corpse, and that too not entire. As he was 
gathering the wood and building the pyre, there 
came up a Roman who was now an old man, but 
who in his youth had served his first campaigns with 
Pompey, and said: “Who art thou, my man, that 
thinkest to give burial rites to Pompey the Great?” 
And when Philip said that he was his freedman, the 
man said: “ But thou shalt not have this honour all 
to thyself; let me too share in a pious privilege thus 

1 Ibi ab Achilla et Septimio interficitur (Caesar, Bell, Civ. 
ili. 104). 
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offered, that I may not altogether regret my sojourn 
in a foreign land, if in requital for many hardships I 
find this happiness at least, to touch with my hands 
and array for burial the greatest of Roman impera- 
tors.” Such were the obsequies of Pompey. And 
on the following day Lucius Lentulus, as he came 
sailing from Cyprus and coasted along the shore not 
knowing what had happened, saw a funeral pyre and 
Philip standing beside it, and before he had been 
seen himself exclaimed: “ Who, pray, rests here at 
the end of his allotted days?” Then, after a slight 
pause and with a groan he said: “ But perhaps it is 
thou, Pompey the Great!’’ And after a little he 
went ashore, was seized, and put to death. 

This was the end of Pompey. But not long after- 
wards Caesar came to Egypt, and found it filled with 
this great deed of abomination. From the man who 
brought him Pompey’s head he turned away with 
loathing, as from an assassin ; and on receiving Pom- 
pey’s seal-ring, he burst into tears; the device was a 
lion holding a sword in his paws. But Achillas and 
Potheinus he put to death. The king himself, more- 
over, was defeated in battle along the river, and dis- 
appeared. Theodotus the sophist, however, escaped 
the vengeance of Caesar; for he fled out of Egypt 
and wandered about in wretchedness and hated of all 
men. But Marcus Brutus, after he had slain Caesar 
and come into power, discovered him in Asia, and 
put him to death with every possible torture. The 
remains of Pompey were taken to Cornelia, who gave 
them burial at his Alban villa. 
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COMPARISON OF AGESILAUS AND POMPEY 


I. Now that their lives lie spread before us, let us 
briefly run over the points in which the two men 
differed, and bring these together side by side. 
They are as follows. In the first place, it was in the 
justest manner that Pompey came to fame and 
power, setting out on his career independently, and 
rendering many great services to Sulla when Sulla 
was freeing Italy from her tyrants; Agesilaiis, on the 
contrary, appeared to get his kingdom by sinning 
against both gods and men, since he brought Leoty- 
chides under condemnation for bastardy, although 
his brother had recognised him as his legitimate son, 
and made light of the oracle concerning his lameness. 
In the second place, Pompey not only continued to 
hold Sulla in honour while he lived, but also after 
his death gave his body funeral obsequies in despite 
of Lepidus, and bestowed upon his son Faustus his 
own daughter in marriage; whereas Agesilaiis cast 
out Lysander on the merest pretext, and heaped 
insult upon him. And yet Sulla got no less from 
Pompey than he gave him, while in the case of 
Agesilaiis, it was Lysander who made him king of 
Sparta and general of all Greece. And, thirdly, 
Pompey’s transgressions of right and justice in his 
political life were due to his family connections, for 
he joined in most of the wrongdoings of Caesar and 
Scipio because they were his relations by marriage ; 
but Agesilaiis snatched Sphodrias from the death 
which hung over him for wronging the Athenians, 
merely to gratify the love of his son, and when Phoe- 
bidas treacherously broke the peace with Thebes, he 
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evidently made the crime itself a reason for zealously 
supporting him. In a word, whatever harm Pompey 
was accused of bringing upon the Romans out of 
deference to his friends or through ignorance, 
Agesilaiis brought as much upon the Lacedaemonians 
out of obstinacy and resentment when he kindled 
the Boeotian war. 

II. Moreover, if we must assign to any ill-fortune 
of the two men the disasters which overtook them, 
that of Pompey could not have been anticipated by 
the Romans; but Agesilaiis would not permit the 
Lacedaemonians to guard against the “lame sover- 
eignty,” although they had heard and knew before- 
hand about it. For even if Leotychides had been 
ten thousand times convicted of being bastard and 
alien, the family of the Eurypontidae could easily 
have furnished Sparta with a king who was of legiti- 
mate birth and sound of limb, had not Lysander 
darkened the meaning of the oracle in the interests 
of Agesilaiis. 

On the other hand, when we consider the remedy 
which Agesilaiis applied to the perplexity of the 
state in dealing with those who had played the 
coward, after the disaster at Leuctra, when he urged 
that the laws should slumber for that day, there 
was never another political device like it, nor can 
we find anything in Pompey’s career to compare 
with it; on the contrary, he did not even think it 
incumbent upon him to abide by the laws which he 
himself had made, if he might only display the 
greatness of his power to his friends. But Agesilaiis, 
when he confronted the necessity of abrogating the 
laws in order to save his fellow-citizens, devised a 
way by which the citizens should not be harmed by 
the laws, nor the laws be abrogated to avoid such 
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harm. Further, I attribute also to political virtue 
in Agesilaiis that inimitable act of his in abandon- 
ing his career in Asia on receipt of the dispatch- 
roll. For he did not, like Pompey, help the com- 
monwealth only as he made himself great, but with 
an eye to the welfare of his country he renounced 
such great fame and power as no man won before or 
since his day, except Alexander. 

III. And now from another point of view, that 
of their campaigns and achievements in war, the 
trophies of Pompey were so many, the forces led by 
him so vast, and the pitched battles in which he was 
victorious so innumerable, that not even Xenophon, 
I think, would compare the victories of Agesilaus, 
although that historian, by reason of his other ex- 
cellent qualities, is specially privileged, as it were, 
to say and write whatever he pleases about the man. 
I think also that in merciful behaviour towards their 
enemies the two men were different. For Agesilaiis 
was so bent on enslaving Thebes and depopulating 
Messenia, Thebes the mother-city of his royal line, 
and Messenia a sister colony to his country,! that he 
nearly lost Sparta, and did lose her supremacy in 
Greece ; whereas Pompey gave cities to such of the 
pirates as changed their mode of life, and when it 
was in his power to. lead Tigranes the king of 
Armenia in his triumphal procession, made him an 
ally instead, saying that he thought more of future 
time than of a single day. 

If, however, it is the greatest and most far-reach- 
ing decisions and acts in war that are to determine 
preéminence in the virtues of leadership, then the 


1 Thebes was the birth-place of Heracles, from whom the 


eee kings were supposed to be descended; and Messenia, 
like Sparta, was settled by the Heracleidae. 
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Lacedaemonian leaves the Roman far behind. For, 
in the first place, he did not desert nor abandon his 
city, though the enemy attacked it with an army of 
seventy thousand men, while he had only a few men- 
at-arms, and these had recently been vanquished at 
Leuctra ; but Pompey, after Caesar had occupied a 
single city of Italy with only fifty-three hundred 
men, hurried away from Rome in a panic, either 
yielding ignobly to so few, or conjecturing falsely 
that there were more; and after conveying away 
with him his own wife and children, he left those of 
the other citizens defenceless and took to flight, 
when he ought either to have conquered in a battle 
for his country, or to have accepted terms from his 
conqueror, who was a fellow-citizen and a relation 
by marriage. But as it was, to the man for whom 
he thought it a terrible thing to prolong a term of 
military command or vote a consulship, to this man 
he gave the power of capturing the city and saying 
to Metellus that he considered him and all the rest 
of the citizens as his prisoners of war. 

IV. Furthermore, the chief task of a good general 
is to force his enemies to give battle when he is 
superior to them, but not to be forced himself to 
do this when his forces are inferior, and by so doing 
Agesilaiis always kept himself unconquered ; whereas 
in Pompey’s case, Caesar escaped injury at his hands 
when he was inferior to him, and forced him to 
stake the whole issue on a battle with his land 
forces, wherein Caesar was superior, thus defeating 
him and becoming at once master of treasures, pro- 
visions, and the sea,—advantages which would have 
brought his ruin without a battle had they remained 
in his enemy’s control. And that which is urged as 
an excuse for this failure is really a very severe 
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accusation against a general like him. For that a 
youthful commander should be frightened by tumults 
and outcries into cowardly weakness and abandon 
his safest plans, is natural and pardonable; but that 
Pompey the Great, whose camp the Romans called 
their country, and his tent their senate, while they 
gave the name of traitors and rebels to the consuls 
and praetors and other magistrates at Rome,—that 
he who was known to be under no one’s command, 
but to have served all his campaigns most success- 
fully as imperator, should be almost forced by the 
scoffs of Favonius and Domitius, and by the fear of 
being called Agamemnon, to put to the hazard the 
supremacy and freedom of Rome, who could tolerate 
this? If he had regard only for the immediate 
infamy involved, then he ought to have made a 
stand at the first and to have fought to its finish the 
fight for Rome, instead of calling the flight which he 
then made a Themistoclean stratagem and after- 
wards counting it a disgraceful thing to delay before 
fighting in Thessaly. For surely Heaven had not 
appointed that Pharsalian plain to be the stadium 
and theatre of their struggle for the supremacy, nor 
was he summoned by voice of herald to go down 
thither and do battle or leave to another the victor’s 
wreath ; nay, there were many plains, ten thousand 
cities, and a whole earth which his great resources 
by sea afforded him had he wished to imitate 
Maximus, or Marius, or Lucullus, or Agesilaiis him- 
self, who withstood no less tumults in Sparta when 
its citizens wished to fight with the Thebans in de- 
fence of their land, and in Egypt endured many 
calumnies and accusations and suspicions on the part 
of the king when he urged him to keep quiet; but 
he followed his own best counsels as he wished, and 
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not only saved the Egyptians against their wills, and 
by his sole efforts ever kept Sparta upright in the 
midst of so great a convulsion, but actually set up a 
trophy in the city for a victory over the Thebans, 
which victory he put his countrymen in the way of 
winning later, by keeping them then from the de- 
struction into which they would have forced their 
way. Wherefore Agesilaiis was afterwards com- 
mended by those whom he had forced to take the 
path of safety, while Pompey, whom others had led 
into error, found accusers in the very ones to whom 
he had yielded. And yet some say that he was 
deceived by his father-in-law Scipio, who wished to 
appropriate to his own uses the greater part of the 
treasure which he had brought from Asia, and there- 
fore hid it away, and then hastened on the battle, 
on the plea that there was no longer any money. 
But even if this were true,.a general ought not to 
suffer himself to be so easily deceived, nor after- 
wards to put his greatest interests at hazard. In 
these matters, then, such is the way in which we 
regard each of the men. 

V. And as to their voyages to Egypt, one went 
thither of necessity and in flight; the other for no 
honourable reason, nor of necessity, but for money, 
that what he got for serving the Barbarians as com- 
mander might enable him to make war upon the 
Greeks. Then again, as to the charges which we 
bring against the Egyptians for their treatment of 
Pompey, these the Egyptians lay at the door of 
Agesilaiis for his treatment of them. For Pompey 
trusted them and was wronged by them; while 
Agesilaiis was trusted by them and yet forsook them 
and went over to the enemies of those whom he 
had sailed to assist. 
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I. Caro THE Etper, when certain persons praised 
a man who was inconsiderately rash and daring in 
war, told them there was a difference between a 
man’s setting a high value on valour and his setting 
a low value on life; and his remark was just. At 
any rate, there was a soldier of Antigonus who 
was venturesome, but had miserable health and an 
impaired body. When the king asked him the 
reason for his pallor, the man admitted that it was 
a secret disease, whereupon the king took compassion 
on him and ordered his physicians, if there was any 
help for him, to employ their utmost skill and care. 
Thus the man was cured ; but then the good fellow 
ceased to court danger and was no longer a furious 
fighter, so that even Antigonus rebuked him and 
expressed his wonder at the change. The man, 
however, made no secret of the reason, but said: 
*O King, it is thou who hast made me less daring, 
by freeing me from those ills which made me set 
little value on life.” On these grounds, too, as it 
_would seem, a man of Sybaris said it was no great 
thing for the Spartans to seek death in the wars in 
order to escape so many hardships and such a 
wretched life as theirs. But to the Sybarites, who 
were dissolved in effeminate luxury, men whom 
ambition and an eager quest of honour led to have 
no fear of death naturally seemed to hate life ; where- 
as the virtues of the Lacedaemonians gave them 
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happiness alike in living or dying, as the following 
elegy testifies: These, it says, died, 
“ not deeming either life or death honourable in 
themselves, 
But only the accomplishment of them both with 
honour.”’ 


For neither is a man to be blamed for shunning 
death, if he does not cling to life disgracefully, nor 
to be praised for boldly meeting death, if he does 
this with contempt of life. For this reason Homer 
always brings his boldest and most valiant heroes 
into battle well armed and equipped ; and the Greek 
lawgivers punish him who casts away his shield, not 
him who throws down his sword or spear, thus teach- 
ing that his own defence from harm, rather than the 
infliction of harm upon the enemy, should be every 
man’s first care, and particularly if he governs a city 
or commands an army. 

II. For if, as Iphicrates analyzed the matter, the 
light-armed troops are like the hands, the cavalry 
like the feet, the line of men-at-arms itself like chest 
and breastplate, and the general like the head, then 
he, in taking undue risks and being over bold, would 
seem to neglect not himself, but all, inasmuch as 
their safety depends on him, and their destruction 
too. Therefore Callicratidas, although otherwise he 
was a great man, did not make a good answer to the 
seer who begged him to be careful, since the sacri- 
ficial omens foretold his death ; “Sparta,” said he, 
“does not depend upon one man.” For when fight- 
ing, or sailing, or marching under orders, Callicratidas 
was “one man”; but as general, he comprised in 
himself the strength and power of all, so that he 
was not “one man,” when such numbers perished 
with him. Better was the speech of old Antigonus 
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as he was about to fight a sea-fight off Andros, and 
someone told him that the enemy’s ships were far 
more numerous than his: “ But what of myself,” said 
he, “ how many ships wilt thou count me?” implying 
that the worth of the commander is a great thing, 
as it is in fact, when allied with experience and 
valour, and his first duty is to save the one who 
saves everything else. Therefore Timotheus was 
right, when Chares was once showing the Athenians 
some wounds he had received, and his shield pierced 
by a spear, in saying: “ But I, how greatly ashamed 
I was, at the siege of Samos, because a bolt fell near 
me; I thought I was behaving more like an im- 
petuous youth than like a general in command of 
so large a force.” For where the whole issue is 
greatly furthered by the general’s exposing himself 
to danger, there he must employ hand and body 
unsparingly, ignoring those who say that a good 
general should die, if not of old age, at least in old 
age; but where the advantage to be derived from 
his success is small, and the whole cause perishes 
with him if he fails, no one demands that a general 
should risk his life in fighting like a common soldier. 

Such is the preface I have thought fit to make for 
the Lives of Pelopidas and Marcellus, great men who 
rashly fell in battle. For both were most valiant 
fighters, did honour to their countries in most illus- 
trious campaigns, and what is more, had the most 
formidable adversaries, one being the first, as we 
are told,to rout Hannibal, who was before invincible, 
the other conquering in a pitched battle the Lace- 
daemonians, who were supreme on land and sea; and 
yet they were careless of their own lives, and reck- 
lessly threw them away at times when it was most 
important that such men should live and _ hold 
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command. These are the resemblances between them 
which have led me to write their lives in parallel. 
III. Pelopidas the son of Hippoclus was of a 
highly honourable family in Thebes, as was Epamin- 
ondas, and having been reared in affluence, and 
having inherited in youth a splendid estate, he 
devoted himself to the assistance of worthy men 
who needed it, that he might be seen to be really 
master of his wealth, and not its slave. For most 
wealthy men, as Aristotle says,! either make no use 
of their wealth through avarice, or abuse it through 
prodigality, and so they are forever slaves, these 
to their pleasures, those to their business. The 
rest, accordingly, thankfully profited by the kind- 
ness and liberality of Pelopidas towards them ; but 
Epaminondas was the only one of his friends whom 
he could not persuade to share his wealth. Pelopidas, 
however, shared the poverty of this friend, and 
gloried in modest attire, meagre diet, readiness to 
undergo hardships, and straightforward service as 
a soldier. Like the Capaneus of Euripides, he “ had 
abundant wealth, but riches did not make him 
arrogant at all,?”’ and he was ashamed to let men 
think that he spent more upon his person than the 
poorest Theban. Now Epaminondas, whose poverty 
was hereditary and familiar, made it still more light 
and easy by philosophy, and by electing at the out- 
set to lead a single life ; Pelopidas, on the contrary, 
made a brilliant marriage, and had children too, but 
nevertheless he neglected his private interests to 
devote his whole time to the state, and so lessened 
his substance. And when his friends admonished 
him and told him that the possession of money, which 


1 Fragment 56 (Rose) ; cf. Morals, p. 527 a. 
2 Suppliccs, 863 f. (Kirchhoff, fxsora 8’ LABe). 
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he scorned, was a necessary thing, “ Yes indeed,” 
he said, “ necessary for this Nicodemus here,’ point- 
ing to a man who was lame and blind. 

IV. They were also fitted by nature for the 
pursuit of every excellence, and in like measure, ex- 
cept that Pelopidas delighted more in exercising the 
body, Epaminondas in storing the mind, so that the 
one devoted his leisure hours to bodily exercise and 
hunting, the other to lectures and philosophy. Both 
had many claims upon the world’s esteem, but wise 
men consider none of these so great as the un- 
questioned good will and friendship which subsisted 
between them from first to last through al] their 
struggles and campaigns and civil services. For if 
one regards the political careers of Themistocles and 
Aristides, or of Cimon and Pericles, or of Nicias and 
Alcibiades, which were so full of mutual dissensions, 
envyings, and jealousies, and then turns his eyes 
upon the honour and kindly favour which Pelo- 
pidas showed Epaminondas, he will rightly and 
justly call these men colleagues in government and 
command rather than those, who ever strove to get 
the better of one another rather than of the enemy. 
And the true reason for the superiority of the The- 
bans was their virtue, which led them not to aim in 
their actions at glory or wealth, which are naturally 
attended by bitter envying and strife; on the con- 
trary, they were both filled from the beginning with 
a divine desire to see their country become most 
powerful and glorious in their day and by their 
efforts, and to this end they treated one another's 
successes as their own. 

However, most people think that their ardent 
friendship dated from the campaign at Mantineia,} 

1 In 418 B.c., when Athens gave assistance to Argos, Elis, 
and Mantineia against Sparta. See the Alcibiades, xv. 1. 
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where they fought on the side of the Lacedaemonians, 
who were still their friends and allies, and who 
received assistance from Thebes. For they stood 
side by side among the men-at-arms and fought 
against the Arcadians, and when the Lacedaemonian 
wing to which they belonged gave way and was 
routed for the most part, they locked their shields 
together and repelled their assailants. Pelopidas, 
after receiving seven wounds in front, sank down 
upon a great heap of friends and enemies who 
lay dead together ; but Epaminondas, although he 
thought him lifeless, stood forth to defend his body 
and his arms, and fought desperately, single-handed 
against many, determined to die rather than leave 
Pelopidas lying there. And now he too was in a 
sorry plight, having been wounded in the breast 
with a spear and in the arm with a sword, when 
Agesipolis the Spartan king came to his aid from the 
ae wing, and when all hope was lost, saved them 
both. 

V. After this the Spartans ostensibly treated the 
Thebans as friends and allies, but they really looked 
with suspicion on the ambitious spirit and the power 
of the city, and above all they hated the party of 
Ismenias and Androcleides, to which Pelopidas be- 
longed, and which was thought to be friendly to 
freedom and a popular form of government. There- 
fore Archias, Leontidas, and Philip, men of the 
oligarchical faction who were rich and immoderately 
ambitious, sought to persuade Phoebidas the Spartan, 
as he was marching past with an army, to take the 
Cadmeia by surprise, expel from the city the party 
opposed to them, and bring the government into 
subserviency to the Lacedaemonians by putting it in 
the hands of a few men. Phoebidas yielded to their 
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persuasions, made his attack upon the Thebans when 
they did not expect it, since it was the festival of 
the Thesmophoria, and got possession of the citadel.! 
Then Ismenias was arrested, carried to Sparta, and 
after a little while put to death; while Pelopidas, 
Pherenicus, Androcleides and many others took to 
flight and were proclaimed outlaws. Epaminondas, 
however, was suffered to remain in the city, because 
his philosophy made him to be looked down upon as 
a recluse, and his poverty as impotent. 

VI. But when the Lacedaemonians deprived Phoe- 
bidas of his command and fined him a hundred 
thousand drachmas, and yet held the Cadmeia with. 
a garrison notwithstanding, all the rest of the Greeks 
were amazed at their inconsistency, since they pun- 
ished the wrong-doer, but approved his deed. And as 
for the Thebans, they had lost their ancestral form 
of government and were enslaved by Archias and 
Leontidas, nor had they hopes of any deliverance 
from this tyranny, which they saw was guarded by 
the dominant military power of the Spartans and 
could not be pulled down unless those Spartans 
should somehow be deposed from their command of 
land and sea. Nevertheless, Leontidas and his as- 
sociates, learning that the fugitive Thebans were 
living at Athens, where they were not only in favour 
with the common people but also honoured by the 
nobility, secretly plotted against their lives, and 
sending men who were unknown, they treacherously 
killed Androcleides, but failed in their designs upon 
the rest. There came also letters from the Lacedae- 
monians charging the Athenians not to harbour or 
encourage the exiles, but to expel them as men 


1 In the winter of 382 B.c. Cf. the Agesilaiis, xxiii. 
3-7. 
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1 In 403 u.c., when Thrasybulus set out from Thebes on 
his campaign against the Thirty Tyrants at Athens (Xeno- 
phon, Hell. ii. 4, 2). 
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declared common enemies by the allied cities. The 
Athenians, however, not only yielding to their tradi- 
tional and natural instincts of humanity, but also 
making a grateful return for the kindness of the 
Thebans, who had been most ready to aid them in 
restoring their democracy,! and had passed a decree 
that if any Athenians marched through Boeotia 
against the tyrants in Athens, no Boeotian should 
see or hear them, did no harm to the Thebans in 
their city. 

VII. But Pelopidas, although he was one of the 
youngest of the exiles, kept inciting each man of 
them privately, and when they met together 
pleaded before them that it was neither right nor 
honourable for them to suffer their native city to be 
garrisoned and enslaved, and, content with mere life 
and safety, to hang upon the decrees of the Athen- 
ians, and to be always cringing and paying court to 
such orators as could persuade the people; nay, they 
must risk their lives for the highest good, and take 
Thrasybulus and his bold valour for their example, 
in order that, as he once sallied forth from Thebes ! 
and overthrew the tyrants in Athens, so they in their 
turn might go forth from Athens and liberate Thebes. 
When, therefore, they had been persuaded by his 
appeals, they sent secretly to the friends they had 
left in Thebes, and told them what they purposed. 
These approved their plan; and Charon, a man of 
the highest distinction, agreed to put his house at 
their disposal, while Phillidas contrived to have him- 
self appointed secretary to Archias and Philip, the 
polemarchs. Epaminondas,? too, had long since filled 


2 There is no mention either of Epaminondas or Pelopidas 
in Xenophon’s account of these matters (Hell. v. 4, 1-12), 
and his story differs in many details from that of Plutarch. 
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the minds of the Theban youth with high thoughts ; 
for he kept urging them in the gymnastic schools to 
try the Lacedaemonians in wrestling, and when he 
saw them elated with victory and mastery, he would 
chide them, telling them they ought rather to be 
ashamed, since their cowardice made them the slaves 
of the men whom they so far surpassed in bodily 
owers. 

VIII. A day for the enterprise having been fixed,} 
the exiles decided that Pherenicus, with the rest of 
the party under his command, should remain in the 
Thriasian plain, while a few of the youngest took the 
risk of going forward into the city; and if anything 
happened to these at the hands of their enemies, the 
rest should all see to it that neither their children nor 
their parents came to any want. Pelopidas was first 
to undertake the enterprise, then Melon, Damoclei- 
des, and Theopompus, men of foremost families, and 
of mutual fidelity and friendship, although in the 
race for heroic achievement and glory they were 
constant rivals. When their number had reached 
twelve, they bade farewell to those who stayed be- 
hind, sent a messenger before them to Charon, and 
set out in short cloaks, taking hunting dogs and nets 
with them, that anyone who met them on the road 
might not suspect their purpose, but take them for 
hunters beating about the country. 

When their messenger came to Charon and told 
him they were on the way, Charon himself did not 
change his mind at all even though the hour of peril 
drew nigh, but was a man of his word and prepared 
his house to receive them; a certain Hippostheni- 
das, however, not a bad man, nay, both patriotic and 
well disposed towards the exiles, but lacking in that 


1 In the winter of 379 B.c. 
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degree of boldness which the sharp crisis and the pro- 
jected enterprise demanded, was made dizzy, so to 
speak, by the magnitude of the struggle now so close 
at hand,and at last comprehended that, in undertaking 
to overthrow the armed force in the city, they were 
in a manner trying to shake the empire of the Lace- 
daemonians, and had placed their reliance on the hopes 
of men in exile and without resources. He therefore 
went quietly home, and sent one of his friends to 
Melon and Pelopidas, urging them to postpone the 
enterprise for the present, go back to Athens, and 
await a more favourable opportunity. Chlidon was 
the name of this messenger, and going to his own 
home in haste, he brought out his horse and asked 
for the bridle. His wife, however, was embarrassed 
because she could not give it to him, and said she 
had lent it to a neighbour. Words of abuse were 
followed by imprecations, and his wife prayed that 
the journey might prove fatal both to him and 
to those that sent him. Chlidon, therefore, after 
spending a great part of the day in this angry 
squabble, and after making up his mind, too, that 
what had happened was ominous, gave up his journey 
entirely and turned his thoughts to something else. 
So near can the greatest and fairest enterprises come, 
at the very outset, to missing their opportunity. 

IX. But Pelopidas and his companions, after put- 
ting on the dress of peasants, and separating, entered 
the city at different points while it was yet day. 
There was some wind and snow as the weather 
began to change, and they were the more un- 
observed because most people had already taken 
refuge from the storm in their houses. Those, how- 
ever, whose business it was to know what was going 
on, received the visitors as they came, and brought 
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them at once to the house of Charon; and there 
were, counting the exiles, forty-eight of them. 

With the tyrants, matters stood as follows. Phil- 
lidas, their secretary, as I have said, was privy to the 
plans of the exiles and was co-operating fully with 
them, and some time before had proposed for that day 
that Archias and his friends should have a drinking- 
bout, at which a few married women should join them, 
his scheme being that when they were full of wine and 
completely relaxed in their pleasures, he would de- 
liver them into the hands of their assailants. But 
before the party were very deep in their cups, some 
information was suddenly brought them, not false, 
indeed, but uncertain and very vague, that the exiles 
were concealed in the city. Although Phillidas tried 
to change the subject, Archias nevertheless sent one 
of his attendants to Charon, commanding him to come 
to him at once. It was evening, and Pelopidas and his 
companions in Charon’s house were getting them- 
selves ready for action, having already put on their 
breastplates and taken up their swords. Then there 
was a sudden knocking at the door. Someone ran to 
it, learned from the attendant that he was come from 
the polemarchs with a summons for Charon, and 
brought the news inside, much perturbed. All were 
at once convinced that their enterprise had been 
revealed, and that they themselves were all lost, 
before they had even done anything worthy of their 
valour. However, they decided that Charon must 
obey the summons and present himself boldly before 
the magistrates. Charon was generally an intrepid 
man and of a stern courage in the face of danger, 
but in this case he was much concerned and fright- 
ened on account of his friends, and feared that some 
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1 piAAldas with the MSS.: iArwwos, Bryan’s correction 
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suspicion of treachery would fall upon him if so many 
and such excellent citizens now lost their lives. Ac- 
cordingly, as he was about to depart, he brought his 
son from the women’s apartments, a mere boy as yet, 
but in beauty and bodily strength surpassing those of 
his years, and put him in the hands of Pelopidas, tell- 
ing him that if he found any guile or treachery in the 
father, he must treat the son as an enemy and show 
him no mercy. Many were moved to tears by the 
noble concern which Charon showed, and all were 
indignant that he should think any one of them so 
‘demoralized by the present peril and so mean-spirited 
as to suspect him or blame him in the least. They 
also begged him not to involve his son with them, 
but to put him out of harm’s way, that he might 
escape the tyrants and live to become an avenger of 
his city and his friends. Charon, however, refused 
to take his son away, asking if any kind of life or 
any safety could be more honourable for him than a 
decorous death with his father and all these friends, 
Then he addressed the gods in prayer, and after 
embracing and encouraging them all, went his way, 
striving so to compose his countenance and modulate 
his voice as not to betray what he was really doing. 
X. When he reached the door of the _ house, 
Archias came out to him, with Phillidas, and said: 
‘‘Charon, I have heard that certain men have come 
and hid themselves in the city, and that some of the 
citizens are in collusion with them.” Charon was 
disturbed at first, but on asking who the men were 
that had come and who were concealing them, he 
saw that Archias could give no clear account of the 
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matter, and conjectured that his information had not 
come from any of those who were privy to the plot. 
He therefore said: “ Do not, then, suffer any empty 
rumour to disturb you. However, I will look into 
the matter; for perhaps no story should be ignored.”’ 
Phillidas, too, who stood by, approved of this, and 
after leading Archias back, got him to drink hard, 
and tried to protract the revel with hopes of a visit 
from the women. But Charon, when he got back 
home, and found the men there disposed, not to 
expect safety or victory at all, but to die gloriously 
after a great slaughter of their enemies, told the 
truth only to Pelopidas himself, while for the rest he 
concocted a false tale that Archias had talked with 
him about other matters.1 

Before this first storm had yet blown over, for- 
tune brought a second down upon the men. For 
there came a messenger from Athens, from Archias 
the hierophant to his namesake Archias, who was his 
guest-friend, bearing a letter which contained no 
empty nor false suspicion, but stated clearly all the 
details of the scheme that was on foot, as was subse- 
quently learned. At the time, however, Archias was 
drunk, and the bearer of the letter was brought to 
him and put it into his hands, saying: ‘The sender 
of this bade thee read it at once; for it is on serious 
business.” Then Archias answered with a smile: 
‘Serious business for the morrow”; and when he 
had received the letter he put it under his pillow, 
and resumed his casual conversation with Phillidas. 


1 According to Plutarch’s lengthy version of this affair in 
his Discourse concerning the Daemon of Socrates (chapter 29, 
Morals, p. 595 f.), Charon hid the truth from no one. 6 
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Wherefore these words of his are a current proverb 
to this day among the Grecks, 

XI. Now that the fitting time for their under- 
taking seemed to have come, they sallied forth in 
two bands; one, under the lead of Pelopidas and 
Damocleidas, against Leontidas and Hypates, who 
lived near together; the other against Archias and 
Philip, under Charon and Melon, who had put on 
women’s apparel over their breastplates, and wore 
thick garlands of pine and fir which shaded their 
faces. For this reason, when they stood at the door 
of the banquet-room, at first the company shouted 
and clapped their hands, supposing that the women 
whom they had long been expecting were come. 
But then, after surveying the banquet and carefully 
marking each of the reclining guests, the visitors 
drew their swords, and rushing through the midst of 
the tables at Archias and Philip, revealed who they 
were. A few of the guests were persuaded by 
Phillidas to remain quiet, but the rest, who, with the 
polemarchs, offered resistance and tried to defend 
themselves, were dispatched without any trouble, 
since they were drunk. 

Pelopidas and his party, however, were confronted 
with a harder task; for Leontidas, against whom 
they were going, was a sober and formidable man, 
and they found his house closed, since he had already 
gone to bed. For a long time no one answered their 
knocking, but at last the attendant heard them and 
came out and drew back the bolt. As soon as the 
door yielded and gave way, they rushed in together, 
overturned the servant, and hastened towards the 
bed-chamber. But Leontidas, conjecturing what was 
happening by the very noise and trampling, rose from . 
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bed and drew his dagger, but he forgot to over- 
throw the lamps and make the men fall foul of one 
another in the darkness. On the contrary, exposed 
to view by an abundance of light, he went to meet 
them at the door of his chamber, and struck down 
the first one that entered, Cephisodorus. When this 
assailant had fallen, he engaged Pelopidas next ; and 
their conflict was rendered troublesome and difficult 
by the narrowness of the door and by Cephisodorus, 
whose body, now dead, lay in their way. But at last 
Pelopidas prevailed, and after dispatching Leontidas, 
he and his followers went at once to attack Hypates. 
They broke into his house as they had done into the 
other, but he promptly perceived their design and 
fled for refuge to his neighbours. Thither they 
closely followed him, and caught him, and slew him. 

XII. These things accomplished, they joined 
Melon’s party, and sent into Attica for the exiles they 
had left there! They also summoned the citizens to 
fight for their freedom, and armed those who came, 
taking from the porticos the spoils suspended there, 
and breaking open the neighbouring workshops of 
spear-makers and sword-makers. Epaminondas and 
Gorgidas also came to their aid with an armed fol- 
lowing, composed of many young men and the best 
of the older men. And now the city was all in a 
flutter of excitement, there was much noise, the 
houses had lights in them, and there was running to 
and fro. The people, however, did not yet assemble ; 
they were terrified at what was going on, and had 
no clear knowledge of it, and were waiting for day. 
Wherefore the Spartan commanders were thought to 
have made a mistake in not attacking and engaging 


1 Cf, chapter viii. 1. 
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1 xwpotyra Coraés’ correction of the MSS. avaxwpotrra, 
adopted by Bekker. 
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at once, since their garrison numbered about fifteen 
hundred men, and many ran to join them out of the 
city; but the shouting, the fires, and the great 
throngs in motion everywhere, terrified them, and 
they kept quiet, holding the citadel itself in their 
possession. At break of day the exiles came in from 
Attica under arms, and a general assembly of the 
people was convened. Then Epaminondas and 
Gorgidas brought before it Pelopidas and his com- 
panions, surrounded by the priests, holding forth 
garlands, and calling upon the citizens to come to 
the aid of their country and their gods. And the 
assembly, at the sight, rose to its feet with shouts 
and clapping of hands, and welcomed the men as 
deliverers and benefactors. 

XIII. After this, having been elected boeotarch, 
or governor of Boeotia, together with Melon and 
Charon, Pelopidas at once blockaded the acropolis 
and assaulted it on every side, being anxious to drive 
out the Lacedaemonians and free the Cadmeia before 
an army came up from Sparta. And he succeeded by so 
narrow a margin that, when the men had surrendered 
conditionally and had been allowed to depart, they 
got no further than Megara before they were met by 
Cleombrotus marching against Thebes with a great 
force. Of the three men who had been harmosts, 
or governors, in Thebes, the Spartans condemned 
and executed Herippidas and Arcissus, and the 
third, Lysanoridas, was heavily fined and forsook the 
Peloponnesus. | 

This exploit, so like that of Thrasybulus in the 
valour, the perils, and the struggles of its heroes, 
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and, like that, crowned with success by fortune, the 
Greeks were wont to call a sister to it. For it is not 
easy to mention other cases where men so few in 
number and so destitute have overcome enemies so 
.much more numerous and powerful by the exercise 
of courage and sagacity, and have thereby become 
the authors of so great blessings for their countries. 
And yet the subsequent change in the political 
situation made this exploit the more glorious. For 
the war which broke down the pretensions of Sparta 
and put an end to her supremacy by land and sea, 
began from that night, in which Pelopidas, not by 
surprising any fort or castle or citadel, but by coming 
back into a private house with eleven others, loosed 
and broke in pieces, if the truth may be expressed in 
a metaphor, the fetters of the Lacedaemonian 
supremacy, which were thought indissoluble and not 
to be broken. 

XIV. The Lacedaemonians now invaded Boeotia 
with a large army, and the Athenians, having become 
fearful, renounced their alliance with the Thebans, 
and prosecuting those in their city who favoured the 
Boeotian cause, put some of them to death, banished 
others, and others still they fined, so that the The- 
bans seemed to be in a desperate case with none to 
aid them. But Pelopidas and Gorgias, who were 
boeotarchs, plotted to embroi] the Athenians again 
with the Lacedaemonians, and devised the following 
scheme. Sphodrias, a Spartan, who had a splendid 
reputation as a soldier, but was rather weak in 
judgement and full of vain hopes and senseless am- 
bition, had been left at Thespiae with an armed force 
to receive and succour the renegade Thebans. To 
this man Pelopidas and Gorgidas privately sent one 
of their friends who was a merchant, with money, 
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and, what proved more persuasive than money with 
Sphodrias, this advice. He ought to put his hand 
to a large enterprise and seize the Piraeus, attacking 
it unexpectedly when the Athenians were off their 
guard; for nothing would gratify the Lacedae- 
monians so much as the capture of Athens, and the 
Thebans, who were now angry with the Athenians 
and held them to be traitors, would give them no 
aid. Sphodrias was finally persuaded, and taking his 
soldiers, invaded Attica by night. He advanced as 
far as Eleusis, but there the hearts of his soldiers 
failed them and his design was exposed, and after 
having thus stirred up a serious and difficult war 
against the Spartans, he withdrew to Thespiae.! 

XV. After this, the Athenians with the greatest 
eagerness renewed their alliance with the Thebans, 
and began hostile operations against Sparta by sea, 
sailing about and inviting and receiving the alle- 
giance of those Greeks who were inclined to revolt. 
The Thebans, too, by always engaging singly in 
Boeotia with the Lacedaemonians, and by fighting 
battles which, though not important in themselves, 
nevertheless afforded them much practice and train- 
ing, had their spirits roused and their bodies 
thoroughly inured to hardships, and gained expe- 
rience and courage from their constant struggles. 
For this reason Antalcidas the Spartan, we are told, 
when Agesilaiis came back from Boeotia with a 
wound, said to him: “ Indeed, this is a fine tuition-fee 
which thou art getting from the Thebans, for teach- 
ing them how to war and fight when they did not 
wish to do it.” 2 But, to tell the truth, it was not 


1 The attempt of Sphodrias on the Piraeus is more fully 
described in the Agestlaiis, xxiv. 3-6. 
2 Cf. the Agesilazis, xxvi. 2. 
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Agesilaiis who was their teacher, but those leaders 
of theirs who, at the right time and place, gave the 
Thebans, like young dogs in training, experience in 
attacking their enemies, and then, when they had 
got a taste of victory and its ardours, brought them 
safely off; and of these leaders Pelopidas was in 
greatest esteem. For after his countrymen had once 
chosen him their leader in arms, there was not a 
single year when they did not elect him to office, 
but either as leader of the sacred band, or, for the 
most part, as boeotarch, he continued active until 
his death. 

Well, then, at Plataea the Lacedaemonians were 
defeated and put to flight, and at Thespiae, where, 
too, Phoebidas, who had seized the Cadmeia, was 
slain; and at Tanagra a large body of them was 
routed and Panthoidas the harmost was killed. But 
these combats, though they gave ardour and boldness 
to the victors, did not altogether break the spirits of 
the vanquished ; for they were not pitched battles, 
nor was the fighting in open and regular array, but 
it was by making well-timed sallies, and by either 
retreating before the enemy or by pursuing and 
coming to close quarters with them that the Thebans 
won their successes. 

XVI. But the conflict at Tegyra, which was a sort 
of prelude to that at Leuctra, raised high the repu- 
tation of Pelopidas; for it afforded his fellow com- 
manders no rival claim in its success, and his enemies 
no excuse for their defeat. Against the city of 
Orchomenus, which had chosen the side of the 
Spartans and received two divisions of them for its 
protection, he was ever laying plans and watching 
his opportunity, and when he heard that its garrison 
had made an expedition into Locris, he hoped to find 
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the city without defenders, and marched against it, 
having with him the sacred band and a few horse- 
men. But when, on approaching the city, he found 
that its garrison had been replaced with other troops 
from Sparta, he led his army back again through the 
district of Tegyra, that being the only way by which 
he could make a circuit along the foot of the moun- 
tains. For all the intervening plain was made im- 
passable by the river Melas, which no sooner begins 
to flow than it spreads itself out into navigable 
marshes and lakes. 

A little below the marshes stands the temple of 
Apollo Tegyraeus, with an oracle which had not been 
long abandoned, but was flourishing down to the 
Persian wars, when Echecrates was prophet-priest. 
Here, according to the story, the god was born ; and 
the neighbouring mountain is called Delos, and at its 
base the river Melas ceases to be spread out, and 
behind the temple two springs burst forth with a 
wonderful flow of sweet, copious, and cool water. 
One of these we call Palm, the other Olive, to the 
present day, for it was not between two trees,! but 
between two fountains, that the goddess Leto was 
delivered of her children. Moreover, the Ptoiim ? is 
near, from which, it is said, a boar suddenly came 
forth and frightened the goddess, and in like manner 
the stories of the Python ® and of Tityus® are asso- 
ciated with the birth of Apollo in this locality. Most 
of the proofs, however, I shall pass over; for my 
native tradition removes this god from among those 
deities who were changed from mortals into im- 

1 As in the Delian story of the birth of Apolloand Artemis. 

2 A mountain at the south-eastern side of Lake Copais, on 
which was a celebrated sanctuary of Apollo. 


3 A dragon and a giant, who were slain by Apollo and 
Artemis. 
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mortals, like Heracles and Dionysus, whose virtues 
enabled them to cast off mortality and suffering ; but 
he is one of those deities who are unbegotten and 
eternal, if we may judge by what the most ancient 
and wisest men have said on such matters. 

XVII. So, then, as the Thebans entered the dis- 
trict of Tegyra on their way back from Orchomenus, 
the Lacedaemonians also entered it at the same 
time, returning in the opposite direction from Locris, 
and met them. As soon as they were seen marching 
through the narrow pass, some one ran up to Pelo- 
pidas and said: “ We have fallen into our enemies’ 
hands!”” “Why any more,’ said he, “than they 
into ours?’ Then he at once ordered all his horse- 
men to ride up from the rear in order to charge, 
while he himself put his men-at-arms, three hundred 
in number, into close array, expecting that wherever 
they charged he would be most likely to cut his way 
through the enemy, who outnumbered him. Now, 
there were two divisions of the Lacedaemonians, the 
division consisting of five hundred men, according to 
Ephorus, of seven hundred, according to Callisthenes, 
of nine hundred, according to certain other writers, 
among whom is Polybius. Confident of victory, the 
polemarchs of the Spartans, Gorgoleon and Theo- 
pompus, advanced against the Thebans. The onset 
being made on both sides particularly where the 
commanders themselves stood, in the first place, the 
Lacedaemonian polemarchs clashed with Pelopidas 
and fell; then, when those about them were being 
wounded and slain, their whole army was seized with 
fear and opened up a lane for the Thebans, imagining 
that they wished to force their way through to the 
opposite side and get away. But Pelopidas used the 
path thus opened to lead his men against those of 
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the enemy who still held together, and slew them as 
he went along, so that finally all turned and fled. 
The pursuit, however, was carried but a little way, 
for the Thebans feared the Orchomenians, who were 
near, and the relief force from Sparta. They had 
succeeded, however, in conquering their enemy out- 
right and forcing their way victoriously through his 
whole army; so they erected a trophy, spoiled the 
dead, and retired homewards in high spirits. For in 
all their wars with Greeks and Barbarians, as it 
would seem, never before had Lacedaemonians in 
superior numbers been overpowered by an inferior 
force, nor, indeed, in a pitched battle where the 
forces were evenly matched. Hence they were of 
an irresistible courage, and when they came to close 
quarters their very reputation sufficed to terrify their 
opponents, who also, on their part, thought them- 
selves no match for Spartans with an equal force. 
But this battle first taught the other Greeks also 
that it was not the Eurotas, nor the region between 
Babyce ! and Cnacion,! which alone produced warlike 
fighting men, but that wheresoever young men are 
prone to be ashamed of baseness and courageous in 
a noble cause, shunning disgrace more than danger, 
these are most formidable to their foes. 

XVIII. The sacred band, we are told, was first 
formed by Gorgidas, of three hundred chosen men, 
to whom the city furnished exercise and maintenance, 
and who encamped in the Cadmeia ; for which reason, 
too, they were called the city band; for citadels in 
those days were properly called cities. But some say 
that this band was composed of lovers and beloved. 
And a pleasantry of Pammenes is cited, in which 


1 Probably names of small tributaries of the Eurotas near 
Sparta. Cf, the Lycurgus, vi. 1-3. 
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he said that Homer’s Nestor was no tactician when 
he urged the Greeks to form in companies by clans 
and tribes, 


“That clan might give assistance unto clan, and 
tribes to tribes,” ! 


since he should have stationed lover by beloved. 
For tribesmen and clansmen make little account of 
tribesmen and clansmen in times of danger ; whereas, 
a band that is held together by the friendship 
between lovers is indissoluble and not to be broken, 
since the lovers are ashamed to play the coward 
before their beloved, and the beloved before their 
lovers, and both stand firm in danger to protect each 
other. Nor is this a wonder, since men have more 
regard for their lovers even when absent than for 
others who are present, as was true of him who, 
when his enemy was about to slay him where he lay, 
earnestly besought him to run his sword through his 
breast, “in order,’ as he said, “that my beloved 
may not have to blush at sight of my body with 
a wound in the back.” It is related, too, that lolaiis, 
who shared the labours of Heracles and fought by 
his side, was beloved of him. And Aristotle says? 
that even down to his day the tomb of I[olaiis was 
a place where lovers and beloved plighted mutual 
faith. It was natural, then, that the band should 
also be called sacred, because even Plato calls the 
lover a friend “inspired of God.’ It is said, more- 
over, that the band was never béaten, until the 
battle of Chaeroneia ;* and when, after the battle, 
Philip was. surveying the dead, and stopped at the 


1 Thad, ii. 363. Cf. Morals, p. 761 b. 
2 Fragment 97 (Rose). Cf. Morals, p. 761 d. 
3 Symposium, p. 179 a. 4 338 B.C. 
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place where the three hundred were lying, all where 
they had faced the long spears of his phalanx, with 
their armour, and mingled one with another, he was 
amazed, and on learning that this was the band 
of lovers and beloved, burst into tears and said: 
“Perish miserably they who think that these men 
did or suffered aught disgraceful.” 

XIX. Speaking generally, however, it was not the 
passion of Laius that, as the poets say, first made this 
form of love customary among the Thebans ;1! but 
their law-givers, wishing to relax and mollify their 
strong and impetuous natures in earliest boyhood, 
gave the flute great prominence both in their work 
and in their play, bringing this instrument into pre-, 
éminence and honour, and reared them to give love 
a conspicuous place in the life of the palaestra, thus 
tempering the dispositions of the young men. And 
with this in view, they did well to give the goddess 
who was:said to have been born of Ares and Aphro- 
dite a home in their city; for they felt that, where 
the force and courage of the warrior are most closely 
associated and united with the age which possesses 
grace and persuasiveness, there all the activities of 
civil life are brought by Harmony into the most 
perfect consonance and order.. 

Gorgidas, then, by distributing this sacred! band 
among the front ranks of the whole phalanx of men- 
at-arms, made the high excellence of the men incon- 
spicuous, and did not direct their strength upon a 
common object, since it was dissipated and blended 
with that of a large body of inferior troops; but 
Pelopidas, after their valour had shone out at Tegyra, 
where they fought by themselves and about his own 
person, never afterwards divided or scattered them, 


1 Laius was enamoured of Chrysippus, a young son of 
Pelops (Apollodorus, iii. 5, 5, 10). 3 
3°7 
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but, treating them as a unit, put them into the fore- 
front of the greatest conflicts. For just as horses 
run faster when yoked to a chariot than when men 
ride them singly, not because they cleave the air 
with more impetus owing to their united weight, 
but because their mutual rivalry and ambition in- 
flame their spirits; so he thought that brave men 
were most ardent and serviceable in a common cause 
when they inspired one another with a zeal for high 
achievement. 

XX. But now the Lacedaemonians made peace 
with all the other Greeks and directed the war 
against the Thebans alone ;! Cleombrotus their king 
invaded Boeotia with a force of two thousand men- 
at-arms and a thousand horse ; a new peril confronted 
the Thebans, since they were openly threatened with 
downright dispersion; and an unprecedented fear 
reigned in Boeotia. It was at this time that Pelopi- 
das, on leaving his house, when his wife followed 
him on his way in tears and begging him not to lose 
his life, said: “This advice, my wife, should be 
given to private men; but men in authority should 
be told not to lose the lives of others.” And when 
he reached the camp and found that the boeotarchs 
were not in accord, he was first to side with Epami- 
nondas in voting to give the enemy battle. Now 
Pelopidas, although he had not been appointed 
boeotarch, was captain of the sacred band, and 
highly trusted, as it was right that a man should be 
who had given his country such tokens of his 
devotion to freedom. 


1 In 371 B.c. 
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Accordingly, it was decided to risk a battle, and at 
Leuctra they encamped over against the Lacedae- 
monians. Here Pelopidas had a dream which greatly 
disturbed him. Now, in the plain of Leuctra are the 
tombs of the daughters of Scedasus, who are called 
from the place Leuctridae, for they had been buried 
there, after having been ravished by Spartan 
strangers.1 At the commission of such a grievous 
and lawless act, their father, since he could get no 
justice at Sparta, heaped curses upon the Spartans, 
and then slew himself upon the tombs of the 
maidens; and ever after, prophecies and oracles kept 
warning the Spartans to be on watchful guard against 
the Leuctrian wrath. Most of them, however, did 
not fully understand the matter, but were in doubt 
about the place, since in Laconia there is a little 
town near the sea which is called Leuctra, and near 
Megalopolis in Arcadia there is a place of the same 
name. This calamity, of course, occurred long be- 
fore the battle of Leuctra. 

XXI. After Pelopidas had lain down to sleep in 
the camp, he thought he saw these maidens weeping 
at their tombs, as they invoked curses upon the 
Spartans, and Scedasus bidding him sacrifice to his 
daughters a virgin with auburn hair, if he wished to 
win the victory over his enemies. The injunction 
seemed a lawless and dreadful one to him, but he 
rose up and made it known to the seers and the 
commanders. Some of these would not hear of the 
injunction being neglected or disobeyed, adducing as 
examples of such sacrifice among the ancients, 
Menoeceus, son of Creon, Macaria, daughter of 
Heracles; and, in later times, Pherecydes the wise 
man, who was put to death by the Lacedaemonians, 

1 The damsels, in shame, took their own lives, Cf. 
Pausanias, ix. 13, 3. ae 
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and whose skin was preserved by their kings, in 
accordance with some oracle; and Leonidas, who, in 
obedience to the oracle, sacrificed himself,! as it 
were, to save Greece ; and, still further, the youths 
who were sacrificed by Themistocles to Dionysus 
Carnivorous before the sea fight at Salamis ;? for the 
successes which followed these sacrifices proved them 
acceptable to the gods. Moreover, when Agesilaiis, 
who was setting out on an expedition from the same 
place as Agamemnon did, and against the same 
enemies, was asked by the goddess for his daughter 
in sacrifice, and had this vision as he lay asleep at 
Aulis, he was too tender-hearted to give her,® and 
thereby brought his expedition to an unsuccessful 
and inglorious ending. Others, on the contrary, 
argued against it, declaring that such a lawless and 
barbarous sacrifice was not acceptable to any one of 
the superior beings above us, for it was not the fabled 
typhons and giants who governed the world, but the 
father of all gods and men; even to believe in the 
existence of divine beings who take delight in the 
slaughter and blood of men was perhaps a folly, but 
if such beings existed, they must be disregarded, as 
having no power; for only weakness and depravity 
of soul could produce or harbour such unnatural and 
cruel desires. 

XXII. While, then, the chief men were thus 
disputing, and while Pelopidas in particular was in 
perplexity, a filly broke away from the herd of horses 
and sped through the camp, and when she came to 
the very place of their conference, stood still. The 
rest only admired the colour of her glossy mane, 
which was fiery red, her high mettle, and the 

' At Thermopylae. Cf. Herodotus, vii, 220. 


2 Cf. the Themistocles, xiii. 2 f. 
3 Cf. the Agesilazis, vi. 4 ff. 
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vehemence and boldness of her neighing; but 
Theocritus the seer, after taking thought, cried out 
to Pelopidas: “Thy sacrificial victim is come, good 
man; so let us not wait for any other virgin, but do 
thou accept and use the one which Heaven offers 
thee.” So they took the mare and led her to the 
tombs of the maidens, upon which, after decking her 
with garlands and consecrating her with prayers, 
they sacrificed her, rejoicing themselves, and pub- 
lishing through the camp an account of the vision of 
Pelopidas and of the sacrifice. 

XXIII. In the battle, while Epaminondas was 
drawing his phalanx obliquely towards the left, in 
order that the right wing of the Spartans might be 
separated as far, as possible from the rest of the 
Greeks, and that he might thrust back Cleombrotus 
by a fierce charge in column with all his men-at- 
arms, the enemy understood what he was doing and 
began to change their formation ; they were opening 
up their right wing and making an encircling move- 
ment, in order to surround Epaminondas and en- 
velop him with their numbers. But at this point 
Pelopidas darted forth from his position, and with 
his band of three hundred on the run, came up! 
before Cleombrotus had either extended his wing or 
brought it back again into its old position and closed 
up his line of battle, so that the Lacedaemonians were 
not standing in array, but moving confusedly about 
among each other when his onset reached them. And 
yet the Spartans, who were of all men past masters 
in the art of war, trained and accustomed themselves 
to nothing so much as not to straggle or get into 


1 There is only a hint of this strategy, and no mention 
either of Epaminondas or Pelopidas, in Xenophon’s account 
of the battle (Hell. vi. 4, 9-15). 
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confusion upon a change of formation, but to take 
anyone without exception as neighbour in rank or in 
file, and wheresoever danger actually threatened, to 
seize that point and form in close array and fight as 
well as ever. At this time, however, since the 
phalanx of Epaminondas bore down upon them alone 
and neglected the rest of their force, and since 
Pelopidas engaged them with incredible speed and 
boldness, their courage and skill were so confounded 
that there was a flight and slaughter of the Spartans 
such as had never before been seen. Therefore, 
although Epaminondas was boeotarch, Pelopidas, 
“who was not boeotarch, and commanded only a 
small portion of the whole force, won as much glory 
for the success of that victory as he did. 

XXIV. Both were boeotarchs, however, when they 
invaded Peloponnesus and won over most of its peo- 
ples, detaching from the Lacedaemonian confederacy 
Elis, Argos, all Arcadia, and most of Laconia itself. 
Still, the winter solstice was at hand, and only a few 
days of the latter part of the last month of the year 
remained, and as soon as the first month of the new. 
year began other officials must succeed them, or 
those who would not surrender their office must die. 
The other boeotarchs, both because they feared this 
law, and because they wished to avoid the hardships 
of winter, were anxious to lead the army back home ; 
but Pelopidas was first to add his vote to that of 
Epaminondas, and after inciting his countrymen to 
Join them, led the army against Sparta and across 
the Eurotas. He took many of the enemy’s cities, 
and ravaged all their territory as far as the sea, 
leading an army of seventy thousand Greeks, of 
which the Thebans themselves were less than a 


1 In 370 B.c. 
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twelfth part. But the reputation of the two men, 
without a general vote or decree, induced all the 
allies to follow their leadership without a murmur. . 
For the first and paramount law, as it would seem, 
namely, that of nature, subjects him who desires to 
be saved to the command of the man who can save 
him ; just as sailors, when the weather is fair or they 
are lying off shore at anchor, treat their captains 
with bold insolence, but as soon as a storm arises and 
danger threatens, look to them for guidance and 
place their hopes in them.- And so Argives, Eleans, 
and Arcadians, who in their joint assemblies con- | 
tended and strove with’ the Thebans for the supre- 
macy, when battles were actually to be fought and 
perils to be faced, of. their own will obeyes the 
Theban generals and followed them. 

On this expedition they united all Arcadia into 
one power ; rescued the country of Messenia from the 
hands of its Spartan masters and called back and re- 
stored the ancient Messenian inhabitants, with whom 
they settled Ithome; and on their way back home- 
wards through Cenchreae, conquered the Athenians 
when they tried to hinder their passage by skirmish- 
ing with them in the passes. 

XXV. In view of these achievements, all the rest 
of the Greeks were delighted with their valour and 
marvelled at their good fortune; but the envy of their 
own fellow-citizens, which was increasing with the 
men’s fame, prepared them a reception that was not 
honourable or fitting. For both were tried for their 
lives when they came back, because they had not 
handed over to others their office of boeotarch, as. 
the law commanded, in the first month of the new 
year (which they call Boukatios), but had added four 
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whole months to it, during which they conducted 
their campaign in Messenia, Arcadia, and Laconia. 
Well, then, Pelopidas was first brought to trial, 
and therefore ran the greater risk, but both were 
acquitted. Epaminondas bore patiently with this 
attempt to calumniate him, considering that for- 
bearance under political injury was a large part of 
fortitude and magnanimity ; but Pelopidas, who was 
naturally of a more fiery temper, and who was egged 
on by his friends to avenge himself upon his enemies, 
seized the following occasion. Menecleidas, the 
orator, was one of those who had gathered with 
Pelopidas and Melon at Charon’s house, and since 
he did not receive as much honour among the 
Thebans as the others, being a most able speaker, 
but intemperate and malicious in his disposition, he 
gave his natural gifts employment in calumniating 
and slandering his superiors, and kept on doing so 
even after the trial. Accordingly, he succeeded in 
excluding Epaminondas from the office of boeotarch, 
and kept him out of political leadership for some 
time; but he had not weight enough to bring 
Pelopidas into disfavour with the people, and there- 
fore tried to bring him into collision with Charon. 
And since it is quite generally a consolation to the 
envious, in the case of those whom they themselves 
cannot surpass in men’s estimation, to show these 
forth as somehow or other inferior to others, he was 
constantly magnifying the achievements of Charon, 
in his speeches to the people, and extolling his cam- 
paigns and victories. Moreover, for the victory which 
the Theban cavalry won at Plataea, before the battle 
of Leuctra, under the command of Charon, he at- 
tempted to make the following public dedication. 
Androcydes of Cyzicus had received a commission 
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1 S0re Bryan’s correction of the MSS. 8 uh, which Sintenis 
and Bekker retain, assuming a lacuna in the text. 
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from the city to make a picture of another battle, 
and was finishing the work at Thebes; but the city 
revolted from Sparta, and the war came on, before 
the picture was quite completed, and the Thebans 
now had it on their hands. This picture, then, 
Menecleidas persuaded them to dedicate with Cha- 
ron’s name inscribed thereon, hoping in this way to 
obscure the fame of Pelopidas and Epaminondas. 
But the ambitious scheme was a foolish one, when 
there were so many and such great conflicts, to 
bestow approval on one action and one victory, in 
which, we are told, a certain Gerandas, an obscure 
Spartan, and forty others were killed, but nothing 
else of importance was accomplished. This decree 
was attacked as unconstitutional by Pelopidas, who 
insisted that it was not a custom with the Thebans 
to honour any one man individually, but for the 
whole country to have the glory of a victory. And 
through the whole trial of the case he continued to 
heap generous praise upon Charon, while he showed 
Menecleidas to be a slanderous and worthless fellow, 
and asked the Thebans if they had done nothing 
noble themselves; the result was that Menecleidas 
was fined, and being unable to pay the fine because 
it was so heavy, he afterwards tried to effect a 
revolution in the government. This episode, then, 
has some bearing on the Life which I am writing. 
XXVI. Now, since Alexander the tyrant of Pherae 
made open war on many of the Thessalians, and was 
plotting against them all, their cities sent ambassa- 
dors to Thebes asking for an armed force and a 
general. Pelopidas, therefore, seeing that Epami- 
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nondas was busy with his work in Peloponnesus, 
offered and assigned himself to the Thessalians,} 
both because he could not suffer his own skill and 
ability to lie idle, and because he thought that wher- 
ever Epaminondas was there was no need of a 
second general. Accordingly, after marching into 
Thessaly with an armed force, he straightway took 
Larissa, and when Alexander came to him and 
begged for terms, he tried to make him, instead of a 
tyrant, one who would govern the Thessalians mildly 
and according to law. But since the man was incurably 
brutish and full of savageness, and since there was 
much denunciation of his licentiousness and greed, 
Pelopidas became harsh and severe with him, where- 
upon he ran away with his guards. Then Pelopidas, 
leaving the Thessalians in great security from the 
tyrant and in concord with one another, set out him- 
self for Macedonia, where Ptolemy was at war with 
Alexander the king of the Macedonians. For both 
parties had invited him to come and be arbiter and 
judge between them, and ally and helper of the one 
that appeared to be wronged. After he had come, 
then, and had settled their differences and brought 
home the exiles, he received as hostages Philip, the 
king’s brother, and thirty other sons of the most 
illustrious men, and brought them to live at Thebes, 
thus showing the Greeks what an advance . the 
Theban state had made in the respect paid to its 
power and the trust placed in its justice. 

This ‘was the Philip who afterwards waged \ war to 
enslave the Greeks, but at this time he was a boy, 


1 In 369 B.C. | | 
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and lived in Thebes with Pammenes. Hence he 
was believed to have become a zealous follower of 
Epaminondas, perhaps because he comprehended his 
efficiency in wars and campaigns, which was only 
a small part of the man’s high excellence; but in 
restraint, justice, magnanimity, and gentleness, 
wherein Epaminondas was truly great, Philip had no 
share, either naturally or as a result of imitation. 
XXVII. After this, when the Thessalians again 
brought complaint against Alexander of Pherae as a 
disturber of their cities, Pelopidas was sent thither 
on an embassy with Ismenias ;1 and since he brought 
no force from home with him, and did not expect 
war, he was compelled to employ the Thessalians 
themselves for the emergency. At this time, too, 
Macedonian affairs were in confusion again, for 
Ptolemy had killed the king and now held the reins 
of government, and the friends of the dead king 
were calling upon Pelopidas. Wishing, therefore, to 
appear upon the scene, but having no soldiers of his 
own, he enlisted some mercenaries on the spot, and 
with these marched at once against Ptolemy. When, 
however, they were near each other, Ptolemy cor- 
rupted the mercenaries and bribed them to come 
over to his side; but since he feared the very name 
and reputation of Pelopidas, he met him as his 
superior, and after welcoming him and supplicating 
his favour, agreed to be regent for the brothers of the 
dead king, and to make an alliance with the Thebans ; 
moreover, to confirm this, he gave him his son 
Philoxenus and fifty of his companions as hostages. 


1 In 368 B.c. 
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These, then, Pelopidas sent off to Thebes; but he 
himself, being indignant at the treachery of his mer- 
cenaries, and learning that most of their goods, to- 
gether with their wives and children, had been placed 
for safety at Pharsalus, so that by getting these into 
his power he would sufficiently punish them for their 
affront to him, he got together some of the Thessa- 
lians and came to Pharsalus. But just as he got there, 
Alexander the tyrant appeared before the city with 
his forces. Then Pelopidas and Ismenias, thinking 
that he was come to excuse himself for his conduct, 
went of their own accord to him, knowing, in- 
deed, that he was an abandoned and blood-stained 
wretch, but expecting that because of Thebes and 
their own dignity and reputation they would suffer 
no harm. But the tyrant, when he saw them coming 
up unarmed and unattended, straightway seized 
them and took possession of Pharsalus. By this 
step he awoke in all his subjects a shuddering fear ; 
they thought that after an act of such boldness and 
iniquity he would spare nobody, and in all his 
dealings with men and affairs would act as one who 
now utterly despaired of his own life. 

XXVIII. The Thebans, then, on hearing of this, 
were indignant, and sent out an army at once, 
although, since Epaminondas had somehow incurred 
their displeasure, they appointed other commanders 
for it. As for Pelopidas, after the tyrant had brought 
him back to Pherae, at first he suffered all who 
desired it to converse with him, thinking that his 
calamity had made him a pitiful and contemptible 
object ; but when Pelopidas exhorted the lamenting 
Pheraeans to be of good cheer, since now certainly 
the tyrant would meet with punishment, and when 
he sent a message to the tyrant himself, saying that 
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it was absurd to torture and slay the wretched and 
innocent citizens day by day, while he spared him, a 
man most certain, as he knew, to take vengeance on 
- him if he made his escape ; then the tyrant, amazed 
at his high spirit and his fearlessness, said: “And why 
is Pelopidas in haste to die?’’ To which Pelopidas 
replied: “That thou mayest the sooner perish, by 
becoming more hateful to the gods than now.” 
From that time the tyrant forbade those outside of 
his following to see the prisoner. 

But Thebe, who was a daughter of Jason, and 
Alexander’s wife, learned from the keepers of Pelo- 
pidas how courageous and noble the man was, and 
conceived a desire to see him and talk with him. 
But when she came to him, woman that she was, she 
could not at once recognize the greatness of his 
nature in such dire misfortune, but judging from his 
hair and garb and maintenance that he was suffering 
indignities which ill befitted a man of his reputation, 
she burst into tears. Pelopidas, not knowing at first 
what manner of woman she was, was amazed ; but 
when he understood, he addressed her as daughter 
of Jason; for her father was a familiar friend of his. 
And when she said, “I pity thy wife,’ he replied, 
“‘And I thee, in that thou wearest no chains, and yet 
endurest Alexander.” This speech deeply moved 
the woman, for she was oppressed by the savage 
insolence of the tyrant, who, in addition to his other 
debaucheries, had made her youngest brother his 
paramour. Therefore her continued visits to Pelo- 
pidas, in which she spoke freely of her sufferings, 
gradually filled her with wrath and fierce hatred 
towards Alexander. 

XXIX. When the Theban generals had accom- 
plished nothing by their invasion of Thessaly, 
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but owing to inexperience or ill fortune had re- 
tired disgracefully, the city fined each of them ten 
thousand drachmas, and sent out Epaminondas 
with an armed force.! At once, then, there was 
a great stir among the Thessalians, who were filled 
with high hopes in view of the reputation of this 
general, and the cause of the tyrant was on the 
very verge of destruction; so great was the fear 
that fell upon his commanders and friends, and so 
great the inclination of his subjects to revolt, and 
their joy at what the future had in store, for they 
felt that now they should behold the tyrant under 
punishment. Epaminondas, however, less solicitous 
for his own glory than for the safety of Pelopidas, 
and fearing that if confusion reigned Alexander 
would get desperate and turn like a wild beast upon 
his prisoner, dallied with the war, and taking a 
roundabout course, kept the tyrant in suspense by 
his preparations and threatened movements, thus 
neither encouraging his audacity and boldness, nor 
rousing his malignity and passion. For he had 
learned how savage he was, and how little regard he 
had for right and justice, in that sometimes he 
buried men alive, and sometimes dressed them in 
the skins of wild boars or bears, and then set his 
hunting dogs upon them and either tore them in 
pieces or shot them down, making this his diversion ; 
and at Meliboea and Scotussa, allied and friendly 
cities, when the people were in full assembly, he 
surrounded them with his body-guards and slaugh- 
tered them from the youth up; he also consecrated 
the ‘spear with which he had slain his uncle Poly- 
phron, decked it with garlands, and sacrificed to it 


1 367 B.C. 
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as to a god, giving it the name of Tycho.! Once 
when he was seeing a tragedian act the “Trojan 
Women” of Euripides, he left the theatre abruptly, 
and sent a message to the actor bidding him be of 
good courage and not put forth any less effort be- 
cause of his departure, for it was not out of contempt 
for his acting that he had gone away, but because he 
was ashamed to have the citizens see him, who had 
never taken pity on any man that he had murdered, 
weeping over the sorrows of Hecuba and Andro- 
mache. It was this tyrant, however, who, terrified 
at the name and fame and distinction of the 
generalship of Epaminondas, 


‘‘Crouched down, though warrior bird, like slave, 
with drooping wings,” ? 


and speedily sent a deputation to him which should 
explain his conduct. But Epaminondas could not 
consent that the Thebans should make peace and 
friendship with such a man; he did, however, make 
a thirty days’ truce with him, and after receiving 
Pelopidas and Ismenias, returned home. 

XXX. Now, when the Thebans learned that am- 
bassadors from Sparta and Athens were on their way 
to the Great King to secure an alliance, they also 
sent Pelopidas thither; and this was a most excel- 
lent plan, in view of his reputation. For, in the 
first place, he went up through the provinces of the 
king as a man of name and note; for the glory of 
his conflicts with the Lacedaemonians had not made 
its way slowly or to any slight extent through Asia, 
but, when once the report of the battle at Leuctra 
had sped abroad, it was ever increased by the addition 

1 That is, Luck. 


2 An iambic trimeter of unknown authorship; cf. the 
Alcibiades, iv. 3. 
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of some new success, and prevailed to the farthest 
recesses of the interior; and, in the second place, 
when the satraps and generals and commanders at 
the King’s court beheld him, they spoke of him with 
wonder, saying that this was the man who had ex- 
pelled the Lacedaemonians from land and sea, and 
shut up between Taygetus and the Eurotas that 
Sparta which, a little while before, through Agesilaiis, 
had undertaken a war with the Great King and the 
Persians for the possession of Susa and Ecbatana. 
This pleased Artaxerxes, of course, and he admired 
Pelopidas for his high reputation, and loaded him 
with honours, being desirous to appear lauded and 
courted by the greatest men. But when he saw him 
face to face, and understood his proposals, which 
were more trustworthy than those of the Athenians, 
and simpler than those of the Lacedaemonians, he 
was yet more delighted with him, and, with all the 
assurance of a king, openly showed the esteem in 
which he held him, and allowed the other ambassa- 
dors to see that he made most account of him. And 
yet he is thought to have shown Antalcidas the 
Lacedaemonian more honour than any other Greek, 
in that he took the chaplet which he had worn at a 
banquet, dipped it in perfume, and sent it to him. 
To Pelopidas, indeed, he paid no such delicate com- 
pliment, but he sent him the greatest and most 
splendid of the customary gifts, and granted him his 
demands, namely, that the Greeks should be in- 
dependent, Messene! inhabited, and the Thebans 
regarded as the king’s hereditary friends. 

With these answers, but without accepting any 
gifts except such as were mere tokens of kindness 

1 Messene was the new capital of Messenia, founded on 
the slopes of Mt. Ithome (cf. chapter xxiv. 5) by Epaminondas, 
in 369 B.C. 
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and goodwill, he set out for home; and this conduct 
of his, more than anything else, was the undoing of 
the other ambassadors. Timagoras, at any rate, was 
condemned and executed by the Athenians, and it 
this was because of the multitude of gifts which he 
took, it was right and just; for he took not only gold 
and silver, but also an expensive couch and slaves to 
spread it, since, as he said, the Greeks did not know 
how; and besides, eighty cows with their cow-herds, 
since, as he said, he wanted cows’ milk for some 
ailment; and, finally, he was carried down to the sea 
in a litter, and had a present of four talents from the 
King with which to pay his carriers. But it was not 
his taking of gifts, as it would seem, that most 
exasperated the Athenians. At any rate, Epicrates, 
his shield-bearer, once confessed that he had received 
gifts from the King, and talked of proposing a decree 
that instead of nine archons, nine ambassadors to the 
King should be elected annually from the poor and 
needy citizens, in order that they might take his 
gifts and be wealthy men, whereat the people only 
laughed. But they were incensed because the The- 
bans had things all their own way, not stopping to 
consider that the fame of Pelopidas was more potent 
than any number of rhetorical discourses with a man 
who ever paid deference to those who were mighty 
in arms. 

XXXI. This embassy, then, added not a little to 
the goodwill felt towards Pelopidas, on his return 
home, because of the peopling of Messene and the 
independence of the other Greeks. But Alexander 
of Pherae had now resumed his old nature and was 
destroying not a few Thessalian cities; he had also 
put garrisons over the Achaeans of Phthiotis and the 
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people of Magnesia. When, therefore, the cities 
learned that Pelopidas was returned, they at once 
sent ambassadors to Thebes requesting an armed 
force and him for its commander. The Thebans 
readily decreed what they desired, and soon every- 
thing was in readiness and the commander about to 
set out, when the sun was eclipsed and the city was 
covered with darkness in the day-time.! So Pelo- 
pidas, seeing that all were confounded at this 
manifestation, did not think it meet to use compul- 
sion with men who were apprehensive and fearful, 
nor to run extreme hazard with seven thousand 
citizens, but devoting himself alone to the Thes- 
salians, and taking with him three hundred of the 
cavalry who were foreigners and who volunteered for 
the service, set out, although the seers forbade it, 
and the rest of the citizens disapproved; for the 
eclipse was thought to be a great sign from heaven, 
and to regard a conspicuous man. But his wrath at 
insults received made him very hot against Alex- 
ander, and, besides, his previous conversations with 
Thebe? led him to hope that he should find the 
tyrant’s family already embroiled and disrupted. 
More than anything else, however, the glory of the 
achievement invited him on, for he was ardently 
desirous, at a time when the Lacedaemonians were 
sending generals and governors to aid Dionysius the 
tyrant of Sicily, and the Athenians were taking 
Alexander’s pay and erecting a bronze statue of him 
as their benefactor, to show the Greeks that the 
Thebans alone were making expeditions for the relief 
of those whom tyrants oppressed, and were over- 
throwing in Greece those ruling houses which rested 
on violence and were contrary to the laws. 


1 July 13, 364 B.c. 2 Cf. chapter xxviii. 3 ff. 
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XXXII. Accordingly, when he was come to Phar- 
salus, he assembled his forces and marched at once 
against Alexander. Alexander, also, seeing that 
there were only a few Thebans with Pelopidas, while 
his own men-at-arms were more than twice as many 
as the Thessalians, advanced as far as the temple of 
Thetis to meet him. When Pelopidas was told that 
the tyrant was coming up against him with a large 
force, “ Alf the better,” he said, “for there will be 
more for us to conquer.” 

At the place called Cynoscephalae, steep and lofty 
hills jut out into the midst of the plain, and both 
leaders set out to occupy these with their infantry. 
His horsemen, however, who were numerous and 
brave, Pelopidas sent against the horsemen of the 
enemy, and they prevailed over them and chased 
them out into the plain. But Alexander got posses- 
sion of the hills first, and when the Thessalian men- 
at-arms came up later and tried to storm difficult and 
lofty places, he attacked and killed the foremost of 
' them, and the rest were so harassed with missiles 
that they could accomplish nothing. Accordingly, 
when Pelopidas saw this, he called back his horse- 
men and ordered them to charge upon the enemy’s 
infantry where it still held together, while he him- 
self seized his shield at once and ran to join those 
who were fighting on the hills. Through the rear 
ranks he forced his way to the front, and filled all 
his men with such vigour and ardour that the enemy 
also thought them changed men, advancing to the 
attack with other bodies and spirits. Two or three 
of their onsets the enemy repulsed, but, seeing that 
these too were now attacking with vigour, and that 
the cavalry was coming back from its pursuit, they 
gave way and retreated step by step. Then Pelo- 
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pidas, looking down from the heights and seeing 
that the whole army of the enemy, though not yet 
put to flight, was already becoming full of tumult 
and confusion, stood and looked about him in search 
of Alexander. And when he saw him on the right 
wing, marshalling and encouraging his mercenaries, 
he could not subject his anger to his judgement, but, 
inflamed at the sight, and surrendering himself and 
his conduct of the enterprise to his passion, he sprang 
out far in front of the rest and rushed with challenging 
cries upon the tyrant. He, however, did not receive 
nor await the onset, but fled back to his guards and 
hid himself among them. The foremost of the mer- 
cenaries, coming to close quarters with Pelopidas, 
were beaten back by him; some also were smitten 
and slain; but most of them fought at longer range, 
thrusting their spears through his armour and cover- 
ing him with wounds, until the Thessalians, in dis- 
tress for his safety, ran down from the hills, when he 
had already fallen, and the cavalry, charging up, 
routed the entire phalanx of the enemy, and, fol- 
lowing on a great distance in pursuit, filled the 
country with their dead bodies, slaying more than 
three thousand of them. 

XXXIII. Now, that the Thebans who were present 
at the death of Pelopidas should be disconsolate, 
calling him their father and saviour and teacher of 
the greatest and fairest blessings, was not so much 
to be wondered at; but the Thessalians and allies 
also, after exceeding in their decrees every honour 
that can fitly be paid to human excellence, showed 
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still more by their grief how grateful they were to 
him. For it is said that those who were in the action 
neither took off their breastplates nor unbridled 
their horses nor bound up their wounds, when they 
learned of his death, but, still heated and in full 
armour, came first to the body, and as if it still had 
life and sense, heaped round it the spoils of the 
enemy, sheared their horses’ manes, and cut off their 
own hair; and when they had gone to their tents, 
many neither kindled a fire nor took supper, but 
silence and dejection reigned through all the camp, 
as if they had not won a great and most brilliant 
victory, but had been defeated by the tyrant and 
made his slaves. From the cities, too, when tidings 
of these things reached them, came the magistrates, 
accompanied by youths and boys and priests, to take 
up the body, and they brought trophies and wreaths 
and suits of golden armour. And when the body 
was to be carried forth for burial, the most reverend 
of the Thessalians came and begged the Thebans for 
the privilege of giving it burial themselves. And one 
of them said: “ Friends and allies, we ask of you a 
favour which will be an honour to us in our great 
misfortune, and will give us consolation. We men 
of Thessaly can never again escort a living Pelopidas 
on his way, nor pay him worthy honours of which he 
can be sensible; but if we may be permitted to 
compose and adorn his body with our own hands and 
give it burial, you will believe, we are persuaded, that 
this calamity is a greater one for Thessaly than for 
Thebes. For you have lost only a good commander ; 
but we both that and freedom. For how shall we 
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have the courage to ask another general from you, 
when we have not returned Pelopidas?”’ This 
request the Thebans granted. 

XXXIV. Those funeral rites were never surpassed 
in splendour, in the opinion of those who do not 
think splendour to consist in ivory, gold, and purple, 
like Philistus, who tells in wondering strains about 
the funeral of Dionysius, which formed the pompous 
conclusion of the great tragedy of his tyranny. 
Alexander the Great, too, when Hephaestion died, 
not only sheared the manes of his horses and mules, 
but actually took away the battlements of the city- 
walls, in order that the cities might seem to be in 
mourning, assuming a shorn and dishevelled appear- 
ance instead of their former beauty. These honours, 
however, were dictated by despots, were performed 
under strong compulsion, and were attended with 
envy of those who received them and hatred of 
those who enforced them ; they were a manifestation 
of no gratitude or esteem whatever, but of barbaric 
pomp and luxury and vain-glory, on the part of men 
who lavished their superfluous wealth on vain and 
sorry practices. But that a man who was a com- 
moner, dying in a strange country, in the absence of 
wife, children, and kinsmen, none asking and none 
compelling it, should be escorted and carried forth 
and crowned by so many peoples and cities eager to 
show him honour, rightly seemed to argue him su- 
premely fortunate. For the death of men in the hour 
of their triumph is not, as Aesop used to say, most 
grievous, but most blessed, since it puts in safe 
keeping their enjoyment of their blessings and 
leaves no room for change of fortune. Therefore the 
Spartan’s advice was better, who, when he greeted 
Diagoras, the Olympian victor, who had lived to see 
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his sons crowned at Olympia, yes, and the sons of his 
sons and daughters, said ; “ Die now, Diagoras; thou 
canst not ascend to Olympus.” But one would not 
deign, I think, to compare all the Olympian and 
Pythian victories put together with one of the 
struggles of Pelopidas; these were many, and he 
made them successfully, and after living most of his 
life in fame and honour, at last, while boeotarch for 
the thirteenth time, performing a deed of high 
valour which aimed at a tyrant’s life, he died in 
defence of the freedom of Thessaly. 

XXXV. The death of Pelopidas brought great 
grief to his allies, but even greater gain. For the 
Thebans, when they learned of it, delayed not their 
vengeance, but speedily made an expedition with 
seven thousand men-at-arms and seven hundred 
horsemen, under the command of Malcitas and 
Diogeiton. They found Alexander weakened and 
robbed of his forces, and compelled him to restore 
to the Thessalians the cities he had taken from 
them, to withdraw his garrisons and set free the 
Magnesians and the Achaeans of Phthiotis, and to 
take oath that he would follow the lead of the 
Thebans against any enemies according to their 
bidding. The Thebans, then, were satisfied with 
this; but the gods soon afterwards avenged Pelo- 
pidas, as I shall now relate. 

To begin with, Thebe, the tyrant’s wife, as I have 
said, had been taught by Pelopidas not to fear the 
outward splendour and array of Alexander, since these 
depended wholly on his armed guards; and now, 
in her dread of his faithlessness and her hatred of 
his cruelty, she conspired with her three brothers, 
Tisiphonus, Pytholaiis, and Lycophron, and made an 
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attempt upon his life, as follows. The rest of the 
tyrant’s house was guarded by sentries at night, but 
the bed-chamber, where he and his wife were wont 
to sleep, was an upper room, and in front of it a 
chained dog kept guard, which would attack every- 
one except his master and mistress and the one servant 
who fed him. When, therefore, Thebe was about to 
make her attempt, she kept her brothers hidden all 
day in a room hard by, and at night, as she was 
wont, went in alone to Alexander. She found him 
already asleep, and after a little, coming out again, 
ordered the servant to take the dog outdoors, for 
his master wanted to sleep undisturbed; and to 
keep the stairs from creaking as the young men 
came up, she covered them with wool. Then, after 
bringing her brothers safely up, with their swords, 
and stationing them in front of the door, she went 
in herself, and taking down the sword that hung 
over her husband’s head, showed it to them as a 
sign that he was fast asleep. Finding the young 
men terrified and reluctant, she upbraided them, 
and swore in a rage that she would wake Alexander 
herself and tell him of the plot, and so led them, 
ashamed and fearful too, inside, and placed them 
round the bed, to which she brought the lamp. Then 
one of them clutched the tyrant’s feet and held them 
down, another dragged his head back by the hair, 
and the third ran him through with his sword. The 
swiftness of it made his death a milder one, perhaps, 
than was his due; but since he was the only, or the 
first, tyrant to die at the hands of his own wife, and 
since his body was outraged after death, being cast 
out and trodden under foot by the Pheraeans, he 
may be thought to have suffered what his lawless 
deeds deserved. 
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I. Marcu Craupivs, who was five times consul of 
the Romans, was a son‘of Marcus, as we are told, 
and, according to Poseidonits, was the first of his 
family to be called Marcellus, which means Martial. 
For he was by experience a man of war, of a sturdy 
body and a vigorous arm. He was naturally fond of 
war, and in its conflicts displayed great impetuosity 
_and high temper; but otherwise he was modest, 
humane, and so far a lover of Greek learning and 
discipline as to honour and admire those who excelled 
therein, although he himself was prevented by his 
occupations from achieving a knowledge and _ pro- 
ficiency here which corresponded to his desires. For 
if ever there were men to whom Heaven, as Homer 
says,! 


“From youth and to old age appointed the accom- 
plishment of laborious wars,” 


they were the chief Romans of that time, who, in! 
their youth, waged war with the Carthaginians for ; 
Sicily ; in their prime, with the Gauls to save Italy | 
itself; and when they were now grown old, con- 
tended again with Hannibal and the Carthaginians, 
and did not have, like most men, that respite from 
service in the field which old age brings, but were 
called by their high birth and valour to undertake 
leaderships and commands in war. 


1 Iliad, xiv. 86 f. 
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1 @nator» Bekker corrects to amAdatw (unfeigned), after 
Emperius. 
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II. Marcellus was efficient and practised in every 


ing his challengers. In Sicily he saved his brother 
Otacilius from peril of his life, covering him with 
his shield and killing those who were setting upon 
him. Wherefore, although he was still a youth, he 
received garlands and prizes from his commanders, 
and since he grew in repute, the people appointed 
him curule aedile,! and the priests, augur. This is 
a species of priesthood, to which the law particularly 
assigns the observation and study of prophetic signs 
from the flight of birds. 

During his aedileship, he was compelled to bring 
a disagreeable impeachment into the senate. He 
had a son, named Marcus like himself, who was in 
the flower of his boyish beauty, and not less admired 
by his countrymen for his modesty and good training. 
To this boy Capitolinus, the colleague of Marcellus, 
a bold and licentious man, made overtures of love. 
The boy at first repelled the attempt by himself, but 
when it was made again, told his father. Marcellus, 
highly indignant, denounced the man in the senate. 
The culprit devised many exceptions and ways of 
escape, appealing to the tribunes of the people, and 
when these rejected his appeal, he sought to escape 
the charge by denying it. There had been no witness 
of his proposals, and therefore the senate decided to 
summon the boy before them. When he appeared, 
and they beheld his blushes, tears, and shame mingled 


1 Literally, aedile of the more wlustrious cluss, i.e. patrician, 
in distinction from plebeian, aedile. 
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with quenchless indignation, they wanted no further 
proof, but condemned Capitolinus, and set a fine upon 
him. With this money Marcellus had silver libation- 
bowls made, and dedicated them to the gods. 

III. After the first Punic war had come to an end 
in its twenty-second year, Rome was called upon to 
renew her struggles with the Gauls.! The Insubrians, 
a people of Celtic stock inhabiting that part of Italy 
which lies at the foot of the Alps, and strong even 
by themselves, called out their forces, and summoned 
to their aid the mercenary Gauls called Gaesatae. 
It seemed a marvellous piece of good fortune that 
the Gallic war did not break out while the Punic 
war was raging, but that the Gauls, like a third 
champion sitting by and awaiting his turn with the 
victor, remained strictly quiet while the other two 
nations were fighting, and then only stripped for 
combat when the victors were at liberty to receive 
their challenge. Nevertheless, the Romans were 
- greatly alarmed by the proximity of their country 
to the enemy, with whom they would wage war so 
near their own boundaries and homes, as well as by 
the ancient renown of the Gauls, whom the Romans 
seem to have feared more than any other people. 
For Rome had once been taken by them,? and from 
that time on a Roman priest was legally exempt from 
military service only in case no Gallic war occurred 
again. Their alarm was also shown by their prepa- 
rations for the war (neither before nor since that 
time, we are told, were there so many thousands of 
Romans in arms at once), and by the extraordinary 
sacrifices which they made to the gods. For though 


1 The First Punic War lasted from 265 B.c. till 241 B.c., 
and the Insubrians invaded Italy in 225 B.c. 
2 In 390 B.c. See the Camillus, xix.—xxlii. 
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they have no barbarous or unnatural practices, but 
cherish towards their deities those mild and rever- 
ent sentiments which especially characterize Greek 
thought, at the time when this war burst upon them 
they were constrained to obey certain oracular com- 
mands from the Sibylline books, and to bury alive 
two Greeks, a man and a woman, and likewise two 
Gauls, in the place called the “forum boarium,” or 
cattle-market ; and in memory of these victims, they 
still to this day, in the month of November, perform 
mysterious and secret ceremonies. 

IV. The first conflicts of this war brought great 
victories and also great disasters to the Romans, and 
led to no sure and final conclusion; but at last 
Flaminius and Furius, the consuls, led forth large 
forces against the Insubrians. At the time of their 
departure, however, the river that flows through 
Picenum was seen to be running with blood, and it 
was reported that at Ariminum three moons had ap- 
peared in the heavens, and the priests who watched 
the flight of birds at the time of the consular elec- 
tions insisted that when the consuls were pro- 
claimed the omens were inauspicious and baleful 
for them. At once, therefore, the senate sent letters 
to the camp, summoning the consuls to return to 
the city with all speed and lay down their office, and 
forbidding them, while they were still consuls, to 
take any steps against the enemy. On receiving 
these letters, Flaminius would not open them before 
he had joined battle with the Barbarians, routed 
them, and overrun their country. Therefore, when 
he returned with much spoil, the people would not 
go out to meet him, but because he had not at once 
listened to his summons, and had disobeyed the 
letters, treating them with insolent contempt, they 
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came near refusing him his triumph, and after his 
triumph, they compelled him to renounce the consul- 
ship with his colleague, and made him a private citizen. 
To such a degree did the Romans make everything 
depend upon the will of the gods, and so intolerant 
were they of any neglect of omens and ancestral 
rites, even when attended by the greatest successes, 
considering it of more importance for the safety of 
the city that their magistrates should reverence re- 
ligion than that they should overcome their enemies. 

V. For example, Tiberius Sempronius, a2 man most 
highly esteemed by the Romans for his valour and 
_ probity, proclaimed Scipio Nasica and Caius Marcius 
his successors in the consulship, but when they had 
already taken command in their provinces, he came 
upon a book of religious observances wherein he 
found a certain ancient prescript of which he had 
been ignorant. It was this. Whenever a magistrate, 
sitting in a hired house or tent outside the city to 
take auspices from the flight of birds, is compelled 
for any reason to return to the city before sure signs 
have appeared, he must give up the house first hired 
and take another, and from this he must take his 
observations anew. Of this, it would seem, Tiberius 
was not aware, and had twice used the same house 
before proclaiming the men I have mentioned as 
consuls. But afterwards, discovering his error, he 
referred the matter to the senate. This body did 
not make light of so trifling an omission, but wrote 
to the consuls about it; and they, leaving their 
provinces, came back to Rome with speed, and laid 
down their offices. This, however, took place at a 
later time.1 But at about the time of which I am 


1 Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, father of the two famous 
tribunes, was consul for the second time in 163 B.c. 
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1 Cf. the Numa, vii. 5. 

2 In 222 8.c. In republican times, an interrex was elected 
when there was a vacancy in the supreme power, held office 
for five days, and, if necessary, nominated his successor. 
Any number of interreges might be successively ap- 
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speaking, two most illustrious priests were deposed 
from their priesthoods, Cornelius Cethegus, because 
he presented the entrails of his victim improperly, 
and Quintus Sulpicius, because, while he was sacrific- 
ing, the peaked cap which the priests called flamens! 
wear had fallen from his head. Moreover, because 
the squeak of a shrew-mouse (they call it “sorex’’) 
was heard just as Minucius the dictator appointed 
Caius Flaminius his master of horse, the people 
deposed these officials and put others in their places. 
And although they were punctilious in such trifling 
matters, they did not fall into any superstition, be- 
cause they made no change or deviation in their 
ancient rites. 

VI. But to resume the story, after Flaminius and 
his colleague had renounced their offices, Marcellus 
was appointed consul? by the so-called “interreges.”’ 
He took the office; and appointed Gnaeus Cornelius 
his colleague. Now it has been said that, although 
the Gauls made many conciliatory proposals, and 
although the senate was peaceably inclined, Marcellus 
tried to provoke the people to continue the war. 
However, it would seem that even after peace was 
made the Gaesatae renewed the war; they crossed 
the Alps and stirred up the Insubrians. They num- 
bered thirty thousand themselves, and the Insubrians, 
whom they joined, were much more numerous. With 
high confidence, therefore, they marched at once to 
Acerrae, a city situated to the north of the river Po.° 
From thence Britomartus the king, taking with him 
pe until the highest office was filled. Cf. the Numa, 
11. ° 

* According to Polybius (ii. 34), no peace was made, 
although the Gauls offered to submit, and the consuls 


marched into the territory of the Insubrians and laid siege 
to Acerrae. 
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ten thousand of the Gaesatae, ravaged the country 
about the Po. When Marcellus learned of this, he 
left his colleague at Acerrae with all the heavy-armed 
infantry and a third part of the cavalry, while he 
himself, taking with him the rest of the cavalry and 
the most lightly equipped men-at-arms to the number 
of six hundred, marched, without halting in his course 
day or night, until he came upon the ten thousand 
Gaesatae near the place called Clastidium, a Gallic 
village which not long before had become subject to 
the Romans. There was no time for him to give his 
army rest and refreshment, for the Barbarians quickly 
learned of his arrival, and held in contempt the in- 
fantry with him, which were few in number all told, 
and, being Gauls, made no account of his cavalry. 
For they were most excellent fighters on horseback, 
and were thought to be specially superior as such, 
and, besides, at this time they far outnumbered Mar- 
cellus. Immediately, therefore, they charged upon 
him with great violence and dreadful threats, think- 
ing to overwhelm him, their king riding in front of 
them. But Marcellus, that they might not succeed 
in enclosing and surrounding him and his few follow- 
ers, led his troops of cavalry forward and tried to 
outflank them, extending his wing into a thin line, 
until he was not far from the enemy. And now, 
just as he was turning to make a charge, his horse, 
frightened by the ferocious aspect of the enemy, 
wheeled about and bore Marcellus forcibly back. 
But he, fearing lest this should be taken as a bad 
omen by the Romans and lead to confusion among 
them, quickly reined his horse round to the left 
and made him face the enemy, while he himself 
made adoration to the sun, implying that it was not 
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by chance, but for this purpose, that he had wheeled 
about ; for it is the custom with the Romans to turn 
round in this way when they make adoration to the 
gods. And in the moment of closing with the enemy 
he is said to have vowed that he would consecrate 
to Jupiter Feretyius the most beautiful suit of armour 
among them. 

VII. Meanwhile the king of the Gauls espied him, 
and judging from his insignia that he was the com- 
mander, rode far out in front of the rest and con- 
fronted him, shouting challenges and brandishing 
his spear. His stature exceeded that of the other 
Gauls, and he was conspicuous for a suit of armour 
which was set off with gold and silver and bright 
colours and all sorts of broideries; it gleamed like 
lightning. Accordingly, as Marcellus surveyed the 
ranks of the enemy, this seemed to him to be the 
most beautiful armour, and he concluded that it was 
this which he had vowed to the god. He therefore 
rushed upon the man, and by a thrust of his spear 
which pierced his adversary’s breastplate, and by the 
impact of his horse in full career, threw him, still 
living, upon the ground, where, with a second and 
third blow, he promptly killed him. Then leaping 
from his horse and laying his hands upon the armour 
of the dead, he looked towards heaven and said: 
“QO Jupiter Feretrius, who beholdest the great deeds 
and exploits of generals and commanders in wars and 
fightings, I call thee to witness that I have over- 
powered and slain this man with my own hand, being 
_ the third Roman ruler and general so to slay a ruler 
and king, and that I dedicate to thee the first and most 
beautiful of the spoils. Do thou therefore grant us a 
like fortune as we prosecute the rest of the war.” 

His prayer ended, the cavalry joined battle, fight- 
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ing, not with the enemy’s horsemen alone, but also 
with their footmen who attacked them at the same . 
time, and won a victory which, in its sort and kind, 
was remarkable and strange. For never before or 
since, as we are told, have so few horsemen con- 
quered so many horsemen and footmen together. 
After slaying the greater part of the enemy and 
getting possession of their arms and baggage, Mar- 
cellus returned to his colleague, who was hard put 
to it in his war with the Gauls near their largest and 
most populous city.!_ Mediolanum was the city’s 
name, and the Gauls considered it their metropolis ; 
wherefore they fought eagerly in its defence, so that 
Cornelius was less besieger than besieged. But when 
Marcellus came up, and when the Gaesatae, on learn- 
ing of the defeat and death of their king, withdrew, 
Mediolanum was taken, the Gauls themselves sur- 
rendered the rest of their cities, and put themselves 
entirely at the disposition of the Romans. They 
obtained peace on equitable terms. 

VIII. The senate decreed a triumph to Marcellus 
alone, and his triumphal procession was seldom 
equalled in its splendour and wealth and spoils and 
captives of gigantic size; but besides this, the most 
agreeable and the rarest spectacle of all was afforded 
when Marcellus himself carried to the god the armour 
of the barbarian king. He had cut the trunk of a 
slender oak, straight and tall, and fashioned it into 
the shape of a trophy ; on this he bound and fastened 
the spoils, arranging and adjusting each piece in due 
order. When the procession began to move, he took 
the trophy himself and mounted the chariot, and 


1 Acerrae had, in the meantime, been taken. by the 
Romans, who had then advanced and laid siege to Medio- 
lanum (Milan). Cf. Polybius, ii. 34. 
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thus a trophy-bearing figure more conspicuous and 
beautiful than any in his day passed in triumph 
through the city. The army followed, arrayed in 
most beautiful armour, singing odes composed for the 
occasion, together with paeans of victory in praise 
of the god and their general. Thus advancing and 
entering the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, he set up 
and consecrated his offering, being the third and last 
to do so, down to our time. The first was Romulus, 
who despoiled Acron the Caeninensian ;! the second 
was Cornelius Cossus, who despoiled Tolumnius the 
Tuscan; and after them Marcellus, who despoiled 
Britomartus, king of the Gauls; but after Marcellus, 
no man. The god to whom the spoils were dedicated 
was called Jupiter Feretrius, as some say, because 
the trophy was carried on a “pheretron,” or car; 
this is a Greek word, and many such were still 
mingled at that time with the Latin;? according 
to others, the epithet is given to Jupiter as wielder 
of the thunder-bolt, the Latin “ferire”’ meaning to 
smite, But others say the name is derived from the 
blow one gives an enemy, since even now in battles, 
when they are pursuing their enemies, they exhort 
one another with the word “feri,’ which means 
smite! Spoils in general they call ‘‘spolia,” and 
these in particular, “opima.”” And yet they say 
that Numa Pompilius, in his commentaries, makes 
mention of three kinds of “ opima,” prescribing that 
when the first kind are taken, they shall be conse- 
crated to Jupiter Feretrius, the second to Mars, and 
the third to Quirinus; also that the reward for the 
first shall be three hundred asses,® for the second 


1 Cf. the Romulus, xvi. 4—7. 
2 Cf. the Romulus, xv. 3; Numa, vii. 5. 
3 The Roman as corresponded nearly tothe English penny. 
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1 dd Aitpay Sintenis’, Coraés and Bekker: ad Adtpwyv. 
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two hundred, and for the third one hundred. How- 
ever, the general and prevailing account is that only 
those spoils are “opima” which are taken first, in 
a pitched battle, where general slays general. So 
much, then, on this subject. 

The Romans were so overjoyed at this victory and 
the ending of the war that they sent to the Pythian 
Apollo at Delphi a golden bowl! ... as a thank- 
offering, gave a splendid share of the spoils to their 
allied cities, and sent many to Hiero, the king of 
Syracuse, who was their friend and ally. 

IX. After Hannibal had invaded Italy,2 Marcellus 
was sent to Sicily with a fleet. And when the dis- 
aster at Cannae came,’ and many thousands of Romans 
had been slain in the battle, and only a few had saved 
themselves by flying to Canusium, and it was expected 
that Hannibal would march at once against Rome, 
now that he had destroyed the flower of her forces, 
in the first place, Marcellus sent fifteen hundred men 
from his ships to protect the city ; then, under orders 
from the senate, he went to Canusium, and taking 
the troops that had gathered there, led them out of 
the fortifications to show that he would not abandon 
the country. Most of the leaders and influential 
men among the Romans had fallen in battle; and 
as for Fabius Maximus, who was held in the greatest 
esteem for his sagacity and trustworthiness, his ex- 
cessive care in planning to avoid losses was censured 
as cowardly inactivity. The people thought they had 


1 The indication of its source or value which follows in 
the Greek, is uncertain. 
2 218 B.C. 3216 B.c. Cf. the Fabius Maximus, xv. f. 
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1 apewpwv Coraés and Bekker have xarépevyov (took refuge), 
after Stephanus. 
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in him a general who sufficed for the defensive, but 
was inadequate for the offensive, and therefore turned 
their eyes upon Marcellus ; and mingling and uniting 
his boldness and activity with the caution and fore- 
thought of Fabius, they sometimes elected both to 
be consuls together, and sometimes made them, by 
turns, consul and proconsul, and sent them into the 
field. Poseidonius says that Fabius was called a } 
shield, and Marcellus a sword.! And Hannibal him- 
self used to say that he feared Fabius as a tutor, but 
Marcellus as an adversary; for by the one he was 
prevented from doing any harm, while by the other 
he was actually harmed. 

X. To begin with, then, since Hannibal’s victory 
had made his soldiers very bold and careless, Mar- 
cellus set upon them as they straggled from their 
camp and overran the country, cut them down, and 
thus slowly diminished their forces; secondly, he 
brought aid tou Neapolis and Ngja. In Neapolis he 
merely confirmed the minds of the citizens, who 
were of their own choice steadfast friends of Rome; 
but on entering Nola, he found a state of discord, 
the senate being unable to regulate and manage the 
people, which favoured Hannibal. For there was a 
man in the city of the highest birth and of illus- 
trious valour, whose name was Bantius. This man 
had fought with conspicuous bravery at Cannae, and 
had slain many of the Carthaginians, and when he 
was at last found among the dead with his body full 
of missiles, Hannibal was struck with admiration of 
him, and not only let him go without a ransom, but 


1 Cf. the Fabius Maximus, xix. 3. 
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actually added gifts, and made him his friend and 
guest. In return for this favour, then, Bantius was 
one of those who eagerly favoured the cause of Han- 
nibal, and was using his great influence to bring the 
people to a revolt. Marcellus thought it wrong to 
put to death a man so illustrious in his good fortune 
who had taken part with the Romans in their greatest 
conflicts, and, besides his natural kindliness, he had 
an address that was likely to win over a character 
whose ambition was for honour. One day, therefore, 
when Bantius saluted him, he asked him who he 
was, not that he had not known him for some time, 
but seeking occasion and excuse for conversation 
with him. For when he said, “I am Lucius Ban- 
tius,” Marcellus, as if astonished and delighted, said : 
‘What! are you that Bantius who is more talked 
of in Rome than any of those who fought at Cannae, 
as the only man who did not abandon Paulus Aemi- 
lius the consul, but encountered and received in his 
own body most of the missiles aimed at him?’’ And 
when Bantius assented and showed him some of his 
scars, “ Why, then,” said Marcellus, “when you bear 
_ such marks of your friendship towards us, did you 
- not come to us at once? Can it be that you think 
us loath to requite valour in friends who are honoured 
even among our enemies?” These kindly greetings 
he followed up by making him presents of a war 
horse and five hundred drachmas in silver. 

XI. After this Bantius was a most steadfast partisan 
and ally of Marcellus, and a most formidable de- 
nouncer and accuser of those who belonged to the 
opposite party. These were many, and they pur- 
posed, when the Romans went out against the 
enemy, to plunder their baggage. Marcellus there- 

1 The story of Lucius Bantius is told by Livy also (xxiii. 
15, 7—16, 1). ee 
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fore drew up his forces inside the city, stationed his 
baggage-trains near the gates, and issued an edict 
forbidding the men of Nola to come near the city 
walls. Consequently there were no armed men to 
be seen, and Hannibal was thus induced to lead up 
his forces in some disorder, supposing the city to be 
in a tumult. But at this juncture Marcellus ordered 
the gate where he stood to be thrown open, and 
marched out, having with him the flower of his 
horsemen, and charging directly down upon the 
enemy joined battle with them. After a little his 
footmen also, by another gate, advanced to the attack 
on the run and with shouts. And still again, while 
Hannibal was dividing his forces to meet these, the 
third gate was thrown open, and through it the rest 
rushed forth and fell upon their enemies on every 
side. These were dismayed by the unexpected onset, 
and made a poor defence against those with whom 
they were already engaged because of those who 
charged upon them later. Here for the first time 
the soldiers of Hannibal gave way before the Romans, 
being beaten back to their camp with much slaughter 
and many wounds. For it is said that more than five 
thousand of them were slain, while they killed not 
more than five hundred of the Romans. Livy, how- 
ever, will not affirm! that the victory was so great 
nor that so many of the enemy were slain, but says 
that this battle brought great renown to Marcellus, 
and to the Romans a wonderful courage after their 
disasters. They felt that they were contending, not 
against a resistless and unconquerable foe, but against 
one who was liable, like themselves, to defeat. 

XII. For this reason, on the death of one of the 


1 Vix equidem ausim adfirmare, xxiii. 16, 15. 
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1 alyuaddrous 8 éfaxoglovs added to the text by Sintenis 
and Bekker, after Livy, xxiii. 46, 4. 
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consuls,! the people called Marcellus home to succeed 
him, and, in spite of the magistrates, postponed the 
election until his return from the army. He was 
made consul by a unanimous vote, but there was a 
peal of thunder at the time, and since the augurs 
considered the omen unpropitious, but hesitated to 
make open opposition for fear of the people, he re- 
nounced the office of himself. He did not, however, 
lay aside his military command, but having been 
declared proconsul, he returned to his army at Nola 
and proceeded to punish those who had espoused the 
cause of the Carthaginian. And when Hannibal came 
swiftly to their aid against him, and challenged him 
to a pitched battle, Marcellus declined an engage- 
ment ; but as soon as his adversary had set the greater 
part of his army to plundering and was no longer 
expecting a battle, he led his forces out against him. 
He had distributed long spears used in naval combats 
among his infantry, and taught them to watch their 
opportunity and smite the Carthaginians at long 
range; these were not javelineers, but used short 
spears in hand to hand fighting. This seems to have 
been the reason why at that time all the Cartha- 
ginians who were engaged turned their backs upon 
the Romans and took to unhesitating flight, losing 
five thousand of their number slain, and six hundred 
prisoners ; four of their elephants also were killed, 
and two taken alive. But what was most important, 
on the third day after the battle, more than three 
hundred horsemen, composed of Spaniards and Nu- 
midians, deserted from them. Such a disaster had 
not happened before this to Hannibal, but a barbarian 
army made up of varied and dissimilar peoples had 


1 Lucius Postumius, who was utterly defeated and slain 
by the Gauls in 215 z.c. Cf. Livy, xxii1. 24. 
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for a very long time been kept by him in perfect 
harmony. These deserters, then, remained entirely 
faithful both to Marcellus himself, and to the generals 
who succeeded him.? 

XIII. And now Marcellus, having been appointed 
consul for the third time,? sailed to Sicily. For 
Hannibal’s successes in the war had encouraged the 
Carthaginians to attempt anew the conquest of the 
island, especially now that Syracuse was in confusion 
after the death of the tyrant Hieronymus. For this 
reason the Romans also had previously sent a force 
thither under the command of Appius. As Marcellus 
took over this force, he was beset by many Romans 
who were involved in a calamity now to be described. 
Of those who had been drawn up against Hannibal 
at Cannae, some had fled, and others had been taken 
alive, and in such numbers that it was thought the 
Romans had not even men enough left to defend 
the walls of their city. And yet so much of their 
high spirit and haughtiness remained that, although 
Hannibal offered to restore his prisoners of war for 
a slight ransom, they voted not to receive them, but 
suffered some of them to be put to death and others 
to be sold out of Italy ; and as for the multitude 
who had saved themselves by flight, they sent them 
to Sicily, ordering them not to set foot in Italy as 
long as the war against Hannibal lasted. These 
were the men who, now that Marcellus was come, 
beset him in throngs, and throwing themselves on 
the ground before him, begged with many cries 
and tears for an assignment to honourable military 
service, promising to show by their actions that their 


1 Cf, Livy, xxiii. 46, 1-7. 
2 In 214 3.c. Fabius Maximus was his colleague. 
3 Cf. Livy, xxiii. 25, 7. 
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1 efae with Reiske and Coraés: ... xat efAe, the lacuna to 
be filled from Livy xxiv. 30, 1. 
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former defeat had been due to some great misfortune 
rather than to cowardice. Marcellus, therefore, 
taking pity on them, wrote to the senate asking 
permission to fill up the deficiencies in his army 
from time to time with these men. But after much 
discussion the senate declared its opinion that the 
Roman commonwealth had no need of men who 
were cowards ; if, however, as it appeared, Marcellus 
wished to use them, they were to receive from their 
commander none of the customary crowns or prizes 
for valour. This decree vexed Marcellus, and when 
he came back to Rome after the war in Sicily, he 
upbraided the senate for not permitting him, in 
return for his many great services, to redeem so 
many citizens from misfortune. 

XIV. But in Sicily, at the time of which I speak, 
his first proceeding, after wrong had been done him by 
Hippocrates, the commander of the Syracusans (who, 
to gratify the Carthaginians and acquire the tyranny 
for himself, had killed many Romans at Leontini), 
was to take the city of Leontini by storm. He did 
no harm, however, to its citizens, but all the de- 
serters whom he took he ordered to be beaten with 
rods and put to death. Hippocrates first sent a 
report to Syracuse that Marcellus was putting all 
the men of Leontini to the sword, and then, when 
the city was in a tumult at the news, fell suddenly 
upon it and made himself master of it. Upon this, 
Marcellus set out with his whole army and came to 
Syracuse. He encamped near by, and sent ambas- 
sadors into the city to tell the people what had 
really happened at Leontini; but when this was of 
no avail and the Syracusans would not listen to him, 
the power being now in the hands of Hippocrates, 
he proceeded to attack the city by land and sea, 
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' Seo chapter xv. 3, According to Polybius (viii. 6), 
Marcellua had eight quinqueremes in pairs, and on each 
pair, lashed together, a “sambuca” (or harp) had been 
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Appius leading up the land forces, and he himself 
having a fleet of sixty quinqueremes filled with all 
sorts of arms and missiles. Moreover, he had 
erected an engine of artillery on a huge platform 
supported by eight galleys fastened together,! and 
with this sailed up to the city wall, confidently rely- 
ing on the extent and splendour of his equipment 
and his own great fame. But all this proved to be 
of no account in the eyes of Archimedes and in 
comparison with the engines of Archimedes. To 
these he had by no means devoted himself as work 
worthy of his serious effort, but most of them were 
mere accessories of a geometry practised for amuse- 
ment, since in bygone days Hiero the king had 
eagerly desired and at last persuaded him to turn 
his art somewhat from abstract notions to material 
things, and by applying his philosophy somehow to 
the needs which make themselves felt, to render 
it more evident to the common mind. 

For the art of mechanics, now so celebrated and 
admired, was first originated by Eudoxus and 
Archytas, who embellished geometry with its subt- 
leties, and gave to problems incapable of proof by 
word and diagram, a support derived from mechani- 
cal illustrations that were patent to the senses. For 
instance, in solving the problem of finding two mean 
proportional lines, a necessary requisite for many 
geometrical figures, both mathematicians had re- 
course to mechanical arrangements, adapting to 
their purposes certain intermediate portions of 
curved lines and sections. But Plato was incensed 
at this, and inveighed against them as corrupters 
and destroyers of the pure excellence of geometry, 


constructed. This was a pent-house for raising armed men 
on to the battlements of the besieged city. 
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which thus turned her back upon the incorporeal 
things of abstract thought and descended to the things 
of sense, making use, moreover, of objects which re- 
quired much mean and manual labour. For this reason 
mechanics was made entirely distinct from geometry, 
and being for a long time ignored by philosophers, 
came to be regarded as one of the military arts. 

And yet even Archimedes, who was a kinsman 
and friend of King Hiero, wrote to him that with 
any given force it was possible to move any given 
weight ; and emboldened, as we are told, by the 
strength of his demonstration, he declared that, if 
there were another world, and he could go to it, he 
could move this. Hiero was astonished, and begged 
him to put his proposition into execution, and show 
him some great weight moved by a slight force. 
Archimedes therefore fixed upon a three-masted 
merchantman of the royal fleet, which had been 
dragged ashore by the great labours of many men, 
and after putting on board many passengers and the 
customary freight, he seated himself at a distance 
from her, and without any great effort, but quietly 
setting in motion with his hand a system of com- 
pound pulleys, drew her towards him smoothly and 
evenly, as though she were gliding through the 
water. Amazed at this, then, and comprehending 
the power of his art, the king persuaded Archimedes 
to prepare for him offensive and defensive engines 
to be used in every kind of siege warfare. These 
he had never used himself, because he spent the 
greater part of his life in freedom from war and 
amid the festa] rites of peace; but at the present 
time his apparatus stood the Syracusans in good 
stead, and, with the apparatus, its fabricator.+ 


2 Cf. Polybius, viii. 5, 3-5; 9,2; Livy, xxiv. 34. 
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XV. When, therefore, the Romans assaulted them 
by sea and land, the Syracusans wege stricken dumb 
with terror ; they thought that nothing could with- 
stand so furious an onset by such forces. But 
Archimedes began to ply his engines, and shot 
against the land forces of the assailants all sorts of 
missiles and immense masses of stones, which came 
down with incredible din and speed ; nothing what- 
ever could ward off their weight, but they knocked 
down in heaps those who stood in their way, and 
threw their ranks into confusion. At the same time 
huge beams were suddenly projected over the ships 
from the walls, which sank some of them with great 
weights plunging down from on high; others were 
seized at the prow by iron claws, or beaks like the 
beaks of cranes, drawn straight up into the air, and 
then plunged stern foremost into the depths, or 
were turned round and round by means of enginery 
within the city, and dashed upon the steep cliffs that 
jutted out beneath the wall of the city, with great 
destruction of the fighting men on board, who 
perished in the wrecks. Frequently, too, a ship 
would be lifted out of the water into mid-air, whirled 
hither and thither as it hung there, a dreadful spec- 
tacle, until its crew had been thrown out and hurled 
in all directions, when it would fall empty upon the 
walls, or slip away from the clutch that had held 
it. As for the engine which Marcellus was bringing 
up on the bridge of ships, and which was called 
*‘sambuca’’ from some resemblance it had to the 
musical instrument of that name,! while it was still 
some distance off in its approach to the wall, a stone 
of ten talents’ weight ? was discharged at it, then a 


1 See chapter xiv. 3. 
2 A talent’s weight was something over fifty pounds. 
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1 ait Bekker, after Coraés; airijs (of the engine itself). 

2 gore before "this word Sintenis? and Bekker assume a 
lacuna in the text, comparing Polybius, viii. 7, fin. 

3 7d TEerXOos, Serav added to the text by Sintenis, who 
compares Polybius viii. 7, 6. 
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second and a third ; some of these, falling upon it 
with great din and surge of wave, crushed the 
foundation of the engine, shattered its frame-work, 
and dislodged it from the platform, so that Marcellus, 
in perplexity, ordered his ships to sail back as fast 
as they could, and his land forces to retire. 

Then, in a council of war, it was decided to come 
up under the walls while it was still night, if they 
could ; for the ropes which Archimedes used in his 
engines, since they imparted great impetus to the 
missiles cast, would, they thought, send them flying 
over their heads, but would be ineffective at close 
quarters, where there was no space for the cast. 
Archimedes, however, as it seemed, had long before 
prepared for such an emergency engines with a range 
adapted to any interval and missiles of short flight, 
and through many small and contiguous openings in 
the wall short-range engines called scorpions could 
be brought to bear on objects close at hand without 
being seen by the enemy. 

XVI. When, therefore, the Romans came up under 
the walls, thinking themselves unnoticed, once more 
they encountered a great storm of missiles; huge 
stones came tumbling down upon them almost per- 
pendicularly, and the wall shot out arrows at them 
from every point ; they therefore retired. And here 
again, when they were some distance off, missiles — 
darted forth and fell upon them as they were going 
away, and there was a great slaughter among them ; 
many of their ships, too, were dashed together, and 
they could not retaliate in any way upon their foes. 
For Archimedes had built most of his engines close 
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1 rats ev vavoly . . pawf(wy an early anonymous correction 
of the MSS. ras pby vais ipav Kabl(wv xpos thy Oddaccay 
nwal(wy, adopted by Bekker. Cf, Polybius, viii. 8, 6. 
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behind the wall, and the Romans seemed to be 
fighting against the gods, now that countless mis- 
chiefs were poured out upon them from an invisible 
source. 

XVII. However, Marcellus made his escape, and 
jesting with his own artificers and engineers, “ Let 
us stop,” said he, “fighting against this geometrical 
Briareus, who uses our ships like cups to ladle water 
from the sea, and has whipped and driven off in dis- 
grace our sambuca, and with the many missiles 
which he shoots against us all at once, outdoes the 
hundred-handed monsters of mythology.” For in 
reality all the rest of the Syracusans were but a 
body for the designs of Archimedes, and his the one 
soul moving and managing everything ; for all other 
weapons lay idle, and his alone were then employed 
by the city both in offence and defence. At last the 
Romans became so fearful that, whenever they saw 
a bit of rope or a stick of timber projecting a little 
over the wall, “ There it is,” they cried, “ Archimedes 
is training some engine upon us,’ and turned their 
backs and fled. Seeing this, Marcellus desisted from 
all fighting and assault, and thenceforth depended 
on a long siege. 

And yet Archimedes possessed such a lofty spirit, 
so profound a soul, and such a wealth of scientific 
theory, that although his inventions had won for 
him a name and fame for superhuman sagacity, he 
would not consent to leave behind him any treatise 
on this subject, but regarding the work of an engi- 
neer and every art that ministers to the needs of 
life as ignoble and vulgar, he devoted his earnest 
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1 aye: Bekker, after Bryan: &yev. 
2 xa ofrov Bekker has wérov Kal olrov (food and drink), a 
suggestion of Coraés. 
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efforts only to those studies the subtlety and charm . 
of which are not affected by the claims of necessity. 
These studies, he thought, are not to be compared 
with any others; in them the subject matter vies 
with the demonstration, the former supplying gran- 
deur and beauty, the latter precision and surpassing 
power. For it is not possible to find in geometry 
more profound and difficult questions treated in 
simpler and purer terms. Some attribute this suc- 
cess to his natural endowments; others think it due 
to excessive labour that everything he did seemed 
to have been performed without labour and with 
ease. For no one could by his own efforts discover 
the proof, and yet as soon as he learns it from him, 
he thinks he might have discovered it himself; so 
smooth and rapid is the path by which he leads one 
to the desired conclusion. And therefore we may not 
disbelieve the stories told about him, how, under the 
lasting charm of some familiar and domestic Siren, 
he. forgot even his food and neglected the care of 
his person ; and how, when he was dragged by main 
force, as he often was, to the place for bathing and 
anointing his body, he would trace geometrical 
figures in the ashes, and draw lines with his finger 
in the oil with which his body was anointed, being 
possessed by a great delight, and in very truth a 
captive of the Muses. And although he made many 
excellent discoveries, he is said to have asked his 
kinsmen and friends to place over the grave where 
he should be buried a cylinder enclosing a sphere, 
with an inscription giving the proportion by which 
the containing solid exceeds the contained.} 


1 When Cicero was quaestor in Sicily (75 B.c.), he found 
this tomb, which had been neglected and forgotten by the 
Syracusans (7J'usc. Disp. v. 64 ff. ). 
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XVIII. Such, then, was Archimedes, and, so far as 
he himself was concerned, he maintained himself 
and his city unconquered. But during the progress 
of the siege Marcellus captured Megara, one of the 
most ancient cities of Sicily; he also captured the 
camp of Hippocrates at Acrillae and killed more 
than eight thousand men, having attacked them as 
they were throwing up entrenchments ; furthermore, 
he overran a great part of Sicily, brought cities over 
from the Carthaginians, and was everywhere vic- 
torious over those who ventured to oppose him. 
Some time afterwards he made a prisoner of a certain 
Damippus, a Spartan who tried to sail away from 
Syracuse. The Syracusans sought to ransom this 
man back, and during the frequent meetings and 
conferences which he held with them about the 
matter, Marcellus noticed a certain tower that was 
carelessly guarded, into which men could be secretly 
introduced, since the wall near it was easy to sur- 
mount. When, therefore, in his frequent approaches 
to it for holding these conferences, the height of the 
tower had been carefully estimated, and ladders had 
been prepared, he seized his opportunity when the 
Syracusans were celebrating a festival in honour of 
Artemis and were given over to wine and sport, and 
before they knew of his attempt not only got pos- 
session of the tower, but also filled the wall round 
about with armed men, before the break of day, and 
cut his way through the Hexapyla. When the Syra- 
cusans perceived this and began to run about con- 
fusedly, he ordered the trumpets to sound on all 
sides at once and thus put them to flight in great 
terror, believing as they did that no part of the city 
remained uncaptured.' There remained, however, 


1 Cf. Polybius, viii. 37; Livy, xxv. 23 f. 
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the strongest, most beautiful, and largest part (called 
Achradina), because it had been fortified on the side 
towards the outer city, one part of which they call 
Neapolis, and another Tyche. 

XIX. When these parts also were in his possession, 
at break of day Marcellus went down into the city 
through the Hexapyla, congratulated by the officers 
under him. He himself, however, as he looked 
down from the heights and surveyed the great and 
beautiful city, is said to have wept much in com- 
miseration of its impending fate, bearing in mind 
how greatly its form and appearance would change 
in a little while, after his army had sacked it. For 
among his officers there was not a man who had the 
courage to oppose the soldiers’ demand for a harvest 
of plunder, nay, many of them actually urged that 
the city should be burned and razed to the ground. 
This proposal, however, Marcellus would not tolerate 
at all, but much against his will, and under com- 
pulsion, he permitted booty to be made of property 
and slaves, although he forbade his men to lay 
hands on the free citizens, and strictly ordered 
them neither to kill nor outrage nor enslave any 
Syracusan. 

However, although he seems to have acted with 
such moderation, he thought that the city suffered a 
lamentable fate, and amidst the great rejoicing of 
his followers his spirit nevertheless evinced its 
sympathy and commiseration when he saw a great 
and glorious prosperity vanishing in a brief time. 
For it is said that no less wealth was carried away 
from Syracuse now than at a later time from Car- 
thage ; for not long afterwards ! the rest of the city 


1 In 212 B.c., the siege having lasted nearly three years. 
Cf. Livy, xxv. 24-31. 
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was betrayed and taken and subjected to pillage, 
excepting the royal treasure; this was converted 
into the public treasury. 

But what most of all afflicted Marcellus was the 
death of Archimedes. For it chanced that he was 
by himself, working out some problem with the aid 
of a diagram, and having fixed his thoughts and his 
eyes as well upon the matter of his study, he was 
not aware of the incursion of the Romans or of the 
capture of the city. Suddenly a soldier came upon 
him and ordered him to go with him to Marcellus. 
This Archimedes refused to do until he had worked 
out his problem and established his demonstration, 
whereupon the soldier flew into a passion, drew his 
sword, and dispatched him. Others, however, say 
that the Roman came upon him with drawn sword 
threatening to kill him at once, and that Archimedes, 
when he saw him, earnestly besought him to wait a 
little while, that he might not leave the result that 
he was seeking incomplete and without demon- 
stration; but the soldier paid no heed to him and 
made an end of him. There is also a third story, 
that as Archimedes was carrying to Marcellus some 
of his mathematical instruments, such as sun-dials 
and spheres and quadrants, by means of which..he 
made the magnitude of the sun appreciable to the 
eye, some soldiers fell in with him, and thinking 
that he was carrying gold in the box, slew him. 
However, it is generally agreed that Marcellus was 
afflicted at his death, and turned away from his 
slayer as from a polluted person, and sought out the 
kindred of Archimedes and paid them honour. 

XX. The Romans were considered by foreign 
peoples to be skilful in carrying on war and for- 
midable fighters; but of gentleness and humanity 
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and, in a word, of civil virtues, they had given no 
proofs, and at this time Marcellus seems to have been 
the first to show the Greeks that the Romans were 
the more observant of justice. For such was his 
treatment of those who had to do with him, and so 
many were the benefits which he conferred both 
upon cities and private persons, that, if the people of 
Enna or Megara or Syracuse met with any indignities, 
the blame for these was thought to belong to the 
sufferers rather than to the perpetrators. And I 
will mention one instance out of many. There is a 
city of Sicily called Engyium, not large, but very 
ancient, and famous for the appearance there of 
goddesses, who are called Mothers.! The temple is 
said to have been built by Cretans, and certain spears 
were shown there, and bronze helmets; some of 
these bore the name of Meriones, and others that of 
Ulysses (that is, Odysseus), who had consecrated 
them to the goddesses. This city, which most 
ardently favoured the Carthaginian cause, Nicias, its 
leading citizen, tried to induce to go over to the 
Romans, speaking openly and boldly in the assemblies 
and arguing the unwisdom of his opponents. But 
they, fearing his influence and authority, planned to 
arrest him and deliver him up to the Carthaginians. 
Nicias, accordingly, becoming aware at once of their 
design and of their secret watch upon him, gave 
utterance in public to unbecoming speeches about 
the Mothers, and did much to show that he re- 
jected and despised the prevalent belief in their 
manifestations, his enemies meanwhile rejoicing 
that he was making himself most to blame for his 
coming fate. But just as they were ready to arrest 


1 Magna Mater, the Cretan Rhaea, often confounded with 
the Phrygian Cybele. Cf. Diodorus, iv. 79, 5-7. 
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him, an assembly of the citizens was held, and here 
Nicias, right in the midst of some advice that he was 
giving to the people, suddenly threw himself upon 
the ground, and after a little while, amid the silence 
and consternation which naturally prevailed, lifted 
his head, turned it about, and spoke in a low and 
trembling voice, little by little raising and sharpening 
its tones. And when he saw the whole audience 
struck dumb with horror, he tore off his mantle, rent 
his tunic, and leaping up half naked, ran towards 
the exit from the theatre, crying out that he was 
pursued by the Mothers. No man venturing to lay 
hands upon him or gven to come in his way, out of 
superstitious fear, but all avoiding him, he ran out to 
the gate of the city, freely using all the cries and 
gestures that would become a man possessed and 
crazed. His wife also, who was privy to his scheme, 
taking her children with her, first prostrated herself 
in supplication before the temples of the gods, and 
then, pretending to seek her wandering husband, no 
man hindering her, went safely forth out of the city. 
Thus they all escaped to Marcellus at Syracuse. 
But when Marcellus, after many transgressions and 
insults on the part of the men of Engyium, came and 
put them all in chains in order to punish them, then 
Nicias, standing by, burst into tears, and finally, 
clasping the hands and knees of Marcellus, begged 
the lives of his fellow citizens, beginning with his 
enemies. Marcellus relented, set them all free, and 
did their city no harm; he also bestowed upon Nicias 
ample lands and many gifts. At any rate, this story 
is told by Poseidonius the philosopher. 

XXI. When Marcellus was recalled by the Romans 
to the war in their home territories, he carried back 
with him the greater part and the most beautiful of 
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1 néyior’ ayabdy with Coraés, as in the Cimon, iv. 4: 
meyiord Te dyabdy. 
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the dedicatory offerings in Syracuse, that they might 
grace his triumph and adorn his city. For before 
this time Rome neither had nor knew about such 
elegant and exquisite productions, nor was there any 
love there for such graceful and subtle art ; but filled 
full of barbaric arms and bloody spoils, and crowned 
round about with memorials and trophies of triumphs, 
she was not a gladdening or a reassuring sight, nor 
one for unwarlike and luxurious spectators. Indeed, 
as Epaminondas called the Boeotian plain a “dancing 
floor of Ares,’ and as Xenophon! speaks of Ephesus 
as a “work-shop of war,’ so, it seems to me, one 
might at that time have called Rome, in the lan- 
guage of Pindar, “a precinct of much-warring 
Ares.” 2 Therefore with the common people Mar- 
cellus won more favour because he adorned the city 
with objects that had Hellenic grace and charm and 
fidelity ; but with the elder citizens Fabius Maximus 
was more popular. For he neither disturbed nor 
brought away anything of this sort from Tarentum, 
when that city was taken, but while he carried off 
the money and the other valuables, he suffered the 
statues to remain in their places, adding the well- 
known saying: “Let us leave these gods in their 
anger for the Tarentines.” And they blamed Mar- 
cellus, first, because he made the city odious, in 
that not only men, but even gods were led about in 
her triumphal processions like captives; and again, 
because, when the people was accustomed only to 
war or agriculture, and was inexperienced in luxury 
and ease, but, like the Heracles of Euripides, was 


“ Plain, unadorned, in a great crisis brave and true,’’ 4 


1 Frell. iii. 4, 17. 2 Pyth. ii. 1 f. 
3 Cf. the Fabius Maximus, xxii. 5. 
‘ A fragment of the lost Licymnius of Euripides (Nauck, 
Trag. Grec. Frag.? p. 507). 
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1 gitds Corués and Bekker, following Stephanus, have 
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he made them idle and full of glib talk about arts 
and artists, so that they spent a great part of the 
day in such clever disputation. Notwithstanding such 
censure, Marcellus spoke of this with pride even to 
the Greeks, declaring that he had taught the igno- 
rant Romans to admire and honour the wonderful 
and beautiful productions of Greece. 

XXII. But when the enemies of Marcellus opposed 
his triumph, because something still remained to be 
done in Sicily and a third triumph would awaken 
jealousy, he consented of his own accord to conduct 
the complete and major triumph to the Alban mount, 
but to enter the city in the minor triumph; this 
is called “eua”’ by the Greeks, and “ova” by the 
Romans.!_ In conducting it the general does not 
mount upon a four-horse chariot, nor wear a wreath 
of laurel, nor have trumpets sounding about him; 
but he goes afoot with shoes on, accompanied by the 
sound of exceeding many flutes, and wearing a 
wreath of myrtle, so that his appearance is unwarlike 
and friendly rather than terrifying. And this is the 
strongest proof to my mind that in ancient times the 
two triumphs were distinguished, not by the magni- 
tude, but by the manner, of the achievements which 
they celebrated. For those who won the mastery by 
fighting and slaying their enemies celebrated, as it 
would seem, that martial and terrible triumph, after 
wreathing their arms and their men with abundant 
laurel, just as they were wont to do when they 
purified their armies with lustral rites; while to 
those generals who had had no need of war, but had 
brought everything to a good issue by means of con- 
ference, persuasion, and argument, the law awarded 


1 Cf, the Crassus, xi. 8. The later Latin name was 
‘* ovatio.” 
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the privilege of conducting, like a paean of thanks- 
giving, this unwarlike and festal procession. For 
the flute is an instrument of peace, and the myrtle is 
a plant of Aphrodite, who more than all the other 
gods abhors violence and wars. And this minor 
triumph is called “ ova,’’ not from the Greek “euas- 
mos, as most think (since they conduct the major 
triumph also with songs and cries of “eua!’’), but 
the name has been wrested by the Greeks into con- 
formity with their speech, since they are persuaded 
that something of the honour has to do with Diony- 
sus also, whom they call Euius and Thriambus. 
This, however, is not the true explanation; but it 
was the custom for commanders, in celebrating the 
major triumph, to sacrifice an ox, whereas in the minor 
triumph they sacrificed a sheep. Now, the Roman 
name for sheep is “ova,” and from this circumstance 
the lesser triumph is called ova.1 And it is worth 
our while to notice that the Spartan lawgiver 
appointed his sacrifices in a manner opposite to that 
of the Romans. For in Sparta a returning general 
who had accomplished his plans by cunning decep- 
tion or persuasion, sacrificed an ox ; he who had won 
by fighting, a cock. For although they were most 
warlike, they thought an exploit accomplished by 
means of argument and sagacity greater and more 
becoming to a man than one achieved by violence 
and valour. How the case really stands, I leave an 
open question. 

XXIII. While Marcellus was serving as consul for 
the fourth time,? his enemies induced the Syracusans 
to come to Rome and accuse and denounce him 
before the senate for terrible wrongs which they 


1 It is hardly necessary to say that Plutarch’s etymology, 
as often, is worthless. 2 In 210 B.c. 
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had suffered contrary to the terms of surrender. It 
chanced, then, that Marcellus was performing a 
sacrifice on the Capitol, but, the senate being still in 
session, the Syracusans hurried before it and begged 
that they might have a hearing and justice. The 
colleague of Marcellus tried to have them expelled, 
angrily explaining that Marcellus was not present ; 
but Marcellus, when he heard of it, came at once. 
And first, sitting as consul in his curule chair, he 
transacted the routine business; then, when this was 
all ended, coming down from his curule chair and 
taking his stand as a private citizen in the place 
where men under accusation usually plead their 
cause, he gave the Syracusans opportunity to press 
their charge. But they were terribly confounded by 
his dignity and confidence, and thought him yet 
more formidable and hard to confront in his robe of 
purple than he had been irresistible in arms. How- 
ever, being encouraged by the rivals of Marcellus, 
they began their denunciation and rehearsed their 
demands for justice, which were mingled with much 
lamentation. The gist of their plea was that, 
although they were allies and friends of the Romans, 
they had suffered at the hands of Marcellus what 
other generals allowed many of their enemies to 
escape. To this Marcellus made answer that in 
return for many injuries which they had done to the 
Romans, they had suffered nothing except what men 
whose city has been taken by storm in war cannot 
possibly be prevented from suffering ; and that their 
city had been so taken was their own fault, because 
they had refused to listen to his many exhortations 
and persuasions. For it was not by their tyrants that 
they had been forced into war, nay, they had elected 
those very tyrants for the purpose of going to war. 
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When the speeches were ended, and the Syra- 
cusans, as the custom was, withdrew from the senate, 
Marcellus went forth with them, after giving to his 
colleague the presidency of the senate, and lingered 
before the doors of the senate-house, allowing no 
change in his accustomed demeanour either because 
he feared the sentence, or was angry with the Syra- 
cusans, but with complete gentleness and decorum 
awaiting the issue of the case. And when the votes 
had been cast, and he was proclaimed not guilty, the 
Syracusans fell at his feet, begging him with tears to 
remit his wrath against the embassy there present, 
and to take pity on the rest of the city, which always 
was mindful of favours conferred upon it and grateful 
for them. Marcellus, accordingly, relented, and was 
reconciled with the embassy, and to the rest of the 
Syracusans was ever afterwards constant in doing 
good. The freedom, also, which he had restored to 
them, as well as their laws and what was left of their 
possessions, the senate confirmed to them. Where- 
fore Marcellus received many surpassing honours 
from them, and particularly they made a law that 
whenever he or any one of his descendants shou!d set 
foot in Sicily, the Syracusans should wear garlands 
and sacrifice to the gods. 

XXIV. After this he moved at once against Han- 
nibal. And although almost all the other consuls 
and commanders, after the disaster at Cannae, made 
the avoidance of all fighting their sole plan of cam- 
paign against this antagonist, and no one had the 
courage to engage in a pitched battle with him 
Marcellus himself took the opposite course, thinking 
that before the time thought necessary for destroyin 
Hannibal had elapsed, Italy would insensibly be 
worn out by him. He thought, too, that Fabius, b 
making safety his constant aim, was not taking ihe 
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right course to heal the malady of the country, since 
the extinction of the war for which he waited would 
be coincident with the exhaustion of Rome, just as 
physicians who are timid and afraid to apply reme- 
dies, consider the consumption of the patient’s 
powers to be the abatement of the disease. First, 
then, he took the large cities of the Samnites which 
had revolted, and got possession of great quantities ot 
grain which had been stored in them, besides money, 
and the three thousand soldiers of Hannibal who 
were guarding them. Next, after Hannibal had 
slain the proconsul Gnaeus Fulvius himself in Apulia, 
together with eleven military tribunes, and had cut 
to pieces the greater part of his army, Marcellus sent 
letters to Rome bidding the citizens be of good 
courage, for that he himself was already on the 
march to rob Hannibal of his joy. Livy says! that 
when these letters were read, they did not take 
away the grief of the Romans, but added to their 
fear; for they thought their present danger as much 
greater than the past as Marcellus was superior to 
Fulvius. But Marcellus, as he had written, at once 
pursued Hannibal into Lucania, and came up with 
him, and as he found him occupying a secure position 
on heights about the city of Numistro, he himself 
encamped in the plain. On the following day he 
was first to array his forces when Hannibal came 
down into the plain, and fought a battle with him 
which, though indecisive, was desperate and long; 
for their engagement began at the third hour, and 
was with difficulty ended when it was already dark. 
But at daybreak Marcellus led his army forth again, 
put them in array among the dead bodies of the 


1 xxvii. 2. 
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slain, and challenged Hannibal to fight it out with 
him for the victory. And when Hannibal withdrew 
his forces, Mardellus stripped the dead bodies of 
the enemy, burjed those of his own men, and 
pursued him agpin. And though his adversary 
laid many ambuskes for him, he escaped them all, 
and by getting fhe advantage of him in all the 
skirmishes, won admiration for himself. For this 
reason, too, when the consular elections drew near, 
the senate decided that it was better to recall the 
other consul from Sicily than to disturb Marcellus in 
his grappling with Hannibal, and when he was come, 
it bade him declare]Quintus Fulvius dictator. 

For a dictator qannot be chosen either by the 
people or by the sqnate, but one of the consuls or 
praetors comes before the assembled people and 
names as dictator the one whom he himself decides 
upon. And for this reason the one so named is 
called “ dictator,” from the Latin “ dicere,” to name 
or declare. Some, however, say that the dictator is 
he puts no question to vote or 








XXV. But the 'colleague of Marcellus, who had 
come back from Sicily, wished to appoint another 
man as dictator, and being unwilling to have his 
opinion overborne by force, sailed off by night to 
Sicily. Under these\circumstances the people named 
Quintus Fulvius as dictator, and the senate wrote to 
Marcellus bidding him confirm the nomination. He 
consented, proclaimed Quintus Fulvius dictator, and 
so confirmed the will of the people; he himself was 
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appointed proconsul again for the ensuing year.! He 
then made an agreement with Fabius Maximus that, 
while Fabius should make an attempt upon Taren- 
tum, he himself, by diverting Hannibal and engaging 
with him, should prevent him from coming to the 
relief of that place. He came up with Hannibal at 
Canusium, and as his adversary often shifted his 
camp and declined battle, he threatened him con- 
tinually, and at last, by harassing him with his 
skirmishers, drew him out of his entrenchments. 
But though battle was offered and accepted, night 
parted the combatants, and next day Marcellus ap- 
peared again with his army drawn up in battle array ; 
so that Hannibal, in distress, called his Carthaginians 
together and besought them to make their fighting 
that day surpass all their previous struggles. “ For 
you see,” he said, “that we cannot even take breath 
after all our victories, nor have respite though we 
are in the mastery, unless we drive this man 
away.’ 

After this they joined battle and fought. And it 
would seem that Marcellus made an unseasonable 
movement during the action, and so met with 
disaster. For when his right wing was hard pressed, 
he ordered ond of his legions to move up to the 
front. This change of position threw his army into 
confusion and gave the victory to the enemy, who 
slew twenty-seven hundred of the Romans. Mar- 
cellus then withdrew to his camp, called his army 
together, and told them that he saw before him 
many Roman arms and Roman bodies, but not a 
single Roman. And when they asked for his pardon, 
he refused to give it while they were vanquished, 
but promised to do so if they should win a victory, 


1 209 B.C. 
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assuring them that on the morrow they should fight 
again, in order that their countrymen might hear of 
their victory sooner than of their flight. At the 
close of his speech, moreover, he gave orders that 
rations of barley instead of wheat should be given to 
the cohorts that had been worsted. Therefore, 
though many were in a wretched and dangerous 
plight after the battle, there was not a man of 
them, they say, to whom the words of Marcellus did 
not give more pain than his wounds.! 

XXVI. At daybreak the scarlet tunic, the usual 
signal of impending battle, was displayed, the co- 
horts under disgrace begged and obtained for them- 
selves the foremost position in the line, and the 
tribunes led forth the rest of the army and put them 
in array. On hearing of this Hannibal said: “O 
Hercules! what can be done with a man who knows 
‘not how to bear either his worse or his better 
fortune? For he is the only man who neither gives 
a respite when he is victorious, nor takes it when he 
is vanquished, but we shall always be fighting with 
him, as it seems, since both his courage in success 
and his shame in defeat are made reasons for bold 
undertaking”’. Then the forces engaged ; and since 
the men fought with equal success, Hannibal ordered: 
his elephants to be stationed in the van, and to be 
driven against the ranks of the Romans. A great 
_ press and much confusion at once arose among their 
foremost lines, but one of the tribunes, Flavius by 
name, snatched up a standard, confronted the 
elephants, smote the leader with the iron spike of 
the standard, and made him wheel about. The 
beast dashed into the one behind him and threw 
the whole onset into confusion. Observing this, 
Marcellus ordered his cavalry to charge at full speed 

1 Cf. Livy, xxvii. 12 and 13, 509 
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upon the disordered mass and throw the enemy still 
more into confusion. The horsemen made a brilliant 
charge and cut the Carthaginians down as far as to 
their camp, and the greatest slaughter among them 
was caused by their killed and wounded elephants.! 
For more than eight thousand are said to have been 
slain ; and on the Roman side three thousand were 
killed, and almost all were wounded. This gave 
Hannibal opportunity to break camp quietly in the 
night and move to a great distance from Marcellus. 
For Marcellus was unable to pursue him, owing to 
the multitude of his wounded, but withdrew by easy 
marches into Campania, and spent the summer at 
Sinuessa recuperating his soldiers. 

XXVII. But Hannibal, now that he had torn him- 
self away from Marcellus, made free use of his army, 
and going fearlessly round about, wasted all Italy 
with fire. Meantime, at Rome, Marcellus was in ill 
repute, and his enemies incited Publicius Bibulus, 
one of the tribunes of the people, a powerful speaker 
and a man of violence, to bring a denunciation 
against him. This man held frequent assemblies of 
the people and tried to persuade them to put the 
forces of Marcellus in charge of another general, 
“since Marcellus,” as he said, “after giving himself 
a little exercise in the war, has withdrawn from it as 
from a palaestra, and betaken himself to warm baths 
for refreshment.”’ On learning of this, Marcellus left 
his legates in charge of his army, while he himself 
went up to Rome to make answer to the accusations 
against him. .There he found an impeachment 
prepared against him which was drawn from these 
accusations. Accordingly, on a day set for the trial, 
when the people had come together in the Flaminian 


' Five were killed, according to Livy, xxvii. 14. 
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circus, Bibulus rose up and denounced him. Then 
Marcellus spoke briefly and simply in his own de- 
fence, and the leading and most reputable citizens, 
with great boldness of speech and in glowing terms, 
exhorted the people not to show themselves worse 
judges than the enemy by convicting Marcellus of 
cowardice, whom alone of their leaders Hannibal 
avoided, and continually contrived not to fight with 
him, that he might fight with the rest. When these 
speeches were ended, the accuser was so far dis- 
appointed in his hope of obtaining the verdict that 
Marcellus was not only acquitted of the charges 
against him, but actually appointed consul for the 
fifth time.! 
XXVIII. After assuming his office, he first quelled 
a great agitation for revolt in Etruria, and visited 
and pacified the cities there; next, he desired to 
dedicate to Honour and Virtue a temple that he had 
built out of his Sicilian spoils, but was prevented by 
the priests, who would not consent that two deities 
should occupy one temple; he therefore began to 
build another temple adjoining the first, although 
he resented the priests’ opposition and regarded it 
as ominous. And indeed many other portents dis- 
turbed him: sundry temples were struck by light- 
ning, and in that of Jupiter, mice had gnawed the 
gold; it was reported also that an ox had uttered 
human speech, and that a boy had been born with 
an elephant’s head; moreover, in their expiatory 
rites and sacrifices, the seers received bad omens, 
and therefore detained him at Rome, though he was 
all on fire and impatient to be gone.2, For no man 
ever had such a passion for any thing as he had for 
fighting a decisive battle with Hannibal. This was 
1 For 208 B.c. Cf. Livy, xxvii. 20. 
2 Cf. Livy, xxvii. 11; 25. 
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his dream at night, his one subject for deliberation 
with friends and colleagues, his one appeal to the 
gods, namely, that he might find Hannibal drawn up 
to meet him. And I think he would have been 
most pleased to have the struggle decided with both 
armies enclosed by a single wall or rampart; and if 
he had not been full already of abundant honour, 
and if he had not given abundant proof that he 
could be compared with any general whomsoever in 
solidity of judgement, I should have said that he 
had fallen a victim to a youthful ambition that ill 
became such a great age as his. For he had passed 
his sixtieth year when he entered upon his fifth 
consulship.} 
XXIX. However, after the ceremonies of sacrifice 
and purification which the seers prescribed had been 
performed, he set out with his colleague for the war, 
and gave much annoyance to Hannibal in his en- 
campment between Bantia and Venusia. Hannibal 
would not give battle, but having been made aware 
that the Romans had sent some troops against Locri 
Epizephyrii, he set an ambush for them at the hill 
of Petelia, and slew twenty-five hundred of them. 
This filled Marcellus with mad desire for the battle, 
and breaking camp, he brought his forces nearer to 
the enemy. 
_ Between the camps was a hill which could be 
made tolerably secure, and was full of all sorts of 
woody growth ; it had also lookout-places that sloped 
in either direction, and streams of water showed 
themselves running down its sides. The Romans 
therefore wondered that Hannibal, who had come 
first to a place of natural advantages, had not oc- 
cupied it,- but left it in this way for his enemies. 


1 In 208 B.c. 
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Now, to Hannibal the place did seem good for an 
encampment, but far better for an ambuscade, and 
to this use he preferred to put it. He therefore 
filled its woods and hollows with a large force of 
javelineers and spearmen, convinced that the place 
of itself would attract the Romans by reason of its 
natural advantages. Nor was he deceived in his 
expectations ; for straightway there was much talk 
in the Roman camp about the necessity of occupying 
the place, and they enumerated all the strategic ad- 
vantages which they would gain over their enemies, 
particularly by encamping there, but if not that, by 
fortifying the hill. Marcellus accordingly decided 
to ride up to it with a few horsemen and inspect it. 
So he summoned his diviner and offered sacrifice, 
and when the first victim had been slain, the diviner 
showed him that the liver had no head. But on his 
sacrificing for the second time, the head of the liver 
was of extraordinary size and the other tokens ap- 
peared to be wonderfully propitious, and the fear 
which the first had inspired seemed to be dissipated. 
But the diviners declared that they were all the 
more afraid of these and troubled by them; for 
when very propitious omens succeeded those which 
were most inauspicious and threatening, the strange- 
ness of the change was ground for suspicion. But 
since, as Pindar says,! 

“ Allotted fate not fire, not wall of iron, will 

check,” 


Marcellus set out, taking with him his colleague 

Crispinus, his son, who was a military tribune, and 

two hundred and twenty horsemen all told. Of 

these, not one was a Roman, but they were all 

Etruscans, except forty men of Fregellae, who had 
1 Fragment 232 (Bergk). 
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given Marcellus constant proof of their valour and 
fidelity. Now, the crest of the hill was covered with 
woods, and on its summit a man had been stationed 
by the enemy to keep a lookout; he could not be 
seen himself, but kept the Roman camp in full view. 
This man, then, told those who lay in ambush what 
was going on, and they, after permitting Marcellus 
to ride close up to them, rose up on a sudden, and 
encompassing him on all sides, hurled their javelins, 
smote with their spears, pursued the fugitives, and 
grappled with those who made resistance. These 
were the forty men of Fregellae, who, though the 
Etruscans at the very outset took to flight, banded 
themselves together and fought in defence of the 
consuls, until Crispinus, smitten with two javelins, 
turned his horse and fled, and Marcellus was run 
through the side with a broad spear (the Latin name 
for which is “lancea”). Then the surviving men 
of Fregellae, few all told, left him where he lay 
dead, snatched up his son who was wounded, and 
fled to their camp. Hardly more than forty were 
slain, but five lictors were taken prisoners, and 
eighteen horsemen.! Crispinus also died of his 
wounds not many days after. Such a disaster as 
this had never happened to the Romans before: 
both their consuls were killed in a single action. 
XXX. Hannibal made very little account of the 
rest, but when he learned that Marcellus had fallen, 
he ran out to the place himself, and after standing 
by the dead body and surveying for a long time its 
strength and mien, he uttered no boastful speech, 
1 Cf. Livy, xxvii. 26 and 27. 
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1 Of which he afterwards made fraudulent use (Livy, 
XXvii. 28), 
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nor did he manifest his joy at the sight, as one 
might have done who had slain a bitter and trouble- 
some foe; but after wondering at the unexpected- 
ness of his end, he took off his signet-ring, indeed,1 
but ordered the body to be honourably robed, suit- 
ably adorned, and burned. Then he collected the 
remains in a silver urn, placed a golden wreath upon 
it, and sent it back to his son. But some of the 
Numidians fell in with those who were carrying the 
urn and attempted to take it away from them, and 
when they resisted, fought with them, and in the 
fierce struggle scattered the bones far and wide. 
When Hannibal learned of this, he said to the by- 
standers : “ You see that nothing can be done against 
the will of God.” Then he punished the Numidians, 
but took no further care to collect and send back 
the remains, feeling that it was at some divine 
behest that Marcellus had died and been deprived 
of burial in this strange manner. Such, then, is 
the account given by Cornelius Nepos and Valerius 
Maximus; but Livy? and Augustus Caesar state 
that the urn was brought to his son and buried with 
splendid rites. 

Besides the dedications which Marcellus made in 
Rome, there was a gymnasium at Catana in Sicily, 
and statues and paintings from the treasures of Syra- 
cuse hoth at Samothrace, in the temple of the gods 
called Cabeiri, and at Lindus in the temple of Athena. 
There, too, there was a statue of him, according to 
Poseidonius, bearing this inscription : 


“This, O stranger, was the great star of his country, 
Rome,—Claudius Marcellus of illustrious line, 
2 According to Livy, xxvii. 28, Hannibal buried Marcellus 


on the hill where he was killed. Livy found many discordant 
accounts of the death of Marcellus (xxvii. 27 fin.). 
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who seven times held the consular power in 
time of war, and poured much slaughter on 
his foes.” 


For the author of the inscription has added his two 
proconsulates to his five consulates. And his line 
maintained its splendour down to Marcellus the 
nephew of Augustus Caesar, who was a son of 
Caesar’s sister Octavia by Caius Marcellus, and who 
died during his aedileship at Rome, having recently 
‘married a daughter of Caesar. In his honour and to 
his memory Octavia his mother dedicated the library, 
and Caesar the theatre, which bear his name. 


COMPARISON OF PELOPIDAS AND 
MARCELLUS 


I. Tus is what I have thought worthy of record 
in what historians say about Marcellus and Pelopidas. 
In their natures and dispositions they were almost 
exactly alike, since both were valiant, laborious, pas- 
sionate, and magnanimous; and there would seem 
to have been this difference only between them, that 
Marcellus committed slaughter in many cities which 
he reduced, while Epaminondas and Pelopidas never 
put any one to death after their victories, nor did 
they sell cities into slavery. And we are told that, 
had they been present, the Thebans would not have 
treated the Orchomenians as they did. 

As for their achievements, those of Marcellus 
against the Gauls were great and astonishing, since 
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o8au peyarny 5é avrat pony ovdepian € émroinaay, 
arr’ eouxe Yevdor rapa TL yeveaOas qjept TOV 
6 AiBuv év Tats cupTAoKais éxeivais. & 87) Kara 
oryov Kab T POTNKOVTWS eGavpdaAn, peTa TooaV- 
Tas TpoTras oTpaton dmv cal povous oT pATHYaDV 
Kai cvyxvotv SANs o“od THs “Pwpalwy Hyepcvias 


1 évéxerro ‘Pwyalots Coraés and Bekker, after an early 
anonymous critic: évéxe:ro. 
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he routed such a multitude of horse and _ foot 
with the few horsemen in his following (an action 
not easily found recorded of any other general), 
and slew the enemies’ chieftain; whereas in this 
regard Pelopidas failed, for he set out to do the 
same thing, but suffered what he meant to inflict, 
and was slain first by the tyrant. However, with 
these exploits of Marcellus one may compare the 
battles of Leuctra and Tegyra, greatest and most 
illustrious of actions; and we have no exploit of 
Marcellus accomplished by stealth and ambuscade 
which we can compare with what Pelopidas did in 
coming back from exile and slaying the tyrants in 
Thebes, nay, that seems to rank far higher than 
any other achievement of secrecy and cunning. 
Hannibal was, it is true, a most formidable enemy 
for the Romans, but so, assuredly, were the Lacedae- 
monians in the time of Pelopidas for the Thebans, 
and that they were defeated by Pelopidas at Tegyra 
and Leuctra is an established fact; whereas Han- 
nibal, according to Polybius,! was not even once de- 
feated by Marcellus, but continued to be invincible 
until Scipio came. However, I believe, with Livy, 
Caesar, and Nepos, and, among Greek writers, with 
King Juba, that sundry defeats and routs were in- 
flicted by Marcellus upon the troops of Hannibal, 
although these had no great influence upon the war ; 
indeed, the Carthaginian would seem to have prac- 
tised some ruse in these engagements. But that 
which reasonably and fittingly called for admiration 
was the fact that the Romans, after the rout of so 
many armies, the slaughter of so many generals, and 
the utter confusion of the whole empire, still had 


' Cf. xv. 11, 7, where Hannibal makes this claim, in a 
speech to his men just before the battle of Zama (202 B.c.). 
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eis avtivada T@ Oappeiy cafiotapévov: o yap éx 
ToAXoOv Tov Warat Tepidéovs Kal KaTATETANYOTOS 
avOis éuBSarov T@ otpatrevpate Cnrov Kai diro- 
7 vetkiay Mpos Tovs TOAELIiOUS, Kal TOUTO 57 TO Ly 
padios THs vinns bdiéyevov, AddrAA Kal appro Bn- 
Tou Te Kal didoTipovpevoy émdpas Kai Oappvvas, 
els avnp tv, Mdpxeddos ciOtopévous yap bird 
n le) > UA > 7 bd ? 
TaV cuumopar, et hevyovtes Expuyorey AvviBar, 
> A 39Q7 b s , 
ayarrav, édidakev atoyvverOar cwlopévous pe” 
4 > a \ XN \ 3 4 > ~ 
TTS, aibeto Oar 5é Tapa puxpov évdovtas, adyety 
5é 7) KpaTnoartas. 
II. ’Evrel rotvuy [leXotridas pev ovdepiav yr7H0n 
, “ , \ , “A 
paynv otpatnyav, Mdpxerros Sé wreloras Tov 
xa?’ avrov ‘Popaiwn éevienoe, SdFeev dv tows TO 
Suovinnt@ Wpos TO anTTnToOv LTO TAROOUS TAY 
KkaTop0wpévor émavicovcba. Kat pv ovTos ev 
elke Yupaxovoas, éxecivos S¢ tis Aaxedaipovos 
amétuyev. GAN oipat petCov civat Tod KaTradafety 
YeKediav 76 TH Bardptyn wpocedNMely cat S:aBFvae 
2 mpatov avOpwrrwy trordéu@ Tov Kipwtay, et pn v7 
J “ , \ wm ? , 
Ava ToUTO peep poet Tes TO epyov “Enrapeworda 
HadrXov 7 edomida mpoonxcev, @otep Kal Ta 
Aeixtpa, tov 5€ MapKxérrA@ $= diatrerpaypéevov 
axowarvntov eivat THY Sokav. Kat yap Yupaxov- 
oas movos etre, Kal Kertovs dvev Tod cvvdpyovtos 
étpépato, kal mpos ’AvviBav pndevos ovdAdap- 
Bdvovtos, GAXa Kal TWavTwy aroTpEeTTOVTMY, aVvTt- 
Takdpevos Kai petaRarwv To axa TOU TroAEpOU 
MPOTOS HYELWY TOD TOALaY KaTéTTN. 
III. Ty troivuy teXeutyy errawa pév ovdetépov 
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the courage to face their foes. For there was one 
man who filled his army again with ardour and am- 
bition to contend with the enemy, instead of the 
great fear and consternation which had long op- 
pressed them, inspiring and encouraging them not 
only to yield the victory reluctantly, but also to 
dispute it with all eagerness, and this man was 
Marcellus. For when their calamities had accus- 
tomed them to be satisfied whenever they escaped 
Hannibal by flight, he taught them to be ashamed 
to survive defeat, to be chagrined if they came 
within a little of yielding, and to be distressed if 
they did not win the day. 

. IJ. Since, then, Pelopidas was never defeated in 
a battle where he was in command, and Marcellus 
won more victories than any Roman of his day, it 
would seem, perhaps, that the multitude of his suc- 
cesses made the difficulty of conquering the one 
equal to the invincibility of the other. Marcellus, 
it is true, took Syracuse, while Pelopidas failed to 
take Sparta. But I think that to have reached Sparta, 
and to have been the first of men to cross the Eu- 
rotas in war, was a greater achievement than the 
conquest of Sicily ; unless, indeed, it should be said 
that this exploit belongs rather to Epaminondas than 
to Pelopidas, as well as the victory at Leuctra, while — 
Marcellus shared with no one the glory of his achieve- 
ments. For he took Syracuse all alone, and ‘routed 
the Gauls without his colleague, and when no one 
would undertake the struggle against Hannibal, but 
all declined it, he took the field against him, changed 
the aspect of the war, and was the first leader to 
show daring. 

III. I cannot, indeed, applaud the death of either 
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TOV avopov, aArX aviapat Kal ayavaxT® TO 
TAparoy@ TOU TUT TOMATO: Kal Javpateo peep 
éy payats Tooavtais boats GmoKkdpoe TLS dy Kar- 
ap pan, pnde tpwbevTa tov ’AvviBav, dyapae bé 
Kal Tov ev TH Tadetq Xpuodyray, ds Sinppévos 
KoTrida Kal traiew péddov TONE LLOV, as UTED 7- 
pnvev n oanmuyé avaxdntiKon, ageis TOV avopa 
2 para T™ paws Kal Koo piws _avexapnaer. ov pny 
anna Tov TleXoridav trovet ovyyvoarov apa T@ 
Tis paxns Karp mapadeppov évTa Kal Tpos TID 
dpuvav OUK ayEevyas expépov ) Oupos: apiotov 
pev yap viK@vra, oalerbar TOV oTpATayor, * ‘et dé 
Oaveiv, eis dpeTny KaTadvoavra Biov,” was Edpe- 
midns pnaiv:? oUTw yap ov ma0os, adra mpakes 
3 yiveTas TOU TEAEUTOVTOS O Gdvaros. T pos b¢ TO 
dupe Tob Tledomidou Kal TO TENS avTo TO THS 
viens év T@ Tmecelv TOV TUpavvov opdpwevov ov Tav- 
Tamacw aoryons émEesTATATO Thy oppry: Karem ov 
yap eTepas obra Kadny Kat apm pav exovons 
vrobeow a apia teas émudaBeaGar, Mdpxedros 8é, 
PTE Ypeias pears CTTLKEL MEV NS, pare Tov Tapa 
Ta Sewva TrodAaKis eEvaravtos TOV AoyLo OY év- 
Govatac pod TApEeTTHTOS, Oodpevos ATEPLTKEN TOS 
Els Kivduvoy ov oTpaTnyod TTO@pa, Tpodpomou Oé 
4 Twos 7) KaTaoKoTroU TET TOKED, tmateias TévTE 
Kal _ Tpets OptapBous kat oxdra xal tpoTrarodopias 
amo Baotéwv TOUS mpoaTroOvijcKovar Kapx7- 
Sovieoy “TBnpoe wal Nopdow broBadov. DOTE 
veeohoat avtovs éxeivous éauTtois Tov KaTopbw- 


1 Ei d¢ Oavety Oéuis, Wde Oaveiy Kraddy, 
eis dperhy karaducapévous Blov 
(Nauck, T'rag. Graec. Frag.* p. 679). Cf. Plutarch, Morals, 
p. 24d. 
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of them, nay, I am distressed and indignant at their 
unreasonableness in the final disaster. And I admire 
Hannibal because, in battles so numerous that one 
would weary of counting them, he was not even 
wounded. I am delighted, too, with Chrysantes, in 
the “‘ Cyropaedeia,” 1 who, though his blade was lifted 
on high and he was about to smite an enemy, when 
the trumpet sounded a retreat, let his man go, and 
retired with all gentleness and decorum. Pelopidas, 
however, was somewhat excusable, because, excited 
as he always was by an opportunity for battle, he 
was now carried away by a generous anger to seek 
revenge. For the best thing is that a general should 

be victorious and keep his life, “ but if he must die,” — 
he should “conclude his life with valour,’ as Euri- ~ 
pides says; for then he does not suffer death, but 
rather achieves it. And besides his anger, Pelopidas 
saw that the consummation of his victory would be 
the death of the tyrant, and this not altogether 
unreasonably invited his effort; for it would have 
been hard to find another deed of prowess with so 
fair and glorious a promise. But Marcellus, when 
no great need was pressing, and when he felt none 
of that ardour which in times of peril unseats the 
judgment, plunged heedlessly into danger, and died 
the death, not of a general, but of a mere skirmisher 
or scout, having cast his five consulates, his three 
triumphs, and the spoils and trophies which he had 
taken from kings, under the feet of Iberians and 
Numidians who had sold their lives to the Cartha- 
ginians. And so it came to pass that these very 
men were loath to accept their own success, when 


1 Xenophon, Cyrop. iv. 1, 3. 
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a Roman who excelled all others in valour, and 
had the greatest influence and the most splendid 
fame, was uselessly sacrificed among the scouts of 
Fregellae. 

This, however, must not be thought a denunciation 
of the men, but rather an indignant and outspoken 
protest in their own behalf against themselves and 
their valour, to which they uselessly sacrificed their 
other virtues, in that they were unsparing of their 
lives; as if their death affected themselves alone, 
and not rather their countries, friends, and allies. 

After his death, Pelopidas received burial from his 
allies, in whose behalf he fell; Marcellus from his 
enemies, by whose hands he fell. An enviable and 
happy lot was the former, it is true; but better and 
greater than the goodwill which makes grateful re- 
turn for favours done, is the hatred which admires 
a valour that was harassing. For in this case it is 
worth alone which receives honour; whereas in the 
other, personal interests and needs are more regarded 
than excellence. 
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A 


Achillas, 317-325, one of the guar- 
dians of Ptolemy XII. (Dionysus), 
and commander of his troops 
when Caesar came to E ; 
According to Bell. Alex. iv., he 
was put to death by his sister 


rsinoé. 

Achradina, 485, the first extension 
on the mainland of the island city 
of Syracuse, stretching from the 
Great Harbour northwards to 
the sea. 

Actium, 175, e promonteny of Acar- 
nania in northern Greece, at the 
entrance to the Ambraciot gulf. 

Aesop, 429, a Greek writer of fables 
who flourished in the first half o 
the sixth century B.O. Fables 
bearing his name were popular at 
Athens in the time of Aristo- 
phanes. 

Afranius, 205, 211, 217, 229, 287, 
291, Lucius A., a warm partisan 
of Pompey, and one of his legates 
in Spain during the war with 
Sertorius, as well as in Asia 
during the Mithridatic war. He 
was consul in 60 B.c. In 55 B.0. 
he was sent by Pompey with 
Petreius to hold Spain for him. 
He was killed after the battle 
of Thapsus (46 B.0O.). 

Amanus, 217, a range of mountains 
branching off from the Taurus in 
Cilicia, and extending eastwards 
to Syria and the Euphrates. 

Amisus, 213, 223, a city of Pontus, 
in Asia Minor, on the southern 
shore of the Euxine Sea. 

Amphipolis, 309, an important town 
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in S.E. Macedonia, on the river 
Strymon, about three miles from 
the sea. 

Androcydes of Cyzicus, 401, a cele- 
brated painter, who flourished 
from 400 to 377 B.c. See 
Plutarch, Morals, p. 668 c. 

Andros, 345, the most northerly 
island of the Cyclades group, 
8. E. of Euboea. 

Antalcidas, 63, 73, 87, 417, an able 
Spartan poesn, and com- 
mander of the Spartan fleet in 
388 B.0. The famous peace 
between Persia and the Greeks 
concluded in 387 B.0., was called 
after him. 

Antigonus, 341, 343, the general of 
Alexander who was afterwards 
aoe of Asia, surnamed the One- 
eyed. 

Antioch, 219, the capital of the 

Greek kings of Syria, on the river 

Orontes, founded by Seleucus in 


300 B.O. 

Antipater, 41, regent of Macedonia 
and Greece during Alexander’s 
absence in the East, and also 
after Alexander’s death, until 
319 B.O. 

Apollophanes of Cyzicus, 33, known 
only in this connection. 

Appius, 467, 471, Appius Claudius 
Pulcher, military tribune at 
Cannae (216 B.O.), praetor in 
Sicily 215 B.o., and legate of Mar- 
cellus there in 214. He was 
consul in 212, and died in the 
following year. 

Arbela, 211, a town in Babylonia, 
near which Alexander inflicted 
final defeat upon Dareius. 
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Archimedes, 471-477, the most 
famous of ancient mathemati- 
cians, lived 287-212 B.o. 

Archytas, 471, a Greek of Taren- 
tum, philosopher, mathemati- 
cian, general and statesman, 
flourished about 400 B.o. 

Ariminum, 273, 443, a city of Um- 
bria, on the Adriatic, command- 
ing the eastern coast of Italy and 
an entrance into Cisalpine Gaul. 


Arsaces, 315, Arsaces XIV. (or 
Orontes I.), king of Parthia 
55-38 B.O. 


Arsis, 181, an error for Aesis, a 
river flowing between Umbria 
and Picenum, in N.E. Italy. 

Asculum, 123 f., a city in the in- 
terior of Picenum, taken by 
Strabo during the Marsic war 
(89 B.C.) and burnt. 

Athamania, 287, a district in 
northern Greece, between Thes- 
saly and Epirus. 

Aulis, 15, a town on the Boeotian 
side of the straits of Euripus, 
reputed to have been the rendez- 
vous for the Greek chieftains 
under Agamemnon. 

Auximum, 129, a city of Picenum, 
in N.E. Italy, just south of 
Ancona. 


B 


Bantia, 515, a small town in Apulia 
about thirteen miles south-east of 
Venusia. 

Beroea, 281, a town in Macedonia, 
west of the Thermaic gulf (Bay 
of Saloniki). 

Bibulus (1), 237-241, 259, Lucius 
Calpurnius B., aedile in 65, 

raetor in 62, and consulin 59 B.c., 
n each case a colleague of Julius 
Caesar. He was an aristocrat of 
moderate abilities. He died in 


48 B.C. 

Bibulus (2), 511, 513, Publicius B., 
not otherwise known. 

Bosporus, 215, the territory on both 
sides of the strait between the 
Euxine Sea and the Maeotic Lake 
(Sea of Azov), and including the 
modern Crimea. The strait (p. 
207) bears the same name. 
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Briareus, 479, a monster of myth- 
ology, having a hundred arms 
and fifty heads, called by men 
Aegaeon (Iliad, {. 403 f.). 

Brundisium, 183 f., 279, 285, an 
important city on the eastern 
coast of Italy (Calabria), with a 
fine harbour. It was the natural 
point of departure from Italy to 
the East, and was the chief naval 
station of the Romans in the 
Adriatic. 

Brutus, 129, 153, 155, Marcus 
Junius B., father of the conspira- 
tor, tribune of the people in 83, 
and, in 77 B.O., general under 
Lepidus. 


C 


Caenum, 213, the fortress men- 
tioned without name in the pre- 
ceding chapter. It wasin Pontus, 
on the river Lycus, S.E. of 
Amisus. 

Caepio, 239, Servilius C., a sup- 

rter of Caesar against his col- 
eague Bibulus in 59 B.o. (Sueto- 
nius, Div. Jul. 21). Cf. the 
Caesar, xiv. 4. 

Calauria, 175, a small island off the 
S.E. coast of Argolis in Pelopon- 
nesus. Its temple was the final 
refuge of Demosthenes. 

Callicratidas, 343, the Spartan ad- 
miral who succeeded Lysander 
in 406 B.c., and lost his life in the 
battle of Arginusae. Cf. the 
Lysander, chapters v.—vii. 

Callipides, 59, cf. the Alcibiades, 
xxxil. 2 


Callisthenes, 97, 381, of Olynthus, a 
philosopher and historian, who 
accompanied Alexander the Great 
on his expedition in the East 
until put to death by him in 
328 B.O. Besides an account of 
Alexander’s expedition, he wrote 
a history of Greece from 387 to 
357 B.C. 

Calvinus, 295, see Domitius (3). 

Canusium, 457, 507, an ancient city 
of Apulia, about fifteen miles 
from the sea. 

Capitolinus, 439, Caius Scantilius 
C., colleague of Marcellus in the 
aedileship about 226 B.O. 
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Carbo, 127-131, 137 f., Gnaeus 
Papirius C., a leader of the Marian 
party, consular colleague of 

inna in 85 and 84 B.o., put to 
death by Pompey in 82 B.0o. 

Carinas (or Carrinas), 129, Caius C., 
was defeated by Sulla in the 
following year (82 B.Cc.), captured 
and put to death. 

Catana, 521, an ancient city on the 
eastern coast of Sicily, about mid- 
way between Syracuse and Tau- 
romenium, directly at the foot of 
Mt. Aetna. 

Catulus, 153, 157, 179, 181, 193, 197, 
Quintus Lutatius C., a leading 
aristocrat of the nobler sort, 
consul in 78 B.O., censor in 65, a 
supporter of Cicero against Cati- 
line in 63, died in 60 B.o. 

Caucasus Mountains, 209, the great 
mountain system lying between 
the Euxine and Caspian Seas. 

Cenchreae, 399, the eastern harbour- 
town of Corinth. 

Chabrias, 105, a successful Athenian 
general, prominent from 392 till 

is gallant death at the siege of 
Chios in 357 B.o. 

Chaeroneia, 47, a small town at the 
entrance from Phocis into Boeo- 
tia, commanding an extensive 

lain on which many battles were 
ought in ancient times (cf. the 
Marcellus, xxi. 2). Here Philip 
of Macedon defeated the allied 
Greeks in 338 B.O. It was Plu- 
tarch’s native city. 

Chares, 345, a famous Athenian 
general, prominent from 367 to 
334 B.0. He was able, but un- 
trustworthy and rapacious. 

Cinna, 123-127, Lucius Cornellus 

C., leader of the pepuar party 

and consul during the years of 

Sulla’s absence in the East (87-— 


84 B.C.). 

Claros, 175, a place in Ionian Asia 
Minor, near Colophon, where 
there was a temple of Apollo, and 
an oracle of great antiquity. 

Cleon, of Halicarnassus, 55, a rheto- 
rician who flourished at the close 
of the fifth and the beginning of 
the fourth century B.o. 

Cloelius, 129, an error for Coelius 
Caius Coellus Caldus, tribune of 
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the peop in 107 B.c., consul in 
94, a staunch supporter of the 
Marian party. 

Cnidus, 47, a city at the S.W. ex- 
tremity of Caria, in Asia Minor. 
Colchis, 203, 207, a district of 

Western Asia, lying north of 
armenia and east of the Euxine 
ea. 
Commagene, 231, a district of 
Syria, lying between Cilicia and 


the Euphrates. 

Conon, 47, 63, a distinguished 
Athenian general. He escaped 
from Aegospotami in 405 B.o. 
(see the Lysander, xi. 5), and 
with aid from the Great King and 
Pharnabazus defeated the Spar- 
tan fleet off Cnidus in 394 B.o. 
and restored the Long Walls of 
Athens in 393 B.c. 

Cornelius, 447, 453, Gnaeus Corne- 
lius Scipio Calvus, consul with 
Marcellus in 222 B.o., afterwards 
(218 B.c.) legate of his brother 
Publius in Spain, where the two 
carried on war against the Car- 
thaginians for eight years, and 
where both finally fell. 

Coroneia, 41, 47, a town in N.W. 
Boeotia, the scene of many 
battles. Here reference is made 
to the victory of Agesilaiis over 
the Thebans and their allies in 
394 B.C. (Agesilaiis, xvili.). 

Cratippus, 311 f. of Mitylene, a 
Peripatetic philosopher highly 
regarded by Cicero, and by 
Cicero’s son, whose teacher he 
was. Brutus attended his lec- 
tures at Athens (Brutus, xxiv. 1). 

Crispinus, 517, 519, Titus Quinctius 
Pennus Capitolinus C., a trusted 
commander under Marcellus in 
Sicily, 214-212 B.c., and now 
(208) his colleague in the consul- 
ship. After the skirmish here 
described he was carried to Rome, 
where he died at the close of the 


year. 
Culleo, 243, Quintus Terentius C., 
tribune of the people in 58 B.c., 
a friend of Cicero, whose banish- 
ment he tried to prevent, and 
whose recall he laboured to 


ob ‘ 
Curio, 269 f., Caius Scribonius C., 
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an able orator, but reckless and 
: He was tribune of 
Deore ee and sold his 


the Pompeians there, a was 


to the heads o 4 ae 
cre 87, a large d directly 
of Laconia in Pelopon- 


Cyzicus, 401, a Greek city on the 
Propontis, in Mysia. 


D 


Damip peed dead 483, a Spartan at the 
of Hieronymus, king of 
Syracuse. He tried to  per- 
suade the king not to abandon 
alliance with Rome. Marcellus 
gave him his liberty. 

Deiotarus, 309, tetearch of Galatia 
in Asia ‘Minor, and an old man in 
54 B.O. (cf. the Crassus, xvii. 1 f.). 
He was a faithful friend of the 
Romans in their Asiatic wars, ang 
was rewarded by the senate, in 
63 B.0., with the title of King. 
Caesar could never be brought to 
poo wheal him for siding with 


emaratva the Corinthian, 39, a 

est-friend of Philip of Macedon 

pit i 176. in the teriitory. y of 

e ry o 

Miletus, the site of a famous 
temple of A pollo. 

Dionysius, 429, Phe Elder, tyrant of 
Syracuse from 405 to 367 B.O. 

Dioscorides, 99, a pupil of Isocrates, 
author of a treatise on the Spar- 
tan polity, writing in the latter 
part of the fourt century B.O. 
(cf. the Lycurgus, xi. 4). 

Domitius (1) 137 141, Gnaeus 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, son-in- 
law of Cinna, and a partisan of 
Marius. When Sulla obtained 
the supreme power in 82 B.©., 
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poate eee ence: where he 
died in 81 B 

Domitius (2), “351, 291, 295, 335, 
Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbas. 


Domitius (3), 257, 295, Gnaeus 
Domitius ’ Calvinus "(wrongly 
called Lucius Calvinus, p. 295), 
consul in 53 B.c. He was a sup- 

of Bibulus against Caesar 
59 B.O., but after 49 B.c. an 
active supporter of Caesar. 
Pharsalus he was Caesar’s lieu- 
tenant in Asia. 

Duris, 7 “ Samos, a pupil of Theo- 
Pp historian and, for a 
time, peter of Samos, lived 
Bang 350-280 B.C. 

ymé, 187, the most westerly of the 
Peat cities of Achaia in Pelo- 
nnesus. It had been destroyed 

y the Romans in 146 B.o. 

Dyrrachium, 279, 309, a city on 
the coast of Llyricum, known in 
Greek history as Epidamnus. It 
was a free state, and sided with 
the Romans consistently. 


E 


Ecbatana, 39, 417, an ancient city 
of Media, the residence of the 
Great King during the summer 
months. 

Eleusis, 69, 375, the sacred city of 
the Athenian mysteries, some 
twelve miles west of Athens. 

Engyium, 489 f., a city in the in- 
terior of Sicily, the exact site of 
which is unknown. 

Enna, 489, an ancient fortress-city 
nearly in the centre of Sicily. 

Ephesus, 17, 23, 493, one of the 
twelve Ionian cities in Lydia of 
Asia Minor, near the mouth of the 
river Caystrus. 

Ephorus, 381, of Cymé, pupil of 
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Isocrates, author of a highly 
rhetorical history of Greece from 
the *‘ Dorian Invasion ’’ down to 
340 B.o., in which year he died. 

Epidaurus, 175, a city on the east 
coast of ‘Argolis in Peloponnesus 
famous for its shrine and cult o 
Aesculapius. 

Erasistratus, 41, otherwise un- 
known. 

Eudoxus, 471, of Cnidus, a pupil of 
Archytas, most famous as a 
mathematician and astronomer, 
flourished about 360 B.c. He 
taught philosophy at Athens. 

Eurypontidae, 329, one of the two 
royal families at Sparta; the 
other was that of the Agidae. 


F 
309, 335 


Marcus F., called the ‘“‘ Ape of 
Cato,” edile in 52 and praetor 
in 49 B.o. He joined Pompey in 


Flaminius, 443, 447, Caius F. 
consul in 223 B.O., a violent 
opponent of senate and aristo- 
crats. The Circus Flaminius and 
the Via Flaminia were con- 
structed during his aedileship 
Soa BO). Cf. the Marcellus, 


xxvii. 3. 
Fregellae, 517 f., 531, a city in S.E. 
Latium, on the river Liris. It 
was severely punished by Han- 
nibal in 211 B.c. for its fidelity to 


Rome. 

Fulvius (1), 503, Gnaeus Fulvius 
Flaccus, was praetor in 212 B.o., 
and received Apulia as his pro- 
vince, where, in 210 B.0., he was 
badly defeated (but not slain, as 
Plutarch says) by Hannibal. He 
had played the coward, and went 
into voluntary exile. 

Fulvius (2), 505, Quintus Fulvius 
Flaccus, brother of Gnaeus, con- 
sul in 237, 224, 212, and 209 B.o. 
In 212 he captured Capua, which 
had gone over to Hannibal, and 
wreaked a dreadful vengeance 
upon the city. 
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G 


Gabinius, 177, 183, 241, Aulus G., 
tribune of the people in 66, 
praetor in 61, consul with Piso in 
58 B.C., the year during which 
Cicero was exiled. He was 
recalled from his province of 
Syria in 55, prosecuted for taking 
bribes, and exiled. He died in 
48 B.O. 

Geraestus, 15, a town and promon- 
tory at the south-western extrem- 
ity of Euboea. 

Gordyene, 209, a rather indefinite 
district of Asia, lying south of 
Armenia and west of the river 
Tigris. 


H 


Hecatombaeon, 79, the first month 
of the Attic year, comprising 
parts of our June and July. 

Herennius, 159, Caius H., tribune of 
the people in 80 B.o. After the 
death of Sulla he joined Sertorius 
in Spain (76-72 B.0O.). 

Hermagoras, 225, of Tenedos, a 
distinguished rhetorician in the 
times of Pompey and Cicero. 
He was a mere formalist. 

Hermione, 175, an ancient town at 
the south-eastern extremity of 
Argolis in Peloponnesus. 

Hexapyla, 483, 485, probably a 
section of the wall fortifying 
Epipolae, the triangular plateau 
to the west of Syracuse. 

Hiempsal, 145, king of Numidia 
after the Jugurthine war (111- 
106 8B.0O.), expelled from his 
throne by Gnaeus Domitius and 
restored to it by Pompey. | 

Hiero, 457, 471 f., Hiero IT., king of 
Syracuse 270-216 B.c., for nearly 
half a century a faithful friend 
and ally of Rome. 

Hieronymus (1), 37, of Rhodes, a 
disciple of Aristotle, flourishing 
about 300 B.0O., frequently men- 
tioned by Cicero. 

Hieronymus (2), king of Syracuse 
216-215 B.O., successor to Hiero 
II., whose policy of friendship 
with Rome he forsook for alliance 
with Carthage. 
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Himera, 139, a Greek city on the 
northern coast of Sicily. 

Hippocrates, 469, 483, a Syracusan 

y birth, but educated at Car- 
thage. He served under Hanni- 
bal in Spain and Italy. He per- 
suaded Hieronymus, the young 
king of Syracuse, to abandon the 
Roman cause (216 B.0.). 

Hydrieus the Carian, 37, otherwise 
unknown. 

Hypsaeus, 263, Publius.Plautius H., 
tribune of the people in 54 B.O., 
and candidate for the consul- 
ship. He was accused of corrupt 

ractices, tried, and convicted. 

ompey, whom he had devotedly 
served, forsook him in the hour 
of need. 

Hyrcania, 207 f., a district of Asia 
lying south of the Caspian 
(Hyrcanian) Sea. 


I 


Iarbas (or Hiarbas), 143, a king of 
Numidia, set on the throne by 


Gnaeus Domitius, instead of 
Hiempsal. 
Iphicrates, 61, 343, a famous 


Athenian general, who increased 
the effectiveness of light-armed 
troops and defeated a Spartan 
division of heavy-armed men at 
Corinth in 392 B.o. He was 
prominent until about 348 B.o. 

Isthmus, 175, the Isthmus of 
Corinth 


Ithome, 399, see Messene. 


J 


Jason, 411, tyrant of Pherae in 
Thessaly, and active in Greek 
affairs from 377 to 370, the year 
of his death. He was succeeded 
by Alexander of Pherae. 

Juba, 315, 525, Juba II., king of 
Mauritania. He lived from 50 
B.O. to about 20 A.D., was edu- 
cated at Rome, and became a 
learned and voluminous writer. 
Among his works was a History 
of Rome. 
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Labienus, 293, Titus L., tribune of 
the ple in 63 B.o., and devoted 
to Caesar’s interests. He was an 
able and trusted legate of Caesar 
through most of the Gallic wars, 
but became jealous of his leader 
and deserted him for Pompey in 
49 B.o. After Pharsalus he fled 
to Africa, and after the battle of 
Thapsus (46 B.0.) to Spain, where 
he was the immediate cause of 
the defeat of the Pompeians at 
Munda and was slain (45 B.o.). 

Lacinium, 175, a promontory on the 
east coast of Bruttium, in Italy, 
some six miles south of Cro- 
tona. 

Larissa, 43 f., 307, 405, an impor- 
tant town in N.E. Thessaly, on 
the river Peneius. 

Lauron, 159, a small town in the 
S.E. part of Spain, south of 
Valentia, near the sea. 

Lentulus (1), 273, 325, Lucius 
Cornelius . Crus, consul in 
49 B.O. with Claudius Marcellus, 
and a bitter opponent of Caesar 
(cf. the Caesar, xxx. 3). He 
joined Pompey in the East, fled 
with him from Pharsalus, and 
was put to death in Egypt. 

Lentulus (2), 307, see Spinther. 

Leontini, 469, a city of Sicily 
between Syracuse and Catana. 

Lepidus, 151 ff., 197, 327, Marcus 

emilius L , father of the trium- 
vir, praetor in Sicily in 81, consul 
in 78 B.O. 

Leucas, 175, an island in the Ionian 
Sea, lying close to the coast of 
Acarnania. 

Leuctra, 79, 391, and often, a village 
in Boeotia, south-west of Thebes, 
between Thespiae and Plataea, 
for ever memorable as the scene 
of the utter defeat of the Spartans 
by the Thebans in 371 B.O. 

Lindus, 521, an ancient and Sa a 
tant town on the east coast of the 
island of Rhodes. 

Locri Epizephyrii, 515, a celebrated 
Greek city on the eastern coast of 
Bruttium, in Itaiy. said to have 
been founded in 760 B.c. 
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Luca (or Lucca), 249, a city of 

, N.B. o a frontier- 

town of Caesar’s province in good 
communication with Rome. 


M 


Macaria, 391, daughter of Heracles 
and Deianeira. She slew herself 
in order to give the Athenians 
victory over Eurystheus. 

Minoolic Sea, 207, the modern Sea of 

zOvV. 

Magnesia, 421, 431, a district on the 
eastern coast of Thessaly. 

Mantinea, 85, 93 f., 99, 349, a 
powerful city in the eastern part 
of central Arcadia, in Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Marcellinus, 249 f., Gnaeus Corne- 
lius Lentulus M., consul in 56B.¢., 
a friend and advocate of Cicero, 
and persistently opposed to 
Pompey, who was driven by his 
hostility into alliance with Caesar. 

Marcellus, 269 f., Caius Claudius M., 
consul in 50 B.c., a friend of 
Cicero and Pompey, and an un- 
compromising foe of Caesar. But 
after the outbreak of the civil war 
he remained quickly and timidly 
in Italy, and was finally par- 
doned by Caesar. He is not to 
be confounded with an uncle, 
Marcus Claudius Marcellus, con- 
sul in 51, or with a cousin, Caius 
Claudius Marcellus, 


49 B.O. 

Marcius, 445, Caius M. Figulus, 
consul in 162 B.O., and again in 
156 B.O. 

Maximus, 521, Valerius M., com- 
piler of a large collection of his- 
torical anecdotes, in the time of 
Augustus. 

Megara, 483, 489, a Greek city on 
the eastern coast of Sicily, 
between Syracuse and Catana, 
It was colonized from Megara in 
Greece Proper. 

Meliboea, 413, an ancient town on 
the sea-coast of Thessaly. 

Memmius, 141, Caius M., after this, 
Pompey’s quaestor in Spain, 
where he was killed in a battle 
with Sertorius (Sertoriue, xxi.). 


consul in 
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Mendes, 107 f., a prominent city in 
the north of Egypt. 

Menecrates, 59, a oy eousen gavel 
clan at the court of Philip of 
Macedon 3859-336 B.o. Accord- 
ing to Aelian (Var. Hist. xii. 51), 
it was from Philip that he got 
this answer. 

Menoeceus, 391, son of Creon the 
mythical king of Thebes. He 
sacrificed himself in order to give 
his city victory over the seven 
Argive chieftains. 

Meriones, 489, a Cretan hero of the 
Trojan war, the companion and 
friend of Idomeneus. 

Messala, 257, Marcus Valerius M., 
secured his election to the consul- 
ship in 53 B.o. by bribery, but 
still had Cicero’s support. In 
the civil war he sided actively 
with Caesar. 

Messenia, Messene, 95, 99, 101, 331, 
417 f., the south-western district 
in Peloponnesus, in earliest times 
conquered by the Spartans. Its 
stronghold, Ithome, was included 
in the capital city built by Epa- 
minondas in 369 B.o. and named 
Messene. The names Messenia 
and Messene are sometimes 
interchanged. 

Metellus (1), 121, (?) 187 f., Quintus 
Caecilius M. Creticus, consul in 
69 B.O., and from 68 to 66 B.o. 
engaged in subduing Crete. On 
his return to Rome the partisans 
of Pompey prevented him from 
celebrating a triumph, for which 
he waited patiently outside of the 
city until 62 B.O. 

Metellus (2), 277 f., 333, Lucius 
Caecilius M. Creticus, a nephew 
of the preceding Metellus, is little 
known apart from the incident 
here narrated. 

Metellus (3), 133, 157 ff. 197, Quin- 
tus Metellus Pius, consul with 
Sulla in 80 B.C., and one of his 
most successful generals. After 

- Sulla’s death in 78 B.o., Metellus 
was sent as proconsul into Spain, 
to prosecute the war against 
Sertorius. He died about 63 B.o. 

Minucius, 447, Marcus M. Rufus, 
consul in 221 B.o., and in 217 
Master of Horse to the dictator 
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Fabius Maximus (Fab. Maz. 
iv.—xili.). It is not known in 
what year Minucius was dictator. 
Mithras, 175, a Persian sun-deity, 
whose worship su uently 
spread over the whole man 


mpire. 

Mitylene, 225, 309 f., the chief city 
of the island of Lesbos. 

Mucia, 225 f., Pompey’s third wife 
(cf. the Pompey, ix.), and the 
mother by him of Gnaeus and 
Sextus Pompey. 

Mutina, 155, an important city of 
Cisalpine Gaul, south of the Po, 
the modern Modena. 


N 


Nabataeans, 293, a people occupy- 
ing the northern pete of the 
Arabian peninsula, between the 
Euphrates and the Arabian Gulf. 

Neapolis (1), an ancient oy of 
en aT the modern Naples. 

Neapol 2), a rtion of what 


( 
Plutarch calls the ‘‘ outer city” . 


of Syracuse, lying between Epi- 
polae and Achyadina. 
Pens, 521, 525, Cornelius N., a 
man biographer and historian 
contemporary and _ friend of 


Cicero. 

Nola, 459, 463 f., an important city 
of Campania, about twenty miles 
8.E. of Capua. 


O 


Oppius, 139, Caius O., an intimate 
end of Caesar (cf. the Caesar, 

xvii.), author (probably) of Lives 
of Marius, Pompey, and Caesar. 

Orchomenus, 47 f., 377, 381 f., 523, 
a city in northern Boeotia, near 
the Copaic Lake. 

Oricum, 285, a town on the coast of 
Epirus, north of Apollonia. 


P 
Paeonia, 221, a district in Thrace, 
north of Macedonia. 
Paulus, 269, Lucius Aemilius P., 
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consul in 50 B.o. with Claudius 
Marcellus. He had been a violent 
opponent of Caesar. 

Pelusium, 317, a strong frontier- 
oan on the eastern branch of the 

e. 

Perpenna, 137, 159, 163 f., Marcus 
P. Vento, a leading partisan of 
Marius. On the death of Sulla 
(78 B.0o.) he joined Lepidus in his 
attempt to win the supreme 
power, and, failing here, retired 
to Spain, where he served under 
Sertorius. 

Petelia, 515, an ancient city of 
Bruttium, north of Crotona. 

Petra, 221, the capital city of the 
Nabataeans, about half way 
between the Dead Sea and the 
Arabian Gulf. 

Pharnabazus, 21, 29, 33 f., 47, 63, 
satrap of the Persian provinces 
about the Hellespont from 412 to 
393 B.O. 

Pharsalus, Pharsalia, 45, 293, 301, 
335, 409, 423, a city and plain in 
southern Thessaly. 

Pherae, 403, 407 f., 419, 433, a city 
in south-eastern Thessaly. 

Pherecydes, 391, possibly Phere- 
cydes of Syros is meant, a semi- 
mythical philosopher of the sixth 
century B.0., about whose death 
many fantastic tales were told. 

Philippus, 119, 157, Lucius Marcius 
P., consul in 91 B.0., and a distin- 
guished orator, & cha gs of 
the popular party. e died 
before Pompey’s return from 

rem (71 B.O.). 

Philistus, 429, the Syracusan, an 

eye-witness of the events of the 
Athenian siege of ap Seas pa (415-— 
413 B.0.), which he described 
thirty years later in a history of 
Sicily. 

-Phlius, Phliasians, 67, a city in N.E. 
Peloponnesus, south of Sicyon. 
Phthiotis, 419, 431, a districtin S.K. 

Thessaly. 
Picenum, 443, a district in N.E. 


Italy. 

Piso (1), Caius Calpurnius P., consul 
in 67 B.O., a violent crat, 
afterwards proconsul for the 
province of Gallia Narbonensis 
which he plundered. He must 
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have died before the outbreak of 
civil war. 

Piso (2), Lucius Calpurnius P. 
Caesorinus, consul in 58 B.O., 
through Caesar’s influence, re- 
called from his province of 
Macedonia 55 because of 
extortions, consul again in 50 B.O. 
at Caesar’s request, and after 
Caesar’s death a supporter of 
Antony. 

Plancus, 263, Titus Minutius P. 
Bursa, accused of fomenting the 
disorders following the death of 
Clodius (52 B.o.), found guilty 
and exiled. Pompey, whose 
ardent supporter he was, deserted 
him in the hour of need. Caesar 
restored him to civic rights soon 
after 49 B.O. 

Plataea, 377, 401, an ancient and 
celebrated city in S.W. Boeotia, 
near the confines of Attica, where 
the Persians under Mardonius 
were defeated by the allied 
Greeks in 489 B.O. 

Pollio, 305, Caius Asinius P., a 
famous orator, poet, and histori- 
rian, 76 B.0.-4 A.D. He was an 
intimate friend of Caesar (cf. the 
Caesar, xxxii. 5), fought under 
him in Spain and Africa, and after 
Caesar’s death supported Octa- 
vian. After 29 B.o. he devoted 
himself entirely to literature, and 
was a patron of Vergil and Horace. 
None of his works have come 

Polybius, 381 f Megal iis, in 
olybius, , 0 egalopolis, 
Arcadia, the Greek Shistorian of 
the Punic Wars, born about 
204 B.O., long resident in Rome, 
and an intimate friend of the 
younger Scipio, with whom he 
was present at the destruction of 
Cart in 146 B.o. 

Poseidonius, 225, 437, 459, 491, 521, 
of Apameia, in bry a Stoic 
philosopher, a pupil of Panaetius 
at Athens, contemporary with 
Cicero, who often speaks of him 
and occasionally corresponded 


with him. 

Potheinus, 317, one of the guardians 
of the young Ptolemy. He 
plotted against Caesar when he 
came to Alexandreia, and was put 
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to death by him (cf. the Caesar, 
xlviii. f.). 

Ptolemy, 405 f., assassinated King 
Alexander II. of Macedon in 
367 B.O., held the supreme power 
for three years, and was then 
himself assassinated by the young 
king, Perdiccas IIT. 

Publius, 261, 311, Publius Licinius 
Crassus Dives, son of Marcus 
Crassus the triumvir. He was 
Caesar’s legate in Gaul 58—55 B.c., 
followed father to the East in 
54, and was killed by the Par- 
thians near Carrhae (cf. the 
Crassus, XXV.). 


R 


Roscius, 181, Lucius R. Otho. As 
one of the tribunes of the ople 
in 67 B.o., he introduced the un- 
po ular law which gave the 

ghts special seats in the 
theatre. 

Rullus, 149, Quintus Fabius Maxi- 
mus R., five times consul, the 
last time in 295 B.o., when he was 
victorious over Gauls, Etruscans, 
Samnites and Umbrians in the 
great battle of Sentinum. 

Rutilius, 213, Publius R. Rufus 
consul in 105 B.0., unjustly exiled 
in 92 B.O., retired to Smyrna, 
where he wrote a history of his 
own times. 


8 


Samothrace, 175, 521, a large island 
in the northern Aegean Sea, some 
twenty miles off the coast of 
Thrace, celebrated for its mys- 
teries (cf. the Alexander, ii. 1). 

Sardis, 25, the capital va ad the 
ancient kingdom of 1 , and, 
later, the residence of the Persian 
satraps of Asia Minor. 

Sat , 205, a festival of Saturn, 
held at this time on the nine- 
teenth of December. See the 


Sulla, xviii. 5. 
Scipio (1), 149, 315, Publius Corne- 


us §. Africanus oe ha the con- 
queror of Hannibal. His con- 
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go of Spain occupied the years 
10-202 B.c. 
Scipio (2), Lucius Cornelius 8. 
siaticus, belonged to the Marian 
party in the civil wars, and was 
consul in 83 B.0., the year when 
Sulla returned from the East. 
Cf. the Sulla, xxviii. 1-3. He 
was proscribed in 82, and fled to 
Massilia, where he died. 
Scipio (3), 261, 279, 289, 295, 327, 
ublius Cornelius 8. Nasica 
adopted by Metellus Pius and 
therefore called Quintus Caecilius 
Metellus Pius 8., or Metellus 
Scipio, was made Pompey 6 col- 
league in the consuls pete in 
the year 52 B.O., and became a 
determined foe of Caesar. He 
was proconsul in Syria, joined 
Pompey in 48 B.0., commanded 
his centre at Pharsalus, fied to 
Africa, and killed himself after 
the battle of Thapsus (46 B.c.). 
zou a Scipio by birth, a 
Metellus by adoption, and a son- 
in-law of Pompey, he was rapa- 
cious and profligate. 
Scipio (4), 445, Publius Cornelius 
cipio 'Nasica Corculum, cele- 
brated as jurist and _ orator, 
consul in 162 B.c. (when he 
abdicated on account of faulty 
auspices), and again in 155 B.c. 
Scirophorion, 79, a month of the 
Attic year comprising portions of 
our May and June. 
Scotussa, 293, 413. a town in central 
Thessaly, N.E. of Pharsalus. 
Scythia, 221, a general term for the 
Moone regions north of the Euxine 
ea. 

Seleucia, 317, probeny the Seleucia 
in Syria on the river Orontes. 
Sertorius, 155-167, 197, Quintus S., 
was born in a small Sabine village, 
began his military career in 
105 B.O., was a consistent oppo- 
nent of the aristocracy, retired to 
Spain in 82, where for ten years 
and until his death he was the 
last hope of the Marian party. 

8ee Plutarch’s Sertorius. 
Servilius, 151, Publius Servilius 
Vatia Isauricus, peo the 
consul of 79 B.0., who obtained a 
triumph over Cilicia in 74, and 
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died in 44 B.c. His son, of the 
same name, was consul with 
Caesar in 48 B.0O., though a 
member of the aristocratic party. 

Simonides, 3, of Ceos, the greatest 
lyric poet of Greece, 556—467 B.o. 

Sinope, 223, an important Greek 
city on the southern coast of the 
Euxine Sea, west of Amisus. 

Sinora (or Sinoria), a fortress-city 
on the frontier between Greater 
and Lesser Armenia. 

Soli, 187, an important town on the 
coast of Cilicia, not to be con- 
founded with the Soli on the 
island of Cyprus. See Xenorhon 
Anab., i. 2, 24. 

Sophene, 203, a district of western 
Armenia 


enia. 
Spartacus, 197, a Thracian gladia- 
tor, leader of the servile insurrec- 
bert a 1B.0.). Cf. the Crassus, 


Spinther, 245, 201, 307, Publius 
Cornelius Lentulus 8., consul in 
57 B.C., took part against Caesar 
in 49, was captured by him at 
Corfinium, but released. He 
then joined Pompey, and after 
Pharsalus fied with him to Egypt. 

Strabo, 117, 123, Gnaeus Pompeius 
Sextus S., consul in 89 B.0o., in 
which year he celebrated a 
triumph for his capture of 
Asculum. He tried to be neutral 
in the civil wars of Sulla and 
Marius. In 87 B.0. he was killed 
by lightning. 

Sucro, 159, a river in S.E. Spain, 
between Valentia and Lauron. 
Susa, 39, 417, an ancient city of 
Persia, residence of the Great 
King during the spring months. 

Sybaris, 341, a famous Greek city of 
Italy, on the west shore of the 
gulf of Tarentum, founded in 
720 B.c., noted for its wealth and 
luxury. 


T 


Tachos, 101-107, king of Egypt for 
ashort time during the latter part 
of the reign of Artaxerxes II. of 
Persia (405-362 B.0.). Deserted 
by his subjects and mercenaries, 
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he took refuge at the court of 
Artaxerxes ITI., where he died. 

Taenarum, 175, a promontory at 
the southern extremity of La- 
conia, in Peloponnesus. 

Tanagra, 377, a town in eastern 
Boeotia, between Thebes and 
Attica. 

Tarentum, 493, 507, a Greek city in 
S.E. Italy. It surrendered to 
the Romans in 272 B.0O., was 
betrayed into the hands of 
Hannibal in 212, and recovered 
by Fabius Maximus in 209. 

Taurus, 185, a range of mountains 
in Asia Minor, running eastward 
from Lycia to Cilicia. 

Taygetus, 417, a lofty mountain 
range between Laconia and Mes- 


senia, in Peloponnesus. 
Tegea, 95, an ancient and powerful 
city in 8.E. Arcadia, in Pelopon- 


nesus. 

Tegyra, 77, 377 ff., 387, 525, a vil- 
lage in northern Boeotia, near 
Orchomenus. 

Tempe, Vale of, 307, the gorge 
between Mounts Olympus and 
Ossa in N.E. Thessaly, through 
which the river Peneius makes its 
way to the sea. 

Theodotus of Chios (or Samos), 317 
825, brought to Caesar the head 
and signet-ring of hue 9 

Theophanes, 213, 225, 247, 315, 
319, of Mitylene in Lesbos, a 
learned Greek who made Pom- 

y’s acquaintance during the 

ithridatic war, and became his 
intimate friend and adviser. He 
wrote a eulogistic history of 
Pompey’s campaigns. After 
Pompey’s death he was pardoned 
by Caesar, and upon his own 
death (after 44 B.O.) received 
divine honours from the Lesbians. 

Theophrastus, 5, 103, the most 
famous pupil of Aristotle, and his 
successor as head of the Peripa- 
tetic school of philosophy at 
Athens. He was born at Eresos 
in Lesbos, and died at Athens in 
rae B.O., at the age of eighty- 

ve. 

Theopompus, 27, 87, 91, of Chios, a 
fellow-pupli of Isocrates with 
Ephorus, wrote anti-Athenian 


histories of Greece from 411 to 
394 B.O. and of Philip of Macedon 
from 360 to 336 B.O. 

Thermodon, 209, a river of Pontus 
in Northern Asia Minor, empty- 
ing into the Euxine Sea. _ 

Thesmophoria, 353, a festival in 
honour of Demeter as goddess of 
marriage, celebrated at Athens 
for three days in the middle of the 
month Pyanepsion (Oct.—Nov.). 

Thespiae, 67 f., 97, 373 ff,, an 
ancient city in S3.W. Boeotia, 
north of Plataea. ; 

Thetis, 423, a sea-nymph, wife of 
Peleus and mother of Achilles. 

Thriasian plain, 69, 357, a part of 
the plain about Eleusis, in S.W. 
Attica. 

Timagenes, 245, a Greek historian, 
of the time of Augustus, origin- 
ally a ares slave. The bitter- 
ness of his judgments brought 
him into disfavour. 

Timagoras, 419, an ambassador 
from Athens to the Persian court 
in 387 B.o. He spent four years 
there, and took part with Pelopi- 
das rather than with his own col- 
league, Leon. He revealed state 
secrets for pay, and it was this 
which cost him his life. 

Timotheus (1), 345, son of Conon 
the great Athenian admiral. He 
was made general in 378 B.0., and 
about 360 was at the height of his 
popularity and glory. 

Timotheus (2), 39, of Miletus, a 
famous musician and poet, 446— 
357 3B.O. His exuberant and 
florid style conquered its way to 
great popularity. 

Tisaphernes, 21 f., 27, Persian 
satrap of lower Asia Minor from 
414 B.0., and also, after the death 
of Cyrus the Younger in 401, of 
maritime Asia Minor, till his 
death in 359 B.o. 

Tithraustes, 27. After succeeding 
Tisaphernes in his  satrapy, 
Tithraustes tried in vain to induce 
Agesilaiis to return to Greece, and 
then stirred up a war in Greece 

ainst Sparta, in consequence of 
which Agesilaiis was recalled. 

Trallians, 43, no tribe of this name 
is now known to have lived in 
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Thrace, nor are they mentioned 
in Herodotus (vii. 110). 
Trebonius, 251, Caius T., tribune of 
the people in 55 B.O., and an 
instrument of the triumvirs. He 
was afterwards legate of Caesar 
in Gaul, and loaded with favours 
by him, but was one of the con- 
spirators against his life. 
us, 275, Lucius Volcatius T., 
consul in 66 B.0., a moderate, who 
took no part in the civil war. 
Tyche, 485, a portion of what Plu- 
tarch calls © e * out Ny ”” of 
yracuse D ween Epipo- 
lae and Achradina. 


Vv 


Valentia, 159, an important town 
in S.E. Spain, south of Saguntum. 


PROPER NAMES 


Valerius, 147, Marcus V. Maximus, 
dictator in 494 B.0., defeated and 
triumphed over the Sabines. 

Vatinius, 251, Publius V., had been 
tribune of the people in 59 B.c., 
and was a paid creature of 
Caesar. He was one of Caesar’s 
legates in the civil war, and, after 
Pharsalus, was entrusted by him 
with high command in the East. 

Venusia, 515, a prosperous city of 


Apulia, a stopp lace for 
travellers on the App Way 
from Rome to Brundisium. It 


was the birthplace of the poet 
Horace. 

Vibullius, 285, Lucius V. Rufus, a 
senator, captured by Caesar at 
Corfinium, at the outbreak of the 
war, and again in Spain, but 
pardoned both times. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


As in the preceding volumes of this series, agree- 
ment between the Sintenis (Teubner, 1873-1875) 
and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-1857) editions of the 
Parallel Lives has been taken as the basis for the 
text. Any preference of the one to the other, and 
any departure from both, have been indicated in the 
brief critical notes. An abridged account of the 
manuscripts and editions of Plutarch’s Lives may 
be found in the Introduction to the first volume. 
None of the Lives presented in this volume is 
contained in either of the two oldest and _ best 
manuscripts. No attempt has been made, naturally, 
to furnish either a diplomatic text or a full critical 
apparatus. For these, the reader must still be 
referred to the major edition of the Lives by 
Sintenis (Leipzig, 1839-1846, 4 voll., 8vo). The 
reading which follows the colon in the critical notes 
is that of the Teubner Sintenis, and also, unless 
otherwise stated in the note, of the Tauchnitz 
Bekker. 


Vv 


PREFATORY NOTE 


Some use has been made of the Siefert-Blass 
edition of the Zimoleon (Leipzig, Teubner, 1879), 
and also of Holden’s edition of the same Life 
(Cambridge, Pitt Press Series, 1889). 

All the standard translations of the Lives have 
been carefully compared and utilized, including that 
of the Brutus by Professor Long. 

B. PERRIN. 


New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
December, 1917. 
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I. "Apa ye, Worep 0 Stpwvid civ, @ _Parts 
; pays le ape ead i $79 > Edition, 
Locare DYevexiwy, tots KopevOiors ov pnview To 1624, y 
” ’ , \ A : A ” 958 
IMuov émiotpatevoace peta tov “Axatov, Ste 
xaxeivots ot tept TAXadxov é& apyns KopivOcos 
yeyovores cuvendyouv Tpodvpws, odTwS EiKds TH 
> , , e / , ¢/ b 
Anadnpetg pare Peopatous penre EdAqvas eyKa- 
ety loov hepouévous ex THS ypadys tavTns, 7) 
tov te Bpovrou reptéxyer Biov kai tov Aiwvos, dy 

e A 9 A 4 4 € a , 
o pev avt@ TAdtwv wrAnotdaas, o 5é Tots Aorots 
évtpadels tois Iddtwvos, domep ex pias Opun- 
cay aporepor taraiotpas él tovs peyiotous 

b A \ N \ oe \ \ 3 \ 
adyavas. Kai TO peéey Spota TOAAA Kal adedda 
mpatayras paptupjoat TO KaOnyenove THS ape- 
THs Ott det hpovnce nat dexatocvyn Svvamy eri 

N > \ \ 4 ry A , e 
TO avTO Kal TUynv cuVedOeiv, iva KadXdOS apa 
kal péyeOos ai rodttixai mpdkers AdBwour, ov 
Oavpactov éotiv. ws yap ‘Immopayos o andei- 
MTNS EAEYE TOUS Yeyupvacpevous Tap avT@ Kal 
xpéas €& ayopas idwy dépovtas émiyvavat Troppw- 
Oev, otrw TOV AOyov éoTiv Eixos THY TeTratdev- 
pévay opoiws &rrecOar tais mpdkeow, éupéererav 
twa Kal puOuov enidépovta peta tov mpérovtos. 
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I. Ir it be true, then, 0 ’Socius Senecio,! as Si- 
monides says,? that Ilium*‘is- not wroth with the 
Corinthians’’ for coming up-against her with the 
Achaeans, because the Trojans. -also had Glaucus, 
who sprang from Corinth, as a zealous ally, so it is 
likely that neither Romans nor Greeks’ will quarrel 
with the Academy, since they fare’ alixe in this 
treatise containing the lives of Dion’ and. Brutus, 
for Dion was an immediate disciple of. Plato, 
while Brutus was nourished on the doctrines of 
Plato. Both therefore set out from one training- 
school, as it were, to engage in the greatest struggles. 
And we need not wonder that, in the performance 
of actions that were often kindred and alike, they 
bore witness to the doctrine of their teacher in virtue, 
that wisdom and justice must be united with power 
and good fortune if public careers are to take on 
beauty as well as grandeur. For as Hippomachus 
the trainer used to delare that he could recognize 
his pupils from afar even though they were but 
carrying meat from the market-place, so it is natural 
that the principles of those who have been trained 
alike should permeate their actions, inducing in 
these a similar rhythm and harmony along with 
their propriety. 

1 One of the many friends whom Plutarch made during his 


residence at Rome. See on Theseus, i. 1. 
2 Fragment 50; Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graect, iii.* p. 412. 
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II. Ac 8é _TUXat, Tois CULTTOUAG Haddov 4 
Tais Tpoaipererty ovoat at avrat, guvayouct TOY 
avdpav TOUS Bious els oporaryta. 7 poavnpe- 
Onoav yap apdorepot Tob -Térovs, els 0 mpovdevto 
Tas mpagers ex TONG: KL _ beyahov ay@veov 
catabéc bat pa Suv déozes. 0 6€ mavrwv Bav- 
paci@tatov, STL Kak * To Sa1povioy auporépors 
UTEedH Awa € THY TEREUTIpD, Opoiws éxaTépep pacpa- 
TOS ets Oxruy OUK euplevods Taparyevouevov. KatTot 
oryos Ths eos, TOY avaipovvTwy Ta ToLavTa, 

pndevt av-voty eyovtTe tmpootecety pavTacpa 
Saipovos. june" eldwArov, GANA Traddpia Kal yv- 
vaia Kas . Tapaopous 8.’ aoévevav avOparrous 
éy tige-.wrdve wWuyis 7 SvoKpacia TOMATOS 
yevopesisous d0€as apadeecBau KEVAS Kal adXoKo- 
TOUS 5+ above Tmovnpov év avrois thv Serordat- 
poviap } éXovTas. et b¢ Alwy Kal Bpodros, dvdpes 
éuBpibets Kai prrocogor Kab ™ pos ovdev ax po- 
adarels ovd’ ed AwrTot wabos, oUTWS vo do pa- 
tos duetéOnoav wote nal dpdaoat pos erépous, 
OvK 0lda wi) TOY Tavu TaXaALo@Y TOV drondTatov 
avaycacdapev mpoadexer Bat NOxvor, ws TA patha 
Satmovia cal Bacxava, TpoagOovobvta Tots aya- 
ois avdpdat cat tais mpateow eva Tdpeva, 
TapaXas Kal poBous emdyet, oelovTa Kal opan- 
NOvTA THY apeTny, @S 11) Srapetvavres an TOTES 
év TO Kan cal aKcépa.cot Bertlovos éxeiveav poipas 
perd THY TEAEVTHY TUXWOLD. adr TavTa pmeVv 


els GAAov dvaxeiaOw Aovyov. ev tovT@ Sé, dwSe- 


1 thy 8e:o:8aiuovlay Coraés and Bekker, instead of the elva: 
Seco8aiuovlay of the MSS.: Sea Samuovlar. 
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II. Moreover, the fortunes of the two men, which 
were the same in what befell them rather than in 
what they elected to do, make their lives alike. For 
both were cut off untimely, without being able to 
achieve the objects to which they had determined to 
devote the fruits of their many and great struggles. 
But the most wonderful thing of all was that Heaven 
gave to both an intimation of their approaching 
death, by the visible appearance to each alike of an 
ill-boding spectre. And yet there are those who 
deny such things and say that no man in his right 
mind was ever visited by a spectre or an apparition 
from Heaven, but that little children and foolish 
women and men deranged by sickness, in some aber- 
ration of spirit or distemper of body, have indulged 
in empty and strange imaginings, because they had 
the evil genius of superstition in themselves. But if 
Dion and Brutus, men of solid understanding and 
philosophic training and not easily cast down or over- 
powered by anything that happened to them, were 
so affected by a spectre that they actually told others 
about it, I do not know but we shall be compelled to 
accept that most extraordinary doctrine of the oldest 
times, that mean and malignant spirits, in envy of 
good men and opposition to their noble deeds, try to 
confound and terrify them, causing their virtue to 
rock and totter, in order that they may not continue 
erect and inviolate in the path of honour and so 
attain a better portion after death than the spirits 
themselves. But this subject must be reserved for 
discussion elsewhere, and in this, the twelfth book} 


1 The Pericles was part of the tenth “ book ” (chapter ii. 3), 
the Demosthenes part of the fifth (chapter iii. 1). The ordi- 


nary arrangement of the Lives is purely arbitrary. 
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KaT@ TOV TAparrAnhov éyvt. Biwy, Tov Tov TpeE- 
o Butépou Tpoeaaydyw ev. 

III. Atovuctos 0 mpea BuTepos eis THY apy 
Kataotas evOvs éynpe THY ‘Eppoxpatous Tou 
Lupakovatou Buyarépa. TAUTNY, obTrw THs Tupav- 
vidos iSpupevns BeBatws, arog TavTes ot _2upa- 
Kovatot devas Kal TAapavapLous UBpecs els TO TOpa 
KabvBpioav, ep als T ponKaTo Tov Biov éxougiws. 
Atovictos bé THY apyny avaraBov Kal Kpatuva- 
pevos avdes a ayerat dvo yuvaicas dpa, THY per éK 
Aoxpév dvopa Awpisa, Thy 5é em tx @ptov "Apt- 
oToMayny, Ouyatépa ‘Inrapivov, TPWTEVTAVTOS 
avdpos upaxovoiov Kal Actovuci suvapEavtos 
bre Tpit ov avToKpaTwp émi Tov TONE HOV npéeOn 
oTpPATHYOS. éyerat & juépa pev auporépas 
ayaryés Bat pod kal pndevi yevérOar avepos av- 
Oparoy o OTrOTEpa TpoTEpa cvverdor, TOV be a ov 
xpovov icov véwwv éavTov dtarenely éxaTépa, 
KOw? peev ela péveov deutrvety per’ avrov, 10. par 
vuxta O€ év pépet oc uvavaTravopevmr. Kaitou TOV 
Lupaxovatoy éBovrero TO THs (Thy eyyevt} 
7 NOV exeey Ths Levys: anna exeivy mporépg 
UmHPXE Texovon TOV mpeo Bevovta tis Avovuaiou 
yeveas viov auth BonBeiv 7 pos TO yévos. n Oe 
“AptoTouaxn TONY Ypovoy amass TUVeKEL TO 
Atovuaiep kaitep orrovodtovre mepl THY éx TAUTNS 
TEKVOoLY, 6s ye kal Thy pntépa Tis Aoxpidos 
aiTacduevos KatapappaKkevery thy “Aptotopa- 
Ynv awéxTeELve. 

IV. Tavrns aderpos @v 0 ior év “Pxe prev 
elye Tiyuny amo Ths aderdijs, VaoTepov Oé Tod 
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of my Parallel Lives, I shall begin with that of the 
elder man. 

III. Dionysius the Elder, after assuming the reins 
of government,! at once married the daughter of 
Hermocrates the Syracusan. But she, since the 
tyranny was not yet securely established, was ter- 
ribly and outrageously abused in her person by the 
seditious Syracusans, and in consequence put an end 
to her own life. Then Dionysius, after resuming the 
power and making himself strong again, married two 
wives at once, one from Locri, whose name was 
Doris, the other a native of the city, Aristomache, 
daughter of Hipparinus, who was a leading man in 
Syracuse, and had been a colleague of Dionysius when 
he was first chosen general with full powers for the 
war. It is said that he married both wives on one 
day, and that no man ever knew with which of the 
two he first consorted, but that ever after he con- 
tinued to devote himself alike to each; it was their 
custom to sup with him together, and they shared 
his bed at night by turns. And yet the people of 
Syracuse wished that their countrywoman should be 
honoured above the stranger; but Doris had the 
good fortune to become a mother first, and by pre- 
senting Dionysius with his eldest son she atoned 
for her foreign birth. Aristomache, on the contrary, 
was for a long time a barren wife, although Dionysius 
was desirous to have children by her; at any rate, 
he accused the mother of his Locrian wife of giving 
Aristomache drugs to prevent conception, and put 
her to death. 

IV. Now, Dion was a brother of Aristomache, and 
at first was honoured because of his sister; after- 


1 In 405 B.c. 
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A A A ¥ » @ \ > a 
dpovety dudovs metpav, 75n Kal’ éavtov nyanato 
Tapa T@ Tupavyvm. Kal mpos Atract Tois aAXoLS 

wv “a / 4 x A , 4 
elpnto Tots Tamiars 6 Te av aitn Aiwv Sidovar, 
\ n 
Sovtas 5€ mpos avTov avOnyuepov ppdlev. wv &é 
\ , e Xo A 40 \ Xo 
Kai mpoTepov yn os TH 70er Kal peya odpwv 

> > nA “A 
kal avdpm@dns, rt padXov érédwxe pos Taira 
Geia twi tuyn TAdtwvos eis Yuxediav tapaBa- 
Aovtos, Kat’ ovdéva AOytopov avOpw@Tivoy: ara 

J 
Saipwr Tis, ws Eorxe, ToppwOev apyny éedevOepias 
BadrXopevos Xupaxovaios, cal rupavvidos Kata- 
, 
Avow pNKYavopevos, exopicey €F “ITaXias eis 
4 
Suvpaxoveas [[Adtwva cai Aiwva avvyyayev eis 
A 4 \ A 
NOYous avTO@, véov pev dvTa Koutdy, TOD Se evpa- 
e 4 A 4 U 
Oéstatov atavtwy tov I[katove avyyeyovorwv 
kal o€vtaTov btraKxotaa pos aper ay, @S avTos 
ryeypade TAdreov, Kal Ta Tpaypara papTupel. 
Tpaets yap ev HOeow vTro TUpdvyw Tamevots, 
cat Biov péev avicov kal xatadpofov, Oepatreias 
5€ veomAovTov Kal Tpudfis areipoxdrov Kal 
Staitns év ndovais Kai trEoveEiats TiOemévns TO 
cadov eas Kal peotos yevouevos, ws TpaOTov 
éyevoato Aoyou Kal dirocodias HryEewovtrts pds 
? / > 4 \ \ 4 a \ 
apeTny, aveprexXOn tiv yuxnv TAaXU, Kal TH TreEpt 
avtov evTecia THY KaX@Y akdKws Tavu Kal 
A \ aA a 

VEWTEPLK@S MpocdoKyaas viro THY avTaY AOYoV 
Suora welcecBar Aroviatov, éotrovdace Kal Sue- 
mpatato Tomoapevos aXoAny avTov évtuyelv 
Tlvdteve cat axovoat. 
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wards, however, he gave proof of his wisdom, and 
was presently beloved by the tyrant for his own 
sake. In addition to all] his other favours, Dionysius 
ordered his treasurers to give Dion whatever he 
asked, although they were to tell Dionysius on the 
same day what they had given. But though Dion was 
even before of a lofty character, magnanimous, and 
manly, he advanced still more in these high qualities 
when, by some divine good fortune, Plato came to 
Sicily. This was not of man’s devising, but some 
heavenly power, as it would seem, laying far in 
advance of the time a foundation for the liberty of 
Syracuse, and devising a subversion of tyranny, 
brought Plato from Italy to Syracuse and made 
Dion his disciple. Dion was then quite young, but 
of all the companions of Plato he was by far the 
quickest to learn and the readiest to answer the call 
of virtue, as Plato himself has written,? and as events 
testify. For though he had been reared in habits 
of submission under a tyrant, and though he was 
fully accustomed to a life that was subservient and 
timorous, as well as to ostentatious service at court 
and vulgar luxury and a regimen that counts pleasures 
and excesses as the highest good, nevertheless, as 
soon as he got a taste of a rational philosophy which 
led the way to virtue, his soul was speedily on fire ; 
and since he very artlessly and impulsively expected, 
from his own ready obedience to the call of higher 
things, that the same arguments would have a like 
persuasive force with Dionysius, he earnestly set to 
work and at last brought it to pass that the tyrant, 
in a leisure hour, should meet Plato and hear him 
discourse. 


1 About 388 B.0., if this first visit be not a myth. 
2 Epvet. vii. p. 327. 
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V. Tevouevns dé Tis guvovaias avTois TO ev 
Sov sept avdpos aperis, mrcla roo dé Tepl 
avdpetas SiarropnBevrwr, @s TavTas)! wadXov oO 
Adtov y TOUS Tupdvvous. amépawvev avépetous, 
éx O€ TovTou Tparrouevos Tept Sixatoauyns édt- 
Sac Kev @S paKdptos pev ) TOV dixaiwv, Ors bé 
Oo TOV adixwy Bios, ovte Tovs Adyous epepev 0 
TUpavvos womep éFeheyXomevos, iXGero Te Tos 
mapovat Javpactas aTrobexXouevors Tov avdpa Kal 
KOU MEVOLS UTO TOV Aeyouevan. TéhOS b¢ Oupw- 
Beis Kal mapoEuvbeis jparnoev aurov 6 te on 
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V. At this meeting the general subject was human 
virtue, and most of the discussion turned upon man- 
liness. And when Plato set forth that tyrants least 
of all men had this quality, and then, treating of 
justice, maintained that the life of the just was 
blessed, while that of the unjust was wretched, the 
tyrant, as if convicted by his arguments, would not 
listen to them, and was vexed with the audience 
because they admired the speaker and were charmed 
by his utterances. At last he got exceedingly angry 
and asked the philosopher why he had come to 
Sicily. And when Plato said that he was come to 
seek a virtuous man, the tyrant answered and said : 
“Well, by the gods, it appears that you have not 
yet found such an one.”” Dion thought that this was 
the end of his anger, and as Plato was eager for it, 
sent him away upon a trireme, which was conveying 
Pollis the Spartan to Greece. But Dionysius privily 
requested Pollis to kill Plato on the voyage, if it 
were in any way possible, but if not, at all events to 
sell him into slavery; for he would take no harm, 
but would be quite as happy, being a just man, even 
if he should become a slave. Pollis, therefore, as we 
are told, carried Plato to Aegina and there sold him; 
for the Aeginetans were at war with the Athenians 
and had made a decree that any Athenian taken on 
the island should be put up for sale. 

In spite of all this, Dion stood in no less honour 
and credit with Dionysius than before, but had the 
management of the most important embassies, as, 
for instance, when he was sent to Carthage and won 
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great admiration. The tyrant also bore with his 
freedom of speech, and Dion was almost the only 
one who spoke his mind fearlessly, as, for example, 
when he rebuked Dionysius for what he said about 
Gelon. The tyrant was ridiculing the government of 
Gelon,! and when he said that Gelon himself, true 
to his name, became the Jlaughing-stock (“ gelos’’) 
of Sicily, the rest of his hearers pretended to admire 
the joke, but Dion was disgusted and said : “ Indeed, 
thou art now tyrant because men trusted thee for 
Gelon’s sake; but no man hereafter will be trusted 
for thy sake.’’ For, as a matter of fact, Gelon seems 
to have made a city under absolute rule a very fair 
thing to look upon, but Dionysius a very shameful 
thing. | 

VI. Dionysius had three children by his Locrian 
wife, and four by Aristomache, two of whom were 
daughters, Sophrosyne and Arete. Sophrosyne be- 
came the wife of his son Dionysius,? and Arete of 
his brother Thearides, but after the death of The- 
arides, Arete became the wife of Dion, her uncle. 
Now, when Dionysius was sick and seemed likely to 
die, Dion tried to confer with him in the interests 
of his children by Aristomache, but the physicians, 
who wished to ingratiate themselves with the heir 
apparent, would not permit it; moreover, according 
to Timaeus, when the sick man asked for a sleeping 
potion, they gave him one that robbed him of his 
senses and made death follow sleep.® 

However, in the first conference held between the 
young Dionysius and his friends, Dion discoursed 
upon the needs of the situation in such a manner 


1 Gelon had been tyrant of Syracuse circa 485-478 B.c. 
2 Cf. chapter iii. 3. 3 In 367 B.c. 
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that his wisdom made all the rest appear children, 
and his boldness of speech made them seem mere 
slaves of tyranny, who were wont to give their 
counsels timorously and ignobly to gratify the young 
man. But what most amazed them in their fear of 
the peril that threatened the realm from Carthage, 
was Dion’s promise that, if Dionysius wanted peace, 
he would sail at once to Africa and put a stop to 
the war on the best terms possible; but if war was 
the king’s desire, he himself would furnish him with 
fifty swift triremes for the war, and maintain them 
at his own costs. 

VII. Dionysius, then, was greatly astonished at 
his magnanimity and delighted with his ardour; but 
the other courtiers, thinking themselves put out of 
countenance by{Dion’s generosity and humbled by 
his power, began hostilities forthwith, and said every- 
thing they could to embitter the young king against 
him, accusing him of stealing into the position of 
tyrant by means of his power on the sea, and of 
using his ships to divert the power into the hands 
of the children of Aristomache, who were his 
nephews and nieces. But the strongest and most 
apparent grounds for their envy and hatred of him 
lay in the difference between his way of life and 
theirs, and in his refusal to mingle with others. For 
from the very outset they obtained converse and 
intimacy with a tyrant who was young and had been 
badly reared by means of pleasures and flatteries, 
and were ever contriving for him sundry amours, 
idle amusements with wine and women, and other 
unseemly pastimes. In this way the tyranny, being 
softened, like iron in the fire, appeared to its subjects 
to be kindly, and gradually remitted its excessive 
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cruelty, though its edge was blunted not so much by 
any clemency in the sovereign as by his love of ease. 
Asa consequence, the laxity of the young king gained 
ground little by little, until at last those “ adaman- 
tine bonds” with which the elder Dionysius said he 
had left the monarchy fastened, were melted and 
destroyed. For it is said that the young king once 
kept up a drinking bout for ninety consecutive days 
from its beginning, and that during this time his 
court gave no access or admission to men or matters 
of consequence, but drunkenness and raillery and 
music and dancing and buffoonery held full sway. 
VIII. Dion, then, as was natural, was obnoxious 
to these men, since he indulged in no pleasure or 
youthful folly. And so they tried to calumniate him 
by actually giving to his virtues plausible names of 
vices; for instance, they called his dignity haughti- 
ness, and his boldness of speech self-will. Even 
when he admonished, he was thought to denounce, 
and when he would not share men’s sins, to despise. 
And in very truth his character had naturally a 
certain majesty, together with a harshness that re- 
pelled intercourse and was hard to deal with. For 
not only to a man who was young and whose ears 
had been corrupted by flattery was he an unpleasant 
and irksome associate, but many also who were in- 
timate with him and who loved the simplicity and 
nobility of his disposition, were apt to find fault 
with the manner of his intercourse with men, on 
the ground that he dealt with those who sought his 
aid more rudely and harshly than was needful in 
public life. On this head Plato also afterwards wrote 
to him, in a tone almost prophetic, that he should 


1 Epist. iv. ad fin. 
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be on his guard against self-will, which was a “ com- 
panion of solitude.’’! However, at this time, though 
circumsiances led men to think him of more value 
than any one else, and the only or the chief sup- 
porter and guardian of the storm-tossed tyranny, he 
knew that it was not out of goodwill, but against 
the wishes of the tyrant and owing to his needs, 
that he was first and greatest. 

IX. Considering, then, that a reason for this lay 
in the tyrant’s want of education, he sought to 
engage him in liberal studies, and to give him a 
taste of such literature and science as formed the 
character, in order that he might cease to be afraid 
of virtue, and become accustomed to take delight in 
what was high and noble. For by nature Dionysius 
did not belong to the worst class of tyrants, but his 
father, fearing that if he should get wisdom and 
associate with men of sense, he would plot against 
him and rob him of his power, used to keep him 
closely shut up at home, where, through lack of as- 
sociation with others and in ignorance of affairs, as 
we are told, he made little waggons and lampstands 
and wooden chairs and tables. For the elder Diony- 
sius was so distrustful and suspicious towards every 
body, and his fear led him to be so much on his 
guard, that he would not even have his hair cut with 
barbers’ scissors, but a hairdresser would come 2nd 
singe his locks with a live coal. Neither his brother 
nor his son could visit him in his apartment wearing 
any clothes they pleased, but every one had to take 
off his own apparel before entering and put on an- 
other, after the guards had seen him stripped. And 
once, when his brother Leptines was describing to 


1 Cf. the Coriolanus, xv. 4. 
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him the nature of a place, and drew the plan of it 
on the ground with a spear which he took from one 
of his body-guards, he was extremely angry with 
him, and had the man who gave him the spear put 
to death. He used to say, too, that he was on his 
guard against his friends who were men of sense, 
because he knew that they would rather be tyrants 
than subjects of a tyrant. And he slew Marsyas, one 
of those whom he had advanced to positions of high 
command, for having dreamed that he killed him, 
declaring that this vision must have visited his sleep 
because in his waking hours he had purposed and 
planned such a deed. Yes, the man who was angry 
with Plato because he would not pronounce him the 
most valiant man alive, had a spirit as timorous as 
this, and so full of all the evils induced by cowardice. 

X. This tyrant’s son, as I have said, Dion saw to 
be dwarfed and deformed in character from his lack 
of education, and therefore exhorted him to apply 
himself to study, and to use every entreaty with 
the first of philosophers to come to Sicily, and, 
when he came, to become his disciple, in order that 
his character might be regulated by the principles of 
virtue, and that he might be conformed to that 
divinest and most beautiful model of all being, in 
obedience to whose direction the universe issues 
from disorder into order; in this way he would pro- 
cure great happiness for himself, and great happiness 
for his people, and that obedience which they now 
rendered dejectedly and under the compulsion of 
his authority, this his moderation and justice would 
base upon goodwill and a filial spirit, and he would 
become a king instead of a tyrant. For the “ada- 
mantine bonds” of sovereignty were not, as _ his 
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father used to say, fear and force and a multitude 
of ships and numberless barbarian body-guards, but 
goodwill and ardour and favour engendered by virtue 
and justice; these, though they were more flexible 
than the bonds of severity and harshness, were 
stronger to maintain a lasting leadership. And be- 
sides all this, it was mean and spiritless in a ruler, 
while his body was magnificently clothed and his 
habitation resplendent with luxurious furnishings, 
to be no more majestic in his intercourse and con- 
versation than an ordinary man, and not to insist 
that the royal palace of his soul should be adorned 
in meet and royal fashion. 

XI. Since Dion frequently gave him such advice, 
and artfully mingled with it some of Plato’s doc- 
trines, Dionysius was seized with a keen and even 
frenzied passion for the teachings and companionship 
of Plato. At once, then, many letters began to come 
to Athens from Dionysius, and many injunctions 
from Dion, as well as others from the Pythagorean 
philosophers of Italy, all of whom urged Plato to 
come and get control of a youthful soul now tossed 
about on a sea of great authority and power, and 
steady it by his weighty reasonings. Plato, accord- 
ingly, as he tells us himself,! out of shame more than 
any thing else, lest men should think him nothing 
but theory and unwilling to take any action; and 
further, because he expected that by the purification 
of one man, who was, as it were, a controlling factor, 
he would cure all Sicily of her distempers, yielded 
to these requests. 

But the enemies of Dion, afraid of the alteration 
in Dionysius, persuaded him to recall from exile 


1 Dpist. vii. p. 328. 
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Philistus, a man versed in letters and acquainted 
with the ways of tyrants, that they might have in 
him a counterpoise to Plato and philosophy. For 
Philistus at the outset had most zealously assisted in 
establishing the tyranny, and for a long time was 
commander of the garrison that guarded the citadel. 
There was a story, too, that he was very intimate 
with the mother of the elder Dionysius, and that 
the tyrant was not wholly ignorant of the fact. But 
when Leptines, who had two daughters by a woman 
whom he had corrupted when she was living with. 
another man and then taken to wife, gave one of 
them to Philistus without so much as telling Diony- 
sius, the tyrant was wroth, put the wife of Leptines 
into fetters and prison, and banished Philistus from 
Sicily. Philistus took refuge with some friends in 
Adria, and there, it would seem, in his leisure, com- 
posed the greater part of his history. For he did 
not return to Syracuse while the elder Dionysius 
was alive, but after his death, as I have said, the 
envy which the other courtiers felt towards Dion 
brought about his recall; they thought him a more 
suitable man for their purposes, and a stauncher 
friend of the tyranny. 

XII. Philistus, then, as soon as he had returned, 
was in close touch with the tyranny ; and there were 
others also who brought slanders and accusations 
against Dion to the tyrant, alleging that he had 
been in conference with Theodotes and Heracleides 
concerning a subversion of the government. For 
Dion had hopes, as it seems likely, that by means of 
the visit of Plato he could mitigate the arrogance 
and excessive severity of the tyranny, and con- 
vert Dionysius into a fit and lawful ruler; but if 
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Dionysius should oppose his efforts and refuse to be 
softened, he had determined to depose him and 
restore the civil power to the Syracusan people; not 
that he approved of a democracy, but he thought it 
altogether better than a tyranny in lack of a sound 
and healthy aristocracy. 

XIII. Such was the condition of affairs when Plato 
came to Sicily,! and in the first instances he met 
with astonishing friendliness and honour. For a 
royal chariot, magnificently adorned, awaited him 
as he left his trireme, and the tyrant offered a sacri- 
fice of thanksgiving for the great blessing that had 
been bestowed upon his government. Moreover, the 
modesty that characterized his banquets, the deco- 
rum of the courtiers, and the mildness of the tyrant 
himself in all his dealings with the public, inspired 
the citizens with marvellous hopes of his reforma- 
tion. There was also something like a general 
rush for letters and philosophy, and the palace was 
filled with dust, as they say, owing to the multitude 
of geometricians there.? After a few days had passed, 
there was one of the customary sacrifices of the 
country in the palace grounds; and when the herald, 
as was the custom, prayed that the tyranny might 
abide unshaken for many generations, it is said that 
Dionysius, who was standing near, cried: “Stop 
cursing us!” This quite vexed Philistus and _ his 
party, who thought that time and familiarity would 
render Plato’s influence almost irresistible, if now, 
after a brief intimacy, he had so altered and trans- 
formed the sentiments of the youthful prince. 


1 Soon after 368 B.c. 
2 (;eometrical figures were traced in loose sand strewn 
upon the floor. 
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XIV. They therefore no longer abused Dion one 
by one and secretly, but all together and openly, 
saying that he was manifestly enchanting and be- 
witching Dionysius with Plato’s doctrines, in order 
that the tyrant might of his own accord relinquish 
and give up the power, which Dion would then as- 
sume and devolve upon the children of Aristomache, 
whose uncle he was. And some pretended to be 
indignant that the Athenians, who in former times 
had sailed to Sicily with large land and sea forces, 
but had perished utterly without taking Syracuse, 
should now, by means of one sophist, overthrow the 
tyranny of Dionysius, by persuading him to dismiss 
his ten thousand body-guards, and abandon his four 
hundred triremes and his ten thousand horsemen 
and his many times that number of men-at-arms, 
in order to seek in Academic philosophy for a mys- 
terious good, and make geometry his guide to hap- 
piness, surrendering the happiness that was based 
on dominion and wealth and luxury to Dion and 
Dion’s nephews and nieces. 

As a consequence of all this, Dionysius became at 
first suspicious, and afterwards more openly angry 
and hostile, and just then a certain letter was secretly 
brought to him, which Dion had written to the Car- 
thaginian officials, urging them, whenever they should 
treat with Dionysius for peace, not to hold their in- 
terview without including him, since he would help 
them to arrange everything securely. This letter 
Dionysius read to Philistus, and after consulting 
with him, according to Timaeus, he beguiled Dion 
by a feigned reconciliation. That is, after moderate 
protestations and a declaration that their quarrel 
was at an end, he led him off alone beneath the 
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acropolis down to the sea, and then showed him the 
letter and accused him of conspiring with the Car- 
thaginians against him. And when Dion wished to 
defend himself, he would not suffer it, but at once 
placed him, just as he was, on board a small boat, 
and commanded the sailors in it to set him ashore 
in Italy. 

XV. At this proceeding, which seemed to men a 
cruel one, the women in the household of the tyrant 
put on mourning, but the citizens of Syracuse were 
cheered by the expectation of a revolution and a 
speedy change in the government, since Dion’s 
treatment caused such a commotion and the rest 
of the courtiers distrusted the tyrant. Dionysius 
saw this and was afraid, and sought to console the 
friends of Dion and the women by saying that he 
had not sent Dion into exile, but upon a journey, 
in order that his wrath at the man’s self-will when 
at home might not drive him to do him some 
worse wrong. He also handed over two ships to 
the kinsmen of Dion and bade them to put on 
board whatever property and servants of Dion’s 
they pleased and convey them to him in Pelopon- 
nesus. Now, Dion had great riches and an almost 
princely splendour of appointment in his way of 
living, and this his friends got together and con- 
veyed to him. Besides, many other things were sent 
to him from the women of the court and from his 
adherents, so that, as far as wealth and riches went, 
he was a brilliant figure among the Greeks, to whom 
the affluence of the exile gave some idea of the 

wer of the tyrant. 

XVI. As for Plato, Dionysius at once removed 
him to the acropolis, where he contrived to give 
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him a guard of honour under pretence of hospitable 
kindness, in order that he might not accompany 
Dion and bear witness to his wrongs. But after 
time and intercourse had accustomed Dionysius to 
tolerate his society and discourse, just as a wild 
beast learns to have dealings with men, he conceived 
a passion for him that was worthy of a tyrant, de- 
manding that he alone should have his love returned 
by Plato and be admired beyond all others, and he 
was ready to entrust Plato with the administration 
of the tyranny if only he would not set his friend- 
ship for Dion above that which he had for him. 
Now, this passion of his was a calamity for Plato, 
for the tyrant was mad with jealousy, as desperate 
lovers are, and in a short space of time would often 
be angry with him and as often beg to be reconciled; 
for he was extravagantly eager to hear his doctrines 
and share in his philosophical pursuits, but he dreaded 
the censure of those who tried to divert him from 
this course as likely to corrupt him. 

At this juncture, however, a war broke out, and 
he sent Plato away, promising him that in the summer 
he would summon Dion home. This promise, indeed, 
he immediately broke, but he kept sending to Dion 
the revenues from his property, and asked Plato to 
pardon his postponement of the time of Dion’s re- 
call, because of the war; as soon as peace was made 
he would summon Dion home, and he asked him to 
be quiet, and to attempt no revolution, and to say no 
evil of him to the Greeks. 

XVII. This Plato tried to effect, and kept Dion 
with him in the Academy, where he turned his at- 
tention to philosophy. Dion dwelt in the upper 
city of Athens! with Callippus, one of his acquaint- 

1 The ‘‘ upper city,” as distinguished from the Piraeus. 
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ances, but for diversion he bought a country-place, 
and afterwards, when he sailed to Sicily, he gave 
this to Speusippus, who was his most intimate friend 
at Athens. For Plato desired that Dion’s disposition 
should be tempered and sweetened by association 
with men of charming presence who indulged season- 
ably in graceful pleasantries. And such a man was 
Speusippus; wherefore Timon, in his ‘ Silli,’’ spoke 
of him as “ good at a jest.” And when Plato him- 
self was called upon to furnish a chorus of boys, 
Dion had the chorus trained and defrayed all the 
expense of its maintenance, and Plato encouraged 
in him such an ambition to please the Athenians, on 
the ground that it would procure goodwill for Dion 
rather than fame for himself. 

Dion used to visit the other cities also, where he 
shared the leisure and festal enjoyments of the 
noblest and most statesmanlike men, manifesting 
in his conduct with them nothing that was rude or 
arrogant or effeminate, but rather great modera- 
tion, virtue, and manliness, and a becoming devotion 
to letters and philosophy. This procured him the 
emulous goodwill of all men, and decrees of public 
honours from the cities. The Lacedaemonians even 
made him a citizen of Sparta, without any regard 
for the anger of Dionysius, although at that time the 
tyrant was their zealous ally against the Thebans. 
And it is related that Dion once went to pay a visit 
to Ptoeodorus the Megarian, upon his invitation. Now 
Ptoeodorus, it would seem, was one of the wealthy 
and influential men of the city; and when, therefore, 
Dion saw a crowd of people at his door, and a press 
of business, which made him difficult of access and 
hard to come at, he turned to his friends, who were 
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vexed and indignant at it, and said: “ Why should 
we blame this man? For we ourselves used to do 
just so in Syracuse.” 

XVIII. But as time went on, Dionysius became 
jealous of Dion and afraid of his popularity among 
the Greeks. He therefore stopped sending him his 
revenues, and handed his estate over to his own 
private stewards. However, with a desire to make 
head against the bad repute which he had also won 
among the philosophers on Plato’s account, he as- 
sembled at his court many men with a reputation 
for learning. But he was ambitious to surpass them 
all in discussion, and was therefore driven to use 
inaptly what he had imperfectly learned from Plato. 
So he yearned once more for that philosopher, and 
reproached himself for not having utilized his pres- 
ence to learn all that he should have learned. And 
since, like a tyrant, he was always extravagant in his 
desires and headstrong in all that he undertook, he 
set out at once to secure Plato, and, leaving no stone 
unturned, persuaded Archytas and his fellow Pytha- 
goreans to become sureties for his agreements, and 
to summon Plato; for it was through Plato, in the 
first place, that he had entered into friendly rela- 
tions with these philosophers. So they sent Arche- 
demus to Plato, and Dionysius also sent a trireme 
for him, and friends to entreat his return. He also 
wrote to him himself in clear and express terms, 
saying that no mercy should be shown to Dion unless 
Plato were persuaded to come to Sicily; but if he 
were persuaded, every mercy. Dion also received 
many injunctions from his wife and sister, that he 
should beg Plato to listen to Dionysius and not 
afford him an excuse for further severity. Thus it 
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1 SxvAAay as in Plato, Epist. vii. p. 346; Coraés retains 
the XixeAlay of the MSS. 
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was, then, that Plato, as he himself says, “came for 
the third time to the straits of Scylla, 


That he might once more measure back his way to 
fell Charybdis.””! 


XIX. His arrival filled Dionysius with great joy, 
and the Sicilians again with great hope; they all 
prayed and laboured zealously that Plato might 
triumph over Philistus, and philosophy over tyranny. 
The women also were very earnest in his behalf, 
and Dionysius gave him a special token of his trust, 
which no one else had, in the privilege of coming 
into his presence without being searched. The tyrant 
offered him, too, presents of money, much money 
and many times, but Plato would not accept them. 
Whereupon Aristippus of Cyrene, who was present 
on one of these occasions, said that Dionysius was 
safely munificent; for he offered little to men like 
him, who wanted more, but much to Plato, who 
would take nothing. 

After the first acts of kindness, however, Plato 
introduced the subject of Dion, and then there were 
postponements at first on the part of Dionysius, and 
afterwards faultfindings and disagreements. These 
were unnoticed by outsiders, since Dionysius tried 
to conceal them, and sought by the rest of his kind 
attentions and honourable treatment to draw Plato 
away from his goodwill towards Dion. And even 
Plato himself did not at first reveal the tyrant’s 
perfidy and falsehood, but bore with it and dis- 
sembled his resentment. But while matters stood 
thus between them, and no one knew of it, as they 

1 Odyssey, xii. 428, with slight adaptation from the first 
person. 
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supposed, Helicon of Cyzicus, one of Plato’s inti- 
mates, predicted an eclipse of the sun. This took 
place as he had predicted, in consequence of which 
he was admired by the tyrant and presented with a 
talent of silver. Thereupon Aristippus, jesting with 
the rest of the philosophers, said that he himself 
also could predict something strange. And when 
they besought him to tell what it was, “ Well, then,” 
said he, “I predict that ere long Plato and Dionysius 
will become enemies.” At last Dionysius sold the 
estate of Dion and appropriated the money, and re- 

moving Plato from his lodging in the palace garden, 
put him in charge of his mercenaries, who -had long 
hated the philosopher and sought to kill him, on 
the ground that he was trying to persuade Dionysius 
to renounce the tyranny and live without a body- 
guard. 

XX. Now when Archytas and his fellow Pytha- 
goreans learned that Plato was in such peril, they 
quickly sent a galley with an embassy, demanding 
him from Dionysius and declaring that Plato had 
taken them for sureties of his safety when he sailed 
to Syracuse. Dionysius sought to disprove his enmity 
to Plato by giving banquets in his honour and making 
kind provisions for his journey, and went so far as 
to say something like this to him: “I suppose, Plato, 
thou wilt bring many dire accusations against me to 
the ears of your fellow philosophers.” To this Plato 
answered with a smile: ‘ Heaven forbid that there 
should be such a dearth of topics for discussion in the 
Academy that any one mention thee.” Such, vhey 
say, was the dismissal of Plato; Plato’s own words)! 
however, do not entirely agree with this account. 


1 Epist. vii. p. 349 f. 
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XXI. But Dion was vexed by all this, and shortly 
afterwards became altogether hostile when he learned 
how his wife had been treated, on which matter 
Plato also spoke covertly in a letter to Dionysius. 
The case was as follows. After the expulsion of 
Dion, and when Dionysius was sending Plato back,} 
he bade him learn from Dion confidentially whether 
he would oppose his wife’s marrying another man ; 
for there was a report, whether true or concocted 
by Dion’s enemies, that his marriage had not proved 
agreeable to him, and that he did not live harmo- 
niously with his wife. Accordingly, after Plato came 
to Athens and had conferred with Dion about every- 
thing, he wrote a letter to the tyrant which spoke 
of other matters in a way that was clear to anybody, 
but of this particular matter in language that could 
be understood by Dionysius alone, saying that he 
had talked with Dion about that business, and that 
Dion would evidently be exceedingly angry if Dio- 
nysius should carry it through.? Now, as long as 
there were many hopes of a reconciliation, the tyrant 
took no violent measures with his sister, but suffered 
her to continue living with Dion’s young son; when, 
however, the estrangement was complete, and Plato, 
who had come to Sicily a second time, had been sent 
away in enmity, then he gave Arete in marriage, 
against her will, to Timocrates, one of his friends. 
And in this action, at least, he did not imitate the 
reasonableness of his father. 

For the elder tyrant also, as it would appear, had 
a sister, Theste, whose husband, Polyxenus, had be- 
come his enemy. When, therefore, Polyxenus was 


1 For the first time; cf. chapter xvi. 3. 
3 Cf. Hpist, xiii. p. 362 ad jin. 
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moved by fear to run away and go into exile from 
Sicily, the tyrant sent for his sister and upbraided 
her because she had been privy to her husband's 
flight and had not told her brother about it. But 
she, without consternation, and, indeed, without fear, 
replied: “ Dost thou think me, Dionysius, such a 
mean and cowardly wife that, had I known before- 
hand of my husband’s flight, I would not have sailed 
off with him and shared his fortunes? Indeed, I 
did not know about it; since it would have been 
well for me to be called the wife of Polyxenus the 
exile, rather than the sister of Dionysius the tyrant.”’ 
The tyrant is said to have admired Theste for this 
bold speech. And the Syracusans also admired the 
virtue of the woman, so that even after the dissolu- 
tion of the tyranny she retained the honours and 
services paid to royalty, and when she died, the 
citizens, by public consent, attended her funeral. 
This is a digression, it is true, but not a useless 
one. 

XXII. From this time on Dion turned his thoughts 
to war. With this Plato himself would have nothing 
to do, out of respect for his tie of hospitality with 
Dionysius, and because of his age. But Speusippus 
and the rest of his companions co-operated with Dion 
and besought him to free Sicily, which stretched out 
her arms to him and eagerly awaited his coming. 
For when Plato was tarrying in Syracuse, Speusippus, 
as it would appear, mingled more with its people 
and learned to know their sentiments; and though 
at first they were afraid of his boldness of speech, 
thinking it a trap set for them by the tyrant, yet 
in time they came to trust him. For all now spoke 
in the same strain, begging and exhorting Dion to 
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come without ships, men-at-arms, or horses; he was 
simply to come himself in a small boat, and lend the 
Sicilians his person and his name against Dionysius. 
Encouraged by this information from Speusippus, 
Dion collected mercenaries secretly and by the 
agency of others, concealing his purpose. He was 
assisted also by many statesmen and philosophers, 
such as Eudemus the Cyprian, on whose death 
Aristotle wrote his dialogue “On the Soul,’ and 
Timonides the Leucadian Furthermore, they en- 
listed on his side Miltas the Thessalian also, who 
wasaseer and had studied in the Academy. But 
of those who had been banished by the tyrant, and 
there were not less than a thousand of them, only 
twenty-five took part in the expedition; the rest 
played the coward and abandoned it. The rendez- 
vous was the island of Zacynthus, and here the 
soldiers were assembled. They numbered fewer than 
eight hundred, but they were all well known in con- 
sequence of many great campaigns, their bodies were 
exceptionally well trained, while in experience and 
daring they had no equals in the world, and were cap- 
able of inciting and inflaming to share their prowess 
all the host which Dion expected to have in Sicily. 
XXIII. At first, indeed, when these men heard 
that their expedition was directed against Dionysius 
and Sicily, they were full of consternation and de- 
nounced the enterprise, declaring that Dion, in a 
mad frenzy of anger, or in despair, was plunging 
into desperate undertakings ; they were also enraged 
at their own leaders and recruiting officers for not 
having told them at the very outset about the war. 
But when Dion addressed them, setting forth in 
detail the unsound condition of the tyranny, and 
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declaring that he was taking them, not as soldiers, 
but as commanders of the Syracusans and the rest 
of the Sicilians, who had long been ready for a 
revolt; and when, after Dion, Alcimenes, who was 
an Achaean of the highest birth and reputation and 
a member of the expedition, had argued with them, 
they were persuaded. 

It was now midsummer,! the Etesian winds? pre- 
vailed at sea, and the moon was at the full. Dion 
had prepared a magnificent sacrifice to Apollo, and 
marched in solemn procession to the temple with his 
soldiers, who were arrayed in full armour. After 
the sacrifice, he gave them a banquet in the stadium 
of the Zacynthians, where, as they reclined on their 
couches, they wondered at the splendour of the gold 
and silver beakers, and of the tables, for it passed 
the limits set by a private man’s fortune; they 
reasoned, too, that a man who was already past his 
prime and was master of such great affluence, would 
not engage in hazardous enterprises unless he had 
solid hopes of success, and friends over there who 
offered him unbounded resources. 

XXIV. But after the libations and the customary 
prayers, the moon was eclipsed. Now, to Dion this 
was nothing astonishing, for he knew that eclipses 
recurred at regular intervals, and that the shadow 
projected on the moon was caused by the interposi- 
tion of the earth between her and the sun. But 
since the soldiers, who were greatly disturbed, 
needed some encouragement, Miltas the seer stood 
up amongst them and bade them be of good cheer, 


1 357 B.C. 
2 Winds blowing steadily from the North during the 
summer. 
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and expect the best results; for the divine powers 
indicated an eclipse of something that was now re- 
splendent; but nothing was more resplendent than 
the tyranny of Dionysius, and it was the radiance of 
this which they would extinguish as soon as they 
reached Sicily. This interpretation, then, Miltas 
made public for all to know; but that of the bees, 
which were seen settling in swarms upon the sterns 
of Dion’s transports, he told privately to him and 
his friends, expressing a fear that his undertakings 
would thrive at the outset, but after a short season 
of flowering would wither away. It is said that 
Dionysius also had many portentous signs from 
Heaven. An eagle snatched a lance from one of 
his body-guards, carried it aloft, and then let it drop 
into the sea. Furthermore, the water of the sea 
which washed the base of the acropolis was sweet 
and potable for a whole day, as all who tasted it 
could see. Again, pigs were littered for him which 
were perfect in their other parts, but had no ears. 
This the seers declared to be a sign of disobedience 
and rebellion, since, as they said, the citizens would 
no longer listen to the commands of the tyrant; the 
sweetness of the sea-water indicated for the Syra- 
cusans a change from grievous and oppressive times 
to comfortable circumstances; an eagle, moreover, 
was servant of Zeus, and a spear, an emblem of 
authority and power, wherefore this prodigy showed 
that the greatest of the gods desired the utter dis- 
solution of the tyranny. Such, at all events, is the 
account which Theopompus has given. 

XXV. The soldiers of Dion filled two merchant- 
ships, and a third transport of small size, together 
with two thirty-oared galleys, accompanied these. 
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DION 
Moreover, besides the arms which his soldiers had, 
Dion carried two thousand shields, missiles and 
spears in great numbers, and a boundless store of 
provisions, that they might suffer no lack as they 
traversed the high sea. For they put themselves 
entirely at the mercy of winds and sea during their 
voyage, because they were afraid of the coast, and 
learned that Philistus was watching for them with 
a fleet at Iapygia. After sailing with a light and 
gentle breeze for twelve days, on the thirteenth 
they reached Pachynus, a headland of Sicily. Here 
Protus their pilot urged them to disembark with all 
speed, since, if they should be forced away from the 
shore, and should relinquish the headland which they 
had gained, they would be tossed about on the high 
sea for many days and nights, awaiting a south 
wind in the summer season. But Dion, fearing to dis- 
embark near the enemy, and wishing to land farther 
along the coast, sailed past Pachynus. Thereupon 
a boisterous wind from the north rushed down upon 
them, raised a great sea, and drove the ships away 
from Sicily, while flashes of lightning and peals of 
thunder, now that Arcturus was just rising, con- 
spired to pour down from the heavens a great storm 
of furious rain. The sailors were confounded by this 
and driven from their course, until on a sudden they 
saw that their ships were driving with the sea upon 
Cercina, off the coast of Africa, at a point where 
the island presented the roughest and most preci- 
pitous shore for their approach. Accordingly, after 
a narrow escape from being cast ashore and dashed 
to pieces on the rocks, they plied their punting-poles 
and forced their way along with great difficulty, until 
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the storm abated, when they learned from a vessel 
which they spoke that they were at what were called 
the Heads of the Great Syrtis. And now they were 
disheartened by the calm in which they found them- 
selves, and were drifting up and down, when a gentle 
southerly breeze was wafted to them from the land, 
although they were by no means expecting a south 
wind and could not believe in the change. Little 
by little, however, the wind freshened and grew 
strong, so that they spread all the sail they had, 
and praying to the gods, fled over the sea from 
Africa towards Sicily. For five days they ran swiftly 
on, and came to anchor at Minoa, a little town in 
that part of Sicily which the Carthaginians con- 
trolled. Now, it chanced that Synalus, the Cartha- 
ginian commander, was in the place, and he was a 
guest-friend of Dion’s. But not knowing of Dion’s 
presence or of his expedition, he tried to prevent 
his soldiers from landing. These, however, rushed 
on shore with their arms, and although they killed 
no one, since Dion had forbidden it because of his 
friendship with the Carthaginian, they put their 
opponents to flight, dashed into the place with the 
fugitives, and captured it. But as soon as the two 
commanders had met and greeted one another, Dion 
restored the city to Synalus, without doing it any 
harm, and Synalus entertained the soldiers and sup- 
plied Dion with what he wanted. 

XXVI. But what most of all encouraged them 
was the accidental absence of Dionysius from Syra- 
cuse; for it chanced that he had recently sailed 
with eighty ships to Italy. Therefore, even though 
Dion urged his soldiers to recruit themselves here 
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after their long hardships on the sea, they would not 
consent to it, so eager were they of themselves to 
seize their opportunity, but urged him to lead them 
towards Syracuse. Accordingly, he deposited his 
superfluous arms and baggage there, asked Synalus 
to send them to him as opportunity offered, and 
marched against Syracuse. As he was on his way 
thither, first he was joined by two hundred horse- 
men belonging to the Agrigentines who dwelt about 
Ecnomum, and then by men of Gela. 

But the report of his doings quickly flew to Syra- 
cuse, where Timocrates, who had married Dion’s 
wife, the sister of Dionysius, and who stood at the 
head of the tyrant’s friends now left in the city, 
speedily sent off a messenger to Dionysius with 
letters announcing the arrival of Dion. He himself, 
moreover, took steps to prevent any disturbances or 
tumults in the city, where all were greatly excited, 
but as yet kept quiet owing to their distrust and 
fear. But a strange misfortune befell the man who 
had been sent with the letters. After he had crossed 
to Italy and passed through the territory of Rhegium, 
and as he was hastening on to Dionysius at Caulonia, 
he met one of his acquaintances who was carrying 
an animal that had been recently sacrificed, and after 
accepting from him a portion of the flesh, went on 
his way with all speed. But after travelling part of 
the night, he was compelled by weariness to take a 
little sleep, and lay down, just as he was, in a wood 
by the side of the road. Then a wolf came to the 
spot, attracted by the scent, and seizing the flesh 
which had been fastened to the wallet in which the 
man had his letters, went off with it and the wallet 
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too. When the man awoke and perceived what had 
happened, he wandered about a long time in search 
of what he had lost, but could not find it, and there- 
fore determined not to go to the tyrant without the 
letters, but to run away and disappear. 

XXVII. Dionysius, therefore, was destined to learn 
of the war in Sicily late and from other sources; but 
meanwhile, as Dion proceeded on his march, he was 
joined by the Camarinaeans, and no small multitude 
of the rural Syracusans revolted and swelled his 
ranks. Moreover, the Leontines and Campanians 
who were guarding Epipolae! with Timocrates, in 
consequence of a false report which Dion sent to 
them that he would attack their cities first, deserted 
Timocrates and went off to assist their own peoples. 
When news of this was brought to Dion as he lay 
encamped near Acrae, he roused up his soldiers 
while it was still night and came to the river Ana- 
pus, which is ten furlongs distant from the city. 
There he halted and sacrificed by the river, ad- 
dressing his prayers to the rising sun, and on the 
instant the soothsayers declared that the gods 
promised him victory. When, too, the audience 
beheld Dion with a wreath on his head for the 
sacrifice, with one impulse they all crowned them- 
selves with wreaths. No fewer than five thousand 
men had joined him on the march, and though they 
were wretchedly armed with such weapons as came 
to hand, their enthusiasm made up for their lack of 
equipment, so that when Dion gave the word they 
advanced on the run, exhorting one another with 
joyful shouts to win their liberty. 


1 The plateau west of the city of Syracuse. See the note 
on Nicias, xvii. 1, 
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XXVIII. As for the Syracusans in the city, the 
men of note and cultivation, in fresh apparel, went 
to meet them at the gates, while the multitude set 
upon the tyrant’s friends and seized those called 
tale-bearers, wicked men whom the gods hated, who 
went up and down in the city busily mingling with 
the Syracusans and reporting to the tyrant the sen- 
timents and utterances of every one. These, then, 
were the first to suffer retribution, being beaten to 
death by those who came upon them; but Timo- 
crates, unable to join the garrison of the acropolis, 
took horse and dashed out of the city, and as he 
fled, filled everything with fear and confusion, ex- 
aggerating the strength of Dion, that he might not 
be thought to have abandoned the city through fear 
of any trivial danger. Meanwhile Dion drew near the 
city and was presently seen, leading the way himself 
in brilliant armour, with his brother Megacles on one 
side of him, and on the other, Callippus the Athenian, 
both crowned with garlands. A hundred of his 
mercenaries followed Dion as a body-guard, and his 
officers led the rest in good order, the Syracusans 
looking on and welcoming as it were a sacred religious 
procession for the return of liberty and democracy 
into the city, after an absence of forty-eight years. 

XXIX. After Dion had entered the city by the 
Temenitid gate, he stopped the noise of the people 
by a blast of the trumpet, and made proclamation 
that Dion and Megacles, who were come to over- 
throw the tyranny, declared the Syracusans and the 
rest of the Sicilians free from the tyrant. Then, 
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wishing to harangue the people himself, he went 
up through the Achradina,! while on either side of 
the street the Syracusans set out tables and sacri- 
ficial meats and mixing-bowls, and all, as he came to 
them, pelted him with flowers, and addressed him 
with vows and prayers as if he were a god. Now, 
there stood below the acropolis and the Pentapyla 
a tal] and conspicuous sun-dial, which Dionysius had 
set up. Mounted upon this, Dion harangued the 
citizens and exhorted them to assert their liberty. 
And they, in their joy and affection, made Dion and 
Megacles generals with absolute powers, and besides, 
at their wish and entreaty, chose twenty colleagues 
to hold office with them, half of whom were of those 
who had come back from exile with Dion. To the 
soothsayers, moreover, it seemed a most happy omen, 
that Dion, when he harangued the people, had put 
under his feet the ambitious monument of the tyrant ; 
but because it was a sun-dial upon which he stood 
when he was elected general, they feared that his 
enterprise might undergo some speedy change of 
fortune. After this, Dion captured Epipolae and set 
free the citizens who were imprisoned there ; then he 
walled off the acropolis. On the seventh day Diony- 
sius put in with his fleet and entered the acropolis, 
and waggons brought Dion the armour and weapons 
which he had left with Synalus. These he distri- 
buted among the citizens as far as they would go, and 
all the rest equipped themselves as best they could 
and zealously offered their services as men-at-arms. 
XXX. At first, Dionysius sent envoys privately to 
Dion and tried to make terms with him; then, when 
Dion bade him confer publicly with the Syracusans, 


1 An extension of the city, covering the eastern part of 
the plateau of Fpipolae. Fe 
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@s édevOepors odour, éyevoro Aoyor Sta TeV 
m pea Bewv Tapa Tod TUpavvou prravpwror, po- 
pov Umurxvoupevoy petpiornTa Kal paot@yny 
TTPATELO”, av ay avtol oopynpor yevovTac. 
Taira, éexevalov ot Zupaxovarot. Aioy 5 ame- 
Kpivaro Tots mpecBeoe py diaréyec Oat T pos 
avrovs Avovic.ov, «& pn THY a xn adinaw: 
agévre dé  cupm pagerv adevav autos, Kay ado TL 
TOV petpiov Suvntat, penyNMEvos TAS oixeLorntos. 

TaiTa Atovicros emnvel, Kat may Emre e Tpéo- 
Bets xerXevov Hucewy | Teas els THD ax pomroduy TOV 
Lupaxovoiwy, ols Ta pev meiOwv, Ta Oe met opevos: 
draréberar TEept TAY KOLWT TumpepovTav. éméu- 
pOnoav ov avd pes ™ pos auTov ods Aiov éboxt- 
pace. Kal AOyos TONUS €x THS akpas els TOUS 
Lupaxove tous katne. Atoviciov adnoew 7H 
Tupawviba kal padXov éavtod tmoinoecOar! yapiv 
} Aiwvos. 

"Hp 8 Soros 1) mpoamoinats airy tov Tupdy- 
vou Kal oxevwpia Kata TOV Lupaxouaiov. TOUS 
pev yap éMovras ™ pos auTOV éK Tis TOEWS 
ouyKreloas elxe, TOUS dé praBopopovs 7 pos dp- 
Opov éurrAncas axpdrov pou@ Tpos TO TeEpLTel- 
Yio pa TOY Lupaxovaiwy epiie: yevouerns O€ THs 
7 poo Borns dvedrria Tou Kal TOV BapBapov Opa- 
oel TOANG kat GopvBo cadatpovvtwy To Statet- 
Xeo we Kal Tots Lupaxovatos emupepopever, ovdels 
eTOALG péveov apuverOat, mrqv TOV Eévwv Tov 
Aiwvos, of mpwtov aia Bopevor TOV JopuBov 
éEeBonOncav. ovd ovtor dé tis BonOeias tov 


' wothoeo@a: a correction by Sintenis of the MSS. wohoa- 
o@a:, which Coraés omits and Bekker brackets. 
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on the ground that they were a free people, the envoys 
brought generous propositions from the tyrant, who 
promised such moderate taxes and easy military ser- 
vice as the people themselves should agree to by 
vote. These offers were derided by the Syracusans, 
and Dion made answer to the envoys that Dionysius 
was not to confer with them unless he renounced his 
sovereignty ; but on his renouncing this, Dion would 
himself procure immunity for him, and any other 
reasonable privilege that was in his power, mindful 
of the close relationship between them. These con- 
ditions Dionysius approved, and again sent envoys, 
bidding some of the Syracusans to come to the 
acropolis, where, both parties making concessions, 
he would confer with them concerning the common 
good. Accordingly, men were sent to him whom 
Dion approved. And frequent reports came to the 
Syracusans from the citadel that Dionysius would 
renounce the tyranny, and would do this to please 
himself rather than Dion. 

But this was a treacherous pretence on the part of 
the tyrant, and a piece of knavery directed against the 
Syracusans. For he kept in close custody the depu- 
tation that came to him from the city, and towards 
morning plied his mercenaries with strong wine and 
sent them on a dash against the siege-wall about the 
acropolis. The attack was unexpected, and the Bar- 
barians, with great boldness and loud tumult, began 
to tear down the cross-wall and attack the Syracusans, 
so that no one dared to stand on the defensive, except 
the mercenaries of Dion, who first noticed the dis- 
turbance and came to the rescue. And even these 
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TpoTrov auveppovovy ovd eianKovov vie Kpavyiis 
Kal Tras Tov pevyovtov Lupakovotwv ava- 
mepuppevey auTois Kal StexDeovtar, piv ye én 
Atop, érel Néyovtos ovdels KaTHKOVEY, Epy@ TO 
1 pAaKTéov _ Upnynoacbat Bovdopevos euBarrev 
T p@Tos eis TOUS BapBapovs. kab yiverat mepl 
auTov Feira Kal dew payn, Lan tal ovx 
HTTOv v vo TOV Todepiov 7 TOV pi deov" Gpynoav 
yap &ua raves éuBonaarres. O e Hv mev HON 
Baptrepos 6b raxtay y KaTa TOLOUTOUS ayévas, 
anrKn Sé Kal dune TOUS * wpoo pepopevous bio rd- 
pevos Kal GVAKOTTTO@V TET P@OKETAL Aoyxn THY 
xetpa, T pos dé a addXra Bern Kal tas éx Xeupos 
TANYAS MoOALs Oo Oapak ipkece dua THs aomibos 
Sopact ToAAols Kal Aoyxaus TUTFTOMEVOS” ov 
kataxrac bevtov KATETETEY O Aiwy. eiTa avap- 
macdels ur Tov TTPATLOTODY éxeivors per nye 
pova Tupaovidny eméea THT eD, autos 6€ THY oN 
intr@ Teptehavvev Tous TE upaxovatous émave 
puyis, Kab TOV Eevov TOUS pudarrovras THY 
“Axpaderny avactncas érfye tois BapBapos 
aknTas éxTreTovnpevols Kal ™ poOupous arrav0@- 
ol 78m Tpos TH Teipav. edrrioavres yap apa 
TH 7 porn peen THY Tow atracay é£ Fs Se 
nadezew, elTa Tapa Sofav € evTuyxavovres avdpact 
TAK TALS Kad paytpols aver TEXovTo mpos THY 
GK pOTTONLY. ers &é padrov, ws évédwxay, em iKes- 
pévary Ttav EXXAjver T parr ojLevor KatexreloOnoay 
els TO TeLXOs, éBSounxovta per Kat _Técoapas 
amoxteivavtes Tov peta Aiwvos, éavtav 6é 
qjoAXous aToBanovTes. 


1 rovs the article is suggested by Sintenis. 
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knew not how to render aid, nor could they hear 
what was said to them, owing to the shouts and wild 
movements of the fugitive Syracusans, who mingled 
confusedly with them and broke through their ranks. 
But at last Dion, since no one could hear his orders, 
wishing to show by his example what should be 
done, charged foremost into the Barbarians. Then 
there arose about him a fierce and dreadful battle, 
since he was recognized by the enemy as well as by 
his friends, and all rushed towards him at the same 
time with loud shouts. He was now, by reason of 
his age, too unwieldy for such struggles, but he with- 
stood and cut down his assailants with vigour and 
courage until he was wounded in the hand with a 
lance ; besides, his breastplate hardly sufficed to resist 
the other missiles and hand-to-hand thrusts, and he 
was smitten through his shield by many spears and 
lances, and when these were broken off he fell to 
‘the ground. Then, after he had been snatched away 
by his soldiers, he put Timonides in command of 
these, while he himself, mounting a horse, rode about 
the city rallying the flying Syracusans, and bringing 
up a detachment of his mercenaries who were guard- 
ing Achradina, led them against the Barbarians,— 
fresh and eager reserves against a worn-out foe, and 
one that already despaired of his cause. For they 
had expected at their first onset to overrun and 
occupy the whole city, and now that they had un- 
expectedly encountered men who could smite and 
fight, they retired towards the acropolis. But as 
they gave ground, the Greeks pressed all the harder 
upon them, so that they turned their backs and were 
driven into the shelter of the citadel ; they had slain 
seventy-four of Dion’s men, and had lost many of 
their own number. és 
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XXXI. Tevopevns dé amr pas THS viens ot 


pev LupaKxovarot TOUS Févous éxaTOV pais éoTe- 
pdvecay, ot &é Eevor Aiwva Xpua@ oTepave. 
KIpUKES dé Tapa, tod Acovuciov xaréBasvov 
emlo TONGS 7 pos Aiwva Tapa TOY oixelov yuvat- 
K@V KopitovTes. bia o ny éEwOev emeyeypap- 
pévn, “TO Tatpi, map’ ‘Inrmapivou:” tovto yap 
si dvopa 7@ Aiwvos vip. KabToL onal Tipacos 
€Taioy avrov amo Tis pT pos “Aperns Kanel- 
i a Tepavidy dé paAXov, ws olomat, mept ye 
TOUT@Y Ta TEVTEOY, avdpi pir xal TVTTPATLATH 
Alwvos. ai péev ovv adXat toils Lupaxovaioes 
aveyvacOnaav émicToNal TroAAas ixeatas car 
Senoets € éxougat mapa TOV yuvarKaw, Thy 5é Tapa 
Tov Tatoos elvat Soxovoay ovK éwvTwY iy 8 mapa 
AvVOHvat Bracdpevos o Aiwy éduoev. é mapa 
Too Atovuciou, tois pev- ray pos TOV, 
Aiwva, tots 5é mpaypace ™pos Tovs Yu axovat- 
ous Siareyopévou, ox ipa pev éxouea denoews xal 
Sixaroroyias, oTUryKerpern b¢ ™pos draBorny TOU 
Aiwvos. vmouvnoes TE yap Hoa av umép THS 
Tupavvidos em pate Tpodupes, Kai Kara TOV 
gidtatov amrevhas TWMATOY, aderdis ral TEKVOU 
Kal yuvarros, emuony pers TE dewal pet’ odogpup 
pov, Kal TO padrAtoTa KLWHoAaY avToOD, aftovvros 
pn Kabatpeiy, adr maparapBavery THY TUpaD- 
vida, pnd €AevGepody praobvras avOparrous Kal 
pynotKaKovvTas, Grd aurov apxev, wapéxovtTa 
tots pirous Kal oiKxetors THY dopdndeav. 
XXXII. "Avayivec kopevory dé rovTwy ovx, 
Smrep Hv Sixacov, ELonet TOUS Lupaxovaious éK- 
mAnrrecOas Thy amdberav Kal Thy peyarowuyxiav 
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XXXI. The victory was a brilliant one, and the 
Syracusans rewarded Dion’s mercenaries with a hun- 
dred minas, while the mercenaries honoured Dion 
with a wreath of gold. And now heralds came down 
from Dionysius bringing letters to Dion from the 
women of his family. There was also one addressed 
outside, “To his father, from Hipparinus”’ ; for this 
was the name of Dion’s son. Timaeus, it is true, 
says he was called Aretaeus, from his mother Arete ; 
but on this point at least, in my opinion, Timonides 
is rather to be trusted, who was a friend and fellow- 
soldier of Dion’s. Well, then, the rest of the letters 
were read aloud to the Syracusans, and contained 
many supplications and entreaties from the women ; 
but that which purported to be from Dion’s son, the 
people would not allow to be opened in public. 
Dion, however, insisted upon it, and opened the 
letter. It was from Dionysius, who nominally ad- 
dressed himself to Dion, but really to the Syracu- 
sans; and it had the form of entreaty and justification, 
but was calculated to bring odium on Dion. For 
there were reminders of his zealous services in behalf 
of the tyranny, and threats against the persons of 
his dearest ones, his sister, children, and wife; there 
were also dire injunctions coupled with lamenta- 
tions, and, what affected him most of all, a demand 
that he should not abolish, but assume, the tyranny ; 
that he should not give liberty to men who hated 
him and would never forget their wrongs, but take 
the power himself, and thereby assure his friends 
and kindred of their safety. 

XXXII. When all this had been read aloud, it did 
not occur to the Syracusans, as it should have done, 
to be astonished at the firmness and magnanimity of 
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tod Aiwvos tirép tev Kadov Kal Sixatwy ani- 
aoxyupilopéevov mpos TotavTas oiKeoTnTas, ANN 
Umowias Kal PoBou NaBovtes apyy, os peyarns 
ovans avayKns éxeivm peldccOar Tod Tupdavvou, 
mpos éTépous On mpootatas améBXerrov: Kal 
pddtota tuvOavopevoe Katatrely “Hpaxretdnv 
avertonOncav. Hv dé rav duydbeav ‘Hpaxnreidns, 
oTpaTnyixos pev avOpwios Kal yvepipos ad’ 
nyewovias iv éoxe Tapa Tois Tupavvols, ovK 
apapws 5é THY yvauNv, GAXA Tpos TavTa Kovdos, 
necota ¢ BéBatos ev Kowwvia mpayudrav apynv 
éyovtav cal So—av. ovtos év IleXorovynaw mpos 
Aiwva otactacas éyvw xa’ avrov idStoaroXos 
Thelv él TOV TUPaVVoY, Els TE TUPaKoVaas adiKo- 
pevos ETA Tpinpere Kal TpLot Trotots Arovictov 
pev avOus edpe TrepiTeTerytopevor, érnpyévous Se 
Tous upakovoiovs. evOvs obv vmedvero THY 
TOV TOAAY Kap, Exwy péev Te Kal dvoet m- 
Oavov Kat xuvntixoyv 6yXow Oepatreved Oat Cntoiv- 
Tos, uToAapBavey O€ Kal peTaywv pdov adtous, 
of TO aeuvov Tov Aiwvos ws Bapv Kai dvam7oXi- 
TEVTOV aTreaTpephovTo Sia THY yeyevnuevny ex Tov 
Kpatei dveow Kat Opacvrnta, mpo tov Simos 
elvay TO OnuaywyeicBat Oérovtes. 

XXXIII. Kai wparov pév eis exxrAnoiav ad’ 
avuT@v auvdpapovres ethovto tov ‘Hpakndetdnv 
vavapyov. eémel b€ Aiwy mapedOov nriato THY 
éxeive Sidopmévny apyny apaipecw elvar tHS TWpo- 
Tepov avT@ Sedopévys, ovKéTe yap avToxpatwp 
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Dion, who was resisting in behalf of honour and 
justice such strong claims of relationship, but they 
found occasion for suspecting and fearing him, on 
the ground that he was under a strong necessity of 
sparing Dionysius, and at once turned their eyes 
towards other leaders. And particularly, when they 
learned that Heracleides was putting in to the har- 
bour, they were all excitement. Now, Heracleides 
was one of the exiles, a man of military capacity and 
well known for the commands which he had held 
under the tyrants, but irresolute, fickle, and least to 
be relied upon as partner in an enterprise involving 
power and glory. He had quarrelled with Dion in 
Peloponnesus, and had resolved to sail on his own 
account and with his own fleet against the tyrant; 
but when he reached Syracuse, with seven triremes 
and three transports, he found Dionysius once more 
beleaguered, and the Syracusans elated with victory. 
At once, then, he sought to win the favour of the 
multitude, having a certain natural gift of persuading 
and moving a populace that seeks to be courted, and 
- winning them over to his following all the more 
easily because they were repelled by the gravity of 
Dion. This they resented as severe and out of 
place in a public man, because their power had 
given them license and boldness, and they wished 
to be flattered by popular leaders before they were 
really a people. 

XXXIIJI. So,to begin with, they held an assembly 
of their own calling, and chose Heracleides admiral. 
But Dion came forward and protested that in giving 
this office to Heracleides, they had done away with 
that which they had before given to him, for he 
would no longer be general with absolute powers 
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peveryv, Av aAXos nynras TaV Kata Odracca), 
dxovres oi LvpaKxovarot wad areyndpicavto 
TOV “Hpaxretdnv. yevomeveny dé TOUTM@Y peTa- 
meprpdpevos avrov o Aliwy oixade, Kal piKpa 
peprpapevos, @S OU Karors ovee  TuppepovTas & uTrEp 
do&ns oractavovtTa Tpos avrov épy KaLp@ pomijs 
ohiryns Seouév mpos amra@neav, adits éxxhnotay 
avros cuvayaryav pavapxov amébeuEe Tov “Hpa- 
Kretdny, Kar Tob TWMATOS éreioe puranny Sobvat 
TOUS modiTas, damep auros elyev. o 6 TO wey 
hoy Kat T@ oXpaTe Tov Aiwva Oeparrevov Kat 
Xapuw omodory av eve mapnorovber TANTELVOS, 
UTNPET@Y TO KENEVOMEVOY, Kpupa b¢ TOUS TroANovS 
cal VE@TEpLaT AS dtapbeipwv Kal broxwoyv, Gopu- 
Boas tov Aiwva mepréBadnev, els Atracav droplay 


cabtordpevov. elre yap aceevar xerevor Atovv- 


oLov Umdarrovbov ex THS axpas, dca Born elxe 
peiderbar Kab meprow lew exelvov, elre AUTELY fA1) 
Bovdopevos emt TiS modopKias noux dor, dva- 
Tnpely édoxer TOY TOAEHOY, @S paAXov apyot Kat 
KATATAHTTOLTO TOUS ToNiTas. 

XXXIV. *Hyv € tes Yous, avOpwiros ex trovn- 
pias Kal Opacutntos evdoxt pan wane TOUS 2upa- 
Kovaiols, meptovoiay Tyyoupévous é evdepias TO 
péxpt ToLovtay avetcBar TH Tmappyoiay. ovTos 
émtBovrevov Aiwr mparov fev éxxrnolas ovans 
dvaaras ToAAa TOUS Zupaxovatous éXordopnaey, 
eb 7) TUVLATLY ws ema nKTOU ral pedvovens 
amrnddary pévor tupavyidos éypnyopota Kat yynpovra 
deatroTny eihngactv: érretTa pavepov TOU Aiwvos 
éy0 pov avadelEas ¢ éavTov TOTE pev €x TIS dyopas 
aTirbe, TH 8 votepaia yumvos WhO Sid Tips 
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if another should have command of the navy. Then 
the Syracusans reluctantly revoked the appointment 
of Heracleides. When this had been done, Dion 
summoned Heracleides to his house and gently re- 
proached him, on the ground that he was not acting 
well or wisely in quarrelling. with him for honours 
at a crisis where a slight impulse might ruin their 
cause. Then he himself called a fresh assembly and 
appointed Heracleides admiral, and persuaded the 
citizens to give him a body-guard, like his own. In 
word and mien, now, Heracleides paid court to Dion, 
acknowledged his thanks to him, and attended sub- 
missively upon him, performing his commands; but 
in secret he perverted and stirred up the multitude 
and the revolutionaries, and encompassed Dion with 
disturbances which reduced him to utter perplexity. 
For if he advised to let Dionysius leave the citadel 
under a truce, he would be charged with sparing and 
preserving him ; and if, wishing to give no offence, 
he simply continued the siege, it would be said 
that he was protracting the war, in order that he 
might the longer be in command and overawe the 
citizens. 

XXXIV. Now, there was a certain Sosis, a man 
whose baseness and impudence gave him renown in 
Syracuse, where it was thought that abundance of 
liberty could only be shown by such license of speech 
as his. This man, with hostile designs upon Dion, 
first rose in an assembly and roundly abused the 
Syracusans for not comprehending that they had 
merely exchanged a stupid and drunken tyrant for a 
watchful and sober master; and having thus declared 
himself an open enemy of Dion, he left the assembly. 
Next, on the following day he was seen running 
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TONEWS Oéwr avaTrA€ws aiparos THY Keparnv Kal 
TO 7 powrroy, as 57 Tivas pevywv Ov@KovTas. 
éuBarov 5é TovevTos eis THY ayopapy édeyer vo 
trav Eévwv Tov Aiwvos émiBeBovrciabat, cal Thy 
Keparny emedelxvue TeTpwperny Kab ToAous 
eixe TOUS cuvayavaxTovyTas Kal TUVLTTAPEVOUS 
Kara TOU Aiwvos, as Seuva Kal TUpAavYLKa TpaT- 
TovTos, é& povors kal Kwdbvors TOV TOMT OY 
apaipetras Ty jTappnotayv. ov pay anAd, Kaimep 
axpitou Kat Tapaxwcous exxAnotas yevomerns, 
mapeav o Alwy amedoyeiTo Kat TOV Loo 
an epaive TOV Avovuciou Sopupopwy é évos adedgov 
évTa Kal ov éxeivou TETELT LEVOY TTATIdgaL Kal 
cuvrapagar THY TOMY, ovdewas Atovucip cwrn- 
pias ovons, 7 IY THS exelvorv amiatias Kab dta- 
ghopas ™pos avrous. dua & of pev tarpol Tov 
wardos TO Tpadpua xatapavOdvovres eipioxov 
ef ememonis paddov n Katapopas yeryevnpevov. 
at pev yap vo Eigpous mArnyat padora TO péaov 
vo Bdpous mélovat, TO dé Tob Xwa dos hemrov 
nv Storou Kal TONNAS elyev apyas, @S etKos, UT’ 
arynoovos a ayievTos, elta avOts émrayovTos. Tyicov 
dé Tives TOV yopipav Evpov xopuiCovtes els. THY 
éxxAnotay, Kal Sunyoupevor Badifovow avrois 
xal” odov aTaVThG at Tov {wou n pay Wevov Kat 
AéyovTa ghevyey tovs Aiwvos Eevous @S apTtias 
Ur éxelvywy TETPwMLEVOS evdvs ovv SiwKovres 
dvO pwrrov | Mev ovdeva AaPeiv, Ud tTétpav dé 
KotAny kel wevov idetv Evpov, dev éxetvos adbOn 
T POG EPYOMEVOS. 

XXXV. "Hv pev ovv i6n poyOnpa ta wept Tov 
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through the city almost naked, his head and face 
covered with blood, as though he were trying to 
escape pursuit. In this condition he dashed into 
the assembly and told the people there that he had 
been set upon by Dion’s mercenaries, and showed 
them his head with its wounds. He found many to 
share his resentment and take sides with him against 
Dion, who, they said, was committing dire acts of 
tyranny, if by murder and peril of life he sought to 
rob the citizens of their free speech. However, 
although the assembly had become confused and 
tumultuous, Dion came forward and showed in his 
own defence that Sosis was a brother of one of the 
body-guards of Dionysius, and had been induced by 
him to raise confusion and faction among the citizens, 
since there was no safety for Dionysius except in 
their mutual distrust and dissension. At the same 
time, too, the physicians examined the wound of 
Sosis and discovered that it had been made by 
razure rather than by a downright blow. For the 
blows of a sword, by reason of its weight, make 
wounds that are deepest in the middle, but that of 
Sosis was shallow all along, and intermittent, as 
would be natural if he stopped his work on account 
of pain, and then began it again. Besides, certain 
well known persons brought a razor to the assembly, 
and stated that as they were walking along the 
street, Sosis met them, all bloody, and declaring 
that he was running away from Dion’s mercenaries, 
by whom he had just been wounded; at once, then, 
they ran after them, and found no one, but saw a 
razor lying under a hollow rock in the quarter from 
which Sosis had been seen to come. 

XXXV. Well, then, the case of Sosis was already 
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Ldow* mpooyevouévwy 5é rovtois Tois éXéyyxors 
olKeTOV KATAaLapTUpOUVTOY ws ett VUKTOS EFENOOL 
povos éywv To Eupoy, of Te KaTnyopodyTes TOU 
Aiwvos drexapnoay & Te Sijpos Katayndicapevos 
Odvatov Tov Ywotdos SinrAAdooeto TO Aiwrt. 
Tovs 5€ ptaPodhapovs oddév Hrrov év vrroviats 
elyov, cal padtoTa TOV TAELOTwWY aywVwY pds 
Tov TUpavvoy On ywopévwvy Kata OdraTTAaD, 
érret0n Didsotos Heev €& “lamuyias éywv moddas 
tpinpets Arovucia BonOnowv, xal rav Eévwv 
OVTOY OTALTOY OVSEmiay ere xpHovw évopulov etvar 
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desperate ; but when, in addition to these proofs, 
his servants testified that while it was still night he had 
left the house alone and carrying the razor, Dion's 
accusers withdrew, and the people, after condemning 
Sosis to death, were reconciled with Dion. 

However, they were none the less suspicious of 
his mercenaries, and especially so, now that most 
of the struggles against the tyrant were carried on 
at sea, since Philistus had come from lapygia with a 
large number of triremes to help Dionysius; and since 
the mercenaries were men-at-arms, they thought them 
of no further use for the war, nay, they felt that even 
these troops were dependent for protection upon the 
citizens themselves, who were seamen, and derived 
their power from their fleet. And they were still 
more elated by a successful engagement at sea, in 
which they defeated Philistus, and then treated him 
in a barbarous and savage fashion. Ephorus, it is true, 
says that when his ship was captured, Philistus slew 
himself; but Timonides, who was engaged with Dion 
in all the events of this war from the very first, in 
writing to Speusippus the philosopher, relates that 
Philistus was taken alive after his trireme had run 
aground, and that the Syracusans, to begin with, 
stripped off his breast-plate and exposed his body, 
almost naked, to insult and abuse, although he was 
now an old man; then, that they cut off his head, 
and gave his body to the boys of the city, with 
orders to drag it through Achradina and throw it 
into the stone quarries. And Timaeus, enlarging 
upon these indignities, says that the boys tied a rope 
to the lame leg of the dead Philistus and dragged 
his body through the city, while all the Syracusans 
mocked and jeered as they saw drawn about by the 
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leg the man who had said to Dionysius that he must 
not run away from his tyranny on a swift horse, but 
wait until he was dragged from it by the leg. And 
yet Philistus has stated explicitly that this was said 
to Dionysius by another, and not by himself. 

XXXVI. But Timaeus, finding a fair excuse for 
his animosity in the zeal and fidelity which Philistus 
showed in behalf of the tyranny, gluts himself with 
the slanders against him. Now, those who were 
wronged by Philistus while he lived may perhaps be 
pardoned for carrying their resentment to the length 
of maltreating his unconscious body; but those who 
in later times write histories of that period, and who 
were not harmed by his life, but avail themselves 
of his writings, owe it to his reputation not to 
reproach him, in insolent and scurrilous language, 
for calamities in which fortune may involve even the 
best of men. However, Ephorus also is unsound in 
heaping praises upon Philistus; for, although he is 
most skilful in furnishing unjust deeds and base 
natures with specious motives, and in discovering 
decorous names for them, still, even he, with all his 
artifice, cannot extricate himself from the charge of 
having been the greatest lover of tyrants alive, and 
more than any one else always an emulous admirer 
of luxury, power, wealth, and marriage alliances of 
tyrants. Verily, he who neither praises the conduct 
of Philistus, nor gloats insultingly over his misfor- 
tunes, takes the fittest course. 

XXXVII. After the death of Philistus, Dionysius 
sent to Dion offering to surrender to him the acro- 
polis, his munitions of war, and his mercenaries, 
with five months’ full pay for these, and demanding 
for himself the privilege of retiring unmolested into 
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Italy, and of enjoying during his residence there the 
revenues of Gyarta, a large and rich tract in the 
territory of Syracuse, extending from the sea to the 
interior of the island. Dion, however, would not 
accept these terms, but bade him apply to the Syra- 
cusans, and these, hoping to take Dionysius alive, 
drove away his ambassadors. Upon this, the tyrant 
handed over the citadel to Apollocrates, his eldest 
son, while he himself, after watching for a favourable 
wind and putting on board his ships the persons and 
property that he held most dear, eluded the vigilance 
of Heracleides the admiral, and sailed off. 

Heracleides was now stormily denounced by the 
citizens, whereupon he induced Hippo, one of their 
leaders, to make proposals to the people for a distri- 
bution of land, urging that liberty was based on 
equality, and slavery on the poverty of those 
who had naught. Supporting Hippo, and heading a 
faction which overwhelmed the opposition of Dion, 
Heracleides persuaded the Syracusans to vote this 
measure, to deprive the mercenaries of their pay, 
and to elect other generals, thus ridding themselves 
of the severities of Dion. So the people, attempting, 
as it were, to stand at once upon their feet after 
their long sickness of tyranny, and to act the part 
of independence out of season, stumbled in their 
undertakings, and yet hated Dion, who, like a 
physician, wished to subject the city to a strict 
and temperate regimen. 

XXXVIIT. As they met in assembly to assign new 
commands, the time being midsummer, extraordinary 
peals of thunder and evil portents from the heavens 
occurred for fifteen days together, and dispersed the 
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people, whose superstitious fears prevented them 
from appointing other generals. And when, after 
waiting for settled fair weather, the popular leaders 
were proceeding to hold the elections, a draught-ox, 
who was quite accustomed to crowds, but now for 
some reason or other got angry at his driver and 
broke away from the yoke, made a dash for the 
theatre, and at once dispersed and scattered the 
people in disorderly flight ; then he ran, plunging and 
throwing everything into confusion, over as much of 
the rest of the city as the enemy afterwards occupied. 
However, the Syracusans paid no heed to al] this, but 
elected twenty-five generals, one of whom was Hera- 
cleides; they also sent secretly and without his 
knowledge to Dion’s mercenaries, and tried to get 
them to leave his service and come over to their 
side, promising them even an equality of civic rights. 
They, however, would not listen to these proposals, 
but showing fidelity and zeal, took their weapons in 
their hands, put Dion in their midst, encompassed 
him about, and tried to conduct him out of the city, 
doing violence to no one, but roundly reviling those 
whom they encountered for their base ingratitude. 
Then the citizens, seeing that the mercenaries were 
few in number and did not offer to attack, despised 
them, and having become far more numerous than 
they, set upon them, thinking to overpower them 
easily before they got out of the city, and slay 
them all. 

XXXIX. And now Dion, seeing that fortune com- 
pelled him either to fight against his fellow citizens 
or perish with his mercenaries, fervently besought 
the Syracusans, stretching out his hands to them, 
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and pointing out to them the acropolis, which was 
full of enemies peering over the walls and watching 
what was going on below; but since no entreaties 
could stay the onset of the multitudes, and the city, 
like a ship at sea, was at the mercy of the blasts of its 
demagogues, he ordered his mercenaries not to make 
a charge, but simply to run towards their assailants 
with loud cries and brandishing of weapons; which 
being done, not a Syracusan stood his ground, but 
all promptly took to flight along the streets, where 
none pursued them. For Dion immediately ordered 
his men to wheel about, and led them forth to 
Leontini. 

But the leaders of the Syracusans, now that they 
were become a laughing-stock for the women, sought 
to redeem their disgrace, armed the citizens again, 
and pursued after Dion. They came upon him as 
he was crossing a river, and their horsemen rode up 
for a skirmish ; but when they saw that he no longer 
bore with their faults in a mild and paternal spirit, 
but was angrily wheeling his mercenaries about and 
putting them in battle array, they broke into a more 
disgraceful flight than before, and retired into the 
city, with the loss of a few men. 

XL. The Leontines received Dion with splendid 
honours, took his mercenaries into their service, and 
gave them civic rights; they also sent an embassy 
to the Syracusans with a demand that they should 
do the mercenaries fustice. The Syracusans, how- 
ever, sent envoys to denounce Dion. But when all 
the confederates had assembled at Leontini and dis- 
cussed the matter, it was decided that the Syracusans 
were in the wrong. By this decision of their con- 
federates, however, the Syracusans would not abide, 
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being now insolent and full of pride because they 
were subject to no one, but had generals who were 
in slavish fear of the people. 

XLI. After this, there put in at the city triremes 
from Dionysius, under the command of Nypsius the 
Neapolitan, who brought food and money for the 
beleaguered garrison of the acropolis. In a naval 
battle that ensued the Syracusans were indeed vic- 
torious, and captured four of the tyrant’s ships, but 
they were made wanton by their victory, and in 
their utter lack of discipline turned their rejoicing 
into drinking-bouts and mad carousals, and were so 
neglectful of their real interests that, when they 
thought themselves already in possession of the 
acropolis, they actually lost both it and their city 
besides. For Nypsius, seeing no saving remnant in 
the city, but the multitude given over to music 
and revelry from dawn till midnight, and their 
generals delighted with this festivity and reluctant 
to use compulsion with men in their cups, made the 
best use of his opportunity and attacked their siege--~ 
works, and having mastered these and broken them 
down, he let his Barbarians loose upon the city, 
bidding them treat those whom they encountered 
as they could and would. Quickly, then, were the 
Syracusans aware of the mischief, but slowly and — 
with difficulty did they rally to oppose it, so utterly 
distracted were they. For it was a sack of the city 
that was now going on, its men being slain, its walls 
torn down, and its women and children dragged 
shrieking to the acropolis, while its generals gave up 
all for lost and were unable to employ the citizens 
against the enemy, who were everywhere inextric- 
ably mingled with them. 
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XLII. While the city was in this plight and the 
Achradina in imminent peril, all knew who was the 
only man left upon whom they could fasten their 
hopes, but no one spoke his name, because they were 
ashamed of their ingratitude and folly towards Dion. 
However, now that necessity constrained them, some 
of the allies and horsemen cried out that Dion and 
his Peloponnesians should be summoned from Leon- 
tin. As soon as this venture was made and the 
name heard, the Syracusans fell to shouting and 
weeping for joy; they prayed that Dion might 
appear upon the scene, and yearned for the sight 
of him, and called to mind his ardour and vigour in 
the presence of danger, remembering that he was 
not only undaunted himself, but made them also 
bold and fearless in engaging their enemies. Im- 
mediately, therefore, they sent a delegation to him, 
Archonides and Telesides from the allies, and Hel- 
lanicus with four others from the horsemen. These, 
sending their horses over the road at full gallop, came 
to Leontini just as the sun was setting. Then, leaping 
from their horses and throwing themselves at the 
feet of Dion first of all, with streaming eyes they 
told him the calamities of the Syracusans. Presently, 
too, some of the Leontines came up and many of 
the Peloponnesians gathered about Dion, conjectur- 
ing from the haste and suppliant address of the men 
that something quite extraordinary was the matter. 
At once, then, Dion led his visitors to the place of 
assembly, the people eagerly gathered there, Ar- 
chonides and Hellanicus with their companions came 
before them, reported to them briefly the great 
disaster, and called upon the mercenaries to put 
away their feelings of resentment and come to the 
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aid of the Syracusans, since those who had wronged 
them had suffered a heavier punishment than those 
who had been wronged would have thought it right 
to exact. 

XLII. When the messengers had made an end 
of speaking, there was a profound silence in the 
theatre; then Dion rose and began to speak, but 
copious tears checked his utterance ; his mercenaries, 
however, sympathized with him and bade him take 
heart. Accordingly, after he had recovered a little 
from his grief, he said: “ Men of Peloponnesus and 
allies, I have brought you together here to deliberate 
upon your own course of action. As for me, it is not 
meet that I should consult my own interests now that 
Syracuse is perishing, but if I cannot save her, I shall 
return to seek a grave amid the blazing ruins of my 
native city. But you, if you are willing even now, 
after all that has passed, to come to our help, who 
are the most foolish and the most unfortunate of 
men, pray restore the city of Syracuse and the work 
of your own hands.! If, however, in your displeasure 
at the Syracusans, you shall leave them to their 
fate, at least for your former bravery and zeal in 
my behalf may you obtain a worthy reward from 
the gods, and may you think of Dion as one who 
abandoned neither you when you were wronged, 
nor, afterwards, his fellow citizens when they were 
in distress.” 

While he was still speaking, the mercenaries sprang 
to their feet with shouts and bade him lead them 
speedily to the city’s relief, while the Syracusan 
envoys embraced them passionately, invoking many 
blessings from the gods upon Dion, and many upon 


1 Syracuse was colonized from Corinth, in Peloponnesus. 
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his mercenaries. And when the tumult was allayed, 
Dion ordered his men to go to their quarters and 
make themselves ready, and, after taking supper, to 
come with their arms to that very place, for he was 
determined to go to the rescue by night. 

XLIV. But the soldiers of Dionysius at Syracuse, 
as long as it was day, did much mischief to the 
city; when night came, however, they retired to the 
acropolis, having lost some tew of their number. 
Upon this, the popular leaders of the Syracusans 
plucked up courage, and in the hope that the enemy 
would rest content with what they had done, ex- 
horted the citizens once more to ignore Dion, and 
if he should come up with his mercenaries, not to 
admit them, nor yield precedence to them as superior 
in point of bravery, but to save their city and their 
liberty by their own efforts. Accordingly, fresh mes- 
sengers were sent to Dion, some from the generals 
forbidding his advance, but others from the horsemen 
and more reputable citizens urging him to hasten it. 
For this reason he came marching on now slowly, 
and now at top speed. As the night advanced the 
enemies of Dion took possession of the gates in 
order to shut him out, but Nypsius, sending his 
mercenaries once more from the citadel in greater 
numbers and with more impetuosity than before, 
tore down at once the entire siege-wall, and overran 
and sacked the city. And now there was a slaughter 
not only of men, but also of women and children; 
there was little haling away of prisoners, but a great 
destruction of all alike. For since Dionysius now 
despaired of his cause and fiercely hated the Syra- 
cusans, he wished to make their city as it were a 
tomb for his falling tyranny. So his soldiers, fore- 
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stalling the succour which Dion was bringing, re- 
sorted to the speediest destruction and annihilation 
of everything by burning, setting fire to what was 
near them with the brands and torches in their 
hands, and scattering fiery arrows from their bows 
among the remoter parts. As the Syracusans fled, 
some were overtaken and slain in the streets, and 
those who sought cover in their houses were driven 
out again by the fire, many buildings being now a- 
blaze and falling upon those who were running about. 

XLV. Owing to this disaster more than to any 
thing else, the city was thrown open to Dion by 
unanimous consent. For he was no longer marching 
in haste, since he had heard that the enemy had 
shut themselves up in the acropolis. But as the day 
advanced, first, horsemen met him with tidings of 
the second capture of the city; next, even some of 
his opponents came with entreaties that he would 
hasten his march. Moreover, as the mischief grew 
worse, Heracleides sent out his brother, and then 
Theodotes his uncle, begging Dion to help them, 
since no one now resisted the enemy, he himself was 
wounded, and the city was almost demolished and 
consumed by fire. When these amazing messages 
reached Dion, he was still sixty furlongs distant 
from the city gates; but after telling his merce- 
naries of the city’s peril and exhorting them, he 
led his army towards the city, no longer in marching 
step, but on the run, while one messenger after 
another met him and begged him to hasten. His 
mercenaries advancing with astonishing speed and 
ardour, he burst through the gates into what was 
called the Hecatompedon, and at once sent his light- 
armed troops to charge upon the enemy, in order 
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| that the Syracusans might take courage at the sight ; 


Y 


he also marshalled his men-at-arms in person, to- 
gether with those of the citizens who kept running 
up and forming with them, dividing his commands 
and forming companies in column, that he might 
make a more formidable attack from many points 
at once. 

XLVI. When he had made these preparations and 
had prayed to the gods, and was seen leading his 
forces through the city against the enemy, shouts of 
joy and loud battle-cries mingled with prayers and 
supplications were raised by the Syracusans, who 
called Dion their saviour and god, and his merce- 
naries their brethren and fellow citizens. And no 
one was so fond of self or fond of life in that emer- 
gency as not to show himself more anxious about 
Dion alone than about all the rest, as he marched at 
their head to meet the danger, through blood and 
fire and the mass of dead bodies lying in the 
streets. 

It was true, indeed, that the enemy presented a 
formidable appearance, for they had become alto- 
gether savage, and had drawn themselves up along 
the demolished siege-wall, which made the approach 
to them difficult and hard to force; but the peril 
from the fire disturbed the mercenaries of Dion 
more, and made their progress arduous. For they 
were surrounded on all sides by glowing flames 
which were spreading among the houses; they trod 
upon blazing ruins and ran at the risk of their lives 
under falling fragments of great size; they made 
their way through clouds of dust and smoke; and 
yet they tried to keep together and not break their 
ranks. Moreover, when they joined battle with the 
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enemy, only a few on each side could fight at close 
quarters, so narrow and uneven was the place; but 
the Syracusans encouraged them with eager shouts, 
and Nypsius and his men were overpowered. Most 
of them fled back into the acropolis, which was near, 
and so saved themselves; but those who were left 
outside and scattered hither and thither, were pur- 
sued and slain by the mercenaries. No immediate 
enjoyment of their victory, however, and none of the 
glad congratulations befitting so great an achieve- 
ment were possible for the Syracusans in that emer- 
gency; they turned their attention to their burning 
houses, and only by toiling all night did they succeed 
in putting out the fire. 

XLVII. When it was day, not one of the other 
popular leaders would remain in the city, but passed 
judgement on themselves by taking to flight; Hera- 
cleides and Theodotes, however, came of their own 
accord and surrendered themselves to Dion, acknow- 
ledging that they had done wrong, and begging him 
to treat them better than they had treated him; it 
was meet, they said, that Dion, who was their superior 
in every other virtue, should also show himself a 
better master of his anger than his ungrateful foes, 
who were now come confessing that in the very 
quality to which they had formerly disputed his 
claim, namely, virtue, they were his inferiors. Though 
Heracleides and Theodotes thus besought Dion, his 
friends exhorted him not to spare such base and 
envious men, but to give Heracleides over to the 
mercy of his soldiers, and to rid the commonwealth 
of the hunt for mob-favour, which, no less than 
tyranny, was a raging distemper. But Dion tried to 
soften their resentment, saying that while other 
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generals trained themselves mostly for arms and war, 
he himself had studied fer 4 Jong time in the Academy 
how to conquer anger, énvy, and all contentious- 
ness; and it was no manifestation of such self-mastery, 
he said, when one was kind to friends and benefactors, 
but when one who had been’ wronged was merciful 
and mild towards the erring ; besides, he wished men 
to see that he was superior to Heracleides, not so 
much in power and wisdom, as ‘n.-goodness and 
justice; for therein lay real superiority; whereas 
successes in war, even though they had. to ‘be shared 
with no man, must at least be shared with fortune. 
Moreover, if envy led Heracleides to be faithless and 
base, surely anger must not drive Dion to sutlv his 
virtue ; for although taking vengeance for a wreng 
was in the eyes of the Jaw more just than the duizg 


of the wrong unprovoked, by nature it sprang from -. 


one and the same weakness. Furthermore, baseness- 
in a man, even though it be a grievous thing, was” 


eo. 
. 


not so altogether savage and obstinate that it could — 


not be conquered by frequent benefactions and 
altered by a sense of gratitude. 

XLVIII. After using such arguments as _ these, 
Dion set Heracleides and Theodotes free. Then 
turning his attention to the siege-wall, he bade each 
one of the Syracusans to cut a stake and lay it down 
near the works, and setting his mercenaries to the 
task all night, while the Syracusans were resting, 
he succeeded in fencing off the acropolis, so that 
when day came the citizens and the enemy alike 
were amazed to see with what speed the work had 
been accomplished. He also buried the dead Syra- 
cusans, ransomed those who had been taken prisoners, 
although they were fully two thousand in number, 
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and then held an assembly. Here Heracleides came 
forward with a motion that Dion should be chosen 
general with absolute powers by land and sea. The 
aristocracy approved of this motion and urged the 
appointment; but the mob of sailors and day- 
labourers tumultuously opposed it, being vexed that 
Heracleides should lose his office of admiral, and 
considering him, even though good for nothing in 
other ways, at least altogether more a man of the 
people than Dion and more under the control of the 
multitude. This point Dion yielded to them, and 
restored the command by sea to Heracleides; but 
when they insisted upon the redistribution of land 
and houses, he opposed them and repealed their 
former decrees on this head, thereby winning their 
displeasure. Wherefore Heracleides at once renewed 
his machinations, and, when he was stationed at 
Messana, artfully tried to exasperate against Dion 
the soldiers and sailors who had sailed thither with 
him, declaring that Dion intended to make himself 
tyrant; but he himself was all the while making 
secret compacts with Dionysius through the agency 
of Pharax the Spartan. When this was suspected 
by the better class of Syracusans, there was dissen- 
sion in the army, and therefore perplexity and want 
of provisions in Syracuse, so that Dion was altogether 
at a loss what to do, and was blamed by his friends 
for having strengthened against himself a man so 
perverse and so corrupted by envy and baseness as 
Heracleides was. . 

XLIX. Now, Pharax was encamped at Neapolis, 
in the territory of Agrigentum, and thither Dion led 
forth the Syracusans. Dion wished to settle the 
issue between them at a later opportunity, but 
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Heracleides and his sailors kept crying out against 
him, saying that his wish was not to decide the war 
by a battle, but to have it last forever, that he might 
remain in power. He was therefore forced into an 
engagement, and was worsted. Since, however, the 
defeat of his men was not severe, but due more to 
their own seditious disorders than to the enemy, 
Dion again prepared for battle and drew up his 
forces, persuading and encouraging them. But in 
the evening word was brought to him that Hera- 
cleides with his fleet was sailing for Syracuse, deter- 
mined to occupy the city and shut Dion and his 
army out of it. Immediately, therefore, he took with 
him his most influential and zealous supporters and 
rode all night, and about nine o’clock next day was 
at the gates of the city, having covered seven hun- 
dred furlongs. But Heracleides, who, in spite of 
all his efforts, arrived too late with his ships, put 
out to sea again, and being without definite plans, 
fell in with Gaesylus the Spartan, who insisted that 
he was sailing from Sparta to take command of the 
Sicilians, as Gylippus had formerly done.! Hera- 
cleides, accordingly, gladly took up this man, at- 
tached him to himself like an amulet, as it were, 
against the influence of Dion, and showed him to 
his confederates ; then, secretly sending a herald to 
Syracuse, he ordered the citizens to receive their 
Spartan commander. Dion, however, made answer 
that the Syracusans had commanders enough, and 
that if their situation absolutely required a Spartan 
also, he himself was the man, since he had been 
made a citizen of Sparta. Thereupon Gaesylus gave 
up his pretensions to the command, and sailing to 


1 See the Nictas, chapters xix. ff. . 
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Dion, effected a reconciliation between him and 
Heracleides, who took oaths and made the most 
solemn pledges, in support of which Gaesylus him- 
self swore that he would avenge Dion and punish 
Heracleides if he worked any more mischief. 

L. After this the Syracusans discharged their fleet, 
since it was of no use, while it involved great outlays 
for the crews, and caused dissension among their com- 
manders ; they also laid siege to the citadel after they 
had finished building the wall that enclosed it. No 
one came to the help of the besieged, provisions 
failed them, and the mercenaries became mutinous, 
so that the son of Dionysius gave up his cause for lost 
and made terms with Dion. The citadel he handed 
over to him together with the arms and other equip- 
ment there, while he himself, taking his mother and 
sisters and manning five triremes, sailed away to his 
father. Dion allowed him to depart in safety, and 
no one who was then in Syracuse missed that sight, 
nay, they called upon the absent ones also, pitying 
them because they could not behold this day and the 
rising of the sun upon a free Syracuse. For since, 
among the illustrations men give of the mutations 
of fortune, the expulsion of Dionysius is still to this 
day the strongest and plainest, what joy must we 
suppose those men themselves then felt, and how 
great a pride, who, with the fewest resources, over- 
threw the greatest tyranny that ever was! 

LI. After Apollocrates had sailed away, and when 
Dion was on his way to the acropolis, the women 
could not restrain themselves nor await his entrance, 
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but ran out to the gates, Aristomache leading Dion’s 
son, while Arete followed after them in tears, and at 
a loss how to greet and address her husband now 
that she had lived with another man. After Dion 
had greeted his sister first, and then his little son, 
Aristomache led Arete to him, and said: “ We were 
unhappy, Dion, while thou wast in exile; but now 
that thou art come and art victorious, thou hast taken 
away our sorrow from all of us, except from this 
woman alone, whom I was so unfortunate as to see 
forced to wed another while thou wast still alive. 
Since, then, fortune has made thee our lord and 
master, how wilt thou judge of the compulsion laid 
upon her? Is it as her uncle or as her husband that 
she is to greet thee?’’ So spake Aristomache, and 
Dion, bursting into tears, embraced his wife fondly, 
gave her his son, and bade her go to his own house ; 
and there he himself also dwelt, after he had put 
the citadel in charge of the Syracusans. 

LII. And now that his enterprise had been so 
successful, he thought it not right to enjoy his 
present good fortune before distributing thanks to 
his friends, rewards to his allies, and particularly to 
his Athenian associates and to his mercenaries some 
mark of kindness and honour, his generosity leading 
him beyond his resources. But as for himself, he 
lived with simplicity and moderation on what he 
had, and men wondered at him because, while his 
successes drew upon him the eyes not only of Sicily 
and Carthage, but also of all Hellas, and while he 
was regarded by the people of that time as the 
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greatest of living men, and was thought to be blessed 
with courage and good fortune beyond any other 
commander, he was nevertheless so modest in his 
dress, his attendance, and his table, just as though 
he were messing with Plato in the Academy, and 
not living among captains of mercenaries and paid 
soldiers, who find in their daily feastings, and other 
enjoyments, a solace for their toils and perils. Plato, 
indeed, wrote to him! that the eyes of all the world 
were now fixed upon him alone, but Dion himself, 
as it would seem, kept his eyes fixed upon one spot 
in one city, namely, the Academy, and considered 
that his spectators and judges there admired neither 
great exploits nor boldness nor victories, but watched 
to see only whether he made a discreet and decorous 
use of his good fortune, and showed himself modest 
in his high estate. Nevertheless, he made it a point 
not to remit or relax at all the gravity of his manners 
or his haughtiness in dealing with the people, al- 
though his situation called for a gracious demeanour, 
and although Plato, as I have said,? wrote and warned 
him that self-will was “a companion of solitude.’ 
But he seems to have been of a temper naturally 
averse to graciousness, and, besides, he was ambitious 
to curb the Syracusans, who were given to excessive 
license and luxury. 

LITT. For Heracleides once more set himself in 
opposition to him. To begin with, when he was 
invited by Dion to attend the council, he refused to 
come, saying that as a man in private station he 
would meet in assembly with the other citizens. 


' EHpiat. iv. p. 320: Sore rovs ef axdons rhs oixoumérns eis 
eva témov amoBAdmrey, Kal év ToUT@ wdAtota mpds o€. 
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Next, he publicly denounced Dion for not demolish- 
ing the citadel, and for checking the people when 
they set out to open the tomb of Dionysius and cast 
out his dead body, and for sending to Corinth for 
counsellors and colleagues in the government, there- 
by showing contempt for his fellow citizens. And 
in fact Dion did send for assistance to the Corinthians, 
hoping the more easily to establish the civil polity 
which he had in mind if they were at his side. And 
he had it in mind to put a curb upon unmixed de- 
mocracy in Syracuse, regarding it as not a civil 
polity, but rather, in the words of Plato,! a “ bazaar 
of polities’’; also to establish and set in order a 
mixture of democracy and royalty, somewhat after 
the Spartan and Cretan fashion, wherein an aristo- 
cracy should preside, and administer the most im- 
portant affairs; for he saw that the Corinthians had 
a polity which leaned towards oligarchy, and that 
they transacted little public business in their assembly 
of the people. 

Accordingly, since he expected that these measures 
would find their chief opponent in Heracleides, and 
since the man was in every way turbulent, fickle, and 
seditious, he now yielded to those who had long 
wished to kill him, but whom he had hitherto re- 
strained ; so they made their way into the house of 
Heracleides and slew him. His death was keenly 
resented by the Syracusans; but nevertheless, when 
Dion gave him a splendid funeral, followed the body 
to its grave with his army, and then discoursed to 
them upon the matter, they came to see that it was 
impossible for the city to be free from tumults while 
Heracleides and Dion together conducted its affairs. 


1 Republic, viii. p. 557 d. 
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LIV. Now, there was a certain comrade of Dion’s 
named Callippus, an Athenian, who, as Plato says,} 
had become intimately acquainted with him, not as 
a fellow pupil in philosophy, but in consequence 
of initiation into the mysteries and the recurrent 
comradeship which this brought. He took part 
in Dion’s expedition and was held in honour by 
him, so that he even entered Syracuse with him 
at the head of all his comrades, with a garland 
on his head, after winning glorious distinction in 
battle. But now that the chief and noblest friends 
of Dion had been consumed away by the war, and 
Heracleides was dead, he saw that the people of 
Syracuse were without a leader, and that he him- 
self was very much in favour with Dion’s soldiers. 
Therefore, showing himself the vilest of men, and 
altogether expecting that he would have Sicily 
as a reward for murdering his friend,’ and, as 
some say, having received twenty talents from the 
enemy to pay him for doing the murder, he bribed 
some of Dion’s mercenaries into a conspiracy against 
him, beginning his work in a most malicious and 
rascally manner. For he was always reporting to 
Dion various speeches of his soldiers against him, 
either actually uttered or fabricated by himself, and 
in this way won his confidence, and was authorized 
to meet secretly with whom he would and talk freely 
with them against Dion, in order that no lurking 
malcontents might remain undiscovered. By this 
means Callippus succeeded in quickly discovering 
and banding together the evil-minded and discon- 
tented citizens, and, whenever any one who had 
repulsed his overtures told Dion about them, Dion 


1 Hpist. vi. p. 333. 
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was not disturbed nor vexed, but assumed that 
Callippus was merely carrying out his injunctions. 

LV. As the plot was ripening, Dion saw an ap- 
parition of great size and portentous aspect. He 
was sitting late in the day in the vestibule of his 
house, alone and lost in thought, when suddenly a 
noise was heard at the other end of the colonnade, 
and turning his gaze in that direction he saw (for it 
was not yet dark) a woman of lofty stature, in garb 
and countenance exactly like a tragic Fury, sweeping 
the house with a sort of broom. He was terribly 
shocked, and, becoming apprehensive, summoned 
his friends, told them what he had seen, and begged 
them to remain and spend the night with him, being 
altogether beside himself, and fearing that if he 
were left alone the portent would appear to him 
again. This, indeed, did not occur a second time. 
But a few days afterwards his son, who was hardly 
a boy any more, in a fit of angry displeasure caused 
by some trivial and childish grievance, threw himself 
headlong from the roof and was killed. 

LVI. While Dion was thus heavily afflicted, Cal- 
lippus was all the more intent upon his plot, and 
spread a report among the Syracusans that Dion, 
being now childless, had made up his mind to send 
for Apollocrates, the son of Dionysius, and make him 
his successor, since he was his wife’s nephew and his 
sister's grandson. And presently both Dion and his 
wife and sister began to suspect what was going on, 
and information of the plot came to them from every 
quarter. But Dion, as it would seem, being in distress 
at the fate of Heracleides, and suffering continual 
vexation and depression at thought of the man’s 
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murder, which he regarded as a stain upon his life 
and actions, declared that he was ready now to die 
many deaths and to suffer any one who wished to 
slay him, if it was going to be necessary for him to 
live on his guard, not only against his enemies, but 
also against his friends. 

But Callippus, seeing that the women were inves- 
tigating the matter carefully, and taking alarm, came 
to them with denials and in tears and offering to give 
them whatever pledge of fidelity they desired. So 
they required him to swear the great oath. This 
was done in the following manner. The one who 
gives this pledge goes down into the sanctuary of 
Demeter and Persephone, where, after certain sacred 
rites have been performed, he puts on the purple 
vestment of the goddess, takes a blazing torch in 
his hand, and recites the oath. All this Callippus 
did, and recited the oath; but he made such a 
mockery of the gods as to wait for the festival of 
the goddess by whom he had sworn, the Coreia, and 
then to do the murder.! And yet it is possible that 
he took no account of the day, since he knew that 
the goddess would have been utterly outraged even 
if at another time her mystic were slain by his 
mystagogue.? 

LVII. Many had conspired to do the deed, and as 
Dion was sitting with his friends in an apartment 
containing couches for entertainment, some of the 
conspirators invested the house outside, while others 
stood at the doors and windows of the apartment. 
The actual assassins, who were Zacynthians, came in 


1 353 B.C. 
_ 2 Implying that Callippus had himself initiated Dion into 
the mysteries of Demeter. 
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unarmed and without their cloaks. Then at -the 
same time those outside closed the doors and held 
them fast, while those inside fell upon Dion and 
tried to strangle and crush him. They made no 
headway, however, and called for a sword; but no 
one ventured to open the door. For Dion’s com- 
panions inside were many in number; but each of 
them thought that by abandoning Dion to his fate 
he would save his own life, and so no one ventured 
to help him. After some delay, Lycon the Syracusan 
handed through the window to one of the Zacyn- 
thians a shortsword, and with this they cut Dion’s 
throat as if he had been a victim at the altar; he 
had long since been overpowered and. was quivering 
before the stroke. At once, too, they cast his sister 
into prison, together with his wife, who was big with 
child. His wife had a most wretched confinement, 
and gave birth in the prison to a male child, which 
the women ventured to rear, with the consent of 
their guards, and all the more because Callippus was 
already involved in great trouble. 

LVIII. At the outset, indeed, after he had killed 
Dion, Callippus was a glorious personage, and had 
Syracuse in his power. He actually wrote a letter to 
the city of Athens, which, next to the gods, he ought 
to have held in awe and fear after setting his hands 
to so great a pollution. But it appears to be truly said 
of that city that the good men whom she breeds are of 
the highest excellence, and the bad men of the most 
despicable baseness, just as her soil produces sweetest 
honey and deadliest hemlock. However, Callippus 
did not long remain a scandal to fortune and the 
gods, as though they had no eyes for a man who won 
leadership and power by so great impiety, but speedily 
paid a fitting penalty. For on setting out to take 
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Catana, he at once lost Syracuse; at which time, as 
they say, he remarked that he had lost a city and 
got a cheese-grater.1 Then he attacked Messana 
and lost most of his soldiers, among whom were the 
murderers of Dion; and since no city in Sicily would 
receive him, but all hated and spurned him, he took 
possession of Rhegium. But there, being in strait- 
ened circumstances and unable to support his mer- 
cenaries properly, he was put to death by Leptines 
and Polyperchon, who, as fortune would have it, used 
the shortsword with which Dion also was said to have 
been smitten. And it was known by its size, which 
was short, after the Spartan fashion, and by the 
style of its workmanship, being delicately and cun- 
ningly wrought. Such, then, was the penalty which 
Callippus paid. 

As for Andromache and Arete, when they were 
released from prison, they were taken up by Hicetas 
the Syracusan, who had been one of Dion’s friends, 
and who was thought to be faithfully and honourably 
disposed towards them. Afterwards, having been 
persuaded by the enemies of Dion, he got a ship 
ready for them, pretending that they were to be sent 
into Peloponnesus, and ordered the sailors, during 
the voyage, to cut their throats and cast them into 
the sea. Others, however, say that they were thrown 
overboard alive, and the little boy with them. But 
Hicetas also met with a punishment worthy of his 
crimes. For he himself was captured by Timoleon 
and put to death, and the Syracusans, to avenge 
Dion, slew his two daughters also; of which things 
I have written at length in my Life of Timoleon.? 

1 Apparently the meaning, in Sicilian Greek, of the word 


Catana. Callippus maintained himself in Syracuse only 
thirteen months. 2 Chapters xxxii. and xxxiii. 
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I. Marcus Brutus was a descendant of that Junius 
Brutus whose bronze statue, with a drawn sword in 
its hand, was erected by the ancient Romans on the 
Capitol among those of their kings, in token that he 
was most resolute in dethroning the Tarquins. But 
that Brutus, like the tempered steel of swords, had 
a disposition which was hard by nature and not 
softened by letters, so that his wrath against the 
tyrants drove him upon the dreadful act of slaying 
his sons;! whereas this Brutus, of whom I now 
write, modified his disposition by means of the 
training and culture which philosophy gives, and 
stimulated a nature which was sedate and mild by 
active enterprises, and thus seems to have been most 
harmoniously attempered for the practice of virtue. 
As a consequence, even those who hated him on 
account of his conspiracy against Caesar ascribed 
whatever was noble in the undertaking to Brutus, 
but laid the more distressing features of what was 
done to the charge of Cassius, who was a kinsman 
of Brutus, indeed, and his friend, but not so simple 
and sincere in his character. Servilia, the mother of 
Brutus, traced her lineage back to Servilius Ahala, 
who, when Spurius Maelius was seditiously plotting 
to usurp absolute power, took a dagger under his 
arm, went into the forum, drew nigh the man, as if 


1 See the Publicola, chapter vi. 
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intending to confer privately with him, and when he 
inclined his head to listen, stabbed him to death.! 

This, at all events, is generally admitted; but as 
to the lineage of Brutus by his father’s side, those 
who display great hatred and malevolence towards 
him because of the murder of Caesar deny that it 
goes back to that Brutus who expelled the Tarquins, 
since no offspring was left to him when he had slain 
his sons. The ancestor of Brutus, they say, was a 
plebeian, son of a steward by the name of Brutus, 
and had only recently risen to office. Poseidonius 
the philosopher, however, says that the two sons of 
Brutus who were of age perished according to the 
story, but that a third son was left, an intant, from 
whom the family descended. He says, moreover, that 
there were certainly illustrious men of this house in 
‘his own day, some of whom called attention to their 
likeness in form and features to the statue of Brutus. 
Thus much, then, on this head. 

II. Servilia, the mother of Brutus, was a sister of 
Cato the philosopher, and Brutus had a higher esteem 
for him than for any other Roman, Cato being his 
uncle and afterwards becoming his father-in-law. 
There was practically no Greek philosopher with 
whom Brutus was unacquainted or unfamiliar, but he 
devoted himself particularly to the disciples of Plato. 
To the New and Middle Academy, as they are called, 
he was not very partial, but clung to the Old. He 
was therefore always an admirer of Antiochus of 
Ascalon, whose brother Aristus he had made his 
friend and housemate, a man who in learning was 
inferior to many philosophers, but who in good sense 
and gentleness vied with the foremost. Empylus 
also, who is often mentioned by Brutus himself in 


1 In 439 B.c. Cf. Livy, iv. 13 f. 
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his letters, and also by his friends, as a housemate 
of his, was a rhetorician, and has left a brief but 
excellent account of the assassination of Caesar, 
entitled “ Brutus.” 

In Latin, now, Brutus was sufficiently trained for 
narrative or pleading; but in Greek he affected the 
brevity of the apophthegm and the Spartan, of which 
he sometimes gives a striking example in his letters. 
For instance, when he had already embarked upon 
the war, he wrote to the Pergamenians: “I hear 
that ye have given money to Dolabella; if ye gave 
it willingly confess that ye have wronged me; if 
unwillingly, prove it by giving willingly to me.” 
Again, to the Samians: “ Your counsels are paltry, 
your subsidies slow ; what, think ye, will be the end 
of this?’’ And in another letter: “The Xanthians 
ignored my benefactions, and have made their country 
a grave for their madness; but the Patareans en- 
trusted themselves to me, and now enjoy their 
freedom in all its fulness. It is in your power also 
to choose the decision of the Patareans or the fate 
of the Xanthians.’’ Such, then, is the style of his 
remarkable letters. 

III. While he was still a youth, he made a journey 
to Cyprus with his uncle Cato, who was sent out 
against Ptolemy.! And when Ptolemy made away 
with himself, Cato, who was himself obliged to tarry 
a while in Rhodes, had already dispatched one of 
his friends, Canidius, to take charge of the king’s 
treasures; but fearing that he would not refrain 
from theft, he wrote to Brutus bidding him sail with 
all speed to Cyprus from Pamphylia, where he was 
recruiting his health after a severe sickness. Brutus 
set sail, but very much against his will, both because 

1 Cf. Cato the Younger, chapters xxxiv., xxxvi. 131 
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he had regard for Canidius, whom he thought to 
have been ignominiously discarded by Cato, and be- 
cause on general grounds he considered such pains- 
taking attention to administrative affairs to be illiberal 
and unworthy of himself as a young man addicted to 
letters. However, he applied himself to this task 
also, and won Cato’s praise, and after converting the 
king’s property into money, took most of the treasure 
and set sail for Rome. 

IV. Here, when the state was rent by factions, 
Pompey and Caesar appealing to arms and the su- 
preme power being confounded, Brutus was expected 
to choose the side of Caesar, since his father had 
been put to death a while before at the instiga- 
tion of Pompey;! but thinking it his duty to put 
the public good above his own, and holding that 
Pompey’s grounds for going to war were better than 
Caesar’s, he attached himself to Pompey. And yet 
before this he would not even speak to Pompey when 
he met him, considering it a great abomination to 
converse with the murderer of his father; now, how- 
ever, looking upon him as his country’s ruler, he put 
himself under his orders, and set sail for Cilicia as 
legate with Sestius, to whom the province had been 
allotted. But since there was nothing of importance 
for him to do there, and since Pompey and Caesar 
were now about to meet in a supreme struggle, he 
came of his own accord into Macedonia to share the 
danger. It was then, they say, that Pompey was 
so filled with delight and admiration that he rose 
from his seat as Brutus approached, and in the sight 
of all embraced him as a superior. During the cam- 
paign, for whatever part of the day he was not with 


Sce the Pompey, chapter xvi. 
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Pompey, he busied himself with books and literature, 
not only the rest of the time, but even before the 
great battle! It was the height of summer, the 
heat was great (since they had encamped in marshy 
regions), and they that carried the tent of Brutus 
were slow in coming. But though he was thus all 
worn out, and though it was almost noon before he 
anointed himself and took a little food, nevertheless, 
while the rest were either sleeping or occupied with 
anxious thoughts about the future, he himself was 
busy until evening in making and writing out a 
compend of Polybius. 

V. It is said, moreover, that Caesar also was con- 
cerned for his safety, and ordered his officers not to 
kill Brutus in the battle, but to spare him, and take 
him prisoner if he gave himself up voluntarily, and 
if he persisted in fighting against capture, to let him 
alone and do him no violence; and that Caesar did 
this out of regard for Servilia, the mother of Brutus. 
For while he was still a young man, as it seems, 
Caesar had been intimate with Servilia, who was 
madly in love with him, and he had some grounds 
for believing that Brutus, who was born at about the 
time when her passion was in full blaze, was his own 
son. It is said also that when the great conspiracy 
of Catiline, which came near overthrowing the city, 
had come to the ears of the senate, Cato and Caesar, 
who were of different opinions about the matter, 
were standing side by side, and just then a little 
note was handed to Caesar from outside, which he 
read quietly. But Cato cried out that Caesar was 
outrageously receiving letters of instruction from the 
enemy. At this, a great tumult arose, and Caesar 


1 At Pharsalus in Thessaly, in August of 48 b.c. 
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gave the missive, just as it was, to Cato. Cato found, 
when he read it, that it was a wanton bit of writing 
from his sister Servilia, and throwing it to Caesar 
with the words “ Take it, thou sot,” turned again to 
the business under discussion.!_ So notorious was 
Servilia’s passion for Caesar. 

VI. After the defeat at Pharsalus, when Pompey 
had made his escape to the sea and his camp was 
besieged, Brutus went out unnoticed by a gate lead- 
ing to a place that was marshy and full of water and 
reeds, and made his way safely by night to Larissa. 
From thence he wrote to Caesar, who was delighted 
at his safe escape, and bade him come to him, and 
not only pardoned him, but actually made him a 
highly honoured companion. Now, since no one 
could tell whither Pompey was fleeing, and all were 
. In great perplexity, Caesar took a long walk with 
Brutus alone, and sounded him on the subject. 
Certain considerations advanced by Brutus made his 
opinion concerning Pompey’s flight seem the best, 
and Caesar therefore renounced all other courses 
and hastened towards Egypt. But as for Pompey, 
he put in at Egypt, as Brutus conjectured, and there 
met his doom; as for Caesar, however, Brutus tried 
to soften him towards Cassius also. He also served 
as advocate for the king of Africa,? and though he 
lost the case, owing to the magnitude of the accu- 
sations against his client, still, by supplications and 
entreaties in his behalf he saved much of his king- 
dom for him. And it is said that Caesar, when he 

1 Cf. Cato the Younger, xxiv. 1 f. 

2 Probably an error, either of Plutarch’s, or of the MSS. 
In 47 3B.c. Brutus pleaded unsuccessfully before Caesar the 


cause of Deiotarus, king of Galatia. Coraés would read 
Padarav for A:Buwy. 
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first heard Brutus speak in public, said to his friends: 
“1 know not what this young man wants, but all 
that he wants he wants very much.”! For the weight 
of his character, and the fact that no one found it 
easy to make him listen to appeals for favour, but 
that he accomplished his ends by reasoning and the 
adoption of noble principles, made his efforts, whither- 
soever directed, powerful and efficacious. No flattery 
could induce him to grant an unjust petition, and 
that inability to withstand shameless importunity, 
which some call timidity, he regarded as most dis- 
graceful in a great man, and he was wont to say that 
those who were unable to refuse anything, in his 
opinion, must have been corrupted in their youth. 

When Caesar was about to cross over into Africa 
against Cato and Scipio, he put Brutus in charge of 
Cisalpine Gaul, to the great good-fortune of the 
province ; for while the other provinces, owing to the 
insolence and rapacity of their governors, were plun- 
dered as though they had been conquered in war, 
to the people of his province Brutus meant relief 
and consolation even for their former misfortunes. 
And he attached the gratitude of all to Caesar, so 
that, after Caesar’s return, and as he traversed Italy, 
he found the cities under Brutus a most pleasing 
sight, as well as Brutus himself, who enhanced his 
honour and was a delightful companion. 

VII. Now that there were several praetorships to 
be had, it was expected that the one of greatest 
dignity, that is, the praetorship of the city, would 
fall either to Brutus or to Cassius ; and some say that 
the two men, who were already slightly at variance 
for other reasons, were still more estranged by this 
circumstance, although they were relatives, since 

1 Cf. Cicero ad Att. xiv. 1, 2. 139 
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Cassius was the husband of Junia, a sister of Brutus. 
But others say that this rivalry was the work of 
Caesar, who secretly favoured the hopes of each 
until, thus induced and incited, they entered into 
competition with one another. Brutus, however, 
made the contest supported only by his fair fame 
and his virtue, as against many brilliant and spirited 
exploits of Cassius in the Parthian war.! But Caesar, 
after hearing the claims of each, said, in council 
with his friends: ‘Cassius makes the juster plea, 
but Brutus must have the first praetorship.” So 
Cassius was appointed to another praetorship, but he 
was not so grateful for what he got as he was angry 
over what he had lost. 

And in all other ways, too, Brutus had as large a 
share in Caesar’s power as he wished. Indeed, had 
he wished it, he might have been first among Caesar's 
friends and exercised the greatest power; but the 
party of Cassius drew him away from such a course. 
Not that he was reconciled to Cassius himself as yet, 
after their struggle for honours, but he gave ear to 
the friends of Cassius, who urged him not to suffer 
himself to be charmed and softened by Caesar, but 
rather to flee the tyrant’s kindnesses and favours, 
tor these were shown to him, not to reward his 
virtue, but to root out his vigour and his haughty 
spirit. 

VIII. However, even Caesar was not wholly with- 
out suspicion, nor free from the effects of accusations 
against Brutus, but, while he feared his high spirit, 
his great repute, and his friends, he had faith in his 
character. Once, when he was told that Antony 
and Dolabella were plotting revolution, he said it 


1 See the Crassus, xviii. ff. 
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was not the fat and long-haired fellows that troubled 
him, but those pale and lean ones ;/ meaning Brutus 
and Cassius. And again, when certain ones were 
accusing Brutus to him, and urging him to be on his 
guard against him, he laid his hand upon his breast 
and said: “What? Think ye not that Brutus 
can wait for this poor flesh?” implying that no 
one besides Brutus was fit to succeed him in such 
great power. And verily it appears that Brutus 
might have been first in the city with none to dispute 
him, could he have endured for a little while to be 
second to Caesar, suffering his power to wane and 
the fame of his successes to wither. But Cassius, a 
man of violent temper, and rather a hater of Caesar 
on his own private account than a hater of tyranny 
on public grounds, fired him up and urged him on. 
Brutus, it is said, objected to the rule, but Cassius 
hated the ruler, and among other charges which he 
brought against him was that of taking away some 
lions which Cassius had provided when he was about 
to be aedile; the beasts had been left at Megara, 
and when the city was taken by Calenus,? Caesar 
appropriated them. And the beasts are said to have 
brought great calamity upon the Megarians. For 
these, just as their city was captured, drew back the 
bolts and loosened the fetters that confined the 
animals, in order that they might obstruct the on- 
coming foe, but they rushed among the unarmed 
citizens themselves and preyed upon them as they 
ran hither and thither, so that even to the enemy 
the sight was a pitiful one. 

IX. In the case of Cassius, then, they say this 
was the chief reason for his plotting against Caesar ; 


1 Cf. Cuesar, Ixii. 5. 2 Cf. Caesar, xiii. 1. 
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but it is not so. For from the outset there was in 
the nature of Cassius great hostility and bitterness 
towards the whole race of tyrants, as he showed when 
he was still a boy and went to the same school with 
Faustus the son of Sulla. For when Faustus blustered 
among the boys and bragged about his father’s ab- 
solute power, Cassius sprang up and gave him a 
thrashing. The guardians and relatives of Faustus 
wished to carry the matter into court, but Pompey 
forbade it, and after bringing the two boys together, 
questioned them both about the matter. Then, as 
the story goes, Cassius said: “Come now, Faustus, 
have the courage to utter in this man’s presence that 
speech which angered me, and I will smash your 
face again.” 

Such was Cassius; but Brutus was exhorted and 
incited to the undertaking by many arguments from 
his comrades, and by many utterances and writings 
from his fellow citizens. For instance, on the statue 
of his ancestor, the Brutus who overthrew the power 
of the kings, there was written: “O that we had 
thee now, Brutus!”’ and “O that Brutus were alive!” 
Besides, the praetorial tribunal of Brutus himself 
was daily found covered with such writings as these: 
“ Brutus, art thou asleep?” and “ Thou art not really 
Brutus.” These things were brought about by the 
flatterers of Caesar, who, among other invidious 
honours which they invented for him, actually put 
crowns upon his statues by night, hoping to induce 
the multitude to address him as king instead of 
dictator. But the contrary came to pass, as I have 
written fully in my Life of Caesar.1 

X. Moreover, when Cassius sought to induce his 


1 Chapter lxi. 
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1 Quvvew TH warpl’: Lentz, comparing Appian, B.C. ii. 113: 
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friends to conspire against Caesar, they all agreed to 
do so if Brutus took the lead, arguing that the under- 
taking demanded, not violence nor daring, but the 
reputation of a man like him, who should consecrate 
the victim, as it were, and ensure by the mere fact 
of his participation the justice of the sacrifice ; other- 
wise they would be more timid in doing the deed 
and more suspected after they had done it, since men 
would say that Brutus would not have declined the 
task if the purpose of it had been honourable. After 
reflecting on this, Cassius made Brutus his first visit 
since the quarrel above mentioned,! and when they 
were again on a friendly footing, asked him whether 
he had made up his mind to attend the meeting of 
the senate on the Calends of March; for it had come 
to his ears, he said, that Caesar’s friends would then 
move to have him made king. When Brutus answered 
that he should not attend, ‘“ What, then,” said Cas- 
sius, “if we should be summoned?” “It would at 
once be my duty,” said Brutus, “not to hold my 
peace, but to defend my country and die in behalf 
of liberty.” Then Cassius, elated, said: “ But what 
Roman will consent to have thee die in such defence? 
Dost thou not know thyself, Brutus? Or dost thou 
think that thy tribunal was covered with inscriptions 
by weavers and hucksters, and not by the foremost 
and most influential citizens? From their other 
praetors they demand gifts and spectacles and gladi- 
atorial combats; but from thee, as a debt thou owest 
to thy lineage, the abolition of the tyranny; and 
they are ready and willing to suffer anything in thy 
behalf, if thou showest thyself to be what they ex- 


1 Chapter vii. 1-3. 
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pect and demand.” After this, he embraced Brutus 
and kissed him, and thus reconciled they betook 
themselves to their friends. 

XI. There was a certain Caius Ligarius! among 
the friends of Pompey, who had been denounced as 
such, but pardoned by Caesar. This man, cherishing 
uo gratitude for his pardon, but rather offended by 
the power which had put his life in jeopardy, was an 
enemy of Caesar, and one of the most familiar friends 
of Brutus. Once; when this man was sick, Brutus 
came to see him, and said: “O Ligarius, what a 
time this is to be sick!” Ligarius at once raised 
himself on his elbow, clasped Brutus by the hand, 
and said: “Nay, Brutus, if thou hast a purpose 
worthy of thyself, I am well.” 

XII. After this, they secretly tested the sentiments 
of well known men in whom they had confidence, 
selecting not only from their intimates, but all whom 
they knew to be bold, brave, and contemptuous of 
death. For this reason, too, they kept their plans a 
secret from Cicero, although he was foremost among 
them, not only for the confidence, but also for the 
good will which he inspired. They feared that the 
caution which time and old age had brought him, 
combined with his natural timidity, and further, his 
habit of calculating all the details of every enterprise 
so as to ensure the utmost safety, would blunt the 
edge of their ardour at a crisis which demanded 
speed. Besides, Brutus also passed by, among his 
other friends, Statilius the Epicurean and Favonius 
the devoted follower of Cato. The reason was that 
some time before he had put them to a very similar 
test by the round-about method of a philosophical 


1 He is called Quintus Ligarius in the Cicero, xxxix. 5. 
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discussion, when Favonius had answered that civil 
war was worse than illegal monarchy; and Statilius 
had declared that it did not become a wise and 
sensible man to be thrown into turmoil and peril for 
the sake of feeble and foolish folk. Labeo, however, 
who was present, argued against them both. At that 
time, on the ground that the question was rather 
difficult and hard to decide, Brutus held his peace, 
but afterwards imparted his purpose to Labeo, who 
readily concurred in it. Then it was decided to bring 
over to their cause the other Brutus, surnamed Albi- 
nus ;? in other ways he was not an enterprising nor 
even a courageous man, but the large number of 
gladiators whom he was maintaining for the Roman 
spectacles made him powerful, and he had Caesar's 
confidence. When Cassius and Labeo discussed the 
matter with him, he would make no answer; but he 
had a private interview by himself with Brutus, and 
on learning that he was leader of the enterprise, 
readily agreed to co-operate. The most and best of 
the rest also were won over by the reputation in 
which Brutus stood. And although they exchanged 
neither oaths nor sacred pledges, they all kept the | 
undertaking so much to themselves and were so 
secret in carrying it out together that, although it 
was foretold by the gods in prophecies and oracles 
and sacrificial omens,? no one would believe in it. 
XIII. Now Brutus, since he had made the foremost 
men of Rome for dignity, family, and virtue, depen- 
dent on himself, and since he understood all the 
danger involved, in public tried to keep his thoughts 
to himself and under control ; but at home, and at 
night, he was not the same man. Sometimes, in spite 


1 Cf. Caesur, chapter Ixiv. 2? Cf. Caesar, chapter Ixiii. 
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of himself, his anxious thoughts would rouse him out 
of sleep, and sometimes, when he was more than 
ever immersed in calculation and beset with per- 
plexities, his wife, who slept by his side, perceived 
that he was full of unwonted trouble, and was re- 
volving in his mind some difficult and complicated 
plan. 

Porcia, as has been said, was a daughter of Cato, 
and when Brutus, who was her cousin, took her to 
wife, she was not a virgin; she was, however, still 
very young, and had by her deceased husband! a 
little son whose name was Bibulus. A small book 
containing memoirs of Brutus was written by him, 
and is still extant. Porcia, being of an affectionate 
nature, fond of her husband, and full of sensible 
pride, did not try to question her husband about his 
secrets until she had put herself to the following 
test. She took a little knife, such as barbers use to 
cut the finger nails, and after banishing all her at- 
tendants from her chamber, made a deep gash in 
her thigh, so that there was a copious flow of blood, 
and after a little while violent pains and chills and 
fever followed from the wound. Seeing that Brutus 
was disturbed and greatly distressed, in the height 
of her anguish she spoke to him thus: “ Brutus, I 
am Cato’s daughter, and I was brought into thy 
house, not, like a mere concubine, to share thy bed 
and board merely, but to be a partner in thy joys, 
and a partner in thy troubles. Thou, indeed, art 
faultless as a husband ; but how can I show thee any 
grateful service if I am to share neither thy secret suf- 
fering nor the anxiety which craves a loyal confidant? 
I know that woman’s nature is thought too weak to 


1 Marcus Calpurnius Bibulus, colleague of Caesar in the 
consulship of 59 B.c. 153 
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endure a secret; but good rearing and excellent 
companionship go far towards strengthening the char- 
acter, and it is my happy lot to be both the daughter 
of Cato and the wife of Brutus. Before this I put 
less confidence in these advantages, but now I know 
that I am superior even to pain.”” Thus having spoken, 
she showed him her wound and explained her test; 
whereupon Brutus, amazed, and lifting his hands to 
heaven, prayed that he might succeed in his under- 
taking and thus show himself a worthy husband of 
Porcia. Then he sought to restore his wife. 

XIV. A meeting of the senate having been called, 
to which it was expected that Caesar would come, 
they determined to make their attempt there; for 
they could then gather together in numbers without 
exciting suspicion, and would have all the best and fore- 
most men in one place, who, once the great deed was 
done, would straightway espouse the cause of liberty. 
It was thought, too, that the place of meeting was 
providentially in their favour; for it was one of the 
porticoes about the theatre, containing a session- 
room in which stood a statue of Pompey. This statue 
the city had erected in his honour when he adorned 
that place with the porticoes and the theatre.!} 
Hither, then, the senate was summoned about the 
middle of March? (the Romans call the day the Ides 
of March), so that some heavenly power seemed to 
be conducting Caesar to Pompey’s vengeance. 

When the day came, Brutus girt on a dagger, to 
the knowledge of his wife alone, and went forth, 
while the rest assembled at the house of Cassius and 
conducted his son, who was about to assume what was 
called the “ toga virilis,” down to the forum. Thence 


1 Cf. Pompey, xl. 5. * March 15, 44 B.o. 
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they all hastened to the portico of Pompey and 
waited there, expecting that Caesar would straight- 
way come to the meeting of the senate. There any 
one who knew what was about to happen would 
have been above all things astonished at the indiffer- 
ence and composure of the:men on the brink of this 
terrible crisis. Many of them were praetors and 
therefore obliged to perform the duties of their 
office, wherein they not only listened calmly to 
those who had petitions to offer or quarrels to com- 
pose, as if they had ample time, but also took 
pains to give their verdicts in every case with accu- 
racy and judgment. And when a certain man who 
was unwilling to submit to the verdict of Brutus 
appealed to Caesar with loud cries and attestations, 
Brutus turned his gaze upon the bystanders and 
said: ‘Caesar does not prevent me from acting 
according to the laws, nor will he prevent me.” 
XV. And yet many things occurred to surprise 
and disturb them. First and foremost, though the 
day was advancing, Caesar delayed his coming, being 
detained at home by his wife because his omens were 
unpropitious,! and prevented from going forth by 
the soothsayers. In the second place, some one 
came up to Casca, one of the conspirators, took him 
by the hand, and said: “You hid the secret from 
us, Casca, but Brutus has told me everything.’”” And 
when Casca was dumb with amazement, the man 
burst out laughing and said: “ How did you get so 
rich on a sudden, my good fellow, as to stand for the 
aedileship ?’’ So near did Casca come, in the mistake 
caused by the man’s ambiguity, to disclosing the 


1 Cf. Cuesar, \xiii. 5. 
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secret. Moreover, Brutus and Cassius were greeted 
more warmly than usual by Popilius Laenas, a senator, 
who then whispered quietly to them: “ I join you in 
praying for the accomplishment of what you have 
in mind, and exhort you not to delay, for the matter 
is on men’s tongues.” Having said this, he went 
away, leaving them full of suspicion that their under- 
taking had become known. 

At this juncture, too, a messenger from his house 
came running to Brutus with the tidings that his 
wife was dead. For Porcia, being distressed about 
what was impending and unable to bear the weight 
of her anxiety, could with difficulty keep herself at 
home, and at every noise or cry, like women in the 
Bacchic frenzy, she would rush forth and ask every 
messenger who came in from the forum how Brutus 
was faring, and kept sending out others continually. 
Finally, as the time grew long, her bodily powers 
could no longer endure the strain, but were relaxed 
and enfeebled as her perplexities threatened to drive 
her mad. She had not time to go to her chamber, 
-but just as she was, sitting in the midst of her 
servants, she was overwhelmed with faintness and 
helpless stupor, her colour fled, and her speech was 
utterly stayed. Her maids shrieked at the sight, 
and since the neighbours came running in a crowd 
to the door, a report speedily went forth and a story 
was spread abroad that she was dead. However, she 
revived in a short time, came to herself, and was 
eared for by her women; but Brutus, though he 
was confounded,’ naturally, by the startling tale, 
nevertheless did not abandon his public duty, nor 
was he driven by his affliction to dwell on his private 
concerns. 
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XVI. And now word was brought that Caesar was 
coming, borne on a litter. For in consequence of the 
dejection caused by his omens, he had determined 
not to sanction any important business at that time, 
but to postpone it, under pretext of indisposition. 
As he descended from his litter, Popilius Laenas, 
who, a little while before, had wished Brutus success 
in his enterprise, hurried up to him and conversed 
with him for some time, and Caesar stood and listened 
to him. The conspirators (for so they shall be called) 
could not hear what he said, but judging from their 
suspicions that what he told Caesar was a revelation 
of their plot, they were disconcerted in their plans, 
and mutually agreed by looks which passed between 
them that they must not await arrest, but at once 
dispatch themselves. Cassius and some others, indeed, 
had already grasped the handles of the daggers be- 
neath their robes and were about to draw them, when 
Brutus observed from the mien of Laenas that he 
was asking eagerly for something and not denouncing 
anyone. Brutus said nothing, because many were 
about him who were not in the plot, but by the 
cheerfulness of his countenance gave courage to 
Cassius and his friends. And after a little while 
Laenas kissed Caesar’s hand and withdrew. He 
had made it clear that it was in his own behalf and 
on something which closely concerned himself that 
he had consulted Caesar. 

XVII. When the senate had preceded Caesar into 
the session-room, the rest of the conspirators stationed 
themselves about Caesar’s chair, as if they intended 
to have some conference with him, and Cassius is said 
to have turned his face towards the statue of Pompey 
and to have invoked it, as if it had understanding ; 
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but Trebonius drew Antony into conversation at 
the door and kept him outside.! As Caesar entered, 
the senate rose in his honour, but as soon as he was 
seated the conspirators surrounded him in a body, 
putting forward Tullius Cimber of their number with 
a plea in behalf of his brother, who was in exile. 
The others al] joined in his plea, and clasping 
Caesar’s hands, kissed his breast and his head. At 
first, Caesar merely rejected their pleas, and then, 
when they would not desist, tried to free himself 
from them by force. At this, Tullius tore Caesar’s 
robe from his shoulders with both hands, and 
Casca, who stood behind him, drew his dagger 
and gave him the first stab, not a deep one, 
near the shoulder. Caesar caught the handle of 
the dagger and cried out loudly in Latin: “Im- 
pious Casca, what doest thou?’’ Then Casca, ad- 
dressing his brother in Greek, bade him come to his 
aid. And now Caesar had received many blows and 
was looking about and seeking to force his way 
through his assailants, when he saw Brutus setting 
upon him with drawn dagger. At this, he dropped 
the hand of Casca which he had seized, covered his 
head with his robe, and resigned himself to the 
dagger-strokes. The conspirators, crowding eagerly 
about the body, and plying their many daggers, 
wounded one another, so that Brutus also got a 
wound in the hand as he sought to take part in — 
the murder, and all were covered with blood. 
XVIII. Caesar thus slain, Brutus went out into the 
middle of the session-room and tried to speak, and 


1 In Caesar, lxvi. 3, Brutus Albinus is incorrectly said to 
have detained Antony in conversation. Cf. Appian, B.C. ii. 
117, and Cicero’s letter to Trebonius (Hist. x. 28). 
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would have detained the senators there with en- 
couraging words; but they fled in terror and con- 
fusion, and there was a tumultuous crowding at the 
door, although no one pressed upon them in pursuit. 
For it had been firmly decided not to kill any one 
else, but to summon all to the enjoyment of liberty. 
All the rest of the conspirators, indeed, when they 
were discussing their enterprise, had been minded 
to kill Antony as well as Caesar, since he was a 
lawless man and in favour of a monarchy, and had 
acquired strength by familiar association with the 
soldiery; and particularly because to his natural 
arrogance and ambition he had added the dignity of 
the consulship, and was at that time a colleague of 
Caesar. But Brutus opposed the plan, insisting in 
the first place on a just course, and besides, holding 
out a hope of a change of heart in Antony. For he 
would not give up the belief that Antony, who was 
a man of good parts, ambitious, and a lover of fame, 
if once Caesar were out of the way, would assist his 
country in attaining her liberty, when their example 
had induced him to follow emulously the nobler 
course. Thus Antony’s life was saved by Brutus; 
but in the fear which then reigned, he put on a 
plebeian dress and took to flight. 

And now Brutus and his associates went up to the 
Capitol, their hands smeared with blood, and dis- 
playing their naked daggers they exhorted the 
citizens to assert their liberty. At first, then, there 
were cries of terror, and the tumult was increased 
by wild hurryings to and fro which succeeded the 
disaster ; but since there were no further murders and 
no plundering of property, the senators and many 
of the common people took heart and went up to 
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the men on the Capitol. When the multitude was 
assembled there, Brutus made a speech calculated 
to win the people and befitting the occasion. The 
audience applauding his words and crying out to him 
to come down from the Capitol, the conspirators took 
heart and went down into the forum. The rest of 
them followed along in one another's company, but 
Brutus was surrounded by many eminent citizens, 
escorted with great honour down from the citadel, 
and placed on the rostra, At sight of him the mul- 
titude, although it was a mixed rabble and prepared 
to raise a disturbance, was struck with awe, and 
awaited the issue in decorous silence. Also when he 
came forward to speak, all paid quiet attention to 
his words; but that all were not pleased with what 
had been done was made manifest when Cinna began 
to speak and to denounce Caesar. The multitude 
broke into a rage and reviled Cinna so bitterly that 
the conspirators withdrew again to the Capitol. There 
Brutus, who feared that they would be besieged, sent 
away the most eminent of those who had come up 
with them, not deeming it right that they should 
incur the danger too, since they had no share in the 
uilt. 
° XIX. However, on the following day the senate 
met in the temple of Tellus, and Antony, Plancus, 
and Cicero spoke in favour of amnesty and concord. 
It was then voted not only that the conspirators 
should have immunity, but also that the consuls 
should lay before the people a measure to pay them 
honours. After passing these votes, the senate broke 
up. Then, when Antony had sent his son to the 
Capitol as a hostage, Brutus and his associates came 
down, and there were salutations and greetings for 
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all without discrimination. Cassius was taken home 
and entertained by Antony, Brutus by Lepidus, and 
the rest by their several comrades or friends. Early 
next morning the senate assembled again. In the 
first place, they gave a vote of thanks to Antony 
for having stopped an incipient civil war; next, they 
passed a vote of commendation for the followers of 
Brutus who were present ; and finally, they distributed 
the provinces. It was voted that Brutus should have 
Crete, Cassius Africa, Trebonius Asia, Cimber Bi- 
thynia, and the other Brutus Cisalpine Gaul. 

XX. After this, the subjects of Caesar’s will and 
of his burial came up for discussion. Antony de- 
manded that the will should be read publicly, and 
that the body should be carried forth to burial, not 
secretly, nor without honours, lest this also should 
exasperate the people. Cassius, indeed, vehemently 
opposed these measures, but Brutus yielded and 
agreed to them, thus making a second mistake, as it 
was thought. For by sparing Antony’s life as he had 
done he incurred the charge of raising up against 
the conspirators a bitter and formidable foe; and 
now, in allowing Caesar's funeral rites to be con- 
ducted as Antony demanded, he committed a fatal 
error. For, in the first place, when it was found 
that the will of Caesar gave to every single Roman 
seventy-five drachmas, and left to the people his 
gardens beyond the Tiber, where now stands a 
temple of Fortune, an astonishing kindliness and 
yearning for Caesar seized the citizens; and in the 
second place, after Caesar’s body had been brought 
to the forum, Antony pronounced the customary 
eulogy, and when he saw that the multitude were 
moved by his words, changed his tone to one of com- 
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passion, and taking the robe of Caesar, all bloody as 
it was, unfolded it to view, pointing out the many 
places in which it had been pierced and Caesar 
wounded. All further orderly procedure was at an 
end, of course; some cried out to kill the murderers, 
and others, as formerly in the case of Clodius the 
demagogue,! dragged from the shops the benches 
and tables, piled them upon one another, and thus 
erected a huge pyre; on this they placed Caesar’s 
body, and in the midst of many sanctuaries, asylums, 
and holy places, burned it. Moreover, when the fire 
blazed up, people rushed up from all sides, snatched 
up half-burnt brands, and ran round to the houses 
of Caesar's slayers to set them on fire. 

These men, indeed, having previously barricaded 
themselves well, repelled the danger ; but there was 
a certain Cinna, a poet, who had no share in the 
crime, but was actually a friend of Caesar’s. This 
man dreamed that he was invited to supper by Caesar 
and declined to go, but that Caesar besought and 
constrained him, and finally took him by the hand 
and led him into a yawning and darksome place, 
whither he followed unwilling and _ bewildered. 
After having this vision, he fell into a fever which 
lasted all night; but in the morning, nevertheless, 
when the funeral rites were held over Caesar’s body, 
he was ashamed not to be present, and went out into 
the crowd when it was already becoming savage. He 
was seen, however, and being thought to be, not the 
Cinna that he really was, but the one who had re- 
cently reviled Caesar before the assembled people, 
he was torn in pieces. 


1 Clodius was killed in a street-brawl with Milo, 52 B.c. 
Cf. Cicero, xxv. 1. 
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XXI. This incident more than anything else, ex- 
cept, perhaps, Antony’s change of heart, frightened 
Brutus and his adherents, and they withdrew from 
the city. At first they spent some time in Antium, 
with the idea of returning to Rome when the people’s 
wrath had passed its climax and subsided. This they 
thought would readily come to pass, since multitudes 
are fickle and impetuous, and, besides, they had the 
senate in their favour, which let those who tore Cinna 
to pieces go unpunished, and yet tried to seek out 
and arrest those who had assaulted the houses of the 
conspirators. Already, too, the people were disturbed 
because Antony was assuming almost absolute power, 
and they longed for Brutus; it was also expected 
that he would be present in person and conduct the 
spectacles which it was his duty as praetor to furnish. 
But Brutus learned that many of the veteran soldiers 
of Caesar who had received land and cities from their 
commander, were now plotting against his life and 
in small bands streaming into the city. He therefore 
had not the courage to come. The people, however, 
had their spectacles, in spite of his absence, and 
these were very lavishly and magnificently appointed. 
For Brutus had purchased a great number of wild 
beasts, and now gave orders that not one should be 
sold or left behind, but that all should be used ; and 
he himself went down to Naples and conferred with 
a very large number of actors; and regarding Ca- 
nutius, an actor who enjoyed great fame, he wrote 
to his friends that they should persuade him to go 
to Rome; for no Greek could properly be compelled 
to go. He wrote also to Cicero, begging him by all 
means to attend the spectacles. 
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XXII. Matters were at such a pass when a fresh 
turn was given to them by the arrival of the young 
Caesar. He was a son of Caesar’s niece, but had 
been formally adopted by him, and left his heir. He 
was pursuing his studies at Apollonia when Caesar 
was killed, and had been awaiting him there after 
his determination to march at once against the Par- 
thians. As soon as he learned of Caesar’s fate, he 
came to Rome, and as a first step towards winning 
the favour of the people, assumed the name of Caesar 
and distributed to the citizens the money which had 
been left them by his will. Thus he deposed Antony 
from popular favour, and by a lavish use of money 
assembled and got together many of Caesar's veteran 
soldiers. When Cicero was led by his hatred of An- 
tony to take the side of Octavius Caesar, Brutus 
rebuked him severely, writing that Cicero did not 
object to a despot as such, but only feared a despot 
who hated him, and that when he declared in his 
letters and speeches that Octavius was a worthy 
man, his policy meant the choice of a kindly slavery. 
«Our ancestors, however,’ said he, “ could not endure 
even gentle despots.” As for himself, he had not as 
yet definitely decided, he said, either for war or for 
peace, but on one thing only was he determined, and 
that was not to be a slave; and he was amazed, he 
said, that Cicero dreaded a civil war with all its perils, 
but was not afraid of a shameful and inglorious peace, 
and that, as a reward for driving Antony from the 
tyranny, he asked the privilege of making Octavius 
tyrant. 

XXIII. Thus, then, did Brutus express himself in 
his first letters to Cicero. But already one faction 
was forming about Octavius, and another about 
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Antony, and the soldiers, as though for sale at 
auction, flocked to the highest bidder. Altogether 
despairing, therefore, of the state, Brutus determined 
to abandon Italy, and came by land through Lucania 
to Elea by the sea. As Porcia was about to return 
thence to Rome, she tried to conceal her distress, 
but a certain painting betrayed her, in spite of her 
noble spirit hitherto. Its subject was Greek, — 
Andromache bidding farewell to Hector; she was 
taking from his arms their little son, while her eyes 
were fixed upon her husband. When Porcia saw 
this, the image of her own sorrow presented by it 
caused her to burst into tears, and she would visit it 
many times a day and weep before it. And when 
Acilius, one of the friends of Brutus, recited the 
verses containing Andromache’s words to Hector, 


«“ But, Hector, thou to me art father and honoured 
mother 
And brother; my tender husband, too, art thou,” 


Brutus smiled and said: “ But I, certainly, have no 
mind to address Porcia in the words of Hector, 


‘Ply loom and distaff and give orders to thy maids,’ ! 


for though her body is not strong enough to perform 
such heroic tasks as men do, still, in spirit she is 
valiant in defence of her country, just as we are.” 
This story is told by Porcia’s son, Bibulus.? 

XXIV. From thence Brutus put to sea and sailed 
for Athens. Here the people welcomed him eagerly 
and extolled him in public decrees. He dwelt with a 
certain guest-friend, attended the lectures of Theo- 
mnestus the Academic and Cratippus the Peripatetic, 


1 Iliad, vi. 429 f.; 491. 2 Cf. chapter xiii. 2. 
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discussed philosophy with them, and was thought to 
be wholly given up to literary pursuits. But without 
any one’s suspecting it, he was getting ready for 
war. For he sent Herostratus into Macedonia, de- 
siring to win over the commanders of the armies 
there, and he united in his service all the young 
Romans who were studying at Athens. One of these 
was Cicero’s son, on whom he bestows high praise, 
declaring that whether awake or asleep and dream- 
ing, he was amazed to find him of such a noble 
spirit and such a hater of tyranny. 

Afterwards he began to act openly, and having 
learned that Roman transports full of treasure were 
approaching from Asia, and that an accomplished 
and well-known man was in command of them, he 
went to meet him at Carystus. After conferring 
with him and persuading him to hand over the 
transports, he prepared an entertainment of unusual 
splendour; for it was Brutus’s birthday. Accord- 
ingly, when they were come to their wine, and were 
pledging “ Victory to Brutus,” and “ Liberty to the 
Romans,’ wishing to animate them still more, Brutus 
called for a larger beaker, and then, when he had 
received it, without any ostensible reason, recited 
this verse :— 


“ But I am slain by baleful Fate and Leto’s son.” ! 


And still further, in addition to this, historians tell 
us that when he was going out to figlt his last battle 
at Philippi, the watchword which he gave out to his 
soldiers was “Apollo.”’1 Therefore they conclude 
that when he recited that verse, it also was a presage © 
of his calamity. 
1 Patroclus to Hector, Iltad, xvi. 849. Leto’s son was 
Apollo, and the name was thought to mean Destroyer. 
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XXV. After this, Antistius! gave him five hundred 
thousand drachmas from the moneys which he was 
personally taking to Italy, and all Pompey’s soldiers 
who were still wandering about Thessaly gladly 
flocked to his standard. He also took from Cinna 
five hundred horsemen that he was conducting to 
Dolabella in Asia. Then sailing to Demetrias, whence 
great quantities of arms, which the elder Caesar had ° 
ordered to be made for his Parthian war, were being 
conducted to Antony, he took possession of them. 
After Hortensius the praetor had delivered up Ma- 
cedonia to him, and while all the surrounding kings 
and potentates were uniting on his side, word was 
brought that Caius, the brother of Antony, had 
crossed over from Italy and was marching directly 
to join the forces under Vatinius in Epidamnus and 
Apollonia. Wishing, therefore, to anticipate his ar- 
rival and capture these forces, Brutus suddenly set 
out with the forces under him and marched through 
regions difficult of passage, in snow storms, and far 
in advance of his provision-train. Accordingly, when 
he had nearly reached Epidamnus, fatigue and cold 
gave him the distemper called “boulimia.” This 
attacks more especially men and beasts toiling through 
snow ;? whether it is that the vital heat, being wholly 
shut up within the body by the cold that surrounds 
and thickens it, consumes its nourishment complete] Y> 
or that a keen and subtle vapour arising from the 
melting snow pierces the body and destroys its heat 
as it issues forth. For the sweat of the body seems 
to be produced by its heat, and this is extinguished 

‘A mistake for Appuleius (Cicero, Philippics, x. ll; 
Appian, B.C. iii. 63), who was quaestor in Asia. 

* As it did the “Ten Thousand ” in Armenia (Xenophon, 
Anab. iv. 5, 7 f.). 
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by the cold which meets it at the surface. But I have 
discussed this matter more at length elsewhere.! 

XXVI. Now, since Brutus was faint, and since not 
one of his soldiers had anything in the shape of food, 
his attendants were obliged to have recourse to their 
enemies, and going down to the gate of the city 
they asked the sentinels for bread. These, when 
they heard of the mishap of Brutus, came to him 
themselves, bringing food and drink. Wherefore 
Brutus, when the city had surrendered to him, treated 
not only these men humanely, but also all the other 
citizens for their sake. 

When Caius Antonius drew near Apollonia, he 
summoned the soldiers who were in the vicinity. 
These, however, went to Brutus, and Caius perceived 
also that the people of Apollonia favoured the cause 
of Brutus. He therefore left the city behind and 
set out for Buthrotum. To begin with, he lost three 
_cohorts on the march, which were cut to pieces by 
Brutus; next, when he tried to force the positions 
near Byllis which his opponents had earlier occupied, 
and joined battle, he was defeated by Cicero. For 
Brutus employed this young man as general, and won 
many successes through him. When, however, he 
came upon Caius in marshy regions and with his forces 
widely scattered, Brutus would not permit his men 
to attack them, but rode about giving orders to spare 
them, in the belief that they would soon be his own. 
And this actually came to pass. For they surrendered 
themselves and their general, so that now Brutus 
had a large force about him. For a long time, then, 
he held Caius in honour, and would not deprive him 
of the insignia of his command, although, as we are 


1 Cf., for example, Morals, pp. 691 f. 
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told, Cicero and many others besides wrote to him 
from Rome and urged him to put the man to death. 
However, when Caius began to hold secret commu- 
nications with the officers of Brutus, and incited a 
revolt, Brutus put him on board a ship and kept him 
under guard. And when the soldiers who had been 
corrupted by Caius withdrew to Apollonia and in- 
vited Brutus to come to them there, he told them 
this was not a Roman custom, but that they must 
come themselves to their commander and seek to 
avert his wrath at their transgressions. And when 
they came and asked his pardon, he granted it. 
XXVII. But as he was about to cross into Asia, 
tidings came to him of the change that had taken 
place at Rome. For Octavius Caesar had been 
strengthened by the senate against Antony, and 
after ejecting his rival from Italy, was himself now 
an object of fear, soliciting the consulship illegally, 
and maintaining large armies, of which the city had 
no need. But when he saw that even the senate 
was displeased at this and turned their eyes abroad 
to Brutus, confirming him in command of his pro- 
vinces by their vote, he became afraid. So he sent 
and invited Antony to become his friend, and then, 
stationing his forces about the city, secured the con- 
sulship, although he was still a mere youth, being in 
his twentieth year, as he himself has stated in his 
Commentaries. Straightway, then, he brought in- 
dictments for murder against Brutus and his associ- 
ates, accusing them of having slain the first magistrate 
of the city without a trial. He appointed Lucius 
Cornificius to be prosecutor of Brutus, and Marcus 
Agrippa of Cassius. Accordingly, their cases went 
by default, the jurors voting under compulsion. And 
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it is said that when the herald on the rostra_ pro- 
nounced the customary summons for Brutus to appear, 
the multitude groaned audibly, while the better 
classes bowed their heads in silence; and that Publius 
Silicius was seen to burst into tears, and was for this 
reason’ soon afterwards put on the list of the pro- 
scribed. After this, the three men, Octavius, Antony, 
and Lepidus, were reconciled with one another, 
distributed the provinces among themselves, and 
sentenced to death by proscription two hundred 
men, Among those put to death was Cicero. 

XXVIII. Accordingly, when tidings of these 
events were brought to Macedonia, Brutus felt 
compelled to write to Hortensius commanding him 
to kill Caius Antonius, on the plea that he was thus 
avenging Cicero and Brutus Albinus, one of whom 
was his friend, and the other his kinsman. For this 
reason, at a later time, when Antony had captured 
Hortensius at the battle of Philippi, he slew him on 
the tomb of his brother. Brutus, however, says that 
he felt more shame at the cause of Cicero’s death 
than grief at the event itself, and threw the blame 
upon his friends at Rome. He said their servitude 
was due to themselves rather than to their tyrants, 
and that they consented to be eyewitnesses of things 
of which they ought not even to hear. 

He now crossed into Asia with his army, which 
was already a splendid one, and equipped a fleet in 
Bithynia and at Cyzicus, while he himself, proceeding 
by land, settled the affairs of the cities and gave 
audiences to the potentates of the country. He 
also sent to Cassius in Syria, recalling him from his 
expedition to Egypt; for it was not to win empire 


1 About the middle of 43 B.o. 
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for themselves, he said, but to give liberty to their 
country, that they were wandering about and col- 
lecting forces with which to overthrow the tyrants ; 
they must therefore keep their purpose carefully in 
mind and not get far removed from Italy, but rather 
hasten thither and give aid to their countrymen. 

Cassius obeyed, and as he was returning, Brutus 
went to meet him. Their interview at Smyrna was 
the first they had had since they parted at Piraeus 
and set out, the one for Syria, the other for Mace- 
donia. They therefore derived great pleasure and 
courage from the forces which each now had. For 
they had set out from Italy like the most wretched 
of exiles, without money, without arms, having not 
a ship equipped with oars, not a single soldier, not a 
city; but before very long they had met, having a 
fleet, an army of foot and horse, and money, which 
made them worthy antagonists in the struggle for 
supremacy at Rome. 

XXIX. Now, Cassius was desirous that Brutus and 
he should have equal honour, but Brutus forestalled 
this by coming to him generally, since he was an 
older man and unable to endure the same amount of 
hardship. Cassius had the reputation of being an 
able soldier, but harsh in his anger, and with an 
authority based largely on fear, although with his 
familiars he was rather prone to laughter and fond 
of banter. But the virtues of Brutus, as we are told, 
made him beloved by the multitude, adored by his 
friends, admired by the nobility, and not hated even 
by his enemies. For he was remarkably gentle and 
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large-minded, free from all anger, pleasurable indul- 
gence, and greed, and kept his purpose erect and 
unbending in defence of what was honourable and 
just. And the strongest reason for the favour and 
fame which he achieved was the confidence felt in 
his principles. For no one had expected that Pompey 
the Great, if he overthrew Caesar, would insist on 
dismissing his forces in obedience to the laws, but 
all thought that he would continue to retain his power, 
appeasing the people by using the name of consul- 
ship or dictatorship or some other less obnoxious 
form of government. And now it was thought that 
Cassius, vehement and passionate man that he was, 
and often swept from the path of justice by his 
passion for gain, was incurring the perils of wars 
and wanderings principally to establish some great 
power for himself, and not liberty for his country- 
men. For the men of a still earlier time than Pompey 
and Cassius, men like Cinna and Marius and Carbo, 
made their country the booty or prize round which 
they fought, and they all but confessed that they 
waged war to establish a tyranny. But Brutus, we 
are told, was not accused even by his enemies of 
such a departure from his principles; nay, Antony 
at least, in the hearing of many, declared that in 
his opinion Brutus was the only conspirator against 
Caesar who was impelled by the splendour and by what 
seemed to him the nobility of the enterprise, whereas 
the rest banded together against the man because they 
envied and hated him. Wherefore Brutus relied not 
so much on his armies as on his virtuous cause, as is 
clear from his letters. When he was already nearing 
the perilous crisis, he wrote to Atticus that his cause 
had the fairest outlook that fortune could bestow, 
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for he would either conquer and give liberty to the 
Roman people, or die and be freed from slavery ; 
and that amid the general security and safety of 
their lot one thing only was uncertain, namely, 
whether they were to live as freemen or die. He 
says also that Mark Antony was paying a fitting. 
penalty for his folly, since, when it was in his power 
to be numbered with such men as Brutus and Cassius 
and Cato, he had given himself to Octavius as a 
mere appendage; and that if he should not now 
be defeated with him, in a little while he would be 
fighting him. Herein, then, he seems to have been 
an excellent prophet. 

XXX. At the time when they were in Smyrna, 
Brutus asked Cassius to give him a part of the large 
treasure which he had collected, since he had ex- 
pended what he had himself in building a fleet large 
enough to give them control of all the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘The friends of Cassius, then, tried to dis- 
suade him from giving anything to Brutus, arguing 
that it was not right that what he was keeping by 
his frugality and getting together at the price of 
men’s hatred should be taken by Brutus for the 
winning of popular favour and the gratification of 
his soldiers. Hlowever, Cassius gave him a third of 
the whole amount. Then they parted again for their 
respective undertakings. Cassius took Rhodes, but 
managed matters there with undue rigour, and that too 
though he had replied to those who hailed him, when 
he entered the city, as their lord and king, “ Neither 
lord nor king, but chastiser and slayer of your lord 
and king.” Brutus, on his part, demanded money 
and soldiers from the Lycians. But Naucrates, the 
popular leader, persuaded the cities to revolt, and 
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the inhabitants occupied certain commanding hills in 
order to prevent the passage of Brutus. Brutus, 
therefore, in the first place, sent horsemen against 
them while they were at breakfast, and these slew 
six hundred of them; next, he took their strong- 
holds and villages, but dismissed all his captives 
without ransom, in order that he might win the 
people over by kindness. They were obstinate, 
however, feeding their anger upon their injuries, 
and despising his clemency and kindness, until he 
drove the most warlike of them into Xanthus and 
laid siege to the city. They tried to escape by 
swimming under the surface of the river which 
flowed past the city. But they were caught in nets 
which were let down deep across the channel ; the 
tops of these had bells attached to them which in- 
dicated at once when any one was entangled. Then 
the Xanthians made a sally by night and set fire to 
some of the siege-engines, but they were perceived 
by the Romans and driven back to their walls; and 
when a brisk wind fanned the flames back towards 
the battlements and some of the adjoining houses 
took fire, Brutus, fearing for the safety of the city, 
ordered his men to assist in putting out the fire. 
XXXI. But the Lycians were suddenly possessed 
by a dreadful and indescribable impulse to madness, 
which can be likened best to a passion for death. At 
any rate, all ages of them, freemen and slaves with 
their wives and children, shot missiles from the walls 
at the enemy who were helping them to combat the 
flames, and with their own hands brought up reeds 
and wood and all manner of combustibles, and so 
spread the fire over the city, feeding it with 
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all sorts of material and increasing its strength 
and fury in every way. When the flames had 
darted forth and -encircled the city on all sides, 
and blazed out mightily, Brutus, distressed at what 
was going on, rode round outside the city in his 
eagerness to help, and with outstretched hands 
begged the Xanthians to spare and save their city. 
No one heeded him, however, but all sought in every 
way to destroy themselves, men and women alike; 
nay, even the little children with shouts and 
shrieks either leaped into the fire, or threw them- 
selves headlong from the walls, or cast themselves 
beneath their fathers’ swords, baring their throats 
and begging to be smitten. After the city had been 
thus destroyed, a woman was seen dangling in a 
noose; she had a dead child fastened to her neck, 
and with a blazing torch was trying to set fire to her 
dwelling. So tragic was the spectacle that Brutus 
could not bear to see it, and burst into tears on 
hearing of it; he also proclaimed a prize for any 
soldier who should succeed in saving the life of a 
Lycian. But there were only a hundred and fifty, 
we are told, who did not escape such preservation. 
So then the Xanthians, after long lapse of time, as 
though fulfilling a period set by fate for their de- 
struction, had the boldness to renew the calamity 
of their ancestors; for these too, in the time of the 
Persian wars, had likewise burned down their city 
and destroyed themselves.1 

XXXII. When Brutus saw that the city of Patara 
was holding out strongly against him, he hesitated 
to attack it, and was in perplexity, fearing that it 
would be afflicted with the same madness; but as 


1 Cf. Herodotus, i. 176. 
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he held some of its women prisoners of war, he 
released them without ransom. They were the wives 
and daughters of prominent men, and by rehearsing 
the praises of Brutus, calling him a man of the 
greatest moderation and justice, they persuaded them 
to yield and surrender their city. Consequently all 
the rest of the Lycians came and entrusted them- 
selves to him, and found that his goodness and kind- 
ness exceeded their hopes. For whereas Cassius, 
about the same time, compelled the Rhodians indi- 
vidually to pay in to him all the gold and silver they 
possessed (thus accumulating about eight hundred 
talents), and fined the city as a whole five hundred 
talents more, Brutus exacted only a hundred and 
fifty talents from the Lycians, and, without doing 
them any other injury, set out with his army for 
Ionia. 

XXXII. Many were his memorable achievements 
in meting out rewards or punishments to those who 
deserved them, but I shall here describe only that 
in which both he himself and the chief men of Rome 
took especial pleasure. When Pompey the Great, 
after he had been stripped of his great power by 
Caesar, put in as a fugitive at Pelusium in Egypt, 
the guardians of the boy king were holding a council 
with their friends, at which opinions differed. Some 
thought they should receive Pompey, others that 
they should repulse him from Egypt. But a certain 
Theodotus, of Chios, who was attached to the king 
as a paid teacher of rhetoric, and was at this time 
deemed worthy of a place in the council for lack of 
better men, declared that both were wrong, both 
those who would admit and those who would reject 
Pompey ; for there was but one advantageous course 
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in view of the circumstances, and that was to receive 
him and put him to death. And he added, as he 
closed his speech, “A dead man does not bite.” 
The council adopted his opinion, and Pompey the 
Great lay dead, an example of the unexpected and 
incredible in human life, and it was the work of 
Theodotus and his clever rhetoric, as that sophist 
himself was wont to say with boasting.! A little 
while afterwards, however, when Caesar came, the 
other wretches paid the penalty for their crime and 
perished wretchedly; as for Theodotus, after borrowing 
from Fortune enough time for a wandering, destitute, 
and inglorious life, he did not escape the notice of 
Brutus, who at this time traversed Asia, but was 
brought to him and punished, and won more fame 
for his death than for his life. 

XXXIV. Brutus now summoned Cassius to Sardis,? 
and as he drew near, went to meet him with his 
friends; and the whole army, in full array, saluted 
them both as Imperators. But, as is wont to be the 
case in great undertakings where there are many 
friends and commanders, mutual charges and accusa- 
tions had passed between them, and therefore, imme- 
diately after their march and before they did anything 
else, they met in a room by themselves. The doors 
were locked, and, with no one by, they indulged in 
fault-finding first, then in rebukes and denunciations. 
After this, they were swept along into passionate 
speeches and tears, and their friends, amazed at the 
harshness and intensity of their anger, feared some 
untoward result; they were, however, forbidden to 
approach. But Marcus Favonius, who had become a 
devotee of Cato, and was more impetuous and frenzied 


1 Cf. Pompey, chapters Ixxvii.-lxxx- 


3 In the early part of 42 B.c, 
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than reasonable in his pursuit of philosophy, tried to 
go in to them, and was prevented by their servants. 
It was no easy matter, however, to stop Favonius 
when he sprang to do anything, for he was always 
vehement and rash. The fact that he was a Roman 
senator was of no importance in his eyes, and by the 
“cynical”’ boldness of his speech he often took away 
its offensiveness, and therefore men put up with his 
impertinence as a joke. And so at this time he 
forced his way through the bystanders and entered 
the room, reciting in an affected voice the verses 
wherein Homer? represents Nestor as saying :— 


«But do ye harken to me, for ye both are younger 
than I am,” 


and so forth. At this Cassius burst out laughing ; 
but Brutus drove Favonius out of the room, calling 
him a mere dog, and a counterfeit Cynic.2, However, 
at the time, this incident put an end to their quarrel, 
and they separated at once. Furthermore, Cassius 
gave a supper, to which Brutus invited his friends. 
And as the guests were already taking their places at 
the feast, Favonius came, fresh from his bath. Brutus 
protested that he had come without an invitation, 
and ordered the servants to conduct him to the 
uppermost couch; but Favonius forced his way past 
them and reclined upon the central one. And over 
the wine mirth and jest abounded, seasoned with wit 
and philosophy. 

XXXV. But on the following day Lucius Pella, 
a Roman who had been praetor and had enjoyed 

1 Iliad, i. 259. | 

2 A follower of Antisthenes was called a ‘‘ Cynic,” or dog- 


like, probably from the coarse and brutal manners affected 
by the school. 
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the confidence of Brutus, being denounced by the 
Sardians as an embezzler of the public moneys, was 
condemned by Brutus and disgraced ; and the matter 
vexed Cassius beyond measure. For a few days 
before, when two friends of his had been convicted 
of the same misdeeds, he had privately admonished 
them but publicly acquitted them, and continued to 
employ them. He therefore found fault with Brutus 
on the ground that he was too observant of law and 
justice at a time which demanded a policy of kind- 
ness. But Brutus bade him remember the Ides of 
March, on which they had slain Caesar, not because 
he was himself plundering everybody, but because 
he enabled others to do this; since, if there is any 
good excuse for neglecting justice, it had been better 
for us to endure the friends of Caesar than to suffer 
our own to do wrong. ‘‘For in the one case,” said 
he, “ we should have had the reputation of cowardice 
merely ; but now, in addition to our toils and perils, 
we are deemed unjust.’ Such were the principles 
of Brutus. 

XXXVI. When they were about to cross over from 
Asia, Brutus is said to have had a great sign. He 
was naturally wakeful, and by practice and self- 
restraint had reduced his hours of sleep to few, 
never lying down by day, and by night only when 
he could transact no business nor converse with any 
one, since all had gone to rest. At this time, how- 
ever, when the war was begun and he had in his 
hands the conduct of a life and death struggle, and 
was anxiously forecasting the future, he would first 
doze a little in the evening after eating, and then 
would spend the rest of the night on urgent business. 
But whenever he had fully met the demands of such 
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%EwOev (on wax the impression 18 outside, but the soul, etc.). 
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business in shorter time, he would read a book until 
the third watch, at which hour the centurions and 
tribunes usually came to him. Once, accordingly, 
when he was about to take his army across from 
Asia, it was very late at night, his tent was dimly 
lighted, and all the camp was wrapped in silence. 
Then, as he was meditating and reflecting, he thought 
he heard some one coming into the tent. He turned 
his eyes towards the entrance and beheld a strange 
and dreadful apparition, a monstrous and fearful 
shape standing silently by his side. Plucking up 
courage to question it, “Who art thou,” said he, 
“of gods or men, and what is thine errand with 
me?’’ Then the phantom answered: “I am thy 
evil genius, Brutus, and thou shalt see me at Phi- 
lippi.’” And Brutus, undisturbed, said: “I shall see 
thee.” ! 

XXXVII. When the shape had disappeared, Brutus 
called his servants; but they declared that they had 
neither heard any words nor seen any apparition, 
and so he watched the night out. As soon as it was 
day, however, he sought out Cassius and told him of 
the apparition. Cassius, who belonged to the school 
of Epicurus, and was in the habit of taking issue on 
such topics with Brutus, said: ‘“‘ This is our doctrine, 
Brutus, that we do not really feel or see everything, 
but perception by the senses is a pliant and deceitful 
thing, and besides, the intelligence is very keen to 
change and transform the thing perceived into any 
and every shape from one which has no real exist- 
ence. An impression on the senses is like wax, and 
the soul of man, in which the plastic material and 
the plastic power alike exist, can very easily shape 


1 Cf. Caesar, lxix. 5-7. 
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kiveiabat & aet mépune: xivnots 8 adt@ dar- 
tacia Tis  vonow. cot S& Kal TO oapa 
TadaiTwpovpevoy diac THY Sidvotav aiwpel kal 
mapatpemet. Saipovas & ovr’ eivas tiOavov ovt’ 
évtas avOpwrrwy exe eidos ) povnyv 7 Svvayw 
eis Huds Sinxovoay: ws éywy av éRovropmny, iva 
pn povoy StrAoLs Kal immols Kal vavol TocaUTass, 
adAa Kal Oe@y apwyais émePappodpev, ooLlwTa- 
TOY | Epryov Kal Karhdiotov Hye waves évTes.” 
TotovTos pev o Kdootos émpaive dédyots top 
Bpovrovp. 

"EuBawovrwv bé tav otpatiwtav él tas 
TpwTas onuaias aetot dvo ovyKatackn artes 
ood auvdsexopivovto, nal mapnKxodovOouv sro 
TOV TT PATLOT AY TpEpopevor expe Dirimrev. 
> a @€ Le] “A 
éxel ) | nwEpA pid mpo Ths paxns wxorTo 
ATOTTA{LEVOL. 

XXXVIII. Ta pév ody wreicta Tay év Tociv 
eOvav éruyyavev 0 Bpodtos trijKoa memotnpévos. 
ev O€ Tes 4 OAS 7 SuVdoTNS Tapelto, TOTE 
TavTas Wpotayouevos pexpt THS Kata Odaov 
Oardoons mponrOov. éxet 5€ tav tept Nop- 
Bavov év trois Xtevois Aeyopévors Kal tept To 
LvpBorov atpatomedevovtwy, mepterOovres av- 
Tous nvayKacay atoothvat Kal mpoécOar Ta 
Ywpia. pixpod b€é Kal THY duvvamw avTov AaBeiv 
édénoav, UToXerTopévov 51a vooov Kaicapos, et 
pn mpoceBonOncev “Avtwmmos ofTnTt Oavpacth 
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and embellish it at pleasure. This is clear from the 
transformations which occur in dreams, where slight 
initial material is transformed by the imagination 
into all sorts of emotions and shapes. The imagina- 
tion is by nature in perpetual motion, and this motion 
which it has is fancy, or thought. In thy case, too, 
the body is worn with hardships and this condition 
naturally excites and perverts the intelligence. As 
for genii, it is incredible either that they exist, or, if 
they do exist, that they have the appearance or the 
speech of men, or a power that extends to us. For 
my part, I could wish it were so, in order that not 
only our men-at-arms, and horses, and ships, which 
are so numerous, but also the assistance of the gods 
might give us courage, conducting as we do the 
fairest and holiest enterprises.” With such discourse 
did Cassius seek to calm Brutus. 

Furthermore, as the soldiers were embarking, two 
eagles perched upon the foremost standards and were 
borne along with them, and they kept the army 
company, being fed by the soldiers, as far as Philippi. 
There, only one day before the battle, they flew 
away. 

XXXVIIL Most of the peoples encountered on 
the march Brutus had already brought into subjec- 
tion ; and now, whatever city or potentate had been 
omitted, they won them all over, and advanced as 
far as the Thasian sea. There Norbanus and his army 
were encamped, at what were called The Narrows, and 
near Symbolum ; but they surrounded him and com- 
pelled him to withdraw and abandon his positions. 
They almost captured his forces, too, since Octavius 
was delayed by sickness; and they would have 
done so had not Antony come to his aid with such 
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YX pNnodevos, dor aria reiv tous tmept Bpodrov. 
mrOe dé Kaicap dorepov 7) ME pas déxa, kal Kate- 
otpatomédevaev évavtiov Bpovrov, Kaaciou &é 
"AvT@vLOS. 

Ta & év péow Tov otpatoTédwrv Tredia ‘Pwpyaior 
KG [TOUS @Pirimmovs KaXovot Kat peytoras TOTE 
‘Popaior Suvapets aXA7 aus cuvepEepovTo. To}- 
Get bev ovv ov Tap OAityov édEitTroVTO TOV TeEpl 
Kaicapa, KOC Lo é Stroy Kal AapmpoTyte Jav- 
pacTov éBepary To Bpovrov oTpareupa. Xpuass 
yap hv avrois Ta TAEtoTAa TOV Gm A@v Kat apryupos 
apedas catraxopnynbeis, Kaitrep eis TaANA TOU 
Bpov UTOU ca@ppove diaitn xal Kexonao uévy xpjobat 
TOUS myewovas ifovros. TOV 5 . Xépor rar 
Tepl TO capa TAOVTOV WETO TL Kal PpoviuaTos 
Tapexe Tois iptdorrporépors, Tous Oé prroxepoeis 
Kal PAXLLwWTEpovs Toleiv, WoTEp KTHUATwWVY TOV 
Sm Nwv TEPLEXOMEVOUS. 

XXXIX. Of pév ovv Tept Kaicapa cabappov 
ev TH Xdpat TOLNG apEvor, pLKpov TL giTov Kal 
Spaxmas Kat’ avdpa TEVTE dtéverpav ELS Ouciar, 
of dé mept Bpobrov xatayvortes avTav Ths amopias 
7 pxporoyias, mpwTov bev év UTraiOp@ Tov oT pa- 
TOD, domep GOos éotiv, éxdOnpay, émend lepelony 
TANON KaTa hoxous Kal Spay was exdoT@ TEVT- 
KovTa diadovtes, evvoig Kal mpodupia Tis Suva- 
pews TA€oV elyov. ov nv adNAA onpetov év T@ 
cadappy@ pox Onpov édo0ke Kaccip yevér Bau. TOV 
yap arépavov avT@ KAT EDT pO ppLevoV ) paBdob os 
™ poonveryKe. Déyerau dé kal ™pOTepov év bea 
Twi Kal roumh xpvoqy Kacaiov Nixnv d:adepo- 
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astonishing swiftness that Brutus could not believe 
in it. Octavius came, however, ten days later, and 
encamped over against Brutus, while Antony faced 
Cassius. 

The plains between the armies the Romans call 
Campi Philippi, and Roman forces of such size had 
never before encountered one another. In numbers 
the army of Brutus was much inferior to that of 
Octavius, but in the splendid decoration of its arms 
it presented a wonderful sight. For most of their 
armour was covered with gold and silver, with which 
Brutus had lavishly supplied them, although in other 
matters he accustomed his officers to adopt a tem- 
perate and restricted regimen. But he thought that 
the wealth which they held in their hands and wore 
upon their persons gave additional spirit to the more 
ambitious, and made the covetous even more war- 
like, since they clung to their armour as so much 
treasure. 

XXXIX. Octavius and Antony now made a lustra- 
tion! of their armies in their camps, and then dis- 
tributed a little meal and five drachmas to every man 
for a sacrifice; but Brutus and Cassius, despising 
their enemies’ poverty or parsimony, first made lus- 
tration of their armies in the open field, as the custom 
is, and then distributed great numbers of cattle for 
sacrifice among their cohorts, and fifty drachmas to 
every soldier, and thus, in the goodwill and zeal of 
their forces, they were at an advantage. However, 
it was thought that Cassius had a baleful sign during 
the lustration ; for the lictor brought him his wreath 
turned upside down. And it is said that before this, 
also, in a procession at some festival, a golden Victory 
belonging to Cassius, which was being borne along, 

1 A solemn review, with ceremonies of purification. oe 
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3 pevny meceiv, oAtcOovTOS TOU épovTos. ére 8 
OpVvEed TE capkopaya TONG Kad nyépav érredai- 
VETO TP oTpaToTresy, Kat peooav _OPOncav 
éo pol cUvLaTdpevor mepl TOTrOV TLVa TOU Xapacos 
évtos, Ov ebexheroav ot pavers aoc tovpevot THY 
SevorSatpoviay aTpépa kat tov Kaaovov aurov 
Dmopépovoay éx TOV ’"Emrixovpov Aoyav, tors Sé 
oTpaTlLwTas TavTaTract SeSovrAwpergy. 

7 O6ev ovd hy mpodumos dua payns év 7 
mapovrt yevec Bar THY Kpiow, anrra TpiBewy n&iou 
xpove Tov TONEMOD, eppwpevous Xpnpace, SarAwv 
dé Kal THAT OV wrAnOEL AevTropévous. Bpodros 
5é xal mporepov eo mevde TO Taxiore TOV KiD- 
Suvev Sraxpibels Ho TH warpios THY édevOepiav 
avanaBeiv 7 mwavras avi purrous evox oupévous 
Samdvats Kal otpateias Kal \TpooTaypacey 
amrarhd£at KaKay, Kal TOTe TOUS mepl avrov 
immeis ope év Tots Tpodywot Kal rais arpipaxiats 
eUnpepovrTas Kal KpatovvTas éFipro TO ppovnpa 
Kat TLVES auToporat YEVOPEVaL POS TOUS Toe- 
piovs Kal diaBorai nal érépev Kal Drovorat 

moAAovs tav Kacciov dirov peTéaT no av év TO 
ouvedpi ™ pos Bpotrov. els 5é@ Tay Bpovrov 
dirwv “ArtidrLos jvavTLovto, TOV YE Xetpava 
meptpeivar KeNEVOV. épopevou bé Tob Srovrov 
TiVE Berriov écecOat vowiter per eveavTor, rs Ei 
pndev,” eltrev,  GdXo, WrEiw Brdcopas _Xpovov.” 
™pos TobTo Kdootos hla Kat TOIs GANOLS 
TpogEKpouaev Ov pETpLWS O "Atiddos. édéd50xeT0 
én payer Gas TH baTepaia. 

XL. Kal Bpotros pev év édmict xadais nal 
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fell to the ground, its bearer having slipped. And 
besides, many carrion birds hovered over the camp 
daily, and swarms of bees were seen clustering at a 
certain place inside the camp; this place the sooth- 
sayers shut off from the rest of the camp, in order 
to avert by their rites the superstitious fears which 
were gradually carrying even Cassius himself away 
from his Epicurean doctrines, and which had alto- 
gether subjugated his soldiers. 

For these reasons Cassius was not eager to have 
the issue decided by battle at present, but thought 
it best to protract the war, since they were strong 
financially, although inferior in the number of their 
arms and men. Brutus, however, even before this 
had been anxious to have the issue decided by the 
speediest of hazards, that he might either restore 
freedom to his country, or relieve mankind of cala- 
mitous expenditures and requisitions for military 
service. At this time, too, he saw that his horse- 
men were successful and victorious in the preliminary 
skirmishes, and was therefore lifted up in spirit. 
Besides, sundry desertions to the enemy, and sus- 
picions and assertions that others would follow, 
brought many of the friends of Cassius in the council 
over to the side of Brutus. But one of the friends 
of Brutus, Atillius, opposed his wishes, and urged 
delay till winter at least was past. And when Brutus 
asked him how he thought he would be better off 
another year, “If in no other way,” said Atillius, “1 
shall have lived longer.” At this answer Cassius was 
vexed, and the rest also were not a little annoyed by 
Atillius. So it was presently decided to give battle 
on the next day. 

XL. Brutus was full of hopefulness at supper, and 
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hoyia pois prrocogots yevouevos Tapa TO Setrvov 
aveTraveTo- Kdoovov 6é Meoodras gaol detrveiv 
te Kal” éavTov oduyous Tav cuvndwv mapaha- 
Bovra, Kat ovvvouD opac bat kal oLeomnror, ov 
puaet ToLovToY OvTa: Mave apevov 5é Tod Selarvou 
Aa Bopevov THS Nelipos avtTov apodpa, TOC OUTOV 
elrety, MoTrep ELw@let pirogpovovpevos, ‘EdAnviKeh 
povi Maprupopat oe, Meooadna, tava Tlop- 

mip Mayvy macxe, avaryKalopevos Sia sas 
paxns avappivrat TOV mepl TAS. maT pibos xuBov. 
ayabny PEVTOL spuxny é EX @ Lev eis THY TUXNY ago- 
povres, nh, Kav Bovrevowpeba KAKOS, ATTLOTELY OU 
Sixasov.” TavTa elrovTa dnow o Mecadras 
TedeuTaia pos aurov aonacacbat TOV Kdoovor 
elvau 6 KeKnLevos els THv voTtepaiay emt Seimvov 
vm avrTov ryeveOAvov ovcay. 

"Apa & juéog mpovKetto pev tH Bpovrov 
Xapaxe Kal 7? Kagoiou ovpBorov aryavos powwe- 
Koos yuTwD, avrol dé auvirOov ELS TO perov TOV 
oTparoT ebwv Kal revert Kadoovos: “Ein Hey, 1) 
Bpoire, vice Kat ouveivat TOV mavra Xpovov 
adrnhows ev mpatavras: étrel b€ Ta péytota TOV 
avO pwrriver adnhorara., Kal Tis payns Tapa 
yepny Kpileians ov padsov adfis ddA ous ielv, 
Th yevad Kets mepl guyhs cat TEAEUTIS § kal 0 
Bpodtos drrexpivaro ‘* Néos dy é eyo, Kaoote, xa 
T pay WaT ov arreupos, ouK old Srras évy dirocodgia 
Aoyou apiica péyar. yTtacdpnv Kédrova &a- 
qc Gao éauTov, @S ovyx Sa tov oud avdpos 
pyov vToxwpeiy TO Saipovt kat un SéyecOat To 
cuuTinroy adeas, GAN atrodidpaorety. puri és 
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after engaging in philosophical discussion, went to 
rest; but Cassius, as Messala tells us, supped in 
private with a few of his intimates, and was seen to 
be silent and pensive, contrary to his usual nature. 
When supper was over, he grasped Messala’s hand 
warmly, and, speaking in Greek, as was his custom 
when he would show affection, said: “I call thee to 
witness, Messala, that I am in the same plight as 
Pompey the Great, in that I am forced to hazard the 
fate of my country on the issue of a single battle. 
With good courage, however, let us fix our waiting 
eyes on Fortune, of whom, even though our counsels 
be infirm, it is not right that we should be distrust- 
ful.” With these last words to him, Messala says, 
Cassius embraced him; and he had already invited 
him to supper on the following day, which was his 
birthday. 

As soon as it was day, a scarlet tunic, the signal for 
battle, was displayed before the camps of Brutus 
and Cassius, and they themselves came together 
into the space between their armies. Here Cassius 
said: “ May we be victorious, Brutus, and ever after- 
wards share a mutual prosperity ; but since the most 
important of human affairs are most uncertain, and 
since, if the battle goes contrary to our wishes, we 
shall not easily see one another again, what is thy 
feeling about flight and death?” And Brutus made 
answer: “ When I was a young man, Cassius, and 
without experience of the world, I was led, I know 
not how, to speak too rashly for a philosopher. 
I blamed Cato for making away with himself, on the 
ground that it was impious and unmanly to yield to 
one’s evil genius, not accepting fearlessly whatever 
befalls, but running away. In my present fortunes, 
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adXoios ev tais TUXaLS yivouat Kal Deod Karas 
Ta Tapovta pr BpaBevoavtos ov Séopat wad 
Gras éAmridas éEereyyew xal mapacKevds, adr’ 
aTadrdfouat thy tuynv émawav Maptias} 
etOois Sovs TH watpidc Tov éuavtod Biov arXov 
&inoa bv éxeivny édevOepov cal évdokov.” émi 
tovtois Kdoatos éperdiace cal tov Bpodtov aotra- 
adpevos, ““Tadra, ébn, “ ppovoovtes iwpev ert 
TOUS TOAEMLOUS. 1) YAP VIKHTOMEY 7) VIK@VTAS Ov 
poBnOnaopea.” 

Mera tadta wept rafews avtois AOyos éyéveTo 
TaV dirwv Tapovtwy. Kal Bpodros yreiro Kdo- 
gov autos nyeloOar rod Se€iod Képaros, 5 Sv 
éuretpiay Kal nAiKiay padXov wovto Kaaccio 
Tpoonkel. ov pnv GAAA Kal TodTo Kacotos 
rborne, Kal TOV TAYUaTWY TO HaXLLwTaToY éxovTA 
MeoaodaAayp éxédXevoev emt Tod SeEtod KatactTHvat. 
kai Bpodros evObs éEnye tovs immels Kexooun- 
pévous StatrpeTras, Kal +o tmefov ov aoxoraiTepov 
mapeveBarnrev. 

XLI. "Ervyov 8 of wept “Avr@mov amo tav 
EX@v, ols trepteatpatotrédevov, éuBddXovres Ta- 
gdpovs eis TO Trediov Kal Tas eri Oaracaayv obovs 
tod Kaociouv tepixomrovtes. epndpeve 6€ Kai- 
cap, ov tapwy avtos bt aobéverav, arr 4 dvva- 
pis, ov wavy payeicbat mpoocdoxa@ca Tovs ToXe- 
pious, aAAG povoy éxdpopais yphobat mpos Ta 
épya xal BédXeow édAadpois kai OopvBots tovs 
opvacovTas emiTapaa cel al Tots ayrireTa- 
ypévots ov mpocéeyovTes EOavpaloy THv Tepi Tas 

1 éxaway: Maprias Corats and Bekker have éwaiwaw 87% 
(because) Maprias xrA., after Reiske. 
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however, I am become of a different mind; and if 
God does not decide the present issue in our favour, 
I do not ask once more to put fresh hopes and pre- 
parations to the test, but I will go hence with words 
of praise for Fortune; on the Ides of March I gave 
my own life to my country, and since then, for her 
sake, I have lived another life of liberty and glory.” 
At these words Cassius smiled, and after embracing 
Brutus, said: “Thus minded, let us go against the 
enemy ; for either we shall be victorious, or we shall 
not fear the victors.”’. 

After this, they conferred together about the order 
of battle in the presence of their friends. And Brutus 
asked Cassius that he might have command of the 
right wing himself, although his years and experience 
made this post seem more appropriate for Cassius. 
However, Cassius not only granted him this favour, 
but also ordered Messala with the most warlike of 
the legions to take position on the right. Brutus 
at once led out his horsemen magnificently equipped, 
and with no less promptness put his infantry also in 
array. 

XL. The soldiers of Antony were engaged in 
running trenches from the marshes, at which they 
were encamped, into the plain, thus cutting off Cas- 
sius from access to the sea. Octavius was quietly 
watching the course of events,—not being present 
in person, owing to sickness, but his forces for him ; 
they had no expectation at all that their enemies would 
give battle, but thought they would merely sally out 
against the works and with light missiles and cla- 
morous cries try to disturb the workers in the 
trenches. So paying no attention to their oppo- 
nents, they were amazed at the loud and confused 
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Tadpous Kpavyny donpov ovoav Kab TOAAHy 
mpoopepoperny. év TOUT® YPappareov TE Tapa 
Bpovrov ois TYE POOL porravraor, év ols 7 Hy 70 
ovwOnpa YEYPALMEVOD, avTov Té mapeErovTos i iar 
Tw TA Taypara kal Tapadappivortos, ddiryor pev 
épOacay axodoat TO cuvO nwa TApEyyUaEvov, ob 
dé wreioToL LN mpoo peivavres opua pea Kat ana- 
AayHO mpoaepépovTo TOUS Troheptos. ryevopevns 
dé ou arafiav TAUTHY dvepanrias Kal Siarmac pod 
TOV Tay paTOV TO Meoodna 7 POTOV, elta Ta 
ouvelevypeva TapnhrartTe To Kaicapos dpiare- 
pov: Kal Bpaxéa TOV cox atov Ouyovres Kab 
xataBadovres ov TOONS, arr’ Umrepkepdcavres, 
cumimtovow els TO oTpatomedo, Ka Kaicap 
pen, @S autos éy Tots UTOMYH Wag LY _taropel, TOV 
pirov TLVOS "Aptwpiou Mdpxou Kalo Darvov idovTos 
Oye KeXevovoay exo THVat Kaicapa Kal peTer- 
Oeiy éx TOU Yapaxos, ébdace put pov Umexxopia Deis 
edoké Te TeOvavat. TO yap popeior Kevov aKxovriou 
Kal taocots Badrovtes Sujracay. ny 6é hovos év 
TO otpaTom ese TOV dds Kopevery, Kab Siarxidtot 
Aaxedatpovioy 7 HKOVTES ETrixoUpoL VewaT! GUyKAaT- 
EXOTINT AD. 

XLII. Ov b¢ V7) KuKhwo dpevol tous Kaicapos, 
andra oupmesovTes, padios pev amerpéyavro TeTQ- 
parywévous, Kat SrépBerpay év _Xepaw? fe Ta- 
yuara, Kat ouvera erred ov Els TO OT PATOTE ov Tots 
pevyova w bro poyns Tov KpaTety cuvevexGevtes, 
pe? EAUTOV fs TOV Bpodrov ") 6 ou ouveidov 
OL eK@VTES EdELKVYUE TOLS NTTHWEVOLS O KaLpoOS. eis 


1 yepoly conjectured by Sintenis and Bekker : yxepoi». 
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outcries which came to them from the trenches. At 
this point, while tickets with the watchword written 
upon them were being carried to his officers from 
Brutus, and while Brutus himself was riding along 
past the legions and encouraging them, few of his 
men succeeded in hearing the watchword as it was 
passed along, but most of them, without waiting for 
it, with one impulse and with one war-cry, rushed 
upon the enemy. This disorder threw the legions 
out of line and touch with one another, and first 
that of Messala, then those that had been drawn up 
with it, went beyond the left wing of Octavius; they 
had only a brief contact with its outermost lines, and 
slew only a few men, but outflanked it and burst 
into their camp. And Octavius, as he himself tells us 
in his Commentaries, in consequence of a vision which 
visited one of his friends, Marcus Artorius, and 
ordered that Octavius should rise up from his bed 
and depart from the camp, barely succeeded in 
having himself carried forth, and was thought to 
have been slain. For his litter, when empty, was 
pierced by the javelins and spears of his enemies. 
Those who were taken prisoners in the camp were 
slaughtered, and two thousand Lacedaemonians who 
had recently come as auxiliaries were cut to pieces 
along with them. 

XLII. The legions of Brutus which had not out- 
flanked the forces of Octavius, but engaged them in 
battle, easily routed them in their confusion and cut 
to pieces three legions at close quarters; then they 
dashed into their camp with the fugitives, borne on 
by the impetus of their victory and carrying Brutus 
with them. But here the vanquished saw an oppor- 
tunity of which the victors were not aware; for they 
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yap Ta yupya Kal Trapappnyvupeva Tis évavrias 
parayyos, 7 ) TO beFcov aneomdaOn pos Thy dio- 
Eu, do dpevot TO pev pécov OUK éféwoay, arr’ 
ayauve peyarp VVELXOVTO, 70 S " EU@VU{LOV atatia 
Kal ayvoia TOY Yevopeveov érpépavto kal Kata- 
di@Eavtes eis TOV Xa paca, Ste opBovv ouderépou 
TOY avToKparopav TapovTos. ‘AvT@veds TE yap, 
OS pact, exkdivas éy apyn thy épodov eis 70 
EXos avexdpnoe, Kat Kaicap ovda pod pavepos nv 
én TET OV Tov xdpaxos, adda Bpovro TWvES @S 
aunpnkortes avTov émedelevuov 7) Tpaypéva Ta Ein, 
ppatovres idéav iv elye xal nriciav. non 86 TO 
péoov éFewxet pov TONN@ TOUS aVTUTET ary MEVOUS, 
Kal Travted@s eddxet Kpatety o Bpodros, & domep o 
Kdootos xpateiaOan, Kal TOUTO povov avTov 
dep erpe Ta mpdypata, TOU [EV WS viK@vTe Kao- 
oip Th) Bon NoavTos, Tob bé Bpobrov os aTrohw- 
NoTa Ly TeplpelvavTos: émel THS ye viens pov o 
Mecoddas tiferar To tpeis derous kal Toda 
onpeta raBeiv TOV TONE MLOV, éxeivous be pndev. 1004 
"Avayopav 8 o Bpodros Hn Stare opOnpeveov 
TOY Kaicapos eOavpace to Kacoiov oT paryyLov 
ovy opay uyynror, OoTrEp elwder, Tepupaivopevon, 
ovdeé TaN Kara, xwpay épnpimrro yap evdus 7a 
WrEeloTa Kat KaTéoTAgTo TOV TOAELLOY éprrec ov- 
TOD. aXX ob Soxobvtes dfuTepov Brérew TOY 
éraipay éeppalov auT® TONG Hév opav Kpavn 
AdurrovTa, jmodAous 3 apyupous Oupeous év TO 
xapare TOU Kagciou Stadepopevous: obxoup S0- 
Kev avtois ovT’ ape pov ove omia pov elvat TOY 
ATrONENELMpEVOY PYAGKMY: OV pHY OvdE TAROOS 
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charged upon the broken and exposed parts of their 
opponents’ line, from which the right wing had been 
- drawn away in pursuit. The centre did not yield to 
them, but fought them vigorously; the left wing, 
however, owing to their disorder and ignorance of 
what had happened, they routed and pursued into 
their camp, which they sacked. Neither of the 
generals was with his men; for Antony, we are 
told, turned aside from the attack at the outset and 
withdrew into the marsh, and Octavius was nowhere 
to be seen after he had forsaken his camp; indeed, 
sundry soldiers declared that they had slain him, 
showing Brutus their bloody swords and describing 
his youthful appearance. But presently the centre 
drove back their opponents with great slaughter, and 
it appeared that Brutus was completely victorious, as 
Cassius was completely defeated. And one thing alone 
brought ruin to their cause, namely, that Brutus 
thought Cassius victorious and did not go to his aid, 
while Cassius thought Brutus dead and did not wait 
for his aid ; since Messala considers it a certain proof 
of the victory that he captured three eagles and many 
standards from the enemy, while they took nothing. 
As Brutus was returning from his victory, the 
camp of Caesar having been already destroyed, he 
was amazed not to see the tent of Cassius towering 
above the others, as usual, nor the other tents in their 
wonted place ; for most of them had been demolished 
at once when the enemy burst in. But the sharper 
sighted among his companions told him they could 
see many helmets gleaming, and many silver breast- 
plates moving about in the camp of Cassius; they 
did not think that either the number or the armour 
was that of the garrison left behind ; however, they 
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said, there were not so many dead bodies visible 
there as might have been expected if so many legions 
had been overwhelmed. This was what first made 
Brutus aware of the calamity; and leaving a guard 
in the captured camp of the enemy, he called his 
men back from the pursuit and united his forces with 
the purpose of assisting Cassius. 

XLII. With Cassius matters had gone as follows. 
He had been disturbed to see the first sally of the 
troops of Brutus, which was made without watch- 
word or command, and when, being victorious, they 
rushed at once after booty and spoil, with no thought 
for the envelopment of the enemy, he was vexed at 
the way things were going. Besides, exercising his 
command with hesitation and delay rather than with 
readiness and decision, he was enveloped by the 
enemy's right wing. His horsemen at once broke 
away in flight towards the sea, and seeing his in- 
fantry also giving ground, he tried to rally them. 
He snatched the standard from a standard-bearer 
who was in flight, and planted it in the ground 
before him, although not even his body-guard were 
inclined to hold together any more. Thus, then, 
under compulsion, he withdrew with a few followers 
to a hill overlooking the plain. But he himself 
could see nothing, or next to nothing, of the sacking 
of his camp, for his vision was weak ; the horsemen 
about him, however, saw a great troop riding up 
which Brutus had sent. But.Cassius conjectured that 
they were enemies, and in pursuit of him. Never- 
theless, he sent out one of those who were with 
him, Titinius, to reconnoitre. The horsemen spied 
this man as he came towards them, and when they 
saw that he was a trusted friend of Cassius, his in- 
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timates, shouting for joy, leaped from their horses 
and embraced him warmly, while the rest rode round 
him with shouts and clashing of arms, thus, in their 
boundless joy, working the greatest mischief. 

For Cassius thought that Titinius was actually 
taken by the enemy, and with the words “ My love 
of life has brought me to the pass of seeing a friend 
seized by the enemy,” he withdrew into an empty tent, 
forcing along with him one of his freedmen, Pindarus, 
whom, after the disaster which befell Crassus,! he used 
to keep in readiness for this emergency. From the 
Parthians, indeed, he had made his escape; but now, 
drawing his robes up over his face and laying bare 
his neck, he offered it to the sword. For his head 
was found severed from his body. Pindarus, how- 
ever, no man saw after the bloody deed, and there- 
fore some have thought that he slew his master 
unbidden. A little later it became evident who the 
horsemen were, and Titinius, whom they had crowned 
with garlands, came up to report to Cassius. But 
when the lamentable cries of his distressed and 
weeping friends made known to him the grievous 
fate of his general and his error, he drew his sword, 
reproached himself bitterly for his slowness, and slew 
himself. 

XLIV. When Brutus learned of the defeat of 
Cassius, he rode towards him, but heard of his death 
when he was already near his camp. He mourned 
over the body, and called Cassius “the last of the 
Romans,’ implying that such an exalted spirit could 
no longer arise in the city. Then he decked the 


1 Cassius had been quaestor for Crassus on the disastrous 
Parthian expedition in 53 B.o, (Crassus, xviii. 5). 
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body for burial and sent it to Thasos, in order that 
the funeral rites might not disturb the camp. He 
himself, however, assembled the soldiers of Cassius 
and comforted them; and seeing that they were 
deprived of all the necessaries of life, he promised 
them two thousand drachmas the man, to make good 
what they had lost. They were encouraged by his 
words and amazed at the largeness of his gift; and 
they sent him on his way with shouts, exalting him 
as the only one of the four commanders who had 
not been defeated in the battle. And the results 
bore witness that his confidence in a victory in the 
battle was well grounded ; for with a few legions he 
routed all those opposed to him. And if he had 
employed them all in fighting, and if the most of 
them had not passed by the enemy and set upon the 
enemy’s possessions, it would seem that his victory 
must have been complete. 

XLV. There fell on his side eight thousand men, 
including the camp servants whom Brutus called 
Briges ;1 but the enemy, in the opinion of Messala, 
lost more than twice as many. They were therefore 
the more dejected of the two, until an attendant of 
Cassius, named Demetrius, came to Antony in the 
evening, bringing the robes and the sword which he 
had taken at once from the dead body. This en- 
couraged them so much that at break of day they 
led their forces out arrayed for battle. But both the 
camps over which Brutus had command were in dan- 
gerous straits. His own was filled with prisoners of 
war and required a heavy guard; while that of Cassius 
was dissatisfied with the change of commanders, and 
besides, as vanquished men, they were full of hatred 


1 The name of a Thracian tribe (Herodotus, vii. 73). 
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1 gitovs bracketed by Sintenis®. 
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and jealousy towards those who had been victorious 
Brutus therefore decided to put his army in array, 
but to refrain from battle. Moreover, the multitude 
of slaves among his captives were found suspiciously 
moving about among the men-at-arms, and he or- 
dered them to be put to death; of the freemen, 
however, he released some, declaring that they had 
more truly been captured by his enemies, in whose 
hands they were prisoners and slaves, while with 
him they were freemen and citizens ; and when he 
saw that his friends and officers were implacably 
hostile to them, he saved their lives by hiding them 
and helping them to escape. 

Among the prisoners there was a certain Volum- 
nius, an actor, and Saculio, a buffoon, to whom Brutus 
paid no attention; but the friends of Brutus brought 
them forward and denounced them for not refraining 
even now from insolent and mocking speeches to 
them. Brutus had nothing to say, being concerned 
about other matters, but Messala Corvinus gave his 
opinion that they should be publicly flogged and then 
sent back naked to the enemy’s generals, in order to 
let these know what sort of boon companions they 
required on their campaigns. At this some of the 
bystanders burst out laughing, but Publius Casca, the 
one who first smote Caesar, said: “It is not meet 
for us to celebrate the funeral rites of Cassius with 
jests and mirth; and thou, Brutus, wilt show what 
esteem thou hast for the memory of that general 
according as thou punishest or shieldest those who 
will abuse and revile him.” To this Brutus, in high 
dudgeon, said: “ Why, then, do ye enquire of me, 
Casca, instead of doing what seems best to you?” 
This answer was taken to be a condemnation of the 
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poor wretches, and they were led off and put to 
death. 

XLVI. After this, he gave the soldiers their pro- 
mised rewards, and after gently chiding them for 
not getting the watchword and for rushing upon the 
enemy without command and in great disorder, he 
promised that if they now fought well, he would 
turn over to them two cities for plunder and booty, 
Thessalonica and Lacedaemon. This is the only accu- 
sation in the life of Brutus against which no defence 
can be made, even though Antony and Octavius 
practised far greater cruelty than this in rewarding 
their soldiers, and drove her ancient inhabitants out 
of almost the whole of Italy, in order that their 
followers might get land and cities to which they 
had no right. But in their minds conquest and do- 
minion were the end and object of the war; whereas 
Brutus had such a reputation for virtue with the 
multitude that he was not permitted either to conquer 
or to gain safety except with honour and justice, 
especially now that Cassius was dead, who was ac- 
cused of leading Brutus with him into some acts of 
violence. But just as sailors, when their rudder has 
been shattered, try to fit and fasten other timbers 
in its place, striving to meet their needs, not well, 
indeed, but as best they can, so Brutus, not having 
in his great army and dangerous plight a general 
who was equal to the emergency, was forced to 
employ such as he had, and to do and say many 
things which they approved. And so he decided to 
do whatever they thought would make the soldiers 
of Cassius better men. For these were very intract- 
able ; their lack of a leader made them bold in camp, 
while their defeat made them afraid to face the 
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XLVII. But Octavius and Antony were no better 
off; they were scantily provisioned, and the low site 
of their camp made them expect a grievous winter. 
For they were huddled together on the edge of 
marshes, and the autumn rains which fell after the 
battle kept filling their tents with mud and water 
that froze at once, so cold was the weather. More- 
over, while they were in this plight, word came to 
them of the disaster which had befallen them at sea. 
For a large force which was being brought from 
Italy by command of Octavius was attacked by the 
ships of Brutus and destroyed, and the small remnant 
of them that escaped their enemies were driven by 
hunger to subsist upon the sails and tackle of their 
ships. On hearing of this, they were eager to have 
the issue decided by battle before Brutus learned 
what great good fortune had come to him. For it 
happened that the conflicts on sea and land were 
decided on one and the same day. But by some 
chance, rather than by the fault of his naval com- 
manders, Brutus was ignorant of their success until 
twenty days afterwards. Otherwise he would not 
have proceeded to a second battle, since his army 
was supplied with provisions for a long time, and he 
was posted in an advantageous position, so that his 
camp did not suffer from wintry weather, and on the 
side towards the enemy was almost impregnable, 
while his secure mastery of the sea and the victory 
of the land forces under his own command had put 
him in high hopes and spirits. 

But since, as it would seem, the government of 
Rome could no longer be a democracy, and a mon- 
archy was necessary, Heaven, wishing to remove 
from the scene the only man who stood in the way 
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of him who was able to be sole master, cut oft from 
Brutus the knowledge of that good fortune, although 
it very nearly reached him in time; for only one day 
before the battle which he was about to fight, late 
in the day, a certain Clodius deserted from the 
enemy, and brought word that Octavius had learned 
of the destruction of his fleet and was therefore 
eager for a decisive struggle. The man found no 
credence for his story, nor did he even come into 
the presence of Brutus, but was altogether despised; 
it was thought that either he had heard an idle tale, 
or was bringing false tidings in order to win favour. 

XLVITI. On that night, they say, the phantom 
visited Brutus again,! manifesting the same appear- 
ance as before, but went away without a word. 
Publius Volumnius, however, a philosopher, and a 
companion of Brutus in all his campaigns, makes 
no mention of this omen, but says that the fore- 
most standard was covered with bees; and that of 
its own accord the arm of one of the officers sweated 
oil of roses, and though they often rubbed and wiped 
it off, it was of no avail. He says also that just 
before the battle itself two eagles fought a pitched 
battle with one another in the space between the 
camps, and as all were gazing at them, while an 
incredible silence reigned over the plain, the eagle 
towards Brutus gave up the fight and fled. And the 
story of the Ethiopian is well known, who, as the 
gate of the camp was thrown open, met the standard- 
bearer, and was cut to pieces by the soldiers, who 
thought his appearance ominous. 

XLIX. After Brutus had led out his forces in battle 
array and stationed them over against the enemy, he 
waited a long time; for as he was reviewing his 

1 See chapter xxxvi. 235 
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troops he became suspicious of some of them, and 
heard them accused of treachery ; he saw, too, that 
his horsemen were not very eager to begin the battle, 
but always waited to see what the infantry did. Then, 
of a sudden, a man who was a good soldier and had 
been conspicuously honoured for his bravery by 
Brutus, rode out of the ranks and went over to the 
enemy; his name was Camulatus. The sight of this 
gave Brutus great distress; and partly from anger, 
partly because he was afraid of greater treachery and 
desertion, he led at once against the enemy, at about 
three o'clock in the afternoon. With the part under 
his own immediate command he was victorious, and 
advanced, pressing hard upon the retreating left 
wing of the enemy; his cavalry, too, dashed forward 
along with the infantry and fell upon a disordered 
foe; the other wing, however, which was extended 
by its commanders to prevent their being surrounded 
by the enemy, to whom they were inferior in num- 
bers, was thus weakened in the centre and could 
not hold out against their opponents, but fled first. 
After cutting their way through this wing, the enemy 
at once enveloped Brutus. He himself displayed all 
the valour possible in a soldier and commander, con- 
tending with judgment and personal prowess for 
victory in the terrible crisis; but that which was an 
advantage for him in the former battle was a detri- 
ment to him now. For in the former battle the 
conquered wing of the enemy had been at once de- 
stroyed, but when the soldiers of Cassius were routed, 
only few of them were slain, and those who then 
escaped, rendered fearful now by their former defeat, 
filled the greater part of his army with dejection and 
confusion. Here Marcus the son of Cato also, fighting 
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among the bravest and noblest young men, was over- 
powered, but would not yield nor fly, but plying his 
sword, and declaring that he was Marcus Cato and 
Marcus Cato’s son, fell dead upon the many enemies 
whom he had slain.! The bravest of the rest fell 
also, risking their lives in defence of Brutus. 

L. Now, there was a certain Lucilius, a brave man, 
among the comrades of Brutus.2 This man, seeing 
some barbarian horsemen ignoring all others in their 
pursuit and riding impetuously after Brutus, deter- 
mined at the risk of his life to stop them. So falling 
behind a little, he told them that he was Brutus. 
The Barbarians believed him because he asked them 
to conduct him to Antony, pretending to be afraid of 
Octavius but to have no fear of Antony. They were 
delighted with their unexpected prize, and thinking 
themselves amazingly fortunate, led Lucilius along in 
the darkness which had now fallen, after sending 
ahead some messengers to Antony. Antony himself 
was pleased, of course, and set out to meet the 
escort, and all the rest also who learned that Brutus 
was being brought in alive flocked together, some 
thinking him to be pitied for his misfortune, others 
that he was unworthy of his fame in thus allowing 
his love of life to make him a prey of Barbarians. 
When they were near, however, Antony paused, at a 
loss to know how he ought to receive Brutus; but 
Lucilius, as he was brought forward, said with great 
boldness: ‘“ Marcus Brutus, O Antony, no foe has 
taken or can take; may fortune not so far prevail 
over virtue! Nay, he will be found living, or possibly 
even lying dead as becomes him. It is by cheating 


1 Cf. Cato the Younger, Ixxiii. 3. 
3 Cf. Antony, lxix. 1. 
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these soldiers of thine that I am come, and I am 
ready to suffer for it any fatal penalty.” When 
Lucilius had thus spoken and all were in amaze- 
ment, Antony turned to his conductors and said: 
“T suppose, my fellow soldiers, you are vexed at 
your mistake and think that you have been flouted; 
but be assured that you have taken a better prey 
than that you sought. For you sought an enemy, 
but you come bringing me a friend. Since, by the 
gods, I know not how I could have treated Brutus, 
had he come into my hands alive; but such men as 
this I would have my friends rather than my ene- 
mies.”” With these words he embraced Lucilius, and 
for the time being put him in charge of one of his 
friends, but ever afterwards found in him a sure and 
trusty helper. 

LI. But Brutus, after crossing a brook which ran 
among trees and had precipitous banks, would go no 
further, since it was already dark, but sat down in a 
hollow place with a great rock in front of it, having 
a few officers and friends about him. First, he turned 
his eyes to the heavens, which were studded with 
stars, and recited two verses, one of which Volumnius 
has recorded :— 


**O Zeus, do not forget the author of these ills!’’! 


the other Volumnius says he has forgotten. Then, 
after a little, he called the name of each of his 
comrades who had fallen in the battle to defend him, 
groaning most heavily at the mention of Flavius and 
Labeo. Labeo was his legate,? and Flavius his chief 
of engineers. At this point, someone who was thirsty 
himself and saw that Brutus was thirsty too, took a 
1 Euripides, Medeia, 334 (Kirchhoff). 
2 Cf. chapter xii. 3 ff. 
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helmet and ran down to the river. Then a noise fell 
upon their ears from the opposite direction, and Vo- 
lumnius went forth to reconnoitre, and with him 
Dardanus his shield-bearer. After a little while, 
however, they returned, and asked about the water 
to drink. Whereupon, with a very expressive smile, 
Brutus said to Volumnius: “It is drunk up; but 
another draught shall be fetched for you.” Then the 
same man who had brought the first was sent for 
more, but he ran the risk of being captured by the 
enemy, was wounded, and with difficulty came off 
safe. Now, since Brutus conjectured that not many 
of his men had been killed in the battle, Statyllius! 
promised him that after cutting his way through the 
enemy (there was no other way), he would recon- 
noitre the camp, raise a blazing torch if he found 
things there in safety, and then come back to him. 
Accordingly, the blazing torch was raised, since 
Statyllius succeeded in reaching the camp; but 
after a long time had passed and he did not return, 
Brutus said: “If Statyllius is alive, he will come 
back.”’ But it so happened that he fell in with the 
enemy on his way back, and was slain. 

LII. As the night advanced, Brutus turned, just 
as he sat, towards his servant Cleitus, and talked 
with him. And when Cleitus wept and made no 
answer, Brutus next drew Dardanus his shield-bearer 
aside and had some private conversation with him. 
Finally, he spoke to Volumnius himself in Greek, 
reminding him of their student life, and begged him 
to grasp his sword with him and help him drive home 
the blow. And when Volumnius refused, and the 
rest likewise, and some one said they must not tarry 


3 Cf. Cato the Younger, Ixv. 4 f.; Ixxiii. 4. 
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but fly, Brutus rose and said : “ By all means must we 
fly ; not with our feet, however, but with our hands.” 
Then, after clasping each by the hand, with a very 
cheerful countenance he said he rejoiced with ex- 
ceeding joy that not one of his friends had proved 
false to him, and as for Fortune, he blamed her only 
for his country’s sake; himself he regarded as more 
to be envied than his conquerors, not yesterday and 
the day before merely, but even now, since he was 
leaving behind him a reputation for virtue, which 
those who surpassed in arms or wealth would not 
do; since the world would believe that base and 
unjust men who put to death the good and just were 
unfit to rule. Then, after earnestly entreating them 
to save themselves, he withdrew a little way in the 
company of two or three friends, among whom was 
Strato, who had been his intimate since they studied 
rhetoric together. This man he placed nearest to 
himself, and then, grasping with both hands the hilt 
of his naked sword, he fell upon it and died. Some, 
however, say that it was not Brutus himself, but 
Strato, who at his very urgent request, and with 
averted eyes, held the sword in front of him, upon 
which he fell with such force that it passed quite 
through his breast and brought him instant death.! 

LIII. As for this Strato, Messala, the comrade of 
Brutus, after a reconciliation with Octavius, once 
found occasion to introduce him to his new master, 
and said, with a burst of tears: “This is the man, 
O Caesar, who did the last kind office for my dear 
Brutus.’’ Accordingly, Strato was kindly received 
by Octavius, who, in his subsequent labours, and 


1 The battles at Philippi occurred in 42 B.c., ard Rrutus 
was forty-three years of age when he died. 
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especially at the battle of Actium, found him, as 
well as other Greeks, a brave partisan. And it is 
said that Messala himself was once praised by 
Octavius because, though at Philippi he had been 
most hostile to him and Antony for the sake of 
Brutus, at Actium he had been a most zealous ad- 
herent of his; whereupon Messala said: “ Indeed, 
O Caesar, I have ever been on the better and juster 
side.” 

When Antony found Brutus lying dead, he ordered 
the body to be wrapped in the most costly of his own 
robes, and afterwards, on hearing that the robe had 
been stolen, put the thief to death. The ashes of 
Brutus he sent home to his mother Servilia.!. As for 
Porcia, the wife of Brutus, Nicolaiis the philosopher, 
as well as Valerius Maximus,” relates that she now 
desired to die, but was opposed by all her friends, 
who kept strict watch upon her; wherefore she 
snatched up live coals from the fire, swallowed them, 
kept her mouth fast closed, and thus made away 
with herself. And yet there is extant a letter of 
Brutus to his friends in which he chides them with 
regard to Porcia and laments her fate, because she 
was neglected by them and therefore driven by 
illness to prefer death to life. It would seem, then, 
that Nicolaiis was mistaken in the time of her death, 
since her distemper, her love for Brutus, and the 
manner of her death, are also indicated in the letter, 
if, indeed, it is a genuine one. 

1 Suetonius (Divus Augustus, 13) says that the head of 


Brutus was sent to Rome to be thrown at the feet of Caesar’s 
statue. 3 De factis mem. iv. 6, 5. 
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I. WE see, therefore, that both men had many 
noble traits, and especially that they rose to the 
greatest heights from the most inconsiderable be- 
ginnings; but this is most to the credit of Dion. 
For he had no one to dispute his eminence, as Brutus 
had in Cassius, a man whose virtue and fame did 
not inspire confidence in like degree, but who, by 
reason of his boldness, ability, and efficiency, con- 
tributed no less than Brutus did to the war; indeed, 
some attribute to him the origin of the whole enter- 
prise, declaring that he took the lead in the plot 
against Caesar when Brutus was passive. Dion, how- 
ever, appears to have acquired by his own efforts, 
not only arms and vessels and a military force, but 
also friends and co-workers for his enterprise. How- 
ever, Dion did not, like Brutus, win wealth and power 
from the course of the war itself, nay, he contributed 
his own wealth for the war, expending in behalf 
of the liberty of his countrymen those resources 
which supported him in his exile. And further, it 
was not safe for Brutus and Cassius to keep quiet 
after their banishment from Rome, but since they 
were condemned to death and pursued, it was of 
necessity that they resorted to war; and in commit- 
ting their persons to the protection of their arms they 
incurred danger in their own behalf rather than in 
behalf of their countrymen ; whereas Dion was living 
with greater confidence and pleasure in his banish- 
ment than the tyrant who banished him, and yet of 
his own accord he hazarded a peril so great in order 
to save Sicily. 
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1 903’ Bekker corrects to od7’. 
3 és with Coraés and Bekker: a». 
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II. And verily it was not a like thing for Syracuse 
to be rid of Dionysius and Rome of Caesar. For 
Dionysius was even an avowed tyrant, and filled 
Sicily with countless ills; whereas the rule of Caesar, 
although during its establishment it gave no little 
trouble to its opponents, still, after they had been 
overpowered and had accepted it, they saw that it 
was a tyranny only in name and appearance, and no 
cruel or tyrannical act was authorized by it; nay, it 
was plain that the ills of the state required a mon- 
archy, and that Caesar, like a most gentle physician, 
had been assigned to them by Heaven itself. There- 
fore the Roman people felt at once a yearning for 
Caesar, and in consequence became harsh and im- 
placable towards his murderers; whereas Dion, for 
letting Dionysius escape from Syracuse, and for not 
demolishing the tomb of the former tyrant, was held 
most culpable by his countrymen. 

III. Next, as regards their actual military achieve- 
ments, Dion was a consummate general; where he 
himself made the plans, he achieved the best results, 
and where failure was due to others, he restored and 
bettered the situation. Brutus, on the other hand, 
as it seems, was unwise in entering upon the last 
supreme struggle, and when he was defeated, could 
not find a way to restore his cause, but gave up and 
abandoned his hopes, not even facing adverse fortune 
with as much resolution as Pompey, and that too 
although on land he had much ground for confidence 
left in his troops, and with his fleet was secure inaster 
of all the sea. 

Moreover, the gravest charge which is brought 
against Brutus, namely, that although his life was 
spared by the kindness of Caesar, together with the 
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lives of all the fellow captives for whom he wished 
to intercede, and although Caesar held him a friend 
and honoured him above many, he struck down his 
preserver with his own hand,—this charge no one can 
bring against Dion. On the contrary, while he was 
a courtier and friend of Dionysius, he tried to set 
the state in order and help in preserving it; but 
when he had been banished from his country, wronged 
as a husband, and deprived of his property, he openly 
resorted to a war that was lawful and just. Or does 
this argument reverse itself at once? For that which 
redounds to the praise of both men is their hostility 
to tyrants and hatred of their baseness, and this is 
disinterested and sincere in the case of Brutus, since 
without any private grievance against Caesar he risked 
his life for the common liberty; whereas, had not 
Dion himself been mistreated, he would not have 
gone to war. And this is made manifest by the letters 
of Plato, from which it is clear that Dion did not 
revolt, but was cast out from the tyranny, and there- 
fore overthrew Dionysius. Still further, it was the 
public good that made Brutus a friend even to Pompey, 
who was his foe, and an enemy to Caesar, since he 
determined both hatred and friendship by justice 
alone; Dion, on the other hand, gave Dionysius 
much support in order to win his favour, when he 
was secure in his confidence, and when he was dis- 
credited by him, it was to gratify anger that he went 
to war. Therefore Dion was not trusted even by all 
his friends, who felt that after removing Dionysius 
he might secure the government for himself, enticing 
his countrymen along by some milder name than that 
of tyranny; but the enemies of Brutus were wont to 
say that of all the conspirators against Caesar he 
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alone had one aim from first to last, namely the re- 
storation to the Romans of their ancient form of 
government. 

IV. However, apart from these considerations, the 
struggle against Dionysius was surely unlike that 
against Caesar. For Dionysius must have been de- 
spised by every one of his associates, devoted as he 
was to wine, dice, and women; but to plan the over- 
throw of Caesar, and not to fear the ability, power, 
and good fortune of the man whose very name robbed 
the kings of Parthia and India of their sleep, be- 
tokened an extraordinary spirit, and one which fear 
could never induce to remit its lofty purposes. 
Therefore Dion had only to be seen in Sicily, and 
many thousands joined him in attacking Dionysius ; 
whereas the fame of Caesar, even after he had fallen, 
supported his friends, and his name raised the help- 
less boy who adopted it to be at once the foremost 
Roman, and he wore it as a charm against the power 
and hatred of Antony. 

But should it be objected that Dion cast out the 
tyrant only after great struggles, while Brutus slew 
Caesar unarmed and unguarded, this very circum- 
stance was a result of the highest ability and gene- 
ralship, namely, that a man enveloped in such great 
power should be taken unarmed and unguarded. For 
not on a sudden, nor alone, or with a few helpers 
only, did he fall upon him and slay him, nay, his 
plan was long in forming, and his attack was made 
with many helpers, not one of whom proved false to 
him. For either he chose out at once the best men, 
or his choice of them before others, and his confi- 
dence in them, made them good. But Dion either 
chose unwisely and entrusted himself to bad men, 
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or else treated the men of his choice so as to turn 
them from good to bad, neither of which mistakes 
a prudent man ought to make. And in fact Plato 
censures him for choosing such friends as proved his 
ruin. 

V. Further, no one arose to avenge Dion's death ; 
but in the case of Brutus, Antony, an enemy, gave 
him illustrious burial, and Octavius, an enemy, actu- 
ally took care to preserve his honours. For a bronze 
statue of him stood in Mediolanum in Cisalpine Gaul. 
This statue, at a later time, Octavius noticed as he 
passed by, for it was a good likeness and an artistic 
piece of work; then stopping, after a little, in the 
hearing of many he summoned the magistrates and 
declared that he had caught their city violating its 
treaty and harbouring an enemy of his. At first, 
then, as was natural, they denied it, and looked at 
one another in perplexity, not knowing what he 
meant. Then Octavius, turning to the statue and 
knitting his brows, said : “Well, is not this an enemy 
of mine who stands here?” At this, the magistrates 
were still more dumbfounded and held their peace. 
But Octavius, with a smile, praised the Gauls because 
they were true to their friends even in adversity, 
and gave orders that the statue should remain where 
it was. 
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1 éuol with Bekker, after Stephanus and Reiske: éuol pév. 
2 «al supplied by Sintenis, after Schaefer; Bekker sup- 
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I pecan the writing of my “Lives”’ for the sake 
of others, but I find that I am continuing the work 
and delighting in it now for my own sake also, using 
history as a mirror and endeavouring in a manner 
to fashion and adorn my life in conformity with the 
virtues therein depicted. For the result is like nothing 
else than daily living and associating together, when 
I receive and welcome each subject of my history in 
turn as my guest, so to speak, and observe carefully 
“how large he was and of what mien,” ! and select 
from his career what is most important and most 
beautiful to know. 


«And oh! what greater joy than this canst thou 
obtain,” ? 


and more efficacious for moral improvement? De- 
mocritus says we ought to pray that we may be 
visited by phantoms which are propitious, and that 
from out the cireumambient air such only may en- 
counter us as are agreeable to our natures and good, 
rather than those which are perverse and bad, there- 
by intruding into philosophy a doctrine which is not 
true, and which leads astray into boundless supersti- 
tions. But in my own case, the study of history and 
the familiarity with it which my writing produces, 
1 As Priam admired Achilles, Iliad, xxiv. 630. 


2 An iambic trimeter from the Tympanistac of Sophocles 
(Nauck, Tray Graec. Frag.?, p. 270). 
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enables me, since I always cherish in my soul the 
records of the noblest and most estimable characters, 
to repel and put far from me whatever base, malicious, 
or ignoble suggestion my enforced associations may 
intrude upon me, calmly and dispassionately turning 
my thoughts away from them to the fairest of my 
examples. Among these were Timoleon the Corin- 
thian and Aemilius Paulus, whose Lives I have now 
undertaken to lay before my readers; the men were 
alike not only in the good principles which they 
adopted, but also in the good fortune which they 
enjoyed in their conduct of affairs, and they wili 
make it hard for my readers to decide whether the 
greatest of their successful achievements were due 
to their good fortune or their wisdom.! 

I. The state of affairs in Syracuse, before the ex- 
pedition of Timoleon into Sicily, was as follows. 
After Dion had driven out Dionysius the tyrant, he 
was at once treacherously slain,? and those who had 
helped him to free Syracuse were divided among 
themselves. The city, therefore, was continually ex- 
changing one tyrant for another, and owing to a 
multitude of ills was almost abandoned, while as for 
the rest of Sicily, part of it was ruined and already 
wholly without inhabitants by reason of the wars, 
-and most of the cities were occupied by Barbarians 
of mixed races and soldiers out of employment, who 
readily consented to the successive changes in the 
despotic power. At last Dionysius, in the tenth 
year of his exile,’ collected mercenaries, drove out 
Nisaeus, who was at that time master of Syracuse, 

1 In the MSS. this Introduction stands as the first chapter 
of the Aemilius Paulus. 

2 See the Dion, chapter lvii. This was in 354 B.o. 

3 346 B.C. 
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recovered the power again, and established himself 
as tyrant anew; he had been unaccountably de- 
prived by a small force of the greatest tyranny that 
ever was, and now more unaccountably still he had 
become, from a lowly exile, master of those who 
drove him forth. Accordingly, those of the Syra- 
cusans who remained in the city were the slaves of 
a tyrant who at all times was unreasonable, and 
whose spirit at this time was rendered altogether 
savage by misfortunes, but the best and most dis- 
tinguished of them had recourse to Hicetas the ruler 
of Leontini, put themselves under his protection, 
and chose him their general for the war; not that 
he was better than any acknowledged tyrant, but 
because they had no other refuge, and felt confidence 
in one who was a Syracusan by birth and possessed a 
force that was able to cope with that of Dionysius. 
II. Meanwhile the Carthaginians came with a large 
armament to Sicily and were watching their oppor- 
tunity, and the Sicilian Greeks, in their fright, wished 
to send an embassy to Greece and ask for assistance 
from the Corinthians, not only because they trusted 
them on account of their kinship! and in conse- 
quence of the many benefits they had already re- 
ceived from them, but also in general because they 
saw that the city was always a lover of freedom and 
a hater of tyrants, and had waged the most and 
greatest of her wars, not for supremacy and aggran- 
dizement, but for the liberty of the Greeks. Hicetas, 
however, since he had made a tyranny for himself, and 
not the freedom of Syracuse, his sole object in taking 
the field, had already held secret conferences with the 
Carthaginians; yet openly he commended the plan of 


1 Syracuse was founded by Corinthians in 735 B.c. 
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the Syracusans and joined them in sending the em- 
bassy to Peloponnesus, not because he wished that an 
allied force should come from there, but because he 
hoped that if, as was likely, the Corinthians should re- 
fuse their assistance because the disturbed condition 
of Greece kept them busy at home, he might more 
easily turn the control of affairs into the hands of 
the Carthaginians and use these invaders as allies 
and helpers in a struggle against the Syracusans or 
against Dionysius. This, then, was fully proved a 
little later. 

III. But when the embassy arrived, the Corinth- 
ians, since they were wont to be ever solicitous for 
their colonial cities and for Syracuse in particular, 
and since by good fortune there was nothing in 
Greece at that time to disturb them, but they were 
enjoying peace and leisure, voted readily to give the 
assistance desired. And while they were seeking 
for a commander, and the magistrates were writing 
down the names of those in the city who were eager 
for the honour and proposing them for election, one 
of the common people rose to his feet and nominated 
Timoleon the son of Timodemus, although he no 
longer took part in public business, and had no ex- 
pectation or purpose of doing so; but some god, as 
it would seem, put it into the man’s mind to nominate 
him, such was the kindliness of Fortune that shone 
forth at once upon his election, and such the grace 
that attended his subsequent actions and adorned 
his virtues. 

He was born of parents who were illustrious in 
the city, Timodemus and Demariste, and he was a 
lover of his country and exceedingly gentle, except 
as he was a hater of tyrants and of base men. As 
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a soldier his nature was so well and evenly attempered 
that great sagacity was manifested in the exploits of 
his youth, and no less bravery in those of his old 
age. He had a brother Timophanes, older than he, 
and not at all like him, but headstrong and filled 
with a ruinous passion for absolute power by worth- 
less friends and foreign military adventurers who 
were ever about him, and having the reputation of 
being rather impetuous and fond of danger in mili- 
tary service. Therefore he won followers among the 
citizens and as an efficient warrior was given posts of 
high command. And Timoleon aided him in obtain- 
ing these, trying to conceal his mistakes altogether 
or to make them seem trifling, and embellishing and 
enhancing his good natural qualities. 

IV. In the battle fought by the Corinthians against 
the Argives and Cleonaeans,! Timoleon was stationed 
among the men-at-arms, and Timophanes, who com- 
manded the cavalry, was overtaken by extreme peril. 
For his horse was wounded and threw him in among 
the enemy, and of his comrades, some scattered in 
panic flight, while the few who remained fought 
against great numbers and were with difficulty hold- 
ing their ground. Accordingly, when Timoleon saw 
what had happened, he came running to the help of 
Timophanes and held his shield over him as he lay 
on the ground, and after receiving many javelins and 
many hand to hand blows upon his person and his 
armour, at last succeeded in repulsing the enemy 
and saving his brother. 

After this, the Corinthians, fearing lest they should 
suffer a second loss of their city through the treachery 
of their allies,2 voted to maintain four hundred mer- 

1 Perhaps between 368 and 366 B.c. 

* As they had at the hands of the Argives in 393 B.c. 
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cenaries, and put Timophanes in command of them; 
but he, without regard for honour and justice, at once 
took measures to bring the city under his own power, 
and after putting to death without a trial great 
numbers of the leading citizens, declared himself 
tyrant. At this, Timoleon was greatly distressed, and 
considering his brother’s baseness to be his own mis- 
fortune, he attempted to reason with him and exhort 
him to renounce that unfortunate and mad ambition of 
his and seek to make some amends for his transgres- 
sions against his fellow citizens. But when his brother 
rejected his appeals with scorn, he took his kinsman 
Aeschylus, who was a brother of the wife of Timo- 
.phanes, and his friend the seer whose name, accord- 
ing to Theopompus, was Satyrus, but according to 
Ephorus and Timaeus, Orthagoras, and after waiting 
a few days went up again to his brother; and the 
three, surrounding him, besought him even now to 
listen to reason and change his mind. But Timo- 
phanes first mocked them, and then lost his temper 
and was violent, whereupon Timoleon withdrew a 
little space from him and stood weeping with muffled 
head, while the other two, drawing their swords, 
speedily despatched him.! 

V. The deed having been noised abroad, the most 
influential Corinthians applauded Timoleon for his 
hatred of baseness and greatness of soul, in that, 
although a kindly man and fond of his family, he 
had nevertheless set his country before his family, 
and honour and justice before expediency ; for when 


1 Diodorus (xvi. 65, 4) says that Timoleon slew his brother 
with his own hand in the market place; Nepos (7%imoleon, 
i. 4) supports Plutarch’s account, though with differing 
details. 
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his brother was fighting valiantly for his country, 
Timoleon had saved his life, but after he had plotted 
against her and enslaved her, Timoleon had slain 
him. However, those who were unable to live in 
a democracy and were accustomed to pay court to 
men in power, while they pretended to rejoice at 
the death of the tyrant, still, by their abuse of Ti- 
moleon as the perpetrator of an impious and abomin- 
able deed, they drove him into despondency. And 
now he learned that his mother was angry with him 
and uttered dreadful reproaches and fearful impreca- 
tions against him, and went to plead his cause with 
her; but she could not endure to see his face, and 
closed her house against him. Then indeed he 
became altogether a prey to grief and disordered 
in mind, and determined to starve himself to death; 
but his friends would not suffer this, and brought all 
manner of entreaty and constraint to bear upon him, 
so that he made up his mind to live by himself, apart 
from the world. So he gave up all public life, and 
for a long while did not even return to the city, but 
spent his time wandering in great distress of mind 
among the most desolate parts of the country. 

VI. So true is it that the purposes of men, unless 
they acquire firmness and strength from reason and 
philosophy for the activities of life, are unsettled and 
easily carried away by casual praise and blame, being 
forced out of their native reckonings. For it would 
seem that not only our action must be noble and 
just, but the conviction also from which our action 
springs must be abiding and unchangeable, in order 
that we may be satisfied with what we are about to do, 
and that mere weakness may not make us dejected 
over actions which have once been accomplished, when 
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the fair vision of the Good fades away; just as gluttons 
who devour cloying viands with the keenest appetite 
are very soon sated and then disgusted with them. 
For repentance makes even the noble action base; 
whereas the choice which springs from a wise and un- 
derstanding calculation does not change, even though 
its results are unsuccessful. For this reason Phocion 
the Athenian,! after having opposed the activities of 
Leosthenes, when Leosthenes was thought to be 
successful and the Athenians were seen sacrificing 
and exulting over the victory,? said he could have 
wished that the achievement were his own, but was 
glad that he counselled as he did. And with more 
force Aristides the Locrian, one of Plato’s com- 
panions, when Dionysius the Elder asked him for 
one of his daughters in marriage, said he would be 
more pleased to see the maid dead than living with 
a tyrant ; and when, after a little while, Dionysius put 
his children to death and then asked him insultingly 
whether he was still of the same mind about giving 
his daughters in marriage, answered that he was 
afflicted by what had been done, but did not repent 
him of what had been said. Such utterances as 
these, then, betoken perhaps a larger and more 
consummate virtue. | 

VII. But the grief of Timoleon over what had 
been done, whether it was due to pity for his dead 
brother or to reverence for his mother, so shattered ‘ 
and confounded his mental powers that almost twenty 
years passed without his setting his hand to a single 
conspicuous or public enterprise. Accordingly, when 

1 See the Phocion, xxiii. 4. 

2 Won by the allied Greeks under Leosthenes over Anti- 


pater of Macedonia, in 323 B.c. The victory was soon 
followed by the defeat of the Greeks at Crannon. 
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he had been nominated general, and the people had 
readily approved of it and given him their votes, 
Telecleides, who was at that time the foremost man 
in the city for reputation and influence, rose up and 
exhorted Timoleon to be a noble and brave man in 
his enterprises. ‘ For if,’ said he, “thou contendest 
successfully, we shall think of thee as a tyrannicide ; 
but if poorly, as a fratricide.” | 

But while Timoleon was getting ready for his 
voyage and collecting soldiers, a letter was brought 
to the Corinthians from Hicetas which disclosed his 
treacherous change of sides. For as soon as he had 
sent out the embassy, he openly attached himself to 
the Carthaginians and acted with them in order to 
expel Dionysius from Syracuse and become its tyrant 
himself. And fearing lest his opportunities for action 
should escape him if a general and an army came 
from Corinth in advance, he sent a letter to the 
Corinthians telling them that there was no need of 
their putting themselves to the trouble and expense 
of a voyage to Sicily with all its perils, especially 
since the Carthaginians, with whom their delay had 
forced him to make an alliance against the tyrant, 
forbade their expedition and were on the watch for 
it with a large fleet. When this letter had been 
read publicly, if any of the Corinthians had before 
been lukewarm towards the expedition, their wrath 
against Hicetas now incited them all, so that they 
eagerly joined in supplying Timoleon and helping 
him get ready for his voyage. 

VIII. When the fleet was ready, and the soldiers 
provided with what they needed, the priestesses of 
Persephone fancied they saw in their dreams that 
gocdess and her mother making ready for a journey, 
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1 After this word, Sintenis and Bekker assume a lacuna 
in the text, in which other motives for haste were given. 
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and heard them say that they were going to sail 
with Timoleon to Sicily. Therefore the Corinthians 
equipped a sacred trireme besides, and named it after 
the two goddesses. Furthermore, Timoleon himself 
journeyed to Delphi and sacrificed to the god, and 
as he descended into the place of the oracle, he 
received the following sign. From the votive offer- 
ings suspended there a fillet which had crowns and 
figures of Victory embroidered upon it slipped away 
and fell directly upon the head of Timoleon, so that 
it appeared as if he were being crowned by the god 
and thus sent forth upon his undertaking. 

And now, with seven Corinthian ships, and two 
from Corcyra, and a tenth which the Leucadians 
furnished, he set sail.! And at night, after he had 
entered the open sea and was enjoying a favouring 
wind, the heavens seemed to burst open on a sudden 
above his ship, and to-pour forth an abundant and 
conspicuous fire. From this a torch lifted itself on 
high, like those which the mystics bear, and running 
along with them on their course, darted down upon 
precisely that part of Italy towards which the pilots 
were steering. The soothsayers declared that the 
apparition bore witness to the dreams of the priest- 
esses, and that the goddesses were taking part in 
the expedition and showing forth the light from 
heaven; for Sicily, they said, was sacred to Per- 
sephone, since mythology makes it the scene of her 
rape; and the island was given to her as a wedding 
present. 

IX. Such, then, were the signs from Heaven which 
encouraged the expedition ; and making haste, since 
they were crossing the open sea, they skirted the 


1 In 344 Bo, 
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coast of Italy. But the tidings from Sicily much 
perplexed Timoleon and disheartened his soldiers. 
For Hicetas, after defeating Dionysius in battle and 
occupying most of the outlying portions of Syracuse, 
had shut the tyrant up in the acropolis and what was 
called The Island, where he was himself helping to 
besiege and wall him in, while he ordered the Cartha- 
ginians to see to it that Timoleon should not land in 
Sicily, but that he and his forces should be repulsed, 
and that they themselves, at their leisure, should 
divide the island with one another. So the Cartha- 
ginians sent twenty triremes to Rhegium, on board 
of which were envoys from Hicetas to Timoleon carry- 
ing proposals which conformed to his proceedings. 
For they were specious and misleading suggestions 
covering base designs, the envoys demanding that 
Timoleon himself, if he wished, should come to Hicetas 
as counsellor and partner in all his successes, but that 
he should send his ships and his soldiers back to 
Corinth, since, as they claimed, the war was almost 
finished, and the Carthaginians were ready to prevent 
their passage and to fight them if they tried to force 
one. When, therefore, the Corinthians, after putting 
in at Rhegium, met these envoys, and saw the Car- 
thaginians riding at anchor not far off, they were 
indignant at the insult put upon them, and were all 
of them filled with rage at Hicetas and fear for the 
Sicilian Greeks, who, as they clearly saw, were left 
to be a prize and reward, to Hicetas on the one 
hand for his treachery, and to the Carthaginians on 
the other for making him tyrant. Moreover, it 
seemed impossible to overcome both the ships of 
the Barbarians confronting them there with twice 
their numbers, and the force under Hicetas in 
Syracuse, where they had come to take command. 
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X. However, after Timoleon had met the envoys 
of Hicetas and the commanders of the Carthaginians, 
he calmly said that he would obey their commands 
(for what would he accomplish by refusing ?), but he 
wished that, before he went away, their proposals 
and his reply should be made in the presence of the 
people of Rhegium, a Greek city and a friend of 
both parties; for this would conduce to his own 
safety, and they, on their part, would abide more 
firmly by their promises regarding the Syracusans if 
they made a people witness to the agreements into 
which they entered. In making this overture to 
them he was contriving a deceit which should secure 
his safe passage across the strait, and the leaders of 
the Rhegians helped him contrive it, since they were 
all desirous that the affairs of the Sicilian Greeks 
should be in the hands of the Corinthians, and feared 
to have the Barbarians as neighbours. Therefore 
they convened an assembly and closed the gates, in 
order that the citizens might not engage in any other 
business; then they came forward and addressed the 
multitude in lengthy speeches, one handing over to 
another the same topic and coming to no conclusion, 
but protracting the time to no apparent purpose, 
until the Corinthian triremes should have put to sea, 
and keeping the Carthaginians in the assembly free 
from all suspicion, since Timoleon also was there and 
led them to think that he was on the point of rising 
to address the people. But when some one secretly 
brought him word that the other triremes had put 
to sea, and that one only, his own, had been left 
behind and was waiting for him, he slipped through 
the crowd unnoticed, with the connivance of the 
Rhegians about the bema, went down to the sea, 
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and sailed off with all speed. And they put in at 
Tauromenium in Sicily, whither they had been 
earnestly invited some time ago, and where they 
were now kindly received by Andromachus, the 
master and ruler of the city. Andromachus was 
father of Timaeus the historian, and after making 
himself by far the most powerful of the rulers in 
Sicily at that time, not only led his own citizens in 
the ways of law and justice, but was also known to 
be always averse and hostile to tyrants. Therefore at 
this time also he allowed Timoleon to make the city a 
base of operations, and persuaded his citizens to join 
the Corinthians in their struggle to set Sicily free. 
XI. But the Carthaginians in Rhegium, after Ti- 
moleon had put to sea and the assembly had been 
dissolved, were indignant, and in their discomfiture 
afforded amusement to the Rhegians, seeing that, 
though Phoenicians, they were not pleased with 
what was effected by deceit. Nevertheless, they sent 
an envoy aboard a trireme to Tauromenium, who, 
after a long conversation with Andromachus, in 
which he menaced him in insolent barbaric fashion 
if he did not expel the Corinthians as soon as pos- 
sible, finally showed him his hand with the palm up, 
and then turning it down, threatened that he would 
turn his city as completely upside down. Andro- 
machus, however, with a laugh, made no further 
reply than to stretch out his hand, as the Barbarian - 
had done, now palm up, and now palm down, and 
then order him to sail off, if he did not wish his 
ship to be turned upside down in the same fashion. 
But Hicetas was afraid when he learned that Ti- 
moleon had crossed the strait, and sent for great 
numbers of the Carthaginian triremes. And now it 
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was that the Syracusans altogether despaired of their 
deliverance, seeing their harbour in the power of the 
Carthaginians, their city in the hands of Hicetas, 
and their citadel in the possession of Dionysius; 
while Timoleon had but a hold as it were on the 
fringe of Sicily in the little city of Tauromenium, 
with a feeble hope and a small force to support 
him; for apart from a thousand soldiers and provi- 
sions barely sufficient for them, he had nothing. 
Nor did the cities feel confidence in him, over full 
of ills as they were and embittered against all 
leaders of armies, particularly by reason of the per- 
fidy of Callippus! and Pharax,? one of whom was an 
Athenian, and the other a Lacedaemonian ; but both 
of them, while declaring that they came to secure 
the freedom of Sicily and wished to overthrow its 
tyrants, made the calamities of Sicily under her 
tyrants seem as gold in comparison, and brought 
her people to think those more to be envied who 
_ had perished in slavery than those who had lived to 
see her independence. 

XII. Expecting, therefore, that the Corinthian 
leader would be no whit better than those who had 
preceded him, but that the same sophistries and 
lures were come to them again, and that with fair 
hopes and kind promises they were to be made docile 
enough to receive a new master in place of an old 
one, they all suspected and repulsed the appeals of 
the Corinthians except the people of Adranum. 
These dwelt in a city that was small, but sacred to 
Adranus, a god highly honoured throughout all Sicily, 
and being at variance with one another, one party 
invited in Hicetas and the Carthaginians, while the 

1 The false friend of Dion (Dion, chapters liv-lvii. ). 


2 Cf. the Dion, xlviii. 3: xlix. 1 f. 
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other sent an invitation to Timoleon. And by some 
freak of fortune, both generals hastening to answer 
the summons, both arrived at one and the same time. 
But Hicetas came with five thousand soldiers, while 
Timoleon had no more than twelve hundred all told. 
Taking these with him from Tauromenium, he set 
out for Adranum, which was three hundred and forty 
furlongs off. The first day he advanced only a small 
part of the journey and bivouacked for the night ; but 
on the second day he quickened his pace, and after 
traversing difficult regions, when day was already 
declining he heard that Hicetas was just arriving at 
the little city and pitching his camp. Accordingly, 
his captains and taxiarchs halted the van-guard, in 
order to give the men food and rest and so make 
them more ready to fight; but when Timoleon came 
up, he begged them not to do this, but to lead on 
with speed and engage the enemy while they were 
in disorder, as they were likely to be when just at 
the end of their march and busy with their tents 
and supper. And as he thus spoke, he took his 
shield, put himself at the head, and led the soldiers 
on as if to certain victory. And they followed, em- 
boldened by his example, being now distant from the 
enemy less than thirty furlongs. And when they 
had traversed these too, they fell upon the enemy, 
who were confounded and took to flight as soon as 
they perceived them coming up; wherefore not 
many more than three hundred of them were slain, 
while twice as many were taken alive, and their 
camp was captured. Moreover, the people of Adra- 
num threw open their gates and joined Timoleon, 
reporting to him with terror and amazement that at 
the beginning of the battle the sacred portals of 
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their temple flew open of their own accord, and the 
spear of the god was seen to be trembling to the 
tip of its point, while copious sweat ran down his 
face. 

XIII. These prodigies, as it would seem, were a 
sign not only of the victory which was then won, 
but also of the achievements succeeding them, to 
which that struggle afforded a propitious beginning. 
For cities at once sent envoys to Timoleon and 
espoused his cause, and particularly Mamercus, the 
tyrant of Catana, a warlike and wealthy man, pre- 
sented himself as an ally. And what was most im- 
portant, Dionysius himself, now grown desperate and 
almost forced to surrender, despised Hicetas for his 
shameful defeat, and in admiration of Timoleon sent 
to him and his Corinthians offering to surrender him- 
self and the citadel to them. Timoleon accepted 
this unexpected good fortune, and sent Eucleides 
and Telemachus, men of Corinth, into the acropolis, 
and with them four hundred soldiers, not all at once, 
nor openly, for this was impossible when an enemy 
was blockading the harbour; but they made their 
way in secretly and in small companies. These 
soldiers, then, took over the acropolis and the castle 
of the tyrant, together with his equipment and 
stores for the war; for there were many horses 
there, all sorts of engines of war, and a great quan- 
tity of missiles, and armour for seventy thousand men 
had been stored up there for a long time. Diony- 
sius also had with him two thousand soldiers; these, 
as well as the supplies, he turned over to Timo- 
leon, while he himself, with his treasure and a few 
of his friends, sailed off without the knowledge of 
Hicetas. And after he had been conveyed to the 
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1 There is nothing in the Dion to justify this statement. 
The cruelties described were committed by the revolting 
people of Locri, to whom Dionysius had made himself odious 
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camp of Timoleon, where for the first time he was 
seen as a private person and in humble garb, he was 
sent off to Corinth with a single ship and a small 
treasure, having been born and reared in a tyranny 
which was the greatest and most illustrious of all 
tyrannies, and having held this for ten years, and 
then for twelve other years, after the expedition of 
Dion, having been involved in harassing struggles 
and wars, and having surpassed in his sufferings all 
his acts of tyranny. For he lived to see the violent 
deaths of his grown-up sons and the violation of his 
maiden daughters, and the shameful abuse of the 
person of his wife, who was at the same time his 
sister, and who, while living, was subjected to the 
most wanton pleasures of his enemies, and after 
being murdered, together with her children, was 
cast into the sea. These things, then, have been 
fully described in my Life of Dion.! 

XIV. But as for Dionysius, after his arrival at 
Corinth there was no Greek who did not long to 
behold and speak to him. But those who rejoiced 
in his misfortunes were lead by their hatred to come 
together gladly that they might trample, as it were, 
upon one who had been cast down by Fortune; while 
those who regarded rather the reversal of his fortune 
and sympathised with him, saw strong proof, amid 
the weakness of things that are human and seen, of 
the power of causes that are unseen and divine. For 
that age showed no work either of nature or of art 
that was comparable to this work of Fortune, namely, 
the recent tyrant of Sicily in Corinth, whiling his 
time away at a fishmonger’s or sitting in a perfumer’s 


during his residence there from 366 to 346 B.o. Cf. Athenaeus. 
p. 541 c e. 
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shop, drinking diluted wine from the taverns and 
skirmishing in public with common prostitutes, or 
trying to teach music-girls in their singing, and 
earnestly contending with them about songs for the 
stage and melody in hymns. Some thought that 
Dionysius did these things as an aimless loiterer, 
and because he was naturally easy-going and fond of 
license ; but others thought that it was in order to 
be held in contempt and not in fear by the Corin- 
thians, nor under suspicion of being oppressed by the 
change in his life and of striving after power, that 
he engaged in these practices and played an un- 
natural part, making a display of great silliness in 
the way he amused himself. 

XV. However, certain sayings of his are preserved, 
from which it would appear that he accommodated 
himself to his present circumstances not ignobly. 
Once, namely, when he landed at Leucadia,’ a city 
which had been colonized by Corinthians, just like 
Syracuse, he said he had the same feelings as young 
men who have been guilty of misdemeanours; for 
just as these pass their time merrily with their 
brothers, but shun their fathers from a feeling of 
shame, so he was ashamed to live in their common 
mother-city, and would gladly dwell there with them. 
And again, in Corinth, when a stranger somewhat 
rudely derided him about his associations with phi- 
losophers, in which he used to take delight when he 
was a tyrant, and finally asked him what good Plato’s 
wisdom did him now, “ Dost thou think, said he, 
‘that I have had no help from Plato, when I bear 
my change of fortune as I do?” Further, when 
Aristoxenus the musician and certain others inquired 


1 On his voyage from Syracuse to Corinth. 
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what his complaint against Plato was and what its 
origin, he told them that of the many ills with 
which tyranny abourded there was none so great 
as this, that not one of those reputed to be friends 
speaks frankly with the tyrant; for indeed it was 
by such friends that he himself had been deprived 
of Plato’s good will. Again, when one of those 
who wish to be witty, in mockery of Dionysius shook 
out his robe on coming into his presence,! as if 
into the presence of a tyrant, Dionysius turned the 
jest upon him by bidding him do so when he went 
out from his presence, that he might not take any- 
thing in the house away with him. And when Philip 
of Macedon, at a banquet, began to talk in banter 
about the lyric poems and tragedies which Dionysius 
the Elder had left behind him, and pretended to 
wonder when that monarch found time for these 
compositions, Dionysius not inaptly replied by say- 
ing: ‘“ When thou and I and all those whom men 
call happy are busy at the bowl.” 

Now, Plato did not live to see Dionysius when he 
was in Corinth, but he was already dead ;* Diogenes 
of Sinope, however, on meeting him for the first time, 
said: “ How little thou deservest, Dionysius, thus to 
live!” Upon this, Dionysius stopped and said: “ It 
is good of thee, O Diogenes, to sympathize with me 
in my misfortunes.’ “ How is that?” said Diogenes; 
“ Dost thou suppose that I am sympathizing with 
thee? Nay, I am indignant that such a slave as thou, 
and one so worthy to have grown old and died in 
the tyrant’s estate, just as thy father did, should be 


1 To show that no weapon was concealed there. 
2 Plato died in 348 B.c.; Dionysius came to Corinth in 
343 B.O. 
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living here with us in mirth and luxury.” Wherefore, 
when I compare with these words the mournful ut- 
terances of Philistus about the daughters of Leptines, 
how from the great blessings of the tyranny they 
fell to a lowly life, they seem the lamentations of a 
woman who pines for her alabaster caskets and purple 
gowns and golden trinkets. 

These details, then, will not seem foreign to my 
biography, I think, nor without usefulness, to readers 
who are not in haste, and are not occupied with 
other matters. 

XVI. But though the misfortune of Dionysius 
seemed extraordinary, none the less did the good 
fortune of Timoleon have something marvellous 
about it. For within fifty days after his landing in 
Sicily the acropolis of Syracuse was surrendered to 
him and Dionysius was sent off to Peloponnesus. 
Stimulated by this success, the Corinthians sent him 
two thousand men-at-arms and two hundred horse- 
men. These got as far as Thurii, but seeing that 
their passage thence was impracticable, since the sea 
was beset with many Carthaginian ships, they were 
compelled to remain there quietly and await their 
opportunity, and therefore turned their leisure to 
advantage in a most noble action. When the Thu- 
rians, namely, went on an expedition against the 
Bruttians, the Corinthians received their city in 
charge, and guarded it honestly and faithfully to 
the end, as though it were their own. 

But Hicetas kept the acropolis of Syracuse under 
siege and prevented the importation of food for the 
Corinthians there; he also sent to Adranum two 
foreigners whom he had engaged to assassinate Timo- 
leon ; for Timoleon at no time kept a guard in array 
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about his person, and at this time in particular, owing 
to his trust in their god, he was altogether without 
anxiety or suspicion in his diversions with the people 
of Adranum. The men who had thus been sent 
learned, as chance would have it, that he was about 
to offer a sacrifice, and therefore came into the sacred 
precinct with daggers under their robes, mingled with 
those who stood around the altar, and gradually drew 
nearer their intended victim. And as they were just 
on the point of exhorting one another to begin their 
work, somebody smote one of them on the head with 
a sword and laid him low, whereupon neither he who 
had struck the blow nor the companion of him who 
had received it kept his place; but the one, with his 
sword still in his hand, fled to a lofty rock and sprang 
upon it, while the other laid hold of the altar and 
begged immunity from Timoleon on the condition of 
his revealing everything. And when he had obtained 
his request, he testified against himself and against 
his dead comrade that they had been sent to kill 
Timoleon. Meanwhile others brought down the man 
who had fled to the rock, who kept crying out that 
he had done no wrong, but had justly slain the man 
on behalf of his dead father, who had been mur- 
dered by him some time ago in Leontini. Some of 
the bystanders bore witness also to the truth of his 
words, and wondered, too, at the dexterity of Fortune, 
seeing how she makes some things lead up to others, 
brings all things together from afar, weaves together 
incidents which seem to be most divergent and to 
have nothing in common with one another, and 
so makes use of their reciprocal beginnings and 
endings. 

To this man, then, the Corinthians gave a reward 
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ALpEeva, meCav Oé pupiddas EE aroBiBaltwv Kai 
KaTaoTpatoTesevay év TH TOAEL TOY Luvpaxov- 
aiwy, wore TaVTas olecOar THY TadArAaL Neyouéevny 
Kai Tpocbokwpevny exBapBapworv Kew ert tHv 

4 9 / \ / e a) 
LuxeAiayv. ovdémote yap Kapynéooviors tarijp&e 

4 

MpoTepov pupiovs TovEuioAacL TONEMOUS ev LtKe- 
Ma NaBety Tas LupaKxovaeas, AANA TOTE deFapévou 
tov ‘Inétov nai tapadovtos fv opav thy modw 
‘ 4, = e \ \ b] , 
otpatotredov BapBapwr otcav. ot S€ THY axpo- 
ray 4 / ? Le) A 
tow Tov Kopwiiwy catéyovtes érisharas cal 
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of ten minas, because he had put his just resentment 
at the service of the deity who was guarding Timo- 
leon, and had not at an earlier time expended the 
wrath which had long’ been in his heart, but with a 
personal motive had reserved it, under Fortune’s 
guidance, for the preservation of that general. 
Moreover, their good fortune in the present crisis 
raised their hopes for the future also, and they anti- 
cipated that men would revere and protect Timoleon, 
looking upon him as a sacred personage, and one 
who had come under divine guidance to avenge 
the wrongs of Sicily.! 

XVII. But when Hicetas had failed in this attempt 
and saw that many were now thronging to the support 
of Timoleon, he found fault with himself because, 
when so large a force of the Carthaginians was at 
hand, he was using it in small detachments and 
secretly, as though he were ashamed of it, bringing 
in his allied troops like a thief and by stealth; he 
therefore called in Mago their general together with 
his whole armament. Thus Mago, with a formidable 
fleet of a hundred and fifty ships, sailed in and oc- 
cupied the harbour, disembarking also sixty thousand 
of his infantry and encamping them in the city of 
Syracuse, so that all men thought that the barbariza- 
tion of Sicily, long talked of and expected, had come 
upon her. For never before in all their countless 
wars in Sicily had the Carthaginians succeeded in 
taking Syracuse; but now Hicetas admitted them 
and handed over to them the city, and men saw that 
it was a barbarian camp. But those of the Corinthians 
who held the acropolis were beset with difficulty 


1 The Greek of this sentence is obscure, and has thus far 
defied emendation. 
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Xarerrars amrnANaATTOV, Tpopys ev ixavijs OvK TL 
TApovons, arr’ _ evdeopevor dia TO Ppovpetabar 
TOUS Aipévas, | det dé év ayaoe Kal paxass mept T 
TeLXN kal wpos way enXavnpa Kal pos Tacay 
idéav modtopKias pepiSovtes avTOUS. 

XVIII. Ov pny arr o Temoréwv mapeBonOer 
ovTov éx Kardvys pixpats adtact Kal AeETTots 
axartious ATOTTENNWY, & padiotTa Yewave Tapeto - 
ETLTTE bia TeV SapBaptxaov Tpinpay UmoTropevo- 
preva, pos TOV KN\vOwva Kal TOV odov exelvov 
Stiotapevav. & bn cUvopavTEs ol Teph tov Ma- 
yova Kal tov ‘IKérny éBovXovro THY Kardynv 
édeip, é& His elect! Ta émiTnoera Tots mohtop- 
KOUpEvoLs® Kat ha.Bovres THS Suvdpews THY payxe- 
peor arny ébérevoav ex Tov Lupaxovady. o 6e 
KopivOsos Néwv (od70s yap hy apxwv TOY TOALOp- 
KOUpEVoV) KATLOW@VY ATO THS axpas TOUS UTrO\E- 
etppevous TOV Tohepiov apyas Kal dpedras 
purarrovras eEaiduns érrémee Svea Trappévors 
avTois: Kal TOUS pev averav, Tous O€ Tpeypdpevos, 
expaTnge Kal KATETXE THY Aeyouevny “AxXpadwny, 
5 KpateaTov édoxet wal ab pavatotatov brrdpxew 
THS s Lupaxovatwy pépos Toews, TpoTov TIWa Guy- 
KELLevNS Kal oc UY Np LOG MEVNS éx TELOVOY TONEWD, 
evmopnaas dé Kal gitov Kab Nparov ovK ab fice 
TOV TOTOV, OVS aveywpnoe Tad ert THY axpav, 
ddnra ppatdpuevos TOV mreptBonov Tihs "Axpadcvijs 
Kal ouvaryas Tots épupace T pos THD ax pooh 
Stepvharre. tous dé mrept Tov Mayova Kab TOV 
‘Txérny éyyus 7dn TIS Kardyns dvTas immens eK 
Yupaxoveay KatadaBov amnyyere thy adwow 

1 eloéwAe: Holden’s conjecture: &rre, 
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and danger ; for they no longer had sufficient food, 
but suffered lack because the harbours were block- 
aded ; and they were forever dividing up their forces 
in skirmishes and battles around the walls, and in 
repelling all sorts of engines and every species of 
siege warfare. 

XVIII. However, Timoleon came to their aid by 
sending them grain from Catana in small fishing 
boats and light skiffs; these would make their way 
in, especially in stormy weather, by stealing along 
through the barbarian triremes, which lay at wide 
intervals from one another because of the roughness 
of the sea. This soon came to the notice of Mago 
and Hicetas, who. therefore determined to take Ca- 
tana, from which provisions came in by sea to the 
besieged; so taking with them the best of their 
fighting men, they sailed forth from Syracuse. But 
Neon the Corinthian (for he it was who commanded 
the besieged), observing from the citadel that the 
enemy who had been left behind were keeping an 
easy and careless watch, fell suddenly upon them as 
they were scattered apart; some he slew, others he 
put to flight, and then mastered and took possession 
of the quarter called Aotuadipa. This seems to have 
been the strongest and least vulnerable part of the 
city of Syracuse, which was, in a manner, an assem- 
blage and union of several cities. Having thus sup- 
plied himself with grain and money, he did not give 
up the place, nor did he go back again to the citadel, 
but fenced in the circumference of Achradina, united 
it by his fortifications with the acropolis, and guarded 
both. Mago and Hicetas were already near Catana, 
when a horseman from Syracuse overtook them and 
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Tis Axpadivis. nal cvvrapaybértes aveyopnoay 
51a rayéwv, ote AaBovtes ed’ fw eFHAOOv obte 
puratavtes iv elyov. 

XIX. Tatra pév ody Ere tH wWpovoia Kal apeTh 
Sidwot Tia mpos THY TUXNY anda RyTHoLW TOS 
éml TOVTOLS yEevouEvoy TaYTaTracty éoLKe TULA HVAL 
Kar evtvyiav. ot yap év tots @oupios Scatpi- 
Bovres orpatiatar Tov KopivOiwv apa peév Seb00- 
tes Tas Kapyndoviwv tpinpes, at mapepvratTov 
avTous peta “Avywvos, &ua 8 éd’ 7pépas ToANaS 
éEnyptwpévns bro mvevpartos THs Oadatrns, wel 
S:a Bpettiwy ®punoav wopevecOar' Kai Ta pev 
meiOovres, Ta S€ Bralopevor tors BapBadpous eis 
“Pyytov xatéBatvov Ett todvy Yet“ava TOD Treda- 
yous éxovtos. o b¢ tav Kapyndoviwy vavapyos, 
@s ov Tpocedoxa Tovs KopivOiovs cal udtnv veto 
Kabncbat, Tretcas avTos éavTov vevonKevat TL TOV 
copav Kal Tavovpywy mpos atatny, oTepava- 
cacOat Tovs vattas KedXevoas Kal KoopHnoas TAS 
Tpinpets daomiow “EXAnuixais Kat dgoirexiow, 
émdet Tpos TAS Yupaxovoas. Kai Tapa THY aKpo- 
Tow Ypwpevos poliw pera KpoTov Kal yédXwTos 
éBoa tovs KopivOiovs Frew veriene@s Kal xKe- 
yetpwpéevos, ev TH Oardttn NaBov dtatdéortas, 
ws 6 twa dvcOupiay Tots TrodtopKoupévors Trapé- 
Ewv. éxeivov 5¢ radta Anpobvtos Kal pevaxiflovros 
éx Tov Bpettiwy xataBeBnxotes oi KopivOsor ets 
To ‘Pyytov, @s ovdels trapepvAaTte Kal To TVEtLA 
cates Beopévoy Tapahoyws axvpova Tov Topov 
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told them of the capture of Achradina. They were 
confounded by the tidings and went back in haste, 
having neither taken the city against which they 
went forth, nor kept the one they had. 

XIX. In these successes, then, foresight and valour 
might still dispute the claims of Fortune; but that 
which followed them would seem to have been wholly 
due to good fortune. The Corinthian soldiers, namely, 
who were tarrying at Thurii,. partly because they 
feared the Carthaginian triremes which were lying 
in wait for them under Hanno, and partly because 
a storm of many days’ duration had made the sea 
very rough and savage, set out to travel by land 
through Bruttium ; and partly by persuading, partly 
by compelling the Barbarians, they made their way 
down to Rhegium while a great storm was still raging 
at sea. But the Carthaginian admiral, since he did 
not expect that the Corinthians would venture forth 
and thought his remaining there inactive an idle 
thing, after convincing himself that he had devised 
something clever and mischievous in the way of 
deceit, ordered his sailors to crown their heads with 
garlands, decorated his triremes with purple battle- 
flags and Greek shields, and sailed for Syracuse. And 
as he passed the acropolis at a dashing speed amid 
clapping of hands and laughter, he shouted that he 
was come from conquering and capturing the Corin- 
thians, whom he had caught at sea as they were 
trying to cross the strait ; supposing, indeed, that he 
would thus greatly dishearten the besieged. While 
he was thus babbling and playing the trickster, the 
Corinthians who had come down from Bruttium to 
Rhegium, since no one was lying in wait for them 
and the unexpected cessation of the storm had made 
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deity Kai Nelov Trapetye, TayY TWANpwCcaYTES Ta 
jopOueta Kal Tas aruddas Tas TWapovaas avyyovTo 
cat drexopiCovto mpos THY YKEray, OVTWS agpa- 
Aas Kal d:a ToTaUTNS yadHvns waTE TOUS tous 
Tapa Ta TWrOLA TapaynYopmevous Ex PUT pwv épéd- 
xeoOat. 

XX. Tleparwbévtwy &€ wdvrev o Teporéwr Se- 
Edpevos avtous thy te Meaanyny evOrs eye, Kal 
cuvtatapevos éBadifev él tas Yupaxoveas, ols 
evtuyes wal xatwpJov padrdrov 7 TH Suvdper 
meToldws' ov yap oav of avy avT@ mrEéious 
TETPAKLTYIMaV. ayyeAXopevns 5é THs Epodou TO 
Mayovi BopuBovpevos nal Sedornas ett paddov 
els UTroviay HAOev ex ToLavTNns Tpopdcews. ev 
Tots Tepl THY TOALY TEVaYyEoL, TONY peEy Ex KPNVOV 
motipov vowp, Tmodv & é€& éX@v Kal ToTapLav 
KatTappeovtwv eis THY OdratTay Sexopévots, TAA- 
Bos éyxéNewv véeuetat, kal Sawirera THs aypas 
tois BovAopévois adel Mdpectt. TavTas ot Tap 
aupotépwv pic0od otpatevopevot aYOATS OVENS 
Kal dvox av auveOnpevovy. ola & “EAXAnves dytes 
Kal wpos aAAHAOVS OvK ExorTes LOiwy amreyOerav 
mpopaciw, ev pev tails payas Stexevdvvevov ev- 
pwaTws, év 5€ Tais avoyais mpocpotT@vTEes ANX1- 
Dots SueAéyovto. Kal TOTE KOLVOY TrEpl THY aNLEiaY 
Exovtes Epyov év Aoyors Hoav, Gavydlovres Tis 
Gardoons Ti evviav Kai TAY ywpiwy THY KaTa- 
oKkevny. Kai Tis ele THY Tapa Tots KopwwOiots 
otpatevopevoy' ‘“ Tooavtny pévtot trodw? To 
péyeOos Kal Tocovtas éEnoxnpéevny xarois bpeis 
“EAAnves dvtes éxBapBapwioat tpofupetcbe, Tovs 

1 wéAw Blass, after Coraés: rhy wdacy. 
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the strait smooth and calm to look upon, speedily 
manned the ferry-boats and fishing craft which they 
found at hand, put off, and made their way across to 
Sicily, with such safety and in so great a calm that 
their horses also swam along by the side of the boats 
and were towed by the reins. 

XX. When they had all crossed over, Timoleon 
took them and at once occupied Messana, then, 
uniting them with his other forces, marched against 
Syracuse, relying on the good fortune and success that 
attended his efforts rather than on the strength of 
his army; for his followers were not more than four 
thousand in number. But when Mago got tidings of 
his approach, disturbed and fearful as he was, he was 
made still more suspicious for the following reason. 
In the shoals about the city, which receive much fresh 
water from springs, and much from marshes and 
rivers emptying into the sea, great numbers of eels 
live, and there is always an abundance of this catch 
for anybody. These eels the mercenary soldiers on 
both sides, when they had leisure or a truce was on, 
used to hunt together. And since they were Greeks 
and had no reason for private hatred of one another, 
while in their battles they risked their lives bravely, 
in their times of truce they would visit and converse 
with one another. And so now, as they were busy 
together with their fishing, they conversed, express- 
ing their admiration of the richness of the sea and 
the character of the adjacent lands. And one of 
those who were serving on the Corinthian side said : 
«Can it really be that you, who are Greeks, are eager 
to barbarize a city of such great size and furnished 
with such great advantages, thus settling Cartha- 
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KaxtoTovs Kai hovxetatous Kapynoovious éyyu- 
ao , e a“ A a w 
Tépw xatoxilovTes numYy, Tmpos ovs Ede. Todas 
etyecOas Xixedias mpoxeiobas THs “EAXAdbos: 7 
Soxeite ToUTOUS OTpaToY ayeipavTas ATO oTNADY 
“Hpaxrcioy xai THs ’ATAavTiais Heerv Oaratrns 
Sevpo xevduvevoortas UTrép THS ‘IKérou duvacteias; 
a > ‘ 9 e , bd by 4 
Os ef Aoytopov elyev rryepovos, ovx av €FéBadre 
Tous Tatépas ovd émipye TH Watpids TOUS TrOde- 
pious, GAAa wai Tins Kai Suvapews eTUyYavev 
o 4 , \ , , 33 
cons tpeTret, KopsvOtous xat Tipor€ovtra treicas. 
as ‘ v e 4 a 9 
TovToUS TOUS AGyouS ot pscOodopat SteOponaay ev 
T@ OTpATOTEd@, KaL Tapécyov UToYiay TO Ma- 
yor wpodidocbat, ypnlovTs marat tmpodpacews. 
520 Kat Seopévov tov ‘Ixétou twapapevery cai deda- 
” , 4 > A 4 ” 
axovtos dam BeXTLOVes ELot TOV TOELIWY, LAAXOV 
7 ’ a \ , , , a 
OLOpMEVOS APETH Kal TUYN NetTrETOaL TiporéovTos 7 
mwAnder Suvduews uirepBddreLv, Apas evOus aneé- 
mrevoev eis AtBunv, aioypas Kat ovdéva Aoyt- 
cpov avOpwruivoy x Tav yetpav adels Ytxeriav. 
XXI. Ty 8 torepaia trapny o Tiporéwv emt 
paxynv cuvtTetaypevos. ws dé tHv huyny éruvdd- 
VOVTO Kal THY épnuiay Ewpwv TOV vewpiwv, yedav 
autos émne THY avavdpiav tov Maywvos, xa 
Teptiovtes éxnpuTToy ev TH TodeL nVvUTpA TO 
dpacavtt Tov Kapyndoviwr ororov Srry ofas atro- 
déSpaxev. ov pny adda Tod ‘Ikérou Piropayorv- 
Tos éTt Kab THY AaABNY Ov TpoieLéevou THs TOAEWS, 
ana eumrepuxotos ols KaTetxe mépett KapteEpois 
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ginians, who are the basest and bloodiest of men, 
nearer to us, when you ought to pray for many 
Sicilies to lie as a barrier between Greece and 
them? Ordo you suppose that they have collected 
an army and are come hither from the pillars of 
Heracles and the Atlantic sea in order to risk their 
lives in behalf of the dynasty of Hicetas? He, if he 
reasoned like a true leader, would not be casting out 
his kindred people, nor would he be leading against 
his country her natural enemies, but would be en- 
joying a befitting amount of honour and power, with 
the consent of Timoleon and the Corinthians.” Such 
speeches as these the mercenaries disseminated in 
their camp, and made Mago suspicious of treachery, 
though he had long wanted a pretext for going 
away. Therefore when Hicetas begged him to re- 
main and tried to show him how much superior they 
were to their enemies, he thought rather that they 
were more inferior to Timoleon in bravery and good 
fortune than they surpassed him in the number of 
their forces, and weighing anchor at once, sailed off 
to Libya, thus letting Sicily slip out of his hands 
disgracefully and for no reason that man could 
suggest. 

XXI. On the day after his departure, Timoleon 
came up with his forces: arrayed for battle. But 
when they learned of Mago’s flight and saw the 
docks empty of vessels, they could not help laugh- 
ing at his cowardice, and went about the city pro- 
claiming a reward for any one who told them whither 
the Carthaginian fleet had fled away from them. 
However, since Hicetas was still eager for battle and 
would not let go his hold upon .the city, but clung 
to the parts of it in his possession, which were 
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ovat Kal dvompocpdyos, Siekov o Tiporéov tHv 
Suva avTos pev 7 Bracoratov Hy mapa TO pet- 
Ooov tod "Avatrov tmpocéBadrev, adrous 8 éx TIS 
"Aypadivis éxédevev emiyetpeiv, dv Iaias Hryetto 
6 KoptvOtos. rovs 5& tpitous émriryov émt tas 
’Earurronas Acivapyos cat Anuapertos, of thy baré- 
pav dyaryovres éx KopivOou BojOeav. dua dé cat 
mavrayoley tis Epodou yevopevns Kal TeV Tept 
Tov ‘Inétny avatpareévtwv kal devyovtwy, To pev 
GNO@vat THY TOW KaT axpas Kal yevécOat Ta- 
yews Dmoxel pov exTET OV TOY TOV TONE uO bt- 
Katov avabeivar TH TOV paxXoLévwy avdpayabia 
Kal TH SevoTnts Tov aTpaTnyod, TO 5é yu) atro- 
Oavety twa pndé tpwOhvar tav KopivOiwv idssov 
Epyov auras 4 Tipodréovtos émedetEato tvyn, 
caarep Stautdrwpevn mpos THY apeTnv Tod av- 
Spos, iva TOV émratvoupévwy adTod Ta paxaptlo- 
eva pardXAov of truvOavopevot Oavpdlwow. ov 
yap povov XtxerAlav wacav ovs “Itadiav evOvds 7 
gnun Kxatéoyev, GAN juepov orjtryov 7 “EAAas 

inyer TO péyeOos TOU KaTopOa@patos, WoTE THY 
Tav KopiwOiwv ror amiorobdcay ei StaTrémNevKev 
0 OTOAOS, O"OU Kal Gecwopévous Kal VvEviKNKOTAS 
axovety Tovs avdpas. ovTwS Evponaay ai mpa- 
Eers, Kal TOTOUTO TH KaANEL THY Epywy TO TAXOS 
n TUXN TpoaéeOnxey. 

XXII. Tevopevos d€ rhs dxpas KupLos ovK eTTrabe 
Aiwvt tavTo 1d0os, ovS épetoato tod Tomov ba 
TO KGNNOS Kal THY TrOAUTEAELAY THS KATACKEUIS, 
andra THy éxetvov SiaBaXdovdcar, eit’ ato\écacay 
iTowiay duraFduevos éxijpute Tov Lupaxovolwy 
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strong and dangerous to attack, Timoleon divided 
his forces, he himself attacking along the river 
Anapus where the struggle was likely to be hottest, 
and ordering others, under the lead of Isias the 
Corinthian, to make their attempt from Achradina. 
The third division was led against Epipolae by 
Deinarchus and Demaretus, who had brought the 
second reinforcement from Corinth. The attack was 
made in all three places at once, and the troops of 
Hicetas were overwhelmed and took to flight. That 
the city was taken by storm and fell quickly into 
their hands after the enemy had been driven out, 
it is right to ascribe to the bravery of the soldiers 
and the ability of their general; but that not one 
of the Corinthians was killed or even wounded, this 
the good fortune of Timoleon showed to be her own 
work, vying emulously, as it were, with his valour, in 
order that those who hear his story may wonder at 
his happy successes more than at his laudable efforts. 
For his fame not only filled at once all Sicily and 
Italy, but within a few days Greece echoed with his 
great success, SO that the city of Corinth, which was 
in doubt whether his armament had got across the 
sea, heard at one and the same time that it had 
safely crossed, and that it was victorious. So pros- 
perous was the course of his enterprises, and such 
was the speed with which Fortune crowned the beauty 
of his achievements. 

XXII. When he had become master of the citadel, 
he did not repeat the experience of Dion, nor did 
he spare the place on account of the beauty and 
great cost of its architecture, but guarding against 
the suspicions which had brought calumny and then 
destruction upon his predecessor, he made proclama- 

1 See the Dion, chapter liii. 1. 313 
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Tov BovXoLevoy Trapeivar peTa otdnpou Kai cuved- 
antesBat KatacKkarTopévwoy TOY TUpAaPYLKaY 
épupatav. ws d5€ mdvtes avéBnoav, apyny édev- 
aos jomnjodpevoe BeBatotatny To Knpvypa Kal 
THY Hyuepav exeivay, ov povov THV axpay, andra, 
Kal Tas oixkias Kal Ta pynpata TOY TUpavvwD 
avétpevray nal xatéoxawav. evOvs dé Tov TorTov 
auvopaduvas éev@xodounoe Ta Sixactypia, yapt- 
Copevos Tois ToAiTats Kal THs Tupavvidos UTeEp- 
Tépav ToLa@v THY SnpoKpatiay. 

"Eret 5€ tHv mod éEXo@v oOvK Elye TroXiTAS, 
GANA TOV pev ev TOS TOOLS Kal Tais OTaCECE 
StadOapévtwy, Tav 5é Tas Tupavvidas hevyorTor, 
) pev év Yupaxovaais ayopa Sv épynpuiay ovTws 
ToAAny kal Babeiay éképucey DANY woTE TOUS 
imrqous €v avTn Katavéeuer Oat, TOY iTTroKOpLwD év 
TH XAon xaTaxerpévav, ai 5é araL TONELS TAY 
TAVTEADS OALywov éX\adwv éyévorvto pectal Kal 
ava aypiov, év 5é tois mpoactetots Kal repli Ta 
TELYN TOAAAKLS OL DXOATY ayorTes ExuvNyeTour, 
umnKxove & ovdels TaY ev Tois épvuace kal ppov- 
plows KAaTOLKOUYT@Y, OVE KaTEBAaLVOD Eis THY TOLD, 
arrAa hpixn Kai picos elye wavtas ayopas Kai 
monTeias Kal Bnuatos, €& av avéducav avtois 
Gl WAEloTOL TOY TUpavvaY, Edoke TH Tipor€ovTe 
kal tots Svpaxovaiors yparyat mpos tovs Kopiv- 
Giovs Strws wéurwotw oixnTopas eis Tas Yupa- 
xovaas €x Ths ‘EXAdbos. 7 TE yap Yopa axYONd- 
Cecv Ewedre, kal arodvy Trodeyov éx AtBuns 
mporedéxovtTo, TuvOavoyevor tovs Kapyndovious 
Tod pev Maywvos éavtov avedovtTos dvectaupo- 
Kévat TO copa Sia THY oTpaTnyiay opyiaBévTas, 
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tion that all Syracusans who wished should come 
with implements of iron’and help in the demolition 
of the tyrants’ bulwarks. And when they had all 
come up, considering that day with its proclamation 
to be a most secure beginning of freedom, they over- 
threw and demolished, not only the citadel, but also 
the palaces and the tombs of the tyrants. Then, as 
soon as he had levelled off the place, Timoleon built 
the courts of justice there, thus gratifying the citi- 
zens by making their democracy triumphant over 
tyranny. i 

But the city which he had taken had not citizens 
enough, since some had perished in their wars and 
seditions, while others had gone into exile from ty- 
rannical governments. Indeed, for lack of population 
the market place of Syracuse had produced such a 
quantity of dense herbage that horses were pastured 
in it, while their grooms lay down in the grass; and 
the other cities, with almost no exceptions, were 
full of deer and wild swine, while in their suburbs 
and around their walls those who had leisure for it 
went hunting, and not one of those who were estab- 
lished in fortresses and strongholds would hearken 
to any summons, or come down into the city, but 
fear and hatred kept all away from market place and 
civic life and public speaking, which had produced 
the most of their tyrants. Therefore Timoleon and 
the Syracusans decided to write to the Corinthians 
urging them to send settlers to Syracuse from Greece. 
For otherwise the land was likely to lie uncultivated, 
and they expected a great war from Africa, since 
they learned that the Carthaginians, after Mago’s 
guicide, had impaled his dead body, in their rage at 
his conduct of the expedition, and that they were 
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assembling a great force with the intention of cross- 
ing into Sicily in the summer. 

XXIII. When these letters from Timoleon had 
been delivered, and were accompanied by Syracusan 
envoys who begged them to take thought for their 
city and to become anew its founders, the Corinthians 
did not seize the opportunity for their own aggran- 
dizement, nor did they appropriate the city for them- 
selves, but, in the first place, they visited the sacred 
games in Greece and the greatest festival assemblages, 
and proclaimed by heralds that the Corinthians had 
overthrown the tyranny in Syracuse, and driven out 
the tyrant, and now invited Syracusans, and any other 
Sicilian Greeks who wished, to people the city with 
free and independent citizens, allotting the land 
among them on equal and just terms. In the second 
place, they sent messengers to Asia and the islands, 
where they learned that most of the scattered exiles 
were residing, and invited them all to come to Corinth, 
assuring them that the Corinthians, at their own 
expense, would furnish them with leaders and trans- 
ports and a safe convoy to Syracuse. By these pro- 
clamations the city of Corinth earned the justest 
praise and the fairest glory; she was freeing the 
land from its tyrants, saving it from the Barbarians, 
and restoring it to its rightful citizens. 

When these had assembled at Corinth, being too 
few in number, they begged that they might receive 
fellow colonists from Corinth and the rest of Greece ; 


and after their numbers had risen to as a 
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thousand, they sailed to Syracuse. But by this time 
many also from Italy and Sicily had flocked to Ti- 
moleon ; and when their numbers had risen to sixty 
thousand, as Athanis states, Timoleon divided the 
land among them, and sold the houses of the city 
for a thousand talents, thus at once reserving for the 
original Syracusans the power to purchase their own 
houses, and devising an abundance of money for the 
community ; this had so little, both for other pur- 
poses, and especially for the war, that it actually sold 
its public statues at auction, a regular vote of con- 
demnation being passed against each, as though they 
were men submitting their accounts. It was at this 
time, they say, that the statue of Gelon, their ancient 
tyrant, was preserved by the Syracusans, though 
they condemned the rest, because they admired 
and honoured him for the victory which he had won 
over the Carthaginians at Himera.! 

XXIV. Seeing the city thus beginning to revive 
and fill itself with people, since its citizens were 
streaming into it from all sides, Timoleon determined 
to set the other cities also free, and utterly to root 
out all tyrannies from Sicily. He therefore made an 
expedition into their territories and compelled Hi- 
cetas to forsake the cause of Carthage, and to agree 
to demolish his citadels and live as a private person 
in Leontini. And as for Leptines, who lorded it 
over Apollonia and numerous other strongholds, when 
he was in danger of being taken by main force, he 
surrendered himself; and Timoleon spared his life 
and sent him off to Corinth, considering it a fine 
thing to have the tyrants of Sicily in the mother 
city where the Greeks could observe them living . 


1 In 480 B.c., on the same day, it is said, as the victory at 
Salamis. Cf. Herodotus, vii. 166 
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the lowly life of exiles. Moreover, he wished that 
his mercenaries might get booty from the enemy’s 
country and not remain idle. Accordingly, while he 
himself returned to Syracuse in order to apply him- 
self to the establishment of the civil polity and to 
assist the lawgivers who had come from Corinth, 
Cephalus and Dionysius, in arranging its most im- 
portant details in the most attractive way, he sent 
forth the troops under Deinarchus and Demaretus } 
into that part of the island which the Carthaginians 
controlled, where they brought many cities to revolt 
from the Barbarians, and not only lived in plenty 
themselves, but actually raised moneys for the war 
from the spoils they made. 

XXV. Meanwhile the Carthaginians put in at Lily- 
baeum with an army of seventy thousand men, two 
hundred triremes, and a thousand transports carrying 
engines of war, four-horse chariots, grain in abun- 
dance, and other requisite equipment. Their purposé 
was, not to carry on the war by piece-meal any more, 
but at one time to drive the invading Greeks out of 
all Sicily ; for their force would have been sufficient 
to capture the native Greeks, even though they had 
not been politically weak and utterly ruined by one 
another. And on learning that the territory which 
they controlled was being ravaged by the Corinthians, 
they were furious, and straightway marched against 
them under the command of Hasdrubal and Hamil- 
car. Tidings of this coming quickly to Syracuse, the 
Syracusans were so terrified at the magnitude of the 
enemy’s forces that only three thousand out of so 
many tens of thousands could with difficulty be 
brought to pluck up courage, take their arms, and go 


1 Cf. chapter xxii. 3. 
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forth with Timoleon. Furthermore, the mercenaries 
were only four thousand in number ; and of these, 
again, about a thousand played the coward on the 
march and went back to Syracuse, declaring that 
Timoleon was not in his right mind, but was more 
crazy than his years would lead one to expect, and 
was marching against seventy thousand of the enemy 
with five thousand foot and a thousand horse, and 
was taking his force a march of eight days away 
from Syracuse, so that those of them who fled from 
the field would find no safety, and those who fell 
upon it would have no burial. As for these men, 
then, Timoleon counted it gain that they had shown 
what they were before the battle; the rest he en- 
couraged and led them with all speed to the river 
Crimesus, where he heard that the Carthaginians 
also were concentrating. 

XXVI1. As he was marching up a hill, from the 
crest of which they expected to look down upon 
the camp and the forces of the enemy, there met 
them by chance some mules laden with parsley ; and 
it occurred to the soldiers that the sign was a bad 
one, because we are generally accustomed to wreath 
the tombs of the dead with parsley; and this has 
given rise to a proverb, namely, that one who is 
dangerously sick “ needs only parsley.’ Accordingly, 
wishing to free them from their superstitious fears 
-and take away their despondency, Timoleon halted 
them on their march, and after discoursing other- 
wise as befitted the occasion, said also that the 
wreath for their victory had come into their hands 
in advance and of its own accord, the wreath with 
which Corinthians crown the victors at the Isthmian 
games, considering the garland of parsley to be tra- 
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ditionally sacred in their country. For at that time 
parsley was still used for wreaths at the Isthmian, 
as it is now at the Nemean games, and it was not 
long ago that the pine came into use instead. Ac- 
cordingly, when Timoleon had addressed his soldiers, 
as I have said, he took of the parsley and crowned 
himself with it first, and then the captains and the 
common soldiers about him did the same. Moreover, 
the soothsayers, observing two eagles coming up on 
the wing, one of which bore a serpent pierced with 
its talons, while the other flew with a loud and in- 
spiring cry, pointed them out to the soldiers, and all 
betook themselves to invoking the gods with prayers. 

XXVII. Now, the season of the year was early 
summer, the month of Thargelion was drawing to a 
close, and the summer solstice was near;! the river 
exhaled a thick mist which at first hid the plain in 
darkness, and nothing could be seen in the enemy’s 
camp, only an inarticulate and confused noise made 
its way up to the hill, showing that the vast host 
was moving forward. But after the Corinthians had 
ascended the hill, where they stopped, laid down 
their shields, and rested themselves, the sun was 
passing the meridian and drawing the vapours on 
high, the thick haze moved in masses towards the 
heights and hung in clouds about the mountain 
summits, while the regions below cleared up, the 
Crimesus came into view, and the enemy were seen 
crossing it, in the van their four-horse chariots for- 
midably arrayed for battle, and behind these ten 
thousand men-at-arms with white shields. These 
the Corinthians conjectured to be Carthaginians, 
from the splendour of their armour and the slowness 


1 It was early in June, 339 Buc. 
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and good order of their fharch. After these the 
other nations streamed on and were making the 
crossing in tumultuous confusion. Then Timoleon, 
noticing that the river was putting it in their power 
to cut off and engage with whatever numbers of the 
enemy they themselves desired, and bidding his 
soldiers observe that the phalanx of the enemy was 
sundered by the river, since some of them had 
already crossed, while others were about to do so, 
ordered Demaretus to take the horsemen and fall 
upon the Carthaginians and throw their ranks into 
confusion before their array was yet formed. Then 
he himself, descending into the plain, assigned the 
wings to the other Sicilian Greeks, uniting a few of 
his mercenaries with each wing, while he took the 
Syracusans and the best fighters among his mercen- 
aries under his own command in the centre. Then 
he waited a little while, watching what his horsemen 
would do, and when he saw that they were unable 
to come to close quarters with the Carthaginians on 
account of the chariots which coursed up and down 
in front of their lines, but were forced to wheel 
about continually that their ranks might not be 
broken, and to make their charges in quick succession 
after facing about again, he took up his shield and 
shouted to his infantrymen to follow and be of good 
courage ; and his voice seemed stronger than usual 
and more than human, whether it was from emotion 
that he made it so loud, in view of the struggle and 
the enthusiasm which it inspired, or whether, as most 
felt at the time, some deity joined in his utterance. 
Then, his men re-echoing his shout, and begging 
him to lead them on without delay, he signalled to 
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his horsemen to ride along outside and past the line 
of chariots and attack the enemy on the flank, while 
he himself made his vanguard lock their shields in 
close array, ordered the trumpet to sound the charge, 
and fell upon the Carthaginians. 

XXVIII. But these withstood his first onset 
sturdily, and owing to the iron breastplates and 
bronze helmets with which their persons were pro- 
tected, and the great shields which they held in 
front of them, repelled the spear thrusts. But 
when the struggle came to swords and the work 
required skill no less than strength, suddenly, from 
the hills, fearful peals of thunder crashed down, and 
vivid flashes of lightning darted forth with them. 
Then the darkness hovering over the hills and 
mountain summits came down to the field of battle, 
mingled with rain, wind, and hail. It enveloped 
the Greeks from behind and smote their backs, but 
it smote the Barbarians in the face and dazzled 
their eyes, a tempest of rain and continuous flames 
dashing from the clouds. In all this there was 
much that gave distress, and most of all to the in- 
experienced ; and particularly, as it would seem, the 
peals of thunder worked harm, and the clatter of 
the armour smitten by the dashing rain and hail, 
which made it impossible to hear the commands of 
the leaders. Besides, since the Carthaginians were 
not lightly equipped, but, as I have said, encased in 
armour, both the mud and the bosoms of their 
tunics filled with water impeded them, so that they 
were unwieldy and ineffective in their fighting, and 
easily upset by the Greeks, and when they had once 
fallen it was impossible for them to rise again from 
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the mud with their weapons. For the Crimesus, 
having been already greatly swollen by the rains, 
was forced over its banks by those who were cross- 
ing it, and the adjacent plain, into which many 
glens and ravines opened from the hills, was filled 
with streams that hurried along no fixed channels, 
and in these the Carthaginians wallowed about and 
were hard beset. Finally, the storm still assailing 
them, and the Greeks having overthrown their first 
rank of four hundred men, the main body was put 
to flight. Many were overtaken in the plain and . 
cut to pieces, and many the river dashed upon and 
carried away to destruction as they encountered 
those who were still trying to cross, but most of 
them the light-armed Greeks ran upon and des- 
patched as they were making for the hills. At any 
rate, it is said that among ten thousand dead bodies, 
three thousand were those of Carthaginians—a great 
affliction for the city. For no others were superior 
to these in birth or wealth or reputation, nor is it 
recorded that so many native Carthaginians ever 
perished in a single battle before, but they used 
- Libyans for the most part and Iberians and Numid- 
ians for their battles, and thus sustained their de- 
feats at the cost of other nations. 

XXIX. The rank of those who had fallen was 
made known to the Greeks from the spoils. For 
those who stripped the bodies made very little 
account of bronze and iron; so abundant was silver, 
so abundant gold. For they crossed the river and 
seized the camp with its baggage-trains. As for the 
prisoners, most of them were stolen away and hidden 
by the soldiers, but as many as five thousand were 
delivered into the public stock; there were also 
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captured two hundred of the four-horse chariots. But 
the most glorious and magnificent sight was _pre- 
sented by the tent of Timoleon, which was heaped 
about with all sorts of spoils, among which a thous- 
and breast-plates of superior workmanship and 
beauty and ten thousand shields were exposed to 
view. And as there were but few to strip many, 
and the booty they came upon was great, it was the 
third day after the battle before they could erect 
their trophy. 

Along with the report of his victory Timoleon 
sent to Corinth the most beautiful of the captured 
armour, wishing that his own native city should be 
envied of all men, when in her alone of Greek 
cities they saw the most conspicuous temples, not 
adorned with Greek spoils, nor possessed of joyless 
memorials in the shape of votive offerings from the 
slaughter of kinsmen and fellow citizens, but decked 
with barbarian spoils which set forth in fairest in- 
scriptions the justice as well as the valour of the 
victors, declaring that Corinthians and Timoleon their 
general set the Greeks dwelling in Sicily free from 
Carthaginians, and thus dedicated thank-offerings 
to the gods. 

XXX. After this, he left his mercenaries in the 
enemy’s territory plundering the dominion of the 
Carthaginians, and went himself to Syracuse; there 
he ordered out of Sicily the thousand mercenaries 
by whom he had been deserted before the battle, 
and compelled them to depart from Syracuse before 
the sun went down. These, then, after crossing 
into Italy, were perfidiously slain by the Bruttians, 
thus receiving from the divine power a penalty for 
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their treachery. Mamercus, however, the tyrant of 
Catana, and Hicetas, whether through envy of the 
successes won by Timoleon, or because they feared 
him as one who distrusted tyrants and would make 
no peace with them, formed an alliance with the 
Carthaginians and urged them to send a general with 
an army if they did not wish to be cast out of Sicily 
altogether. Accordingly, Gisco set sail! with a 
fleet of seventy ships, and added Greek mercenaries 
to his forces, although the Carthaginians had never 
before employed Greek soldiers; they did so at this 
time, however, because they had come to admire 
them as the best and most irresistible fighters in the 
world. After they had all united their forces in the 
territory of Messana, they slew four hundred of 
Timoleon’s mercenaries who had been sent thither 
as auxiliaries, and in that part of the island belong- 
ing to the Carthaginians, near the place called 
Ietae, they set an ambush for the mercenaries 
under Euthymus the Leucadian and cut them to 
pieces. Herein even most of all did the good for- 
tune of Timoleon become famous. For these were 
some of the men who, with Philomelus the Phocian 
and Onomarchus, had seized Delphi and shared in 
their spoliation of the sanctuary.2 Then, since all 
mankind hated them and shunned them as men who 
had put themselves under a curse, they wandered 
about Peloponnesus, where they were enlisted in his 
service by Timoleon, in the dearth of other soldiers. 
And after coming into Sicily, they were victorious 
in all the battles which they fought under his 
leadership, but when the most and greatest of his 
1 In the spring of 338 B.c. 


2 This was at the beginning of the second so-called Sacred 
War, 356 B.0. 
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corrupt passage is variously emended by different editors. 
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struggles were over, they were sent out by him to 
the assistance of others, and then perished utterly, 
not all at one time, but little by little. And Justice 
thus punished them, while at the same time she 
sustained the good fortune of Timoleon, in order 
that no harm might come to the good from the 
chastisement of the wicked. So, then, the good 
will of the gods towards Timoleon was no less to be 
admired in his reverses than in his successes. 

XXXI. But the people of Syracuse were vexed at 
the insults heaped upon them by the tyrants. For 
Mamercus, who valued himself highly as a writer of 
poems and tragedies, boasted of his victory over the 
mercenaries, and in dedicating their shields to the 
gods wrote the following insolent couplet :— 


“These bucklers, purple-painted, decked with 
ivory, gold, and amber, 
We captured with our simple little shields.” 


And after this, when Timoleon was on an expedition 
to Calauria, Hicetas burst into the territory of Syra- 
cuse, took much booty, wrought much wanton havoc, 
and was marching off past Calauria itself, despising 
Timoleon, who had but few soldiers. But Timoleon 
suffered him to pass on, and then pursued him 
with cavalry and light-armed troops. When Hicctas 
was aware of this, he crossed the river Damurias, 
and halted on the farther bank to defend himself; 
for the difficulty of the passage, and the steepness 
of the banks on either side, gave him courage. ‘Then 
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among Timoleon’s cavalry officers an astonishing 
strife and contention arose which delayed the battle. 
For not one of them was willing to cross the river 
against the enemy after another, but each demanded 
to begin the onset himself, and their crossing was 
likely to be without order if they crowded and tried 
to run past one another. Timoleon, therefore, wish- 
ing to decide their order by lot, took a seal-ring 
from each of the leaders, and after casting all the 
rings into his own cloak and mixing them up, he. 
showed the first that came out, and it had by chance 
as the device of its seal a trophy of victory. When 
the young men saw it, they cried aloud for joy and 
would no longer wait for the rest of the lot, but all 
dashed through the river as fast as they could and 
closed with the enemy. These could not withstand the 
violence of their onset, but fled, all alike losing their 
arms, and a thousand being left dead on the field. 
XXXII. Not long afterwards Timoleon made an 
expedition into the territory of Leontini and cap- 
tured Hicetas alive, together with his son Eupolemus 
and his master of horse Euthymus, who were bound 
and brought to Timoleon by his soldiers. Hicetas, 
then, and his young son, were punished as tyrants 
and traitors and put to death, and Euthymus, though 
a brave man in action and of surpassing boldness, 
found no pity because of a certain insult to the 
Corinthians which was alleged against him. It is 
said, namely, that when the Corinthians had taken 
the field against them, Kuthymus told the men of 
Leontini in a public harangue that it was nothing 
fearful or dreadful if 
“ Corinthian women came forth from their homes.” ! 
An adaptation of Euripides, Medeia, 215 (Kirchhoff), 
where Medea speaks to the chorus in the first person. 339 
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1 rots BovAouévots Coraés, Sintenis!, and Bekker, after 
Reiske (with AC): robs BovAoudvovs. Corats and Bekker 
bracket the preceding «al. 
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So natural is it for most men to be more galled by 
bitter words than hostile acts; since insolence is 
harder for them to bear than injury. Besides, defen- 
sive acts are tolerated in an enemy as a necessary 
right, but insults are thought to spring from an 
excess of hatred or baseness. 

XXXIII. After Timoleon had returned, the Syra- 
cusans brought the wives and daughters of Hicetas 
and his friends to public trial, and then put them to 
death. And this would seem to have been the most 
displeasing thing in Timoleon’s career; for if he had 
opposed it, the women would not have been thus 
put to death. But apparently he neglected them and 
abandoned them to the wrath of the citizens, who 
were bent on taking vengeance in behalf of Dion, 
who drove out Dionysius. For Hicetas was the 
man who took Arete the wife of Dion, and Aristo- 
mache his sister, and his son, who was still a 
boy, and threw them into the sea alive, concern- 
ing which things I have written in my Life of 
Dion.} 

XXXIV. After this, Timoleon made an expedition 
against Mamercus to Catana, conquered and routed 
him in a pitched battle near the stream of the 
Abolus, and slew above two thousand of his soldiers, 
a large part of whom were the Carthaginians sent 
him as auxiliaries by Gisco. Thereupon the Cartha- 
ginians made a peace with him which they sought 
themselves; the terms were that they should keep 
the territory within the river Lycus, restoring their 
families and property to all who wished to change 
their homes from there to Syracuse, and renouncing 


1 Chapter lviii. 4. 
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their alliance with the tyrants. Then Mamercus, 
despairing of success, took ship for Italy with the 
purpose of bringing the Lucanians against Timoleon 
and Syracuse; but his companions on the voyage 
turned their triremes back, sailed to Sicily, and 
handed Catana over to Timoleon, whereupon Mamer- 
cus himself also was compelled to seek refuge in 
Messana with Hippo the tyrant of that city. But 
Timoleon came up against them and besieged them 
‘by land and sea, and Hippo was caught as he was 
trying to steal away on board a ship. Then the 
Messanians took him into the theatre, brought their 
children thither from their schools to behold, as 
a glorious spectacle, the tyrant’s punishment, and 
put him. to torment and death. As for Mamercus, 
he gave himself up to Timoleon on condition that 
he should undergo trial at Syracuse, and that Timo- 
leon should not denounce him. So he was brought 
to Syracuse, and when he came before the people, 
attempted to rehearse a speech composed by him a 
long time before; but being received with noise and 
clamour, and seeing that the assembly was inexor- 
able, he flung away his mantle, ran right across the 
theatre, and dashed head foremost against one of 
the stone steps, hoping to kill himself. However, 
he was not so fortunate as to die in this way, but 
was taken away, still living, and crucified like a 
robber. 

XXXV. In this manner, then, did Timoleon ex- 
tirpate the tyrannies and put a stop to their wars. 
He found the whole island reduced to a savage state 
by its troubles and hated by its inhabitants, but 
he made it so civilized and so desirable in the eyes 
of all men that others came by sea to dwell in the 
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places from which their own citizens used to run 
away before. Agrigentum and Gela, for instance, 
great cities which had been ruined and depopulated 
by the Carthaginians after the Attic war, were re- 
peopled at this time, one by Megellus and Pheristus 
from Velia, the other by Gorgus, who sailed from 
Ceos and brought with his company the old citizens. 
To these settlers Timoleon not only afforded safety 
and calm after so long a storm of war, but also 
supplied their further needs and zealously assisted 
them, so that he was revered by them as a 
founder. All the other inhabitants also cherished 
like feelings towards him, and no conclusion of war, 
no institution of laws, no settlement of territory, no 
arrangement of civil polity seemed satisfactory, 
unless he gave the finishing touches to it, like a 
master builder adding to a work that is drawing to 
completion some grace which pleases gods and men. 

XXXVI. At any rate, though in his time Greece 
produced many men who were great and wrought 
great things, such as Timotheus, Agesilaiis, Pelo- 
pidas, and Epaminondas (whom Timoleon most 
emulated), still, the lustre of their achievements 
was tarnished by a certain degree of violence and 
laborious effort, so that some of them were followed 
by censure and repentance; whereas in the career 
of Timoleon, setting aside his necessary treatment 
of his brother, there is nothing to which it were 
not meet, as Timaeus says, to apply the words of 
Sophocles :— 


“Ye Gods, pray tell what Cypris or what winning 
love 
Was partner in this work? ’’} 


3 Nauck, J’rag. Graec. Frag.? p. 316. 
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For just as the poetry of Antimachus and the pic- 
tures of Dionysius, both Colophonians, for all their 
strength and vigour, seem forced and _ laboured, 
while the paintings of Nicomachus and the verses 
of Homer not only have power and grace besides, 
but also give the impression of having been exe- 
cuted readily and easily; so, if we compare the 
generalship of Epaminondas and Agesilaiis, which in 
both cases was full of toil and bitter struggles, with 
that of Timoleon, which was exercised with much 
ease as well as glory, it appears to men of just and 
careful reasoning a product, not of fortune, but of 
fortunate valour. And yet all his successes were 
ascribed by him to fortune; for in his letters to his 
friends at home and in his public addresses to the 
Syracusans he often said he was thankful to God, 
who, desiring to save Sicily, gave him the name and 
title of its saviour. Moreover, in-his house he built 
a shrine for sacrifice to Automatia, or Chance, and 
the house itself he consecrated to man’s sacred 
genius. And the house in which he dwelt was 
picked out for him by the Syracusans as a prize for 
his achievements in the field; they also gave him 
the pleasantest and most beautiful of their country 
estates, and at this he used to spend the greater 
part of his leisure time, after he had sent home for 
his wife and children. For he did not return to 
Corinth, nor did he take part in the disturbances of 
Greece or expose himself to the jealousy of his 
fellow citizens, the rock on which most generals, 
in their insatiable greed for honours and power, 
make shipwreck; but he remained in Sicily, en- 
joying the blessings of his own creation, the greatest 
of which was the sight of so many cities and myriads 
of people whose happiness was due to him. 349 
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XXXVII. But since, as it would seem, not only 
all larks must grow a crest, as Simonides says, but 
also every democracy a false accuser, even Timoleon 
was attacked by two of the popular leaders at Syra- 
cuse, Laphystius and Demaenetus. Of these, La- 
phystius once tried to make him give surety that he 
would appear at a certain trial, and Timoleon would 
not suffer the citizens to stop the man by their 
turbulent disapproval ; for he himself, he said, had 
of his own accord endured all his toils and dangers 
in order that any Syracusan who wished might avail 
himself of the laws. And when the other, Demae- 
netus, brought many denunciations in open assembly 
against his conduct in the field, to him, indeed, Ti- 
moleon made no answer, but said he owed thanks 
to the gods, for he had prayed them that he might 
live to see the Syracusans gain the right of free 
speech. 

So, then, having by general confession performed 
the greatest and most glorious deeds of any Greek 
of his time, and having been the only one to succeed 
in those achievements to which the rhetoricians, in 
their speeches at the national assemblies, were ever 
exhorting the Greeks; having been removed be- 
times by a happy fortune, pure and unstained with 
blood, from the evils which were rife in the mother 
country, and having displayed ability and valour in 
his dealings with Barbarians and tyrants, as well as 
justice and gentleness in his dealings with the Greeks 
and his friends; having set up most of the trophies 
of his contests without causing his fellow citizens 
either tears or mourning, and having in even less 
than eight years! handed over to her inhabitants a 
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Sicily purged of her perpetual intestine miseries and 
complaints; at last, being now advanced in years, he 
began to lose his sight, and then, after a little, 
became completely blind. He had done nothing 
himself to occasion this, nor was he therein the 
sport and mockery of Fortune, but suffered from 
some congenital disease, as it would seem, which 
came upon him with his years; for it is said that not 
a few of his kindred lost their sight in a similar 
way, when it was enfeebled by old age. But Athanis 
says that while the war against Hippo and Mamercus 
was still in progress, in his camp at Mylae, his vision 
was obscured by a cataract in the eye, and it was 
plain to all that he was getting blind; he did not, 
however, desist from the siege on this account, but 
persisted in the war and captured the tyrants; yet 
after his return to Syracuse, he at once laid aside 
the sole command and begged the citizens to excuse 
him from it, now that matters had reached the 
happiest conclusion. 

XXXVIII. Well, then, that he himself should 
bear his misfortune without repining is less a matter 
for wonder; but the gratitude and honour which the 
Syracusans showed him in his blindness are worthy of 
admiration. They often went to visit him in person, 
and brought strangers who were sojourning in the 
city to his house and to his country seat to see their 
benefactor, exulting and proud that he chose to end 
his days among them and thus made light of the 
brilliant return to Greece which had been prepared 
for him by reason of his successes. And of the many 
great things decreed and done in his honour, nothing 
surpassed the vote passed by the people of Syracuse 
that whenever they went to war against alien peoples, 
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they would employ a Corinthian as their general. 
Moreover, the proceedings in their assemblies afforded 
a noble spectacle in his honour, since, while they 
decided other matters by themselves, for the more 
important deliberations they summoned him. Then 
he would proceed to the theatre carried through the 
market place on a mule-car; and when the vehicle in 
which he sat was brought in, the people would greet 
him with one voice and call him by name, and he, 
after returning their greetings and allowing some 
time for their felicitations and praises, would then 
listen carefully to the matter under debate and pro- 
nounce opinion. And when this opinion had been 
adopted, his retainers would conduct his car back 
again through the theatre, and the citizens, after 
sending him on his way with shouts of applause, 
would proceed at once to transact the rest of the 
public business by themselves. 

XXXIX. Cherished in old age amid such honour 
and good will, like a common father, a slight cause 
co-operated with his great age to bring him to his 
end. A number of days having been allowed in 
which the Syracusans might prepare for his funeral, 
while the country folk and strangers came together, 
the whole ceremony was conducted with great mag- 
nificence, and besides, young men selected by lot 
carried his bier with all its decorations through the 
precinct where the palace of Dionysius had stood 
before Timoleon destroyed it. The bier was escorted, 
too, by many thousands of men and women, whose 
appearance was one that became a festival, since all 
were crowned with garlands and wore white raiment; 
while cries and tears, mingled with benedictions 


* In 337 or 336 B.c. 
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upon the dead, betokened, not a formal tribute of 
respect, nor a service performed in obedience to 
public decree, but a just sorrow and a thankfulness 
arising from genuine good will. And finally, when 
the bier had been placed upon the funeral pyre, 
Demetrius, who had the loudest voice of any herald 
of the time, read from manuscript the following 
decree :— 


«By the people of Syracuse, Timoleon, son 
of Timodemus, from Corinth, is here buried at 

a public cost of two hundred minas, and is 

honoured for all time with annual contests, 

musical, equestrian, and gymnastic, because he 
overthrew the tyrants, subdued the Barbarians, 
re-peopled the largest of the devastated cities, 
and then restored their laws to the Greeks of 

Sicily.”’ 

Furthermore, they buried his ashes in the market 
place, and afterwards, when they had surrounded it 
with porticoes and built palaestras in it, they set it 
apart as a gymnasium for their young men, and 
named it Timoleonteum. And they themselves, using 
the civil polity and the laws which he had ordained, 
enjoyed a long course of unbroken prosperity and 
happiness. 
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1 The first chapter has been transposed to serve as Intro- 
duction to both the 7tmoleon and the Aemilius Paulus, 
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II.! That the Aemilii were one of the ancient and 
patrician houses at Rome, most writers agree. And 
that the first of them, and the one who gave his 
surname to the family, was Mamercus, a son of 
Pythagoras the philosopher, who received the surname 
of Aemilius for the grace? and charm of his discourse, 
is the statement of some of those writers who hold 
that Pythagoras was the educator of Numa the 
king.2 Now, most of this family who rose to dis- 
tinction by their cultivation of virtue, were blessed 
with good fortune ; and in the case of Lucius Paulus, 
his misfortune at Cannae gave testimony alike to his 
wisdom and valour. For when he could not dissuade 
his colleague from giving battle, he took part with 
him in the struggle, though reluctantly, but would 
not be a partner in his flight; nay, though the one 
who had brought on the peril left him in the lurch, he 
himself kept his post and died fighting the enemy.‘ 

This Paulus had a daughter, Aemilia, who was the 
wife of Scipio the Great, and a son, Aemilius Paulus, 
whose Life I now write. He came of age at a time 
which abounded in men of the greatest reputation 
and most illustrious virtue, and yet he was a con- 

3 Plutarch suggests the identity of the Latin Aemilius 
with the Greek aiuvacos (winning). Cf. Odyssey, i. 56. 


3 See the Numa, i. 2 f 
* See the Fabius Maximus, chapters xiv. and xvi. 
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spicuous figure, although he did not pursue the 
same studies as the young nobles of the time, nor 
set out on his career by the same path. For he did 
not practise pleading private cases in the courts, and 
refrained altogether from the salutations and greet- 
ings and friendly attentions to which most men 
cunningly resorted when they tried to win the favour 
of the people by becoming their zealous servants ; 
not that he was naturally incapable of either, but he 
sought to acquire for himself what was better than 
both, namely, a reputation arising from valour, 
justice, and trustworthiness. In these virtues he 
at once surpassed his contemporaries. 

III. At all events, when he sued for the first of 
the high offices in the state, the aedileship, he was 
elected over twelve competitors,! all of whom, we 
are told, afterwards became consuls. Moreover, 
when he was made one of the priests called Augurs, 
whom the Romans appoint as guardians and overseers 
of the art of divination from the flight of birds and 
from omens in the sky, he so carefully studied the 
ancestral customs of the city, and so thoroughly 
understood the religious ceremonial of the ancient 
Romans, that his priestly function, which men had 
thought to be a kind of honour, sought merely 
on account of the reputation which it gave, was 
made to appear one of the higher arts, and testified 
in favour of those philosophers who define religion 
as the science of the worship of the gods. For all 
the duties of this office were performed by him with 
skill and care, and he laid aside all other concerns 
when he was engaged in these, omitting nothing 
and adding nothing new, but ever contending even 
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with his colleagues about the small details of cere- 
mony, and explaining to them that, although the 
Deity was held to be good-natured and slow to 
censure acts of negligence, still, for the city at least 
it was a grievous thing to overlook and condone 
them ; for no man begins at once with a great deed 
of lawlessness to disturb the civil polity, but those 
who remit their strictness in small matters break 
down also the guard that has been set over greater 
matters. 

Furthermore, he showed a like severity in scruti- 
nising and preserving his country’s military customs 
and traditions also, not courting popular favour 
when he was in command, nor yet, as most men did 
at this time, courting a second command during his 
first by gratifying his soldiers and treating them 
with mildness ; but, like a priest of other dread rites, 
he explained thoroughly all the details of military 
custom and was a terror to disobedient transgressors, 
and so restored his country to her former greatness, 
considering the conquest of his enemies hardly more 
than an accessory to the training of his fellow- 
citizens. 

IV. After the Romans had gone to war with 
Antiochus the Great, and while their most experi- 
enced commanders were employed against him, 
another war arose in the West, and there were great 
commotions in Spain. For this war Aemilius was 
sent out as praetor,! not with the six lictors which 
praetors usually have, but adding other six to that 
number, so that his office had a consular dignity. 
Well, then, he defeated the Barbarians in two pitched 
battles, and slew about thirty thousand of them ; 
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and it would seem that his success was conspicuously 
due to his generalship, since by choosing favourable 
ground and by crossing a certain river he made 
victory easy for his soldiers; moreover, he made 
himself master of two hundred and fifty cities, which 
yielded to him of their own accord. He left the 
province in peace and bound by pledges of fidelity, 
and came back to Rome, nor was he richer by a 
single drachma from his expedition. And, indeed, 
in all other ways he was a rather indifferent money- 
maker, and spent generously and without stint 
of his substance. But this was not large; indeed, 
after his death it barely sufficed to meet the dowry 
due to his wife. | 

V. He married Papiria, a daughter of Maso, who 
was a man of consular dignity, and after he had lived 
with her a long time he divorced her, although she 
had made him father of most glorious sons ; for she 
it was who bore him that most illustrious Scipio, and 
Fabius Maximus, No documentary grounds for 
the divorce have come down to us, but there 
would seem to be some truth in a story told about 
divorce, which runs as follows. A Roman once 
divorced his wife, and when his friends admonished 
him, saying: “Is she not discreet? is she not 
beautiful ? is she not fruitful?” he held out his shoe 
(the Romans call it “calceus’’), saying: “ Is this not 
handsome? is it not new? but no one of you can 
tell me where it pinches my foot?” For, as a 
matter of fact, it is great and notorious faults that 
separate many wives from their husbands; but the 
slight and frequent frictions arising from some un- 
pleasantness or incongruity of characters, unnoticed 
as they may be by everybody else, also produce 
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incurable alienations in those whose lives are linked 
together. . 

So then Aemilius, having divorced Papiria, took 
another wife; and when she had borne him two 
sons he kept these at home, but the sons of his 
former wife he introduced into the greatest houses 
and the most illustrious families, the elder into that 
of Fabius Maximus, who was five times consul, while 
the younger was adopted by the son of Scipio 
Africanus, his cousin-german, who gave him the 
name of Scipio. Of the daughters of Aemilius, one 
became the wife of the son of Cato, and the other 
of Aelius Tubero, a man of the greatest excellence, 
and one who, more than any other Roman, combined 
the greatest dignity with poverty. For there were 
sixteen members of the family, all Aelii; and they 
had a very little house, and one little farm sufficed 
for all, where they maintained one home together 
with many wives and children. Among these wives 
lived also the daughter of that Aemilius who had 
twice been consul and twice had celebrated a triumph, 
and she was not ashamed of her husband's poverty, 
but admired the virtue that kept him poor. Brethren 
and kinsmen of the present day, however, unless 
zones and rivers and walls divide their inheritances 
and wide tracts of land separate them from one 
another, are continually quarrelling. These, then, 
are considerations and examples which history 
presents to those who are willing to profit by 
them. 

VI. Aemilius, then, having been appointed con- 
sul,! made an expedition against the Ligurians along 
the Alps, whom some call also Ligustines, a warlike 
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and spirited folk, and one whose proximity to the 
Romans was teaching it skill in war. For they 
occupy the extremities of Italy that are bounded 
by the Alps, and those parts of the Alps themselves 
that are washed by the Tuscan sea and face Africa, 
and they are mingled with Gauls and the Iberians 
of the coast. At that time they had also laid hold 
of the sea with piratical craft, and were robbing and 
destroying merchandise, sailing out as far as the 
pillars of Hercules. Accordingly, when Aemilius 
came against them, they withstood him with a force 
of forty thousand men; but he, with eight thousand 
men all told, engaged their fivefold numbers, and 
after routing them and shutting them up in their 
walled towns, gave them humane and conciliatory 
terms; for it was not the wish of the Romans to 
extirpate altogether the Ligurian nation, since it lay 
like a barrier or bulwark against the movements of 
the Gauls, who were always threatening to descend 
upon Italy. Accordingly, putting faith in Aemilius, 
they delivered their ships and cities into his hands. 
Their cities he restored to them, either doing them 
no harm at all, or simply razing their walls; but he 
took away all their ships, and left them no boat that 
carried more than three oars; he also restored to 
safety those whom they had taken captive by land 
or sea, and these were found to be many, both 
Romans and foreigners. Such, then, were the 
conspicuous achievements of this first consulship. 
Afterwards he often made it clear that he was 
desirous of a second consulship, and once actually 
announced his candidacy, but when he was passed 
by and not elected, he made no further efforts to 
obtain the office, giving his attention to his duties 
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as augur, and training his sons, not only in the 
native and ancestral discipline in which he himself 
had been trained, but also, and with greater ardour, 
in that of the Greeks. For not only the grammarians 
and philosophers and rhetoricians, but also the 
modellers and painters, the overseers of horses and 
dogs, and the teachers of the art of hunting, by 
whom the young men were surrounded, were Greeks. 
And the father, unless some public business pre- 
vented, would always be present at their studies 
and exercises, for he was now become the fondest 
parent in Rome. 

VII. As to public affairs, that was the period when 
the Romans were at war with Perseus,! the king of 
Macedonia, and were taking their generals to task 
because their inexperience and cowardice led them 
to conduct their campaigns ridiculously and disgrace- 
fully, and to suffer more harm than they inflicted. 
For the people which had just forced Antiochus, 
surnamed the Great, to retire from the rest of Asia, 
driven him over the Taurus mountains, and shut him 
up in Syria, where he had been content to buy 
terms with a payment of fifteen thousand talents; 
which had a little while before set the Greeks free 
from Macedonia by crushing Philip in Thessaly ; and 
which had utterly subdued Hannibal, to whom no 
king was comparable for power or boldness; this 
people thought it unendurable that they should be 
compelled to contend with Perseus as though he 
were an even match for Rome, when for a long time 
already he had carried on his war against them with | 
the poor remains of his father’s routed army ; for 
they were not aware that after his defeat Philip had 
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made the Macedonian armies far more vigorous and 
warlike than before. This situation I will briefly 
explain from the beginning. 

‘VIII. Antigonus, who was the most powerful of 
Alexander's generals and successors, and acquired 
for himself and his line the title of King, had 
a son Demetrius, and his son was Antigonus sur- 
named Gonatas. His son in turn was Demetrius, 
who, after reigning himself for a short time, died, 
leaving a son Philip still in his boyhood. The lead- 
ing Macedonians, fearing the anarchy which might 
result, called in Antigonus, a cousin of the dead 
king, and married him to Philip’s mother, calling 
him first regent and general, and then, finding his 
rule moderate and conducive to the general good, 
giving him the title of King. He received the 
surname of Doson, which implied that he was given 
to promising but did not perform his engagements. 
After him Philip succeeded to the throne, and, though 
still a youth, flowered out in the qualities which 
most distinguish kings, and led men to believe that 
he would restore Macedonia to her ancient dignity, 
and that he, and he alone, would check the power 
of Rome, which already extended over all the world. 
But after he was defeated in a great battle at 
Scotussa by Titus Flamininus,! for a time he took 
a humble posture, entrusted all his interests to 
the Romans, and was content to come off with a 
moderate fine. Afterwards, however, his condition 
oppressed him, and thinking that to reign by favour 
of the Romans was more the part of a captive 


1 In 197 3.c. The battle is usually named from a range of 
hills near Scotussa called Cynoscephalae. See the Flaini- 
ninus, chapters iii. and iv. 
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satisfied with meat and drink than of a man pos- 
sessed of courage and spirit, he turned his thoughts 
to war, and made his arrangements for it in secrecy 
and with cunning. Thus, those of his cities which 
lay on the highroads and the seashore he suffered to 
become weak and rather desolate, so as to awaken 
contempt, while in the interior he was collecting a 
large force ; he also filled the fortresses, strongholds, 
and cities of the interior with an abundance of arms, 
money, and men fit for service, in this way prepar- 
ing himself for the war, and yet keeping it hidden 
away, as it were, and concealed. Thus, he had arms 
to equip thirty thousand men laid up in reserve, 
eight million bushels of grain had been immured 
in his strongholds, and a sum of money sufficient to 
maintain for ten years ten thousand mercenaries 
fighting in defence of the country. 

But Philip, before he could put these plans and 
preparations into effect, died of grief and anguish of 
mind!; for he came to know that he had unjustly 
put to death one of his sons, Demetrius, on false 
charges made by the other, who was his inferior. 
The son, however, whom he left, Perseus, along with 
his father’s kingdom, inherited his hatred of the 
Romans, but was not equal to the burden because of 
the littleness and baseness of his character, in which, 
among all sorts of passions and distempers, avarice 
was the chief trait. And it is said that he was not 
even a true-born son, but that Philip’s wife took 
him at his birth from his mother, a certain semp- 
stress, an Argive woman named Gnathaenion, and 
passed him off as her own. And this was the chief 
reason, as it would seem, why he feared Demetrius 


4 In 179 BO. 
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and compassed his death, lest the royal house 
having a true-born heir to the throne, should un- 
cover his own spurious birth. 

IX. However, although he was ignoble and mean, 
the strength of his position led him to undertake 
the war, and he kept up the struggle for a long 
time, repulsing Roman commanders of consular rank 
with great armies and fleets, and actually conquer- 
ing some of them. Publius Licinius, for example, 
who was the first that invaded Macedonia, he routed 
in a cavalry battle, slew twenty-five hundred good 
men, and took six hundred prisoners besides; then 
he made an unexpected attack upon the Roman 
fleet which was lying at anchor near Oreus, seized 
twenty ships of burden with their cargoes, and sank 
the rest together with the grain that filled them; he 
also made himself master of four quinqueremes. He 
fought a second battle, too, in which he repulsed the 
consul Hostilius as he was trying to force his way 
into Macedonia at Elimiae; and after Hostilius had 
broken into the country undetected by way of Thes- 
saly, he gave him a challenge to battle which he was 
afraid to accept. Furthermore, as a side issue of the 
war, he made an expedition against the Dardanians, 
implying that he ignored the Romans and that time 
hung heavy on his hands; he cut to pieces ten 
thousand of the Barbarians and drove off much booty. 
He also secretly stirred up the Gauls settled along 
the Danube, who are called Bisternae, an equestrian 
host and warlike; and he invited the IIlyrians, 
through Genthius their king, to take part with him 
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in the war. And a report prevailed that the Bar- 
barians had been hired by him to pass through lower 
Gaul, along the coast of the Adriatic, and make an 
incursion into Italy. 

X. When the Romans learned of these things, 
they decided that they would bid good-bye to the 
favours and promises of those who wanted to be 
generals, and themselves summon to the leadership 
a man of wisdom who understood how to manage 
great affairs. This man was Paulus Aemilius, now 
advanced in life and about sixty years of age, but in 
the prime of bodily vigour, and hedged about with 
youthful sons and sons-in-law, and with a host of 
friends and kinsmen of great influence, all of whom 
urged him to give ear to the people when it sum- 
moned him to the consulship. At first he was for 
declining the appeals of the multitude, and tried to 
avert their eager importunities, saying that he did 
not want office ; but when they came daily to his 
house and called him forth into the forum and 
pressed him with their clamours, he yielded; and 
when he presented himself at once among the candi- 
dates for the consulship, he did not appear to come 
into the Canipus in order to get office, but as one 
who brought victory and might in war and offered 
them to the citizens. With such eager hopes did all 
receive him, and they made him consul for the 
second time,! and did not permit a lot to be cast for 
the provinces, as was the custom, but at once voted 
him the conduct of the Macedonian war. And it 
is said that when he had been appointed general 
against Perseus, and had been escorted home in 
splendid fashion by the whole people, he found 
there his daughter Tertia, who was still a little child, 


1 In 168 B.o. 379 
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in tears. He took her in his arms, therefore, and 
asked her why she grieved. And she, embracing 
and kissing him, said: “ Pray dost thou not know, 
lather, that our Perseus is dead ?” meaning a little 
pet dog of that name. And Aemilius cried : ‘Good 
fortune ! my daughter, I accept the omen.” Such, 
then, is the story which Cicero the orator relates 
in his work “On Divination.” } 

XI. It was the custom for those who obtained the 
consulship to return thanks, as it were, for the great 
favour in a friendly speech to the people from the 
rostra ; but Aemilius, having gathered an assembly 
of the citizens, said he had sued for his first consul- 
ship because he himself wanted office, but for his 
second because they wanted a general ; wherefore 
he was under no obligation to them ; on the contrary, 
if they thought the war would be carried on better 
by another, he resigned the conduct of it; but if 
they had confidence in him they must not make 
themselves his colleagues in command, nor indulge 
in rhetoric about the war, but quietly furnish the 
necessary supplies for it, since, if they sought to 
command their commander, their campaigns would 
be still more ridiculous than they were already. 
By these words he inspired the citizens with great 
reverence for himself, and with great expectations 
of the future, and all were glad that they had 
passed by the flatterers and chosen a general who 
had resolution and frankness of speech. Thus was 
the Roman people, to the end that it might prevail 
and be greatest in the world, a servant of virtue and 
honour. 

XII. Now, that Aemilius Paulus, after setting out 


1 Cicero, De divinatione, 46. 
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upon his campaign, had a fortunate voyage and an 
easy passage and came speedily and safely to the 
Roman camp, I attribute to the favour of Heaven ; 
but when I see that the war under his command was 
brought to an end partly by his fierce courage, 
partly by his excellent plans, partly by the eager 
assistance of his friends, and partly by his resolute 
adoption of fitting conclusions in times of danger, 
I cannot assign his remarkable and brilliant success 
to his celebrated good fortune, as I can in the case 
of other generals. Unless, indeed, it be said that 
the avaricious conduct of Perseus was good fortune 
for Aemilius, since it utterly subverted the great and 
brilliant prospects of the Macedonians for the war 
(wherein their hopes ran high), because Perseus 
played the coward with his money. For there came 
to him from the Bisternae, at his request, ten 
thousand horsemen with ten thousand men to run at 
their sides, all professional soldiers, men who knew 
not how to plough or to sail the seas, who did not 
follow the life of herdsmen, but who were ever 
practising one business and one art, that of fighting 
and conquering their antagonists. And when these 
had encamped in Maedica and mingled with the 
soldiers of the king,—men of lofty stature, admirable 
in their discipline, great boasters, and loud in their 
threats against their enemies,—they inspired the 
Macedonians with courage and a belief that the 
Romans could not withstand them, but would be 
utterly terrified by their looks and movements, which 
were strange and repulsive. But after Perseus had 
disposed the feelings of his men in this way and 
filled them with so great hopes, upon being 
asked to pay each captain of the mercenaries a 
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thousand pieces, he was bewildered and crazed at 
the amount of gold required, and out of parsimony 
renounced and abandoned the alliance, as if he were 
a steward, rather than a foe, of the Romans, and was 
to give an exact account of his expenditures for the 
war to those against whom he waged it; and yet he 
had his foes to give him lessons, for, apart from their 
other preparations, they had a hundred thousand 
men assembled and ready for their needs. But he, 
though contending against so large a force, and in a 
war where such large reserves were maintained, 
measured out his gold and sealed it up in bags, as 
afraid to touch it as if it had belonged to others. 
And this he did although he was no Lydian or 
Phoenician born, but laid claim to a share in the 
virtues of Alexander and Philip, whose descendant 
he was,—men who mastered the world through their 
belief that empire was to be bought with money, not 
money with empire. At all events, it was a common 
saying that the cities of Greece were taken, not by 
Philip, but by Philip’s money. And Alexander, when 
. he was starting on his expedition to India, and saw 
that his Macedonians were dragging along after them 
their Persian wealth, which was already burdensome 
and heavy, set fire to the royal baggage-waggons 
first, and then persuaded his followers to do the same 
with theirs, and to set out for the war in light 
marching order, like men released from bondage. 
But Perseus would not consent to pour out his 
gold upon himself, his children, and his kingdom, 
and thus purchase salvation with a small part of 
his treasures, but chose to be carried with many 
treasures as the wealthy captive, and to show the 
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Romans how much he had saved and watched 
for them. 

XIII. For he not only sent away the Gauls after 
playing them false, but also, after inducing Genthius 
the Illyrian, on payment of three hundred talents, 
to assist him in the war, he showed to the king’s 
messengers the money all counted out, and suffered 
them to put their seals upon the bags; then, when 
Genthius, convinced that he had the price he had 
asked, committed a dreadful and impious deed, 
arresting and imprisoning a Roman embassy that 
had been sent to him, Perseus, thinking that the 
money was no longer needed to make Genthius an 
enemy of Rome, since before getting it he had given 
a lasting earnest of his hatred and had involved 
himself in the war by the great wrong which he had 
done, deprived the poor wretch of the three hundred 
talents, and suffered him in a little while to be taken 
from his kingdom with his wife and children, as 
birds from their nest, by Lucius Anicius, a general 
sent against him with an army. 

Aemilius, coming against such an adversary, 
scorned him indeed, but admired his preparations 
and his army. For Perseus had four thousand 
horsemen, and not much fewer than forty thousand 
heavy-armed footmen. And planting himself with 
the sea behind him, along the foot-hills of Mount 
Olympus, on ground which nowhere afforded an 
approach, and which had been fortified on all sides 
by him with bulwarks and outworks of wood, he lay 
in great security, thinking that by delay and expense 
he would wear out Aemilius. But Aemilius was a 
man who clung to his purpose, and tested every plan 
and method of attack; seeing, however, that his 
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army, by reason of their former license, was im- 
patient of delay, and inclined to dictate to their 
general many impracticable things, he rebuked 
them, and instructed them to take no thought or 
concern for anything, except how each man might 
keep himself and his armour in readiness for action, 
and ply his sword in Roman fashion, when their 
general gave them the opportunity. Furthermore, 
he ordered the night watchmen to keep watch 
without their spears, with the idea that they would 
be more on the alert and would struggle more 
successfully against sleep, if they were unable to 
defend themselves against their enemies when they 
approached. . 

XIV. But his men were annoyed especially by the 
lack of drinking water, since only a little of it 
issued forth and collected in pools at the very edge 
of the sea, and that was bad. Aemilius, therefore, 
seeing that the lofty and wooded mountain of 
Olympus lay near, and judging from the greenness 
of its trees that there were veins of water coursing 
under ground, dug a number of vents and wells 
for them along the foot of the mountain. These 
were at once filled with streams of pure water, 
which, under the weight and impulse of the pressure 
that was upon them, discharged themselves into the 
vacuum afforded. 

And yet some deny that stores of réady water lie 
hidden away beneath the places from which springs 
flow, and that they merely come to light or force a 
passage when they issue forth; they hold rather 
that the water is generated and comes into existence 
then and there through the liquefaction of matter, 
and that moist vapour is liquefied by density and cold, 
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whenever, that is, it is compressed in the depths of 
earth and becomes fluid. For, they argue, just as the 
breasts of women are not, like vessels, full of ready 
milk which flows out, but by converting the nourish- 
ment that is in them produce milk and strain it out ; 
so those places in the ground which are chilly and 
full of springs do not have hidden, water, nor reser- 
voirs which send forth the currents and deep waters 
of all our rivers from a source that is ready at hand, 
but by forcibly compressing and condensing vapour 
and air, they convert them into water. At all 
events, those places which are dug open gush and 
flow more freely in response to such manipulation, 
just as the breasts of women do in response to suck- 
ing, because they moisten and soften the vapours ; 
whereas all places in the ground which are packed 
tight and unworked, are incapable of generating 
water, since they have not been subjected to the 
agitation which produces moisture. But those who 
hold this doctrine give the sceptical occasion to 
object that, on this reasoning, there is no blood in 
living creatures, but it is generated in response to 
wounds by a transformation of some vapour or flesh, 
which causes its liquefaction and flow. Moreover, 
they are refuted by the experience of men who dig 
mines, either for sieges or for metals, and in the 
depths encounter rivers of water, which are not 
gradually collected, as must naturally be the case 
if they come into existence at the instant that the 
earth is agitated, but pour fourth in a great mass. 
And again, when a mountain or rock is smitten 
asunder, a fierce torrent of water often gushes 
forth, and then ceases entirely. So much on this 
head. 
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XV. Aemilius kept still for several days, and they 
say that never was there such quiet when armies of 
such size had come so close together. But when, as 
he was trying and considering everything, he learned 
that there was one passage and one only that still 
remained unguarded, namely, the one through Per- 
rhaebia past the Pythium and Petra, he conceived 
more hope from the fact that the place was left 
unguarded than fear from the roughness and diffi- 
culty of it which caused it to be so left, and held 
a council of war upon the matter. Among those 
present at the council, Scipio, surnamed Nasica, a 
son-in-law of Scipio Africanus, and afterwards of 
the greatest influence in the senate, was first to 
offer himself as leader of the enveloping force. And 
second, Fabius Maximus, the eldest of the sons of 
Aemilius, though he was still a young man, eagerly 
volunteered. Aemilius, accordingly, delighted, gave 
them, not as many men as Polybius states,! but as 
many as Nasica himself says they took, in a short 
letter which he wrote concerning these exploits to 
one of the kings, that is, three thousand of his 
Italians who were not Romans, and his left wing 
numbering five thousand. In additiom to these, 
Nasica took a hundred and twenty horsemen, besides 
two hundred of the mixed Thracians and Cretans 
with Harpalus, set out on the road towards the sea, 
and encamped by the Heracleum, as though he 
intended to sail round by sea and envelope the camp 
of the enemy. But when his soldiers had taken 
supper and darkness had come, he told his chief 
officers his real design, and then led his forces by 
night in the opposite direction, away from the sea, 


1 In a lost portion of Book XXIX. 
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and halted below the Pythium, where he gave his 
army a rest. From this point Olympus rises to a 
height of more than ten furlongs, as is signified in 
an inscription by the man who measured it :— 


“The sacred peak of Olympus, at Apollo's 
Pythium, has a_height, in perpendicular 
measurement, of ten full furlongs, and besides, 
a hundred feet lacking only four. It was the 
son of Eumelus who measured the distance, 
Xenagoras; so fare thee well, O King, and be 
propitious in thy gifts.” 


And yet the geometricians say that no mountain has 
a height, and no sea a depth, of more than ten 
furlongs. It would seem, however, that Xenagoras 
took his measurement, not carelessly, but according 
to rule and with instruments. _ 

XVI. Here, then, Nasica passed the night; but 
to Perseus, who did not infer what was going on 
because he saw Aemilius remaining quietly in his 
position, there came a Cretan deserter who had run 
away on the march, bringing him news of the circuit 
which the Romans had taken. Though Perseus was 
confounded at this, he did not move his camp, but 
sent out ten thousand foreign mercenaries and two 
thousand Macedonians under Milo, with orders to 
make haste and occupy the passes. These men, 
according to Polybius,! were still asleep when the 
Romans fell upon them; but Nasica says that a 

1 In a lost portion of Book X XIX. 
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sharp and perilous conflict took place for possession 
of the heights, and that he himself slew a Thracian 
mercenary, who engaged him, by striking him 
through the breast with his javelin, and that after 
the enemy had been driven away, and while Milo 
was flying most disgracefully without his armour or 
his cloak, he followed after them without danger, 
and brought his army with him down into the plain. 

After this disaster, Perseus hastily broke camp 
and retired ; he had become exceedingly fearful, and 
his hopes were shattered. But nevertheless he was 
under the necessity of standing his ground there in 
front of Pydna and risking a battle, or else of 
scattering his army about among the cities and so 
awaiting the issue of the war, which, now that it 
had once made its way into his country, could not be 
driven out without much bloodshed and slaughter. 
In the number of his men, then, he was superior 
where he was, and they would fight with great 
ardour in defence of their wives and children, and 
with their king beholding all their actions and risk- 
ing life in their behalf. With such arguments his 
friends encouraged Perseus. So he pitched a camp 
and arranged his forces for battle, examining the 
field and distributing his commands, purposing 
to confront the Romans as soon as they came 
up. The place afforded a plain for his phalanx, 
which required firm standing and smooth ground, 
and there were hills succeeding one another con- 
tinuously, which gave his skirmishers and_light- 
armed troops opportunity for retreat and flank attack. 
Moreover, through the middle of it ran the rivers 
Aeson and Leucus, which were not very deep at 
that time (for it was the latter end of summer), 
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but were likely, nevertheless, to give the Romans 
considerable trouble. 

XVII. Aemilius, after effecting a junction with 
Nasica, came down in. battle array against the 
enemy. But when he saw how they were drawn 
up, and in what numbers, he was amazed, and came 
to a halt, considering with himself. His young 
officers, however, who were eager for battle, rode up 
and begged him not to delay, especially Nasica, 
who was emboldened by his success at Mount 
Olympus. But Aemilius, with a smile, said to him: 
«Yes, if I had thy youth ; but many victories teach 
me the mistakes of the vanquished, and forbid me 
to join battle, immediately after a march, with a 
phalanx which is already drawn up and completely 
formed.” After this, he ordered his foremost troops, 
who were in sight of the enemy, to form into cohorts 
and give the appearance of a battle line, while the 
others, wheeling to the rear, dug trenches and 
marked out a camp. And in this way, the troops 
next to the last wheeling off in due succession, before 
the enemy knew it he had broken up his battle line 
and brought all his men without confusion into their 
intrenchments. ; 

Now, when night had come, and the soldiers, after 
supper, were betaking themselves to rest and sleep, 
on a sudden the moon, which was full and high in 
the heavens, grew dark, lost its light, took on all 
sorts of colours in succession, and finally disappeared. 
The Romans, according to their custom, tried to call 
her light back by the clashing of bronze utensils 
and by holding up many blazing fire-brands and 
torches towards the heavens; the Macedonians, 
however, did nothing of this sort, but amazement 
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and terror possessed their camp, and a rumour 
quietly spread among many of them that the portent 
signified an eclipse of a king. Now, Aemilius was 
not altogether without knowledge and experience 
of the irregularities of eclipses, which, at fixed 
periods, carry the moon in her course into the 
shadow of the earth and conceal her from sight, 
until she passes beyond the region of shadow and 
reflects again the light of the sun; however, since 
he was very devout and given to sacrifices and 
divination, as soon as he saw the moon beginning to 
emerge from the shadow, he sacrificed eleven heifers 
to her. And as soon as it was day, he sacrificed as 
many as twenty oxen to Hercules without getting 
favourable omens; but with the twenty-first victim 
the propitious signs appeared and indicated victory 
if they stood on the defensive. Accordingly, having 
vowed to the god a hecatomb and solemn games, he 
ordered his officers to put the army in array for 
battle; but he himself, waiting for the sun to pass 
to the west and decline, in order that its morning 
light might not shine in the faces of his men as 
they fought, passed the time sitting in his tent, 
which was open towards the plain and the enemy’s 
encampment. 

XVIII. Towards evening, Aemilius himself, as 
some say, devised a scheme for making the enemy 
begin the attack, and the Romans, pursuing a horse 
which they had driven forth without a bridle, came 
into collision with them, and the pursuit of this 
horse brought on a battle ; others say that Thracians, 
under the command of Alexander, set upon Roman 
beasts of burden that were bringing in forage, and 
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that against these a sharp sally was made by seven 
hundred Ligurians, whereupon reinforcements were 
sent to either party, and thus the engagement 
became general. So then Aemilius, like a pilot, 
judging from the surging commotion in the armies 
the greatness of the coming storm, came forth from 
his tent and went along in front of his legionary 
troops encouraging them, and Nasica, after riding 
out to the skirmishers, saw that the whole force of 
the enemy was all but at close quarters. 

First the Thracians advanced, whose appearance, 
Nasica says, was most terrible,—men of lofty stature, 
clad in tunics which showed black beneath the white 
and gleaming armour of their shields and greaves, 
and tossing high on their right shoulders battle-axes 
with heavy iron heads. Next to the Thracians, the 
mercenaries advanced to the attack ; their equipment 
was of every variety, and Paeonians were mingled 
with them. Next to these came a third division, 
picked men, the flower of the Macedonians them- 
selves for youthful strength and valour, gleaming 
with gilded armour and fresh scarlet coats. As these 
took their places in the line, they were illumined by 
the phalanx-lines of the Bronze-shields which issued 
from the camp behind them and filled the plain with 
the gleam of iron and the glitter of bronze, the hills, 
too, with the tumultuous shouts of their cheering. 
And with such boldness and swiftness did they 
advance that the first to be slain fell only two fur- 
longs from the Roman camp. 

XIX. As the attack began, Aemilius came up and 
found that the Macedonian battalions had already 
planted the tips of their long spears in the shields 
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of the Romans, who were thus prevented from reach- 
ing them with their swords. And when he saw that 
the rest of the Macedonian troops also were drawing 
their targets from their shoulders round in front 
of them, and with long spears set at one level were 
withstanding his shield-bearing troops, and saw too 
the strength of their interlocked shields and the 
fierceness of their onset, amazement and fear took 
possession of him, and he felt that he had never seen 
a sight more fearful ; often in after times he used to 
speak of his emotions at that time and of what he 
saw. But then, showing to his soldiers a glad and 
cheerful countenance, he rode past them without 
helmet or breastplate. The king of the Macedonians, 
on the other hand, according to Polybius, as soon as 
the battle began, played the coward and rode back 
to the city, under pretence of sacrificing to Heracles, 
a god who does not accept cowardly sacrifices from 
cowards, nor accomplish their unnatural prayers. 
For it is not in the nature of things that he who 
makes no shot should hit the mark exactly, or that 
he who does not hold his ground should win the day, 
or, in a word, that he who does nothing should be 
successful in what he does, or that a wicked man 
should be prosperous. But the god listened to the 
prayers of Aemilius, who kept wielding his spear as 
he prayed for might and victory, and fought as he 
invited the god to fight with him. 

However, a certain Poseidonius, who says he lived 
in those times and took part in those actions, and 
who has written a history of Perseus in several 
books, says it was not out of cowardice, nor with the 
excuse of the sacrifice, that the king went away, but 
because on the day before the battle a horse had 
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kicked him on the leg. He says further that in the 
battle, although he was in a wretched plight, and 
although his friends tried to deter him, the king 
ordered a pack-horse to be brought to him, mounted 
it, and joined his troops in the phalanx without a 
breastplate ; and that among the missiles of every 
sort which were flying on all sides, a javelin made 
entirely of iron smote him, not touching him with 
its point, indeed, but coursing along his left side 
with an oblique stroke, and the force of its passage 
was such that it tore his tunic and made a dark red 
bruise upon his flesh, the mark of which remained 
for a long time. This, then, is what Poseidonius says 
in defence of Perseus. 

XX. The Romans, when they attacked the Mace- 
donian phalanx, were unable to force a passage, and 
Salvius, the commander of the Pelignians, snatched 
the standard of his company and hurled it in among 
the enemy. Then the Pelignians, since among the 
Italians it is an unnatural and flagrant thing to 
abandon a standard, rushed on towards the place 
where it was, and dreadful losses were inflicted and 
suffered on both sides. For the Romans tried to 
thrust aside the long spears of their enemies with 
their swords, or to crowd them back with their 
shields, or to seize and put them by with their very 
hands; while the Macedonians, holding them firmly 
advanced with both hands, and piercing those who 
fell upon them, armour and all, since neither shield 
nor breastplate could resist the force of the Mace- 
donian long spear, hurled headlong back the Pelig- 
nians and Marrucinians, who, with no consideration 
but with animal fury rushed upon the strokes that 
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met them, and a certain death. When the first line 
had thus been cut to pieces, those arrayed behind 
them were beaten back; and though there was no 
flight, still they retired towards the mountain called 
Olocrus, so that even Aemilius, as Poseidonius tells 
us, when he saw it, rent his garments. For this part 
of his army was retreating, and the rest of the 
Romans were turning aside trom the phalanx, which 
gave them no access to it, but confronted them as it 
were with a dense barricade of long spears, and was 
everywhere unassailable. 

But the ground was uneven, and the line of battle 
so long that shields could not be kept continuously 
locked together, and Aemilius therefore saw that the 
Macedonian phalanx was getting many clefts and in- 
tervals in it, as is natural when armies are large and 
the efforts of the combatants are diversified ; portions 
of it were hard pressed, and other portions were 
dashing forward. Thereupon he came up swiftly, 
and dividing up his cohorts, ordered them to plunge 
quickly into the interstices and empty spaces in the 
enemy's line and thus come to close quarters, not 
fighting a single battle against them all, but many 
separate and successive battles. These instructions 
being given by Aemilius to his officers, and by his 
officers to the soldiers, as soon as they got between 
the ranks of the enemy and separated them, they 
attacked some of them in the flank where their 
armour did not shield them, and cut off others by 
falling upon their rear, and the strength and general 
efficiency of the phalanx was lost when it was thus 
broken up; and now that the Macedonians engaged 
man to man or in small detachments, they could only 
hack with their small daggers against the firm and 
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long shields of the Romans, and oppose light wicker 
targets to their swords, which, such was their weight 
and momentum, penetrated through all their armour 
to their bodies. They therefore made a poor resist- 
ance and at last were routed. | 
XXI. But the struggle between them was fierce. 
Here, too, Marcus, the son of Cato and the son-in- 
law of Aemilius, while displaying all possible prowess, 
lost his sword. Since he was a young man of the 
most generous education and owed to a great father 
proofs of great valour, he thought life not worth the 
living if he abandoned such spoil of his own person 
to the enemy, and ran along the ranks telling every 
friend and companion whom he saw of his mishap 
and begging them for aid. These made a goodly 
number of brave men, and making their way with 
one impulse through the rest, they put themselves 
under his lead and fell upon the enemy. With a 
great struggle, much slaughter, and many wounds, 
they drove them from the ground, and when they 
had won a free and empty place, they set themselves 
to looking for the sword. And when at last it was 
found hidden among great heaps of armour and 
fallen bodies, they were filled with exceeding joy, and 
raising songs of triumph fell yet more impetuously 
upon those of the enemy who still held together. 
Finally, the three thousand picked men of the Mace- 
donians, who remained in order and kept on fighting, 
were all cut to pieces; and of the rest, who took to 
flight, the slaughter was great, so that the plain and 
the lower slopes of the hills were covered with dead 
bodies, and the waters of the river Leucus were still 
mingled with blood when the Romans crossed it on 
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the day after the battle. For it is said that over 
twenty-five thousand of their enemies were slain ; 
while of the Romans there fell, according to Poseido- 
nius, a hundred, according to Nasica, eighty. 

XXII. And this greatest of all struggles was most 
speedily decided ; for the Romans began fighting at 
three o'clock in the afternoon, and were victorious 
within an hour; the rest of the day they spent in the 
pursuit, which they kept up for as many asa hundred 
and twenty furlongs, so that it was already late in 
the evening when they returned. All the rest were 
met by their servants with torches and conducted 
with joyful shouts to their tents, which were ablaze 
with light and adorned with wreaths of ivy and 
laurel; but Aemilius their general was a prey to 
great sorrow. For of the two sons who were serving 
under him, the younger was nowhere to be found, 
and Aemilius loved him especially, and saw that he 
was by nature more prone to excellence than any 
of his brothers. But he was of a passionate and 
ambitious spirit, and was still hardly more than a 
boy in years, and his father concluded that he had 
certainly perished, when, for lack of experience, he 
had become entangled among the enemy as they 
fought. The whole army learned of the distress and 
anguish of their general, and springing up from their 
suppers, ran about with torches, many to the tent 
of Aemilius, and many in front of the ramparts, 
searching among the numerous dead bodies. De- 
jection reigned in the camp, and the plain was filled 
with the cries of men calling out the name of Scipio. 
For from the very outset he had been admired by 
everybody, since, beyond any other one of his family, 
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1 xpévois supplied by Coraés and Bekker, after Reiske. 
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he had a nature adapted for leadership in war and 
public service. 

Well, then, when it was already late and he was 
almost despaired of, he came in from the pursuit with 
two or three comrades, covered with the blood of the 
enemies he had slain, having been, like a young 
hound of noble breed, carried away by the uncon- 
trollable pleasure of the victory. This was that 
Scipio who, in after times,! destroyed Carthage and 
Numantia, and became by far the most noble and 
influential Roman of his day. Thus Fortune, post- 
poning to another season her jealous displeasure at 
the great success of Aemilius, restored to him then 
in all completeness his pleasure in his victory.” 

XXIII. But Perseus was away in flight from Pydna 
to Pella, since practically all his horsemen came 
safely off from the battle. But when his footmen 
overtook his horsemen, and, abusing them as cowards 
and traitors, tried to push them from their horses 
and fell to beating them, the king, afraid of the 
tumult, turned his horse out of the road, drew his 
purple robe round and held it in front of him, that 
he might not be conspicuous, and carried his diadem 
in his hands. And in order that he might also con- 
verse with his companions as he walked, he dis- 
mounted from his horse and led him along. But of 
these companions, one pretended that he must 
fasten a shoe that had become loose, another that 
he must water his horse, another that he himself 
wanted water to drink, and so they gradually lagged 
behind and ran away, because they had more fear of 
his cruelty than of the enemy. For he was lacerated 


1 In 146 and 133 B.c. 
3 The battle of Pydna is described by Livy in xliv. 36-41. 
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by his misfortunes, and sought to turn the responsi- 
bility for his defeat away from himself and upon 
everybody else. He entered Pella during the night, 
and when Euctus and Eulaeus, his treasurers, came 
to meet him, and, what with their censure for what 
had happened and their unseasonably bold speeches 
and counsels, enraged him, he slew them, smiting 
both of them himself with his small-sword. After 
this no one remained with him except Evander the 
Cretan, Archedamus the Aetolian, and Neon the 
Boeotian. Of his soldiers, only the Cretans followed 
after him, not through good will, but because they 
were as devoted to his riches as bees to their honey- 
combs. For he was carrying along vast treasures, 
and had handed out from them for distribution 
among the Cretans drinking cups and mixing bowls 
and other furniture of gold and silver to a value of 
fifty talents. He arrived at Amphipolis first, and 
then from there at Galepsus, and now that his fear 
had abated a little, he relapsed into that congenital 
and oldest disease of his, namely, parsimony, and 
lamented to his friends that through ignorance he 
had suffered some of the gold plate of Alexander 
the Great to fall into the hands of the Cretans, and 
with tearful supplications he besought those who 
had it to exchange it for money. Now those that 
understood him accurately did not fail to see that 
he was playing the Cretan against Cretans; but 
those who listened to him, and gave back the plate, 
were cheated. For he did not pay them the money 
he had promised, but after craftily getting thirty 
talents from his friends, which his enemies were to 
get soon afterwards, he sailed across with them to 
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Samothrace, where he took refuge as a suppliant in 
the temple of the Dioscuri. 

XXIV. Now, the Macedonians are always said to 
have been lovers of their kings, but at this time, 
feeling that their prop was shattered and all had 
fallen with it, they put themselves into the hands of 
Aemilius, and in two days made him master of all 
Macedonia. And this would seem to bear witness 
in favour of those who declare that these achieve- 
ments of his were due to a rare good fortune. And 
still further, that which befell him at his sacrifice was 
a token of divine favour. When, namely, Aemilius 
was sacrificing in Amphipolis, and the sacred rites 
were begun, a thunderbolt darted down upon the 
altar, set it on fire, and consumed the sacrifice with 
it. But an altogether more signal instance of divine 
favour and good fortune is seen in the way the 
rumour of his victory spread. For it was only the 
fourth day after Perseus had been defeated at Pydna, 
and at Rome the people were watching equestrian 
contests, when suddenly a report sprang up at the 
entrance of the theatre that Aemilius had conquered 
Perseus in a great battle and reduced all Macedonia. 
After this the rumour spread quickly among the 
multitude, and joy burst forth, accompanied by 
shouts and clapping of hands, and prevailed in the 
city all that day. Then, since the story could not 
be traced to any sure source, but seemed to be 
current everywhere alike, for the time being the 
rumour vanished into thin air ; but when, a few days 
afterwards, they were clearly informed of the matter, 
they were astonished at the tidings which had 
reached them first, seeing that in the fiction there 
was truth. 
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1 A battle between the Locrians and Crotoniats, at some 
time in the sixth century B.o. 
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XXV. It is said also that a report of the battle 
fought by the Italian Greeks at the river Sagra! 
reached Peloponnesus on the same day, and so did 
that of the battle with the Medes at Mycale come 
on the same day to Plataea.?, And when the Romans 
conquered the Tarquins, who had taken the field 
against them with the Latins, two tall and beautiful 
men were seen at Rome a little while after, who 
brought direct tidings from the army. These were 
conjectured to be the Dioscuri. The first man 
who met them in front of the spring in the forum, 
where they were cooling their horses, which were 
reeking with sweat, was amazed at their report 
of the victory. Then, we are told, they touched 
his beard with their hands, quietly smiling the 
while, and the hair of it was changed at once 
from black to red, a circumstance which gave 
credence to their story, and fixed upon the man 
the surname of Ahenobarbus, that is to say, Bronze- 
beard. And all this is made credible by that which 
has happened in our time. When, namely, An- 
tonius was in revolt from Domitian,‘ and a great 
war was expected from Germany, and Rome was in 
commotion, suddenly and spontaneously the people 
of their own accord spread abroad a report of a 
victory, and a story coursed through Rome that 
Antonius himself had been slain, and that of his 
defeated army not a portion was left alive. Belief 
in the story became so strong and distinct that many 
of the magistrates actually offered sacrifices. When, 
however, the author of the story was sought, none 

2 It was when the Greeks at Mycale were about to attack 
the Persians that a rumour came to them of the victory of 


the Greeks at Plataea over Mardonius (Herodotus, ix. 100). 
3 See the Coriolanus, iii. 4. * In 9] a.v. 
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could be found, but it eluded all pursuit from one 
man to another, and finally disappeared in the limit- 
less throng, as in a yawning sea, and was seen to 
have no sure source. This rumour, then, quickly 
melted away in the city ; but when Domitian was 
setting out with an army for the war and was already 
on the march, messages and letters announcing the 
victory came to meet him.! And the success itself 
was gained on the day when the rumour of it came 
to Rome, although the distance between the places 
was more than twenty thousand furlongs. These 
facts are known to every one of our time. 

XXVI. But to resume, Gnaeus Octavius, the 
admiral of Aemilius, came to anchor off Samothrace, 
and while he allowed Perseus to enjoy asylum, out 
of respect to the gods, he took means to prevent 
him from escaping by sea. However, Perseus some- 
how succeeded in persuading a certain Cretan named 
Oroandes, the owner of a small skiff, to take him 
on board with his treasures. So Oroandes, true 
Cretan that he was, took the treasures aboard by 
night, and after bidding Perseus to come during 
the following night to the harbour adjoining the 
Demetrium, with his children and necessary atten- 
dants, as soon as evening fell sailed off. Now, 
Perseus suffered pitifully in letting himself down 
through a narrow window in the fortress, together 
with his wife and little children, who were un- 
acquainted with wandering and hardships; but, most 
pitiful of all was the groan he gave when some one 
told him, as he wandered along the shore, that he 
had seen Oroandes already out at sea and under full 


1 Antonius did not get the help he expected from German 
auxiliaries, and was defeated by Appius Norbanus. 
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sail. For day was beginning to dawn, and so, bereft 
of every hope, he fled back to the fortress with his 
wife, before the Romans could prevent him, though 
they saw him. His children were seized and de- 
livered to the Romans by lon, who of old had been 
a favourite of Perseus, but now became his betrayer, 
and furnished the most compelling reason for his 
coming, as a wild beast will do when its young have 
been captured, and surrendering himself to those 
who had them in their power. 

Accordingly, having most confidence in Nasica, he 
called for him; but since Nasica was not there, after 
bewailing his misfortune and carefully weighing the 
necessity under which he lay, he gave himself into 
the power of Gnaeus, thus making it most abund- 
antly clear that his avarice was a less ignoble evil 
than the love of life that was in him, and that led 
him to deprive himself of the only thing which 
Fortune cannot take away from the fallen, namely, 
pity. For when at his request he was brought 
to Aemilius, Aemilius saw in him a great man 
whose fall was due to the resentment of the gods 
and his own evil fortune, and rose up and came to 
meet him, accompanied by his friends, and with 
tears in his eyes; but Perseus, a most shameful 
sight, after throwing himself prone before him and 
then clasping his knees, broke out into ignoble 
cries and supplications. These Aemilius could not 
abide and would not hear; but looking upon him 
with a distressed and sorrowful countenance, said : 
‘‘ Why, wretched man, dost thou free Fortune from 
thy strongest indictment against her, by conduct 
which will make men think that thy misfortunes 
are not undeserved, and that thy former prosperity, 
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rather than thy present lot, was beyond thy deserts ? 
And why dost thou depreciate my victory, and make 
my success a meagre one, by showing thyself no 
noble or even fitting antagonist for Romans? Valour 
in the unfortunate obtains great reverence even 
among their enemies, but cowardice, in Roman eyes, 
even though it meet with success, is in every way a 
most dishonourable thing.” 

XXVII. Notwithstanding his displeasure, he raised 
Perseus up, gave him his hand, and put him in charge 
of Tubero, while he himself drew his sons, his sons- 
in-law, and of the other officers especially the younger 
men, into his tent, where for a long time he sat in 
silent communion with himself, so that all wondered. 
Then he began to discourse of Fortune and of human 
affairs, saying: “Is it, then, fitting that one who is 
mortal should be emboldened when success comes 
to him, and have high thoughts because he has 
subdued a nation, or a city, or a kingdom ? or should 
his thoughts dwell rather on this reversal of fortune, 
which sets before the warrior an illustration of the 
weakness that is common to all men, and teaches 
him to regard nothing as stable or safe? For what 
occasion have men to be confident, when their con- 
quest of others gives them most cogent reason to be 
in fear of Fortune, and when one who exults in’ 
success is thrown, as I am, into great dejection by 
reflecting upon the allotments of Fate, which take a 
circling course, and fall now upon some and now 
upon others? Or, when the succession of Alex- 
ander, who attained the highest pinnacle of power 
and won the greatest might, has fallen in the 
space of a single hour and has been put beneath 
your feet, or when you see kings who but just now 
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were surrounded by so many myriads of infantry 
and thousands of cavalry, receiving from their 
enemy’s hands the food and drink requisite for the 
day, can you suppose that we ourselves have any 
guarantee from Fortune that will avail against the 
attacks of time? Abandon, then, young men, this 
empty insolence and pride of victory, and take a 
humble posture as you confront the future, always 
expectant of the time when the Deity shall at last 
launch against each one of you his jealous dis- 
pleasure at your present prosperity.” Many such 
words were uttered by Aemilius, we are told, and he 
sent the young men away with their vainglorious 
insolence and pride well curbed by his trenchant 
speech, as by a bridle. 

XXVIII. After this, he gave his army a chance to 
rest, while he himself went about to see Greece, 
occupying himself in ways alike honourable and 
humane. For in his progress he restored the popular 
governments and established their civil polities ; he 
also gave gifts to the cities, to some grain from the 
royal stores, to others oil. For it is said that so 
great stores. were found laid up that petitioners and 
receivers failed before the abundance discovered was 
exhausted. At Delphi, he saw a tall square pillar 
composed of white marble stones, on which a golden 
statue of Perseus was intended to stand, and gave 
orders that his own statue should be set there, for 
it was meet that the conquered should make room 
for their conquerors. And at Olympia, as they say, 
he made that utterance which is now in every 
mouth, that Pheidias had moulded the Zeus of 
Homer. When the ten commissioners arrived from 
Rome, he restored to the Macedonians their country 
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and their cities for free and independent residence ; 
they were also to pay the Romans a hundred talents 
_in tribute, a sum less than half of what they used 
to pay to their kings. He also held all sorts of 
games and contests and performed sacrifices to the 
gods, at which he gave feasts and banquets, making 
liberal allowances therefor from the royal treasury, 
while in the arrangement and ordering of them, 
in saluting and seating his guests, and in paying to 
each one that degree of honour and kindly attention 
which was properly his due, he showed such nice 
and thoughtful perception that the Greeks were 
amazed, seeing that not even their pastimes were 
treated by him with neglect, but that, although he 
was a man of such great affairs, he gave even to 
trifling things their due attention. And he was 
also delighted to find that, though preparations 
for entertainment were ever so many and splendid, 
he himself was the pleasantest sight to his guests 
and gave them most enjoyment; and he used to 
say to those who wondered at his attention to details 
that the same spirit was required both in marshal- 
ling a line of battle and in presiding at a banquet 
well, the object being, in the one case, to cause 
most terror in the enemy, in the other, to give 
most pleasure to the company. But more than 
anything else men praised his freedom of spirit 
and his greatness of soul; for he would not con- 
sent even to look upon the quantities of silver and 
the quantities of gold that were gathered together 
from the royal treasuries, but handed them over 
to the quaestors for the public chest. It was only 
the books of the king that he allowed his sons, 
who were devoted to learning, to choose out for 
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themselves, and when he was distributing rewards 
for valour in the battle, he gave Aelius Tubero, his 
son-in-law, a bowl of five pounds weight. This was 
the Tubero, who, as I have said,! dwelt with fifteen 
relations, and a paltry farm supported them all. 
_ And that is said to have been the first silver that 

ever entered the house of the Aelii, brought in as 
an honour bestowed upon valour, but up to that 
time neither they themselves nor their wives used 
either silver or gold. 

XXIX. When he had put everything in good 
order, had bidden the Greeks farewell, and had 
exhorted the Macedonians to be mindful of the 
freedom bestowed upon them by the Romans and 
preserve it by good order and concord, he marched 
against Epirus, having an order from the senate to 
give the soldiers who had fought with him the 
battle against Perseus the privilege of pillaging the 
cities there. Wishing to set upon the inhabitants 
all at once and suddenly, when no one expected it, 
he sent for the ten principal men of each city, and 
ordered them to bring in on a fixed day whatever 
silver and gold they had in their houses and temples. 
He also sent with each of these bodies, as if for 
this very purpose, a guard of soldiers and an officer, 
who pretended to search for and receive the money. 
But when the appointed day came, at one and the 
same time these all set out to overrun and pillage 
the cities, so that in a single hour a hundred and 
fifty thousand persons were made slaves, and seventy 
cities were sacked ; and yet from all this destruction 
and utter ruin each soldier received no more than 
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eleven drachmas as his share, and all men shuddered 
at the issue of the war, when the division of a whole 
nation’s substance resulted in so slight a gain and 
profit for each soldier. 

XXX. Aemilius, then, after executing a commis- 
sion so contrary to his mild and generous nature, 
went down to Oricus. From there he crossed into 
Italy with his forces, and sailed up the river Tiber 
on the royal galley, which had sixteen banks of oars 
and was richly adorned with captured arms and 
cloths of scarlet and purple, so that the Romans 
actually came in throngs from out the city, as it 
were to some spectacle of triumphant progress 
whose pleasures they were enjoying in advance, and 
followed along the banks as the splashing oars sent 
the ship slowly up the stream. 

But the soldiers, who had cast longing eyes upon 
the royal treasures, since they had not got as much 
as they thought they deserved, were secretly en- 
raged on this account and bitterly disposed towards 
Aemilius, while openly they accused him of having 
been harsh and imperious in his command of them; 
they were therefore not very ready to second his 
eager desires for a triumph. And when Servius 
Galba, who was an enemy of Aemilius, although he 
had been one of his military tribunes, perceived this, 
he made bold to declare openly that the triumph 
ought not to be allowed him. He also sowed many 
calumnies against their general among the masses of 
the soldiery, and roused still further the resentment 
they already felt, and then asked the tribunes of 
the people for another day in which to bring his 
accusations, since that day was not sufficient, of 
which only four hours still remained. But when 
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the tribunes ordered him to speak, if he had any- 
thing to say, he began a speech which was long and 
full of all sorts of injurious statements, and so 
consumed the time remaining in the day. When 
darkness came, the tribunes dissolved the assembly, 
but the soldiers, now grown bolder, flocked to Galba, 
formed themselves into a faction, and before it was 
light proceeded to take possession of the Capitol ; 
for it was there that the tribunes proposed to hold 
the assembly. 

XXXI. As soon as it was day the voting began, 
and the first tribe was voting against the triumph, 
when knowledge of the matter was brought down 
to the rest of the people and the senate. The 
multitude, deeply grieved at the indignity offered 
to Aemilius, could only cry out against it in vain; 
but the most prominent senators, with shouts against 
the ignominy of the thing, exhorted one another to 
attack the bold license of the soldiers, which would 
proceed to any and every deed of lawlessness and 
violence if nothing were done to prevent their 
depriving Aemilius Paulus of the honours of his 
victory. Then pushing their way through the | 
throng and going up to the Capitol in a body, they 
told the tribunes to put a stop to the voting until 
they could finish what they wished to say to the 
people. All voting stopped, silence was made, and 
Marcus Servilius, a man of consular dignity, and one 
who had slain twenty-three foes in single combat, 
came forward and said that he knew now better 
than ever before how great a commander Aemilius 
Paulus was, when he saw how full of baseness and 
disobedience the army was which he had used in 
the successful accomplishment of such great and 
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fair exploits ; and he was amazed that the people, 
while exulting in triumphs over TIllyrians and 
Ligurians, begrudged itself the sight of the king of 
Macedonia taken alive and the glory of Alexander 
and Philip made spoil by Roman arms. “For is it 
not a strange thing,’ said he, “that when an 
unsubstantial rumour of victory came suddenly and 
prematurely to the city, you sacrificed to the gods 
and prayed that this report might speedily be veri- 
fied before your eyes ; but now that your general is 
come with his real victory, you rob the gods of their 
honour, and yourselves of your joy in it, as though 
afraid to behold the magnitude of his successes, or 
seeking to spare the feelings of your enemy? And 
yet it were better that out of pity towards him, and 
not out of envy towards your general, the triumph 
should be done away with. But,” said he, “to such 
great power is malice brought by you that a man 
without a wound to show, and whose person is 
sleek from delicate and cowardly effeminacy, dares 
to talk about the conduct of a general and his 
triumph to us who have been taught by all these 
wounds to judge the valour and the cowardice of 
generals.’ And with the words he parted his gar- 
ment and displayed upon his breast an incredible 
number of wounds. Then wheeling about, he un- 
covered some parts of his person which it is thought 
unbecoming to have naked in a crowd, and turning 
to Galba, said: “ Thou laughest at these scars, but 
I glory in them before my fellow-citizens, in whose 
defence I got them, riding night and day without 
ceasing. But come, take these people off to their 
voting ; and I will come down and follow along with 
them all, and will learn who are base and thankless 
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and prefer to be wheedled and flattered in war rather 
_ than commanded.” 

XXXII. This speech, they tell us, so rebuffed the 
soldiery and changed their minds that the triumph 
was voted to Aemilius by all the tribes. And it was 
conducted,' they say, after the following fashion. 
The people erected scaffoldings in the theatres for 
equestrian contests, which they call circuses, and 
round the forum, occupied the other parts of the 
city which afforded a view of the procession, and 
witnessed the spectacle arrayed in white garments. 
Every temple was open and filled with garlands 
and incense, while numerous servitors and _lictors 
restrained the thronging and scurrying crowds 
and kept the streets open and clear. Three days 
were assigned for the triumphal procession. The 
first barely sufficed for the exhibition of the captured 
statues, paintings, and colossal figures, which were 
carried on two hundred and fifty chariots. On the 
second, the finest and richest of the Macedonian 
arms were borne along in many waggons. The arms 
themselves glittered with freshly polished bronze 
and steel, and were carefully and artfully arranged 
to look exactly as though they had been piled to- 
gether in heaps and at random, helmets lying upon 
shields and breast-plates upon greaves, while Cretan 
targets and Thracian wicker shields and quivers 
were mixed up with horses’ bridles, and through 
them projected naked swords and long Macedonian 
spears planted among them, all the arms being so 
loosely packed that they smote against each other 
as they were borne along and gave out a harsh and 
dreadful sound, and the sight of them, even though 


1 In November, 167 B.c. 
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they were spoils of a conquered enemy, was not 
without its terrors. After the waggons laden with 
armour there followed three thousand men carrying 
coined silver in seven hundred and fifty vessels, each 
of which contained three talents and was borne by 
four men, while still other men carried mixing-bowls 
of silver, drinking horns, bowls, and cups, all well 
arranged for show and excelling in size and in the 
depth of their carved ornaments. 

XXXIII. On the third day, as soon as it was 
morning, trumpeters led the way, sounding out no 
marching or processional strain, but such a one as 
the Romans use to rouse themselves to battle. After 
these there were led along a hundred and twenty 
stall-fed oxen with gilded horns, bedecked with 
fillets and garlands. Those who led these victims to 
the sacrifice were young men wearing aprons with 
handsome borders, and boys attended them carrying 
gold and silver vessels of libation. Next, after these, 
came the carriers of the coined gold, which, like the 
silver, was portioned out into vessels containing 
three talents ; and the number of these vessels was 
eighty lacking three. After these followed the bearers 
of the consecrated bowl, which Aemilius had caused 
to be made of ten talents of gold and adorned with 
precious stones, and then those who displayed the 
bowls known as Antigonids and Seleucids and Thera- 
cleian,! together with all the gold plate of Perseus’s 
table. These were followed by the chariot of Perseus, 
which bore his arms, and his diadem lying upon his 
arms. Then, at a little interval, came the children 
of the king, led along as slaves, and with them a 
throng of foster-parents, teachers, and tutors, all 


1 These last were named from a famous Corinthian artist. 
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in tears, stretching out their own hands to the 
spectators and teaching the children to beg and 
supplicate. There were two boys, and one girl, 
and they were not very conscious of the magnitude 
of their evils because of their tender age ; wherefore 
they evoked even more pity in view of the time 
when their unconsciousness would cease, so that 
Perseus walked along almost unheeded, while the 
Romans, moved by compassion, kept their eyes upon 
the children, and many of them shed tears, and for all 
of them the pleasure of the spectacle was mingled 
with pain, until the children had passed by. 

XXXIV. Behind the children and their train of 
attendants walked Perseus himself, clad in a dark 
robe and wearing the high boots of his country, but 
the magnitude of his evils made him resemble one 
who is utterly dumbfounded and bewildered. He, 
too, was followed by a company of friends and inti- 
mates, whose faces were heavy with grief, and whose 
tearful gaze continually fixed upon Perseus gave the 
spectators to understand that it was his misfortune 
which they bewailed, and that their own fate least 
of all concerned them. And yet Perseus had sent 
to Aemilius begging not to be led in the procession 
and asking to be left out of the triumph. But 
Aemilius, in mockery, as it would seem, of the king’s 
cowardice and love of life, had said: “ But this at 
least was in his power before, and is so now, if he 
should wish it,” signifying death in preference to 
disgrace ; for this, however, the coward had not the 
heart, but was made weak by no one knows what 
hopes, and became a part of his own spoils. 

Next in order to these were carried wreaths of 
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gold, four hundred in number, which the cities had 
sent with their embassies to Aemilius as prizes for 
his victory. Next, mounted on a chariot of mag- 
nificent adornment, came Aemilius himself, a man 
worthy to be looked upon even without such marks 
of power, wearing a purple robe interwoven with 
gold, and holding forth in his right hand a spray 
of laurel. The whole army also carried sprays of 
laurel, following the chariot of their general by 
companies and divisions, and singing, some of them 
divers songs intermingled with jesting, as the ancient 
custom was, and others paeans of victory and hymns 
in praise of the achievements of Aemilius, who was 
gazed upon and admired by all, and envied by no one 
that was good. But after all there is, as it seems, a 
divinity whose province it is to diminish whatever 
prosperity is inordinately great, and to mingle the 
affairs of human life, that no one may be without a 
taste of evil and wholly free from it, but that, as 
Homer says,! those may be thought to fare best whose 
fortunes incline now one way and now another. 
XXXV. For Aemilius had four sons, of whom two, 
as I have already said,? had been adopted into other 
families, namely, Scipio and Fabius; and two sons 
still boys, the children of a second wife, whom he 
had in his own house. One of these, fourteen years 
of age, died five days before Aemilius celebrated his 
triumph, and the death of the other, who was twelve 
years of age, followed three days after the triumph, 
so that there was no Roman who did not share the 
father’s grief; nay, they all shuddered at the cruelty 
of Fortune, seeing that she had not scrupled to bring 
such great sorrow into a house that was full of gratula- 


1 Iliad, xxiv. 5265 ff. 2 Cf. chapter v. 3 
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tions, joy, and sacrifices, or to mingle lamentations 
and tears with paeans of victory and triumphs. 
XXXVI. Aemilius, notwithstanding, rightly con- 
sidering that men have need of bravery and courage, 
not only against arms and long spears, but against 
every onset of Fortune as well, so adapted and 
adjusted the mingled circumstances of his lot that 
the bad was lost sight of in the good, and his private 
sorrow in the public welfare, thus neither lowering 
the grandeur nor sullying the dignity of his victory. 
The first of his sons who died he buried, and im- 
mediately afterwards celebrated the triumph, as I 
have said; and when the second died, after the 
triumph, he gathered the Roman people into an 
assembly and spoke to them as a man who did not 
ask for comfort, but rather sought to comfort his 
fellow-citizens in their distress over his own mis- 
fortunes. He said, namely, that he had never dreaded 
any human agency, but among agencies that were 
divine he had ever feared Fortune, believing her to 
be a most untrustworthy and variable thing; and 
‘since in this war particularly she had attended his 
undertakings like a prosperous gale, as it were, he 
_had never ceased to expect some change and some 
reversal of the current of affairs. “For in one 
day,” said he, “I crossed the Ionian Sea from 
Brundisium and put in at Corcyra; thence, in five 
days, I came to Delphi and sacrificed to the god; 
and again, in other five days, I took command 
of the forces in Macedonia, and after the usual 
lustration and review of them I proceeded at once 
to action, and in other fifteen days brought the war 
to the most glorious issue. But I distrusted Fortune 
because the current of my affairs ran so smoothly, and 
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now that there was complete immunity and nothing 
to fear from hostile attacks, it was particularly during 
my voyage home that I feared the reversal of the 
Deity’s favour after all my good fortune, since 1 
was bringing home so large a victorious army, such 
spoils, and captured kings. Nay more, even when 
I had reached you safely and beheld the city full 
of delight and gratulation and sacrifices, I was still 
suspicious of Fortune, knowing that she bestows upon 
men no great boon that is without alloy or free from 
divine displeasure. Indeed, my soul was in travail 
with this fear and could not dismiss it and cease 
anxiously forecasting the city’s future, until I was 
smitten with this great misfortune in my own house, 
and in days consecrated to rejoicing had carried two 
most noble sons, who alone remained to be my heirs, 
one after the other to their graves. Now, therefore, 
I am in no peril of what most concerned me, and am 
confident, and I think that Fortune will remain con- 
stant to our city and do hernoharm. For that deity 
has sufficiently used me and my afflictions to satisfy 
the divine displeasure at our successes, and she makes 
the hero of the triumph as clear an example of human 
weakness as the victim of the triumph; except that 
Perseus, even though conquered, has his children, 
while Aemilius, though conqueror, has lost his.” 
XXXVII. With such noble and lofty words, we are 
told, did Aemilius, from an unfeigned and sincere 
spirit, address the people. But for Perseus, although 
he pitied him for his changed lot and was very eager 
to help him, he could obtain no other favour than a 
removal from the prison which the Romans called 
“‘carcer’’ to a clean place and kindlier treatment ; 
and there, being closely watched, according to most 
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writers the king starved himself to death. But some 
tell of a very unusual and peculiar way in which he 
died, as follows. The soldiers who guarded his 
person found some fault with him and got angry at 
him, and since they could not vex and injure him in 
any other way, they prevented him from sleeping, 
disturbing his repose by their assiduous attentions 
and keeping him awake by every possible artifice, 
until in this way he was worn out and died. ‘Two 
of his children also died. But the third, Alexander, 
is said to have become expert in embossing and fine 
metal work ; he also learned to write and speak the 
Roman language, and was secretary to the magis- 
trates, in which office he proved himself to have 
skill and elegance. 

XXXVIII. To the exploits of Aemilius in Mace- 
donia is ascribed his most unbounded popularity with 
the people, since so much money was then brought 
into the public treasury by him that the people 
no longer needed to pay special taxes until the 
times of Hirtius and Pansa, who were consuls during 
the first war between Antony and Octavius Caesar.! 
And this, too, was peculiar and remarkable in Aemi- 
lius, that although he was admired and honoured by 
the people beyond measure, he remained a member 
of the aristocratic party, and neither said or did 
anything to win the favour of the multitude, but 
always sided in political matters with the leading 
and most powerful men. And this attitude of Aemi- 
lius was in after times cast in the teeth of Scipio 
Africanus by Appius. For these men, being then 
greatest in the city, were candidates for the censor- 
ship,? the one having the senate and the nobles to 


1 The so-called ‘‘War of Mutina,” in 43 B.c.; cf. the 
Cicero, xlv. 3-5. 3 In 142 B.c. 
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support him, for this was the hereditary policy of 
the Appii, while the other, although great on his 
own account, nevertheless always made use of the 
great favour and love of the people for him. When, 
therefore, Appius saw Scipio rushing into the forum 
attended by men who were of low birth and had 
lately been slaves, but who were frequenters of the 
forum and able to gather a mob and force all issues 
by means of solicitations and shouting, he cried with 
a loud voice and said: “O Paulus Aemilius, groan 
beneath the earth when thou learnest that thy son 
is escorted to the censorship by Aemilius the common 
crier and Licinius Philonicus.” But Scipio had the 
good will of the people because he supported them 
in most things, while Aemilius, although he sided 
with the nobles, was no less loved by the multitude 
than the one who was thought to pay most court to 
the people and to seek their favour in his intercourse 
with them. And they made this manifest by con- 
ferring upon him, along with his other honours, that 
of the censorship,! which is of all offices most sacred, 
and of great influence, both in other ways, and especi- 
ally because it examines into the lives and conduct 
of men. For it is in the power of the censors to 
expel any senator whose life is unbecoming, and 
to appoint the leader of the senate, and they can 
disgrace any young knight of loose habits by taking 
away his horse. They also take charge of the pro- 
perty assessments and the registry lists. Accordingly, 
the number of citizens registered under Aemilius 
was three hundred and thirty-seven thousand four 
hundred and fifty-two; he also declared Marcus 
Aemilius Lepidus first senator, a man who had 


1 In 164 B.o. 
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already held this presidency four times, and he ex- 
pelled only three senators, men of no note, and in 
the muster of the knights a like moderation was 
observed both by himself and by Marcius Philippus 
his colleague. 

XXXIX. After he had performed most of the 
more important duties of this office, he fell sick of 
a disease which at first was dangerous, but in time 
became less threatening, though it was troublesome 
and hard to get rid of. Under the advice of his 
physicians he sailed to Velia in Italy, and there spent 
much time in country places lying by the sea and 
affording great quiet. Then the Romans longed for 
him, and often in the theatres gave utterance to 
eager desires and even prayers that they might see 
him. At last, when a certain religious ceremony 
made his presence necessary, and his health seemed 
to be sufficient for the journey, he returned to Rome. 
Here he offered the public sacrifice in company with 
the other priests,! while the people thronged about 
with manifest tokens of delight; and on the follow- 
ing day he sacrificed again to the gods privately in 
gratitude for his recovery. When the sacrifice had 
been duly performed, he returned to his house and 
lay down to rest, and then, before he could notice and 
be conscious of any change, he became delirious and 
deranged in mind, and on the third day after died.? 
He was fully blessed with everything that men think 
conducive to happiness. For his funeral procession 
called forth men’s admiration, and showed a desire 
to adorn his virtue with the best and most enviable 
obsequies. This was manifest, not in gold or ivory or 


1 See chapter iii. 1-3. 
® Seven years after his triumph, 160 B.o. 
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the other ambitious and expensive preparations for 
such rites, but in good will and honour and gratitude 
on the part, not only of his fellow citizens, but also 
of his enemies. At all events, out of all the Iberians 
and Ligurians and Macedonians who chanced to be 
present, those that were young and strong of body 
assisted by turns in carrying the bier, while the more 
elderly followed with the procession calling aloud 
upon Aemilius as benefactor and preserver of their 
countries. For not only at the times of his conquests 
had he treated them all with mildness and humanity, 
but also during all the rest of his life he was ever 
doing them some good and caring for them as though 
they had been kindred and relations. 

His estate, we are told, hardly amounted to three 
hundred and seventy thousand drachmas, to which 
he left both his sons heirs; but the younger, Scipio, 
who had been adopted into the wealthier family of 
Africanus, allowed his brother to have it all. Such, 
as we are told, was the life and character of Paulus 
Aemilius. 


COMPARISON OF TIMOLEON AND 
AEMILIUS 


I. Sucu being the history of these men, it is clear 
that our comparison of them will have few points of 
difference or dissimilarity to show. For the wars 
which both conducted were against notable antago- 
nists; in the one case against the Macedonians, in 
the other against the Carthaginians. Their victories, 
too, were far-famed: the one took Macedonia and 
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brought the royal line of Antigonus to an end in its 
seventh king; the other abolished all the tyrannies 
in Sicily and set the island free. One might, indeed, 
argue otherwise, and say that Perseus was strong 
and victorious over the Romans when Aemilius en- 
gaged him, while Dionysius, when Timoleon engaged 
him, was altogether crushed and desperate. And, 
again, it might be said in favour of Timoleon that 
he conquered many tyrants and the force of the 
Carthaginians, large as it was, with what soldiers he 
could get, not having at his service, as Aemilius had, 
men who were experienced in war and taught to obey 
orders, but men who were hirelings and disorderly 
soldiers, accustomed to consult their own pleasure in 
their campaigns. For when equal successes follow 
an unequal equipment, the greater credit accrues to 
the commander. 

II. Further, in their administration of affairs both 
were just and incorruptible; but Aemilius, it would 
seem, was made so from the outset of his career by 
the laws and customs of his country, while Timoleon’s 
great probity was due to himself. There is proof of 
this in the fact that the Romans in the time of Aemi- 
lius were, all alike, orderly in their lives, observant 
of usage, and wholesomely fearful of the laws and of 
their fellow citizens; whereas, of the Greek leaders 
and generals who took part in Sicilian affairs during 
the time of Timoleon, not one was free from cor- 
ruption except Dion. And Dion was suspected by 
many of being ambitious for a monarchy and dream- 
ing of a kingdom like that in Sparta. Furthermore, 
Timaeus says that even Gylippus was sent away in 
ignominy and dishonour by the Syracusans, because 
they found him guilty of avarice and greed while 
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he was their general.!. And how Pharax the Spartan 
and Callippus the Athenian violated laws and treaties 
in their hopes of ruling Sicily, has been told by 
many writers.2, And yet who were these men, or 
of how large resources were they masters, that they 
entertained such hopes? One of them was a servile 
follower of Dionysius after he had been driven out 
of Syracuse, and Callippus was one of Dion’s captains 
of mercenaries. But Timoleon, at the earnest request 
of the Syracusans, was sent to be their general, and 
needed not to seek power from them, but only to 
hold that which they had given him of their own 
free will, and yet he laid down his office and command 
when he had overthrown their unlawful rulers. 

It is, however, worthy of admiration in Aemilius 
that, although he had subdued so great a kingdom, 
he did not add one drachma to his substance, nor 
would he touch or even look upon the conquered 
treasure; and yet he made many liberal gifts to 
others. Now, I do not say that Timoleon is to be 
blamed for accepting a fine house and country estate, 
for acceptance under such circumstances is not dis- 
graceful; but not to accept is better, and that is a 
surpassing virtue which shows that it does not want 
what it might lawfully have. 

Furthermore, a body that can endure only heat or 
cold is less powerful than one that is well adapted 
by nature to withstand both extremes alike. In like 
manner a spirit is absolutely vigorous and strong if it 
is neither spoiled and elated by the insolence which 
prosperity brings, nor humbled by adversity. The 
character of Aemilius, therefore, was manifestly more 


1 See the Nicias, xxviii. 2 f. 
3 See the Zimoleon, xi. 4. 
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perfect, since in the grievous misfortune and great 
sorrow brought upon him by the death of his sons he 
was seen to have no less greatness and no less dignity 
than in the midst of his successes; whereas Timo- 
leon, although he had acted in a noble way with 
regard to his brother, could not reason down his 
sorrow, but was prostrated with grief and repentance, 
and for twenty years could not endure the sight of 
bema or market-place. One should scrupulously shun 
disgraceful deeds ; but the anxious fear of every kind 
of ill report among men argues a nature which is 
indeed kindly and sensitive, but has not greatness. 
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A 


Achradina, pp. 67, 77, 89, 305, 307, 
313, the first extension on the 
main-land of the island city of 
Syracuse, stretching from the 
Great Harbour northwards to 
the sea. 

Acilius, 177, Caius, not otherwise 
known. 

Acrae, 59, a small city of Sicily 
about twenty miles west of 
Syracuse. 

Adranum, 287, 289, 299, 301, a 
city of "Sicily at the foot of the 
western slope of Mt. Aetna, 
founded by Phe elder Dionysius 
in 400 B.c. 

Adria, 25, an ancient and famous 
city of Cisalpine Gaul, originally 
a sea-port between the mouths 
of the Po and the Adige, but 
now some fourteen miles inland. 
It gave its name to the Adriatic 


sea. 

Agrigentum, 57, 345, one of the 
most powerful and celebrated of 
the Greek cities in Sicily, situated 
on the south-west coast of the 
island. It was colonised from 
Gela in 582 B.c. 

Agrippa, 185, Marcus Vipsanius, 
a fellow-student of ctavius 
Cesar at Apollonia, and a most 
intimate friend. He became one 
of the prominent and powerful 
men of the Augustan age. He 
lived 63-12 B.C. 

otherwise 


Alcimenes, 49, 
known 
Amphipois 47, 49, an important 
n §.E Macedonia, on the 
at Been. about three miles 
from the sea. 
Anicius, Lucius, 387, Lucius Ani- 
cius Gallus, praetor in 168 B.O., 
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not 


acted in concert with Appius Clau- 
dius against Genthius the Illyrian, 
and was completely successful ii 
a campaign of thirty days, for 
which he celebrated a triumph. 

Antigonus (1), 373, 461, King of 
Asia, surnamed the One- eyed. 
Lived 382-301 B. & 

Antigonus (2), 373, surnamed 
Doson. On the death of Deme- 
triuns II. (229 B.c.) he was 
appointed guardian of his son 
Philip. He married tne widow 
of Demetrius and assumed the 
crown in his own right. He 
supported Aratus and the Achxan 
League against Cleomenes of 
Sparta. e died in 220 B.c. 

Antigonus (3), surnamed Gonatas, 
373, a son of Demetrius Polior- 
cetes by Phila, and grandson of 
Antigonus King of Asia. He 
succeeded to the title of King of 
Macedonia on his father’s death 
in 283 B.c., and gained possession 
of part of. his realm in 277 B.c. 
He died in 239 B.o. 

Antimachus, of Colophon, 347, 
a great epic and elegiac poet 
who flourished during the latter 
part of the Peloponnesian War 
(420-404 B.0.). See the Lysander 
XViii. 4f. 

Antiochus of Ascalon, 129, called 
the founder of the Fifth Academy. 
He was a teacher of Cicero at 
Athens in 79-78 B.c., and Cicero 
speaks of him in the ‘highest and 
most ehureclehye terms (Bru- 
tus, 91, 315). 

duces the Great, 363, 371, 
King of Syria 223- 187 B.0. 
He was defeated by the Romans 
under Glabrio at Thermopylae 
in 191, and by Scipio near 
Magnesia in Asia in 190 B.c. 
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He made peace with Rome in 
188 B.c., ceding all his dominions 
west of Mt. Taurus. 

Antium, 173, an ancient and 
powerful city of Latium, on the 
coast, thirty-eight miles south of 
Rome, the modern Porto d’Anzo. 

Antonius, Caius, 181-187, a 
brother of the triumvir, legate of 
Julius Cesar in 49 B.c., praetor 
urbanus in 44 B.C., receiving 
Macedonia as his province. 

Antonius, 421, Lucius A. Saturni- 
nus, governor of Upper Germany 
under Domitian, raised a rebel- 
lion; but an inundation of the 
Rhine deprived him of the 
assistance of the Germans which 
had been promised him. Cf. 
Suetonius, Domit. 6. 

Appius, 453, 455. Appius Claudius 
Pulcher, consul in 143 B.c., 
father-in-law of Tiberius Grac- 
chus. He lived in constant 
enmity with Scipio Africanus the 
Your ger. 

Apollocrates, 81, 107, 117, eldest 
son of Dionysius the Younger. 
Apollonia, 319, a small city in the 
central and northern part of 
Sicily, mentioned last by Cicero 

(in Verr. iii. 43, 103.) 

Apollonia, 175, 181-185, an 
ancient Greek city of Illyria, 
near the river Aoiis and about 
eight miles from its mouth. 
Towards the end of the Roman 
republic it became a famous seat 
of learning. ; 

Archedamus the Aetolian, 417. 
In 199-197 B.c. he acted with the 
Romans against Philip V. of 
Macedon. Later he was prom- 
inent in the war between the 
Aetolians and Rome, and joined 
Perseus in 169 B.c. 


Archedemus, 37, apparently a 
disciple of Arch : 
Archytas, 37 a Greek of 


41 
Tarentum, distinguished as philo- 
sopher, mathematician, general, 
and statesman. He flourished 
about 400 B.c. and onwards. 
Cf. the Marcellus, xiv. 5. 
Arete, 18, 43, 109, 121, 123, niece 
and wife of Dion. 
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Aristides the Locrian, 275, men- 
tioned elsewhere (Aclian, Var. 
Hist., xiv. 4) only as more grieved 
at the manner than at the fact 
of his death. 

Aristippus of Cyrene, 39, 41. 
founder of the Cyrenaic school of 
philosophy, obnoxious to Xeno- 

hon and Plato on account of his 
uxurious ways of living. 

Aristomache, 7, 14, 109. 121, 123 
sister and mother-in-law o 
Dion. 

Aristoxenus the musician, 205, a 
pupil of Aristotle, and a philo- 
sopher of the Peripatetic school. 
Only fragments of his musical 
treatises have come down to us. 

Aristus, 129, brother of Antiochus 
of Ascalon, and a teacher of 
philosophy at Athens when 
Cicero was there in 51-50 B.c. 
(ad Att., v. 10, 5). Cicero calls 
him “‘ hospes et familiaris meus ” 
in Brutus, 97, 332. 

Athanis, 319, 351, of Syracuse, 
wrote a history of the events 
attending and following Dion’s 
expedition. He was probably 
one of the generals elected by the 
Syracusans in Dion’s place (Dion, 
XxXXviii. 2). 

Attillius (Atilius), 213, otherwise 


unknown. 

Atticus, 191, Quintus Caecilius 
Pomponianus, surnamed Atticus 
on account of his long residence 
in Athens, where he took refuge 
from the storms of the civil 
wars in 85 B.c. He was Cicero’s 
most intimate friend. He re- 
turned to Rome in 65, and died in 
32 B.C., at the age of seventy- 
seven. He was a man of wealth, 
learning, and refinement. 


B 


Basternae, 377, 383, a powerful 
tribe of European Sarmatia 
(Russia). They were driven back 
across the Danube by _ the 
Romans in 30 B.c. 

Bibulus, 153, 177, Lucius Calpur- 
nius B., youngest son of the 
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Bibulus who was Caesar’s consular 
colleague in 59 B.c. He surren- 
dered to Antony after the battle 
at Philippi (42 B.c.), was par- 
doned by him, and made com- 
mander of his fleet. He died 
shortly before the battle of 
Actium (31 B.C.). 

Brundisium, 449, an important 
city on the eastern coast of 
Italy (Calabria), with a fine 
harbour. It was the natural 

int of departure from Italy to 
he East, and was the chief naval 
station of the Romans in the 
Adriatic. 

Brutus, 151, 169, 187, Decimus 
Junius Brutus, surnamed Albinus 
after his 
Postumius Albinus, the consul of 
99 B.c. He was widely em- 
ployed, highly esteemed, fully 
trusted, and richly rewarded by 
Julius Caesar, and yet joined his 
murderers. After Caesar’s death 
he opposed Antony successfully, 
but fell a victim to the coalition 
between Antony and Octavius in 


43 B.O. 

Buthrotum, 183, a city on the 
western coast of Epirus, opposite 
Corcyra, celebrated by Vergil in 
Aeneid, iii. 293 ff. 


C 


Calauria, 337, a town of Sicily not 
mentioned elsewhere. 

Calends (Kalends), 147, the Roman 
name for the first day of the 
month. 

Callippus, 33, 61, 115-123, 463, 
of Athens, a disciple of Plato in 
common with Dion, to whom he 
came to have much the same 
relation as Brutus Albinus to 
Julius Ceesar. 

Camarina, 59, a famous Greek city 
on the southern coast of Sicily, 
about twenty miles east of Gela. 
It was colonized from Syracuse 
in 599 B.C. 

Canidius, 131, 133, perhaps the 
Publius Canidius Crassus who was 
the friend and supporter of 


adoption by Aulus- 
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Antony (Plutarch, Antony, 
xxxiv.-lxxi.). 

Canutius, 173, mentioned only here. 

Carbo, 191, Gnaeus Papirius C., 
a leader of the Marian party and 
consular colleague of Cinna in 
85 and 84 B.c. He was put to 
death by Pompey in 82 B.c. 
(Plutarch, Pompey, x. 3f.). 

Carystus, 179, an ancient city on the 
south coast of Euboea, famous for 
its marble. 

Casca, 157, 163, 229, Publius 
Servilius C., tribune of the people 
in 44 B.o. He fled from Rome 
after Caesar’s murder, and died 
soon after the battle at Philippi, 
in which he fought. His brother 
Caius was also oné of Caesar’s 
murderers (Plutarch, Caesar, 


vi. 5). 

Catana, 123, 291, 305, 335, 341, 348, 
an ancient city on the eastern 
coast of Sicily, about midway 
between Syracuse and Tauro- 
menium, directly at the foot of 
Mt. Aetna. 

Cato (1), 411, Marcus Porcius C. 
Licinianus, son of Cato the Elder 
by his first wife Licinia. It was 
after the battle of Pydna that 
he became the son-in-law of 
Aemilius Paulus. For his educa- 
tion, and his exploit at the 
battle of Pydna, see the Cato 
Major, chapter xx. 

Cato (2), 237, 239, son of Cato the 
Younger. After the death of his 
father, Caesar pardoned him and 
allowed him the use of his 
patrimony. See the Cato Minor, 
chapter i. 

Caulonia, 57, a Greek city on the 
eastern coast of Bruttium, con- 
quered by the elder Dionysius in 
389 B.O. 

Ceos, 345, one of the Cyclades 
islands in the Aegean sea, about 
thirteen miles S.E. of Attica 
most famous as the birthplace of 
the great lyric poet Simonides. 

Cicero, 179, 183, Marcus Tullius, 
only son of the great orator, born 
in 65 B.0o. He joined the army of 
Pompey in Greece when only 
sixteen years of age, and gained 
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credit as an officer of cavalry. 
After Pharsalus, he resided at 
Athens, where he fell into loose 
habits for atime. After Caesar’s 
death, he served as military 
tribune under Brutus. After 
Philippi, he was taken up by 
Octavius, and became his con- 
sular colleague in 30 B.c. See 
the Cicero, xlix. 4. 

Cimber, 163, 169, Lucius Tullius, 
had been one of Caesar’s warmest 
supporters) and rewarded by him 
with the province of Bithynia. 
After Caesar’s murder he went to 
his province, raised a fleet, and 
co-operated effectually with Bru- 
tus and Cassius. 

Cinna (1), 191, Lucius Cornelius, 
leader of the Marian party during 
Sulla’s absence in the East 
(87-84 B.C.). He was consul 
in 87, 86, 85, and 84. He was 
killed in a mutiny of his soldiers 
at Brundisium, where he had 
hoped to prevent the landing of 
Sulla. See the Pompey, chapter 


Vv. 

Cinna (2), 167, 181, Lucius Corne- 
lius, son of the preceding. He 
served under Lepidus and Ser- 
torius (78-72 B.c.), but was 
restored from exile by Caesar 
and made praetor in 44 B.Oo. 
He would not join the murderers 
of Caesar, but approved of their 


deed. 

Cinna (3), 171, 173, Caius Helvius, 
a friend of Catullus, and probably 
the same person as the Helvius 
Cinna whom Valerius Maximus 
(ix. 9, 1), Appian (B.C. ii. 147), 
and Dion Cassius (xliv. 50) 
call a tribune of the people. Cf. 
Suetonius, Div. Jul. 85; 
tarch, Caesar, Ixxili. 2f. Only 
fragments of his poems remain. 

Clodius (Claudius), 171, Publius 
Claudius Pulcher, youngest son of 
the Appius Claudius mentioned in 
the Sulla, xxix. 8. He helped to 
demoralize the soldiers of Lucul- 
lus in Asia (Lucullus, chapter 
xxxiv.), became a venomous foe 
of Cicero, was notorious for 
incest and licentiousness (Caesar, 
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chapters ix. and x.), and was at 
last killed in a street-brawl with 
Milo in 52 B.0. (Cicero, chapters 
xxViii.-xxxv.). 

Colophon, 347, one of the Ionian 
cities of Asia Minor, situated on 
the river Hales, near the sea, 
north of Ephesus. 

Corcyra, 449, an island in the 
Ionian sea, opposite Epirus, the 
modern Corfa. 

Cornificius, Lucius, 185, afterwards 
an able supporter of Octavius in 
war on land and sea. He became 
consul in 35 B.c. 

Cratippus, the Peripatetic, 177, of 
Mitylene, a contemporary and 
intimate friend of Cicero, and a 
teacher of Cicero’s son. 

Crimesus (Crimisus), 323, 325, 331, 
a river in the N.W. part of sicily. 
near Segesta. 

Cyzicus, 187, a Greek city on the 
Propontis, in Mysia, wonderfully 
arate on the neck of a pen- 
nsula. 


D 


Demetrias, 181, an ppor sent 
city in the S.E. part of Thessaly, 
at the head of the Pagasaean 

ulf, founded by Demetrius 
oliorcetes about 290 B.c. 

Demetrium, 423, of Samothrace, 
probably a sanctuary of Demeter 
connected with the austere and 
worship of the Cabeiri. 

Demetrius (1), 373, Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, son of Antigonus 
King of Asia, lived 337-283 B.c. 
See Plutarch’s Life. 

Demetrius (2), 373, Demetrius II. 
son of Antigonus Gonatas, king o 
Macedonia 239-229 B.c. 

Demetrius (3), 375, younger, and 
only legitimate son of Philip V. 
of Macedon, sent to Rome as 
hostage after the battle of 
Cynoscephalae (197 B.0.), where 
he won that favour of the 
Romans which roused the jeal- 
ousy of his brother Perseus and 
brought about his death. 

Diogenes, of Sinope, 297, a Cynio 
philosopher, born 412 B.o. He 
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became a pupil of Antisthenes 
the Socratic at Athens, and 
changed from a dissolute to a 
most austere life. He was sold 
into slavery at Corinth, where he 
acquired freedom and passed 
his old age. He died in 323 B.c., 
according to Plutarch (Morals, 
p. 717 c) on the same day as 
Alexander the Great. 

Dionysius, of Colophon 347, a. 
painter contemporary with Poly- 
gnotus (latter half of the fifth 
century B.C.), of whom he was 
said to be an imitator. Accord- 
ing to Aristotle, his work lacked 
idealism. 

Dolabella, 131, 141, 181, the 
profligate and debt-ridden son-in- 
law of Cicero, lived 70-43 B.o. 
He took part with Caesar in 
49 B.C., but approved of his 
murder, and gained the consul- 
ship for the remainder of the 
year 44. He was outlawed and 
declared a public enemy on 
account of his extortions in Asia, 
and committed suicide. 

Domitian, 421, 423, Roman Em- 
peror 81-96 A.D. 


E 


Ecnomum (Ecnomus), 57, a hill on 
the southern coast of Sicily, 
between Agrigentum and Gela. 

Elea (Velia), 177, 345, 457, a Greek 
colony from Phocaea in Ionian 
Asia or, founded about 540 
B.O. on the N.W. coast of Lucania 
in southern Italy (Herod. i. 
164-167). Itreceived the Roman 
franchise in 90 B.Cc., and was a 
noted health resort. 

pat Pe 129, mentioned only here, 
unless he is the same person as 
the orator, Empylus Rhodius, 
mentioned by Quintilian (x. 


6, 4). 

Ephorus, 77, 79, 271, of Cymé 
pupil of Isocrates, and author of 
a ghly rhetorical history of 
Greece from the “ Dorian Inva- 
sion ’ down to 340 B.0., in which 
year he died. 
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Epicurus, 207, founder of the 
philosophical school named from 
him, born in Samos, 342 B.©., 
died at Athens, 270 B.o. He 
established his school at Athens 
in 306, was a man of pure and 
temperate habits, and _ bore 
suffering with cheerful fortitude. 

Epidamnus, 181, the city on the 
coast of Illyria known in Roman 
history usually as Dyrrhachium. 
It was a free state, and sided 
consistently with the Romans. 

Epipolae, 313, a triangular plateau 
rising gradually westwards from 
Syracuse, visible from the interior 
of the island city, and surrounded 
by precipitous cliffs. . the 
Nicias, xvii. 1; xxi. 5-9. 

Eudemus, the Cyprian, 47, a 
member of the Platonic circle and 
an intimate friend of Aristotle. 
Aristotle’s dialogue entitled 
** Eudemus, or On the Soul,” is 
preserved only in scanty frag- 
ments (cf. lutarch, Morals, 
P. 175 b, and Cicero, de Div., 
. 25, 53). Eudemus fell in a 
battle between the friends of 
Dion and the traitor Callippus 
(Diodorus, xvi, 36, 5). 

Evander, the Cretan, 417, men- 
tioned only here. 


F 


Favonius, 149, 151, 201, 203 
Marcus F., called the “ Ape of 
Cato,” was aedile in 652, and 
raetor in 40 B.C. He joined 

ompey in the East notwith- 

standing personal enmity to him, 
and accompanied him in his 
flight from Pharsalus (cf. the 
Pompey, \xxiii. 6 f.) 

Flavius, 241, Caius F., an intimate 
friend of Brutus, and his prae- 
fectus fabrorum at Philippi. 


G 


Gaesylus, the Spartan, 105, 107, 
mentioned only here. 

Galba, 435-439, Servius SulpiciusG., 
uuilitary tribuae under Aemilius 
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Paulus, praetor in 151, and 
famous for his faithless cruelty 
in his province of Spain. He 
was consul in 144 B.c. He was 
also an orator of power. 

Galepsus, 417, a colony of Thasos 
on the coast of Thrace. 

Gela, 57, 345, an important Greek 
city on the southern coast of 
Sicily, between Agrigentum and 
Camarina. It was colonized in 
690 B.c. from Crete and Rhodes. 
The Carthaginians destroyed it in 
405 B.C. 

Gelon, 319, tyrant of Syracuse 
485—478 B.C., and victor over the 
Carthaginians at Himera in 
480 B.C. ; 

Genthius, 387, King of Illyria. He 
graced the triumph of his 
conqueror, Lucius Anicius, in 
167 B.C., and died in captivity. 


H 


Hanno, 307, had 
successfully in the last war 
between the Carthaginians and 
Dionysius the Elder (368 B.c.). 
His failure to prevent the landing 
of Timoleon in 344 probably led 
to his recall and the substitution 
of Mago in his place. He was 
afterwards put to death for 
conspiracy. 

Harpalus, 393, mentioned only here. 

Helicon, of Cyzicus, 41, for some 
time a resident at the court of 
Dionysius the Younger. Suidas 
S cntioda a work of his 
astrology. 

Heracleides, 25, 71, 73, 81, 83, 95, 
99, 101-107, 111-117, was com- 
mander of the mercenaries of 
Dionysius the Younger, and fled 
from Syracuse with Dion (Dio- 
dorus, xvi. 6, 4). 

Hermocrates, 7, an eminent and 
nobly patriotic Syracusan at the 
time of the great Athenian 
expedition against the city (415- 
413 B.C.), and prominent in the 
narrative of Thucydides. After 
the destruction of the Athenian 
armament, he served his native 
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city ably as admiral in conjunc- 
tion with the Spartan fleet, but 
was deposed in 409 B.C. by a 


years d 
attempt to gain possession of 
Syracuse by force. 

Herostratus, 179, mentioned only 


here. 
Hicetas, 123, 265, 277, 281, 283, 
: a uring e - 
orders following the death of 
Dion succeeded in establishing 
himself as tyrant of Leontini. 

Himera, 319, an important Greek 
city on the northern coast of 
Sicily, at the mouth of the river 
of the same name. 

Hirtius, 453, Aulus H., a warm 
friend and supporter of Julius 
Caesar. He fell in gallantly 
leading an assault upon Antony’s 
troops. 

Hortensius, 181, 187, Quintus H. 
Hortatus, a son of the great 
orator Hortensius, though appar- 
ently cast off by his father on 
account of dissolute habits. He 
joined Caesar in 49 B.c, and 
served him in important com- 
mands. In 44 B.c. he held the 

rovince of Macedonia, and 
rutus was to succeed him. 

Hostilius, 377, Aulus H. Mancinus, 
consul in 170, and pro-consul in 
Greece in 169 B.c., where he 
conducted a safe but inconclusive 
warfare against Perseus. 


I 


Iapygia. 53, the ancient (Greek) 
name for Calabria, the eastern 
eninsula of southern Italy. 
obably the Iapygian promon- 
tory is here meant. 
Ion, 425, a military officer of 
Perseus. 


J 


Junia, 141, Junla Tertia, a half- 
sister of Brutus. She lived till 
22 a.D., and left large legacies to 
the leading men of Rome. 
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L 


Labeo, 151, 241, Quintus Antistius 
L., an eminent, jurist, and father 
of a jurist more eminent still, 
who lived under Augustus. 
According to Appian (B.C. iv. 
135), Labeo, unwilling to survive 
Brutus, himself killed by a 
trusty slave and buried in his tent. 

Lacedaemon, 231, apparently a 
town of Macedonia near Thessa- 
lonica. 

Laenas, Popilius, 159, 161, a 
Roman senator, not otherwise 


mentioned (cf. Appian, B.C., 
ii. 115 f.). 
Leontini, 59, 85, 89, 301, 319, 339, 


an ancient Greek city of Sicily, 
between Syracuse and Catana, 
about eight miles inland. 

Lepidus, 169, 187, 455, Marcus 

emilius L., trlumvir with Octa- 
vius and Antony. He joined 
the party of Caesar in 49, and was 
praetor in Spain in 48 B.c., 
Caesar’s magister equitum in 
47 and 45, and his consular 
colleague in 46. After Caesar’s 
murder he sided with Antony, 
and as member of the trium- 
virate received Spain and Nar- 
bonese Gaul as his province, 
then, in 40, Africa, where he 
remained till 36 B.c., when he 
was deposed from the triumvirate 
He lived till 13 B.c. 

Leptines, 123, 299,319, a Syracusan, 
who aided Callippus in capturing 
Rhegium in 351 B.C. exile 
by Timoleon was in 342 B.c. 

Leucadia (Leucas), 295, an island 
in the Ionian sea, once a part of 
the mainland of Acarnania. 

Licinius, Publius, 377, P. L. 
Crassus, consul in 171 B.0o. 

Lilybaeum, 321, a promontory and 
city at the extreme western end 
of Sicily. 

Lycon, the Syracusan, 121, not 
otherwise mentioned. . 


M 


Maedica, 383, the territory of the 
aedi, a powerful tribe in 
western Thrace. 


Mago, 303-315, commander of the 
Carthaginian ficet and army in 
Sicily in 344 B.c., succeeding 
Hanno. 

Mamercus (1), 359, son of Pytha- 
goras. Cf. the Numa, xiii. 9. 
Mamercus (2), 291, 335-351, tyrant 

of Catana. 

Marrucinians, 407, a warlike tribe 
of central Italy, generally sharing 
the fortunes of the neighbouring 
Marsi and Peligni, and after 
304 B.O. faithful allies of Rome. 

Maso, 365, Calus Papirius M., 
consul in 231, died in 213 B.c. 

Maximus (1), Fabius, 393, 447, see 
Plutarch’s Life. 

Maximus (2), Valerius, 247, compiler 
of a large collection of anecdotes, 
in the time of Augustus. 

Mediolanum, 257, the chief clty of 
Cisalpine Gaul, the modern 
Milan. 

Messala, 215-229, 245, 247, Marcus 
Valerius M. Corvinus, born about 
70 B.O., educated at Athens, 
and a friend of Horace. He 
attached himself to Cassius after 
the death of Caesar, and fought 
ably at Philippi. After the 
death of Cassius he became a 
supporter of Antony, and then of 
Octavius (Augustus). He was 
also a poet, historian, gram- 
marian, and orator. He wrote 
commentaries on the civil wars 
after Caesar’s death. 

Messana, 103, 123, 309. 335, 343, 
an important city of Sicily, on 
the strait between that island 
and Italy, nearly opposite Rhe- 


ium. 

Milo, 395, 397, of Beroea, an officer 
in the army of Perseus. He had 
been successful against the Ro- 
man consul Licinius Crassus in 
171 B.c. From Pydna he fled to 
Beroea, but soon surrendered the 

lace to Aemilius. 
tas, the Thessalian, 47-51, not 
otherwise mentioned. 

Mycalé, 421, a promontory in Asia 
Minor, opposite the island of 
Samos, where the Athenians 
defeated the Persians in 479 B.o. 

Mylae, 351, an ancient Greek city 
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on the northern coast of Sicily 
about thirty miles west of 
Messana, and generally depen- 
dent on that city. 


N 


Nasica, see Scipio (2). 

Neon (1), the Corinthian, 305, 
mentioned only here. 

Neon (2), the Boeotian, 417, one of 
the principal authors of the 
alliance between the Boeotians 
and Perseus. After the battle 
of Pydna he fell into the hands of 
the Romans and was executed. 

Nicolatis, the philosopher, 247, 
probably Nicolaus Damascenus, 
a famous historian and philo- 
sopher of the Augustan age. 

Nisaeus, 263, not otherwise men- 


tioned. 

Norbanus, 209, an officer sent 
forward into Macedonia by 
Octavius and Antony (Appian, 
B.C., ix. 87). 

Numantia, 415, a famous city in 
northern Spain. : 
Nypsius, 87, 93, 99, not otherwise 

mentioned. 


O 


Octavius, Gnaeus, 423, 425, praetor 
in 168 B.C., consul in 165. He 
was assassinated in 162, while on 
an embassy in Syria. 

Oreiis, 377, formerly called Histiaea, 
an ancient and important town 
in northern Euboea. 

Oricus (Oricum), 435, a town and 
harbour of Illyria, a few miles 
south of Apollonia. 


P 


Pachynus, 53, the south-eastern 
promontory of Sicily. 

Paeonians, 403, an ancient and 
powerful people of Upper Mace- 
donia. ; 

Pansa, 453, Caius Vibius P., a 
devoted friend of Julius Caesar, 
who made him governor of 
Cisalpine Gaul in 46, and consul 
for 43 B.C. with Hirtius. 
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Patara (Patareans), 131, 197, a 
flourishing city on the south- 
western coast of Lycia in Asia 
Minor, celebrated for its temple 
and cult of Apollo. 

Pelignians, 407, a warlike people in 
central Italy, neighbours to the 
Marsi and Samnites, and after 
304 B.C. faithful allies of Rome. 

Pella, 415, 417, was made the 
capital of Macedonia by Philip IT. 
and was the birthplace of 
Alexander the Great. It was 
some fifteen miles from the sea, 
west of the river Axius. 

ee Lucius, 203, mentioned only 

ere. 

Pelusium, 199, a strong frontier- 
town on the eastern branch of 
the Nile. 

Perrhaebia, 393, a district in 
northern Thessaly. 

Pharax, 103, 287, 463, perhaps the 
8ame person as the envoy from 
Sparta to Athens mentioned by 
Xenophon in Hell. vi. 5, 33, and 
as the Pharax characterized by 
Theopompus as most un-Spartan 
ia his mode of life (Athenaeus, 


Pp. 536 c). 
Philip, 371-375, Philip V. of 


Macedon, one of the ablest 
Macedonian monarchs, reigned 
220-179 B.c. 


Philippus, Marcius, 457, Quintus 
M.P., consul in 186, and again in 
169 B.C., in which year he con- 
ducted the war against Perseus, 
handing over his command to 
Aemilius Paulus in the foliowing 
year. He was censor. with 
Aemilius in 164 B.c. 

Philippi, 179, 187, 207-211, a city of 
Macedonia on the river Strymon, 
formerly called Crenides, but 
renamed by Philip II. 

Philistus, 25-29, 39, 53, 77, 79, 299 
a Syracusan, an eye-witness o 
the events of the Athenian siege 
of Syracuse in 415-413 B.o., 
which he described thirty years 
later in a history of Sicily. 

Plancus, 167, Lucius Munatius P., 
a friend and supporter of Julius 
Caesar, and after Caesar’s death 
of Antony. He was consul in 
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42 B.c., ay Caesar had planned. 
He abandoned the cause of 
Antony in 32, and joined Octa- 
vius, whose favour he thence- 
forth enjoyed. 

Plataea, 421, the little city of 
Boeotia near which the allied 
Greeks defeated the Persians in 
479 B.C. 

Pollis, the Spartan, 11, a Spartan 
naval commander in 376 B.C., 
defeated by Chabrias of Athens. 

Polybius, 185, 398, 395, 405, of 

egalopolis in Arcadia, the 
Greek historian of the Punic 
Wars, born about 204 B.O., 
long resident in Rome, and an 
intimate friend of the younger 
Scipio, with whom he watched 
the destruction of Carthage in 
146 B.C. 

Porcia, 153, 1655, 247, wife of 
Marcus Brutus, daugher of Cato 
the Younger by his first wife. 
See the Cato Minor, Ixxiii. 4. 

Poseidonius, 129, 405-418, of 
Apameia in Syria, a Stoic 
philosopher, pupil of Panaetius 
of Athens, contemporary with 
Cicero, who often speaks of him 
and occasionally corresponded 
with him. 

Ptoeodorus, the Megarian, 35, 
mentioned only here. 

Pydna, 397, 415, 419, a town of 
southern Macedonia, on the 
Thermatc gulf. 

Pythagoras, the philosopher, 359, 
of Samos, flourished about 540- 
510 B.o. After extensive travels 
he settled in Crotona of southern 
Italy, and founded a numerous 
and mysterious sect. 


R 


Rhegium, 123, 281-285, 307, an 
important Greek city in’ the 
Bruttian peninsula of southern 
Italy, nearly opposite to Messana 
in Sicily. 


Samothrace, 419, 423, a large island 
in the northern Aegean sea, 
about forty miles south of the 
Thracian coast. 
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Scipio (1), the Great, 359, 367, 
ublius Cornelius 8. Africanus 
Major, conqueror of Hannibal. 
He lived 234-183 B.c. 

Scipio (2), 393, 395, 399, 403, 418, 

425, Publius Cornelius 8. Nasica 

Corculum, celebrated as jurist 

and orator, consul in 162, 

censor in 159, and consul a 

second time in 155 B.c. He 

appears to have written commen- 
taries on this campai under 

Aemilius, which is his first 

appearance in history. 

nee (3), 189, Publius Cornelius 8. 

asica, adopted by Metellus 
Pius and therefore often called 
Metellus Scipio. He was Pom- 
pey's colleague in the cone 
or part of the year 52 B.0., an 
became a determined foe of 
aesar. He killed himself after 
the battle of Thapsus (46 B.c.). 
Scipio (4), 365, 413, 415, 447, 453, 
55, 459, Publius Cornelius 8. 
Aemilianus Africanus Minor, 
younger son of Aemillus Paulus, 
adopted by Publius Scipio, the 
son of Scipio the Great, was 
born about 185, and died mysteri- 
ously in 129 B.o. 

Servilia, 127, 129, 135, 137, 247, 
after the death of her first hus- 
band, the father of Brutus, 
married Decimus Junius Silanus, 
who was consul in 62 B.o. 

Servilius, Marcus, 437, mentioned 
only here. 

Sestius, 133, Publius Sestius, a 
supporter of Cicero in the 
suppression of the Catilinarian 
conspiracy, and active in securing 
Cicero’s recall from exile. See 
Cicero’s oration pro Sestio. In 
the civil war, he sided first with 
Pompey, and then with Caesar. 

Silicius, Publius, 187, called Siliclus 
Coronas by Dion Cassius (xlvi. 
49), a Roman senator, appoin- 
ted one of the judges to try the 
murderers of Caesar. He ven- 
tured to vote for the acquittal 
of Brutus, and was therefore 
proscribed and put to death by 
the triumvirs. 

Simonides, 3, 349, of Ceos, the 
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atest lyric poet of Greece, 
Speusippus 35, 45, 47,77, a disti 
peusippus, ’ ’ & in- 
guished disciple of Plato, whom 
e followed as head of the 
Academy (347-839 B.O.). 
Statilius, the Epicurean, 149, 151, 
mentioned only here. 
Strato, 245, mentioned only here. 


T 


Tauromenium, 285-289, a city on 
the north-eastern coast of Sicily, 
about midway between Catana 
and Messana. 

Thasos, 227, an island in the 
northern part of the Aegean sea, 
off the coast of Thrace, half a 
day’s sail from Amphipolis. 

Theomnestus, the Academic, 177, 
a brother of the Aristus men- 
tioned in chapter ii. 2, and 
me Lege his successor as head 
of the Academy. 

Theopompus, 51, 271, of Chios, a 
fe ow-pupil of Isocrates with 
Ephorus, wrote anti-Athenian 
histories of Greece from 411 to 
$394 B.o., and of Philip of Macedon 
from $60 to 336 B.C. 

Thessalonica, 231, an important 
city at the head of the Thermaic 
gulf, capital of the Roman 
province of Macedonia. 

Thurii, 299, 307, a Greek oy of 
Lower Italy, on the gulf of 
Tarentum, near the site of the 
ancient Sybaris. Its coloniza- 
tion in 444 B.c. was one of the 
great projects of Pericles. See 
the Nictas, v. 2. 

Timaeus, 18, 29, 69, 77, 79, 271, 
285, 345, 461, of Tauromenium, 
lived between 350 and 250 B.0. 
During a long exile in Athens 
he wrote a voluminous history 
of his native island from earliest 
time down to 264 B.0o. 

Timon, 35, of Phlius, a philosopher 
of the Sceptic school, author of a 
famous satiric poem called Swii, 
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taught successfully at Chalcedon 
and Athens. He flourished about 
280 B.O. 

Timonides, the Leucadian, 47, 67, 
69, 77, accompanied Dion to 
Sicily and fought on his side. 

Timotheiis, 345, son of Conon the 
great Athenian admiral. He was 
made general in 378 B.c., and 
about 360 was at the height of 
iia popularity and glory. 

Titinius, 223, 225, a centurion. 

His story is told also in Appian 
(B.C. iv. 113) and Valerius 
Maximus (ix. 9, ext. 2). 

Trebonius, 163, 169, Caius T., 
tribune of the peo fe in 55 B.C., 
and an instrument of the first 
triumvirs. He was afterwards 
legate of Caesar in Gaul and was 
loaded with favours by him, but 
joined his murderers. 

Tubero, 367, 427, 4338, Quintus 
Aelius T., son-in-law of Aemilius 
Paulus. Cf. Valerius Maximus, 
iv. 4 ext. 9. 


V 


Vatinlus, 181, Publius V., tribune 
of the people in 59 B.O., and a 
aid creature of Caesar. After 
harsalus, Caesar gave him high 
command in the Kast. He was 
compelled to surrender his army 
to Brutus, but did not forfeit the 
favour of Octavius and Antony. 
Velia, 345, 457, see Hlea. 
Volumnius, Publius, 235, 241, 243, 
mentioned only here. 


x 


Xanthus, 131, 195, 197, the largest 
and most prosperous city of 
Lycia in Asia Minor, at the 
mouth of the river of the same 
name. 

Zz 

Zacynthus, 47, 49, 119, 121, an 
island off the western coast of 
Peloponnesus, the modern Zante. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


As in the preceding volumes of this series, agree- 
ment between the Sintenis (Teubner, 1873-1875) 
and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-1857) editions of the 
Parallel Lives has been taken as the basis for the 
text. Any preference of one to the other, and any 
important departure from both, have been indicated. 
An abridged account of the inanuscripts of Plutarch 
may be found in the Introduction to the first volume. 
None of the Lives presented in this volume are con- 
tained in the two oldest and most authoritative 
manuscripts—the Codex Sangermanensis (S*) and 
the Codex Seitenstettensis (S), or in the excellent 
Paris manuscript No. 1676 (F*). Their text there- 
fore rests principally on the Paris manuscripts 
Nos. 1671, 1673, and 1674 (ACD), although in a few 
instances weight has been given to readings from 
the Codex Matritensis (M*), on the authority of the 
collations of Charles Graux and his editions of the 
Demosthenes and Cicero. No attempt has been made, 
naturally, to furnish either a diplomatic text or a 
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full critical apparatus. For these, the reader must 
be referred to the major edition of Sintenis (Leipzig, 
1839-1846, 4 voll., 8vo), or to the rather inaccessible 
text of the Lives by Lindskog and Ziegler, in the 
Teubner Library of Greek and Latin texts (Vol. IIL, 
Fase. I. was published in 1915). In the present 
edition, the reading which follows the colon in the 
brief critical notes is that of the Teubner Sintenis, 
and also, unless otherwise stated in the note, of the 
Tauchnitz Bekker. 

All the standard translations of the Lives have 
been carefully compared and_ utilized, including 
those of the Cicero and Caesar by Professor Long. 
And more or less use has been made of the follow- 
ing works: Graux, Vie de Démosthene, and Vie de 
Cicéron, Paris, 1883 and 1882; Holden, Plutarch’s 
Demosthenes, Cambridge, Pitt Press Series, 1893; 
Gudeman, Sources of Plutarch’s Cicero, Philadelphia, 
1902; Sihler, Cicero of Arpinum, New Haven, 1914, 
and Annals of Caesar, New York, 1911. 


B. PERRIN. 


New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
November, 1918. 
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ORDER OF THE PARALLEL LIVES 


IN THIS 


EDITION IN THE CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE 


OF THE GREEK 


VoLuME I. 
(1) Theseus and Romulus. 
Comparison. 
(2) Lycurgus and Numa. 
Comparison. 
(3) Solon and Publicola. 
Comparison. 


VouuME II. 


(4) Themistocles and 
Camillus. 


(9) Aristides and Cato the 
Elder. 
Comparison. 
(13) Cimon and Lucullus. 
Comparison. 


VouumeE III. 


(5) Pericles and Fabius Max- 


imus. 
Comparison. 
(14) Nicias and Crassus. 
Comparison. 


VoLuME IV. 
(6) Alcibiades and Cortola- 
nus. 
Comparison. 
(12) Lysander and Sulla. 
Comparison. 


VoLuME V. 


(16) Agesilaiis and Pompey. 
Coinparison. 
(8) Pelopidas and Marcellus. 
Comparison. 
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LIVES. 


VouumE VI. 
(22) Dion and Brutus. 
Comparison. 
(7) Timoleon and Aemilius 
Paulus. 
Coniparison. 


Vouume VII. 


(20) Demosthenes and Cicero. 
Comparison. 
(17) Alexander and Julius 
Caesar. 


VoutumE VIII. 


(15) Sertorius and Kumenes. 
Comparison. 
(18) Phocion and Cato the 
Younger. 


VoLuME IX. 
(21) Demetrius and Antony. 
Comparison. 
(11) Pyrrhus and Caius Marius. 


VoLUME X. 

(19) Agis and Cleomenes, and 
Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus. 

Comparison. 

(10) Philopoemen and Flam- 

ininus. 
Comparison. 
VoutumeE XI. 

(24) Aratus. 

(23) Artaxerxes. 

(25) Galba. 

(26) Otho. 


THE TRADITIONAL ORDER OF THE 
PARALLEL LIVES. 


(1) Theseus and Romulus. 

(2) Lycurgus ind Numa. 

(3) Solon and Publicola. 

(4) Themistocles and Camillus. 

(5) Pericles and Fabius Maximus. 
(6) Alcibiades and Coriolanus. 

(7) Timoleon and Aemilius Paulus. 
(8) Pelopidas and Marcellus. 

(9) Aristides and Cato the Elder. 
(10) Philopoemen and Flamininus. 
(11) Pyrrhus and Caius Marius. 
(12) Lysander and Sulla. 

(13) Cimon and Lucullus. 
(14) Nicias and Crassus. 
(15) Sertorius and Eumenes. 
(16) Agesilaiis and Pompey. 

(17) Alexander and Julius Caesar. 
(18) Phocion and Cato the Younger. 
(19) Agis and Cleomenes, and Tiberius and Caius 

Gracchus. 

(20) Demosthenes and Cicero. 

(21) Demetrius and Antony. 


(22) Dion and brutus. 
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DEMOSTHENES 


I. Tue author of the encomium upon Alcibiades 
for his victory in the chariot-race at Olympia,! 
whether he was Euripides, as the prevailing report 
has it, or some other, says, Sosius,? that the first 
requisite to a man’s happiness is birth in “a famous 
city’’; but in my opinion, for a man who would 
enjoy true happiness, which depends for the most 
part on character and disposition, it is no disad- 
vantage to belong to an obscure and mean city, 
any more than it is to be born of a mother who 
is of little stature and without beauty. For it were 
laughable to suppose that Iulis, which is a little 
part of the smal] island of Ceos, and Aegina, which 
a certain Athenian was urgent to have removed as 
an eye-sore of the Piraeus,? should breed good 
actors and poets, but should never be able to 
produce a man who is just, independent, wise, and 
inagnanimous. The arts, indeed, since their object 
is to bring business or fame, naturally pine away 
in obscure and mean cities; but virtue, like a strong 
and hardy plant, takes root in any place, if she 
finds there a generous nature and a spirit that shuns 
no labour. Wherefore we also, if we fail to live 

1 See the Alcibiudes, chapter xi. 

2 One of Plutarch’s Roman friends. See the note on 
the 7'heseus, i. 1. 3 See the Pericles, vill. 5. 

‘The great poet Simonides was of Ceos, and the great 
actor Polus of Aegina. 
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ppovety ws Set kai Brody EAAELTOMED, TOUTO TH 
TMLKPOTNTL THS mat pioos, aX avtois Sixalws 
aval no ope. 

II. Té pévto. cuvtaki vroBeRAnpévw Kai 
istopiav éE ov mpoxeipwv ovd oixeiwy, adda 
Eevev Te TOY TONGY Kal over Tr appeveov év 
eT EpOLs cuviotoay dvayvodLatov, 7@ OVTL xpn 
TP@TOV Urdpxew Kal pddiora THY TOW Ev- 
Soxtpov kal ptrdoxadov cal ToAvavOpwTop, as 
BiBrtov Te TavtodaTav adOoviav EXOV, Kat 
é6aa TOUS ypagovras vagevyoura TwWTNpPLA pon wns 
emupavertépav etAnde mioTu UToAapBaven a aKon 
Kal StarruvOaropevos, 11) TOAA@Y und’ avaryKaiwy 
évdeés amodidoin TO Epyov. eis 5é pexpav 
oixouvTes ToALW, Kal iva py HLLKpOTEpa, yevntar 
piroxwpodvres, év 6é Poun Kal tals wept THY 
"Tradiav deat ptBais ov axXodNs ovons yupva- 
CecOar wept THY “Pwpaixny duddexTov vO ypELav 
TodtTiK@y Kal Tov sta dtdocodiav mrnoLa- 
CovTwy, ore ToTe Kal TOppw THS HAtKias noEa- 
pea ‘Pwuaixots Ypappacwy evtuyxavel. Kal 
T pay pa Javpacrov per, GND arn bes emaoXopen. 
ov yap obTws éx TOV ovouaToy Ta mpdypara 
ouvieval Kat ue piven ouveBarver 1) nuiy, Os €K TOV 
T PAYLAT@V ALOS ve TOs elXopev eumerpiav érra- 
xorovbety Oe avta' Kal Tots ovopact. KaAXous 
dé ‘Popairis amayyehias Kal TaXous ai Baver Bar 
Kal peTapopas ovopaTav ral appovias Kal TOV 
dddwv ols o AOyos ayddNETAaL, YapLevy pev rryoU- 


' cumerpiav. . . 5: abrd with M4 and Graux: éuweipias... 
81a Taira (Bekker, é av... éureiplas). 
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DEMOSTHENES, 1. 3-11. 3 


and think as we ought, will justly attribute this, 
not to the smallness of our native city, but to 
ourselves. 

II. However, when one has undertaken to com- 
pose a history based upon readings which are not 
readily accessible or even found at home, but in 
foreign countries, for the most part, and scattered 
about among different owners, for him it is really 
necessary, first and above all things, that he should 
live in a city which is famous, friendly to the liberal 
arts, and populous, in order that he may have all 
sorts of books in plenty, and may by hearsay and 
enquiry come into possession of all those details 
which elude writers and are preserved with more 
conspicuous fidelity in the memories of men. He 
will thus be prevented from publishing a work 
which is deficient in many, and even in essential 
things. But as for me, I live in a small city, and 
I prefer to dwell there that it may not become 
smaller still; and during the time when I was in 
Rome and various parts of Italy I had no leisure 
to practise myself in the Roman language, owing 
to my public duties and the number of my pupils 
in philosophy. It was therefore late and when | 
was well on in years that I began to study Roman 
literature. And here my experience was an astonish- 
ing thing, but true. For it was not so much that 
by means of words I came to a complete under- 
standing of things, as that from things I somehow 
had an experience which enabled me to follow 
the meaning of words. But to appreciate the 
beauty and quickness of the Roman style, the 
figures of speech, the rhythm, and the other 
embellishments of the language, while I think it 
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d Kart . . . Bla an iambic trimeter (Nauck, 7rag. Graec. 
Frag.” p. 744), restored by Reiske: Kaxel. .. “Iwv, deApivos 


. Bla (for in this attempt the dolphin’s might would be on 
dry land). 
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a graceful accomplishment and one not without 
its pleasures, still, the careful practice necessary 
for attaining this is not easy for one like me, but 
appropriate for those who have more leisure and 
whose remaining years stil] suffice for such pursuits. 

III. Therefore, in this fifth book! of my Parallel 
Lives, where I write about Demosthenes and Cicero, 
I shall examine their actions and their political 
careers to see how their natures and dispositions 
compare with one another, but I shall make no 
critical comparison of their speeches, nor try to 
show which was the more agreeable or the more 
powerful orator. “ For useless,” as Ion says, “is a 
dolphin’s might upon dry ground,” a maxim which 
Caecilius, who goes to excess in everything, forgot 
when he boldly ventured to put forth a comparison 
of Demosthenes and Cicero. But really it is pos- 
sible that, if the “Know thyself” of the oracle? 
were an easy thing for every man, it would not 
be held to be a divine injunction. 

In the case of Demosthenes and Cicero, then, 
it would seem that the Deity originally fashioned 
them on the same plan, implanting in their natures 
many similarities, such as their love of distinction, 
their love of freedom in their political activities, 
and their lack of courage for wars and dangers, 
and uniting in them also many similarities of 
fortune. For in my opinion two other orators could 
not be found who, from smal] and obscure begin- 
nings, became great and powerful; who came into 
conflict with kings and tyrants; who lost each a 
daughter; who were banished from their native 
cities and returned with honour; and who, after 


1 See the note on the Dion, ii. 4. 2 At Delphi, 
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taking to flight again and being captured by their 
enemies, ended their lives as soon as their country- 
men ceased to be free. So that, if there should 
be a competition between nature and fortune, as 
between artists, it would be difficult to decide 
whether the one made the men more alike in their 
characters, or the other in the circumstances of their 
lives. But I must speak of the more ancient first. 
IV. Demosthenes, the father of Demosthenes, 
belonged to the better class of citizens, as Theo- 
pompus tells us, and was surnamed Cutler, because 
he had a large factory and slaves who were skilled 
workmen in this business. But as for what Aeschines 
the orator says of the mother of Demosthenes,} 
namely, that she was a daughter of one Gylon, 
who was banished from the city on a charge of 
treason, and of a barbarian woman, I cannot say 
whether he speaks truly, or is uttering slander 
and lies. However, at the age of seven, Demos- 
thenes was left by his father in affluence, since 
the total value of his estate fell little short of 
fifteen talents ;? but he was wronged by his guar- 
dians, who appropriated some of his property to 
their own uses and neglected the rest, so that 
even his teachers were deprived of their pay. It 
was for this reason, as it seems, that he did not 
pursue the studies which were suitable and proper 
for a well-born boy, and also because of his bodily 
weakness and fragility, since his mother would 
not permit him to work hard in the _palaestra, 
and his tutors would not force him to do so. For 
from the first he was lean and sickly, and_ his 
1 On the Crown, §§ 171 f. 


2 A talent was equivalent to about £235, or $1,200, with 
five or six times the purchasing power of modern money. 
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1 After these words Bekker retains the xara MAdtwva 
which Coraés, Sintenis, and Graux, after Wyttenbach, reject 
asa gloss. Cf, Plato, Symposium, p. 220, ec. 
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opprobrious surname of Batalus is said to have been 
given him by the boys in mockery of his physique. 
Now Batalus, as some say, was an effeminate flute- 
player, and Antiphanes wrote a farce in which he 
held him up to ridicule for this. But some speak 
of Batalus as a poet who wrote voluptuous verses 
and drinking songs. And it appears that one of 
the parts of the body which it is not decent to 
name was at that time called Batalus by the 
Athenians. But the name of Argas (for they tell 
us that Demosthenes had this nickname also) was 
given him either with reference to his manners, 
which were harsh and savage, the snake being 
called “argas’’ by some of the poets; or with 
reference to his way of speaking, which was dis- 
tressing to his hearers, Argas being the name of 
a composer of vile and disagreeable songs. So 
much on this head. 

V. The origin of his eager desire to be an orator, 
they tell us, was as follows. Callistratus the orator 
was going to make a plea in court on the question 
of Oropus,'! and the trial was eagerly awaited, not 
only because of the ability of the orator, who was 
then at the very height of his reputation, but 
also because of the circumstances of the case, 
which was notorious. Accordingly, when Demos- 
thenes heard the teachers and tutors agreeing 
among themselves to be present at the trial, with 
great importunity he persuaded his own tutor to 


1 In 366 B.c. Oropus, a town on the confines of Attica and 
Boeotia, was wrested from Athens by the Thebans. Sub- 
sequently there was « trial for treason at Athens, in which 
Callistratus the orator and Chabrias the general figured, but 
the details of the trial are obscure. 
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1 os wavta Graux with M®: awdvra. 
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take him to the hearing. This tutor, having an 
acquaintance with the public officials who opened 
the courts, succeeded in procuring a place where 
the boy could sit unseen and listen to what was 
said. Callistratus won his case and was extravagantly 
adinired, and Demosthenes conceived a desire to 
emulate his fame, seeing him escorted on his way 
by the multitude and congratulated by all; but 
he had a more wondering appreciation of the 
power of his oratory, which was naturally adapted 
to subdue and master all opposition. Wherefore, 
bidding farewell to his other studies and to the 
usual pursuits of boyhood, he practised himself 
laboriously in declamation, with the idea that he 
too was to be an orator. He also employed Isaeus 
as his guide to the art of speaking, although Isocrates 
was lecturing at the time; either, as some say, 
because he was an orphan and unable to pay Iso- 
crates his stipulated fee of ten minas,! or because 
he preferred the style of Isaeus for its effectiveness 
and adaptability in actual use. But Hermippus says 
that he once came upon some anonymous memoirs 
in which it was recorded that Demosthenes was 
a pupil of Plato and got most help from him in 
his rhetorical studies. He also quotes Ctesibius 
as saying that from Callias the Syracusan and 
certain others Demosthenes secretly obtained the 
rhetorical systems of Isocrates and Alcidamas and 
mastered thei. 

VI. However this may be, when Demosthenes 
came of age he began to bring suits against his 
guardians and to write speeches attacking them. 


1 Equivalent to about £40, or $200, with five or six times 
the purchasing power of modern money. 
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They devised many evasions and new trials, but 
Demosthenes, after practising himself in these ex- 
ercises, as Thucydides says,! not without toil and 
danger, won his cause, although he was able to 
recover not even a small fraction of his patrimony. 
However, he acquired sufficient practice and con- 
fidence in speaking, and got a taste of the dis- 
tinction and power that go with forensic contests, 
and therefore essayed to come forward and engaye 
in public matters. And just as Laomedon the 
Orchomenian—so we are told— practised long-dis- 
tance running by the advice of his physicians, to 
ward off some disease of the spleen, and_ then, 
after restoring his health in this way, entered the 
great games and became one of the best runners 
of the long course, so Demosthenes, atter apply- 
ing himself to oratory in the first place for the 
sake of recovering his private property, by this 
means acquired ability and power in speaking, 
and at last in public business, as it were in the great 
games, won the first place among the citizens who 
strove with one another on the bema. 

And yet when he first addressed the people he 
was interrupted by their clamours and laughed at 
for his inexperience, since his discourse seemed to 
them confused by long periods and too harshly and 
immoderately tortured by formal arguments. He 
had also, as it would appear, a certain weakness of 
voice and indistinctness of speech and shortness of 
breath which disturbed the sense of what he said by 
disjoining his sentences. And finally, when he had 
forsaken the assembly and was wandering about 


1 Kal dumeipdrepot eyévorto meta Kivdtvwv Tas meAETaS ToOLOU- 
neva: (i. 18, 3 of the Athenians and Lacedaemonians). 
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1 guyxexuuevou Graux with M4; guykexaduppévou (with 
muffled head). 
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dejectedly in the Piraeus, Eunomus the Thriasian, 
who was already a very old man, caught sight of him 
and upbraided him because, although he had a style 
of speaking which was most like that of Pericles, 
he was throwing himself away out of weakness and 
lack of courage, neither facing the multitude with 
boldness, nor preparing his body for these forensic 
contests, but suffering it to wither away in slothful 
negtiect. 

VII. At another time, too, they say, when he had 
been rebuffed by the people and was going off 
homewards disconcerted and in great distress, Satyrus 
the actor, who was a familiar acquaintance of his, 
followed after and went indoors with him. Demos- 
thenes lamented to him that although he was the 
most laborious of all the orators and had almost 
used up the vigour of his body in this calling, he 
had no favour with the people, but debauchees, 
sailors, and illiterate fellows were listened to and 
held the bema, while he himself was ignored. “ You 
are right, Demosthenes,” said Satyrus, “ but I will 
quickly remedy the cause of all this, if you will con- 
sent to recite off-hand for me some narrative speech 
from Euripides or Sophocles.’’ Demosthenes did so, 
whereupon Satyrus, taking up the same speech 
after him, gave it such a form and recited it with 
such appropriate sentiment and disposition that it 
appeared to Demosthenes to be quite another. Per- 
suaded, now, how much of ornament and grace 
action lends to oratory, he considered it of little 
or no use for a man to practise declaiming if he 
neglected the delivery and disposition of his words. 
After this, we are told, he built a subterranean 
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study, which, in fact, was preserved in our time,]! 
and into this he would descend every day without 
exception in order to form his action and cultivate 
his voice, and he would often remain there even for 
two or three months together, shaving one side of 
his head in order that shame might keep him from 
going abroad even though he greatly wished to do so. 

VIII. Nor was this all, but he would make his 
interviews, conversations, and business with those 
outside, the foundation and starting point for eager 
toil. For as soon as he parted from his associates, 
he would go down into his study, and there would 
go over his transactions with them in due order, 
and the arguments used in defence of each course. 
And still further, whatever speeches he chanced to 
hear delivered he would take up by himself and 
reduce to propositions and pcriods, and he would in- 
troduce all sorts of corrections and changes of ex- 
pression into the speeches made by others against 
himself, or, contrariwise, by himself against others. 
Consequently it was thought that he was not a 
man of good natural parts, but that his ability 
and power were the product of toil. And there 
would seem to be strong proof of this in the fact 
that Demosthenes was rarely heard to speak on the 
spur of the moment, but though the people often 
called upon him by name as he sat in the assembly, 
he would not come forward unless he had given 
thought to the question and was prepared to speak 
upon it. For this, many of the popular leaders 
used to rail at him, and Pytheas, in particular, once 
told him scoflingly that his arguments smelt of lamp- 


1 An erroneous tradition identifies this with the choragic 
monument of Lysicrates (the ‘‘ Lantern of Demosthenes ”). 
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1 See Aeschines, On the Crown, § 152. 
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wicks. To him, then, Demosthenes made a sharp 
answer. “Indeed,” said he, “thy lamp and mine, 
O Pytheas, are not privy to the same pursuits.” To 
the rest, however, he made no denial at all, but 
confessed that his speeches were neither altogether 
unwritten, nor yet fully written out. Moreover, 
he used to declare that he who rehearsed his 
speeches was a true man of the people: for such 
preparation was a mark of deference to the people, 
whereas heedlessness of what the multitude will 
think of his speech marks a man of oligarchical 
spirit, and one who relies on force rather than on 
persuasion. Another circumstance, too, is made a 
proof of his lack of courage for an emergency, 
namely, that when he was interrupted by the 
clamours of the people, Demades often rose and 
spoke off-hand in his support, but he never rendcred 
such a service to Demades. 

IX. How, then, some one might say, could 
Aeschines call him a man of the most astonishing 
boldness in his speeches?! And how was it that, 
when Python of Byzantium? was inveighing with 
much boldness and a great torrent of words against 
the Athenians, Demosthenes alone rose up and spoke 
against him? Or how did it happen that, when 
Lamachus the Myrinaean had written an encomium on 
Kings Philip and Alexander, in which many injurious 
things were said of Thebes and Olynthus, and while 
he was reading it aloud at Olympia,? Demosthenes 
came forward and rehearsed with historical proofs all 
the benefits which the peoples of ‘Thebes and Chal- 
cidice had conferred upon Greece, and, on the other 


2 An envoy of Philip to the Athenian assembly, in 343 B.c, 
See Demosthenes, On the Crown, § 136. 3 In 324 B.c. 
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1 Kock, Com. Att. Frag. ii. p. 128. From Plutarch’s 
Morals, p. 845 b, it is to be inferred rather that this was a 
verse of Antiphanes_ ridiculing the perfervid manner of 
Demosthenes. 2 Kock, op. cit., ili, p. 461. 
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hand, all the evils of which the flatterers of the Mace- 
donians had been the cause, and thereby so turned 
the minds of the audience that the sophist was 
terrified at the outery against him and slunk away 
from the festival assemblage ? 

But although Demosthenes, as it would appear, 
did not regard the other characteristics of Pericles 
as suitable for himself, he admired and sought to 
imitate the formality 0: his speech ana bearing, as 
wel) ag his refusal to speak suddenly or on every 
subject that might present itself, as if his greatness 
was due to these things; but he by no means sought 
the reputation which is won in a sudden emergency, 
nor did he often of his own free will stake his 
influence upon chance. However, those orations 
which were spoken off-hand by him had more 
courage and boldness than those which he wrote 
out, if we are to put any confidence in Eratosthenes, 
Demetrius the Phalerian, and the comic poets. Of 
these, Eratosthenes says that often in his speeches 
Demosthenes was like one frenzied, and the Phal- 
erean says that once, as if under inspiration, he 
swore the famous metrical oath to the people :— 


“ By earth, by springs, by rivers, and by streams,’’! 
Of the comic poets, one calls him a “ rhopoperpere- 


thras,” or trunpery-braggart,? and another, ridiculing 
his use of the antithesis, says this :-— 


(First slave) “ My master, as he took, retook.”’ 

(Second slave (?)) “ Demosthenes would have been 

delighted to take over this phrase.”’ % 

3 Kock, op. cit., ii. p. 80. A verse precedes which may be 
translated : ‘‘My master, on reveiving all his patrimony,” 
and the point appsrently is that the heir took what was a 
gift as his rightful due. 
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1 4y omitted by Bekker, after Coraés and Schaefer ; also 
by Graux with Ma. 
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Unless, indeed, this, too, was a jest of Antiphanes 
upon the speech of Demosthenes concerning Halon- 
nesus,! in which the orator counselled the Athenians 
not to take the island from Philip, but to re-_ 
take it. 

X. Still, all men used to agree that Demades, in 
the exercise of his natural gifts, was invincible, and 
that when he spoke on the spur of the moment he 
surpassed the studied preparations of Demosthenes. 
And Ariston the Chian records an opinion which 
Theophrastus also passed upon the two orators. 
When he was asked, namely, what sort of an orator 
he thought Demosthenes was, he replied: “ Worthy 
of the city’’; and what Demades, “Too good for the 
city.” And the same philosopher tells us that 
Polyeuctus the Sphettian, one of the political leaders 
of that time at Athens, declared that Demosthenes 
was the greatest orator, but Phocion the most in- 
fluential speaker; since he expressed most sense in 
fewest words. Indeed, we are told that even De- 
mosthenes himself, whenever Phocion mounted the 
bema to reply to him, would say to his intimates: 
“Here comes the chopper of my speeches.” Now, 
it is not clear whether Demosthenes had this feeling 
towards Phocion because of his oratory, or because 
of his life and reputation, believing that a single 
word or nod from a man who is trusted has more 
power than very many long periods. 

XI. For his bodily deficiencies he adopted the 
exercises which I shall describe, as Demetrius the 
Phalerian tells us, who says he heard about them from 


1 Or. vii., wrongly attributed to Demosthenes. There is 
in § 5 a phrase similar to the one under comment. 
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Demosthenes himself, now grown old. The indis- 
tinctness and lisping! in his speech he used to 
correct and drive away by taking pebbles in his 
mouth and then reciting speeches. His voice he 
used to exercise by discoursing while running or 
going up steep places, and by reciting speeches or 
verses at a single breath. Moreover, he had in his 
house a large looking-glass, and in front of this he 
used to stand and go through his exercises in 
declamation. 

A story is told of a man coming to him and 
begging his services as advocate, and telling at great 
length how he had been assaulted and beaten by 
some one. ‘ But certainly,’ said Demosthenes, “ you 
got none of the hurts which you describe.” Then 
the man raised his voice and shouted: “ I, Demos- 
thenes, no hurts?” “Now, indeed,” said Demos- 
thenes, “I hear the voice of one who is wronged 
and hurt.” So important in winning credence did 
he consider the tone and action of the speaker. 
Accordingly, his own action in speaking was aston- 
ishingly pleasing to most men, but men of refine- 
ment, like Demetrius the Phalerian, thought his 
manner low, ignoble, and weak. And Hermippus 
tells us that Aesion,? when asked his opinion of the 
ancient orators as compared with those of his own 
time, said that one would have listened with ad- 
miration when the older orators discoursed to the 
people decorously and in the grand manner, but 
that the speeches of Demosthenes, when read 
aloud, were far superior in point of arrangement 
and power. Now, it is needless to remark that 

1 Strictly, an inability to pronounce the letter ‘‘r,” giving 
instead the sound of ‘‘].” See the Alcibiades, 1. 4. 

2 A contemporary of Demosthenes. 
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1 357-346 B.c. 2 On the Crown, § 18. 
3 About 350 B.o. The speech ‘Against Meidias” (Or. xxi.) 
was never delivered. See § 154. 
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his written speeches have much in them that is 
harsh and bitter; but in his extempore rejoinders 
he was also humorous. For instance, when Demades 
said: “Demosthenes teach me! As well might 
the sow teach Athena.” “It was this Athena,” 
said Demosthenes, “that was lately found playing 
the harlot in Collytus.” And to the thief nick- 
named Brazen, who attempted to make fun of 
him for his late hours and_ his writing at night, 
“Tf know,” he said, “that I annoy you with my 
lighted lamp. But you, men of Athens, must not 
wonder at the thefts that are committed, when we 
have thieves of brass, but house-walls of clay.” 
However, though I have still more to say on this 
head, I shall stop here ; the other traits of his char- 
acter, and his disposition, should be surveyed in 
connection with his achievements as a statesman. 
X1J. Well, then, he set out to engage in public 
matters after the Phocian war! had broken out, as 
he himself says,” and as it is possible to gather from 
his Philippic harangues. For some of these were 
made after the Phocian war was already ended, and 
the earliest of them touch upon affairs which were 
closely connected with it. And it is clear that when 
he prepared himself to speak in the prosecution of 
Meidias* he wes thirty-two years old, but had as 
yet no power or reputation in the conduct of the 
city’s affairs. And his fears on this score were the 
chief reason, in my opinion, why he compromised his 
case against the man he hated for a sum of money : 


“For he was not at all a sweet-tempered man or 
of gentle mood,” 4 


4 Thad, xx. 467, of Achilles, 
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but vehement and violent in his requitals. How- 
ever, seeing that it was no mean task and one 
beyond his power to overthrow a man like Meidias, 
who was well hedged about with wealth, oratory 
and friends, he yielded to those who interceded 
in his behalf. For it does not seem to me that the 
three thousand drachmas of themselves could have 
dulled the bitter feelings of Demosthenes if he had 
expected or felt able to triumph over his adversary. 

But when he had once taken as a noble basis for 
his political activity the defence of the Greeks 
against Philip, and was contending worthily here, he 
quickly won a reputation and was lifted into a con- 
spicuous place by the boldness of his speeches, so 
that he was admired in Greece, and treated with 
deference by the Great King; Philip, too, made 
more account of him than of any other popular 
leader at Athens, and it was admitted even by those 
who hated him that they had to contend with a man 
of mark. For both Aeschines and Hypereides say 
thus much for him while denouncing him. 

XIII. Wherefore I do not know how it occurred 
to Theopompus to say that Demosthenes was un- 
stable in his character and unable to remain true 
for any length of time to the same policies or the 
same men. For it is apparent that after he had at 
the outset adopted a party and a line of policy in 
the conduct of the city’s affairs, he maintained this 
to the end, and not only did not change his posi- 
tion while he lived, but actually gave up his life 
that he might not change it. For he was not like 
Demades, who apologised for his change of policy 
by saying that he often spoke at variance with him- 
self, but never at variance with the interests of the 
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city; nor like Melanopus, who, though opposed 
politically to Callistratus, was often bought over by 
him, and then would say to the people: “e The man 
is my enemy, it is true, but the interests of the city 
shall prevail ’’ ; nor like Nicodemus the Messenian, 
who first attached himself to Cassander, and fhen 
again advocated the interests of Demetrius, but 
said that he was not contradicting himself, for it 
was always advantageous to listen to one’s masters, 
We cannot say such things of Demosthenes also, 
as of one who is turned from his course and 
veers to and fro either in word or deed—nay, he 
followed one unchangeable scale, as it were, and 
ever held to one key in politics. And Panaetius 
the philosopher says that most of his speecnes also 
are written in the conviction that the good alone is 
to be chosen for its own sake, as, for instance, the 
speech “On the Crown,” ! the one “ Against Aristo- 
crates,’ * that “For the Immunities,’? and the 
Philippics ;* for in all these he does not try to lead 
his countrymen to do what is pleasantest or easiest 
or most profitable, but in many places thinks they 
ought to make their safety and preservation second- 
ary to what is honourable and fitting, so that, if the 
loftiness of his principles and the nobility of his 
speeches had been accompanied by such bravery as 
becomes a warrior and by incorruptibility in all his 
dealings, he would have been worthy to be num- 
bered, not with: such orators as Moerocles, Polyeuc- 
tus, Fiypereides, and their contemporaries, but high 
up ‘with Cimon, ‘Thucydides, and Pericles. 


1 Or, xviii, 2 Or. xxiii. 
* Or. xx. (Against Leptines), 
SOL 8. UVa Vie, 1X 
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1 Theopompus almost always displays hostility to Athens 
and her popular leaders. 
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XIV. At any rate, Phocion, among his contem- 
poraries, though he took the lead in a policy which 
is not to be commended, and though he had the 
reputation of favouring Macedonia, nevertheless, 
by reason of his bravery and integrity, was held 
to be in no wise inferior to Ephialtes and Aristides 
and Cimon. Demosthenes, however, was not worthy 
of confidence when he bore arms, as Demetrius 
says, nor was he altogether inaccessible to bribes, 
but though he did not succumb to the gold which 
came from Philip and Macedonia, that which came 
down in streams from Susa and Ecbatana reached 
and overwhelmed him, and therefore while he was 
most capable of praising the virtues of earlier gene- 
rations, he was not so good at imitating them. For 
certainly the orators of his own day (though I leave 
Phocion out of the account) were surpassed by him 
even in his life and conversation. And it is manifest 
that beyond them all he reasoned boldly with the 
people, opposed himself to the desires of the 
multitude, and persistently attacked their faults, 
as may be gathered from his speeches. And even 
Theopompus! tells us that, when the Athenians 
nominated him to conduct a certain impeachment, 
and, on his refusal, raised a tumult against him, 
he rose and said: “ Men of Athens, I will serve 
you as a counsellor, even though you do not wish 
it; but not as a false accuser, even though you 
wish it.” Moreover, the measures which he took 
in the case of Antiphon? were exceedingly aris- 
tocratic in their spirit. Antiphon had been acquitted 
by the assembly, but Demosthenes arrested him 
and brought him before the council of the Areio- 


* See Demosthenes, On the Crown, §§ 132 f. 
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pagus, and making no acconnt of the offence thus 
given to the people, convicted him of having 
promised Philip to set fire to the dockyards; and 
Antiphon was given up to justice by the council 
and suffered death. He also accused the priestess 
Theoris of many misdemeanours, and _ particularly 
of teaching the slaves to practise deceit; and by 
fixing the penalty at death he brought about her 
execution. 

XV. It is said, too, that the speech which Apollo- 
dorus used in order to secure the conviction of Timo- 
theus the general in an action for debt was written 
for him by Demosthenes, and likewise the speeches 
which Apollodorus used against Phormio and Steph- 
anus, in which cases Demosthenes properly won dis- 
credit. For Phormio contended against Apollodorus 
with a speech which Demosthenes had written for 
him,! the orator thus simply selling to the disputants, 
as it were from one and the same cutlery-shop,? the 
knives with which to wound each other. Moreover, 
of his public orations, those against Androtion® and 
Timocrates* and Aristocrates* were written for 
others to pronounce, before he had as yet entered 
public life; for it appears that these speeches were 
produced when he was twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight years of age. But he himself delivered the 
speech against Aristogeiton,® as well as the one 
“On the Immunities,’* at the instance, as be 
himself says, of Ctesippus the son of Chabrias, but 
as some say, because he was wooing the mother 
of this young man. However, he did not marry 
this woman, but had a certain woman of Samos 

IO PRN Vi. 2 See chapter iv. 1. ae ee ate 
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to wife, as Demetrius the Magnesian tells us in 
his work “ On Persons of the Same Name.” Whether 
the speech denouncing the treacherous embassage of 
Aeschines! was aoliered or not, is uncertain; and 
yet Idomeneus says that Aeschines got off by only 
thirty votes. But this would seem to be untrue, 
if we are to Judge by the written speeches of both 
orators “On the Crown.”? For neither of them 
speaks clearly and distinctly of that contention as 
one which came to trial. This question, however, 
will have to be decided by others. 

XVI. The political attitude of Demosthenes was 
manifest even while peace still lasted, for he would 
let no act of the Macedonian pass uncensured, 
but on every occasion kept rousing and inflaming 
the Athenians against him. Therefore Philip also 
made most Pecan of him; and when Demosthenes 
came to Macedonia in an ‘embassy of ten, Philip 
listened indeed to them all, but took most pains 
to answer his speech. As regards all other marks 
of honour and kindly attention, however, Philip 
did not treat Demosthenes as well as the others, 
but courted rather the party of Aeschines and 
Philocrates. And so when these lauded Philip as 
most powerful in speaking, most fair to look upon, 
and, indeed, as a most capable fellow-diinker, De- 
mosthenes had to say in bitter raillery that the 
first encomium was appropriate for a sophist, the 
second for a woman, and the third for a sponge, 
but none of them for a king. 


Or. xix. 
See the second note on xxiv. 1 f. 

3 In 346 B.c, they obtained the so-called Peace of Philo- 
crates. 
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AVI. And when matters were inclining at last 
to war, since Philip was unable to keep quiet 
and the Athenians were being stirred up by 
Demosthenes, in the first place, he urged the 
Athenians to invade Euboea, which had _ been 
brought into subjection to Philip by its tyrants ; 
and it was on his motion that they crossed over to 
the island and drove out the Macedonians. In the 
second place, he came to the aid of the citizens of 
Byzantium and Perinthus when the Macedonian was 
making war upon them, by persuading the Athenian 
people to remit their hatred and forget the wrongs 
committed by each of these cities in the Social War,! 
and to send thein a force,—the force which saved 
them. Next, he went on an embassy to the Greek 
states, and by arguing with them and pricking them 
on brought almost all of them into a league against 
Philip, so that they raised a mercenary force of 
fifteen thousand foot and two thousand horse, apart 
from the citizen soldiery, and readily contributed 
money to pay them. It was at this time, as Theo- 
phrastus says, when the allies were demanding that 
their contributions be fixed within limits, that 
Crobylus the popular leader said: ‘‘ War has no 
fixed rations.” 2 

Greece was now in suspense as it thought of 
the future, and its peoples and cities were leaguing 
theinselves together, Euboeans, Achaeans, Corin- 
thians, Megarians, Leucadians, and Corcyraeans. 
But the most important struggle still remained 
for Demosthenes in bringing the Thebans to join 


* At the outbreak of the Social War (357-355 .c.) Byzan 
tium and other allies of Athens had revolted from her. 
2 See the note on the Crassus, ii. 8. 
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1 In 339 B.c., Philip was deputed by the Amphictyonic 
Council to punish the city of Amphissa, near Delphi, for 
sacrilege. Cf. Demosthenes, On the Crown, §§ 143 ff. 
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the alliance, for they had a territory bounding 
that of Attica and a force ready to take the 
field, and at that time were accounted the best 
soldiers in Greece. But it was no easy matter, 
in view of the recent benefits with which Philip 
had cultivated their favour during the Phocian 
war, to make the Thebans change sides, and espe- 
cially because in the petty quarrels brought on 
by their proximity to Athens the differences which 
made for war between the two cities were all the 
while stirred up anew. 

XVIII. Philip, however, elated by his  good- 
fortune in the matter of Amphissa,! surprised 
Elateia and occupied Phocis. This step drove the 
Athenians out of their senses: no one ventured 
to ascend the bema and no one knew what ought 
to be said, but perplexity and silence reigned in 
the assembly. Then it was that Demosthenes, 
and he alone, came forward and advised the people 
to cling to ‘Thebes; and after giving them courage 
in other ways and buoying them up with hopes, 
as he was wont to do, he was sent with others 
as ambassador to Thebes. Philip also, as Marsyas 
tells us, sent Amyntas and Clearchus of Macedonia, 
Daochus of Thessaly, and Thrasydaeus, to speak 
in opposition to the Athenians. 

Well, then, the Thebans, in their calculations, 
were not blind to their own interests, but each 
of them had before his eyes the terrors of war, 
since their losses in the Phocian war? were still 
fresh ; however, the power of the orator, as Theo- 
pompus says, fanned up their courage and inflamed 


2 The second so-called Sacred War (357-346 B.c.), in which 
Athens aided the Phocians, and Philip the Thebans. 
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their honourable ambition and obscured all other 
considerations, so that, casting away fear and _ cal- 
culation and feelings of obligation, they were rapt 
away by his words into the path of honour. And 
so great and glorious was the orator’s success seen 
to be that Philip at once sent an embassy and asked 
for peace, while Greece was confident and up in 
arms to aid Demosthenes for the future; and not 
only did the Athenian generals assist him and 
do what he ordered, but also the Boeotarchs. He 
managed at this time all the assemblies of the 
Thebans no less than those of the Athenians; he 
was beloved by both peoples and exercised supreme 
power, not illegally nor unworthily, as Theopompus 
declares, but rather with perfect propriety. 

XTX. But it would seem that some divinely or- 
dered fortune in the revolution of affairs, which was 
putting an end at this time to the freedom of the 
Greeks, opposed their efforts, and showed forth 
many signs of what was to come. Among these 
were the dire prophecies which the Pythian priestess 
made known, and an ancient oracle which was 
recited from the Sibylline books :— 


“From the battle on Thermodon may I be far re- 
moved, 
To behold it like an eagle in clouds and upper air. 
Tears are for the conquered there, and for the 
eonqueror, death.” 


Now, the Thermodon, they say, is in my native 
territory, in Chaeroneia, being a little river which 
empties into the Cephisus. But I know of no river 
bearing this name at the present time; I conjecture, 
however, that the stream now called Haemon then 
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bore the name of Thermodon. For it flows past the 
Heracleum, where the Greeks had their camp; and 
I judge that after the battle the river was filled with 
blood and corpses and therefore received its present 
name in exchange.! Duris, however, says that this 
Thermodon was not a river, but that some soldiers 
who were pitching a tent and digging a trench about 
it, found a small stone figure, an inscription upon 
which signified that it was Thermodon,’ carrying in 
its arms a wounded Amazon. They say also that in 
reference to this another oracle is recited as follows :— 


“ For the battle on Thermodon wait thou, all-black 
bird ; 

There thou shalt have in abundance the flesh of 
men.” 


XX. How this matter really stands, then, it is 
difficult to decide; but as for Demosthenes, he is 
said to have had complete confidence in the Greek 
forces, and to have been lifted into a state of glow- 
ing excitement by the strength and ardour of so 
many men eager to engage the enemy, so that he 
would not suffer his countrymen to give heed to 
oracles or listen to prophecies; nay, he even sus- 
pected the Pythian priestess of being in sympathy 
with Philip, reminding the Thebans of Epaminondas 
and the Athenians of Pericles, and declaring that 
those great leaders regaided things of this kind as 
pretexts for cowardice, and therefore followed the 
dictates of reason. Up to this point, then, he was a 
brave man; but in the battle? he displayed no con- 

1 Deriving Aluwy from afua (blood). 

2 2.e. the god of the river Thermodon, in Cappadocia, on 


the banks of which the Amazons were thought to dwell. 
Cf. the Theseus, xxvii. 6. 3 At Chaeroneia, 338 B.c. 
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duct that was honourable or consonant with his 
words, but forsook his post, cast away his arms, and 
ran away most disgracefully, nor was he ashamed to 
belie the inscription on his shield, as Pytheas said, 
whereon was written in letters of gold, “ With good 
fortune.” 

Immediately after his victory, then, Philip waxed 
insolent for joy, and going forth in revel rout to see 
the bodies of the slain, and being in his cups, 
recited the beginning of the decree introduced by 
Demosthenes, dividing it into feet and marking off 
the time :— 

“Demosthenes, son of Demosthenes, of Paeania, 
thus moves; } 


but when he got sober and realized the magnitude 
of the struggle in which he had been involv ed, he 
shuddered at the power and the ability of the orator 
who had forced him to hazard his empire and _ his 
life in the brief span of a single day. And the 
fame of this orator penetrated even to the Persian 
king, who sent letters to his satraps on the coast, 
bidding them to offer money to Demosthenes, and 
to pay more attention to him than to any other 
Greek, since he was able to distract and detain the 
Macedonian? with the troubles which he raised in 
Greece. These things, now, were discovered at a 
later time by Alexander, who found at Sardis certain 
letters of Demosthenes and documents of the King’s 
generals, which disclosed the amount of money they 
had given him. 

XXI. At this time, however, when their disaster 
tell upon the Greeks, the orators of the opposing 


1 The Greek words form an iambic tetrameter cataletic. 
2 Philip was threatening the invasion of Asia. 
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party assailed Demosthenes and prepared reckonings 
and indictments against him; but the people not 
only absolved him from these, nay, they actually 
continued to honour him and invited him again, as 
a loyal man, to take part in public affairs. Conse- 
quently, when the bones of those who had fallen 
at Chaeroneia were brought home for burial, they 
assigned to him the honour of pronouncing the 
eulogy over the men; nor did they show a base 
or ignoble spirit under the calamity which had 
befallen them, as Theopompus writes in his inflated 
style, but by the special honour and respect which 
they paid to their counsellor they made it manifest 
that they did not repent of the counsels he had 
given them. The oration, then, was pronounced by 
Demosthenes, but to the decrees which he proposed 
he would not put his own name, but rather those of 
his friends, one after the other, avoiding his own as 
inauspicious and unfortunate, until he once more 
took courage upon Philip’s death. And Philip died, 
surviving his success at Chaeroneia only a short 
time ;! and this, it would seem, was foretold by the 
Jast verse of the oracle :— 


“Tears are for the conquered there, and for the 
conqueror, death,” 


XXII. Now, Demosthenes had secret intelligence 
of Philip’s death, and by way of inspiring the 
Athenians with courage for the future, he came 
forth to the council with a glad countenance, de- 
celaring that he had had a dream which led him to 
expect some great blessing for Athens; and not 
long afterwards the messengers came with tidings of 

1 Philip was assassinated by Pausanias, one of his royal 
bodyguard, in 336 B.c. See the Alexander, x. 4. 
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Philip’s death. At once, then, the Athenians pro- 
ceeded to make thank-otferings for glad tidings and 
voted a crown for Pausanias. And Demosthenes came 
forth in public dressed in a splendid robe and wear- 
ing a garland on his head, although his daughter 
had died only six days before, as Aeschines says,} 
who rails at him for this and denounces him as an 
unnatural father. And yet Aeschines himself was 
of a weak and ungenerous nature, if he considered 
mournings and lamentations as the signs of an aflec- 
tionate spirit, but condemned the bearing of such 
losses serenely and without repining. 

For my own part, I cannot say that it was honour- 
able in the Athenians to crown themselves with 
garlands and offer sacrifices to the gods on the 
death of a king who, in the midst of his successes, 
had treated them so mildly and humanely in their 
reverses ; for besides provoking the indignation of 
the gods, it was also an ignoble thing to honour 
him while he was alive and make him a citizen 
of Athens, but when he had fallen by another’s 
hand to set no bounds to their joy, nay, to leap, 
as it were, upon the dead, and sing paeans of 
victory, as if they themselves had wrought a deed 
of valour. However, for leaving his domestic mis- 
fortunes and tears and Jamentations to the women 
and going about such business as he thought advan- 
tageous to the city, I commend Demosthenes, and 
I hold it to be the part of a statesmanlike and 
manly spirit to keep ever in view the good of 
the community, to find support for domestic 
sorrows and concerns in the public welfare, and 
to preserve one’s dignity far more than actors 


1 Against Clesiphon (or On the Crown), § 77. 
VOL, VII. Coed 
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do when they take the parts of kings and tyrants ; 
for these, as we see in the theatres, neither weep 
nor laugh according to their own inclinations, but 
as the subject of the action demands. 

And apart from these considerations, if it is our 
duty not to allow the unfortunate to lie comfortless 
in his sorrow, but to address him with cheering 
words and turn his thoughts to pleasanter things 
(like those who tell people with sore eyes to with- 
draw their gaze from bright and hard colours 
and fix it upon those which are soft and green), 
how can a man obtain better consolation for his 
domestic griefs than by blending them with the 
general welfare of a prosperous country, thus making 
the better things obscure the worse? These things, 
then, I have been led to say on seeing that many 
have their hearts softened to effeminate pity by this 
discourse of Aeschines. 

XXIII. The cities of Greece, under the incita- 
tions of Demosthenes, now formed themselves into 
a league again. The Thebans, whom Demosthenes 
had helped to provide with arms, fell upon their 
Macedonian garrison and slew many of them; 
while the Athenians made preparations to go to war 
along with them. Demosthenes reigned supreme 
in the assembly, and wrote letters to the King’s 
generals in Asia stirring them up to make war 
upon Alexander, whom he called a boy and a 
Margites.!. When, however, Alexander had settled 
the affairs of his own country and came in person 
with his forces into Beeotia, prone lay the courage 


Lae. Silly Madman. A mock heroic poem bearing this 
name was attributed to Homer. Cf, Aeschines, On the 
Crown, § 160. 
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of the Athenians, and Demosthenes was extin- 
guished, while the Thebans, betrayed by their 
allies, fought by themselves and lost their city.) 
Then, in the midst of the great confusion which 
reigned at Athens, Demosthenes was chosen and 
sent with others as an ambassador to Alexander, 
but fearing the wrath of the king he turned back 
at Cithaeron and abandoned the embassy.2. Then 
straightway Alexander sent to Athens a demand 
for the surrender to him of ten of their popular 
leaders, according to Idomeneus and Duris, but 
according to the most and most reputable writers, 
only eight, namely, Demosthenes, Polyeuctus, Ephi- 
altes, Lycurgus, Moerocles, Demon, Callisthenes, 
and Charidemus. 

It was on this occasion that Demosthenes told 
the Athenians the story of how the sheep. sur- 
rendered their dogs to the wolves, comparing 
himself and his fellow-orators to dogs fighting in 
defence of the people, and calling Alexander “the 
Macedonian arch-wolf.”” Moreover, he said further: 
“Just as grain-merchants sell their whole stock 
by means of a few kernels of wheat which they 
carry about with them in a bow] as a sample, so 
in surrendering us you unwittingly surrender also 
yourselves, all of you.”” Such, then, is the account 
which Aristobulus of Cassandreia has given. 

The Athenians were deliberating on this demand 
and were at a loss how to treat it, when Demades, 
for five talents which he had received from the 
men demanded, agreed to go on an embassy to 


' In October, 335 B.c. 
2 Cf. Aeschines, On the Crown, § 161. 
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1 From 333 B.c. to 330 B.c., Agis IIL, the king of Sparta, 
carried on war against Macedonia in conjunction with Persia. 
In the latter year he was defeated and slain by Antipater, 
Alexander’s regent in Macedonia. 

2 In 336 B.c., Ctesiphon proposed that Demosthenes receive 
a golden crown for certain public services, and Aeschines 
indicted Ctesiphon for proposing an illegal measure. The 
document (Demos. De Cor. § 54), from which Plutarch takes 
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the king and entreat him in their behalf; either 
because he relied on the friendship of Alexander, 
or because he expected to find him sated, like a 
lion glutted with slaughter. At any rate, Demades 
persuaded the king to let the men off, and recon- 
ciled him with the city. 

XXIV. So when Alexander went back to Mace- 
donia, Demades and his associates were high in 
power, but Demosthenes acted a humble _ part. 
It is true that when Agis the Spartan was active 
in revolt Demosthenes once more made a feeble 
effort in his support, but then he cowered down, 
since the Athenians would not join in the uprising. 
Agis fell in battle, and the Lacedaemonians were 
erushed.} 

It was at this time that the indictment against 
Ctesiphon in the matter of the crown came on 
for trial. It had been prepared in the archonship 
of Chaerondas a little before the battle of Chaero- 
neia, but came on for trial ten years later? in the 
archonship of Aristophon. It became the most 
celebrated of all public causes, not only on account 
of the fame of the orators, but also because of 
the noble conduct of the judges, who, though 
the prosecutors of Demosthenes were then at the 
height of power and acting in the interests of 
Macedonia, would not vote against him, but ac- 
quitted him so decisively that Aeschines did not 
get a fifth part of their ballots.2 Consequently, 
Aeschines forsook the city at once, and spent the 


the name of Chaerondas, the archon of 338, has been shown 
to be spurious. The case was tried in 330 pr.c. 

3 This made Aeschines liable to a fine of 1,000 drachmas, 
and made it impossible for him to bring any future action 
before an Athenian court. 
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rest of his life as a teacher of rhetoric in Rhodes 
and Ionia. 

XXV. Not long afterwards Harpalus! came out 
of Asia to Athens. He had run away from 
Alexander, because he was conscious that his 
prodigality had led him into criminal practices, 
and because he was afraid of his master, who was 
now become harsh to his friends. But after he 
had taken refuge with the Athenian people and 
put himself in their hands with his ships and _ his 
treasures, the other orators at once fixed their 
longing eyes upon his wealth, caine to his aid, and 
tried to persuade the Athenians to receive and 
save the suppliant. But Demosthenes, in the 
beginning, counselled them to drive Harpalus 
away, and to beware lest they plunge the city 
into war upon an unnecessary and unjust ground ; 
a few days afterwards, however, while they were 
making an inventory of the treasure, Harpalus 
saw that Demosthenes was eyeing with pleasure 
a cup of barbarian make, with a keen appreciation 
of its fashion and of the ornamental work upon it. 
He therefore bade him poise it in his hand and see 
how heavy the gold was. And when Demosthenes 
was amazed at its weight and asked how much it 
would amount to, Harpalus smiled and said, “ For 
you it will amount to twenty talents;” and as 
soon as night was come he sent him the cup with 
the twenty talents. Now, Harpalus was skilful in 
detecting the character of a man who had a passion 
for gold, by means of the look that spread over 
his face and the glances of his eyes. For Demos- 
thenes could not resist, but was overcome by the 


1 Alexander’s treasurer. He came to Athens in 324 B.c 
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bribe, and now that he had, as it were, admitted 
a garrison into his house, promptly went over to 
the side of Harpalus. Next day, after swathing 
his neck carefully in woollen bandages, he went 
forth into the assembly; and when he was urged 
to rise and speak, he made signs that his voice 
was ruined. The wits, however, by way of raillery, 
declared that the orator had been seized over- 
night, not with an ordinary quinsy, but with a 
silver quinsy. And afterwards, when the whole 
people learned that he had been bribed, and would 
not permit him, when he wished it, to have a hear- 
ing and make his defence, but were angry and 
raised a tumult against him, someone rose and 
said jokingly: “ Men of Athens, will you not listen 
to the man who holds the cup?”’! 

At that time, then, they sent Harpalus away from 
the city, and fearing lest they should be called 
to account for the moneys which the orators had 
seized, they made a zealous search for it, and 
went round to their houses on the quest, except 
that of Callicles the son of Arrhenides. For his 
house was the only one which they would not allow 
to be searched, since he was newly married and his 
bride was within, as Theopompus relates. 

XXVI. But Demosthenes put a bold face on the 
matter and introduced a bill providing that the 
case should be referred for investigation to the 
council of the Areiopagus, and that those should be 
brought to trial who were found guilty there. He 
was himself, however, among the first condemned by 
the council, and came before the court for trial, 

1 At feasts, the cup passed from guest to guest, and the 
one who held it had the right of uninterrupted speech or 
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where he was sentenced to a fine of fifty talents and 
delivered over to prison in default of payment. But 
out of shame at the charge under whieh he lay, as 
he says,’ and owing to the weakness of his body, 
which eould not endure confinement, he ran away, 
through the carelessness of some of his keepers and 
the connivance of others. At any rate, we are told 
that when he was in flight at a short distance from 
the eity, he learned that some of the citizens who 
were his enemies were in pursuit of him, and there- 
fore wished to hide himself; and when they ealled 
upon him loudly by name, and came up near to him, 
and begged him to aecept from them provision for 
his journey, declaring that they were bringing money 
from home for this very purpose, and were pursuing 
him only in order to get it to him; and when at 
the same time they exhorted him to be of good 
courage and not to be pained at what had happened, 
Demosthenes broke out all the more into eries of 
grief, saying: “ Surely I must be distressed to leave 
a city where my enemies are as generous as I ean 
hardly find friends to be in another.” 

And he bore his exile without fortitude, taking up 
his quarters in Aegina and Troezen for the most 
part, and looking off towards Attica with tears in his 
eyes, so that utterances of his are on record which 
are not generous or consonant with his spirited 
efiorts as a statesman. We are told, namely, that 
as he was leaving the city he lifted up his hands 
towards the aeropolis and said: “ O potent Guardian 
of the City, Athena, how, pray, canst thou take 
delight in those three most intraetable beasts, the 


1 In the second of the letters which have come down to us 
under his name, § 17. 
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owl, the serpent, and the people?’’ Moreover, 
when young men came to visit and converse with 
him, he would try to deter them from public life, 
saying that if two roads had been presented to him 
in the beginning, one leading to the bema and the 
assembly, and the other straight to destruction, and 
if he could have known beforehand the evils at- 
tendant on a public career, namely, fears, hatreds, 
calumnies and contentions, he would have taken 
that road which led directly to death. 

XXVII. But while he was still undergoing the 
exile of which I have spoken, Alexander died,! and 
the Greek states proceeded to form a league again, 
while Leosthenes was displaying deeds of valour and 
walling Antipater up in Lamia, where he held him 
in siege. Accordingly, the orators Pytheas and 
Callimedon (called the Stag-beetle) fled from Athens 
and joined the party of Antipater, and travelling 
about with the regent’s friends and ambassadors 
tried to prevent the Greeks from revolting or attach- 
ing themselves to Athens; but Demosthenes, joining 
himself to the ambassadors from Athens, used his 
utmost efforts in helping thein to induce the cities 
to unite in attacking the Macedonians and expelling 
them from Greece. And Phylarchus states that in 
Arcadia Pytheas and Demosthenes actually fell to 
abusing one another in an assembly, the one speak- 
ing in behalf of the Macedonians, the other in 
behalf of the Greeks. Pytheas, we are told, said 
that just as we think that a house into which asses’ 
milk is brought must certainly have some evil in it, 
so also a city must of necessity be diseased into 
which an Athenian embassy comes; whereupon 


1 At Babylon, in May, 323 B.o. 
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Demosthenes turned the illustration against him 
by saying that asses’ milk was given to restore 
health, and the Athenians came to bring salvation 
to the sick. 

At this conduct the Athenian people were de- 
lighted, and voted that Demosthenes might return 
from exile. The decree was brought in by Demon 
of Paeania, who was a cousin of Demosthenes; and 
a trireme was sent to Aegina to fetch him home. 
When he set out to go up to the city from Piraeus, 
not an archon or a priest was missing, and all the rest 
of the people also met him in a body and welcomed 
him eagerly. It was at this time, too, as Demetrius 
the Magnesian says, that he lifted his hands towards 
heaven and blessed himself for that day, since he 
was coming home from exile more honourably than 
Alcibiades did; for he had persuaded, not forced, 
his fellow-citizens to welcome him. It is true that 
his pecuniary fine remained standing against him 
(for it was not lawful to remit an assessment by act 
of grace), but they found a device to evade the law. 
It was their custom, namely, in the case of a sacrifice 
to Zeus the Saviour, to pay a sum of money to those 
who prepared and adorned the altar, and they now 
gave Demosthenes the contract to make these pre- 
parations for fifty talents, which was just the amount 
of his assessment. 

XXVIII. However, he did not enjoy his native 
city for long after his return from exile, but the 
cause of Greece was speedily crushed, and in the 
month of Metageitnion the battle at Crannon 
took place,! in that of Boédromion the Macedonian 

1 August 6th, 322 B.c. In this battle Antipater and 


Craterus crushed the combined armies of the Greeks and 
concluded the so-called Lamian war. 6 
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garrison entered Munychia, and in that of Pyanep- 
sion Demosthenes died, in the following manner. 

When Antipater and Craterus were reported to 
be advancing upon Athens, Demosthenes and _ his 
associates succeeded in escaping by stealth from 
the city, and the people, on motion of Demades, 
passed sentence of death upon them. Since they 
dispersed themselves to different places, Antipater 
sent his soldiers about to arrest them, under the 
command of Archias the so-called Exile-hunter. 
This man was a native of Thurii, and the story 
goes that he was once a tragic actor; indeed, it 
is recorded that Polus of Aegina, the best actor 
of his time, was a pupil of his. But Hermippus 
states that Archias was one of the pupils of 
Lacritus the rhetorician; while Demetrius says 
that he belonged to the school of Anaximenes. 
This Archias, then, finding that Hypereides the 
orator and Aristonicus of Marathon and Himeraeus 
the brother of Demetrius the Phalerean had taken 
refuge in the sanctuary of Aeacus at Aegina, haled 
them away and sent them to Antipater at Cleonae. 
There they were put to death, and Hypereides, 
it is said, also had his tongue cut ont. 

XXIX. Moreover, on learning that Demosthenes 
had taken sanctuary in the temple of Poseidon 
at Calauria, Archias sailed across to the island in 
small boats, and after landing with Thracian spear- 
men tried to persuade the fugitive to leave the 
temple and go with him to Antipater, assuring 
him that he would suffer no harsh treatment. But 
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it chanced that Demosthenes, in his sleep the 
night before, had seen a strange vision. He 
dre: amed, namely, that he was acting in a tragedy 
and contending with Archias for the prize, and 
that although he acquitted himself well and won 
the favour ai the audience, his lack of stage decora- 
tions and costumes cost him the victory. There- 
fore, after Archias had said many kindly things 
to him, Demosthenes, just as he sat, looked stead- 
fastly at him and said: “O OHEG. thou didst 
never convince me by thine acting, nor wilt thou 
now convince me by thy promises.” And when 
Archias began to threaten him angrily, “ Now,” 
said he, “thou utterest the language of the Mace- 
donian oracle ;! but a moment ago thou wert acting 
a part. Wait a little, then, that I may write a 
message to my family.’ With these words, he 
retired into the temple, and taking a scroll, as 
if about to write, he put his pen to his mouth 
and bit it, as he was wont to do when thinking 
what he should write, and kept it there some 
time, then covered an d bent his head. The spear- 
men, then, who stood at the door, laughed at 
him for playing the coward, and called him weak 
and unmanly, but Archias came up and urged 
him to rise, and reiterating the same speeches as 
before, promised him a reconciliation with Antipater. 
But Demosthenes, now conscious that the poison 
was affecting and overpowering him, uncovered his 
head; and fixing his eyes upon Archias, “Thou 
canst not be too soon now,” said he, “in playing 
the part of Creon in the tragedy and casting this 


1 a.e. thy real sentiments, in obedience to Antipater. 
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body out without burial! But I, O beloved 
Poseidon, will depart from thy sanctury while I 
am still alive; whereas Antipater and the Mace- 
donians would not have left even thy temple 
undefiled.” So speaking, and bidding someone 
support him, since he was now trembling and 
tottering, he had no sooner gone forth and passed 
by the altar than he fell, and with a groan gave 
up the ghost. 

XXX. As for the poison, Ariston says he took 
it from the pen, as I have said; but a certain 
Pappus, from whom Hermippus took his story, 
says that when he had fallen by the side of the 
altar, there was found written in the scroll the 
beginning of a letter, “ Demosthenes to Antipater,” 
and nothing more; and that when men were amazed 
at the suddenness of his death the Thracians who 
had stood at the door told the story that he took 
the poison into his hand from a cloth and put it 
to his mouth and swallowed it; and that they them- 
selves, strange to say, had supposed that what he 
swallowed was gold; and that the little maid who 
served him, when inquiries were made by Archias, 
said that Demosthenes had long worn that cloth 
girdle as a safeguard against his enemies. And 
even Eratosthenes himself says that Demosthenes 
kept the poison in a hollow bracelet, and that 
he wore this bracelet as an ornament upon his 
arm. But the divergent stories of all the others 
who have written about the matter, and they 
are very many, need not be recounted; except 
that Demochares the relative of Demosthenes says 

1 An allusion to the Creon in the Antigone of Sophocles, 


by whose edict the body of Polyneices was to be left unburied 
(wv. Of. LOL ff). 
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1 An annual festival in honour of Demeter and Persephone. 
2 This statue, the work of Polyeuctus, was erected in 
280-279 B.c., on motion of Demochares, a nephew of Demos- 
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that in his opinion it was not due to poison, but 
to the honour and kindly favour shown him by 
the gods, that he was rescued from the cruelty 
of the Macedonians by a speedy and painless death. 
And he died on the sixteenth of the month Pyanep- 
sion, the most gloomy day of the Thesmophoria,! 
which the women observe by fasting in the temple 
of the goddess. 

It was to this man, a little while after his death, 
that the Athenian people paid worthy honour by 
erecting his statue? in bronze, and by decreeing 
that the eldest of his house should have public 
maintenance in the prytaneium. And this cele- 
brated inscription was inscribed upon the pedestal 
of his statue :— 


“ If thy strength had only been equal to thy purposes, 
Demosthenes, 
Never would the Greeks have been ruled by a 
Macedonian Ares.”’ 


Of course those who say that Demosthenes himself 
composed these lines in Calauria, as he was about to 
put the poison to his lips, talk utter nonsense. 
XXXI. Now, a short time before I took up my 
abode in Athens, the following incident is said 
to have occurred. A soldier who had been called 
to an account by his commander, put what little 
gold he had into the hands of this statue of Demos- 
thenes. It stood with its fingers interlaced, and 
hard by grew a small plane-tree. Many of the 
leaves from this tree, whether the wind accidentally 


thenes. The well-known marble statue of Demosthenes in 
the Vatican is thought to be a copy of it. See Pausanias, 
i. 8, 2, with Frazer’s notes. 
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blew them thither, or whether the depositor himself 
took this way of concealing his treasure, Jay cluster- 
ing together about the gold and hid it for a long 
time. At last, however, the man came back, found 
his treasure intact, and an account of the matter 
was spread abroad, whereupon the wits of the city 
took for a theme the incorruptibility of Demosthenes 
and vied with one another in their epigrams. 

As for Demades, he had not long enjoyed his 
growing reputation when vengeance for Demosthenes 
brought him into Macedonia, whose people he had 
disgracefully flattered, only to be by them justly 
put to death. He had been obnoxious to them 
even before this, but now fell under a charge from 
which there was no escape. A letter of his, namely, 
leaked out, in which he had urged Perdiccas to seize 
Macedonia and deliver the Greeks, who, he said, 
were fastened to it only by an old and rotten thread 
(meaning Antipater). And when Deinarchus the 
Corinthian denounced him for this, Cassander! flew 
into a rage and slew the son of Demades as he 
stood close by his father’s side, and then ordered 
that Demades should be likewise killed. _Demades 
was now learning amid his extremest misfortunes 
that traitors sell themselves first, a truth of which 
Demosthenes had often assured him, but which he 
would not believe. 

And so, Sosius,? thou hast the promised Life of 
Demosthenes, drawn from such written or oral 
sources as I could find. 


* The son of Antipater and, later, his successor. 
4 See the opening sentence of the Life. 
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il Kixépavos 6é Thy jev pnTépa Aéyovaw 861 
‘EXBtay Kat yeyovevat KANOS Kal BeBroxevas, 
Tept de Tob TAT POS oudev iy mubéabau [eT plov. 
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CICERO 


I. Ir is said of Helvia, the mother of Cicero, that 
she was well born and lived an honourable life; 
but of his father nothing can be learned that does 
not go to an extreme. Tor some say that he was 
born and reared in a fuller’s shop, while others 
trace the origin of his family to Tullus Attius,! 
an illustrious king of the Volscians, who waged 
war upon the Romans with great ability. However, 
the first member of the family who was surnamed 
Cicero seems to have been worthy of note, and 
for that reason his posterity did not reject the 
surname, but were fond of it, although many 
made it a matter of raillery. For “cicer”’ is the 
Latin name for chick-pea, and this ancestor of 
Cicero, as it would seem, had a faint dent in the 
end of his nose like the cleft of a chick-pea, from 
which he acquired his surname. Cicero himself, 
however, whose Life I now write, when he first 
entered public life and stood for office and _ his 
friends thought he ought to drop or change the 
name, is said to have replied with spirit that he 
would strive to make the name of Cicero more 
illustrious than such names as Scaurts or Catulus. 
Moreover, when he was quaestor in Sicily and 
was dedicating to the gods a piece of silver plate, 
he had his first two names inscribed thereon, the 


! Called Tullus Aufidius in the Coriolanus, xxii. 1. 
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1 January 3, 105 B.c. Plutarch follows the Greek method 
of reckoning from a fixed point in the month. Cicero says 
(ante diem) III. Nonas Januarias (ad Att. xiii. 42, 2), the 
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Marcus and the Tullius, but instead of the third, 
by way of jest, he ordered the artificer to engrave 
a chick-pea in due sequence. This, then, is what 
is told about his name. 

Il. It is said that Cicero was born, without travail 
or pain on the part of his mother, on the third 
day of the new Calends,! the day on which at 
the present time the magistrates offer sacrifices 
and prayers for the health of the emperor. It 
would seem also that a phantom appeared to his 
nurse and foretold that her charge would be a 
great blessing to all the Romans. And although 
these presages were thought to be mere dreams 
and idle fancies, he soon showed them to be true 
prophecy ; for when he was of an age for taking 
lessons, his natural talent shone out clear and he 
won name and fame among the boys, so that their 
fathers used to visit the schools in order to see 
Cicero with their own eyes and observe the quick- 
ness and intelligence in his studies for which he 
was extolled, though the ruder ones among them 
were angry at their sons when they saw them 
walking with Cicero placed in their midst as a 
mark of honour. And although he showed himself, 
as Plato? thought a nature should do which was 
fond of learning and fond of wisdom, capable of 
welcoming all knowledge and incapable of slight- 
ing any kind of literature or training, he lent 
himself with somewhat greater ardour to the art 
of poetry. And a little poem which he wrote 
when a boy is still extant, called Pontius Glaucus, 
Nones being the fifth of January. Strictly speaking, only 
the first day of the month was called the Calends, but 


Plutarch seems to call the opening days of the new official 
year ‘‘ the new Calends.” 2 Republic, p. 475 b. 
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1 90-88 B.c. It was under Pompey, however, that Cicero 
served (Phil. xii, 11, 27). a incS2 5. c, 
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and composed in tetrameter verse. Moreover, as 
he grew older and applied himself with greater 
versatility to such accomplishments, he got the 
name of being not only the best orator, but also 
the best poet among the Romans. His fame for 
oratory abides to this day, although there have 
been great innovations in style; but his poetry, 
since many gifted poets have followed him, has 
altogether fallen into neglect and disrepute. 

III. After he had finished the studies of boyhood, 
he attended the lectures of Philon the Academic, 
whom, above all the other disciples of Cleitomachus, 
the Romans admired for his eloquence and loved 
for his character. At the same time he consorted 
with Mucius Seaevola, a statesman and leader of 
the senate, and was helped by him to an acquaint- 
ance with the law; and for a little while he also 
did military service under Sulla in the war against 
the Marsians.! Then, seeing that the common- 
wealth was hurrying into factions, and from factions 
into unlimited monarchy, he betook himself to a 
retired and contemplative life, associated with 
Greek scholars, and pursued his studies, until Sulla 
got the mastery and the state appeared to be some- 
what settled.? 

About this time Chrysogonus, a freedman of 
Sulla’s, put up at public auction the estate of a 
man who, as it was said, had been put to death 
under proscription, and bought it in himself for 
two thousand drachmas.* Then Roscius, the son 
and heir of the deceased, was indignant and set 

3. In translating Cicero’s ‘‘duobus millibus nummum,” 
Plutarch erroneously reckons in denarii (which were equiva- 


lent to drachmas, or francs) instead of in sestertii (worth 
only one-quarter as much). 
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forth clearly that the estate was worth two hundred 
and fifty talents, whereupon Sulla, enraged to have 
his actions called in question, indicted Roscius for 
the murder of his father, Chrysogonus having 
trumped up the evidence. No advocate would help 
Roscius, but all avoided him through their fear 
of Sulla’s cruelty, and so at last, in his destitution, 
the young man had recourse to Cicero. Cicero’s 
friends encouraged him to undertake the case, 
arguing that he would never again have a more 
brilliant or a more honourable opportunity to win 
fame. Accordingly, he undertook the defence of 
Roscius,! won his cause, and men admired him 
for it; but fearing Sulla, he made a journey to 
Greece, after spreading a report that his health 
needed attention. For in fact he was spare and 
lean, and owing to a weakness of the stomach 
could only with difficulty take a little light food 
late in the day; his voice, however, was full and 
streng, but harsh and unmedulated, and _ since, 
owing to the vehemence and passion of his oratory, 
it was always forced into the higher tones, it made 
men apprehensive for his health. 

JV. On coming to Athens he attended the lec- 
tures of Antiochus of Asealon, and was charmed 
by his fluency and grace of diction, although he 
disapproved of his innovations in doctrine. For 
Antiochus had already fallen away from what was 
called the New Academy and abandoned the sect 
of Carneades, either moved thereto by the clear 
evidence of the sense-perceptions,? or, as some 
say, led by a feeling of ambitious opposition to 


1 See the oration pro Roscio A merino. 
2 This the New Academy refused to admit. 
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1 éréOparro the words kat moAAy (and full) which follow 
this verb in the MSS. are deleted by Gudeman as contra- 
dictory to iii. 5 and due to the double woaaa below. 

2 éfmptvero Graux, after Madvig: é&nprue. 
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the disciples of Cleitomachus and Philon to change 
his views and cultivate in most cases the doctrine 
of the Stoics. But Cicero loved the systems which 
Antiochus discarded and devoted himself the rather 
to them, purposing, in case he was altogether driven 
out of a public career, to change his home to Athens, 
away from the forum and the business of the state, 
and spend his life in the quiet pursuit of philosophy. 

But word was now brought to him that Sulla was 
dead,! and since his body, strengthened by exer- 
cise, was taking on a vigorous habit, while his voice, 
acquiring modulation, had grown pleasant to the 
ear, and had been moderated into keeping with the 
habit of his body; and since, moreover, his friends 
at Rome earnestly besought him by letter and 
Antiochus strongly urged him to apply himself to 
public affairs, he once more sought to prepare for 
service therein his instrument, as it were, to wit his 
rhetorical style, and to rouse to action his political 
powers, diligently cultivating himself in declamation 
and taking lessons of the popular rhetoricians. With 
this end in view he made a voyage to Asia and 
Rhodes. In Asia, he studied oratory with Xenocles 
of Adramyttium, Dionysius of Magnesia, and Menip- 
pus the Carian; in Rhodes, oratory with Apollonius 
the son of Molon, and philosophy with Poseidonius.? 
Apollonius, we are told, not understanding the 
Roman language, requested Cicero to declaim in 
Greek, with which request Cicero readily com- 
plied, thinking that in this way his faults could 


tie 5 Boe: 2 Cf. Cicero’s Brutus, 91, 
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better be corrected. After he had declaimed, his 
other hearers were astounded and vied with one 
another in their praises, but Apollonius was not 
greatly moved while listening to him, and when 
he had ceased sat for a long time lost in thought; 
then, since Cicero was distressed at this, he said: 
“ Thee, indeed, O Cicero, I admire and commend ; 
but Greece I[ pity for her sad fortune, since I see 
that even the only glories which were left to us, 
eulture and eloquence, are through thee to belong 
also to the Romans.” 

V. However, though Cicero, full of hope, was 
being borne on towards a politica] career, a certain 
oracle took the edge from his eager desire. When 
he inquired, namely, of the god at Delphi how 
he could become most illustrious, the Pythian 
priestess enjoined upon him to make his own 
nature, and not the opinion of the multitude, his 
guide in life. And so during the first part of 
his time at Rome! he conducted himself with 
caution, was reluctant to sue for office, and was 
therefore neglected, being called “Greek” and 
“Scholar,” those names which the low and ignorant 
classes at Rome were wont to give so readily. But 
he was naturally ambitious and was urged on by 
his father and his friends, and so when he gave 
himself in earnest to the work of an advocate, he 
did not advance slowly to the primacy, but his 
fame shone forth at once, and he far surpassed those 
who strove with him for distinction in the forum. 

But it is said that he too, no less than Demos- 
thenes, was weak in his delivery, and therefore 


1 Cicero returned to Rome in 77 B.c., being in his thirtieth 
year. 
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1 neydAa xpwpevous MSS., Sintenis!, and Bekker ; Sintenis? 
adopts Cobet’ 8 evan ertreee (boasting loudly of’) ; meyaaa 
Boav xpwuévous Graux with M®, 
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sought with care to imitate now Roscius the 
comedian, and now Aesop the tragedian. This 
Aesop, they tell us, was once acting in a theatre 
the part of Atreus planning to take vengeance on 
Thyestes, when one of the assistants suddenly ran 
across the scene, and the actor, losing control of 
himself in the intensity of his passion, smote him 
with his seeptre and laid him dead. Now, Cicero’s 
delivery contributed not a little to his persuasive 
power. Moreover, of those orators who were given 
to loud shouting he used to say jestingly that 
they were led by their weakness to resort to 
clamour as cripples were to mount upon a_ horse. 
And his readiness to indulge in such jests and 
pleasantry was thought indeed to be a, pleasant 
characteristic of a pleader; but he carried it to 
excess and so annoyed many and got the reputation 
of being malicious. 

VI. He was appointed quaestor! at a time when 
grain was scarce, and had the province of Sicily 
allotted to him, where he annoyed people at first by 
compelling them to send grain to Rome. But after- 
wards they found him careful, just, and mild, and 
honoured him beyond any governor they had ever 
had. Moreover, when large numbers of young men 
from Rome, of illustrious and noble families, were 
accused of lack of discipline and courage in the war 
and sent up for trial to the praetor of Sicily, Cicero 
pleaded their cause brilliantly and won the day. 
While he was journeying to Rome, then, highly 
elated over these successes, he had a laughable 
experience, as he tells us.2, In Campania, namely, he 

Yn 5 36 

* Or. pro Plancio, 26. This was in the succeeding year 


(74 B.C.). 
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fell in with an eminent man whom he deemed his 
friend, and asked him what the Romans were saying 
and thinking about his achievements, supposing that 
he had filled the whole city with the name and fame 
of them; but his friend said: ‘Where, pray, have 
you been, Cicero, all this while?” At that time, 
then, as he tells us, he was altogether disheartened, 
seeing that the story of his doings had sunk into the 
city as into a bottomless sea, without any visible 
effect upon his reputation ; but afterwards he reasoned 
with himself and abated much of his ambition, con- 
vinced that the fame towards which he was emulously 
struggling was a thing that knew no bounds and had 
no tangible limit. However, his excessive delight in 
the praise of others and his too passionate desire for 
glory remained with him until the very end, and very 
often confounded his saner reasonings. 

VII. And now that he was engaging in public life 
with greater ardour, he considered it a shameful 
thing that while craftsmen, using vessels and instru- 
ments that are lifeless, know the name and place and 
capacity of every one of them, the statesman, on the 
contrary, whose instruments for carrying out public 
measures are men, should be indifferent and careless 
about knowing his fellow-citizens. Wherefore he not 
only accustomed himself to remember their names, 
but also learned to know the quarter of the city in 
which every notable person dwelt, where he owned 
a country-place, what friends he had, and what neigh- 
bours ; so that whatever road in Italy Cicero travelled, 
it was easy for him to name and point out the estates 
and villas of his friends. 

His property, though sufficient to meet his ex- 
penses, was nevertheless small, and therefore men 
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1 That is, the last day on which the case could be tried 
during that year. The city praetor already elected for the 
coming year (69 Bc) favoured Verres, and Hortensius, the 
advocate of Verres, was to be consul in that year. He 
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wondered that he would accept neither fees nor gifts 
for his services as advocate, and above all when 
he undertook the prosecution of Verres. This 
man, who had been praetor of Sicily, and whom 
the Sicilians prosecuted for many villainous acts, 
Cicero convicted, not by speaking, but, in a way, by 
actually not speaking. For the praetors favoured 
Verres, and by many obstacles and delays had put 
off the case until the very last day,! since it was clear 
that a day’s time would not be enough for the 
speeches of the advocates and so the trial would not 
be finished. But Cicero rose and said there was no 
need of speeches,? and then brought up and ex- 
amined his witnesses and bade the jurors cast their 
votes. Nevertheless, many witty sayings of his in 
connection with this trial are on record. For in- 
stance, ‘‘verres”’ is the Roman word for a castrated 
porker; when, accordingly, a freedman named Caeci- 
lius, who was suspected of Jewish practices, wanted 
to thrust aside the Sicilian accusers and denounce 
Verres himself, Cicero said: ‘‘What has a Jew to 
do with a Verres?”” Moreover, Verres had a young 
son, who had the name of lending himself to base 
practices. Accordingly, when Cicero was reviled by 
Verres for effeminacy, ‘‘ You ought,” said he, “to 
revile your sons at home.” And again, the orator 
Hortensius did not venture to plead the cause of 
Verres directly, but was persuaded to appear for him 
at the assessment of the fine, and received an ivory 


therefore used every artifice to delay the case. See Ciccro, 
in Verrem, i. 10, 31 ff. 

2 Of the seven orations against Verres (including the 
Divinatio ir Caecilium) only the first two were delivered ; 
the others were compiled after the verdict had been pro- 
nounced, 
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sphinx as his reward; and when Cicero made some 
oblique reference to him and Hortensius declared 
that he had no skill in solving riddles, “ And yet,” 
said Cicero, “thou hast the Sphinx at thy house.” 

VIII. When Verres had thus been convicted, 
Cicero assessed his fine at seven hundred and fifty 
thousand denarii,! and was therefore accused of hav- 
ing been bribed to make the fine a low one. The 
Sicilians, however, were grateful to him, and when 
he was aedile brought him from their island all sorts 
of live stock and produce; from these he derived 
no personal profit, but used the generosity of the 
islanders only to lower the price of provisions. 

He owned a pleasant country-seat at Arpinum, 
and had a farm near Naples and another near Pom- 
peii, both small. His wife Terentia brought him 
besides a dowry of a hundred thousand denarii, and 
he received a bequest which amounted to ninety 
thousand. From these he lived, in a generous and at 
the same time modest manner, with the Greek and 
Roman men of letters who were his associates. He 
rarely, if ever, came to table before sunset, not so 
much on account of business, as because his stomach 
kept him in poor health. In other ways, too, he was 
exact and over-scrupulous in the care of his body, so 
that he actually took a set number of rubbings and 
walks. By carefully managing his health in this way 
he kept it free from sickness and able to meet the 
demands of many great struggles and toils. The 
house which had been his father’s he made over to 
his brother, and dwelt himself near the Palatine hill,? 
in order that those who came to pay their court to 


1 See the note on iii. 2. 
2 Ina house purchased after his consulship (ad fam. v. 6, 2). 
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1 én’ avtod Cobet’s correction of the MS. bm’ aizod, adopted 
by Sintenis?, So Graux with Ma, 
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him might not have the trouble of a long walk.!_ And 
men came to his house every day to pay him court, 
no fewer than came to Crassus for his wealth or to 
Pompey because of his influence with the soldiery, 
and these were the two greatest men among the 
Romans and the most admired. Nay, Pompey actually 
paid court to Cicero, and Cicero’s political efforts 
contributed much towards Pompey’s power and fame. 

IX. Although many men of importance stood for 
the praetorship along with Cicero, he was appointed 
first of them all;? and men thought that he managed 
the cases which came before him with integrity and 
fairness. It is said, too, that Licinius Macer, a man 
who had great power in the city on his own account 
and also enjoyed the help of Crassus, was tried before 
Cicero for fraud, and that, relying upon his influence 
and the efforts made in his behalf, he went off home 
while the jurors were still voting, hastily trimmed 
his hair and put on a white toga in the belief that 
he had been acquitted, and was going forth again to 
the forum; but Crassus met him at the house-door 
and told him that he had been convicted unanimously, 
whereupon he turned back, lay down upon his bed, 
and died. And the case brought Cicero the reputa- 
tion of having been a scrupulous presiding officer. 
Again, there was Vatinius, a man who had a harsh 
manner and one which showed contempt for the 
magistrates before whom he pleaded ; his neck also 
was covered with swellings. As this man once stood 
at Cicero's tribunal and made some request of him, 


1 Cf. the Marius, xxxii. 1. 

2 In 66 8.c. Eight praetors were appointed, and the one 
who received most votes was made city praetor, or chief 
magistrate. 
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Cicero did not grant it at once, but took a long time 
for deliberation, whereupon Vatinius said that he 
himself would not have stuck at the matter had he 
been praetor. At this Cicero turned upon him and 
said: “ But I have not the neck that you have.” 

Two or three days before his term of office expired, 
Manilius was brought before him on a charge of 
fraudulent accounting. This Manilius had the good 
will and eager support of the people, since it was 
thought that he was prosecuted on Pompey’s account, 
being a friend of his. On his demanding several 
days in which to make his defence, Cicero granted 
him only one, and that the next; and the people 
were indignant because it was customary for the 
praetor to grant ten days at least to the accused. 
And when the tribunes brought Cicero to the rostra 
and denounced him, he begged for a hearing, and 
then said that he had always treated defendants, so 
far as the laws allowed, with clemency and kindness, 
and thought it an unfortunate thing that Manilius 
should not have this advantage; wherefore, since 
only one day was left to his disposal as praetor, he 
had purposely set this day for the trial, and surely it 
was not the part of one who wished to help Manilius 
to defer it to another praetor’s term. ‘These words 
produced a wonderful change in the feelings of the 
people, and with many expressions of approval they 
begged Cicero to assume the defence of Manilius. 
This he willingly consented to do, chiefly for the 
sake of Pompey, who was absent, and once more 
mounting the rostra harangued the people anew, 
vigorously attacking the oligarchical party and those 
who were jealous of Pompey. 

X. Yet he was advanced to the consulship no less 
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by the aristocrats than by the common people, and 
in the interests of the city, both parties seconding 
his efforts for the following reasons. The change 
which Sulla had made in the constitution at first ap- 
peared absurd, but now it seemed to the majority, 
owing to lapse of time and their familiarity with it, 
to afford at last a kind of settlement which was not to 
be despised. There were those, however, who sought 
to agitate and change the existing status for the sake 
of their own gain, and not for the best interests of the 
state, while Pompey was still carrying on war with 
the kings in Pontus and Armenia, and there was no 
power in Rome which was able to cope with the 
revolutionaries. These had for their chief a man 
of bold, enterprising, and versatile character, Lucius 
Catiline, who, in addition to other great crimes, 
had once been accused of deflowering his own 
daughter and of killing his own brother; and fear- 
ing prosecution for this murder, he persuaded Sulla 
to put his brother’s name, as though he were still 
alive, in the list of those who were to be put to 
death under proscription.! Taking this man, then, 
as their leader, the miscreants gave various pledges 
to one another, one of which was the sacrifice 
of a man and the tasting of his flesh.2 Moreover, 
Catiline had corrupted a large part of the young men 
in the city, supplying each of them continually with 
amusements, banquets, and amours, and furnishing 
without stint the money to spend on these things. 
Besides, all Etruria was roused to revolt, as well as 
most of Cisalpine Gaul. And Rome was most danger- 
ously disposed towards change on account of the 


TET epNe NS 0. XM NL, 2. 
2 Cf. Dion Cassius, Hist. Rom. xxxvii. 30, 3. 
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irregularity in the distribution of property, since men 
of the highest reputation and spirit had beggared 
themselves on shows, feasts, pursuit of office, and 
buildings, and riches had streamed into the coffers of 
low-born and mean men, so that matters needed only 
a slight impulse to disturb them, and it was in the 
power of any bold man to overthrow the common- 
wealth, which of itself was in a diseased condition. 

XI. However, Catiline wished to obtain first a 
strong base of operations, and therefore sued for 
the consulship; and he had bright hopes that he 
would share the consulship with Caius Antonius, 
a man who, of himself, would probably not take 
the lead either for good or for bad, but would add 
strength to another who took the lead. Most of 
the better class of citizens were aware of this, 
and therefore put forward Cicero for the consul- 
ship, and as the people readily accepted him, 
Catiline was defeated, and Cicero and Caius Anto- 
nius were elected.|. And yet Cicero was the only 
one of the candidates who was the son, not of a 
senator, but of a knight. 

XII. The schemes of Catiline were still to remain 
concealed from the multitude, but great preliminary 
struggies awaited the consulship of Cicero. For, 
in the first place, those who were prevented from 
holding office by the laws of Sulla, and they were 
neither few nor weak, sued for offices and _ tried 
to win the favour of the people, making many 
charges against the tyranny of Sulla which were 
just and true, indeed, but disturbing the govern- 
ment at an improper and unseasonable time; and, 
in the second place, the tribunes were introducing 


1 For the year 63 B.c 
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laws to the same purpose, appointing a commission 
of ten men with unlimited powers, to whom was 
committed, as supreme masters of all Italy, of all 
Syria, and of all the territories which Pompey had 
lately added to the empire, the right to sell the 
public lands, to try whom they pleased, to send 
into exile, to settle cities, to take moneys from 
the public treasury, and to levy and maintain as 
many soldiers as they wanted. Therefore many 
of the prominent men also were in favour of the 
law, and foremost among them Antonius the col- 
league of Cicero, who expected to be one of the 
ten. It was thought also that he knew about 
the conspiracy of Catiline and was not averse to 
it, owing to the magnitude of his debts; and _ this 
was what gave most alarm to the nobles. 

This alarm Cicero first sought to allay by getting 
the province of Macedonia voted to his colleague, 
while he himself declined the proffered province 
of Gaul; and by this favour he induced Antonius, 
like a hired actor, to play the second réle to him 
in defence of their country. Then, as soon as 
Antonius had been caught and was tractable, Cicero 
opposed himself with more courage to the inno- 
vators. Accordingly, he denounced the proposed 
law in the senate at great length, and so terrified 
the very promoters of it that they had no reply 
to make to him. And when they made a second 
attempt and after full preparation summoned the 
consuls to appear before the people, Cicero had 
not the slightest fear, but bidding the senate follow 
him and leading the way, he not only got the 
law rejected, but also induced the tribunes to desist 
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1 See the three orations de Lege Agruria, which have come 
down to us almost intact. 
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from the rest of their measures, so overpowered 
were they by his eloquence.! 

XIII. For this man beyond all others showed 
the Romans how great a charm eloquence adds to 
the right, and that justice is invincible if it is 
correctly put in words, and that it behooves the 
careful statesman always in his acts to choose the 
right instead of the agreeable, and in his words 
to take away all vexatious features from what is 
advantageous. A proof of the charm of his dis- 
course may be found in an incident of his con- 
sulship connected with the publie spectacles. In 
earlier times, it seems, the men of the equestrian 
order were mingled with the multitudes in the 
theatres and saw the spectacles along with the 
people, seated as chance would have it; Marcus Otho 
was the first to separate in point of honour the 
knights from the rest of the citizens, which he 
did when he was praetor,? and gave them a_par- 
ticular place of their own at the spectacles, which 
they still retain. The people took this as a mark 
of dishonour to themselves, and when Otho ap- 
peared in the theatre they hissed him insultingly, 
while the knights received him with loud applause. 
The people renewed and increased their hisses, 
and then the knights their applause. After this 
they turned upon one another with reviling 
words, and disorder reigned in the theatre. When 
Cicero heard of this he came and summoned the 
people to the temple of Bellona, where he rebuked 

2 It was in 67 B.c., four years before Cicero’s consulship, 
that Lucius Roscius Otho, as tribune of the people, introduced 
his law giving the equites a special place at the spectacles, 


namely, the fourteen rows of seats next those of the senators. 
The law, however, had only recently been enacted. 
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and exhorted them, whereupon they went back 
again to the theatre and applauded Otho loudly, 
and vied with the knights in showing him honour 
and esteem. 

XIV. But Catiline and his fellow-conspirators, who 
at first were cowed and terrified, began once more 
to take courage, and assembling themselves together 
exhorted one another to take matters in hand more 
boldly before Pompey came back, and he was said 
to be now returning with his army. It was the 
old soldiers of Sulla, however, who were most of 
all urging Catiline on to action. These were to 
be found in all parts of Italy, but the greatest 
numbers and the most warlike of them had been 
scattered among the cities of Etruria, and were 
again dreaming of robbing and plundering the 
wealth that lay ready to hand. These men, I 
say, with Manlius for a leader, one of the men 
who had served with distinction under Sulla, asso- 
ciated themselves with Catiline and came to Rome 
to take part in the consular elections. For Catiline 
was again a candidate for the consulship, and had 
determined to kill Cicero in the very tumult of 
the elections. Moreover, even the heavenly powers 
seemed, by earthquakes and thunderbolts and ap- 
paritions, to foreshow what was coming to pass. And 
there were also human testimonies which were true, 
indeed, but not sufficient for the conviction of a 
man of reputation and great power like Catiline. 
For this reason Cicero postponed the day of the 
elections, and summoning Catiline to the senate, 
examined him concerning what was reported. But 
Catiline, thinking that there were many in the 
senate who were desirous of a revolution, and at 
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the same time making a display of himself to 
the conspirators, gave Cicero the answer of a 
madman: “What dreadful] thing, pray,’ said he, 
“am I doing, if, when there are two bodies, one 
lean and wasted, but with a head,! and the other 
headless, but strong and large, I myself become 
a head for this?” Since this riddle of Catiline’s 
referred to the senate and the people, Cicero was 
all the more alarmed, and he wore a_ breastplate 
when all the nobles and many of the young men 
escorted him from his house to the Campus Martius. 
Moreover, he purposely allowed the spectators to 
get a glimpse of his breastplate by loosing his tunic 
from his shoulders, thus showing them his peril. 
The people were incensed and rallied about him; 
and finally, when they voted, they rejected Catiline 
once more, and elected Silanus and Murena consuls.” 

XV. Not long after this, when Catiline’s soldiers 
in Etruria were already assembling and forming into 
companies, and when the day set for their attack 
was near, there came to the house of Cicero at mid- 
night men who were the leading and most powerful 
Romans, Marcus Crassus, Marcus Marcellus, and 
Scipio Metellus; and knocking at the door and sum- 
moning the doorkeeper, they bade him wake Cicero 
and tell him they were there. Their business was 
what I shall now relate. After Crassus had dined, 
his doorkeeper handed him some letters which an 
unknown man had brought; they were addressed 
to different persons, and one, which had no sig- 
nature, was for Crassus himself. Crassus read _ this 
letter only, and since its contents told him that 


1 Unum debile, infirmo capite (Cicero, pro Murena, 25, 51). 
2 For the year 62 B.c. 
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1 See the Crassus, xiii 3. Cicero’s treatise on his consulship, 
there referred to, was written in Greek, and is not extant. 
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there was to be much bloodshed caused by Catiline, 
and advised him to escape secretly from the city, 
he did not open the rest, but came at once to 
Cicero, terrified by the danger, and seeking to free 
himself somewhat from charges that had been 
made against him on account of his friendship for 
Catiline.} 

Cicero, accordingly, after deliberation, convened 
the senate at break of day, and carrying the letters 
thither gave them to the persons to whom they had 
been sent, with orders to read them aloud. All the 
letters alike were found to tell of a plot. And when 
also Quintus Arrius, a man of praetorian dignity, 
brought word of the soldiers who were being mus- 
tered into companies in Etruria, and Manlius was 
reported to be hovering about the cities there with 
a large force, in constant expectation of some news 
from Rome, the senate passed a decree that matters 
should be put in the hands of the consuls, who were 
to accept the charge and manage as best they knew 
how for the preservation of the city.2 Now, the 
senate is not wont to do this often, but only when 
it fears some great danger. 

XVI. On receiving this power Cicero entrusted 
matters outside to Quintus Metellus, while he him- 
self kept the city in hand and daily went forth 
attended by so large a bodyguard that a great 
part of the forum was occupied when he entered 
it with his escort. Thereupon Catiline, no longer 
able to endure the delay, resolved to hasten forth 


2 Dent operam consules ne quid respublica detrimenti 
capiat (Sallust, Catiline, 29); decrevit quondam senatus ut 
L. Opimius consul videret ne quid res publica detrimenti 
caperet (Cicero, ta Catz. i. 2, 4). 
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1 From Cicero’s oration pro Sulla (6, 18) and Sallust’s 
Catiline (28) it appears that the names of these would-be 
murderers were Caius Cornelius and Lucius Vargunteius. 
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to Manlius and his army, and ordered Marcius 
and Cethegus! to take their swords and go early 
in the morning to the house of Cicero on pretence 
of paying him their respects, and there to fall upon 
him and dispatch him. This scheme Fulvia, a woman 
of high rank, made known to Cicero, coming to him 
by night and urging him to be on his guard against 
Cethegus and his companion. The men came at 
break of day, and when they were prevented from 
entering, they were incensed and made an outcry 
at the door, which made them the more sus- 
pected. Then Cicero went forth and summoned 
the senate to the temple of Jupiter Stesius (or 
Stator, as the Romans say), which was_ situated 
at the beginning of the Via Sacra, as you go up 
to the Palaces hill. Thither Cantina also came 
with the rest in order to make his defence; no 
senator, however, would sit with him, but all 
moved away from the bench where he was. And 
when he began to speak he was interrupted by 
outcries, and at last Cicero rose and ordered him 
to depart from the city, saying that, since one 
of them did his work with words and the other 
with arms, the city-wall must needs lie between 
them.’ Catiline, secon ainelys left the city at once 
with three hundred armed followers, assumed the 
fasces and axes as though he were a magistrate, 
raised standards, and marched to join Manlius; 
and since about twenty thousand men altogether 
had been collected, he marched round to the various 
cities endeavouring to persuade them to revolt, 
so that there was now open war, and Antonius 
was sent off to fight it out. 


* CE Cicero, m Cate. i. 5, 10. 
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AVI. The creatures of Catiline who had been left 
behind in the city were brought together and en- 
couraged by Cornelius Lentulus, surnamed Sura, a 
man of illustrious birth, but one who had led a low 
life and for his licentiousness had formerly been ex- 
pelled from the senate, though now he was serving 
as praetor for the second time, as is the custom with 
those who have recovered their senatorial dignity. 
It is said too that he got his surname of Sura for the 
following reason. In Sulla’s time he was quaestor 
and lost and wasted large amounts of the public 
moneys. Sulla was angry at this and demanded an ac- 
counting from him in the senate, whereupon Lentulus 
came forward with a very careless and contemptuous 
air and said that he would not give an aecount, but 
would offer his leg, as boys were accustomed to do 
when they were playing ball and made a miss. On 
this account he was surnamed Sura, for “sura”’ is 
the Roman word for deg. At another time, too, he 
was under prosecution and had bribed some of the 
jurors, and when he was acquitted by only two votes, 
he said that what he had given to the second juror 
was wasted money, since it would have sufficed if he 
had been acquitted by one vote only. 

Such was the nature of this man who had been 
stirred up by Catiline, and he was further corrupted 
by vain hopes held out to hiin by false prophets and 
jugglers. These recited forged oracles in verse pur- 
porting to come from the Sibylline books,! which set 
forth that three Cornelii were fated to be monarchs 
in Rome, two of whom had already fulfilled their 
destiny, namely, Cinna and Sulla, and that now to 


AeCl Cicero, 1m Cali. 111.4, 9. 
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him, the third and remaining Cornelius, the heavenly 
powers were come with a proffer of the monarchy, 
which he must by al] means accept, and not ruin his 
opportunities by delay, like Catiline. 

XVIII. Accordingly, it was no trifling or insignifi- 
eant plan which Lentulus was cherishing, nay, it was 
decided to kill all the senators and as many of the 
other citizens as they could, to burn down the city 
itself, and to spare no one except the children of 
Pompey ; these they were to seize and hold in their 
own custody and keep as hostages for their recon- 
ciliation with Pompey; for already there was current 
a wide-spread and sure report of his coming back 
from his great expedition. A night had also been 
fixed for the attempt, a night of the Saturnalia,! and 
swords, tow, and brimstone had been carried to the 
house of Cethegus and hidden there. Moreover, they 
had appointed a hundred men and assigned by lot as 
many quarters of Rome to each one severally, in 
order that within a short time many might play the 
incendiary and the city be everywhere in a blaze. 
Others, too, were to stop up the aqueducts and kill 
those who tried to bring water. 

But while this was going on, there chanced to be 
staying at Rome two ambassadors of the Allobroges, 
a nation which at that time was in a particularly evil 
plight and felt oppressed by the Roman sway. These 
men Lentulus and his partisans thought would be 
useful in stirring up Gaul to revolt, and therefore 
took them into the conspiracy. They also gave them 
letters to their senate, and letters to Catiline, making 

1 At the time of the conspiracy of Catiline the Saturnalia 
lasted only one day, December 19; in the time of Augustus 
three days were devoted to them (December 17-19). See the 
note on Sulla, xviii. 5. 
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the senate promises of freedom and urging Catiline to 
set the slaves free and march upon Rome. ‘They 
also sent with them to Catiline a certain Titus of 
Croton, who was to carry the letters. But the 
conspirators were unbalanced men who seldom met 
together without wine and women, while Cicero was 
following their schemes industriously, with sober 
judgement and surpassing sagacity; he also had 
many men outside of their conspiracy who kept 
watch upon their doings and helped him track 
them down, and he conferred secretly and confi- 
dentially with many who were supposed to belong 
to the conspiracy; he therefore came to know of 
their conference with the strangers, and, laying 
an ambush by night, he seized the man of Croton 
and his letters with the secret co-operation of the 
Allobroges.! 

XIX. At break of day, then, he assembled the 
senate in the temple of Concord, read the letters 
aloud, and examined the informers. Silanus Junius 
also said that certain ones had heard Cethegus de- 
clare that three consuls and four praetors were going 
to be taken off. Piso, too, a man of consular dignity, 
brought in other reports of a like nature. Moreover, 
Caius Sulpicius, one of the praetors, on being sent 
to the house of Cethegus, found in it many missiles 
and weapons, and a huge quantity of swords and 
knives, all newly sharpened. And finally, after the 
senate had voted immunity to the man of Croton on 
condition that he gave information, Lentulus was 
convicted, resigned his office (he was then praetor), 
and laying aside his purple-bordered toga in the 
senate, assumed in its placc a garment suitable to his 


Cr, Cicero, +m Cait. 11, 2. 4-6, 
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1 ae. for confinement under guard in their own houses 
(libera custodia). 
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predicament. He and his associates, therefore, were 
handed over to the praetors for custody without 
fetters.} 

It was now evening, and the people were waiting 
about the temple in throngs, when Cicero come forth 
and told his fellow-citizens what had been done.? 
They then escorted him to the house of a friend and 
neighbour, since his own was occupied by the women, 
who were celebrating inystcrious rites to a goddess 
whom the Romans call Bona Dea, and the Greeks, 
Gynaeceia. Sacrifice is offered to her annually in the 
house of the consul by his wife or his mother, in the 
presence of the Vestal Virgins. Cicero, then, having 
gone into his friend’s house, began to deliberate 
with himself—and he had only very few companions 
—what he should do with the men.? For he shrank 
from inflicting the extreme penalty, and the one 
befitting such great crimes, and he hesitated to do it 
because of the kindliness of his nature, and at the 
same time that he might not appear to make an 
excessive use of his power and to trample ruthlessly 
upon men who were of the highest birth and had 
powerful friends in the city; and if he treated them 
with less severity, he was afraid of the peril into 
which they would bring the state. For if they suffered 
any milder penalty than death, he was sure they 
would not be satisfied, but would break out into every 
extreme of boldness, having added fresh rage to 
their old villainy: and he himself would be thought 
unmanly and weak, especially as the multitude 
already thought him very far from courageous, 

XX. While Cicero was in this perplexity, a sign 


2 The third oration in Catilinam. 
3 Cf. Sallust’s Cutiline, 16. 
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was given to the women who were sacrificing. The 
altar, it seems, although the fire was already thought 
to have gone out, sent forth from the ashes and 
burnt bark upon it a great bright blaze. The rest 
of the women were terrified at this, but the sacred 
virgins bade Terentia the wife of Cicero go with 
all speed to her husband and tell him to carry 
out his resolutions in behalf of the country, since 
the goddess was giving him a great light on this 
path to safety and glory. So Terentia, who was 
generally of no mild spirit nor without natural 
courage, but an ambitious woman, and, as Cicero 
himself tells us,! more inclined to make herself a 
partner in his political perplexities than to share 
with him her domestic concerns, gave him this 
message and incited him against the conspirators ; 
so likewise did Quintus, his brother, and Publius 
Nigidius, one of his philosophical companions, ot 
whom he made the most and greatest use in his 
political undertakings. 

On the following day the senate discussed the 
punishment of the conspirators, and Silanus, who 
was the first to be asked to give his opinion, said 
that they ought to be taken to prison and there 
suffer extremest punishment. All the senators 
acceded to his opinion one after the other, until 
it came to Caius Caesar,? who afterwards became 
dictator. At this time, however, he was a young 
man still and at the very beginning of his rise to 
power, but in his public policy and his hopes he 
had already entered upon that road by which he 
changed the Roman state into a monarchy. His 


1 In some passage no longer extant. 
2 Cf. Cicero, in Cutil. iv. 4, 7. 
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designs were still unnoticed by the rest, but to 
Cicero he had given many grounds for suspicion, 
and yet no hold which could lead to his convic- 
tion, although many were heard to say that he had 
come near being caught by Cicero, but had eluded 
him. Some, however, say that Cicero purposely over- 
looked and neglected the information against him 
through fear of his friends and his power, since it 
was clear to every one that the other conspirators 
would be included in Caesar’s acquittal, rather than 
Caesar in their punishment. 

XXI. When, then, it was Caesar’s turn to give his 
opinion, he rose and declared it to be against putting 
the conspirators to death, but in favour of confiscating 
their property and removing them to whatever cities 
of Italy Cicero might deem best, there to be put in 
fetters and closely guarded until Catiline should be 
defeated. The proposal of Caesar was merciful and 
its author a very able speaker, and Cicero added 
no little weight to it. For when he rose to speak 
himself,! he handled the subject in both ways, now 
favouring the first proposal and now that of Caesar. 
All his friends, too, thinking that Caesar’s proposal 
was an advantageous one for Cicero, who would be 
less subject to censure if he did not put the conspira- 
tors to death, chose the second proposal rather, so 
that Silanus also changed his position and excused 
himself by saying that even his proposal had not 
meant death: for “extremest punishnient,”’ in the 
case of a Roman senator, meant the prison. Lutatius 
Catulus was the first to oppose the opinion which 
Caesar had given; then Cato followed him, helping 


’ The fourth oration in Catilinam. 
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' rapidvtos Bekker and Graux adopt the mapiévros (acqui- 


escung) of Coraés. 
2 rev awd THs Graux with M4: ris. 
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by the vehemence of his speech to fix suspicion upon 
Caesar, and filled the senate with angry resolution, 
so that a decree of death was passed upon the con- 
spirators. As regarded the confiscation of their pro- 
perty, however, Caesar made opposition, deeming it 
wrong that the merciful part of his own proposal 
should be rejected and the one part that was most 
severe adopted. And when many of the senators 
insisted upon it, he invoked the aid of the tribunes, 
but they would not listen to his appeal; Cicero him- 
self, however, yielded the point, and remitted that 
part of the vote which called for confiscation. 

XXII. Then he went with the senate to fetch the 
conspirators. ‘These were not all in the same place, 
but different praetors had different ones under guard. 
And first he took Lentulus from the Palatine hill 
and led him along the Via Sacra and through the 
middle of the forum, the men of highest authority 
surrounding him as a body-guard, and the people 
shuddering at what was being done and _ passing 
along in silence, and especially the young men, as 
though they thought they were being initiated with 
fear and trembling into some ancient mysteries of an 
aristocratic regime. When Cicero had passed through 
the forum and reached the prison, he delivered Len- 
tulus to the public executioner with the order to put 
him to death. Then Cethegus in his turn, and so 
each one of the others, he brought down to the 
prison and had him executed. And seeing that 
many members of the conspiracy were still assembled 
in the forum in ignorance of what had been done 
and waiting for night to come, with the idea that the 
inen were still living and might be rescued, he cried 
out to them with a loud voice and said: “They have 
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lived.” For thus the Romans who wish to avoid 
words of ill omen indicate death. 

It was now evening, and Cicero went up through 
the forum to his house, the citizens no longer escort- 
ing him on his way with silent decorum, but receiving 
him with cries and clapping of hands as he passed 
along, calling him the saviour and founder of his 
country. And many lights illuminated the streets, 
since people placed lamps and torches at their doors. 
The women, too, displayed lights upon the house- 
tops in honour of the man, and that they might see 
him going up to his home in great state under escort 
of the noblest citizens. Most of these had brought 
to an end great wars and entered the city in triumph, 
and had added to the Roman dominion no small 
extent of land and sea; but they now walked along 
confessing to one another that to many of the com- 
manders and generals of the time the Roman people 
were indebted for wealth and spoils and power, but 
for preservation and safety to Cicero alone, who had 
freed them from so peculiar and so great a peril. For 
it was not his preventing their schemes and punishing 
the schemers which seemed so wonderful, but his 
quenching the greatest of all revolutions with the 
fewest possible evils, without sedition and commotion. 
For most of those who had flocked to the standard 
of Catiline, as soon as they learned the fate of Len- 
tulus and Cethegus, deserted him and went away ; 
and Catiline, after a conflict with his remaining forces 
against Antonius, perished himself and his army with 
him.} 

XXIII. However, there were those who were 
ready to abuse Cicero for what he had done, and to 


1 Near the beginning of 62 B.c. 
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work him harm, and they had as leaders, among 
the magistrates-elect, Caesar as praetor, and Metellus 
and Bestia! as tribunes. When these assumed 
office, Cicero having still a few days of consular 
authority,? they would not permit him to harangue 
the people, but placing their benches so as to com- 
mand the rostra, would not suffer or allow him 
to speak; instead, they ordered him, if he wished, 
merely to pronounce the oath usual on giving 
up office, and then come down. Cicero accepted 
these terms and came forward to pronounce his oath ; 
and when he had obtained silence, he pronounced, 
not the usual oath, but one of his own and a new 
one, swearing that in very truth he had saved his 
country and maintained her supremacy. And all the 
people confirmed his oath for him. At this Caesar 
and the tribunes were still more vexed and contrived 
fresh troubles for Cicero. Among other things, a law 
was introduced by them for calling Pompey home 
with his army, in order, forsooth, that he might put 
down the arbitrary power of Ciccro. But Cato, who 
was tribune at this time, was a great help to Cicero 
and to the whole state, and opposed the measures of 
the other tribunes with an authority equal to theirs 
and a greater good repute. For he easily put a stop 
to their other projects, and so highly extolled the 
“arbitrary power” of Cicero in a speech to the 
people, that they voted him the greatest honours 
ever conferred and called him the father of his coun- 
try. For he was the first, as it seems, to receive this 

1 Bestia was tribune in 63 B.c., and could not have had 
any part in dictating the procedure of Cicero. 

2 Caesar, as praetor, assumed office January 1, 62 B.c., the 


day after Cicero laid down the consulship; but the new 
tribunes for the year 62 assumed office early in December of 63. 
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1 Cicero himself nowhere says this, nor does he mention 
Cato in connection with the title. In his oration in Pisonem, 
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title,) after Cato had given it to him before the 
people. 

XXIV. So at this time Cicero had the greatest 
power in the state, but he made himself generally 
odious, not by any base action, but by continually 
praising and magnifying himself, which made him 
hateful to many. For there could be no session 
either of senate or assembly or court of justice in 
which one was not obliged to hear Catiline and Len- 
tulus endlessly talked about. Nay, he even went so 
far as to fill his books and writings with these praises 
of himself; and he made his oratory, which was 
naturally very pleasant and had the greatest charm, 
irksome and tedious to his hearers, since this un- 
pleasant practice clung to him like a fatality. But 
nevertheless, although he cherislied so strong an am- 
bition, he was free from envying others, since he was 
most ungrudging in his encomiums upon his pre- 
decessors and contemporaries, as may be gathered 
from his writings. There are also many sayings of 
his on record which prove this; for instance, he said 
of Aristotle that he was a river of liquid gold,* and 
of the dialogues of Plato that Jupiter, were it his 
nature to use human speech, would thus discourse.° 
Theophrastus, too, he used to call his own special 
delight. And when he was asked which of the 
speeches of Demosthenes he thought the best, he 
replied, “the longest.” And yet some of those who 
pretend to be imitators of Demosthenes dwell much 
upon an expression which Cicero used in a letter to 
one of his friends, to the effect that in some parts of 


3, 6, he says that Quintus Catulus gave him the title in the 
Senate. 2 Acad. Prior. ii. 38, 119. 
3 Brutus, 31, 121 (si Graece loquatur). 
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his speeches Demosthenes nods; but of the great 
and admirable praises which he often bestows upon 
him, and of the fact that those speeches of his 
own to which he devoted most labour, namely, the 
speeches against Antony, were entitled by him 
Philippics, they say nothing. 

Moreover, of the men of his own time who were 
famous for eloquence or learning, there is not one 
whom he did not make more famous by what he said or 
wrote in favour ofhim. For Cratippus the Peripatetic 
he obtained the Roman citizenship from Caesar, now in 
power, and he also induced the council of the Areio- 
pagus to pass a decree requesting him to remain at 
Athens and discourse with the young men, and thus 
be an ornament to the city. Furthermore, there are 
Jetters from Cicero to Herodes, and others to his son, 
in which he urges them to study philosophy with 
Cratippus.t_ But Gorgias the rhetorician he censured 
for leading the young man into pleasures and drink- 
ing parties, and banished him from his son’s society.? 
This is almost the only one of his Greek letters 
(there is also a second, addressed to Pelops of By- 
zantium) which was written in a spirit of anger; and 
Gorgias he properly rebukes, if, as he was thought 
to be, he was worthless and intemperate ; but towards 
Pelops he shows a mean and querulous spirit for 
having neglected to obtain for him certain honorary 
decrees from the Byzantians. 

XXV. These complaints were characteristic of 


1 These letters are not extant. 

2 The younger Cicero, in a letter to Tiro (ad fam. xvi. 
21, 6). says that he had found Gorgias useful as a teacher of 
declamation, but had dismissed him in obedience to his 
father’s positive command, 
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ambition, as well as the fact that he was often led on 
by the cleverness of his speech to disregard propriety. 
For instance, he once served as advocate for Muna- 
tius, who was no sooner acquitted than he prosecuted 
a friend of Cicero’s, Sabinus, whereupon, it is said, 
Cicero was so transported with anger as to say: “ Was 
it, pray, on your own merits, Munatius, that you were 
acquitted, and not because I spread much darkness 
about the court when before there was light?” And 
again, he gained great applause by an encomium on 
Marcus Crassus from the rostra, and then a few days 
afterwards as publicly reviled him, whereupon Cras- 
sus said: “ What, did you not stand there yourself a 
day or two ago and praise me?” “ Yea,” said Cicero, 
“exercising my eloquence by way of practice on a 
bad subject.” Again, Crassus once said that no Crassus 
had lived in Rome to be older than sixty years, and 
then tried to deny it, exclaiming, “ What could have 
led me to say this?” ‘You knew,” said Cicero, 
“that the Romans would be delighted to hear it, and 
by that means you tried to court their favour.” And 
when Crassus expressed his satisfaction with the 
Stoics because they represented the good man as 
rich, “ Consider,’’ said Cicero, “whether your satis- 
faction is not rather due to their declaration that all 
things belong to the wise.”” Now, Crassus was ac- 
cused of covetousness. Again, one of the sons of 
Crassus who was thought to resemble a certain Axius, 
and on this account had brought his mother’s name 
into scandalous connection with that of Axius, once 
made a successful speech in the senate, and when 
Cicero was asked what he thought of him, he 
answered with the Greek words ‘‘ Axios Krassou.” ! 


1 « Worthy of Crassus.” 
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XXVI. When Crassus was about to set out for 
Syria, wishing that Cicero should be a friend rather 
than an enemy, he said to him in a friendly manner 
that he wished to dine with him; and Cicero readily 
received him into his house. Buta few days after- 
wards, when some friends interceded with him for Va- 
tinius, saying that the man sought reconciliation and 
friendship (for he was an enemy), “It surely cannot 
be,’ said Cicero, “that Vatinius also wishes to dine 
with me.” Such, then, was his treatment of Crassus. 
Now, Vatinius himself had swellings on his neck, and 
once when he was pleading a case Cicero called 
him a tumid orator, Again, after hearing that Va- 
tinius was dead, and then after a little learning for a 
surety that he was alive, “ Wretchedly perish, then,” 
said Cicero, “the wretch who lied!” And again, 
Caesar once got a decree passed that the land in 
Campania should be divided among his soldiers, and 
many of the senators were dissatisfied, and Lucius 
Gellius, who was about the oldest of them, declared 
that it should never be done while he was alive; 
whereupon Cicero said: “Let us wait, since Gellius 
does not ask for a long postponement.” There was 
a certain Octavius, too, who was reputed to be of 
African descent; te this man, who said at a certain 
trial that he could not hear Cicero, the orator replied : 
“And yet your ear is not without a perforation.” ! 
And when Metellus Nepos declared that Cicero had 
brought more men to death as a hostile witness than 
he had saved from it as an advocate, “ Yes,” said 
Cicero, “I admit that my credibility is greater than 
my eloquence.” Again, when a certain young man 
who was accused of having given his father poison in 


1 Usually the mark of a slave. 
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a cake put on bold airs and threatened to cover Cicero 
with abuse, “That,” said Cicero, “I would rather 
have from you than a cake.” There was Publius 
Sextius, too, who retained Cicero as an advocate in 
a case, along with others, and then wanted to do all 
the speaking himself, and would allow no one else a 
word ; when it was clear that he was going to be ac- 
quitted by the jurors and the vote was already being 
given, “ Use your opportunity to-day, Sextius,” said 
Cicero, “ for to-morrow you are going to be a nobody.” 
Publius Consta, too, who wanted to be a lawyer, but 
was ignorant and stupid, was once summoned by 
Cicero as witness in a case; and when he kept say- 
ing that he knew nothing, “ Perhaps,” said Cicero, 
“you think you are being questioned on points of 
law.” Again, in a dispute with Cicero, Metellus 
Nepos asked repeatedly “ Who is your father?” “In 
your case,” said Cicero, ‘‘ your mother has made the 
answer to this question rather difficult.” Now, the 
mother of Nepos was thought to be unchaste, and he 
himself a fickle sort of man. He once suddenly de- 
serted his office of tribune and sailed off to join 
Pompey in Syria, and then came back from there 
with even less reason. Moreover, after burying his 
teacher Philagrus with more than usual ceremony, 
he set upon his tomb a raven in stone; whereupon 
Cicero remarked: “In this you have acted more 
wisely than is your wont, for he taught you to fly 
rather than to speak.”” And again, when Marcus 
Appius prefaced his speech in a case by saying that 
his friend had begged him to exhibit diligence, 
eloquence, and fidelity, “And then,’ said Cicero, 
“are you so hard-hearted as to exhibit none of those 
great qualities which your friend demanded ?” 
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1 Adrastus, mythical king of Argos, gave his two daughters 
in marriage to Tydeus and Polyneices, both of whom were 
fugitives from their native cities, 
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AXVII. Now, this use of very biting jests against 
enemies or legal opponents seems to be part of 
the orator’s business; but his indiscriminate attacks 
for the sake of raising a laugh made many people 
hate Cicero. And I will give a few instances of 
this also. Marcus Aquinius, who had two sons-in- 
law in exile, he called Adrastus.1 Again, Lucius 
Cotta, who held the office of censor, was very fond of 
wine, and Cicero, when canvassing for the consulship, 
was a-thirst, and as his friends stood about him while 
he drank, said: “ You have good reason to fear that 
the censor will deal harshly with me—for drinking 
water.” And when he met Voconius escorting three 
very ugly daughters, he cried out :— 


“It was against the will of Phoebus that he begat 
children.”’ 2 


Again, when Marcus Gellius, who was thought to 
be of servile birth, had read letters to the senate 
in a loud and clear voice, “Do not marvel,” said 
Cicero, “he too is one of those who have cried 
aloud for their freedom.” * And when Faustus, the 
son of the Sulla who was dictator at Rome and 
placarded many people for death, got into debt, 
squandered much of his substance, and placarded 
his household goods for sale, Cicero said he liked 
this placarding better than his father’s. 

XXVIII. Asa consequence of this he became odious 
to many; and besides, the partisans of Clodius com- 
bined against him on the following ground. Clodius 
was a man of noble birth, young in years, but bold 

2 An iambic trimeter from some lost tragedy, perhaps the 
Ocdipus of Euripides (Nauck, T'rag. Graec. Frag.?, p. 911). 

3 A play upon the phrase (used of a slave) ‘‘ in libertatem 
reclamare.” 
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and presumptuous in spirit. This man, being in love 
with Pompeia, Caesar’s wife, got into his house 
secretly, by assuming the dress and guise of a lute- 
player; for the women of Rome were celebrating in 
Caesar's house that mysterious rite which men were 
not allowed to witness,! and no man was there; but 
being still a beardless youth Clodius hoped without 
being noticed to slip through to Pompeia along with 
the women. But since he got in at night and the 
house was large, he lost his way in the passages; and 
as he was wandering about, a maid of Aurelia, Caesar's 
mother, caught sight of him and asked him his name, 
Being thus compelled to speak, he said that he was 
looking for an attendant of Pompeia named Abra, 
whereupon the maid, perceiving that his voice was 
not that of a woman, raised a cry and called the 
women together. These shut the doors, searched 
carefully all about, and found Clodius, who had taken 
refuge in the chamber of the girl with whom he 
came into the house. The affair having become 
noised abroad, Caesar divorced Pompeia and had an 
action for sacrilege brought against Clodius. 

XXIX. Now, Cicero was a friend of Clodius, and 
in the affair of Catiline had found him a most eager 
co-worker and guardian of his person; but when 
Clodius replied to the charge against him by insist- 
ing that he had not even been in Rome at the time, 
but had been staying in places at the farthest 
remove from there, Cicero testified against him, 
declaring that Clodius had come to his house and 

1 Cf. chapter xix. 3, 
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jv Soka Kal Tats adhaus Svalv adehpais Th 
oud lev tov Krwdsov, wv Teptiav bev Mapevos 0 
‘PHE, Krwdiav d€ Méredros o Kenep eixev, Hv 
Kovadpaytiav * €xadovy, OTL TOV epactay Ts 
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7. 
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1 Kovadparrfay Sintenis with the MSS.; Kovadpayraplay Bek- 
ker, after Xylander and Du Soul (cf. Cic. pro Cael. 26, 
62, mulier quadrantaria). 
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consulted him on certain matters; which was true. 
However, it was thought that Cicero did not give 
his testimony for the truth’s sake, but by way of 
defence against the charges of his own wife Terentia. 
For there was enmity between her and Clodius on 
account of his sister Clodia, whom Terentia thought 
to be desirous of marrying Cicero and to be con- 
triving this with the aid of a certain Tullus; now, 
Tullus was a companion and an especial intimate of 
Cicero, and his constant visits and attentions to 
Clodia, who lived near by, made Terentia suspicious. 
So, being a woman of harsh nature, and having sway 
over Cicero, she incited him to join in the attack 
upon Clodius and give testimony against him. More- 
over, many men of the better class bore witness 
against Clodius for perjury, recklessness, bribery of 
the multitude, and debauching of women. And 
Lucullus actually produced female slaves who tes- 
tified that Clodius had commerce with his youngest 
sister when she was living with Lucullus as his wife. 
There was also a general belief that Clodius had 
intercourse with his other two sisters, of whom 
Tertia was the wife of Marcius Rex, and Clodia of 
Metellus Celer; the latter was called Quadrantia, 
because one of her lovers had put copper coins into 
a purse and sent them to her for silver, and the 
smallest copper coin was called “ quadrans.”’ It was 
with regard to this sister in particular that Clodius 
was in evil repute. However, since the people at 
this time set themselves against those who com 
bined and testified against him, the jurors were 
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1 Cf. also the Caesar, x. '7. Each juror was provided with. 
three tablets, on one of which was marked A (absolvo); ona 
second C (condemno); and ona third N.L. (non liquet). The 
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frightened and surrounded themselves with a guard, 
and most of them cast their voting-tablets with the 
writing on them confused.! But nevertheless those 
who were for acquittal appeared to be in the 
majority; and some bribery also was said to have 
been used. This led Catulus to say, when he met 
the jurors, “It was indeed as a measure of safety 
that you asked for your guard; you were afraid that 
someone would take your money away from you.” 2 
And Cicero, when Clodius told him that as a witness 
he had found no credit with the jurors, said: “ Nay, 
twenty-five of the jurors gave me credit, for so many 
voted against you; and thirty of them gave you no 
credit, for they did not vote to acquit you until they 
had got your money.”’3 Caesar, however, when sum- 
moned as a witness, gave no testimony against 
Clodius, and denied that he had condemned his wife 
for adultery, but said that he had put her away 
because Caesar’s wife must be free not only from 
shameful conduct, but even from shameful report. 
XXX. But Clodius, having escaped his peril, and 
having been chosen tribune,* at once began to 
attack Cicero, arraying and stirring up against him 
all things and all men alike. He won the favour 
of the people by benevolent laws, got large pro- 
vinces voted to each of the consuls (Macedonia to 
Piso, and Syria to Gabinius), brought many of the 
poorer class into organized political activity, and 
kept armed slaves about his person. Now, of the 
three men who at that time had most power, 


jurors voted hy placing one of these tablets in the urn, 
Plutarch must have misunderstood his source. 

2 Cf. Cicero, ad Att. i. 16, 5. 

3 Cf. Cicero, sbid. 16, 10. 4 For the year 58 B.c. 
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Crassus was an out-and-out foe of Cicero, Pompey 
was dallying with both, and Caesar was about to 
set out for Gaul with an army ; into Caesar’s favour, 
therefore, Cicero insinuated himself (although Caesar 
was not a friend, but an object of suspicion owing to 
the affair of Catiline), and asked to accompany him 
on his campaign as legate.1 But no sooner had 
Caesar granted the request than Clodius, seeing 
that Cicero was thus escaping his tribunicial 
power, pretended to be desirous of a reconciliation, 
and by laying the chief blame upon Terentia, and 
always speaking of Cicero in friendly terms and 
using kindly expressions about him, as one who 
bore him no hatred or even ill-will, but had mode- 
rate complaints to make of him in a friendly way, 
he altogether took away his fear, so that he declined 
the office of legate under Caesar and again applied 
himself to public matters. But at this conduct 
Caesar was exasperated, and encouraged Clodius 
against Cicero, and completely alienated Pompey 
from him, while he himself testified before the 
people that he did not think it right or lawful 
that men should be put to death without a trial, 
as in the case of Lentulus, Cethegus, and their 
accomplices. For this was the denunciation made 
against Cicero, and to this he was summoned to 
make answer. And so, being in peril of prosecution, 
he changed his attire,? and with his hair untrimmed 
went about supplicating the people. But Clodius 
met him everywhere in the streets, with a band 
of bold and insolent men about him, who made 
many unbridled jests upon Cicero’s change of attire, 


1 According to Cicero (ad Att. ii. 18, 3), it was Caesar who 
made the request. 2 Toa garb of mourning. 
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and often pelted him with mud and stones, and so 
interfered with his supplications to the people. 
XXXI. However, in the first place, nearly the 
whole body of knights changed their attire with 
Cicero, and as many as twenty thousand young men 
escorted him with their hair untrimmed and joined 
in his suppliant entreaties to the people;! and 
besides, when the senate had met in order to pass 
a vote that the people should change their dress 
in token of public calamity, and the consuls had 
opposed it, and Clodius was in arms about the 
senate-house, not a few of the senators ran out, 
rending their garments and crying aloud. But since 
“this sight awakened neither pity nor any mercy, 
but Cicero was obliged either to go into exile or 
to appeal to force and the sword against Clodius, 
he begged for aid from Pompey, who had purposely 
got out of the way and was staying at his country 
seat in the Alban hills. First Cicero sent Piso,? 
his son-in-law, to entreat for him; then he went 
up thither himself also. Pompey, however, on 
learning of his coming, could not endure to see 
him, for he felt a strong sense of shame towards 
the man who had made great struggles in his behalf 
and had often adopted a political course to please 
him; but since he was Caesar’s son-in-law, at his 
request he proved false to his old obligations, 
clipped out by another door, and so ran away from 
the interview. Thus betrayed by him and left 
desolate, Cicero fled for refuge to the consuls. 
Gabinius was always severe with him, but Piso dealt 


1 Cf. Cicero’s oration post red. ad Quir. 3, 8. 
2 Not the consul who is mentioned in xxx. 1 and below in 
§ 4, 
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with him more gently, advising him to stand aside 
and yield to the impetuous assaults of Clodius, to 
submit to the change in the times, and to become 
once more a saviour of his country when she was in- 
volved in seditions and misfortunes through Clodius. 

After getting such answer to his appeal, Cicero 
took counsel with his friends: Lucullus urged him 
to remain in the city, believing that he would 
prevail ; but others advised him to go into exile, 
believing that the people would quickly long for 
him when they were sated with the folly and 
madness of Clodius. This Cicero decided to do; 
so he took the statue of Minerva which had long 
stood in his house, and which he honoured exceed- 
ingly, carried it to the capitol,! and dedicated it 
there with the inscription “ ‘To Minerva, Guardian 
of Rome”; then, accepting an escort from his 
friends, about midnight he slipped out of the city, 
and set out on foot through Lucania, desiring to 
reach Sicily. 

XXXII. But as soon as it was known that he had 
fled, Clodius caused a vote of banishment to be passed 
upon him, and issued an edict that all men should 
refuse him fire and water and that no man should 
give him shelter within five hundred miles of Italy. 
Now, most men paid not the slightest heed to 
this edict out of respect for Cicero, and escorted 
him on his way with every mark of kindness ; 
but at Hipponium, a city of Lucania,? which is 
now called Vibo, Vibius, a Sicilian, who had 
profited much from Cicero’s friendship and_par- 
ticularly by being made prefect of engineers during 


1 Cf. Cicero, de leg. ii. 17, 42 ; ad fam. xii. 25, 1. 
2 Rather Bruttium. 
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his consulship, would not receive him in his house, 
but sent him word that he would assign him his 
country-place for residence; and Caius Vergilius, 
the praetor of Sicily, who had been on most inti- 
mate terms with Cicero, wrote him to keep away 
from Sicily.t Disheartened at this treatment, he 
set out for Brundisium, and from there tried to 
cross to Dyrrhachium with a fair breeze, but since 
he met a counter-wind at sea he came back the 
next day, and then set sail again. It is said, too, 
that after he had put in at Dyrrhachium and was 
about to land, there was an earthquake accompanied 
by a violent convulsion of the sea. Wherefore the 
soothsayers conjectured that his exile would not 
be lasting, since these were signs of change. But 
although many people visited him out of goodwill, 
and the Greek cities vied with one another in 
sending hin: deputations, still, he passed his time 
for the most part in dejection and great grief,? 
looking off towards Italy like a disconsolate lover, 
while in his spirit he became very petty and mean 
by reason of his misfortune, and was more humbled 
than one would have expected in a man who had 
enjoyed so lofty a discipline as his. And yet he 
often asked his friends not to call him an orator, 
but a philosopher, because he had chosen philosophy 
as all occupation, but used oratory merely as an 
instrument for attaining the needful ends of a 
political career. But public opinion has great power 
to wash away reason, like a dye, from the soul of 
man, and by force of familiar association to impress 
the feelings of the vulgar on those who engage 


1 Cf. Cicero, pro Plancio, 40, 95 ff. 
? As his letters to Atticus (ili, 8-21) show. 
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in political life, unless one is right well on his guard 
when he engages himself in things external, and 
is resolved to participate only in the things them- 
selves, and not in the feelings attendant upon 
them. 

XXXITI. As for Clodius, after driving Cicero away 
he burned down his villas, and burned down his 
house, and erected on its site a temple to Liberty ; 
the rest of his property he offered for sale and had it 
proclaimed daily, but nobody would buy anything. 
Being therefore formidable to the patricians, and 
dragging along with him the people, who indulged 
in great boldness and effrontery, he assailed Pompey, 
attacking fiercely some of the arrangements made by 
him on his expedition. The disgrace which this 
brought upon Pompey led him to reproach himself 
for his abandonment of Cicero; and changing front 
he used every effort to effect Cicero’s return, and so 
did his friends. But since Clodius opposed himself 
to this, the senate decided to ratify no measure that 
came up in the mean time and to do no public busi- 
ness, unless Cicero should be permitted to return.! 
During the consulship of Lentulus,? however, when 
the disorder went on increasing, so that tribunes 
were wounded in the forum and Quintus the brother 
of Cicero lay unnoticed for dead among the slain,’ 
the people began to change their minds, and Annius 
Milo, one of the tribunes, first ventured to prosecute 
Clodius for violence, and many joined themselves to 
Pompey both from the people and from the surround- 
ing cities. With these Pompey came forth, drove 


1 Cf. Cicero, pro Sest. 31, 67 f.; Plutarch, Pompey, xlix. 1-3. 
2 57 B.C. 
2 Cf. Cicero, pro Sest. 35, 75 f. 
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1 On the question of Cicero’s recall. 
2 Cf. Cicero, in Prsonem, 22, 52. | 
3 Cf. Cicero, post red. in sen. 15, 39. | 
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Clodius from the forum, and summoned the citizens 
to the vote.! And it is said that the people never 
passed any vote with such unanimity. The senate, 
too, vying with the people, wrote letters of thanks to 
all the cities which had ministered to Cicero during 
his exile, and decreed that his house and his villas, 
which Clodius had destroyed, should be restored at 
the public cost.? 

Thus Cicero came home in the sixteenth month 
after his exile; and so great was the joy of the cities 
and the eagerness of men to meet him that what 
was said by Cicero afterwards fell short of the truth. 
He said, namely, that Italy had taken him on her 
shoulders and carried him into Rome.? And there 
Crassus also, who was his enemy before his exile, now 
readily met him and was reconciled with him, to 
gratify his son Publius, as he said, who was an ardent 
admirer of Cicero. 

XXXIV. After allowing only a short time to pass 
and watching for an opportunity when Clodius was 
absent from the city, Cicero went up with a great 
company to the capitol, and there tore away and 
destroyed the tablets of the tribunes, in which were 
the records of their administration. When Clodius 
brought charges against him for this and Cicero 
argued that it was illegal for Clodius to pass from the 
ranks of the patricians into the tribunate,* and that 
therefore none of his acts was valid, Cato was in- 
dignant and spoke against Cicero; not that he 
approved of Clodius, nay, he was actually displeased 
at his political course, but he set forth that it was a 


4 Clodius had secured an adoption into a plebeian family 
in order to become a candidate for the tribuneship. Cf. 
Cicero, pro domo sua, 29, 77. 
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1 &y émavoato Graux with D (averavoaro M4): émravuuro. 
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strange and violent measure for the senate to vote 
the abrogation of so many acts and decrees, among 
which were those for his own administration in Cyprus 
and Byzantium. This led to an antagonism between 
him and Cicero which came to no open manifestation, 
but made their friendly treatment of one another 
less marked. 

XXXV. After this Clodius was killed by Milo;} 
and Milo, being prosecuted for murder, engaged 
Cicero as his advocate. But the senate was afraid 
that at the trial of Milo, who was a man of repute 
and high spirit, there might be a disturbance in the 
city, and therefore intrusted the superintendence 
of this and the other trials to Pompey, who was to 
furnish security for the city and the courts of jus- 
tice. So Pompey, while it was still night, posted his 
soldiers on the heights so as to command the forum, 
and Milo, fearing that Cicero might be disturbed at 
the unusual sight and conduct his case less success- 
fully, persuaded him to be brought in a litter to the 
forum and to wait there quietly until the jurors 
assembled and the court-room was filled. Now Cicero, 
as it would seem, was not only without courage under 
arms, but also felt fear when he began to speak, and 
in many trials he hardly ceased quivering and trem- 
bling after his eloquence had become high and sus- 
tained. When he was to plead for Licinius Murena 
in a case brought against him by Cato, and was 
ambitious to surpass Hortensius, who had made a 
successful plea, he took no rest at all during the 
night before, so that his lack of sleep and his great 
anxiety did him harm, and he was thought inferior 


1 Early in 52 8.c. For this year Pompey had been made 
sole consul, 
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to himself in his plea. And so at this time, when 
he came out of his litter to plead Milo’s cause and 
saw Pompey stationed on the heights as in a camp, 
and arms flashing all around the forum, he was con- 
founded and could scarcely begin his speech, for his 
body quivered and his voice faltered; whereas Milo 
showed the good courage of a brave man at the trial 
and had not deigned to let his hair go untrimmed or 
to change his attire to a dark one; and this seems 
most of all to have contributed to his condemnation. 
However, Cicero’s behaviour led men to think him 
devoted to his friends rather than cowardly. 
XXXVI. He became also one of the priests whom 
the Romans call Augurs, in place of the younger 
Crassus, who had died among the Parthians.!. Then 
the lot gave him Cilicia as his province, with an 
army of twelve thousand men-at-arms and twenty-six 
hundred horsemen, and he set sail,? with instructions 
to keep Cappadocia friendly and obedient to King 
Ariobarzanes. This he accomplished and arranged 
satisfactorily without war, and seeing that the Cili- 
cians, in view of the Parthian disaster to the Romans 
and the uprising in Syria, were in an agitated state, 
he pacified them by his mild government. Gifts he 
would not receive, not even when the kings offered 
them, and he relieved the provincials from the 
expense of entertainments; but he himself daily re- 
ceived men of pleasing accomplishments at banquets 
which were not expensive, although generous. His 
house, too, had no door-keeper, nor did anyone ever 
see him lying a-bed, but early in the morning he 
would stand or walk in front of his chamber and re- 
ceive those who came to pay him their respects. It is 


1 Tn 53 B.o, See the Crassus, chapter xxv. cul Gotan) bes ae 
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1 Ka:Afov Coraés, Bekker, and Graux, after Xylander: 
KexiAlou. 
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said, moreover, that he never ordered any man to be 
chastised with rods or to have his raiment torn from 
him, and that he never inflicted angry abuse or con- 
tumelious punishments. He discovered that much 
of the publie property had been embezzled, and by 
restoring it he made the cities well-to-do, and men 
who made restitution he maintained in their civil 
rights without further penalties. He engaged in 
war, too, and routed the robbers who made their 
homes on Mount Amanus;! and for this he was 
actually saluted by his soldiers as Imperator. When 
Caelius the orator asked Cicero to send him panthers 
from Cilicia for a certain spectacle at Rome, Cicero, 
pluming himself upon his exploits, wrote to him that 
there were no panthers in Cilicia; for they had fled 
to Caria in indignation because they alone were 
warred upon, while everything else enjoyed peace.? 
On his voyage back from his province he first 
touched at Rhodes, and then gladly spent some time 
at Athens in fond remembrance of his old pursuits 
in that place. Then, after associating with men who 
were foremost for their learning, and after greeting 
his old-time friends and intimates, and after receiving 
from Greece the tokens of admiration that were his 
due, he returned to Rome,’ where a violent inflamma- 
tion, as it were, was already forcing matters on 
towards the civil war. 

XXXVII. Accordingly, when the senators were 
voting him a triumph, he said he would more gladly 
follow in Caesar’s triumphal procession if matters 
could be settled ; and privately he gave much advice 


+ Cf. Cicero, ad fam. ii. 10, 2 f. 
Ad fame uy 1,2. 
3 January 4, 49 B.o. Cf. ad fum. xvi. 11, 2f. 
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to Caesar by letter, and much to Pompey in person 
by way of personal entreaty, trying to mollify and 
pacify each of them. But when things were past 
healing, and Caesar was advancing upon the city, and 
Pompey did not stay there, but abandoned the city 
in the company of many good men, Cicero did not 
take part in this flight, and was thought to be attach- 
ing himself to Caesar. And it is clear that his judge- 
ment drew him strengly in both directions and that 
he was in distress. For he writes in his letters that 
he knew not which way he ought to turn, since 
Pompey had honourable and good grounds for going 
to war, while Caesar managed matters better and 
had more ability to save himself and _ his friends; he 
therefore knew from whom he should flee, but not to 
whom he should flee.! And when Trebatius, one of the 
companions of Caesar, wrote him a letter stating that 
Caesar thought he ought above all things to range 
himself on his side and share his hopes, but that if 
he declined to do this by reason of his age, he ought 
to go to Greece and take up a quiet life there out of 
the way of both, Cicero was amazed that Caesar him- 
self did not write, and replied in a passion that he 
would do nothing unworthy of his political career. 
Such, then, is the purport of his letters. 

XXXVIIT. But when Caesar set out for Spain, 
Cicero at once sailed to Pompey.? The rest of 
Pompey’s followers were glad to see him, but when 
Cato saw him, he privately blamed him much for 
attaching himself to Pompey. In his own case, 
Cato said, it was not honourable to abandon the 

1 Ego vero quem fugiam habeo, quem sequar non habeo 
(ad Ate. viii. 7, 2). 

2 In April, 49 B.c., Caesar set out for Spain, and in June 
Cicero sailed for Greece. 
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line of public policy which he had chosen from 
the beginning; but Cicero, though he was of more 
service to his country and his friends if he remained 
at home without taking sides and accommodated 
himself to the issue of events, without any reason 
and under no compulsion had made himself an 
enemy of Caesar, and had come thither to share 
in their great danger. 

By these words the purpose of Cicero was upset, 
as well as by the fact that Pompey made no great 
use of him. But he was himself to blame for this, 
since he made no denial that he was sorry he had 
come, made light of Pompey’s preparations and 
showed a lurking displeasure at his plans, and did 
not refrain from jests and witty remarks about his 
comrades in arms; nay, although he himself always 
went about in the camp without a smile and 
scowling, still he made others laugh in spite of 
themselves. And it will be well to give a few 
instances of this also. When Domitius, then, was 
advancing to a post of command a man who was 
no soldier, with the remark that he was gentle 
in his disposition and prudent, “Why, then,” said 
Cicero, “do you not keep him as a guardian of your 
children?” And when certain ones were praising 
Theophanes the Lesbian, who was prefect of engi- 
neers in the camp, because he had given excellent 
consolation to the Rhodians on the loss of their 
fleet, ““What a great blessing it is,’ said Cicero, 
“to have a Greek as prefect!”’ Again, when Caesar 
was successful for the most part and in a way was 
laying siege to them,! Lentulus said he had heard 


1 At Dyrrhachium. See the Caesar, xxxix.; Caesar, B.C. 
iii. 41-55, 
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that Caesar’s friends were gloomy, to which Cicero 
replied: “You mean that they are ill-disposed to 
Caesar.’ And when a certain Marcius, who had 
recently come from Italy, spoke of a report which 
prevailed in Rome that Pompey was_ besieged, 
“ And then,’ said Cicero, “did you sail off that 
you might see with your own eyes and believe?” 
Again, after the defeat, when Nonnius said they 
ought to have good hopes, since seven eagles were 
left in the camp of Pompey, ‘ Your advice would 
be good,” said Cicero, “if we were at war with 
jackdaws.” And when Labienus, insisting on cer- 
tain oracles, said that Pompey must prevail, “ Yes,” 
said Cicero, “this is the generalship that has now 
cost us our camp.” 

XAXIX. However, after the battle at Pharsalus,! 
in which Cicero took no part because of illness, had 
been fought, and Pompey was in flight, Cato, who 
had a considerable army aud a large fleet at Dyr- 
rhachium, asked Cicero to take the command in 
accordance with custom and because of his superior 
consular rank. But Cicero rejected the command 
and was altogether averse to sharing in the cam- 
paign, whereupon he came near being killed; for 
the young Pompey and his friends called him a 
traitor and drew their swords upon him, and that 
would have been the end of him had not Cato inter- 
posed and with difficulty rescued him and sent him 
away from the camp.2 So Cicero put in at Brun- 
disium and tarried there, waiting for Caesar, who 
was delayed by his affairs in Asia and Egypt. But 
when word was brought that Caesar had landed at 


1 In August, 48 B.c. 
2 Cf. Cato the Younger, lv. 3. 
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Tarentum! and was coming round by land from 
there to Brundisium, Cicero hastened to meet him, 
being not altogether despondent, but feeling shame 
to test in the presence of many witnesses the 
temper of a man who was an enemy and victorious. 
However, there was no need that he should do 
or say anything unworthy of himself. For Caesar, 
when he saw him approaching far in advance of the 
rest, got down and embraced him and journeyed on 
for many furlongs conversing with him alone. And 
after this he continued to show him honour and 
kindness, so that in his reply to the encomium upon 
Cato which Cicero wrote he praised Cicero’s elo- 
quence and his life, as most resembling that of 
Pericles and Theramenes. Now, the discourse of 
Cicero was entitled “Cato,” and that of Caesar 
“ Anti-Cato.” 

It is said also that when Quintus Ligarius was 
under prosecution because he had been one of the 
enemies of Caesar, and Cicero was his advocate, 
Caesar said to his friends: “ What is to prevent our 
hearing a speech from Cicero after all this while, 
since Ligarius has long been adjudged a villain and 
an enemy?’ But when Cicero had begun to speak 
and was moving his hearers beyond measure, and his 
speech, as it proceeded, showed varying pathos and 
amazing grace, Caesar’s face often changed colour 
and it was manifest that all the emotions of his soul 
were stirred ; and at last, wlien the orator touched 
upon the struggles at Pharsalus,? he was so greatly 
affected that his body shook and he dropped from 
his hand some of his documents. At any rate he 
acquitted Ligarius under compulsion. 


1 In September, 47 B.c 2 Cf. pro Ligurio, 9, 27 f. 
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1 In Latin, respectively, visum (conceptton), assensio(assent), 
assensionis retentio (withholding of assent), comprehensio 
(perception), individuum (atom), vacuum (void); ‘‘ameres” 
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XL. After this, when the government had been 
changed to a monarchy, Cicero abstained from 
public affairs and devoted his time to those of the 
young men who wished to study philosophy, and 
mainly from his intimacy with these, since they 
were of the highest birth and standing, he was once 
more very influential in the state. He made it his 
business also to compose and translate philosophical 
dialogues, and to render into Latin the several terms 
of dialectics and natural philosophy; for he it was, 
as they say, who first, or principally, provided Latin 
names for “ phantasia,”’ “synkatathesis,” ‘“epokhe,’ 
and “katalepsis,” as well as for ‘“ atomon,”’ 
“ameres,’ “kenon,’! and many others like these, 
contriving partly by metaphors and partly by new 
and fitting terms to make them intelligible and 
familiar. His facility in verse-making, too, he em- 
ployed to divert himself. It is said, indeed, that 
when he applied himself to such work, he would 
make five hundred verses in a night. 

During this time, then, he lived for the most part 
at his country-seat in Tusculum, and he used te 
write to his friends that he was living the life of 
Laertes,? either jesting, as was his wont, or because 
his ambition filled him with a desire for public 
activity and made him dissatisfied with the turn 
things had taken. He rarely went down to the 
city, and then only to pay court to Caesar, and he 
was foremost among those who advocated Caesar’s 
honours and were eager to be ever saying something 
new about him and his measures. Of this sort is 


(indivisible), with its Latin equivalent, does not occur in the 
extant works of Cicero (Gudeman), 
2 Cf. Odyssey, i. 189 ff. 
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what he said about the statues of Pompey. These 
Caesar ordered to be set up again after they had 
been thrown down and taken away; and they were 
set up again. What Cicero said was that by this act 
of generosity Caesar did indeed set up the statues of 
Pompey, but firmly planted his own also. 

XLI. He purposed, as we are told, to write a 
comprehensive history of his native country, com- 
bining with it many Greek details, and introducing 
there all the tales and myths which he had col- 
lected ; but he was prevented by many public affairs 
which were contrary to his wishes, and by many 
private troubles, most of which seem to have been 
of his own choosing. For in the first place he 
divorced his wife Terentia because he had been neg- 
lected by her during the war, so that he set out in 
lack of the necessary means for his journey, and 
even when he came back again to Italy did not find 
her considerate of him. For she did not come to 
him herself, although he tarried a long time at 
aeabaibetent, and wiicn her daughter, a young girl,} 
made the long journey thither, she supplied her 
with no fitting escort and with no means; nay, she 
actually stripped and emptied Cicero’s house of all 
that it contained, besides incurring many large 
debts. These, indeed, are the most plausible 
reasons given for the divorce. Terentia, however, 
denied that these were the reasons, and Cicero him- 
self made her defence a telling one by marrying 
shortly afterwards a maiden.2. This he did, as 
Terentia asserted, out of love for her youthful 
beauty; but as Tiro, Cicero’s freedman, has written, 


1 Tullia was old enough to have lost her first husband and 
married a second (§ 5). 2 Publilia, of patrician family. 
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1 gfro: Graux, after Volkmann: g:Adgopor. 
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to get means for the payment of his debts. For the 
girl was very wealthy, and Cicero had been left her 
trustee and had charge of her property. So since 
he owed many tens of thousands he was persuaded 
by his friends and relatives to marry the girl, old as 
he was, and to get rid of his creditors by using her 
money. But Antony, who spoke of the marriage in 
his replies to Cicero’s Philippics, says that he cast 
out of doors the wife with whom he had grown old, 
and at the same time makes witty jibes upon the 
stay-at-home habits of Cicero, who was, he said, 
unfit for business or military service. Not long after 
Cicero’s marriage his daughter died in child-birth at 
the house of Lentulus, to whom she had been mar- 
ried after the death of Piso, her former husband. 
His friends came together from all quarters to 
comfort Cicero; but his grief at his misfortune was 
excessive, so that he actually divorced the wife he 
had wedded, because she was thought to be pleased 
at the death of Tullia. 

XLII. Such, then, were Cicero’s domestic affairs. 
But in the design that was forming against Caesar 
he took no part, although he was one of the closest 
companions of Brutus and was thought to be dis- 
tressed at the present and to long for the old state 
of affairs more than anybody else. But the con- 
spirators feared his natural disposition as_ being 
deficient in daring, and his time of life, in which 
courage fails the strongest natures. And so, when 
the deed had been accomplished by the partisans of 
Brutus and Cassius,! and the friends of Caesar were 
combining against the perpetrators of it, and it was 
feared that the city would again be plunged into civil 


1 On the Ides of March, 44 B.c. 
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wars, Antony, as consul, convened the senate and 
said a few words about concord, while Cicero, after a 
lengthy speech appropriate to the occasion, per- 
suaded the senate to imitate the Athenians! and 
decree an amnesty for the attack upon Caesar, and 
to assign provinces to Cassius and Brutus. But none 
of these things came to pass. For when the people, 
who of themselves were strongly moved to pity, saw 
Caesar's body carried through the forum, and when 
Antony showed them the garments drenched with 
blood and pierced everywhere with the swords, they 
went mad with rage and sought for the murderers 
in the forum, and ran to their houses with fire- 
brands in order to set them ablaze. For this danger 
the conspirators were prepared beforehand and so 
escaped it,” but expecting others many and great, 
they forsook the city. 

ALI. At once, then, Antony was highly elated, 
and all men were fearful that he would make 
himself sole ruler, and Cicero most fearful of all. 
For Antony saw that Cicero’s power in the state 
was reviving, and knew that he was attached to 
Brutus and his party, and was therefore disturbed 
at his presence in the city. And besides, they had 
previously been somewhat suspicious of one another 
because of the marked difference in their lives. 
Fearing these things Cicero at first was inclined 
to sail to Syria with Dolabella, as his legate; but 
the consuls elect to succeed Antony,? Hirtius and 
Pansa, who were good men and admirers of Cicero, 
begged him not to desert them, and undertook 


1 These declared a general amnesty after the overthrow of 
the Thirty Tyrants by Thrasybulus in 403 B.c, 
2 Cf. Plutarch’s Brutus, chapter xx. * In 43 B.c. 
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to put down Antony if Cicero would remain at 
Rome. So Cicero, who neither distrusted nor 
trusted them altogether, let Dolabella go without 
him, and after agreeing with Hirtius and Pansa 
to spend the summer at Athens, and to come back 
again when they had assumed office, set off by 
himself. But there was some delay about his 
voyage, and, as is often the case, new and unex- 
pected reports came from Rome, to the effect that 
Antony had undergone a wonderful change and was 
doing and administering everything to please the 
senate, and that matters needed only Cicero’s 
presence to assume the best possible complexion ; 
he therefore blamed himself for his excessive 
caution and turned back again to Rome. And in 
his first expectations he was not disappointed ; for 
a great crowd of people, moved with joy and 
longing for him, poured forth to meet him, and 
almost a day’s time was consumed in the friendly 
greetings given him at the gates and as he entered 
the city. On the following day, however, when 
Antony convened the senate and invited him to be 
present, Cicero did not come, but kept his bed, 
pretending to be indisposed from fatigue. The 
truth, however, seemed to be that he was afraid 
of a plot against him, in consequence of some sus- 
picion and of information that had unexpectedly 
come to him on the road. But Antony was indig- 
nant at the implication and sent soldiers with orders 
to bring Cicero or burn down his house; but since 
many opposed this course and entreated him to 
desist, he did so, after merely taking sureties. And 
thenceforward they kept up this attitude, quietly 
ignoring one another and mutually on their guard, 
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until the young Caesar came from Apollonia,! 
assumed the inheritance of the elder Caesar, and 
engaged in a dispute with Antony concerning the 
twenty-five million drachmas which Antony was de- 
taining from the estate.” 

ALIV. After this, Philip, who had married the 
mother, and Marcellus, who had married the sister of 
the young Caesar, came with the young man to Cicero 
and made a compact that Cicero should give Caesar 
the influence derived from his eloquence and political 
position, both in the senate and before the people, 
and that Caesar should give Cicero the security to be 
derived from his wealth and his armed forces. For 
already the young man had about him many of the 
soldiers who had served under the elder Caesar. It 
was thought, too, that there was a stronger reason 
why Cicero readily accepted the young man’s friend- 
ship. For it would appear that while Pompey and 
Caesar were still living Cicero dreamed that some- 
one invited the sons of the senators to the Capitol, 
on the ground that Jupiter was going to appoint one 
of their number ruler of Rome; and that the citizens 
eagerly ran and stationed themselves about the tem- 
ple, while the youths, in their purple-bordered togas, 
seated themselves there in silence. Suddenly the 
door of the temple opened, and one by one the 
youths rose and walked round past the god, who 
revicwed them all and sent them away sorrowing. 
But when this young Caesar advanced into his pre- 
sence the god stretched out his hand and said: “O 
Romans, ye shall have an end of civil wars when this 
youth has become your ruler.” By such a dream as 


1 Where he was studying. 
* Caesar's widow had made Autony guardian of the estate. 
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this, they say, Cicero had impressed upon him the 
appearance of the youth, and retained it distinctly, 
but did not know him.! The next day, however, 
as he was going down to the Campus Martius, the 
youths, who had just finished exercising there, were 
coming away, and the youth of his dream was seen 
by Cicero for the first time, and Cicero, amazed, 
inquired who his parents were. Now, his father was 
Octavius, a man of no great prominence, but his 
mother was Attia, a daughter of Caesar’s sister. For 
this reason Caesar, who had no children of his own, 
willed his property and his family name to him. 
After this, it is said, Cicero took pains to converse 
with the youth when they met, and the youth 
welcomed his kind attentions; and indeed it 
happened that he was born during Cicero’s con- 
sulship. 

XLV. These, then, were the reasons that were 
mentioned ; but it was Cicero’s hatred for Antony in 
the first place, and then his natural craving for 
honour, that attached him to the young Caesar, since 
he thought to add Caesar’s power to his own political 
influence. And indeed the young man carried his 
court to him so far as actually to call him father. 
At this Brutus was very angry, and in his letters to 
Atticus attacked Cicero, saying that in paying court 
to Caesar through fear of Antony he was plainly not 
obtaining liberty for his country, but wooing a kind 
master for himself? However, Brutus took up 


1 According to Dion Cassius (xlv. 2) and Suetonius (Divus 
Augustus, 94), Cicero dreamed that Octavius was let down 
from heaven by a chain of gold, and presented with a whip 
by Jupiter. 

2 Cicero, ad Brutum, i. 17, 5 (Brutus to Atticus), 
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Cicero’s son who was studying philosophy at Athens, 
gave him a command, and achieved many successcs 
through his instrumentality.! 

Cicero’s power in the city reached its greatest 
height at this time, and since he could do what he 
pleased, he raised a successful faction against Antony, 
drove him out of the city, and sent out the two 
consuls, Hirtius and Pansa, to wage war upon him, 
while he persuaded the senate to vote Caesar the 
lictors and insignia of a praetor, on the ground that 
he was fighting in defence of the country. But after 
Antony had been defeated,” and, both consuls having 
died after the battle, the forces had united under 
Caesar, the senate became afraid of a young man 
who had enjoyed such brilliant good fortune, and 
endeavoured by honours and gifts to call his troops 
away from him and to circumscribe his power, on the 
ground that there was no need of defensive armies 
now that Antony had taken to flight. Under these 
circumstances Caesar took alarm and secretly sent 
messengers to Cicero begging and urging him to 
obtain the consulship for them both, but to manage 
affairs as he himself thought best, after assuming the 
office, and to direct in all things a youthful colleague 
who only craved name and fame. And Caesar him- 
self admitted afterwards that it was the fear of having 
his troops disbanded and the danger of finding him- 
self left alone which led him to make use in an 
emergency of Cicero’s love of power, by inducing him 
to sue for the consulship with his co-operation and 
assistance in the canvass. 

1 Cf. the Brutus, xxiv. 2; xxvi. 3. 

2 Near Mutina, a city in Gallia Cispadana, early in the 


year 43 B.c. Octavius Caesar acted in conjunction with the 
two consuls, Cf. Appian, B.C., in. 71. 
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XLVI. Here, indeed, more than at any other time, 
Cicero was led on and cheated, an old man by a 
young man. He assisted Caesar in his canvass and 
induced the senate to favour him. For this he was 
blamed by his friends at the time, and shortly aftei- 
wards he perceived that he had ruined himself and 
betrayed the liberty of the people. For after the 
young man had waxed strong and obtained the con- 
sulship,! he gave Cicero the go-by, and after making 
friends with Antony and Lepidus and uniting his 
forces with theirs, he divided the sovereignty with 
them, like any other piece of property. And a list 
was made out by them of men who must be put to 
death, more than two hundred in number. The pro- 
scription of Cicero, however, caused most strife in 
their debates, Antony consenting to no terms unless 
Cicero should be the first man to be put to death, 
Lepidus siding with Antony, and Caesar holding out 
against them both. They held secret meetings by 
themselves near the city of Bononia for three days, 
coming together in a place at some distance from the 
camps and surrounded by ariver. It is said that for 
the first two days Caesar kept up his struggle to save 
Cicero, but yielded on the third and gave him up. 
The terms of their mutual concessions were as follows. 
Caesar was to abandon Cicero, Lepidus his brother 
Paulus, and Antony Lucius Caesar, who was his uncle 
on the mother’s side. So far did anger and fury lead 
them to renounce their human sentiments, or rather, 
they showed that no wild beast is more savage than 
man when his passion is supplemented by power. 

XLVII. ‘While this was going on, Cicero was at his 
own country-seat in Tusculum, having his brother with 


1 In August, 43 B.c., when only twenty years of age. 
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him; but when they learned of the proscriptions they 
determined to remove to Astura, a place of Cicero’s 
on the sea-coast, and from there to sail to Brutus in 
Macedonia ; for already a report was current that he 
was in force there. So they were carried along in 
litters, being worn out with grief; and on the way 
they would halt, and with their litters placed side by 
side would lament to one another. But Quintus was 
the more dejected and began to reflect upon his 
destitute condition; for he said that he had taken 
nothing from home, nay, Cicero too had seanty pro- 
vision for the journey; it was better, then, he said, 
that Cicero should press on in his flight, but that he 
himself should get what he wanted from home and 
then hasten after him. This they decided to do, and 
after embracing one another and weeping aloud, they 
parted. 

So then Quintus, not many days afterwards, was 
betrayed by his servants to those who were in search 
of iim, and put to death, together with his son. 
But Cicero was brought to Astura, and finding a 
vessel there he embarked at once and coasted along 
as far as Circaeum, with the wind in his favour. 
From there his pilots wished to set sail at once, but 
Cicero, whether it was that he feared the sea, or had 
not yet altogether given up his trust in Caesar, went 
ashore and travelled along on foot a hundred furlongs 
in the direction of Rome. But again losing resolution 
and changing his mind, he went down to the sea at 
Astura. And there he spent the night in dreadful 
and desperate calculations; he actually made up his 
mind to enter Caesar's house by stealth, to slay him- 
self upon the hearth, and so to fasten upon Caesar an 
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1 roAAG Graux, after Coraés : taAAa. 
2 Kant: Coraés and Bekker, after Wyttenbach ; Ka:jras 
Sintenis (in notes), and Graux ; Kazitas MSS. 
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avenging daemon. But a fear of tortures drove him 
from this course also; then, revolving in his mind 
many confused and contradictory purposes, he put 
himself in the hands of his servants to be taken by 
sea to Caieta, where he had lands and an agreeable 
retreat in summer time, when the breath of the 
Etesian winds is most pleasant. 

The place has also a temple of Apollo, a little 
above the sea. From thence a flock of crows flew 
with loud clamour towards the vessel of Cicero as it 
was rowed towards land; and alighting on either end 
of the sail-yard, some cawed, and others pecked at 
the ends of the ropes, and everybody thought that 
the omen was bad. Nevertheless Cicero landed, and 
going to his villa lay down to rest. Then most of 
the crows perched themselves about the window, 
cawing tumultuously, but one of them flew down 
upon the couch where Cicero lay with muffled head, 
and with its beak, little by little, tried to remove the 
garment from his face. The servants, on seeing this, 
rebuked themselves for waiting to be spectators of 
their master’s murder, while wild beasts came to 
his help and cared for him in his undeserved mis- 
fortune, but they themselves did nothing in his 
defence. So partly by entreaty, and partly by force, 
they took him and carried him in his litter towards 
the sea. 

XLVIIT. But meantime his assassins came to the 
villa, Herennius a centurion, and Popillius a tribune, 
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who had once been prosecuted for parricide and de- 
tended by Cicero; and they had helpers. After they 
had broken in the door, which they found closed, 
Cicero was not to be seen, and the inmates said they 
knew not where he was. Then, we are told, a youth 
who had been liberally educated by Cicero, and who 
was a freedman of Cicero’s brother Quintus, Philo- 
logus by name, told the tribune that the litter was 
being carried through the wooded and shady walks 
towards the sea. The tribune, accordingly, taking a 
few helpers with him, ran round towards the exit, 
but Herennius hastened on the run through the 
walks, and Cicero, perceiving him, ordered the ser- 
vants to set the litter down where they were. Then 
he himself, clasping his chin with his left hand, as 
was his wont, looked steadfastly at his slayers, his 
head all squalid and unkempt, and his face wasted 
with anxiety, so that most of those that stood by 
covered their faces while Herennius was slaying 
him. For he stretched his neck forth from the litter 
and was slain, being then in his sixty-fourth year.! 
Herennius cut off his head, by Antony’s command, 
and his hands—the hands with which he wrote the 
Philippics. For Cicero himself entitled his speeches 
against Antony ‘‘ Philippics,’ and to this day the 
documents are called Philippics. 

XLIX. When Cicero’s extremities were brought 
to Rome, it chanced that Antony was conducting 
an election, but when he heard of their arrival and 
saw them, he cried out, “ Now let our proscriptions 
have an end.” Then he ordered the head and 
hands to be placed over the ships’ beaks on the 


1 Ciccro was murdered ou the seventh of December, 43 B.c. 
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rostra, a sight that made the Romans shudder; for 
they thought they saw there, not the face of Cicero, 
but an image of the soul of Antony. However, he 
showed at least one sentiment of fair dealing in the 
case when he handed over Philologus to Pomponia, 
the wife of Quintus. And she, having got the 
man into her power, besides other dreadful punish- 
ments which she inflicted upon him, forced him 
to cut off his own flesh bit by bit and roast it, 
and then ‘to eat it. This, indeed, is what some 
of the historians say; but Cicero’s own freedman, 
Tiro, makes no mention at all of the treachery of 
Philologus. 

I learn that Caesar, a long time after this, paid a 
visit to one of his daughter’s sons; and the boy, 
since he had in his hands a book of Cicero’s, was 
terrified and sought to hide it in his gown; but 
Caesar saw it, and took the book, and read a great 
part of it as he stood, and then gave it back to the 
youth, saying: “ A learned man, my child, a learned 
man and a lover of his country.” Moreover, as soon 
as he had finally defeated Antony,! and when he 
was himself consul, he chose Cicero’s son as _ his 
colleague in the office, and it was in his consulship 
that the senate took down the statues of Antony, 
made void the other honours that had been paid 
him, and decreed besides that no Antony should 
have the name of Marcus. Thus the heavenly 
powers devolved upon the family of Cicero the final 
steps in the punishment of Antony. 


1 At Alexandria, in 30 B.c. (see the Antony, Ixxxi. 1 f.). 
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COMPARISON OF DEMOSTHENES AND 
CICERO 


I. THesr, then, are the memorable incidents in 
the recorded careers of Demosthenes and Cicero 
which have come to our knowledge. And though 
[ have renounced the comparison of their oratorical 
styles,! yet this, I think, ought not to be left unsaid, 
namely, that Demosthenes devoted to the rhetorical 
art all the powers of speech which he possessed by 
nature or acquired by practice, surpassing in force 
and effectiveness his rivals in forensic and judicial 
pleading, in pomp and majesty of utterance the 
professional declaimers, and in precision and _ skill 
the sophists; Cicero, on the other hand, became 
widely learned and had a variety of interest in the 
pursuit of letters, and left behind him not a few 
philosophical treatises of his own conforming to 
the fashion of the Academy; indeed, even in the 
speeches which he wrote for the forum and the 
courts he clearly desires to display by the way a 
considerable acquaintance with letters. 

It is possible, too, to get a glimpse of the 
character of each in his style of speaking. For 
that of Demosthenes, which had no prettiness or 
pleasantry, and was condensed with a view to power 
and earnestness, did not smell of lamp-wicks, as 
Pytheas scoffingly said,? but of water-drinking and 
anxious thought, and of what men called the bit- 
terness and sullenness of his disposition; whereas 
Cicero was often carried away by his love of jesting 


1 See the Demosthenes, iii. 1. 
2 Cf. the Demosthenes, vili. 3. 
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1 KatAfov Coraés, Bekker, and Graux, after Wyttenbach : 


KextAfov. 
2 aréXecnev With Graux and Bekker, after Coraés: améAcwev, 
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into scurrility, and when, to gain his ends in his 
cases, he treated matters worthy of serious attention 
with ironical mirth and pleasautry, he was careless 
of propriety. Thus, in his defence of Caelius, he 
said that his client, surrounded as he was by great 
luxury and extravagance, did nothing out of the 
way when indulging in pleasures; for not to enjoy 
what is in one’s possession was madness, he said, 
particularly when the most eminent philosophers 
assert that true happiness consists in pleasure.!} 
And we are told that when Cato prosecuted Murena, 
Cicero, who was then consul, defended him, and 
because of Cato’s beliefs made much fun of the 
Stoic sect, in view of the absurdities of their so- 
called paradoxes ;? and when loud laughter spread 
from the audience to the jurors, Cato, with a quiet 
smile, said to those who sat by: “ What a funny man 
we have, my friends, for consul!’’ And it would 
seem that Cicero was naturally prone to laughter 
and fond of jesting ; his face, too, was smiling and 
peaceful. But in that of Demosthenes there was 
always a certain intense seriousness, and this look 
of thoughtfulness and anxiety he did not easily lay 
aside. "For this reason his enemies, as he himself 
says,” cailed him morose and ill-mannered. 

II. Still further, then, in their writings it is pos- 
sible to see that the one touches upon his own 
praises cautiously and so as not to give offence, 
when there was need of this for some weightier 
end, while on other occasions he is eareful and 
moderate ; whereas Cicero’s immoderate boasting of 


1 Cf. Cicero, pro Caelio, 12, 28; but Plutarch’s interpreta- 
tion does Cicero great injustice. CE. Pig oo. 
2 Cf. pro Murena, 29-31. 3 In Phil. ii. 30. 
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1 §¢’ abrov Graux with M®; bn’ adrov. 
2 peyadompenéatepos With Bekker, after Stephanus: peya- 
Aompenéotatos. 
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himself in his speeches proves that he had an intem- 
perate desire for fame, his cry being that arms must 
give place to the toga and the laurel of triumph to 
the tongue.! And at last he praises not only his 
deeds and actions, but also his speeches, both those 
which he delivered himself and those which he com- 
mitted to writing, as if he were impetuously vying 
with Isocrates and Anaximenes the sophists, instead 
of claiming the right to lead and instruct the 
Roman people, 


“ Steadfast, in heavy armour clad, destructive to 


It is necessary, indeed, that a political leader should 
prevail by reason of his eloquence, but ignoble for 
him to admire and crave the fame that springs from 
his eloquence. Wherefore in this regard Demos- 
thenes is more stately and magnificent, since he 
declares that his ability in speaking was a mere 
matter of experience, depending greatly upon the 
goodwill of his hearers,’ and considers illiberal and 
vulgar, as they are, those who are puffed up at such 
success. 

III. It is true that in haranguing and guiding the 
people both had equal power, so that even those 
who controlled armies and camps had need of 
their services; Chares, Diopeithes, and Leosthenes 
needed Demosthenes, and Pompey and the young 
Caesar needed Cicero, as Caesar himself says in 
his Memoirs addressed to Agrippa and Maecenas. 


1 Cedant arma togae, concedat laurea laudi (in Pisonem, 
29.72 i1.). 

2 The second verse of an elegiac distich attributed to 
Aeschylus in Morale, p. 334d. Cf. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graect, 
li.4 p. 242. 3 Cf. On the Crown, 277. 
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But what is thought and said most of all to reveal 
and test the character of a man, namely power 
and authority, which rouses every passion and un- 
covers every haseness, this Demosthenes did not 
have, nor did he give any such proof of himself, 
since he held no conspicuous office, nor did he even 
command the force which was raised by him against 
Philip ; whereas Cicero was sent out as quaestor to 
Sicily, and as pro-consul to Cilicia and Cappadocia, 
at a time when the love of wealth was at its 
greatest height, and when those who were sent 
out as praetors and governors, feeling that theft 
was an ignoble thing, resorted to open plundering, 
so that the taking of property was not thought 
heinous, but he who did this in moderation was 
held in high esteem; and yet Cicero gave many 
proofs of his contempt for wealth, and many of 
his humanity and goodness. And when in Rome 
itself he was appointed consul in name, but really 
received the power of a dictator and sole ruler 
against Catiline and his conspirators, he bore witness 
to the truth of Plato’s prophecy! that states would 
then have respite from evil, when in one and the 
same person, by some happy fortune, great power 
and wisdom should be conjoined with justice. 
Moreover, it is said to the reproach of Demosthenes 
that he made money by his eloquence, since he 
secretly wrote speeches for Phormio and Apollo- 
dorus, who were adversaries in the same case, and 
since he was accused in the matter of the Great 
King’s money, and condemned for taking that of 
Harpalus. And if we should say that those who 
write these things (and these writers are not few) 


! Republic, p. 473 d. 
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1 sovro €pyov Bekker and Graux, after Reiske: rotro rd 
Epyov. 
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tell what is untrue, still, at least, that Demosthenes 
could not bring himself to look with indifference 
upon gifts which kings offered as marks of honour 
and favour, and that this was net to be expected 
of a man who lent money on bottomry, it is im- 
possible to deny; whereas, in the case of Cicero, 
that the Sicilians when he was quaestor, and the 
king of Cappadocia when he was pro-consul, and 
his friends in Rome when he was going into exile, 
offered him large sums and begged him to take 
them, only to meet with his refusal, has been said. 
IV. And surely in the matter of banishment, at 
least, for the one it was disgraceful, since he had 
been convicted of theft; but for the other it was 
a most honourable result, since he had rid _ his 
country of baleful men. Therefore no account 
was made of the one when he went into exile; 
but for the other the senate changed its garb and 
put on mourning and could not be induced _ to 
discuss any business until Cicero’s return had been 
decreed. However, Cicero spent his exile idly, 
remaining quietly in Macedonia; but the exile of 
Demosthenes proved to be a great part of his service 
to the state. [Tor he took part in the struggles of 
the Greeks, as has been said, and drove out the 
Macedonian envoys in the various cities which he 
visited, and so showed himself to be a far better 
citizen than Themistocles or Alcibiades when they 
were having the same fortune; and furthermore, 
when he returned from exile, he again devoted 
himself to this same public service, and steadfastly 
continued waging war upon Antipater and the 
Macedonians. Cicero, on the contrary, was re- 
proached in the senate by Laelius for sitting silent 
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when Caesar asked leave to stand for the consul- 
ship, which was contrary to law, since he was still 
a beardless youth. And Brutus also, in one of his 
letters, accused him of having reared up a tyranny 
greater and more severe than that which the writer 
himself had overthrown.! 

V. And after all, the one is to be pitied for the 
manner of his death—an old man ignobly carried 
up and down by servants, trying to escape death, 
hiding himself from those who were coming after 
him not much in advance of nature’s final summons, 
and then beheaded; whereas in that of the other, 
even though it had a slight touch of supplication, 
we inust admire the preparation of the poison and 
its place of custody, must admire, too, the use he 
made of it, because, since the god would not afford 
him asylum, he took refuge at a greater altar, as 
it were, made his escape from arms and inercenaries, 
aud laughed to scorn the cruelty of Antipater. 


} Cicero, ad Brutum, i. 17, 2 (Brutus to Atticus), 
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I. Ir is the life of Alexander the king, and of 
Caesar, who overthrew Pompey, that I[ am writing 
in this book, and the multitude of the deeds to be 
treated is so great that I shall make no other preface 
than to entreat my readers, in case I do not tell of 
all the famous actions of these men, nor even speak 
exhaustively at all in each particular case, but in 
epitome for the most part, not to complain. For it 
is not Histories that I am writing, but Lives; and in 
the most illustrious deeds there is not always a mani- 
festation of virtue or vice, nay, a slight thing like a 
phrase or a jest often makes a greater revelation of 
character than battles where thousands fall, or the 
greatest armaments, or sieges of cities. Accordingly, 
just as painters get the likenesses in their portraits 
from the face and the expression of the eyes, wherein 
the character shows itself, but make very little ac- 
count of the other parts of the body, so I must be 
permitted to devote myself rather to the signs of 
the soul in men, and by means of these to portray 
the life of each, leaving to others the description of 
their great contests. 

II. As for the lineage of Alexander, on his father’s 
side he was a descendant of Heracles through Ca- 
ranus, and on his mother’s side a descendant of 
Aeacus through Neoptolemus; this is accepted with- 
out any question. And we are told that Philip, after 
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being initiated into the mysteries of Samothrace at 
the same time with Olympias, he himself being still 
a youth and she an orphan child, fell in love with her 
and betrothed himself to her at once with the con- 
sent of her brother, Arymbas. Well, then, the night 
before that on which the marriage was consummated, 
the bride dreamed that there was a peal of thunder 
and that a thunder-bolt fell upon her womb, and 
that thereby much fire was kindled, which broke into 
flames that travelled all about, and then was ex- 
tinguished. Ata later time, too, after the marriage, 
Philip dreamed that he was putting a seal upon his 
wife’s womb; and the device of the seal, as he 
thought, was the figure of a lion. ‘The other seers, 
now, were led by the vision to suspect that Philip 
needed to put a closer watch upon his marriage rela- 
tions; but Aristander of Telmessus said that the 
woman was pregnant, since no seal was put upon 
what was empty, and pregnant of a son whose nature 
would be bold and lion-like. Moreover, a serpent 
was once seen lying stretched out by the side of 
Olympias as she slept, and we are told that this, 
more than anything else, dulled the ardour of Philip’s 
attentions to his wife, so that he no longer came 
often to sleep by her side, either because he feared 
that some spells and enchantments might be practised 
upon him by her, or because he shrank from her 
embraces in the conviction that she was the partner 
of a superior being. 

But concerning these matters there is another 
story to this effect: all the women of these parts 
were addicted to the Orphic rites and the orgies of 
Dionysus from very ancient times (being ealled 
Klodones and Mimallones!), and imitated in many 


1 Macedonian names for Bacchantes. 227 
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1 Plutarch apparently derives this verb from @pjaca 
(Thracian women). 

2 Sacred to Dionysus, and carried on the headg of the 
celebrants. 
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ways the practices of the Edonian women and the 
Thracian women about Mount Haemus, from whom, 
as it would seem, the word “ threskeuein’’! came to 
be applied to the celebration of extravagant and 
superstitious ceremonies. Now Olympias, who af- 
fected these divine possessions more zealously than 
other women, and carried out these divine inspira- 
tions in wilder fashion, used to provide the revel- 
ling companies with great tame serpents, which 
would often lift their heads from out the ivy and 
the mystic winnowing-baskets,? or coil themselves 
about the wands and garlands of the women, thus 
terrifying the men. 

III However, after his vision, as we are told, 
Philip sent Chaeron of Megalopolis to Delphi, by 
whom an oracle was brought him from Apollo, who 
bade him sacrifice to Ammon and hold that god in 
greatest reverence, but told him he was to lose that 
one of his eyes which he had applied to the chink 
in the door when he espied the god, in the form of a 
serpent, sharing the couch of his wife. Moreover, 
Olympias, as Eratosthenes says, when she sent Alex- 
ander forth upon his great expedition, told him, and 
him alone, the secret of his begetting, and bade him 
have purposes worthy of his birth. Others, on the 
contrary, say that she repudiated the idea, and 
said: ‘Alexander must cease slandering me_ to 
Hera.” * 

Be that as it may, Alexander was born early in the 
month Hecatombaeon,* the Maeedonian name for 


3 The lawful spouse of Zeus Ammon. 

4 356 B.c. The day of birth has probably been moved 
back two or three months for the sake of the coincidence 
mentioned below (§5). Hecatombaeon corresponds nearly to 
July. 
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which is Loiis, on the sixth day of the month, and 
on this day the temple of Ephesian Artemis was 
burnt. It was apropos of this that Hegesias the 
Magnesian made an utterance frigid enough to have 
extinguished that great conflagration. He said, 
namely, it was no wonder that the temple of Ar- 
temis was burned down, since the goddess was busy 
bringing Alexander into the world. But all the 
Magi who were then at Ephesus, looking upon the 
temple’s disaster as a sign of further disaster, ran 
about beating their faces and crying aloud that woe 
and great calamity for Asia had that day been born. 
To Philip, however, who had just taken Potidaea, 
there came three messages at the same time: the 
first that Parmenio had conquered the Illyrians in a 
great battle, the second that his race-horse had won 
a victory at the Olympic games, while a third an- 
nounced the birth of Alexander. These things de- 
lighted him, of course, and the seers raised his 
spirits still higher by declaring that the son whose 
birth coincided ‘with three victories would be always 
victorious. 

IV. The outward appearance of Alexander is best 
represented by the statues of him which Lysippus 
made, and it was by this artist alone that Alexander 
himself thought it fit that he should be modelled. 
For those peculiarities which many of his successors 
and friends afterwards tried to imitate, namely, the 
poise of the neck, which was bent slightly to the 
left, and the melting glance of his eyes, this artist 
has accurately observed. Apelles, however, in painting 
him as wielder of the thunder-bolt, did not reproduce 
his complexion, but made it too dark and swarthy. 
Whereas he was of a fair colour, as they say, and his 
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fairness passed into ruddiness on his breast particu- 
larly, and in his face. Moreover, that a very pleasant 
odour exhaled from his skin and that there was a 
fragrance about his mouth and all his flesh, so that 
his garments were filled with it, this we have read 
in the Memoirs of Aristoxenus. 

Now, the cause of this, perhaps, was the tempera- 
ment of his body, which was a very warm and fiery 
one; for fragrance is generated, as Theophrastus 
thinks, where moist humours are acted upon by heat. 
Wherefore the dry and parched regions of the world 
produce the most and best spices; for the sun draws 
away the moisture which, like material of corruption, 
abounds in vegetable bodies. And in Alexander’s 
case, it was the heat of his body, as it would seem, 
which made him prone to drink, and choleric. 

But while he was still a boy his self-restraint 
showed itself in the fact that, although he was im- 
petuous and violent in other matters, the pleasures 
of the body had little hold upon him, and he in- 
dulged in them with great moderation, while his 
ambition kept his spirit serious and lofty in advance 
of his years. For it was neither every kind of fame 
nor fame from every source that he courted, as Philip 
did, who plumed himself like a sophist on the power 
of his oratory, and took care to have the victories of 
his chariots at Olympia engraved upon his coins; 
nay, when those about him inquired whether he 
would be willing to contend in the foot-race at the 
Olympic games, since he was swift of foot, “ Yes,” 
said he, “if I could have kings as my contestants.” 
And in general, too, Alexander appears to have been 
averse to the whole race of athletes; at any rate, 
though he instituted very many contests, not only 
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for tragic poets and players on the flute and players 
on the lyre, but also for rhapsodists, as well as for 
hunting of every sort and for fighting with staves, 
he took no interest in offering prizes either for 
boxing or for the pancratium. 

V. He once entertained the envoys from the 
Persian king who came during Philip's absence, and 
associated with them freely. He won upon them 
by his friendliness, and by asking no childish or 
trivial questions, but by enquiring about the length 
of the roads and the character of the journey into 
the interior, about the king himself, what sort of 
a warrior he was, and what the prowess and might 
of the Persians. The envoys were therefore astonished 
and regarded the much-talked-of ability of Philip as 
nothing compared with his son’s eager disposition to 
do great things. At all events, as often as tidings 
were brought that Philip had either taken a famous 
city or been victorious in some celebrated battle, 
Alexander was not very glad to hear them, but would 
say to his comrades : “ Boys, my father will anticipate 
everything; and for me he will leave no great or 
brilliant achievement to be displayed to the world 
with your aid.”” For since he did not covet pleasure, 
nor even wealth, but excellence and fame, he con- 
sidered that the more he should receive from his 
father the fewer would be the successes won by 
himself. Therefore, considering that inerease in 
prosperity meant the squandering upon his father 
of opportunities for achievement, he preferred to 
receive from him a realm which afforded, not wealth 
nor luxury and enjoyment, but struggles and wars 
and ambitions. 

In the work of caring for him, then, many persons, 
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as was natural, were appointed to be his nurturers, 
tutors, and teachers, but over them all stood Le- 
onidas, a man of stern temperament and a kinsman 
of Olympias. Although he did not himself shun the 
title of tutor, since the office afforded an honourable 
and brilliant occupation, yet by other people, owing 
to his dignity and his relationship, he was called 
Alexander's foster-father and preceptor. The man, 
however, who assumed the character and the title 
of tutor was Lysimachus, a native of Acarnania, who 
had no general refinement, but because he called 
himself Phoenix,! Alexander Achilles, and Philip 
Peleus, was highly regarded and held a second 
place. 

VI. Once upon a time Philoneicus the Thessalian 
brought Bucephalas, offering to sell him to Philip for 
thirteen talents,? and they went down into the plain 
to try the horse, who appeared to be savage and 
altogether intractable, neither allowing any one to 
mount him, nor heeding the voice of any of Philip's 
attendants, but rearing up against al] of them. Then 
Philip was vexed and ordered the horse to be led 
away, believing him to be altogether wild and un- 
broken; but Alexander, who was near by, said: 
“What a horse they are losing, because, for lack of 
skill and courage, they cannot manage him!” At 
first, then, Philip held his peace; but as Alexander 
many times let fall such words and showed great 
distress, he said: “ Dost thou find fault with thine 
elders in the belief that thou knowest more than 
they do or art better able to manage a horse?” 


1 The preceptor of Achilles. 
2 The talent was worth about £235, or $1,200, with four 
or five times the purchasing power of modern money. 
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“This horse, at any rate,’ said Alexander, “I could 
manage better than others have.” “ And if thou 
shouldst not, what penalty wilt thou undergo for 
thy rashness?”’ “Indeed,” said Alexander, “I will 
forfeit the price of the horse.’”’ There was laughter 
at this, and then an agreement between father and 
son as to the forfeiture, and at once Alexander 
ran to the horse, took hold of his bridle-rein, and 
turned him towards the sun; for he had noticed, as 
it would seem, that the horse was greatly disturbed 
by the sight of his own shadow falling in front of 
him and dancing about. And after he had calmed 
the horse a little in this way, and had stroked him 
with his hand, when he saw that he was full of spirit 
and courage, he quietly cast aside his mantle and 
with a light spring safely bestrode him. Then, with 
a little pressure of the reins on the bit, and without 
striking him or tearing his mouth, he held him in 
hand ;! but when he saw that the horse was rid of 
the fear that had beset him, and was impatient for 
the course, he gave him his head, and at last urged 
him on with sterner tone and thrust of foot. Philip 
and his company were speechless with anxiety at 
first ; but when Alexander made the turn in proper 
fashion and came back towards them proud and 
exultant, all the rest broke into loud cries, but his 
father, as we are told, actually shed tears of joy, 
and when Alexander had dismounted, kissed him, 
saying: “My son, seek thee out a kingdom equal 
to thyself; Macedonia has not room for thee.” 

VII. And since Philip saw that his son’s nature 
was unyielding and that he resisted compulsion, 
but was easily led by reasoning into the path of duty, 


2 Amyot, ‘“‘le remeit gentiment.” 
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he himself tried to persuade rather than to command 
him; and because he would not wholly entrust the 
direction and training of the boy to the ordinary 
teachers of poetry and the formal studies, feeling 
that it was a matter of too great importance, and, 
in the words of Sophocles,! 


“A task for many bits and rudder-sweeps as well,” 


he sent for the most famous and learned of philoso- 
phers, Aristotle, and paid him a noble and appropriate 
tuition-fee. The city of Stageira, that is, of which 
Aristotle was a native, and which he had himself 
destroyed, he peopled again, and restored to it those 
of its citizens who were in exile or slavery. 

Well, then, as a place where master and_ pupil 
could labour and study, he assigned them the pre- 
cinct of the nymphs near Mieza, where to this day 
the visitor is shown the stone seats and shady walks 
of Aristotle. It would appear, moreover, that Alex- 
ander not only received from his master his ethical 
and political doctrines, but also participated in those 
secret and more profound teachings which philoso- 
phers designate by the special terms “acroamatic ” 
and “epoptic,”? and do not impart to many. For 
after he had already crossed into Asia, and when he 
learned that certain treatises on these recondite 
matters had been published in books by Aristotle, 
he wrote him a letter on behalf of philosophy, and 
put it in plain language. And this is a copy of 
the letter. ‘‘ Alexander, to Aristotle, greeting. Thou 
hast not done well to publish thy acroamatic 


1 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Fraq.? p. 315. 
2 z.e., fit for oral teaching only, and for the initiated ; 
‘‘esoteric,” as opposed to “‘ exoteric” doctrines. 
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doctrines ; for in what shall I surpass other men if 
those doctrines wherein | have been trained are to be 
all men’s common property? But I had rather excel 
in my acquaintance with the best things than in my 
power. Farewell.” Accordingly, in defending him- 
self, Aristotle encourages this ambition of Alexander 
by saying that the doctrines of which he spoke were 
both published and not published ; for in truth his 
treatise on metaphysics is of no use for those who 
would either teach or learn the science, but is written 
as a memorandum for those already trained therein. 
VIII. Moreover, in my opinion Alexander’s love of 
the art of healing was inculcated in him by Aristotle 
preeminently. For he was not only fond of the 
theory of medicine, but actually came to the aid of 
his friends when they were sick, and prescribed for 
them certain treatments and regimens, as one can 
gather from his letters. He was also by nature a 
lover of learning and a lover of reading. And since 
he thought and called the Iliad a viaticum of the 
military art, he took with him Aristotle’s recension 
of the poem, called the Iliad of the Casket,! and 
always kept it lying with his dagger under his 
pillow, as Onesicritus informs us; and when he could 
find no other books in the interior of Asia, he 
ordered Harpalus to send him some. So Harpalus 
sent him the books of Philistus, a great many of the 
tragedies of Euripides, Sophocles, and Aeschylus, 
and the dithyrambic poems of Telestws and Phil- 
oxenus. Aristotle lie admired at the first, and loved 
him, as he himself used to say, more than he did 
his father, for that the one had given him life, but 
the other had taught him a noble life ; later, however, 


1 Cf. chapter xxvi. 1. 
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he held him in more or less of suspicion, not to 
the extent of doing him any harm, but his kindly 
attentions lacked their former ardour and affection 
towards him, and this was proof of estrangement. 
However, that eager yearning for philosophy which 
was imbedded in his nature and which ever grew 
with his growth, did not subside from his soul, as is 
testified by the honour in which he held Anaxarchus, 
py his gift of fifty talents to Xenocrates, and by the 
attentions which he so lavishly bestowed upon Dan- 
damis and Calanus.! 

IX. While Philip was making an expedition against 
Byzantium,” Alexander, though only sixteen years of 
age, was left behind as regent in Macedonia and 
keeper of the royal seal, and during this time he 
subdued the rebellious Maedi, and after taking their 
city, drove out the Barbarians, settled there a mixed 
population, and named the city Alexandropolis. He 
was also present at Chaeroneia and took part in the 
battle against the Greeks,? and he is said to have 
been the first to break the ranks of the Sacred Band 
of the Thebans. And even down to our day there 
was shown an ancient oak by the Cephisus, called 
Alexander’s oak, near which at that time he pitched 
his tent; and the general sepulchre of the Mace- 
donians is not far away. 

In consequence of these exploits, then, as was 
natural, Philip was excessively fond of his son, so 
that he even rejoiced to hear the Macedonians call 
Alexander their king, but Philip their general. How- 
ever, the disorders in his household, due to the fact 
that his marriages and amours carried into the king- 
dom the infection, as it were, which reigned in the 


1 See chapter Ixv. 2 In 340 Buc. > In 338 B.c. 
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women’s apartments, produced many grounds of of- 
fence and great quarrels between father and son, 
and these the bad temper of Olympias, who was a 
jealous and sullen woman, made still greater, since 
she spurred Alexander on. The most open quarrel 
was brought on by Attalus at the marriage of Cleo- 
patra, a maiden whom Philip was taking to wife, 
having fallen in love with the girl when he was 
past the age for it.1 Attalus, now, was the girl’s 
uncle, and being in his cups, he called upon the 
Macedonians to ask of the gods that from Philip 
and Cleopatra there might be born a legitimate 
successor to the kingdom. At this Alexander was 
exasperated, and with the words, “ But what of me, 
base wretch? Dost thou take me for a bastard?” 
threw a cup at him. Then Philip rose up against 
him with drawn sword, but, fortunately for both, 
his anger and his wine made him trip and fall. Then 
Alexander, mocking over him, said: ‘ Look now, 
men! here is one who was preparing to cross from 
Europe into Asia; and he is upset in trying to cross 
from couch to couch.” After this drunken _ broil 
Alexander took Olympias and established her in 
Epirus, while he himself tarried in Illyria. 
Meanwhile Demaratus the Corinthian, who was a 
guest-friend of the house and a man of frank speech, 
came to see Philip. After the first greetings and 
welcomes were over, Philip asked him how the 
Greeks were agreeing with one another, and De- 
maratus replied: “It is surely very fitting, Philip, 
that thou shouldst be concerned about Greece, when 
thou hast filled thine own house with such great 


1 Amyot, ‘hors d’age et de saison.” In consequence of 
this passion Philip had divorced Olympias. 
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1 idy... Swudtioy an anonymous correction of the MSS. 
dvta Tov *AdrgéZavdpov eis Td Swudtiov, after Amyot; Sintenis 
and Bekker adopt idvra, the correction of Stephanus (learning 
that Alexander was coming). 
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dissension and calamities.” Thus brought to his 
senses, Philip sent and fetched Alexander home, 
having persuaded him to come through the agency 
of Demaratus. 

X. But when Pixodarus, the satrap of Caria, trying 
by means of a tie of relationship to steal into a 
military alliance with Philip, wished to give his 
eldest daughter in marriage to Arrhidaeus the son 
of Philip, and sent Aristocritus to Macedonia on this 
errand, once more slanderous stories kept coming 
to Alexander from his friends and his mother, who 
said that Philip, by means of a brilliant marriage 
and a great connexion, was trying to settle the king- 
dom upon Arrhidaeus. Greatly disturbed by these 
stories, Alexander sent Thessalus, the tragic actor, 
to Caria, to argue with Pixodarus that he ought to 
ignore the bastard brother, who was also a fool, and 
make Alexander his connexion by marriage. And 
this plan was vastly more pleasing to Pixodarus than 
the former. But Philip, becoming aware of this, 
went to Alexander's chamber, taking with him one 
of Alexander's friends and companions, Philotas the 
son of Parmenio, and upbraided his son severely, 
and bitterly reviled him as ignoble and unworthy 
of his high estate, in that he desired to become the 
_ son-in-law of a man who was a Carian and a slave to 
a barbarian king. And as for Thessalus, Philip wrote 
to the Corinthians that they should send him back 
to Macedonia in chains. Moreover, of the other 
companions of Alexander, he banished from Mace- 
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1 The AMedeia of Euripides, v. 289 (Kirchhoff). The con- 
text makes the verse suggest the murder of Attalus, Philip, 
and Cleopatra. 
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donia Harpalus and Nearchus, as well as Erigyius 
and Ptolemy, men whom Alexander afterwards re- 
called and had in the highest honours. 

And so when Pausanias, who had been outrageously 
dealt with at the instance of Attalus and Cleopatra 
and could get no justice at Philip’s hands, slew Philip, 
most of the blame devolved upon Olympias, on the 
ground that she had added her exhortations to the 
young man’s anger and incited him to the deed; but 
a certain amount of accusation attached itself to 
Alexander also. For it is said that when Pausanias, 
after the outrage that he had suffered, met Alexander, 
and bewailed his fate, Alexander recited to him the 
iambic verse of the “ Medeia” } :— 


“The giver of the bride, the bridegroom, and the 
bride.”’ 


However, he did seek out the participants in the plot 
and punished them, and was angry with Olympias 
for her savage treatment of Cleopatra during his 
absence.? 

AI. Thus it was that at the age of twenty years 
Alexander received the kingdom, which was exposed 
to great jealousies, dire hatreds, and dangers on every 
hand. For the neighbouring tribes of Barbarians 
would not tolerate their servitude, and longed for 
their hereditary kingdoms; and as for Greece, al- 
though Philip had conquered her in the field, he had 
not had time enough to make her tame under his 
yoke, but had merely disturbed and changed the 


* “After his death Olympias killed Philip’s infant son, 
together with his mother Cleopatra, niece of Attalus, by 
dragging them over a bronze vessel filled with fire” (Pausa- 
nias, viil. 7, 5). 
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1 In September, 335 B.c. Plutarch makes no mention of a 
previous expedition of Alexander into Southern Greece, im- 
mediately after Philip’s death, when he received the submis- 
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condition of affairs there, and then left them in a 
great surge and commotion, owing to the strangeness 
of the situation. The Macedonian counsellors of 
Alexander had fears of the crisis, and thought he 
should give up the Greek states altogether and use 
no more compulsion there, and that he should call 
the revolting Barbarians back to their allegiance by 
mild measures and try to arrest the first symptoms 
of their revolutions; but he himself set out from 
opposite principles to win security and safety for his 
realm by boldness and a lofty spirit, assured that, 
were he seen to abate his dignity even but a little, 
all his enemies would set upon him. Accordingly, 
ke put a speedy stop to the disturbances and wars 
among the Barbarians by overrunning their territories 
with an army as far as to the river Danube, where 
he fought a great battle with Syrmus, the king of 
the Triballi, and defeated him; and on learning that 
the Thebans had revolted and that the Athenians 
were in sympathy with them, he immediately led 
his forces through the pass of Thermopylae, de- 
claring that since Demosthenes had called him a 
boy while he was among the Illyrians and Tribal- 
lians, and a stripling when he had reached Thessaly, 
he wished to show him that before the walls of 
Athens he was a man. 

Arrived before Thebes,! and wishing to give her 
still a chance to repent of what she had done, he 
merely demanded the surrender of Phoenix and 
Prothytes, and proclaimed an amnesty for those 
who came over to his side. But the Thebans made 


sion of all the Greek states except Sparta, and was made 
commander-in-chief of the expedition against Persia, in 


Philip’s place. See Arrian, Anab. i. 1. 
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1 rapa Tay OnBalwy Coraés and Bekker, following Reiske: 
7a Tapa TAY OnBalwy, Be 
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a counter-demand that he should surrender to them 
Philotas and Antipater, and made a counter-pro- 
clamation that all who wished to help in setting 
Greece free should range themselves with them ; and 
so Alexander set his Macedonians to the work of 
war. On the part of the Thebans, then, the struggle 
was carried on with a spirit and valour beyond their 
powers, since they were arrayed against an enemy 
who was many times more numerous than they; but 
when the Macedonian garrison also, leaving the 
citadel of the Cadmeia, fell upon them in the rear, 
most of them were surrounded, and fell in the battie 
itself, and their city was taken, plundered, and razed 
to the ground. This was done, in the main, because 
Alexander expected that the Greeks would be terri- 
fied by so great a disaster and cower down in quiet, 
but apart from this, he also plumed himself on grati- 
fying the complaints of his allies; for the Phocians 
and Plataeans had denounced the Thebans. So after 
separating out the priests, all who were guest-friends 
of the Macedonians, the descendants of Pindar,! and 
those who had voted against the revolt, he sold the 
rest into slavery, and they proved to be more than 
thirty thousand; those who had been slain were 
more than six thousand. 

XII. Among the many and grievous calamities 
which thus possessed the city, some Thracians broke 
into the house of Timocleia, a woman of high repute 
and chastity, and while the rest were plundering her 
property, their leader shamefully violated her, and 
then asked her if she had gold or silver concealed 
anywhere. She admitted that she had, and after 

1 «* And we are told that Alexander preserved the house 


of Pindar the poet, and the descendants of Pindar, out of 
regard for Pindar” (Arrian, Arab. i. 9, 10). 
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1 gataguyovow én Bekker corrects to puyoter eis. 
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leading him by himself into the garden and showing 
him a well, told him that when the city was taken 
she had itll her own hands cast in there her most 
valuable possessions. Then, as the Thracian was 
bending over and inspecting the place, she came 
behind him and pushed him in, cast many stones 

upon him, and killed him. And nei the Thracians 
led her, with hands bound, to Alexander, she showed 
by her mien and gait that she was a person of great 
dignity and lofty spirit, so calmly and fearlessly did 
she follow her conductors; and when the king asked 
her who she was, she replied that she was a sister of 
Theagenes, who drew up the forces which fought 
Philip in behalf of the liberty of the Greeks, and 
fell in command at Chaeroneia. Amazed, therefore, 
at her reply and at what she had done, Alexander 
bade her depart in freedom with her children. 

AI. Furthermore, he was reconciled with the 
Athenians, although they showed exceeding sorrow 
at the misfortunes of Thebes; for although they had 
begun the festival of the mysteries, they g gave it up 
in consequence of their grief,! and upon the ‘Thebans 
who sought refuge in their city they bestowed every 
kindness. But notwithstanding this, whether his rage 
was now sated, as a lion’s might be, or whether he 
wished to offset a deed of fhe. inost sullen savagery 
with one that was merciful, he not only remitted all 
his charges against the city, but even bade it give 
good heed to its affairs, since, if anything should 
happen to him, it would have the rule over Greece. 
In later times, moreover, as we are told, the calamity 
of the Thebans often gave him remorse, and made 
him milder towards many people. And certainly the 


1 According to Arrian (i. 10, 2), 16 was from panic fright. 
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1 See chapter li. 2 See chapter I xii. 
8 This god was said to have been born of Semele, daughter 
of Cadmus the founder of Thebes, 
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murder of Cleitus,! which he committed in his cups, 
and the cowardly refusal of his Macedonians to follow 
him against tne Indians,? whereby they as it were 
robbed his expedition and his glory of their consum- 
mation, he was wont to attribute to the vengeful 
wrath of Dionysus. And there was not a Theban of 
those that survived who afterwards came to him with 
any request and did not get what he wanted from 
him. Thus much concerning Thebes.4 

XIV. And now a general assembly of the Greeks 
was held at the Isthmus,5 where a vote was passed 
to make an expedition against Persia with Alexander, 
and he was proclaimed their leader. Thereupon many 
statesmen and philosophers came to him with their 
congratulations, and he expected that Diogenes of 
Sinope also, who was tarrying in Corinth, would do 
likewise. But since that philosopher took not the 
slightest notice of Alexander, and continued to enjoy 
his leisure in the suburb Craneion, Alexander went 
in person to see him; and he found him lying in the 
sun. Diogenes raised himself up a little when he 
saw sO many persons coming towards him, and fixed 
his eyes upon Alexander. And when that monarch 
addressed him with greetings, and asked if he wanted 
anything, *‘ Yes,’ said Diogenes, “stand a little out 
of my sun.” It is said that Alexander was so struck 
by this, and admired so much the haughtiness and 
grandeur of the man who had nothing but scorn for 
him, that he said to his followers, who were laughing 
and jesting about the philosopher as they went away, 
“ But verily, if 1 were not Alexander, I would be 
Diogenes.” 

* For a full account of Alexander’s capture and destruction 


of Thebes, see Arrian, Anab. i. 8 f. 
5 See the note on xi. 5. 
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1 In the early spring of 334 B.c, 
2 Cf. Arrian, Anab. i. 11, 2. 
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And now, wishing to consult the god concerning 
the expedition against Asia, he went to Delphi; and 
since he chanced to come on one of the inauspicious 
days, when it is not lawful to deliver oracles, in the 
first place he sent a summons to the _ prophetess. 
And when she refused to perform her office and 
cited the law in her excuse, he went up himself and 
tried to drag her to the temple, whereupon, as if 
overcome by his ardour, she said: “Thou art in- 
vincible, my son!” On hearing this, Alexander said 
he desired no further prophecy, but had from her 
the oracle which he wanted. 

Moreover, when he set out upon his expedition,! 
it appears that there were many signs from heaven, 
and, among them, the image of Orpheus at Leibethra 
(it was made of cypress-wood) sweated profusely at 
about that time. Most people feared the sign, but 
Aristander bade Alexander be of good cheer, assured 
that he was to perform deeds worthy of song and 
story, which would cost poets and musicians much 
toil and sweat to celebrate.? 

XV. As to the number of his forces, those who 
put it at the smallest figure mention thirty thousand 
foot and four thousand horse; those who put it at 
the highest, forty-three thousand foot and five thou- 
sand horse.? To provision these forces, Aristobulus 
says he had not more than seventy talents; Duris 
speaks of maintenance for only thirty days; and One- 
sicritus says he owed two hundred talents besides. 
But although he set out with such meagre and narrow 
resources, he would not set foot upon his ship until 


3 <*Not much more than thirty thousand foot, including 
light-armed troops and archers, and over five thousand 
horse ” (Arrian, Anab. i, 11, 3). 
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he had enquired into the circumstances of his com- 
panions and allotted to one a farm, to another a 
village, and to another the revenue from some hamlet 
or harbour. And when at last nearly all of the crown 
property had been expended or allotted, Perdiccas 
said to him: “ But for thyself, O king, what art thou 
leaving?” And when the king answered, “My 
hopes,” “In these, then,’ said Perdiccas, “we also 
will share who make the expedition with thee.” Then 
he declined the possessions which had been allotted 
to him, and some of the other friends of Alexander 
did likewise. But upon those who wanted and would 
aecept his favours Alexander bestowed them readily, 
and most of what he possessed in Macedonia was 
used up in these distributions. Such was the ardour 
and such the equipment with which he crossed the 
Hellespont. 

Then, going up to Ilium, he sacrificed to Athena 
and poured libations to the heroes. Furthermore, 
the gravestone of Achilles he anointed with oil, ran 
a race by it with his companions, naked, as is the 
custom, and then crowned it with garlands, pro- 
nouncing the hero happy in having, while he lived, 
a faithful friend, and after death, a great herald of 
his fame. As he was going about and viewing the 
sights of the city, someone asked him if he wished 
to see the lyre of Paris. “For that lyre,” said Alex- 
ander, “I care very little; but I would gladly see 
that of Achilles, to which he used to sing the glorious 
deeds of brave men.”'! 

XVI. Meanwhile the generals of Dareius had as- 
sembled a large force and set it in array at the 
crossing of the river Granicus, so that it was prac- 


4 See the Iliad, ix. 185-191. 
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tically necessary to fight, as it were at the gates of 
Asia, for entrance and dominion there. But most of 
the Macedonian ofhcers were afraid of the depth of 
the river, and of the roughness and unevenuess of 
the farther banks, up which they would have to 
climb while fighting. Some, too, thought they ought 
to observe carefully the customary practice in regard 
to the month (for in the month of Daesius the kings 
of Macedonia were not wont to take the field with 
an army). This objection Alexander removed by 
bidding them call the month a second Artemisius; 
and when Parmenio, on the ground that it was too 
late in the day, objected to their risking the passage, 
he declared that the Hellespont would blush for 
shame, if, after having crossed that strait, he should 
be afraid of the Granicus, and plunged into the 
stream with thirteen troops of horsemen. And since 
he was charging against hostile missiles and precipi- 
tous positions covered with infantry and cavalry, and 
through a stream that swept men off their feet and 
surged about them, he seemed to be acting like a 
frenzied and foolish commander rather than a wise 
one. However, he persisted in his attempt to cross, 
gained the opposite banks with difficulty and much 
ado, though they were moist and slippery with mud, 
and was at once compelled to fight pell-mell and 
engage his assailants man by man, before his troops 
who were crossing could form into any order. For 
the enemy pressed upon them with loud shouts, and 
matching horse with horse, plied their lances, and 
their swords when their lances were shattered. Many 
rushed upon Alexander, for he was conspicuous by 
his buckler and by his helmet’s crest, on either side 
of which was fixed a plume of wonderful size and 
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whiteness. But although a javelin pierced the joint 
of his breastplate, he was not wounded; and when 
Rhoesaces and Spithridates, two Persian commanders, 
made at him together, he avoided the one, and smote 
Rhoesaces, who wore a breastplate, with his spear ; 
and when this weapon snapped in two with the blow, 
he took to his sword. Then, while he was thus 
engaged with Rhoesaces, Spithridates rode up from 
one side, raised himself up on his horse, and with 
all his might came down with a barbarian battle-axe 
upon Alexander’s head. Alexander’s crest was broken 
off, together with one of its plumes, and his helmet 
could barely and with difficulty resist the blow, so 
that the edge of the battle-axe touched the topmost 
hair of his head. But while Spithridates was raising 
his arm again for another stroke, Cleitus, ‘« Black 
Cleitus,” got the start of him and ran him through 
the body with his spear. At the same time Rhoesaces 
also fell, smitten by Alexander’s sword. 

While Alexander’s cavalry were making such a 
dangerous and furious fight, the Macedonian phalanx 
crossed the river and the infantry forces on both 
sides engaged. The enemy, however, did not resist 
vigorously, nor for a long time, but fled in a rout, all 
except the Greek mercenaries. These made a stand 
at a certain eminence, and asked that Alexander 
should promise them quarter. But he, influenced by 
anger more than by reason, charged foremost upon 
them and lost his horse, which was smitten through 
the ribs with a sword (it was not Bucephalas, but 
another); and most of the Macedonians who were 
slain or wounded fought or fell there, since they 
came to close quarters with men who knew how 
to fight and were desperate. 
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1 Diodorus (xvii. 21, 6) says that more than ten thousand 
Persian footmen fell, and not less than two thousand horse- 
men; while over twenty thousand were taken prisoners. 
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Of the Barbarians, we are told, twenty thousand 
footmen fell, and twenty-five hundred horsemen.! 
But on Alexander's side, Aristobulus says there were 
thirty-four dead in all, of whom nine were footmen. 
Of these, then, Alexander ordered statues to be set 
up in bronze, and Lysippus wrought them.? More- 
over, desiring to make the Greeks partners in his 
victory, he sent to the Athenians in particular three 
hundred of the captured shields, and upon the rest 
of the spoils in general he ordered a most ambitious 
inscription to be wrought: “ Alexander the son of 
Philip and all the Greeks except the Lacedaemonians 
from the Barbarians who dwell in Asia.” But the 
drinking vessels and the purple robes and whatever 
things of this nature he took from the Persians, all 
these, except a few, he sent to his mother. 

XVII. This contest at once made a great change 
in the situation to Alexander's advantage, so that he 
received the submission even of Sardis, the bulwark 
of the barbarian dominion on the sea-coast, and added 
the rest of the country to his conquests. Walicar- 
nassus alone withstood him, and Miletus, which cities 
he took by storm? and subdued all the territories 
about them. ‘Then he was in doubt as to his future 
course. Many times he was eager to encounter 
Dareius and put the whole issue to hazard, and many 
times he would make up his mind to practice himself 
first, as it were, and strengthen himself by acquiring 
the regions along the sea with their resources, and 


2 According to Arrian (Anab. i. 16, 4), about twenty-five 
of Alexander’s companions, a select corps, fell at the first 
onset, and it was of these that Alexander ordered statues to 
be made by Lysippus. 

3 The siege and capture of these cities occupied Alexander 
till the late autumn of 334 B.c, 
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1 According to Arrian (Anab. i. 26, 1 f.), there is no route 
along this beach except when the north wind blows. ‘* But 
at that time, after strong south winds, the north winds 
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then to go up against that monarch. Now, there 1s 
in Lycia, near the city of Xanthus, a spring, which 
at this time, as we are told, was of its own motion 
upheaved from its depths, and overflowed, and cast 
forth a bronze tablet bearing the prints of ancient 
letters, in which it was made known that the empire 
of the Persians would one day be destroyed by the 
Greeks and come to an end. Encouraged by this 
prophecy, Alexander hastened to clear up the sea- 
coast as far as Cilicia and Phoenicia. His rapid 
passage along the coasts of Pamphylia has afforded 
many historians material for bombastic and terrify- 
ing description. They imply that by some great and 
heaven-sent good fortune the sea retired to make 
way for Alexander, although at other times it always 
came rolling in with violence from the main, and 
scarcely ever revealed to sight the small rocks 
which lie close up under the precipitous and riven 
sides of the mountain.!| And Menander, in one 
of his comedies,? evidently refers jestingly to this 
marvel :— 


“ How Alexander-like, indeed, this is; and if I seek 
some one, 
Spontaneous he’ll present himself; and if I clearly 
must 
Pass through some place by sea, this will lie open 
to my steps.” 


Alexander himself, however, made no such prodigy 
out of it in his letters, but says that he marched by 


blew, and rendered his passage easy and quick, not without 
the divine intervention, as both he and his followers inter- 
preted.” 

2 Kock, Com. Att. Frag. iil. p. 240. 
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way of the so-called Ladder, and passed through it, 
setting out from Phaselis. ‘This was the reason for 
his spending several days in that city, during which 
he noticed that a statue of Theodectas, a deceased 
citizen of Phaselis, had been erected in the market- 
place. Once, therefore, after supper and in his cups, 
he led a band of revellers to the statue and crowned 
it with many of their garlands, thus in pleasantry 
returning no ungraceful honour for the past asso- 
ciation with the man which he owed to Aristotle 
and philosophy. 

XVIII. After this, he overpowered such of the 
Pisidians as had offered him resistance, and subdued 
Phrygia ; and after he had taken the city of Gordium,! 
reputed to have been the home of the ancient Midas, 
he saw the much-talked-of waggon bound fast to its 
yoke with bark of the cornel-tree, and heard a story 
confidently told about it by the Barbarians, to the 
effect that whosoever loosed the fastening was des- 
tined to become king of the whole world. Well, 
then, most writers say that since the fastenings had 
their ends concealed, and were intertwined many 
times in crooked coils, Alexander was at a loss how 
to proceed, and finally loosened the knot by cutting 
it through with his sword, and that when it was thus 
smitten many ends were to be seen. But Aristobulus 
says that he undid it very easily, by simply taking 
out the so-called “hestor,” or pin, of the waggon- 
pole, by which the yoke-fastening was held together, 
and then drawing away the yoke.? 

Setting out from there, he subdued Paphlagonia 
and Cappadocia, and on hearing of the death of 
Memon, one of the commanders of Dareius on the 


1 Early in 333 B.o. 2 Cf. Arrian, Anab. ii, 3. 
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sea-board, who was thought likely to give Alexander 
abundant trouble and infinite annoyance, he was all 
the more encouraged for his expedition into the in- 
terior. Moreover, Dareius was already coming down 
to the coast from Susa, exalted in spirit by the magni- 
tude of his forces (for he was leading an army of six 
hundred thousand men), and also encouraged by a 
certain dream, which the Magi interpreted in a way 
to please him rather than as the probabilities de- 
manded. For he dreamed that the Macedonian 
phalanx was all on fire, and that Alexander, attired 
in a robe which he himself formerly used to wear 
when he was a royal courier, was waiting upon him, 
after which service he passed into the temple of 
Belus and disappeared. By this means, as it would 
seem, it was suggested to Dareius from Heaven that 
the exploits of the Macedonians would be conspicuous 
and brilliant, that Alexander would be master of Asia, 
just as Dareius became its master when he was made 
king instead of royal courier, and would speedily end 
his life with glory. 

XIX. Dareius was still more encouraged by Alex- 
ander’s long delay in Cilicia, which he attributed to 
cowardice. The delay was due, however, to a sickness, 
which assailed him in consequence of fatigues, ac- 
cording to some,! but according to others, because 
he took a bath in the river Cydnus, whose waters 
were icy cold. Be that as it may, none of the other 
physicians had the courage to administer remedies, 
but thinking that the danger was too great to be 
overcome by any remedy whatever, they were afraid 
of the charges which would be made against them 
by the Macedonians in consequence of their failure ; 


1 So Aristobulus (Arrian, Anab. ii. 4, 7). 
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but Philip the Acarnanian, who saw that the king 
was in an evil plight, put confidence in his friend- 
ship, and thinking it a shameful thing not to share 
his peril by exhausting the resources of art in trying 
to help him even at great risk, prepared a medicine 
and persuaded him to drink it boldly, if he was 
anxious to regain his strength for the war. Mean- 
while, however, Parmenio sent a letter to Alexander 
from the camp, urging him to be on his guard against 
Philip, for the reason that he had been persuaded by 
Dareius, with the promise of large gifts and a marriage 
with his daughter, to kill Alexander. Alexander read 
the letter and placed it under his pillow, without 
showing it to any one of his friends. When the time 
appointed was at hand, and Philip came in with the 
king’s companions, carrying the medicine in a cup, 
Alexander handed him the letter, while he himself 
took the medicine from him with readiness and no 
sign of suspicion. It was an amazing sight, then, 
and one well worthy of the stage,—the one reading 
the letter, the other drinking the medicine, and then 
both together turning their eyes upon one another, 
but not with the same expression; for Alexander, 
by his glad and open countenance, showed his good 
will towards Philip and his trust in him, while Philip 
was beside himself at the calumny, now lifting up 
his hands towards heaven and calling upon the gods 
to witness his innocence, and now falling upon the 
couch on which Alexander lay and beseeching him to 
be of good courage and obey his physician. For at 
first the medicine mastered the patient, and as it 
were drove back and buried deep his bodily powers, 
so that his voice failed, he fell into a swoon, and 
became almost wholly unconscious. However, he 
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was speedily restored to his senses by Philip, and 
when he had recovered strength he showed himself 
to the Macedonians, who refused to be comforted 
until they had seen Alexander. 

XX. Now, there was in the army of Dareius a 
certain Macedonian who had fled from his country, 
Amyntas by name, and he was well acquainted with 
the nature of Alexander. This man, when he saw 
that Dareius was eager to attack Alexander within 
the narrow passes of the mountains, begged him to 
remain where he was, that he might fight a decisive 
battle with his vast forces against inferior numbers 
in plains that were broad and spacious. And when 
Dareius replied that he was afraid the enemy would 
run away before he could get at them,and Alexander 
thus escape him, “ Indeed,” said Amyntas, “on this 
point, O king, thou mayest be without fear; for he 
will march against thee, nay, at this very moment, 
probably, he is on the march.” Dareius would not 
listen to these words of Amyntas, but broke camp 
and marched into Cilicia, and at the same time Alex- 
ander marched into Syria against him. But having 
missed one another in the night, they both turned 
back again, Alexander rejoicing in his good fortune, 
and eager to meet his enemy in the passes, while 
Dareius was as eager to extricate his forces from the 
passes and regain his former camping-ground. For 
he already saw that he had done wrong to throw 
himself into places which were rendered unfit for 
cavalry by sea and mountains and a river running 
through the middie (the Pinarus), which were broken 
up in many parts, and favoured the small num- 
bers of his enemy. And not only was the place 
for the battle a gift of Fortune to Alexander, but 
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his generalship was better than the provisions of 
Fortune for his victory. For since he was so vastly 
inferior in numbers to the Barbarians, he gave them 
no opportunity to encircle him, but, leading his 
right wing in person, extended it past the enemy’s 
left, got on their flank, and routed the Barbarians 
who were opposed to him, fighting among the fore- 
most, so that he got a sword-wound in the thigh. 
Chares says this wound was given him by Dareius, 
with whom he had a hand-to-hand combat, but Alex- 
ander, in a letter to Antipater about the battle, did not 
say who it was that gave him the wound; he wrote 
that he had been wounded in the thigh with a dagger, 
but that no serious harm resulted from the wound. 
Although he won a brilliant victory and destroyed 
more than a hundred and ten thousand of his enemies, 
he did not capture Dareius, who got a start of four 
or five furlongs in his flight; but he did take the 
king’s chariot, and his bow, before he came back 
from the pursuit. He found his Macedonians carry- 
ing off the wealth from the camp of the Barbarians, 
and the wealth was of surpassing abundance, al- 
though its owners had come to the battle in light 
marching order and had left most of their baggage 
in Damascus; he found, too, that his men had picked 
out fur him the tent of Dareius, which was full to 
overflowing with gorgeous servitors and furniture, 
and many treasures. Straightway, then, Alexander 
put off his armour and went to the bath, saying: 
“ Let us go and wash off the sweat of the battle in 
the bath of Dareius.”” “No, indeed,” said one of 
his companions, “but rather in that of Alexander; 
for the property of the conquered must belong to 
the conqueror, and be called his.” And when he 
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saw the basins and pitchers and tubs and caskets, all 
of gold, and curiously wrought, while the apartment 
was marvellously fragrant with spices and unguents, 
and when he passed from this into a tent which was 
worthy of admiration for its size and height, and for 
the adornment of the couch and tables and banquet 
prepared for him, he turned his eyes upon his com- 
panions and said: “This, as it would seem, is to be 
a king.” 

XXI. As he was betaking himself to supper, some- 
one told him that among the prisoners were the 
mother, wife, and two unmarried daughters of Da- 
reius, and that at sight of his chariot and bow they 
beat their breasts and lamented, believing that he 
was dead. Accordingly, after a considerable pause, 
more affected by their affliction than by his own 
success, he sent Leonnatus, with orders to tell 
them that Dareius was not dead, and that they need 
have no fear of Alexander; for it was Dareius upon 
whom he was waging war for supremacy, but they 
should have everything which they used to think 
their due when Dareius was undisputed king. If 
this message was thought by the women to be mild 
and kindly, still more did the actions of Alexander 
prove to be humane. For he gave them permission 
to bury whom they pleased of the Persians, and to 
use for this purpose raiment and adornment from the 
spoils, and he abated not one jot of their honour- 
able maintenance, nay, they enjoyed even larger 
allowances than before. But the most honourable 
and most princely favour which these noble and 
chaste women received from him in their captivity 
was that they neither heard, nor suspected, nor 
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awaited anything that could disgrace them, but lived, 
as though guarded in sacred and inviolable virgins’ 
chambers instead of in an enemy’s camp, apart from 
the speech and sight of men. And yet it is said that 
the wife of Dareius was tar the most comely of all 
royal women, just as Dareius himself also was hand- 
somest and tallest of men, and the daughters re- 
sembled their parents. 

But Alexander, as it would seem, considering the 
mastery of himself a more kingly thing than the 
conquest of his enemies, neither laid hands upon 
these women, nor did he know any other before 
marriage, except Barsiné. This woman, Memnon’s 
widow, was taken prisoner at Damascus. And since 
she had received a Greek education, and was of an 
agreeable disposition, and since her father, Arta- 
bazus, was son of a king’s daughter, Alexander de- 
termined (at Parmenio’s instigation, as Aristobulus 
says) to attach himself to a woman of such high 
birth and beauty. But as for the other captive 
women, seeing that they were surpassingly stately 
and beautiful, he merely said jestingly that Persian 
women were torments to the eyes.) And displaying 
in rivalry with their fair looks the beauty of his own 
sobriety and self-control, he passed them by as though 
they were lifeless images for display. 

XXII. Moreover, when Philoxenus, the commander 
of his forces on the sea-board, wrote that there was 
with him a certain Theodorus, of Tarentum, who had 
two boys of surpassing beauty to sell, and enquired 
whether Alexander would buy them, Alexander was 
incensed, and cried out many times to his friends, 
asking them what shameful thing Philoxenus had ever 


1 Cf. Herod. v. 18. 
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seen in him that he should spend his time in making 
such disgraceful proposals. And on Philoxenus him- 
self he heaped much reproach in a letter, bidding 
him send Theodorus to perdition, merchandize and all. 
He severely rebuked Hagnon also for writing to him 
that he wanted to buy Crobylus, whose beauty was 
famous in Corinth, as a present for him. Further- 
more, on learning that Damon and Timotheus, two 
Macedonian soldiers under Parmenio’s command, had 
ruined the wives of certain mercenaries, he wrote to 
Parmenio ordering him, in case the men were con- 
victed, to punish them and put them to death as 
wild beasts born for the destruction of mankind. In 
this letter he also wrote expressly concerning him- 
self: “As for me, indeed, it will be found not only 
that I have not seen the wife of Dareius or desired 
to see her, but that I have not even allowed people 
to speak to me of her beauty.” And he used to say 
that sleep and sexual intercourse, more than any 
thing else, made him conscious that he was mortal, 
implying that both weariness and pleasure arise from 
one and the same natural weakness. 

He had also the most complete mastery over his 
appetite, and showed this both in many other ways, 
and especially by what he said to Ada, whom he 
hononred with the title of Mother and made queen 
of Caria.) When, namely, in the kindness of her 
heart, she used to send him day by day many viands 
and sweetmeats, and finally offered him bakers and 
cooks reputed to be very skilful, he said he wanted 
none of them, for he had better cooks which had 
been given him by his tutor, Leonidas ; for his break- 


1 Cf. Arrian, Anab. i. 23, 8. 
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fast, namely, a night march, and for his supper, a 
light breakfast. ‘‘ And this same Leonidas,” he said, 
“used to come and open my chests of bedding and 
clothing, to see that my mother did not hide there 
for me some luxury or superfluity.” 

XXIII. To the use of wine also he was less ad- 
dicted than was generally believed. The belief arose 
from the time which he would spend over each cup, 
more in talking than in drinking, always holding 
some long discourse, and this too when he had abun- 
dant leisure. [For in the stress of affairs he was not 
to be detained, as other commanders were, either by 
wine, or sleep, or any sport, or amour, or spec- 
tacle. This is proved by his life, which, though 
altogether brief, he filled to overflowing with the 
greatest exploits. In his times of leisure, however, 
after rising and sacrificing to the gods, he immedi- 
ately took breakfast sitting; then, he would spend 
the day in hunting, or administering justice, or ar- 
ranging his military affairs, or reading. If he were 
making a march which was not very urgent, he 
would practise, as he went along, either archery or 
mounting and dismounting from a chariot that was 
under way. Often, too, for diversion, he would hunt 
foxes or birds, as may be gathered from his journals. 
After he had taken quarters for the night, and while 
he was enjoying bath or anointing, he would enquire 
of his chiet cooks and bakers whether the arrange- 
ments for his supper were duly made. When it was 
late and already dark, he would begin his supper, 
reclining on a couch, and marvellous was his care 
and circumspection at table, in order that everything 
might be served impartially and without stint; but 
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over the wine, as I have said, he would sit long, for 
conversation’s sake. And although in other ways he 
was of all princes most agreeable in his intercourse, 
and endowed with every grace, at this time his boast- 
fulness would make him unpleasant and very like a 
common soldier. Not only was he himself carried 
away into blustering, but he suffered himself to be 
ridden by his flatterers. ‘These were a great annoy- 
ance to the finer spirits in the company, who desired 
neither to vie with the flatterers, nor yet to fall 
behind them in praising Alexander. ‘The one course 
they thought disgraceful, the other had its perils. 
After the drinking was over, he would take a bath 
and sleep, frequently until midday; and sometimes 
he would actually spend the entire day in sleep. 

In the matter of delicacies, too, he himself, at all 
events, was master of his appetite, so that often, 
when the rarest fruits or fish were brought to him 
from the sea-coast, he would distribute them to each 
of his companions until he was the only one for 
whom nothing remained. His suppers, however, 
were always magnificent, and the outlay upon them 
increased with his successes until it reached the sum 
of ten thousand drachmas. ‘There it stood, and that 
was the prescribed limit of expenditure for those 
who entertained Alexander. 

XXIV. After the battle at Issus,! he sent to Da- 
mascus and seized the money and baggage of the Per- 
sians together with their wives and children. And 
most of all did the Thessalian horsemen enrich them- 
selves, for they had shown themselves surpassingly 
brave in the battle, and Alexander sent them on this 
expedition purposely, wishing to have them enrich 


1 November, 333 b.c. 
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themselves. But the rest of the army also was filled 
with wealth. Then for the first time the Macedo- 
nians got a taste of gold and silver and women and 
barbaric luxury of life, and now that they had struck 
the trail, they were like dogs in their eagerness to 
pursue and track down the wealth of the Persians. 

However, Alexander determined first to make him- 
self master of the sea-coasts. As for Cyprus, then, 
its kings came at once and put the island in his 
hands, together with Phoenicia, with the exception 
of Tyre. But Tyre he besieged for seven months,! 
with moles, and engines-of-war, and two hundred 
triremes by sea. During this siege he had a dream 
in which he saw Heracles stretching out his hand to 
him from the wall and calling him. And many of 
the Tyrians dreamed that Apollo told them he was 
going away to Alexander, since he was displeased at 
what was going on in the city. Whereupon, as if 
the god had been a common deserter caught in 
the act of going over to the enemy, they en- 
circled his colossal figure with cords and nailed 
it down to its pedestal, calling him an Alex- 
andrist. In another dream, too, Alexander thought 
he saw a satyr who mocked him at a distance, and 
eluded his grasp when he tried to catch him, but 
finally, after much coaxing and chasing, surrendered. 
The seers, dividing the word “satyros” into two 
parts, said to him, plausibly enough, “Tyre is to be 
thine.” And a spring is pointed out, near which 
Alexander dreamed he saw the satyr. 

While the siege of the city was in progress, he 
made an expedition against the Arabians who dwelt 
in the neighbourhood of Mount Antilibanus. On 


1 January—-August, 332 B.c. 
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this expedition he risked his life to save his tutor, 
Lysimachus, who insisted on following him, declaring 
himself to be neither older nor weaker than Phoenix.! 
But when the force drew near the mountains, they 
abandoned their horses and proceeded on foot, and 
most of them got far on in advance. Alexander 
himself, however, would not consent to abandon the 
worn and weary Lysimachus, since evening was al- 
ready coming on and the enemy were near, but sought 
to encourage him and carry him along. Before he 
was aware of it, therefore, he was separated from his 
army with a few followers, and had to spend a night 
of darkness and intense cold in a region that was 
rough and difficult. In this plight, he saw far off a 
number of scattered fires which the enemy were 
burning. So, since he was confident in his own 
agility, and was ever wont to cheer the Macedonians 
in their perplexities by sharing their toils, he ran to 
the nearest camp-fire. Two Barbarians who were 
sitting at the fire he despatched with his dagger, and 
snatching up a fire-brand, brought it to his own party. 
These kindled a great fire and at once frightened 
some of the enemy into flight, routed others who 
came up against them, and spent the night without 
further peril. Such, then, is the account we have 
from Chares. 

XXV. The siege of the city had the following 
issue. While Alexander was giving the greater part 
of his forces a rest from the many struggles which 
they had undergone, and was leading up only a few 
men to attack the walls, in order that the enemy might 
have no respite, Aristander the seer made a sacrifice, 
and after taking the omens, declared very confidently 


2 Cf. chapter v. 4. 
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to the bystanders that the city would certainly be 
captured during that month. His words produced 
laughter and jesting, since it was then the last day 
of the month, and the king, seeing that he was per- 
plexed, and being always eager to support his pro- 
phecies, gave orders to reckon that day, not as the 
thirtieth of the month, but as the twenty-eighth ; 
and then, after the trumpet had sounded the signal, 
he attacked the walls with greater vigour than he 
had at first intended. The assault became fierce, 
and even those troops which had been left in camp 
could not restrain themselves, but ran in throngs to 
help the assailants, and the Tyrians gave up the 
fight. So Alexander took the city on that day. 
After this, as he was giving siege to Gaza,! the 
principal city of Syria, a clod of earth, which had 
been dropped from on high by a bird, struck him on 
the shoulder. The bird alighted on one of the bat- 
tering-engines, and was at once caught in the network 
of sinews which were used to give a twist to the 
ropes.2, And the omen was fulfilled as Aristander 
predicted ; for though Alexander was wounded in 
the shoulder, he took the city. Moreover, as he 
was dispatching great quantities of the spoils home 
to Olympias and Cleopatra and his friends, he 
sent also to Leonidas his tutor five hundred talents’ 
weight of frankincense and a hundred of myrrh, 
in remembrance of the hope with which that 
teacher had inspired his boyhood. It would seem, 
namely, that Leonidas, as Alexander was one day 
sacrificing and taking incense with both hands to 
throw upon the altar-fire, said to him :—“ Alexander, 


1 During September and October of 332 B.c. 
Ci, Curtius,- fist; Alex. iv, 6,114, 
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when thou hast conquered the spice-bearing re- 
gions thou canst be thus lavish with thine incense ; 
now, however, use sparingly what thou hast.” Ac- 
cordingly, Alexander now wrote him: “I have sent 
thee myrrh and frankincense in abundance, that thou 
mayest stop dealing parsimoniously with the gods.” 

XAXVI. When a small coffer was brought to him, 
which those in charge of the baggage and wealth of 
Dareius thought the most precious thing there, he 
asked his friends what valuable object they thought 
would most fittingly be deposited in it. And when 
many answered and there were many opinions, Alex- 
ander himself said he was going to deposit the Iliad 
there for safe keeping.! This is attested by many 
trustworthy authorities. And if what the Alexan- 
drians tell us on the authority of Heracleides is true, 
then it would seem that Homer was no idle or un- 
profitable companion for him in his expedition. They 
say, namely, that after his conquest of Egypt he 
wished to found a large and populous Greek city 
which should bear his name, and by the advice of 
his architects was on the point of measuring off and 
enclosing a certain site for it. Then, in the night, 
as he lay asleep, he saw a wonderful vision. A man 
with very hoary locks and of a venerable aspect 
appeared to stand by his side and recite these 
verses :— 


“ Now, there is an island in the muclhi-dashing sea, 
In front of Egypt; Pharos is what men call it.’’? 


Accordingly, he rose up at once and went to Pharos, 
which at that time was still an island, a little above 
the Canobic mouth of the Nile, but now it has been 


1 Cf. chapter viii. 2. 2 Odyssey, iv. 354 f. 
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joined to the mainland by a causeway. And when 
he saw a site of surpassing natural advantages (for 
it is a strip of land like enough to a broad isthmus, 
extending between a great lagoon and a stretch of 
sea which terminates in a large harbour), he said he 
saw now that Homer was not only admirable in other 
ways, but also a very wise architect, and ordered the 
plan of the city to be drawn in conformity with this 
site. There was no chalk at hand, so they took 
barley-meal! and marked out with it on the dark 
soil a rounded area, to whose inner arc straight lines 
extended so as to produce the figure of a chlamys, 
or military cloak, the lines beginning from the skirts 
(as one may say), and narrowing the breadth of the 
area uniformly.2 The king was delighted with the 
design; but suddenly birds from the river and the 
lagoon, infinite in number and of every sort and 
size, settled down upon the place like clouds and 
devoured every particle of the barley-meal, so that 
even Alexander was greatly disturbed at the omen. 
However, the seers exhorted him to be of good 
cheer, since the city here founded by him would 
have most abundant and helpful resources and be a 
nursing mother for men of every nation, and so he 
ordered those in charge of the work to proceed with 
it, while he himself set out for the temple of Ammon. 
The journey thither was long, full of toils and hard- 
ships, and had two perils. One is the dearth of 
water, which leaves the traveller destitute of it for 
many days; the other arises when a fierce south wind 
sites men travelling in sand of boundless depth, 


1 Cf. Arrian, Anah. iii. 2, 1. 
*See Tarbell, ‘‘The Form of the Chlamys,” Classical 
Philology, 1906, p. 285. 
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1 Cf. Herod. iii. 26. 

2 According to Ptolemy, son of Lagus, two serpents served 
Alexander’s army as guides to the oracle and back again. 
‘‘But Aristobulus, whose account is generally admitted to 
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as is said to have been the case with the army of 
Cambyses, long ago; the wind raised great billows 
of sand all over the plain and buried up fifty thousand 
men, to their utter destruction.1_ Almost all of Alex- 
ander’s followers took all these things into consider- 
ation, but it was difficult to turn him aside from any 
course so ever when he had once set out upon it. 
For Fortune, by yielding to his onsets, was making 
his purpose obstinate, and the high spirit which he 
carried into his undertakings rendered his ambition 
finally invincible, so that it subdued not only enemies, 
but even times and places. 

XXVII. At all events, during the journey which 
he made at this time, the assistance rendered him by 
Heaven in his perplexities met with more credence 
than the oracles which he afterwards received, nay, 
in a way, the oracles obtained credence in conse- 
quence of such assistance. For, to begin with, much 
rain from heaven and persistent showers removed 
all fear of thirst, quenched the dryness of the sand, 
so that it became moist and compact, and made 
the air purer and good to breathe. Again, when the 
marks for the guides became confused, and the 
travellers were separated and wandered about in 
ignorance of the route, ravens appeared and as- 
sumed direction of their march,’ flying swiftly on 
in front of them when they followed, and waiting 
for them when they marched slowly and lagged 
behind. Moreover, what was most astonishing of 
all, Callisthenes tells us that the birds by their cries 
called back those who straggled away in the night, 


be correct, says that two ravens flew in front of the army 
and acted as Alexander’s guides” (Arrian, Anab. iii. 
B, © {.). 
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and cawed until they had set them in the track of 
the march. 

When Alexander had passed through the desert 
and was come to the place of the oracle, the prophet 
of Ammon gave him salutation from the god as from 
a father; whereupon Alexander asked him whether 
any of the murderers of his father had escaped him. 
To this the prophet answered by bidding him be 
guarded in his speech, since his was not a mortal 
father. Alexander therefore changed the form of 
his question, and asked whether the murderers of 
Philip had all been punished; and then, regarding 
his own empire, he asked whether it was given to 
him to become lord and master of all mankind. The 
god gave answer that this was given to him, and that 
Philip was fully avenged. Then Alexander made 
splendid offerings to the god and gave his priests 
large gifts of monev 

This is what most writers state regarding the 
oracular responses; but Alexander himself, in a 
letter to his mother, says that he received certain 
secret responses, which he would tell to her, and to 
her alone, on his return. And some say that the 
prophet, wishing to show his friendliness by address- 
ing him with “O paidion,” or O my son, in his foreign 
pronunciation ended the words with “s”’ instead of 
“‘n,” and said, “O paidios,” and that Alexander was 
pleased at the slip in pronunciation, and a story 
became current that the god had addressed him 
with “O pai Dios,” or O son of Zeus. We are told, 
also, that he listened to the teachings of Psammon 
the philosopher in Egypt, and accepted most readily 
this utterance of his, namely, that all mankind are 
under the kingship of God, since in every case that 
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which gets the mastery and rules is divine. Still 
more philosophical, however, was his own opinion 
and utterance on this head, namely that although 
God was indeed a common father of all mankind, 
still, He made peculiarly His own the noblest and 
best of them. 

XXVIII. In general, he bore himself haughtily 
towards the Barbarians, and like one fully persuaded 
of his divine birth and parentage, but with the Greeks 
it was within limits and somewhat rarely that he 
assumed his own divinity. However, in writing to 
the Athenians concerning Samos, he said: “I cannot 
have given you that free and illustrious city; for ye 
received it from him who was then your master and 
was called my father,” meaning Philip. At a later 
time, however, when he had been hit by an arrow 
and was suffering great pain, he said: “This, my 
friends, that flows here, is blood, and not 


‘Ichor, such as flows from the veins of the blessed 
gods.’’’} 


Once, too, there came a great peal of thunder, and 
all were terrified at it; whereupon Anaxarchus the 
sophist who was present said to Alexander : “ Couldst 
thou, the son of Zeus, thunder like that?” At this, 
Alexander laughed and said: “ Nay, I do not wish to 
cause fear in my friends, as thou wouldst have me 
do, thou who despisest my suppers because, as thou 
sayest, thou seest the tables furnished with fish, and 
not with satraps’ heads.’’? For, in fact, we are told 
that Anaxarchus, on seeing a present of small fish 
which the king had sent to Hephaestion, had uttered 
the speech above mentioned, as though he were dis- 


1 Tliad, v. 340. 2 Cf. Athenaeus, pp. 250 f. 
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paraging and ridiculing those who undergo great 
toils and dangers in the pursuit of eminence and 
power, since in the way of enjoyments and pleasures 
they have little or nothing more than other men. 
From what has been said, then, it is clear that Alex- 
ander himself was not foolishly affected or puffed 
up by the belief in his divinity, but used it for the 
subjugation of others. 

XXIX. When he had returned from Egypt into 
Phoenicia,! he honoured the gods with sacrifices and 
solemn processions, and held contests of dithyrambic 
choruses and tragedies which were made brilliant, 
not only by their furnishings, but also by the com- 
petitors who exhibited them. For the kings of 
Cyprus were the choregi, or exhibitors, just like, at 
Athens, those chosen by lot from the tribes, and 
they competed against each other with amazing 
ambition. Most eager of all was the contention 
between Nicocreon of Salamis and Pasicrates of Soli. 
For the lot assigned to these exhibitors the most 
celebrated actors, to Pasicrates Athenodorus, and to 
Nicocreon Thessalus, in whose success Alexander 
himself was interested. He did not reveal this in- 
terest, however, until, by the votes of the judges, 
Athenodorus had been proclaimed victor. But then, 
as it would appear, on leaving the theatre, he said 
that he approved the decision of the judges, but 
would gladly have given up a part of his kingdom 
rather than to have seen Thessalus vanquished. And 
yet, when Athenodorus, who had been fined by the 
Athenians for not keeping his engagement in the 
dramatic contest of their Dionysiac festival, asked 
the king to write a letter to them in his behalf, 


Pearly in 351.8.C, 
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though he would not do this, he sent them the 
amount of the fine from his own purse. Furthermore, 
when Lycon of Searpheia, who was acting success- 
fully before Alexander, inserted into the comedy a 
verse containing a request for ten talents, Alexander 
laughed and gave them to him.! 

When Dareius sent to him a letter and friends,? 
begging him to accept ten thousand talents as ransom 
for the captives, to hold all the territory this side 
of the Euphrates, to take one of his daughters in 
marriage, and on these terms to be his ally and 
friend, Alexander imparted the matter to his com- 
panions. “If I were Alexander,” said Parmenio, “ I 
would accept these terms.” “ And so indeed would 
I,” said Alexander, “were I Parmenio.” But to 
Dareius he wrote: “Come to me, and thou shalt 
receive every courtesy; but otherwise I shall march 
at once against thee.’’ 3 

XXX. Soon, however, he repented him of this 
answer, when the wife of Dareius died in child- 
birth, and it was evident that he was distressed at 
this loss of opportunity to show great kindness. 
Accordingly, he gave the woman a sumptuous burial. 
One of the eunuchs of the bed-chamber who had 
been captured with the women, Teireos by name, 
ran away from the camp, made his way on horseback 
to Dareius, and told him of the death of his wife. 
Then the king, beating upon his head and bursting 
into lamentation, said: “ Alas for the evil genius of 
the Persians, if the sister and wife of their king 

1 Cf. Morals, pp. 334 f. 

* This was during the siege of Tyre, according to Arrian 
Pau. Wy Zoe 1) 


* This was but the conclusion of an arrogant letter. Cf. 
Arrian, Anab. ii. 25, 3. 
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must not only become a captive in her life, but also 
in her death be deprived of royal burial.” “ Nay, 
O King,” answered the chamberlain, “as regards her 
burial, and her receiving every fitting honour, thou 
hast no charge to make against the evil genius of 
the Persians. For neither did my mistress Stateira, 
while she lived, or thy mother or thy children, lack 
any of their former great blessings except the light 
of thy countenance, which Lord Oromazdes will 
cause to shine again with lustre; nor after her death 
was she deprived of any funeral adornment, nay, 
she was honoured with the tears of enemies. For 
Alexander is as gentle after victory as he is terrible 
in battle.” 

When Dareius heard this, his agitation and grief 
swept him into absurd suspicions, and leading the 
eunuch away into a more secluded part of his tent, 
he said: ‘“‘If thou also, together with the fortune 
of the Persians, dost not side with the Macedonians, 
and if I, Dareius, am still thy lord and master, tell 
me, as thou reverest the great light of Mithras and 
the right hand of thy king, is it not the least. of 
Stateira’s misfortunes that I am now lamenting? 
While she was alive did I not suffer more pitiful 
evils? And would not my wretched fortune have 
been more compatible with my honour if I had met 
with an angry and savage enemy? For what inter- 
course that is proper can a young man have with 
an enemy’s wife when it leads to such marks of 
honour?”’? While the king was still speaking, Tei- 
reos threw himself down at his feet and besought 
him to hold his peace, and neither to wrong Aloe 
ander, nor shame his dead sister and wife, nor rob 
himself of the greatest consolation for his disasters, 
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namely, the belief that he had been conquered by a 
man who was superior to human nature; nay, he 
should even admire Alexander for having shown 
greater self-restraint in dealing with Persian women 
than valour against Persian men. Then, while the 
eunuch was confirming his testimony with the most 
solemn oaths, and discoursing on the general self- 
mastery and magnanimity of Alexander, Dareius 
went out to his companions, and lifting his hands 
towards heaven, prayed: “O ye gods of my race and 
kingdom, above all things else grant that 1 may leave 
the fortune of Persia reéstablished in the prosperity 
wherein I found it, in order that my victory may 
enable me to requite Alexander for the favours which 
I received at his hands when | had lost my dearest 
possessions ; but if, then, a fated time has now come, 
due to divine jealousy and the vicissitudes of things, 
and the sway of the Persians must cease, grant that 
no other man may sit upon the throne of Cyrus but 
Alexander.” That these things were thus done and 
said is the testimony of most historians.! 

XXXI. But to return to Alexander, when he had 
subdued all the country on this side of the Euphrates, 
he marched against Dareius,? who was coming down 
to meet him with a million men. On this march 
one of his companions told him, as a matter worth 
laughing at, that the camp-followers, in sport, had 
divided themselves into two bands, and set a general 
and commander over each of them, one of whom 
they called Alexander, and the other Dareius; and 
that they had begun by pelting one another with 
clods of earth, then had fought with their fists, and 
finally, heated with the desire of battle, had taken 


' Cf. Arrian, Anab. iv. 20. 2 In June or July of 331 B.c. 
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to stones and sticks, being now many and hard to 
quell. When he heard this, Alexander ordered the 
leaders themselves to fight in single combat; to the 
one called Alexander he himself gave armour, and 
to the one called Dareius, Philotas. The army were 
spectators of the combat, counting the issue as in 
some measure an omen of the future. After a 
strenuous battle, the one called Alexander was vic- 
torious, and received as a reward twelve villages and 
the right to wear Persian dress. ‘This, at any rate, 
is what we are told by Eratosthenes. 

Now, the great battle against Dareius was not 
fought at Arbela, as most writers state, but at Gau- 
gamela.! The word signifies, we are told, “ camel’s 
house,” since one of the ancient kings of the country, 
after escaping from his enemies on a swift camel, 
gave the animal a home here, assigning certain vil- 
lages and revenues for its maintenance. It so hap- 
pened that in the month Boédromion the moon 
suffered an eclipse,? about the beginning of the 
Mysteries at Athens, and on the eleventh night 
after the eclipse, the armies being now in sight of 
one another, Dareius kept his forces under arms, and 
held a review of them by torch-light; but Alex- 
ander, while his Macedonians slept, himself passed 
the night in front of his tent with his seer Aristander, 
celebrating certain mysterious sacred rites and sacri- 
ficing to the god Fear. Meanwhile the older of his 
companions, and particularly Parmenio, when the 
saw the plain between the Niphates and the Gor- 
dyaean mountains all lighted up with the barbarian 
fires, while an indistinguishably mingled and _ tu- 
multuous sound of voices arose from their camp as 


1 Cf. Arrian, Anab. iii. 8, 7. 2 September 20, 331 B.c. 
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if from a vast ocean, were astonished at their multi- 
tude and argued with one another that it was a great 
and grievous task to repel such a tide of war by 
engaging in broad day-light. They therefore waited 
upon the king when he had finished his sacrifices, 
and tried to persuade him to attack the enemy by 
night, and so to cover up with darkness the most 
fearful aspect of the coming struggle. But he gave 
them the celebrated answer, “I will not steal my 
victory” ; whereupon some thought that he had 
made a vainglorious reply, and was jesting in the 
presence of so great a peril. Others, however, 
thought that he had confidence in the present situ- 
ation and estimated the future correctly, not offering 
Dareius in case of defeat an excuse to pluck up 
courage again for another attempt, by laying the 
blame this time upon darkness and night, as he had 
before upon mountains, defiles, and sea.! For Dareius 
would not give up the war for lack of arms or men 
when he could draw from so great a host and so 
vast a territory, but only when he had lost courage 
and hope, under the conviction brought by a down- 
right defeat in broad day-light. 

XXXII. After the men were gone, Alexander lay 
down in his tent, and is said to have passed the rest 
of the night in a deeper sleep than usual, so that 
when his officers came to him in the early morning 
they were amazed, and on their own authority issued 
orders that the soldiers should first take breakfast. 
Then, since the occasion was urgent, Parmenio 
entered the tent, and standing by his couch called 
Alexander twice or thrice by name; and when he 


1 Cf. Arrian, Anab. iii. 10, where it is Parmenio who 
advises a night attack. 
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had thus roused him, he asked him how he could 
possibly sleep as if he were victorious, instead of 
being about to fight the greatest of all his battles. 
Then Alexander said with a smile: ‘What, pray? 
Dost thou not think that we are already victorious, 
now that we are relieved from wandering about in a 
vast and desolated country in pursuit of a Dareius 
who avoids a battle?” And not only before the 
battle, but also in the very thick of the struggle did 
he show himself great, and firm in his confident 
calculations. For in the battle the left wing under 
Parmenio was thrown back and in distress, when the 
Bactrian cavalry fell upon the Macedonians with 
great impetuosity and violence, and when Mazaeus 
sent horsemen round outside the line of battle to 
attack those who were guarding the Macedonian 
baggage. Therefore, too, Parmenio, much disturbed 
by both occurrences, sent messengers to Alexander 
telling him that eamp and baggage were gone, unless 
he speedily sent strong reinforcements from front to 
rear.t Now, it chanced that at that instant Alex- 
ander was about to give the signal for the onset to 
those under his command ; but when he heard Par- 
menio’s message, he declared that Parmenio was 
beside himself and had lost the use of his reason, 
and had forgotten in his distress that victors add the 
baggage of the enemy to their own, and that those 
who are vanquished must not think about their 
wealth or their slaves, but only how they may fight 
gloriously and die with honour. 

After sending this message to Parmenio, he put on 
his helmet, but the rest of his armour he had on as 


1 Cf. Arrian, Anab. iii. 15, 1, where Parmenio’s message 
recalls Alexander from the pursuit of Dareius. 
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he came from his tent, namely, a vest of Sicilian 
make girt about him, and over this a breastplate of 
two-ply linen from the spoils taken at Issus. His 
helmet was of iron, but gleamed like polished silver, 
a work of Theophilus; and there was fitted to this 
a gorget, likewise of iron, set with precious stones. 
He had a sword, too, of astonishing temper and 
lightness, a gift from the king of the Citieans, and 
he had trained himself to use a sword for the most 
part in his battles. He wore a belt also, which was 
too elaborate for the rest of his armour; for it was 
a work of Helicon the ancient, and a mark of honour 
from the city of Rhodes, which had given it to him ; 
this also he was wont to wear in his battles. As 
long, then, as he was riding about and marshalling 
some part of his phalanx, or exhorting or instructing 
or reviewing his men, he spared Bucephalas, who 
was now past his prime, and used another horse; 
but whenever he was going into action, Bucephalas 
would be led up, and he would mount him and at 
once begin the attack. 

XXXIII. On this occasion, he made a very long 
speech to the Thessalians and the other Greeks,! 
and when he saw that they encouraged him with 
shouts to lead them against the Barbarians, he shifted 
his lance into his left hand, and with his right ap- 
pealed to the gods, as Callisthenes tells us, praying 
them, if he was really sprung from Zeus, to defend 
and strengthen the Greeks. Aristander the seer, too, 
wearing a white mantle and having a crown of gold 
upon his head, rode along the ranks pointing out to 


1 Sometimes the term ‘*‘ Hellenes” excludes. and some- 
times it includes, the Macedonians. The context must 
decide. Cf. xlvii. 5. 
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them an eagle which soared above the head of Alex- 
ander and directed his flight straight against the 
enemy, at which sight great courage filled the be- 
holders, and after mutual encouragement and exhor- 
tation the cavalry charged at full speed upon the 
enemy and the phalanx rolled on after them like a 
Hood. But before the foremost ranks were engaged 
the Barbarians gave way, and were hotly pursued, 
Alexander driving the conquered foe towards the 
centre of their array, where Dareius was.! For from 
afar he was seen by Alexander through the deep 
ranks of the royal squadron of horse drawn up in 
front of him, towering conspicuous, a_fine-looking 
man and tall, standing on a lofty chariot, fenced 
about by a numerous and brilliant array of horse- 
men, who were densely massed around the chariot 
and drawn up to receive the enemy. But when they 
saw Alexander close at hand and terrible, and driving 
those who fled before him upon those who held their 
ground, they were smitten with fear and scattered, 
for the most part. The bravest and noblest of them, 
however, slain in front of their king and falling in 
heaps upon one another, obstructed the Macedonians 
in their pursuit, weaving and twining themselves in 
their last agonies about riders and horses. 

But Dareius, now that all the terrors of the struggle 
were before his eyes, and now that the forces drawn 
up to protect him were crowded back upon him, 
since it was not an easy matter to turn his chariot 
about and drive it away, seeing that the wheels were 
obstructed and entangled in the great numbers of 
the fallen, while the horses, surrounded and hidden 


1 Alexander’s tactics are minutely described by Arrian 
(Anab. iii. 14, 1-3). 
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away by the multitude of dead bodies, were rearing 
up and frightening the charioteer, forsook his char iot 
and his armour, mounted a mare which, as they say, 
had newly foaled, and took to flight. However, it is 
thought that he would not then have made his 
escape, had not fresh horsemen come from Par- 
menio! summoning Alexander to his aid, on the 
ground that a large force of the enemy still held 
together there and would not give ground. For 
there is general complaint that in that battle Par- 
menio was sluggish and ineflicient, either because old 
age was now impairing somewhat his courage, or 
because he was made envious and resentful by the 
arrogance and pomp, to use the words of Callis- 
thenes, of Alexander's power. At the time, then, 
although he was annoyed by the summons, the king 
did not tell his soldiers the truth about it, but on 
the ground that it was dark and he would therefore 
remit further slaughter, sounded a recall; and as he 
rode towards the endangered portion of his army, he 
heard by the way that the enemy had been utterly 
defeated and was in flight. 

XXXIV. The battle having had this issue, the 
empire of the Persians was thought to be utterly 
dissolved, and Alexander, proclaimed king of Asia, 
made magnificent sacrifices to the gods and rewarded 
his friends with wealth, estates, and provinces. And 
being desirous of honour among the Greeks, he wrote 
them that all their tyrannies were abolished and 
they might live under their own laws; moreover, he 
wrote the Plataeans specially that he would rebuild 
their city, because their ancestors had furnished their 


? Arrian makes no mention of a second appeal for aid from 
Parmenio. 
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territory to the Greeks for the struggle in behalf of 
their freedom.! He sent also to the people of Croton 
in Italy a portion of the spoils, honouring the zeal 
and valour of their athlete Phajyllus, who, in the 
Median wars, when the rest of the Greeks in Italy 
refused to help their brother Greeks, fitted out a 
ship at his own cost and sailed with it to Salamis, 
that he might have some share in the peril there.? 
So considerate was Alexander towards every form ot 
valour, and such a friend and guardian of noble deeds. 

XXXV. As he traversed all Babylonia, which at 
once submitted to him, he was most of all amazed 
at the chasm from which fire continually streamed 
forth as from a spring, and at the stream of naphtha, 
so abundant as to form a lake, not far from the 
ehasm. This naphtha is in other ways like asphaltum, 
but is so sensitive to fire that, before the flame touches 
it, it is kindled by the very radiance about the flame 
and often sets fire also to the intervening air. To 
show its nature and power, the Barbarians sprinkled 
the street leading to Alexander’s quarters with small 
quantities of the liquid ; then, standing at the farther 
end of the street, they applied their torches to the 
moistened spots; for it was now getting dark. The 
first spots at once caught fire, and without an ap- 
preciable interval of time, but with the speed of 
thought, the flame darted to the other end, and the 
street was one continuous fire. Now, there was a 
certain Athenophanes, an Athenian, one of those 
who were accustomed to minister to the person of 
the king when he bathed and anointed himself, and 
to furnish suitable diversion for his thoughts. This 
man, one time when there was standing by Alexander 


1 In 479 B.c. 2 Cf. Herodotus, vili. 47. 
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in the bath-room a youth who had a ridiculously 
plain countenance, but was a graceful singer (his 
name was Stephanus), said, “Wilt thou, O King, that 
we make a trial of the liquid upon Stephanus? For 
if it should lay hold of him and not be extinguished, 
I would certainly say that its power was invincible 
and terrible.” The youth also, strangely enough, 
offered himself for the experiment, and as soon as 
he touched the liquid and began to anoint himself 
with it, his body broke out into so great a flame 
and was so wholly possessed by fire that Alexander 
fell into extreme perplexity and fear; and had it 
not been by chance that many were standing by 
holding vessels of water for the bath, the youth 
would have been consumed before aid reached him. 
Even as it was, they had great difficulty in put- 
ting out the fire, for it covered the boy’s whole 
body, and after they had done so, he was in a sorry 
plight. 

It is natural, then, that some who wish to bring 
fable into conformity with truth should say that this 
naphtha is the drug which Medeia used, when, in the 
tragedies, she anoints the crown and the robe. For 
it was not from these objects themselves, they say, 
nor of its own accord, that the fire shot up, but a 
flame was placed near them, which was then so 
swiftly drawn into conjunction with them that the 
senses could not take cognisance of it. For the rays 
and emanations of fire which come from a distance 
impart to some bodies merely light and warmth; but 
in those which are dry and porous, or which have 
sufficiently rich moisture, they collect themselves 
together, break into fierce flame, and transform the 
material. There has been much discussion about 
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the origin of! .... or whether rather the liquid sub- 
stance that feeds the flame flows out from a soil 
which is rich and productive of fire. For the soil of 
Babylonia is very fiery, so that grains of barley often 
leap out of the ground and bound away, as if its in- 
flammation made the ground throb; and the inhabit- 
ants, during the hot season, sleep on skins filled 
with water. Harpalus, moreover, when he was left 
as overseer of the country and was eager to adorn 
the royal gardens and walks with Hellenic plants, 
succeeded with all except ivy; this the soil would 
not support, but always killed it. The plant could 
not endure the temper of the soil, for the soil was 
fiery, while the plant was fond of coolness. How- 
ever, if such digressions are kept within bounds, 
perhaps my impatient readers will find less fault with 
them. 

XXXVI. On making himself master of Susa, Alex- 
ander came into possession of forty thousand talents 
of coined money in the palace, and of untold furni- 
ture and wealth besides. Among this they say was 
found five thousand talents’ weight of purple from 
Hermione, which, although it had been stored there 
for a hundred and ninety years, still kept its colours 
fresh and lively. The reason for this, they say, is 
that honey was used in the purple dyes, and white 
olive oil in the white dyes; for these substances, 
after the like space of time, are seen to have a 
brilliancy that is pure and lustrous. Moreover, 
Deinon says that the Persian kings had water also 
brought from the Nile and the Danube and stored 

1 “This naphtha,” and the first ‘‘ whether ”-clause, have 
fallen out of the text. 


* Cf. Arrian, Anab. iii. 16, 7, A talent’s weight was 
something over tifty pounds. 
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up among their treasures, as a sort of confirmation 
of the greatness of their empire and the universality 
of their sway. 

XXXVII. Persis was difficult of access, owing to 
the roughness of the country, and was guarded by 
the noblest of the Persians (for Dareius had taken 
to flight); but Alexander found a guide to conduct 
him thither by a circuit of no great extent. The 
man spoke two languages, since his father was a 
Lycian and his mother a Persian; and it was he, 
they say, whom the Pythian priestess had in mind 
when she prophesied, Alexander being yet a boy, that 
a “lycus,” or wolf, would be Alexander's guide on his 
march against the Persians.!_ In this country, then, 
as it turned out, there was a great slaughter of the 
prisoners taken; for Alexander himself writes that 
he gave orders to have the inhabitants butchered, 
thinking that this would be to his advantage; and 
they say that as much coined money was found 
there? as at Susa, and that it took ten thousand 
pairs of mules and five thousand camels to carry 
away the other furniture and wealth there. 

On beholding a great statue of Xerxes which had 
been carelessly overthrown by a throng that forced 
its way into the palace, Alexander stopped before 
it, and accosting it as if it had been alive, said: 
“Shall I pass on and leave thee lying there, because 
of thine expedition against the Hellenes, or, because 
of thy magnanimity and virtue in other ways, shall 
I set thee up again?” But finally, after communing 
with himself a long time in silence, he passed on. 
Wishing to refresh his soldiers (for it was winter 


1 Arrian (Azab. iii. 18, 1f.) speaks only of a forced march 
through the mountains. 2 In Persepolis. 
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time), he spent four months in that place. And it 
is said that when he took his seat for the first time 
under the golden canopy on the royal throne, De- 
maratus the Corinthian, a well-meaning man and a 
friend of Alexander’s, as he had been of Alexander’s 
father, burst into tears, as old men will, and declared 
that those Hellenes were deprived of great pleasure 
who had died before seeing Alexander seated on the 
throne of Dareius. 

XXXAVIII. After this, as he was about to march 
forth against Dareius, it chanced that he consented 
to take part in a merry drinking bout of his com- 
panions, at which women also came to meet their 
lovers and shared in their wine and revelry. The 
most famous among these women was Thais, an 
Athenian, the mistress of Ptolemy, who was after- 
wards king. She, partly in graceful praise of Alex- 
ander, and partly to make sport for him, as the 
drinking went on, was moved to utter a speech 
which befitted the character of her native country, 
but was too lofty for one of her kind. She said, 
namely, that for all her hardships in wandering over 
Asia she was being requited that day by thus revel- 
ling luxuriously in the splendid palace of the Per- 
sians; but it would be a still greater pleasure to go 
in revel rout and set fire to the house of the Xerxes 
who burned Athens, she herself kindling the fire 
under the eyes of Alexander, in order that a tradition 
might prevail among men that the women in the 
train of Alexander inflicted a greater punishment 
upon the Persians in behalf of Hellas than all her 
tamous commanders by sea and land. As soon as 
she had thus spoken, tumultuous applause arose, and 
the companions of the king eagerly urged him on, 
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so that he yielded to their desires, and leaping to his 
feet, with a garland on his head and a torch in his 
hand, led them the way. The company followed 
with shouts and revelry and surrounded the palace, 
while the rest of the Macedonians who learned about 
it ran thither with torches and were full of joy. For 
they hoped that the burning and destruction of the 
palace was the act of one who had fixed his thoughts 
on home, and did not intend to dwell among Bar- 
barians. This is the way the deed was done, according 
to some writers; but others say it was premeditated.} 
However, it is agreed that Alexander speedily re- 
pented and gave orders to put out the fire. 

XXXIX. Alexander was naturally munificent, and 
became still more so as his wealth increased. His 
gifts, too, were accompanied by a kindly spirit, with 
which alone, to tell the truth, a giver confers a 
favour. I will mention a few instances. Ariston, 
the captain of the Paeonians, having slain an enemy, 
brought his head and showed it to Alexander, saying : 
“In my country, O King, such a gift as this is re- 
warded with a golden beaker.” ‘‘Yes,” said Alex- 
ander with a laugh, “an empty one; but I will 
pledge thy health with one which is full of pure 
wine.” Again, a common Macedonian was driving 
a mule laden with some of the royal gold, and 
when the beast gave out, took the load on his 
own shoulders and tried to carry it. The king, 
then, seeing the man in great distress and learn- 
ing the facts of the case, said, as the man was 
about to lay his burden down, “Don’t give out, 


1So Arrian, Anab. iii. 18. 11 f., where there is none of 
Plutarch’s romance. For this, ef. Diodorus, xvii. 72; 
Curtius, v. 7, 1-7. 
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but finish your journey by taking this load to your 
own tent.” Furthermore, he was generally more 
displeased with those who would not take his gifts 
than with those who asked for them. And so he 
wrote to Phocion in a letter that he would not treat 
him as a friend in future if he rejected his favours. 
Again, to Serapion, one of the youths who played 
at ball with him, he used to give nothing because he 
asked for nothing. Accordingly, whenever Serapion 
had the ball, he would throw it to others, until the 
king said: “ Won't you give it tome?” ‘ No,” said 
Serapion, “ because you don’t ask for it,” whereat the 
king burst out laughing and made him many pre- 
sents. With Proteas, however, a clever wag and 
boon companion, he appeared to be angry; but 
when the man’s friends begged his forgiveness, as 
did Proteas himself with tears, the king said that he 
was his friend again, whereat Proteas said : “In that 
case, O King, give me something to prove it first.” 
Accordingly, the king ordered that five talents 
should be given him. What lofty airs his friends 
and bodyguards were wont to display over the 
wealth bestowed by him, is plain from a letter which 
Olympias wrote to him. She says: “I beg thee 
to find other ways of conferring favours on those 
thou lovest and holdest in honour; as it is, thou 
makest them all the equals of kings and providest 
them with an abundance of friends, whilst thyself 
thou strippest bare.”” Olympias often wrote him 
in like vein, but Alexander kept her writings secret, 
except once when Hephaestion, as was his wont, 
read with him a letter which had been opened; 
the king did not prevent him, but took the ring 
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from his own finger and applied its seal to the lips 
of Hephaestion. Again, though the son of Mazaeus, 
the most influential man at the court of Dareius, 
already had a province, Alexander gave him a second 
and a larger one. He, however, declined it, say- 
ing: “O King, formerly there was one Dareius, 
but now thou hast made many Alexanders.” To 
Parmenio, moreover, Alexander gave the house of 
Bagoas at Susa, in which it is said there was found 
apparel worth a thousand talents. Again, he wrote 
to Antipater bidding him keep guards about his 
person, since plots were being laid against him. To 
his mother, also, he sent many presents, but would 
not suffer her to meddle in affairs nor interfere in 
his campaigns ; and when she chided him for this, he 
bore her harshness patiently. Once, however, after 
reading a long letter which Antipater had written in 
denunciation of her, he said Antipater knew not that 
one tear of a mother effaced ten thousand letters. 
XL. He saw that his favourites had grown alto- 
gether luxurious, and were vulgar in the extravagance 
of their ways of living. For instance, Hagnon the 
Teian used to wear silver nails in his boots; Leon- 
natus had dust for his gymnastic exercises brought 
to him on many camels from Egypt; Philotas had 
hunting-nets a hundred furlongs long; when they 
took their exercise and their Baths: more of them 
actually used myrrh than olive oil, and they had 
in their train rubbers and chamberlains. Alex- 
ander therefore chided them in gentle and reason- 
able fashion. He was amazed, he said, that after 
they had undergone so many and so great contests 
they did not remember that those who conquer by 
toil sleep more sweetly than those who are con- 
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quered by their toil, and did not see, from a com- 
parison of their own lives with those of the Persians, 
that it is a very servile thing to be luxurious, but 
a very royal thing to toil. “And yet,” said he, 
“how can a man take care of his own horse or 
furbish up his spear and helmet, if he is unaccus- 
tomed to using his hands on his own dear person? 
Know ye not,” said he, “that the end and object of 
conquest is to avoid doing the same thing as the 
conquered?” Accordingly, he exerted himself yet 
more strenuously in military and hunting expeditions, 
suffering distress and risking his life, so that a 
Spartan ambassador who came up with him as he was 
bringing down a great lion, said: ‘“ Nobly, indeed, 
Alexander, hast thou struggled with the lion to see 
which should be king.” This hunting-scene Craterus 
dedicated at Delphi, with bronze figures of the lion, 
the dogs, the king engaged with the lion, and him- 
self coming to his assistance; some of the figures 
were moulded by Lysippus, and some by Leochares. 

XLI. Alexander, then, in exercising himself and 
at the same time inciting others to deeds of valour, 
was wont to court danger; but his friends, whose 
wealth and magnificence now gave them a desire to 
live in luxury and idleness, were impatient of his long 
wanderings and military expeditions, and gradually 
went so far as to abuse him and speak ill of him. 
He, however, was very mildly disposed at first toward 
this treatment of himself, and used to say that it 
was the lot of a king to confer favours and be ill- 
spoken of therefor. And yet in the most trifling 
attentions which he paid his familiar friends there 
were marks of great good-will and esteem. I will 
instance a few of these. 
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He found fault with Peucestas by letter because, 
after being bitten by a bear, he wrote about it to the 
rest of his friends but did not tell him. “ Now, how- 
ever,’ said he, ‘‘ write me how you are, and tell me 
whether any of your fellow-huntsmen left you in the 
lurch, that I may punish them.” To Hephaestion, 
who was absent on some business, he wrote that 
while they were diverting themselves with hunting 
an ichneumon, Craterus encountered the lance of 
Perdiccas and was wounded in the thighs. After 
Peucestas had safely recovered from an illness, Alex- 
ander wrote to the physician, Alexippus, expressing 
his thanks. While Craterus was sick, Alexander had 
a vision in his sleep, whereupon he offered certain 
sacrifices himself for the recovery of his friend, and 
bade him also sacrifice. He wrote also to Pausanias, 
the physician, who wished to administer hellebore to 
Craterus, partly expressing distress, and partly advis- 
ing him how to use the medicine. Those who first 
brought word to him that Harpalus had absconded, 
namely, Ephialtes and Cissus, he put in fetters, on 
the ground that they were falsely accusing the man. 
When he was sending home his aged and infirm 
soldiers, Eurylochus of Aegae got himself enrolled 
among the sick, and then, when it was discovered 
that he had nothing the matter with him, confessed 
that he was in love with Telesippa, and was bent on 
following along with her on her journey to the 
sea-board. Alexander asked of what parentage the 
girl was, and on hearing that she was a free-born 
courtezan, said: “I will help you, O Eurylochus, in 
your amour; but see to it that we try to persuade 
Telesippa either by arguments or by gifts, since she 
is free-born.” 
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XLII. And it is astonishing that he had time to 
write so many letters for his friends. For instance, 
he wrote one giving orders to seek out a slave of 
Seleucus who had run away into Cilicia; and one in 
commendation of Peucestas for arresting Nicon, a 
servant of Craterus; and one to Megabyzus about an 
attendant who had taken refuge in a sanctuary, bid- 
ding him, if possible, entice the slave outside the 
sanctuary and then arrest him, but not to lay hands 
upon him in the sanctuary. It is said, too, that at 
first, when he was trying capital cases, he would put 
his hand over one of his ears while the accuser was 
speaking, that he might keep it free and unpreju- 
diced for the accused. But afterwards the multitude 
of accusations which he heard rendered him harsh, 
and led him to believe the false because so many 
were true. And particularly when he was maligned 
he lost discretion and was cruel and inexorable, since 
he loved his reputation more than his life or his 
kingdom. 

Now, however, he marched out against Dareius,} 
expecting to fight another battle ; but when he heard 
that Dareius had been seized by Bessus, he sent his 
Thessalians home, after distributing among them a 
largess of two thousand talents over and above their 
pay. In consequence of the pursuit of Dareius, which 
was long and arduous (for in eleven days he rode 
thirty-three hundred furlongs), most of his horsemen 
gave out, and chiefly for lack of water. At this point 
some Macedonians met him who were carrying water 
from the river in skins upon their mules. And when 
they beheld Alexander, it being now midday, in a 


4 In the spring of 330 B.c, 
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wretched plight from thirst, they quickly filled a 
helmet and brought it to him. To his enquiry for 
whom they were carrying the water, they replied: 
“For our own sons; but if thou livest, we can get 
other sons, even if we lose these.” On hearing this 
he took the helmet into his hands, but when he 
looked around and saw the horsemen about him all 
stretching out their heads and gazing at the water, 
he handed it back without drinking any, but with 
praises for the men who had brought it; “ For,” said 
he, “if I should drink of it alone, these horsemen of 
mine will be out of heart.” But when they beheld 
his self-control and loftiness of spirit, they shouted 
out to him to lead them forward boldly, and began 
to goad their horses on, declaring that they would 
not regard themselves as weary, or thirsty, or as mor- 
tals at all, so long as they had such a king. 

XLIII. So, then, all were alike ready and willing ; 
but only sixty, they say, were with Alexander when 
he burst into the camp of the enemy. There, in- 
deed, they rode over much gold and silver that was 
thrown away, passed by many waggons full of women 
and children which were coursing hither and thither 
without their drivers, and pursued those who were 
foremost in flight, thinking that Dareius was among 
them. But at last they found him lying in a waggon, 
his body all full of javelins, at the point of death. 
Nevertheless, he asked for something to drink, and 
when he had drunk some cold water which Polystra- 
tus gave him, he said to him: “ My man, this is the 
extremity of all my ill-fortune, that I receive good 
at thy hands and am not able to return it; but 
Alexander will requite thee for thy good offices, and 
the gods will reward Alexander for his kindness to 
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1 These details of the death of Dareius are not to be found 
in Arrian (Anab, iii. 21 fin.), but in Curtius (v. 13, 28) and 
Diodorus (xvii. 73). 
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my mother, wife, and children; to him, through 
thee, I give this right hand.” With these words he 
took the hand of Polystratus and then expired.! 
When Alexander came up, he was manifestly dis- 
tressed by what had happened, and unfastening his 
own cloak threw it upon the body and covered it. 
And when, at a later time,? he found Bessus, he had 
him rent asunder. Two straight trees were bent 
together and a part of his body fastened to each ; 
then when each was released and sprang vigorously 
back, the part of the body that was attached to it 
followed after. Now, however, he sent the body of 
Dareius, laid out in royal state, to his mother,’ and 
admitted his brother, Exathres, into the number of 
his companions. 

XLIV. He himself, however, with the flower of 
his army, marched on into Hyreania. Here he saw 
a gulf of the open sea which appeared to be as large 
as the Euxine, but was sweeter than the Mediter- 
ranean. He could get no clear information about it, 
but conjectured that in all probability it was a stag- 
nant overflow from the Palus Maeotis. And yet 
naturalists were well aware of the truth, and many 
years before Alexander’s expedition they had set 
forth that this was the most northerly of four gulfs 
which stretch inland from the outer sea, and was 
ealled indifferently the Hyrcanian or Caspian Sea. 

Here some Barbarians unexpectedly fell in with 
those who were leading Alexander's horse, Buce- 
phalas, and captured him. Alexander was angry 


2 In the spring of 329 B.c. Cf. Arrian, Anab. ii. 30, 5; 
NARS sie Uh 

3 «To Persepolis, with orders that it should be buried in 
the royal sepulchre” (Arrian, Anab. iti. 22, 1). 
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beyond measure, and sent a herald threatening to put 
them all to the sword, together with their wives and 
children, if they did not send him back his horse. 
But when they came with the horse and also put 
their cities into his hands, he treated them all kindly, 
and gave a ransom for his horse to those who had 
captured him. 

XLV. From thence he marched into Parthia,! 
where, during a respite from fighting, he first put on 
the barbaric dress, either from a desire to adapt him- 
self to the native customs, believing that community 
of race and custom goes far towards softening the 
hearts of men; or else this was an attempt to intro- 
duce the obeisance? among the Macedonians, by 
accustoming them little by little to put up with 
changes and alterations in his mode of life. How- 
ever, he did not adopt the famous Median fashion of 
dress, which was altogether barbaric and strange, 
nor did he assume trousers, or sleeved vest, or tiara, 
but carefully devised a fashion which was midway 
between the Persian and the Median, more modest 
than the one and more stately than the other. At 
first he wore this only in intercourse with the Bar- 
barians and with his companions at home, then people 
generally saw him riding forth or giving audience in 
this attire. The sicht — was offensive to the Mace- 
donians, but they admired his other high qualities 
and thought they ought to yield to him in some 
things which made for his pleasure or his fame. For, 
in addition to all his other hardships, he had recently 
been shot by an arrow in the leg below the knee, so 


' In the early autumn of 330 B.c. 
* Prostration on the ground before a great personage, a 
peculiarly Persian custom, 
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that splinters of the larger bone came out; and at 
another time he was smitten in the neck with a 
stone so severely that his eye-sight was clouded and 
remained so for some time. Nevertheless, he did 
not cease exposing himself to dangers without stint, 
nay, he actually crossed the river Orexartes (which 
he himself supposed to be the Tanais), put the 
Scythians to rout, and pursued them for a hundred 
furlongs, although he was suffering all the while from 
a diarrhoea. 

XLVI. Here the queen of the Amazons came to 
see him, as most writers say, among whom are 
Cleitarchus, Polycleitus, Onesicritus, Antigenes, 
and Ister; but Aristobulus, Chares the royal usher, 
Ptolemy, Anticleides, Philo the Theban, and Philip 
of Theangela, besides Hecataeus of Fretria, Philip 
the Chalcidian, and Duris of Samos, say that this is 
a fiction. And it would seem that Alexander's testi- 
mony is in favour of their statement. For in a letter 
to Antipater which gives all the details minutely he 
says that the Scythian king offered him his daughter in 
marriage, but he makes no mention of the Amazon. 
And the story is told that many years afterwards 
Onesicritus was reading aloud to Lysimachus, who 
was now king, the fourth book of his history, in 
which was the tale of the Amazon, at which Lysi- 
machus smiled gently and said: “ And where was I 
at the time?”’ However, our belief or disbelief ot 
this story will neither increase nor diminish our 
admiration for Alexander. 

ALVII. Fearing that his Macedonians might tire 
of the rest of his expedition, he left the greater part 
of thera in quarters, and while he had the best of 
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1 épijxe Coraés’ correction of the épy nat of the MSS., 
adopted by Sint.; Bekker reads agiéva: ... %pn. 
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them with him in Hyrcania, twenty thousand foot and 
three thousand horse, he addressed them, saying that 
at present they were seen by the Barbarians as in a 
dream, but that if they should merely throw Asia 
into confusion and then leave it they would be at- 
tacked by them as if they were women. However, 
he said, he allowed those who wished it to go away, 
calling them to witness that while he was winning 
the inhabited world for the Macedonians he had been 
left behind with his friends and those who were will- 
ing to continue the expedition. This is almost word 
for word what he wrote in his letter to Antipater, 
and he adds that after he had thus spoken all his 
hearers cried out to him to lead them to whatever 
part of the world he wished. After these had met 
his test of their loyalty, it was no longer a hard matter 
for the main body to be led along too, nay, they 
readily followed after. 

Under these circumstances, too, he adapted his 
own mode of life still more to the customs of the 
country, and tried to bring these into closer agree- 
ment with Macedonian customs, thinking that by a 
mixture and community of practice w hich produced 
good will, rather than by force, his authority would be 
kept secure while he was far away. For this reason, 
too, he chose out thirty thousand boys and gave 
orders that they should learn the Greek language 
and be trained to use Macedonian weapons, appoint- 
ing many instructors for this work. His marriage 
to Roxana, whom he saw in her youthful beauty 
taking part in a dance at a banquet, was a love affair, 
and yet it was thought to harmonize well with the 
matters which ne had in hand. For the Barbarians 
were encouraged by the partnership into which the 
marriage brought them, and they were beyond 
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measure fond of Alexander, because, most tem- 
perate of all men that he was in these matters, he 
would not consent to approach even the only woman 
who ever mastered his affections, without the sanc- 
tion of law. 

Moreover, when he saw that among his chiefest 
friends Hephaestion approved his course and joined 
him in changing his mode of life, while Craterus 
clung fast to his native ways, he employed the for- 
mer in his business with the Barbarians, the latter 
in that with the Greeks and Macedonians. And in 
general he showed most affection for Hephaestion, 
but most esteem for Craterus, thinking, and constantly 
saying, that Hephaestion was a friend of Alexander, 
but Craterus a friend of the king. For this reason, 
too, the men cherished a secret grudge against one 
another and often came into open collision. And 
once, on the Indian expedition, they actually drew 
their swords and closed with one another, and as 
the friends of each were coming to his aid, Alex- 
ander rode up and abused Hephaestion publicly, 
calling him a fool and a madman for not knowing 
that without Alexander’s favour he was nothing; 
and in private he also sharply reproved Craterus. 
Then he brought them together and_ reconciled 
them, taking an oath by Ammon and the rest of 
the gods that he loved them most of all men; but 
that if he heard of their quarrelling again, he would 
kill them both, or at least the one who began the 
quarrel. Wherefore after this they neither did nor 
said anything to harm one another, not even in jest. 

XLVIII. Now, Philotas, the son of Parmenio, had a 
high position among the Macedonians; for he was 
held to be valiant and able to endure hardship, and, 
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after Alexander himself, no one was so fond of giving 
and so fond of his comrades. At any rate, we are 
told that when one of his intimates asked him for 
some money, he ordered his steward to give it him, 
and when the steward said he had none to give, 
“What meanest thou?’ cried Philotas, “hast 
thou not even plate or clothing?” However, he 
displayed a pride of spirit, an abundance of wealth, 
and a care of the person and mode of life which were 
too offensive for a private man, and at this time par- 
ticularly his imitation of majesty and loftiness was 
not successful at all, but clumsy, spurious, and devoid 
of grace, so that he incurred suspicion and envy, and 
even Parmenio once said to him: “ My son, pray be 
less of a personage.” Moreover, for a very long time 
accusations against him had been brought to Alex- 
ander himself. For when Dareius had been defeated 
in Cilicia and the wealth of Damascus was taken, 
among the many prisoners brought into the camp 
there was found a young woman, born in Pydna, and 
comely to look upon; her name was Antigone. This 
woman Philotas got; and as a young man will often 
talk freely in vaunting and martial strain to his 
mistress and in his cups, he used to tell her that the 
greatest achievements were performed by himself 
and his father, and would call Alexander a stripling 
who through their efforts enjoyed the title of ruler. 
These words the woman would report to one of her 
acquaintances, and he, as was natural, to somebody 
else, until the story came round to Craterus, who 
took the girl and brought her secretly to Alexander. 
He, on hearing her story, ordered her to continue 
her meetings with Philotas and to come and report 
to him whatever she learned from her lover, 
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1 In the late autumn of 330 B.o, 
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XLIX. Now, Philotas was ignorant of the plot 
thus laid against him, and in his frequent interviews 
with Antigone would utter many angry and boastful 
speeches and many improper words against the king. 
But Alexander, although strong testimony against 
Philotas came to his ears, endured in silence and 
restrained himself, either because he had confidence 
in Parmenio’s good will towards him, or because he 
feared the reputation and power of father and son. 
Meanwhile, however, a Macedonian named Limnus, 
from Chalaestra, conspired against Alexander’s life, 
and invited Nicomachus, one of the young men, 
whose lover he was, to take part with him in the 
undertaking. _Nicomachus would not accept the 
invitation, but told his brother Cebalinus of the 
attempt, and he, going to Philotas, ordered him to 
conduct them into the presence of Alexander, on 
the ground that there were matters of great import- 
ance about which they must see him. But Philotas, 
for whatever reason (and the reason is not known), 
would not conduct them in, alleging that the king 
was engaged on other matters of more importance. 
And he refused their request twice. They now be- 
came suspicious of Philotas and applied to someone 
else, by whom they were brought before Alexander. 
In the first place they told him about the plot of 
Limnus, and then threw out veiled insinuations 
against Philotas, on the ground that he had ne- 
glected their petitions on two occasions. This greatly 
incensed Alexander; and when he found that Lim- 
nus had defended himself against arrest and had 
therefore been killed by the man sent to fetch him, 
he was still more disturbed in mind, thinking that 
the proof of the plot had escaped him. And since 
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1 Of. Arrian, Anab. iii. 26. 
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he felt bitter towards Philotas he drew to himself 
those who had long hated the man, and they now 
said openly that the king took things too easily 
when he supposed that Limnus, a man of Chalaestra, 
had set his hand to a deed of so great daring on his 
own account ; nay, they said, he was only an assistant, 
or rather an instrument sent forth by a higher power, 
and enquiry into the plot should be made in those 
quarters where there was most interest in having it 
concealed. After the king had once given ear to 
such speeches and suspicions, the enemies of Philotas 
brought up countless accusations against him. Con- 
sequently he was arrested and put to the question, 
the companions of the king standing by at the 
torture, while Alexander himself listened behind a 
stretch of tapestry. Here, as we are told, on hearing 
Philotas beset Hephaestion with abject and _ pitiful 
cries and supplications, he said: “So faint-hearted 
as thou art, Philotas, and so unmanly, couldst thou 
have set hand to so great an undertaking?” After 
Philotas had been put to death, Alexander sent at 
once into Media and dispatched Parmenio also, a 
man whose achievements with Philip had been many, 
and who was the only one of Alexander’s older 
friends, or the principal one, to urge his crossing into 
Asia, and who, of the three sons that were his, had 
seen two killed on the expedition before this, and 
was now put to death along with the third.! 

These actions made Alexander an object of fear to 
many of his friends, and particularly to Antipater, 
who sent secretly to the Aetolians and entered 
into an alliance with them. For the Aetolians also 
were in fear of Alexander, because they had destr oyed 
the city of the Oeniadae, and because Alexander, on 
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learning of it, had said that it would not be the sons 
of the Oeneadae, but he himself who would punish 
the Aetolians. 

L. Not long afterwards came the affair of Cleitus,} 
which those who simply learn the immediate circuimn- 
stances will think more savage than that of Philotas ; 
if we take into consideration, however, alike the 
cause and the time, we find that it did not happen of 
set purpose, but through some misfortune of the king, 
whose anger and intoxication furnished occasion for 
the evil genius of Cleitus. It happened on this 
wise. Some people came bringing Greek fruit to 
the king from the sea-board. He admired its per- 
fection and beauty and called Cleitus, wishing to 
show it to him and share it with him. It chanced 
that Cleitus was sacrificing, but he gave up the 
sacrifice and came; and three of the sheep on which 
libations had already been poured came following 
after him. When the king learned of this cireum- 
stance, he imparted it to his soothsayers, Aristander 
and Cleomantis the Lacedaemonian. Then, on their 
telling him that the omen was bad, he ordered them 
to sacrifice in all haste for the safety of Cleitus. 
For he himself, two days before this, had seen a 
strange vision in his sleep; he thought he saw 
Cleitus sitting with the sons of Parmenio in black 
robes, and all were dead. However, Cleitus did not 
finish his sacrifice, but came at once to the supper of 
the king, who had sacrificed to the Dioscuri. After 
boisterous drinking was under way, verses were sung 
which had been composed by a certain Pranichus, 
or, as some say, Pierio, to shame and ridicule the 


1 During the campaign of 328 B.c., at Sainarkand, in 
Sogdiana. Cf. Arrian, Anab. iv. 8 f. 
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generals who had lately been defeated by the Bar- 
barians. The older guests were annoyed at this and 
railed at both the poet and the singer, but Alexander 
and those about him listened with delight and bade 
the singer go on. Then Cleitus, who was already 
drunk and naturally of a harsh temper and wilful, 
was more than ever vexed, and insisted that it was 
not well done, when among Barbarians and enemies, 
to insult Macedonians who were far better men than 
those who laughed at them, even though they had 
met with misfortune. And when Alexander de- 
clared that Cleitus was pleading his own cause when 
he gave cowardice the name of misfortune, Cleitus 
sprang to his feet and said: “It was this cowardice 
of mine, however, that saved thy life, god-born as 
thou art, when thou wast already turning thy back 
upon the spear of Spithridates ;! and it is by the 
blood of Macedonians, and by these wounds, that 
thou art become so great as to disown Philip and 
make thyself son to Ammon.” ? 

LI. Thoroughly incensed, then, Alexander said : 
‘Base fellow, dost thou think to speak thus of me 
at all times, and to raise faction among Macedonians, 
with impunity?” “Nay,” said Cleitus, ‘not even 
now do we enjoy impunity, since such are the rewards 
we get for our toils ; and we pronounce those happy 
who are already dead, and did not live to see us 
Macedonians thrashed with Median rods, or begging 
Persians in order to get audience with our king.” 
So spake Cleitus in all boldness, and those about 
Alexander sprang up to confront him and reviled 
him, while the elder men tried to quell the tumult. 
Then Alexander, turning to Xenodochus of Cardia 


' Cf. chapter xvi. 5. 2 Cf. chapters xxvii. f. 
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4 Verse 683 (Kirchhoff). 
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and Artemius of Colophon, said : “ Do not the Greeks 
appear to you to walk about among Macedonians like 
demi-gods among wild beasts?” Clcitus, however, 
would not yield, but called on Alexander to speak out 
freely what he wished to say, or else not to invite to 
supper men who were free and spoke their minds, 
but to live with Barbarians and slaves, who would 
do obeisance to his white tunic and Persian girdle. 
Then Alexander, no longer able to restrain his anger. 
threw one of the apples that lay on the table at 
Cleitus and hit him, and began looking about for his 
sword. But one of his body-guards, Aristophanes, 
conveyed it away before he could lay hands on it, and 
the rest surrounded him and begged him to desist, 
whereupon he sprang to his feet and called out in 
Macedonian speech a summons to his corps of guards 
(and this was a sign of great disturbance), and 
ordered the trumpeter to sound, and smote him with 
his fist because he hesitated and was unwilling to 
do so. This man, then, was afterwards held in high 
esteem on the ground that it was due to him more 
than to any one else that the camp was not thrown 
into commotion. But Cleitus would not give in, and 
with much ado his friends pushed him out of the 
banquet-hall. 

He tried to come in again, however, by another 
door, very boldly and contemptuously reciting these 
iambics from the “ Andromache” of Euripides! : 


« Alas! in Hellas what an evil government ! es 


And so, at last, Alexander seized a spear from one 
of his guards, met Cleitus as he was drawing aside 
the curtain before the door, and ran him through. 
No sooner had Cleitus fallen with a roar and a groan 
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than the king’s anger departed from him. And 
when he was come to himself and beheld his friends 
standing speechless, he drew the spear from the 
dead body and would have dashed it into his own 
throat, had not his body-guards prevented this by 
seizing his hands and carrying him by force to his 
chamber. 

LIT. Here he spent the night and the following 
day in bitter lamentations, and at last lay speechless, 
worn out with his cries and wailing, heaving deep 
groans. Then his friends, alarmed at his silence, 
forced their way in. To what the others said he 
would pay no attention, but when Aristander the 
seer reminded him of the vision he had seen con- 
cerning Cleitus, and of the omen,! assuring him that 
all this had long ago been decreed by fate, he seemed 
to be less obdurate. Therefore they brought in 
to him Callisthenes the philosopher, who was a 
relative of Aristotle, and Anaxarchus of Abdera. 
Of these, Callisthenes tried by considerate and 
gentle methods to alleviate the king’s suffering, 
employing insinuation and circumlocution so as to 
avoid giving pain; but Anaxarchus, who had always 
taken a path of his own in philosophy, and had 
acquired a reputation for despising and slighting his 
associates, shouted out as soon as he came in: 
‘‘Here is Alexander, to whom the whole world is 
now looking ; but he lies on the floor weeping like a 
slave, in fear of the law and the censure of men, 
unto whom he himself should be a law and a 
measure of justice, since he has conquered the right 
to rule and mastery, instead of submitting like a 
slave to the mastery of a vain opinion. Knowest 


1 Of, chapter 1. 2 f. 
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1 Olynthus, which had been destroyed by Philip in 347 B.c, 
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thou not,” said he, “that Zeus has Justice and Law 
seated beside him, in order that everything that is 
done by the master of the world may be lawful and 
just?” By using some such arguments as these 
Anaxarchus succeeded in lightening the suffering of 
the king, it is true, but rendered his disposition in 
many ways more vainglorious and lawless; he also 
made himself wonderfully liked by the king, and 
brought the intercourse of Callisthenes with him, 
which had always been unpleasant because of the 
man’s austerity, into additional disfavour. 

It is said that once at supper the canversation 
turned upon seasons and weather, and that Callis- 
thenes, who held with those who maintain that it is 
more cold and wintry there than in Greece, was 
stoutly opposed by Anaxarchus, whereupon he said : 
“You surely must admit that it is colder here than 
there; for there you used to go about in winter in 
a cloak merely, but here you recline at table with 
three rugs thrown over you.” Of course this also 
added to the irritation of Anaxarchus. 

LIII. Moreover, the other sophists and flatterers 
in the train of Alexander were annoyed to see 
Callisthenes eagerly courted by the young men on 
account of his eloquence, and no less pleasing to the 
older men on account of his mode of life, which was 
well-ordered, dignified, and independent, and con- 
firmed the reason given for his sojourn abroad, 
namely, that he had gone to Alexander from an 
ardent desire to restore his fellow-citizens to their 
homes and re-people his native city. And besides 
being envied on account of his reputation, be also 
at times by his own conduct furnished material for 
his detractors, rejecting invitations for the most 
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1 An iambic trimeter from an unkuown play of Euripides 
(Nauck, 7'rag. Graec. Frag.? p. 652). 
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part, and when he did go into company, by his 
gravity and silence making it appear that he dis- 
approved or disliked what was going on, so that 
even Alexander said in allusion to him :— 


“ T hate a wise man even to himself unwise.’ ! 


It is said, moreover, that once when a large com- 
pany had been invited to the king’s supper, Callis- 
thenes was bidden, when the cup came to him, to 
speak in praise of the Macedonians, and was so 
successful on the theme that the guests rose up to 
applaud him and threw their garlands at him; 
whereupon Alexander said that, in the language of 
Euripides, when a man has for his words 


‘‘A noble subject, it is easy to speak well;” ? 


“But show us the power of your eloquence,” said 
he, “by a denunciation of the Macedonians, that 
they may become even better by learning their 
faults.” And so Callisthenes began his palinode, 
and spoke long and boldly in denunciation of the 
Macedonians, and after showing that faction among 
the Greeks was the cause of the increase of Philip’s 
power, added : 


* But in a time of sedition, the base man too is in 
honour.” 3 


This gave the Macedonians a stern and bitter hatred 
of him, and Alexander declared that Callisthenes 


2 Bacchae, 260 (Kirchhoff). 
3 A proverb in hexameter verse, sometimes attributed to 
Callimachus. Cf. the Nicius, xi. 3; Morals, p. 479 a. 
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1 Achilles to Hector, Iliad, xxi. 107. 
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had given a proof, not of his eloquence, but of his 
ill-will towards the Macedonians. 

LIV. This, then, according to Hermippus, is the 
story which Stroebus, the slave who read aloud for 
Callisthenes, told to Aristotle, and he says that 
when Callisthenes was aware of the alienation of the 
king, twice or thrice, as he was going away from 
him, he recited the verse : 


‘Dead is also Patroclus, a man far braver than thou 
art. + 


What Aristotle said, then, would seem to have been 
no idle verdict, namely, that Callisthenes showed 
great ability as a speaker, but lacked common sense. 
But in the matter of the obeisance, at least, by re- 
fusing sturdily and like a philosopher to perform the 
act, and by standing forth alone and rehearsing in 
public the reasons for the indignation which all the 
oldest and best of the Macedonians cherished in 
secret, he delivered the Greeks from a great dis- 
grace, and Alexander from a greater, by leading him 
not to insist upon the obeisance ; but he destroyed 
himself, because he was thought to use force rather 
than persuasion with the king. 

Chares of Mitylene says that once at a banquet 
Alexander, after drinking, handed the cup to one of 
his friends, and he, on receiving it, rose up so as to 
face the household shrine, and when he had drunk, 
first made obeisance to Alexander, then kissed him, 
and then resumed his place upon the couch. As all 
the guests were doing this in turn, Callisthenes 
took the cup, the king not paying attention, but 
conversing with Hephaestion, and after he had 
drunk went towards the king to kiss him; but 
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1 Cf. Arrian, Anab. iv. 12. 
2 The conspiracy of the pages (Arrian, Anab. iv. 13). 
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Demetrius, surnamed Pheido, cried: “O King, do 
not accept his kiss, for he alone has not done thee 
obeisance.” So Alexander declined the kiss, at 
which Callisthenes exclaimed in a loud voice: “ Well, 
then, I'll go away the poorer by a kiss.”’ ! 

LV. The king having been thus alienated, in the 
first place, Hephaestion found credence for his story 
that Callisthenes had promised him to make obeisance 
to the king and then had been false to his agree- 
ment. Again, men like Lysimachus and Hagnon 
persisted in saying that the sophist went about with 
lofty thoughts as if bent on abolishing a tyranny, 
and that the young men flocked to him and fol- 
lowed him about as if he were the only freeman 
among so many tens of thousands. For this reason 
also, when the conspiracy of Hermolatis and his 
associates 2 against Alexander was discovered, it was 
thought that the accusations of his detractors had an 
air of probability. They said, namely, that when 
Hermolaiis put the question to him how he might 
become a most illustrious man, Callisthenes said: 
“ By killing the most illustrious;”’ and that in in- 
citing Hermolaiis to the deed he bade him have no 
fear of the golden couch, but remember that he 
was approaching a man who was subject to sickness 
and wounds. And yet not one of the accomplices 
of Hermolaiis, even in the last extremity, denounced 
Callisthenes. Nay, even Alexander himself, in the 
letters which he wrote at once to Craterus, Attalus, 
and Alcetas, says that the youths confessed under 
torture that they had made this attempt of them- 
selves, and that no one else was privy to it. But in 
a letter written later to Antipater, wherein he ac- 
cuses Callisthenes also of the crime, he says: “The 
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1 Cf. Arrian, Anab. iv. 14, 3f., where other accounts still 
are mentioned. 
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youths were stoned to death by the Macedonians, 
but the sophist I will punish, together with those 
who sent him to me and those who harbour in their 
cities men who conspire against my life;’’ and in 
these words, at least, he directly reveals a hostility 
to Aristotle, in whose house Callisthenes, on account 
of his relationship, had been reared, being a son of 
Hero, who was a niece of Aristotle. As to the 
death of Callisthenes, some say that he was hanged 
by Alexander’s orders, others that he was bound 
hand and foot and died of sickness, and Chares says 
that after his arrest he was kept in fetters seven 
months, that he might be tried before a full council 
when Aristotle was present, but that about the time 
when Alexander was wounded in India, he died 
from obesity and the disease of lice.! 

LVI. This, however, belongs to a later time.” 
Meanwhile Demaratus the Corinthian, who was now 
well on in years, was eagerly desirous of going up 
to Alexander; and when he had seen him, he said 
that those Greeks were deprived of a great pleasure 
who had died before seeing Alexander seated on the 
throne of Dareius.? However, he did not long enjoy 
the king’s good will towards him, but died from 
debility. His obsequies were magnificent, and the 
army raised in his memory a mound of great circum- 
ference and eighty cubits in height. His ashes 
were carried down to the sea-board on a four-horse 
chariot splendidly adorned. 

LVII. Alexander was now about to cross the 
mountains into India,# and since he saw that his 
army was by this time cumbered with much booty 


2 The spring of 327 B.c. 3 Cf. chapter xxxvii. 4. 
4 In the late spring of 327 B.o, 
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and hard to move, at break of day, after the 
baggage-waggons had been loaded, he burned first 
those which belonged to himself and his companions, 
and then gave orders to set fire to those of the 
Macedonians. And the planning of the thing 
turned out to be a larger and more formidable matter 
than its execution. For it gave annoyance to a few 
only of the soldiers, while the most of them, with 
rapturous shouts and war-cries, shared their neces- 
saries with those who were in need of them, and 
what was superfluous they burned and destroyed 
with their own hands, thus filling Alexander with 
zeal and eagerness. Besides, he was already greatly 
feared, and inexorable in the chastisement of a 
transgressor. For instance, when a certain Menander, 
one of his companions, who had been put in com- 
mand of a garrison, refused to remain there, he put 
him to death; and Orsodates, a Barbarian who had 
revolted from him, he shot down with his own 
hand. 

When a sheep yeaned a lamb which had upon its 
head what looked like a tiara in form and colour, 
with testicles on either side of it, Alexander was 
filled with loathing at the portent, and had himself 
purified by the Babylonians, whom he was accus- 
to take along with him for such purposes ; and in 
conversation with his friends he said that he was 
not disturbed for his own sake, but for theirs, fear- 
ing lest after his death Heaven might devolve his 
power upon an ignoble and impotent man. How- 
ever, a better portent occurred and put an end to 
his dejection. The Macedonian, namely, who was 
set over those in charge of the royal equipage, 
Proxenus by name, as he was digging a place for the 
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1 @xérouov Coraés’ correction of the MSS. axpéaBarov, for 
which Bekker reads ampécpaxov, after Schaefer. Sintenis? 
suggests amdtouoy xal ampdo Baroy, 
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king’s tent along the river Oxus, uncovered a spring 
of liquid which was oily and fatty; but when the 
top of it was drawn off, there flowed at once a pure 
and clear oil, which appeared to differ from olive oil 
neither in odour nor in flavour, and in smoothness 
and lustre was altogether the same, and that too 
though the country produced no olive trees. It is 
said, indeed, that the Oxus itself also has a very 
soft water, which gives sleekness to the skin of 
those who bathe in it. However, that Alexander 
was marvellously pleased is clear from what he writes 
to Antipater, where he speaks of this as one of the 
greatest omens vouchsafed to him from Heaven. 
The seers, however, held that the omen fore- 
shadowed an expedition which would be glorious, 
but difficult and toilsome; for oil, they said, was 
given to men by Heaven as an aid to toil. 

LVIII. And so it proved; for he encountered 
many perils in the battles which he fought, and 
received very severe wounds; but the greatest 
losses which his army suffered were caused by lack 
of necessary provisions and severity of weather. 
Still, he was eager to overcome fortune by bold- 
ness and force by valour, and thought nothing 
invincible for the courageous, and nothing secure 
for the cowardly. It is said that when he was be- 
sieging the citadel of Sisimithres, which was steep 
and inaccessible, so that his soldiers were dis- 
heartened, he asked Oxyartes what sort of a man 
Sisimithres himself was in point of spirit. And 
when Oxyartes replied that he was most cowardly of 
men, “ Thy words mean,” said Alexander, “ that we 
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can take the citadel, since he who commands it is a 
weak thing.” And indeed he did take the citadel 
by frightening Sisimithres. Again, after attacking 
another citadel equally precipitous, he was urging 
on the younger Macedonians, and addressing one 
who bore the name of Alexander, said: “ It behooves 
thee, at least, to be a brave man, even for thy 
name's sake.” And when the young man, fighting 
gloriously, fell, the king was pained beyond 
measure. And at another time, when his Mace- 
donians hesitated to advance upon the citadel called 
Nysa because there was a deep river in front of it, 
Alexander, halting on the bank, cried: ‘Most 
miserable man that I am, why, pray, have I not 
learned to swim?” and at once, carrying his shield, 
he would have tried to cross. And when, after he 
had put a stop to the fighting, ambassadors came 
from the beleaguered cities to beg for terms, they 
were amazed, to begin with, to see him in full 
armour and without an attendant; and_ besides, 
when a cushion was brought him for his use, he 
ordered the eldest of the ambassadors, Acuphis by 
name, to take it for his seat. Acuphis, accordingly, 
astonished at his magnanimity and courtesy, asked 
what he wished them to do in order to be his 
friends. “ Thy countrymen,” said Alexander, “ must 
make thee their ruler, and send me a hundred of 
their best men.” At this Acuphis laughed, and said: 
“Nay, O King, I shall rule better if I send to thee 
the worst men rather than the best. ””! 

LIX. Taxiles, we are told, had a realm in India as 
large as Egypt, with good pasturage, too, and in the 
highest degree productive of beautiful fruits. He 


ICf. Arrian, Anab. v. 2, 1-3. 
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was also a wise man in his way, and after he had 
greeted Alexander, said: “ Why must we war and 
fight with one another, Alexander, if thou art not 
come to rob us of water or of necessary sustenance, 
the only things for which men of sense are obliged 
to fight obstinately ? As for other wealth and pos- 
sessions, so-calied, if I am thy superior therein, I am 
ready to confer favours; but if thine inferior, I will 
not object to thanking you for favours conferred.”’ 
At this Alexander was delighted, and clasping the 
king’s hand, said: “Canst thou think, pray, that 
after such words of kindness our interview is to end 
without a battle? Nay, thou shalt not get the 
better of me; for I will contend against thee and 
fight to the last with my favours, that thou mayest 
not surpass me in generosity.’ So, after receiving 
many gifts and giving many more, at last he lavished 
upon him a thousand talents in coined money. This 
conduct greatly vexed Alexander’s friends, but it nade 
many of the Barbarians look upon him more kindly. 

The best fighters among the Indians, however, 
were mercenaries, and they used to go about to the 
different cities and defend them sturdily, and wrought 
much harm to Alexander’s cause. Therefore, after 
he had made a truce with them in a certain city and 
allowed them to depart, he fell upon them as they 
marched and slew them all. And this act adheres 
like a stain to his military career; in all other in- 
stances he waged war according to usage and like a 
king. The philosophers, too, no less than the mer- 
cenaries, gave him trouble, by abusing those of the 
native princes who attached themselves to his cause, 
and by inciting the free peoples to revolt. He there- 
fore took many of these also and hanged them. 
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LX. Of his campaign against Porus! he himself 
has given an account in his letters. He says, 
namely, that the river Hydaspes flowed between 
the two camps, and that Porus stationed his ele- 
phants on the opposite bank and kept continual 
watch of the crossing. He himself, accordingly, day 
by day caused a great din and tumult to be made in 
his camp, and thereby accustomed the Barbarians not 
to be alarmed. Then, on a dark and stormy night, 
he took a part of his infantry and the best of his 
horsemen, and after proceeding along the river to a 
distance from where the enemy lay, crossed over 
to a small island. Here rain fell in torrents, and 
many tornadoes and thunder-bolts dashed down 
upon his men; but nevertheless, although he saw 
that many of them were being burned to death by 
the thunder-bolts, he set out from the islet and made 
for the opposite banks. But the Hydaspes, made 
violent by the storm and dashing high against its 
bank, made a great breach in it, and a large part of 
the stream was setting in that direction; and the 
shore between the two currents gave his men no 
sure footing, since it was broken and slippery. And 
here it was that he is said to have cried: “O 
Athenians, can ye possibly believe what perils I am 
undergoing to win glory in your eyes?” This, how- 
ever, is the story of Onesicritus; Alexander himself 
says that they left their rafts and crossed the 
breach with their armour on, wading breast-high in 
water, and that after he had crossed he led his 
horsemen twenty furlongs in advance of his infantry, 
calculating that, in case the enemy attacked with 


1 See Arrian, Anab. v. 9-19. It was in the spring of 
326 B.C. 
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their cavalry, he would be far superior to them, and 
in case they moved up their men-at-arms, his infantry 
would join him in good season. And one of these 
suppositions came to pass. For after routing a 
thousand of the enemy's horsemen and sixty of their 
chariots which engaged him, he captured all the 
chariots, and slew four hundred of the horsemen. 
And now Porus, thus led to believe that Alexander 
himself had crossed the river, advanced upon him 
with all his forces, except the part he left behind 
to impede the crossing of the remaining Mace- 
donians. But Alexander, fearing the elephants and 
the great numbers of the enemy, himself assaulted 
their left wing, and ordered Coenus to attack their 
right. Both wings having been routed, the van- 
quished troops retired in every case upon the 
elephants in the centre, and were there crowded 
together with them, and from this point on the 
battle was waged at close quarters, and it was not 
until the eighth hour that the enemy gave up. 
Such then, is the account of the battle which the 
victor himself has given in his letters. 

Most historians agree that Porus was four cubits 
and a span! high, and that the size and majesty of 
his body made his elephant seem as fitting a mount 
for him as a horse for a horseman. And yet his 
elephant was of the largest size ; and it showed re- 
markable intelligence and solicitude for the king, 
bravely defending him and beating back his assailants 
while he was still in full vigour, and when it perceived 
that its master was worn out with a multitude of 
missiles and wounds, fearing lest he should fall off, 
it knelt softly on the ground, and with its proboscis 


1 Six feet and three inches. 
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1 rots with Bekker, after Coraés : xa) rods. 





1 Cf. Arrian, Anab. v. 19, 4 f. 
* Alexander carried his conquests from the Indus to the 
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gently took each spear and drew it out of his body. 
Porus was taken prisoner, and when Alexander asked 
him how he would be treated, said: “ Like a king ”’ ; 
and to another question from Alexander whether he 
had anything else to say, replied: “ All things are 
included in my ‘like a king.’’’ Accordingly, Alex- 
ander not only permitted him to govern his former 
kingdom, giving him the title of satrap, but also 
added to it the territory of the independent peoples 
whom he subdued, in which there are said to have 
been fifteen nations, five thousand cities of con- 
siderable size, and a great multitude of villages. 
He subdued other territory also thrice as large as 
this and appointed Philip, one of his companions, 
satrap over it. 

LXI. After the battle with Porus, too, Bucephalas 
died,—not at once, but some time afterwards,—as 
most writers say, from wounds for which he was 
under treatment, but according to Onesicritus, from 
old age, having become quite worn out;! for he was 
thirty years old when he died. His death grieved 
Alexander mightily, who felt that he had lost nothing 
less than a comrade and friend; he also built a city 
in his memory on the banks of the Hydaspes and 
ealled it Bucephalia. It is said, too, that when he 
lost a dog also, named Peritas, which had been 
reared by him and was loved by him, he founded a 
city and gave it the dog’s name. Sotion says he 
heard this from Potamon the Lesbian. 

LXII. As for the Macedonians, however, their 
struggle with Porus blunted their courage and stayed 
their further advance into India.? For having had 


Hyphasis (Arrian, Anab. v. 25), subduing the Punjab. It 
was now September, 326 B.c. 
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all they could do to repulse an enemy who mustered 
only twenty thousand infantry and two thousand 
horse, they violently opposed Alexander when he 
insisted on crossing the river Ganges also, the width 
of which, as they learned, was thirty-two furlongs, 
its depth a hundred fathoms, while its banks on the 
further side were covered with multitudes of men- 
at-arms and horsemen and elephants. For they 
were told that the kings of the Ganderites and 
Praesii were awaiting them with eighty thousand 
horsemen, two hundred thousand footmen, eight 
thousand chariots, and six thousand fighting ele- 
phants. And there was no boasting in these reports. 
For Androcottus, who reigned there not long after- 
wards, made a present to Seleucus of five hundred 
elephants, and with an army of six hundred thousand 
men overran and subdued all India. 

At first, then, Alexander shut himself up in his 
tent from displeasure and wrath and lay there, feel- 
ing no gratitude for what he had already achieved 
unless he should cross the Ganges, nay, counting a 
retreat a confession of defeat. But his friends gave 
him fitting consolation, and his soldiers crowded 
about his door and besought him with loud cries and 
wailing, until at last he relented and began to break 
camp, resorting to many deceitful and fallacious 
devices for the enhancement of his fame. For in- 
stance, he had armour prepared that was larger than 
usual, and mangers for horses that were higher, and 
bits that were heavier than those in common use, 
and left them scattered up and down. Moreover, 
he erected altars for the gods, which down to the 
present time are revered by the kings of the Praesii 
when they cross the river, and on them they offer 
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1 Hydaspes, Acesines, and Indus (Arrian, Anab. vi. 1). 
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sacrifices in the Hellenic manner. Androcottus, 
when he was a stripling. saw Alexander himself, and 
we are told that he often said in later times that 
Alexander narrowly missed making himself master 
of the country, since its king was hated and despised 
on account of his baseness and low birth. 

LXIII. From thence, being eager to behold the 
ocean, and having built many passage-boats equipped 
with oars, and many rafts, he was conveyed down the 
rivers! in a leisurely course. And yet his voyage 
was not made without effort nor even without war, 
but he would land and assault the cities on his route 
and subdue everything. However, in attacking the 
people called Malli, who are said to have been the 
most warlike of the Indians, he came within a little 
of being cut down. For after dispersing the in- 
habitants from the walls with missiles, he was the 
first to mount upon the wall by a scaling ladder, and 
since the ladder was broken to pieces and he was 
exposed to the missiles of the Barbarians who stood 
along the wall below, almost alone as he was, he 
crouched and threw himself into the midst of the 
enemy, and by good fortune alighted on his feet. 
Then, as he brandished his arms, the Barbarians 
thought that a shape of gleaming fire played in 
front of his person. Therefore at first they scattered 
and fled; but when they saw that he was accom- 
panied by only two of his guards, they ran upon him, 
and some tried to wound him by thrusting their 
swords and spears through his armour as he de- 
fended himself, while one, standing a little further 
off, shot an arrow at him with such accuracy and 
force that it cut its way through his breastplate and 
fastened itself in his ribs at the breast. Such was 
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1 Leonuatus, according to Arrian, vi. 10, 2. 
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the force of the blow that Alexander recoiled and 
sank to his knees, whereupon his assailant ran at him 
with drawn scimitar, while Peucestas and Limnaeus ! 
defended him. Both of them were wounded, and 
Limnaeus was killed; but Peucestas held out, and at 
last Alexander killed the Barbarian. But he himself 
received many wounds, and at last was smitten on 
the neck with a cudgel, and leaned against the wall, 
his eyes still fixed upon his foes. At this instant his 
Macedonians flocked about him, caught him up, 
already unconscious of what was going on about him, 
and carried him to his tent. And straightway a 
report that he was dead prevailed in the camp; but 
when with much difheulty and pains they had sawn 
off the shaft of the arrow, which was of wood, and 
had thus succeeded at last in removing the king's 
breastplate, they came to the excision of the arrow- 
head, which was buried in one of the ribs. We are 
told, moreover, that it was three fingers broad and 
four long. Its removal, therefore, threw the king 
into swoons and brought him to death’s door, but 
nevertheless he recovered. And after he was out 
of danger, though he was still weak and kept him- 
self for a long time under regimen and treatment, 
perceiving from their tumult at his door that his 
Macedonians were yearning to see him, he took his 
cloak and went out to them. And after sacrificing to 
the gods he went on board ship again and dropped 
down the river, subduing much territory and great 
cities as he went. 

LXIV. He captured ten of the Gymnosophists 
who had done most to get Sabbas to revolt, and had 
made the most trouble for the Macedonians. These 
philosophers were reputed to be clever and concise 
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in answering questions, and Alexander therefore put 
difficult questions to them, declaring that he would 
put to death him who first made an incorrect answer, 
and then the rest, in an order determined in like 
manner; and he commanded one of them, the oldest, 
to be judge in the contest. The first one, accord- 
ingly, being asked which, in his opinion, were more 
numerous, the living or the dead, said that the living 
were, since the dead no longer existed. The second, 
being asked whether the earth or the sea produced 
larger animals, said the earth did, since the sea was 
but a part of the earth. The third, being asked what 
animal was most cunning, said: “ That which up to 
this time man has not discovered.” The fourth, when 
asked why he had induced Sabbas to revolt, replied : 
“ Because I wished him either to live nobly or to die 
nobly.” The fifth, being asked which, in his opinion, 
was older, day or night, replied: “ Day, by one day’; 
and he added, upon the king expressing amazement, 
that hard questions must have hard answers. _Pass- 
ing on, then, to the sixth, Alexander asked how a 
man could be most loved ; “ If,” said the philosopher, 
“he is most powerful, and yet does not inspire fear.” 
Of the three remaining, he who was asked how one 
might become a god instead of man, replied: “ By 
doing something which a man cannot do”; the one 
who was asked which was the stronger, life or death, 
answered: “Life, since it supports so many ills.” 
And the last, asked how long it were well for a man 
to live, answered: “ Until he does not regard death 
as better than life.” So, then, turning to the judge, 
Alexander bade him give his opinion. The judge 
declared that they had answered one worse than 
another. “ Well, then,” said Alexander, “thou shalt 
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die first for giving such a verdict.” “That cannot 
be, O King,” said the judge, “unless thou falsely 
saidst that thou wouldst put to death first him who 
answered worst.’ 

LXV. These philosophers, then, he dismissed with 
gifts; but to those who were in the highest repute 
and lived quietly by themselves he sent Onesicritus, 
asking them to pay him a visit. Now, Onesicritus 
was a philosopher of the school of Diogenes the 
Cynic. And he tells us that Calanus very harshly 
and insolently bade him strip off his tunic and listen 
naked to what he had to say, otherwise he would 
not converse with him, not even if he came from 
Zeus; but he says that Dandamis was gentler, and 
that after hearing fully about Socrates, Pythagoras, 
and Diogenes, he remarked that the men appeared 
to him to have been of good natural parts but to 
have passed their lives in too much awe of the laws. 
Others, however, say that the only words uttered by 
Dandamis were these: “Why did Alexander make 
such a long journey hither?” Calanus, nevertheless, 
was persuaded by Taxiles to pay a visit to Alexander. 
His real name was Sphines, but because he greeted 
those whom he met with “ Cale,” the Indian word of 
salutation, the Greeks called him Calanus. It was 
Calanus, as we are told, who laid before Alexander 
the famous illustration of government. It was this. 
He threw down upon the ground a dry and shrivelled 
hide, and set his foot upon the outer edge of it; the 
hide was pressed down in one place, but rose up in 
others. He went all round the hide and showed 
that this was the result wherever he pressed the 
edge down, and then at last he stood in the middle 
of it, and lo! it was all held down firm and still. 
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1 In midsummer of 328 b.c. 
2 It is Cilluta in Arrian (Anab. vi. 19, 3). 
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The similitude was designed to show that Alexander 
ought to put most constraint upon the middle of his 
empire and not wander far away from it. 

LXVI. His descent of the rivers to the sea con- 
sumed seven months’ time. And after emerging 
with his fleet into the ocean,! he sailed out to an 
island to which he himself gave the name of Scillus- 
tis, others that of Psiltucis.2 Here he landed and 
sacrificed to the gods, and studied the nature of the 
sea and of all the sea-coast that was accessible. 
Then, after praying that no man after him might 
pass beyond the bounds of his expedition, he turned 
to go back. His fleet he ordered to go round by sea, 
keeping India on the right ; Nearchus was appointed 
admiral of the fleet, Onesicritus its chief-pilot. But 
he himself proceeded by land through the country 
of the Oreites, where he was reduced to the direst 
straits and lost a multitude of men, so that not even 
the fourth part of his fighting foree was brought 
back from India. And yet his infantry had once 
numbered a hundred and twenty thousand, and his 
cavalry fifteen thousand. But grievous diseases, 
wretched food, parching heats, and, worst of all, 
famine destroyed them, since they traversed an un- 
tilled country of men who dragged out a miserable 
existence, who possessed but few sheep and those of 
a miserable sort, since the sea-fish which they ate 
made their flesh unsavoury and rank. It was 
with difficulty, then, that Alexander passed through 
this country in sixty days; but as soon as he 
reached Gedrosia he had all things in abundance, 
for the nearest satraps and princes had provided 
them. 
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' According to Arrian (Aned. vi. 28, Lt), this bacchana- 
lian procession through Carmania rests on no credible 
authority. 
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LXVII. Accordingly, after refreshing his forces 
here, he set out and marched for seven days through 
Carmania in a revelling rout. He himself was con- 
veyed slowly along by eight horses, while he feasted 
day and night continuously with his companions on 
a dais built upon a lofty and conspicuous scaffolding 
of oblong shape; and waggons without number fol- 
lowed, some with purple and embroidered canopies, 
others protected from the sun by boughs of trees 
which were kept fresh and green, conveying the 
rest of his friends and commanders, who were all 
garlanded and drinking. Not a shield was to be 
seen, not a helmet, not a spear, but along the whole 
march with cups and drinking-horns and flagons the 
soldiers kept dipping wine from huge casks and 
mixing-bowls and pledging one another, some as 
they marched along, others lying down; while pipes 
and flutes, stringed instruments and song, and revel- 
ling cries of women, filled every place with abundant 
music. Then, upon this disordered and straggling 
procession there followed also the sports of bacchan- 
alian license, as though Bacchus himself were present 
and conducting the revel.! Moreover, when he 
eame to the royal palace of Gedrosia, he once more 
gave his army time for rest and held high festival. 
We are told, too, that he was once viewing some 
contests in singing and dancing, being well heated 
with wine, and that his favourite, Bagoas, won the 
prize for song and dance, and then, all in his festal 
array, passed through the theatre and took his seat 
by Alexander's side; at sight of which the Mace- 
donians clapped their hands and loudly bade the 
king kiss the victor, until at last he threw his arms 
about him and kissed him tenderly. 
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1 dd:clav Bekker reads axnSlay (indifference) with a Munich 
MS. (M.). 
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LXVIII. Here Nearchus came up to meet him, and 
Alexander was so delighted to hear of his voyage 
that he eagerly desired to sail down the Euphrates 
himself with a large fleet,) and then, after cireum- 
navigating Arabia and Africa, to enter the Mediter- 
ranean by way of the pillars of Heracles. And vessels 
of every sort were built for him at Thapsacus, and 
sailors and pilots were assembled from all parts. 
But the increasing difficulties of his march back, his 
wound among the Malli, and the losses in his army, 
which were reported to be heavy, led men to doubt his 
safe return, inclined subject peoples to revolt, and bred 
great injustice, rapacity, and insolence in the generals 
and satraps whom he had appointed. Ina word, rest- 
lessness and a desire for change spread everywhere. 
For even against Antipater, Olympias and Cleopatra 
had raised a faction, and had divided his realm 
between them, Olympias taking Epirus, and Cleopatra 
Macedonia. When he heard of this, Alexander said 
that his mother had made the better choice; for the 
Macedonians would not submit to be reigned over 
by a woman. 

For these reasons he sent Nearchus back to the 
sea,” determined to fill all the regions along the sea 
with wars, while he himself, marching down from 
Upper Asia, chastised those of his commanders who 
had done wrong. One of the sons of Abuletes, Oxy- 
artes, he slew with his own hand, running him through 
with a spear; and when Abuletes failed to furnish 
him with the necessary provisions, but brought him 
instead three thousand talents in coin, Alexander 


1 It was after his return to Persepolis that this desire 
seized him (Arrian, Anabd, vii. 1, 1). 
2 Early in 324 B.c. 
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ordered the money to be thrown to his horses. And 
when they would not touch it, “ Of what use to us, 
then,’ he cried, “is the provision you have made?” 
and threw Abuletes into prison. 

LXIX. In Persia, to begin with, he distributed the 
money among the women, just as their kings were 
accustomed, as often as they came into Persia, to 
give each one of them a gold piece. And for this 
reason, it is said, some of their kings did not come 
often into Persia, and Ochus not even once, being so 
penurious as to expatriate himself. In the second 
place, having discovered that the tomb of Cyrus had 
been rifled, he put to death the perpetrator of the 
deed, although the culprit was a prominent Mace- 
donian native of Pella, by name Polymachus. After 
reading the inscription upon this tomb, he ordered it 
to be repeated below in Greek letters. It ran thus: 
**Q man, whosoever thou art and whencesoever thou 
comest, for I know that thou wilt come, I am Cyrus, 
and I won for the Persians their empire. Do not, 
therefore, begrudge me this little earth which covers 
my body.” These words, then, deeply affected 
Alexander, who was reminded of the uncertainty and 
mutability of life.} 

In Persia, too, Calanus, who had suffered for a 
little while from intestinal disorder, asked that a 
funeral pyre might be prepared for him.2 To this 
he came on horseback, and after offering prayers, 
sprinkling himself, and casting some of his hair upon 
the pyre, he ascended it, greeting the Macedonians 
who were present, and exhorting them to make that 


Cf. Arrian, Anah. vi. 29, 4-8. 
2 The self-sacrifice of Calanus is narrated by Arrian 
{Anab. vii. 3). 
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1 &AAov Bekker, after Coraés: xaddyv with the MSS. 
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day one of pleasure and revelry with the king, whom, 
he declared, he should soon see in Babylon. After 
thus speaking, he lay down and covered his head, 
nor did he move as the fire approached him, but 
continued to lie in the same posture as at first, and 
so sacrificed himself acceptably, as the wise men of 
his country had done from of old. The same thing 
was done many years afterwards by another Indian 
who was in the following of Caesar,! at Athens; 
and the “Indian’s Tomb” is shown there to this 
day. 

LXX. But Alexander, afte: returning from the 
funeral pyre and assembling many of his friends and 
officers for supper, proposed a contest in drinking 
neat wine, the victor to be crowned. Well, then, 
the one who drank the most, Promachus, got as far 
as four pitchers;? he took the prize, a crown of a 
talent’s worth, but lived only three days afterwards. 
And of the rest, according to Chares, forty-one died 
of what they drank, a violent chill having set in 
after their debauch. 

At Susa he brought to pass the marriage of his 
companions, took to wife himself the daughter of 
Dareius, Stateira, assigned the noblest women to his 
noblest men, and gave a general wedding feast for 
those of his Macedonians who had already contracted 
other marriages. At this feast, we are told, nine 
thousand guests reclined at supper, to each of whom 
a golden cup for the libations was given. All the 
other appointments too, were amazingly splendid, 
and the host paid himself the debts which his guests 
owed, the whole outlay amounting to nine thousand 


1 Augustus Caesar. 
2 The ‘ chous,” or pitcher, held about three quarts. 
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1 Alexander also paid the debts of all his soldiers, 
amounting to 20,000 talents (Arrian, Arnab. vii. 5, 1-3), 
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eight hundred and seventy talents.! Now Antigenes, 
the One-eyed, had got himself enrolled as a debtor 
fraudulently and, on producing somebody who affirmed 
that he had made a loan to him at the bank, the 
money was paid over; then his fraud was discovered, 
and the king, in anger, drove him from his court and 
deprived him of his command. Antigenes, however, 
was a splendid soldier, and while he was still a young 
man and Philip was besieging Perinthus, though a 
bolt from a catapult smote him in the eye, he would 
not consent to have the bolt taken out nor give up 
fighting until he had repelled the enemy and shut 
them up within their walls. Accordingly, he could 
not endure with any complacency the disgrace that 
now fell upon him, but was evidently going to make 
away with himself from grief and despondency. So 
the king, fearing this, put away his wrath and 
ordered him to keep the money. 

LXXI. The thirty thousand boys whom he had left 
behind him under instruction and training 2 were now 
so vigorous in their bodies and so comely in their 
looks, and showed besides such admirable dexterity 
and agility in their exercises, that Alexander himself 
was delighted ; his Macedonians, however, were filled 
with dejection and fear, thinking that their king 
would now pay less regard to them. Therefore when 
he also sent the weak and maimed among them 
down to the sea-board, they said it was insult and 
abuse, after using men up in every kind of service, 
now to put them away in disgrace and cast them back 
upon their native cities and their parents, no longer 


unless this is the donation which Plutarch has here erro- 
neously connected with the great wedding feast. Cf. 
Athenaeus, xii. pp. 538 ff. 2 Cf. chapter xlvii. 3. 
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1 The account of the quarrel between Alexander and the 
Macedonians in Arrian (Anab. vii. 8-11) differs materially 
from that of Plutarch. 
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the men they were when he took them. Accordingly, 
they bade him send them all away and hold all his 
Macedonians of no account, since he had these 
young war-dancers, with whom he could go on and 
conquer the world.! At these words of theirs Alex- 
ander was displeased, and heaped much abuse upon 
them in his anger, and drove them away, and com- 
mitted his watches to Persians, and out of these 
constituted his body-guards and attendants. When 
the Macedonians saw him escorted by these, while 
they themselves were excluded from him and treated 
with contumely, they were humbled; and when 
they reasoned the matter out they found that they 
had been almost mad with jealousy and rage. So 
finally, after coming to their senses, they went to his 
tent, without their arms and wearing their tunics 
only, and with loud cries and lamentations put 
themselves at his mercy, bidding him deal with 
them as base and thankless men. But Alexander 
would not see them, although his heart was softening. 
And the men would not desist, but for two days and 
nights persisted in standing thus before his door, 
weeping and calling upon their master. So on the 
third day he came forth, and when he saw their 
piteous and humble plight, wept for some time; 
then, after chiding them gently and speaking kindly 
to them, he dismissed those who were past service 
with magnificent gifts, and wrote to Antipater that 
at all the public contests and in the theatres they 
should have the foremost seats and wear garlands. 
He also ordained that the orphan children of those 
who had lost their lives in his service should receive 
their father’s pay.? 


* Cf. Arrian, Anab, vii. 12. 
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LXXIJ. When he came to Ecbatana in Media and 
had transacted the business that was urgent, he was 
once more much occupied with theatres and festivals, 
since three thousand artists had come to him from 
Greece. But during this time it chanced that 
Hephaestion had a fever; and since, young man and 
soldier that he was, he could not submit to a strict 
regimen, as soon as Glaucus, his physician, had gone 
off to the theatre, he sat down to breakfast, ate a 
boiled fowl, drank a huge cooler of wine, fell sick, 
and in a little while died. Alexander's grief at this 
loss knew no bounds.! He immediately ordered 
that the manes and tails of all horses and mules 
should be shorn in token of mourning, and took 
away the battlements of the cities round about ; he 
also crucified the wretched physician, and put a stop 
to the sound of flutes and every kind of music in 
the camp for a long time, until an oracular response 
from Amnion came bidding him honour Hephaestion 
as a hero and sacrifice to him. Moreover, making 
war a solace for his grief, he went forth to hunt and 
track down men, as it were, and overwhelmed the 
nation of the Cossaeans, slaughtering them all from 
the youth upwards. This was called an offering to 
the shade of Hephaestion. Upon a tomb and obse- 
quies for his friend, and upon their embellishments, he 
purposed to expend ten thousand talents, and wished 
that the ingenuity and novelty of the construction 
should surpass the expense. He therefore longed 
for Stasicrates above all other artists, because in 
his innovations there was always promise of great 


1 Arrian finds great diversity in the accounts of Alex- 
ander’s displays of grief at Hephaestion’s death (Anab. 
vil. 14), 
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magnificence, boldness, and ostentation. This man, 
indeed, had said to him at a former interview that 
of all mountains the Thracian Athos could most 
readily be given the form and shape of a man; if, 
therefore, Alexander should so order, he would make 
out of Mount Athos a most enduring and most con- 
spicuous statue of the king, which in its left hand 
should hold a city of ten thousand inhabitants, and 
with its right should pour forth a river running with 
generous current into the sea. This project, it is 
true, Alexander had declined ; but now he was busy 
devising and contriving with his artists projects far 
more strange and expensive than this. 

LXXIII. As he was on his way to enter Babylon, 
Nearchus (who had joined him again after sailing 
through the ocean into the Euphrates) told the 
king that certain Chaldaeans had met him and 
advised that Alexander should keep away from 
Babylon.! Alexander paid no heed to this, but con- 
tinued on his march; and when he was arrived at 
the walls, he saw many ravens flying about and 
clawing one another, and some of them fell dead 
at his feet. Again, being informed that Apollodorus 
the commandant of Babylon had sacrificed to learn 
Alexander’s fate, Alexander called Pythagoras the 
seer. Pythagoras did not deny the fact, whereupon 
Alexander asked him what was the character of the 
sacrifice, And when the seer told that the victim’s 
liver had no lobe, “Ah me!” said Alexander, “a 
forcible omen!” and did Pythagoras no harm. He 
was sorry, too, that he had not obeyed Nearchus, 
and passed most of his time outside of Babylon, either 

1 According to Arrian (Anab. vii. 16, 5), the Chaldaeans 


besought Alexander in person to suspend his march to 
Babylon. It was in the spring of 323 B.c. 
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living in his tent, or sailing about on the Euphrates. 
And he was troubled by many omens. For instance, 
the largest and handsomest lion in his menagerie 
was attacked by a tame ass and kicked to death. 
Again, he once took off his clothes for exercise 
and was playing at ball, and when it was time to 
dress again, the young men who were playing with 
him beheld a man seated on the king’s throne, 
in silence, wearing the royal diadem and _ robes. 
When the man was asked who he was, he was 
speechless for a long time; but at last he came to 
his senses and said that his name was Dionysius, and 
that he was a native of Messenia; in consequence 
of some charge brought against him, he said, he 
had been brought thither from the sea-board, and 
for a long time had been in chains; but just now 
the god Serapis had come to him and loosed his 
chains and brought him to this spot, bidding him 
put on the robe and diadem and sit on the throne 
and hold his peace.} 

LXXIV. On hearing of this, Alexander put the 
man out of the way, as the seers directed; but he 
began to be low-spirited, and was distrustful now 
of the favour of Heaven and suspicious of his 
friends. He was particularly afraid of Antipater 
and of his sons, one of whom, Iolas, was his chief 
cupbearer ; the other, Cassander, had only recently 
come to Babylon, and when he saw some Barbarians 
doing obeisance to Alexander, since he had been 
reared as a Greek and had never seen such a sight 
as this before, he laughed boisterously. But Alex- 
ander was enraged, and clutching him fiercely by 


1 Other predictions of Alexander’s death are given in 
Arrian (Anab. vil. 18, 22, and 24), 
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the hair with both hands dashed his head against 
the wall. And at another time, when Cassander 
would have said something in opposition to those 
who were bringing charges against Antipater, Alex- 
ander interrupted him, saying: “What meanest 
thou? Would men come so long a journey if they 
had not been wronged and were making false 
charges?”? And when Cassander declared that this 
very fact of their coming a long distance away from 
the proofs showed that they were making false 
charges, Alexander burst out laughing and said: 
“ These are the famous sophisms of Aristotle’s dis- 
ciples for either side of the question ; but ye shall rue 
the day if it appear that ye have done these men 
even a slight wrong.” And in general, as we are told, 
Cassander’s spirit was deeply penetrated and imbued 
with a dreadful fear of Alexander, so that many 
years afterwards, when he was now king of Mace- 
donia and master of Greece, as he was walking 
about and surveying the statues at Delphi, the sight 
of an image of Alexander smote him suddenly with 
a shuddering and trembling from which he could 
scarcely recover, and made his head swim. 

LXXV. Alexander, then, since he had now become 
sensitive to indications of the divine will and per- 
turbed and apprehensive in his mind, converted 
every unusual and strange occurrence, were it never 
so insignificant, into a prodigy and portent; and 
sacrificers, purifiers, and diviners filled his palace. 
So, you see, while it is a dire thing to be incredulous 
towards indications of the divine will and to have con- 
tempt for them, superstition is likewise a dire thing, 
which, after the manner of water ever seeking the 
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lower levels, filled with folly the Alexander who was 
now become a prey to his fears. Notwithstanding, 
in consequence of oracular responses regarding 
Hephaestion which were brought him, he laid aside 
his grief and betook himself once more to sacrifices 
and drinking-bouts. He gave a splendid entertain- 
ment to Nearchus, and then, although he had taken 
his customary bath before going to bed, at the 
request of Medius he went to hold high revel with 
him ;! and here, after drinking all the next day, he 
began to have a fever. This did not come upon 
him after he had quaffed a “bowl of Heracles,” nor 
after he had been seized with a sudden pain in the 
back as though smitten with a spear; these par- 
ticulars certain writers felt obliged to give, and so, 
as it were, invented in tragic fashion a moving finale 
for a great action. But Aristobulus says that he 
had a raging fever, and that when he got very 
thirsty he drank wine, whereupon he became de- 
lirious, and died on the thirtieth day of the month 
Daesius. 

LXXVI. Moreover, in the court ‘‘ Journals ” there 
are recorded the following particulars regarding his 
sickness.? On the eighteenth of the month Daesius 3 
he slept in the bathing-room because he had a fever. 
On the following day, after his bath, he removed 
into his bed-chamber, and spent the day at dice 
with Medius. Then, when it was late, he took a 
bath, performed his sacrifices to the gods, ate a 
little, and had a fever through the night. On the 
twentieth, after bathing again, he performed his 
customary sacrifice; and lying in the bathing-room 

1 Cf. Arrian, Anab. vii. 25. 
? They are given also by Arrian (Anab. vii. 25). 
3 June 2, 523 B.c, 
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he devoted himself to Nearchus, listening to his 
story of his voyage and of the great sea. The 
twenty-first he spent in the same way and was still 
more inflamed, and during the night he was in a 
grievous plight, and all the following day his fever 
was very high. So he had his bed removed and lay 
by the side of the great bath, where he conversed 
with his officers about the vacant posts in the army, 
and how they might be filled with experienced men. 
On the twenty-fourth his fever was violent and he 
had to be carried forth to perform his sacrifices ; 
moreover, he ordered his principal officers to tarry 
in the court of the palace, and the commanders ot 
divisions and companies to spend the night outside. 
He was carried to the palace on the other side ot 
the river on the twenty-fifth, and got a little sleep, 
but his fever did not abate. And when his com- 
manders came to his bedside, he was speechless, as 
he was also on the twenty-sixth; therefore the 
Macedonians made up their minds that he was dead, 
and came with loud shouts to the doors of the 
palace, and threatened his companions until all 
opposition was broken down; and when the doors 
had been thrown open to them, without cloak or 
armour, one by one, they all filed slowly past his 
couch. During this day, too, Python and Seleucus 
were sent to the temple of Serapis to enquire 
whether they should bring Alexander thither; and 
the god gave answer that they should leave him 
where he was. And on the twenty-eighth,! towards 
evening, he died. 

LXXVII. Most of this account is word for word 
as written in the “ Journals.” And as for suspicions 
of poisoning, no one had any immediately, but five 


1 June 13, 323 B.c. 
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years afterwards, as we are told, upon information 
given, Olympias put many men to death, and scat- 
tered abroad the ashes of [olas, alleging that he had 
administered the poison. But those who affirm that 
Aristotle counselled Antipater to do the deed,! and 
that it was entirely through his agency that the poison 
was provided, mention one Hagnothemis as their au- 
thority, who professed to have heard the story from 
Antigonus the king; and the poison was water, icy 
cold, from a certain cliff in Nonacris; this they 
gathered up like a delicate dew and stored it in an 
ass’s hoof; for no other vessel would hold the water, 
but would all be eaten through by it, owing to its 
coldness and pungency. Most writers, however, 
think that the story of the poisoning is altogether a 
fabrication; and it is no slight evidence in their 
favour that during the dissensions of Alexander’s 
commanders, which lasted many days, his body, al- 
though it lay without special care in places that 
were moist and stifling, showed no sign of such a 
destructive influence, but remained pure and fresh. 
Now, Roxana was with child, and on this account 
was held in honour among the Macedonians; but 
she was jealous of Stateira, and therefore deceived 
her by a forged letter into coming where she was, 
and when she had got her there, slew her, together 
with her sister, threw their bodies into the well, and 
filled the well with earth, Perdiceas being privy to 
the deed and partner in it. For it was he who was 
at once in the greatest authority, dragging Ar- 
rhidaeus around after him to safe-guard, as it were, 
the royal power. Arrhidaeus was Philip’s son by 
an obscure and common woman named Philinna, and 


1 Cf. Arrian, Anab. vii. 28. 
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was deficient in intellect owing to bodily disease. 
This, however, did not come upon him in the course 
of nature or of its own accord, indeed, it is said that 
as a boy he displayed an exceedingly gifted and 
noble disposition: but afterwards Olympias gave 
him drugs which injured his body and ruined his 
mind, 
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1 Many think that opening paragraphs of this Life, de- 
scribing the birth and boyhood of Caesar, have been lost. 

2 In 86 B.c., after the death of his colleague, Valerius 
Flaccus. 
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I. Tue wife of Caesar ! was Cornelia, the daughter 
of the Cinna who had once held the sole power at 
Rome,” and when Sulla became master of affairs, he 
could not, either by promises or threats, induce 
Caesar to put her away, and therefore confiscated 
her dowry. Now, the reason for Caesar’s hatred 
of Sulla was Caesar’s relationship to Marius. For 
Julia, a sister of Caesar’s father, was the wife of 
Marius the Elder, and the mother of Marius the 
Younger, who was therefore Caesar’s cousin. More- 
over, Caesar was not satisfied to be overlooked at 
first by Sulla, who was busy with a multitude of 
proscriptions, but he came before the people as candi- 
date for a priesthood, although he was not yet much 
more than a stripling. To this candidacy Sulla 
secretly opposed himself, and took measures to make 
Caesar fail in it, and when he was deliberating about 
putting him to death and some said there was no 
reason for killing a mere boy like him, he declared 
that they had no sense if they did not see in this 
boy many Mariuses.4 When this speech was re- 
ported to Caesar, he hid himself for some time, 
wandering about in the country of the Sabines. 
Then, as he was changing his abode by night on ac- 
count of sickness, he fell in with soldiers of Sulla who 

3 In 82B.c. Cf. the Pompey, ix. 1 f. 


‘Nam Caesari multos Marios inesse (Suetonius, Divus 
Julius, i.). 
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1 Caesar served under Marcus Thermus, praetor of Asia, 
in 81-80 B.c., being then nineteen years of age, and by him 
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were searching those regions and arresting the men in 
hiding there. Caesar gave their leader, Cornelius, two 
talents to set him free, and at once went down to the 
sea and sailed to King Nicomedes in Bithynia,! With 
him he tarried a short time, and then, on his voyage 
back,? was captured, near the island Pharmacusa, by 
pirates, who already at that time controlled the sea 
with large armaments and countless small vessels. 
II. To begin with, then, when the pirates de- 
manded twenty talents for his ransom, he laughed 
at them for not knowing who their captive was, and 
of his own accord agreed to give them fifty. In the 
next place, after he had sent various followers to 
various cities to procure the money and was left 
with one friend and two attendants among Cilicians, 
most murderous of men, he held them in such dis- 
dain that whenever he lay down to sleep he would 
send and order them to stop talking. For eight 
and thirty days, as if the men were not his watchers, 
but his royal body-guard, he shared in their sports 
and exercises with great unconcern. He also wrote 
poems and sundry speeches which he read aloud 
to them, and those who did not admire these he 
would call to their faces illiterate Barbarians, and 
often laughingly threatened to hang them all. The 
pirates were delighted at this, and attributed his 
boldness of speech to a certain simplicity and boyish 
mirth. But after his ransom had come from Miletus 
and he had paid it and was set free, he immediately 
manned vessels and put to sea from the harbour 


was sent to Bithynia in order to raise a fleet to assist in the 
siege of Mitylene. 

2 According to Suetonius (Div. Jul. 4), it was on a voyage 
from Rome to Rhodes (after 77 B.c.) that Caesar was cap- 
tured by pirates, 
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1 “lovyxoy Sintenis. 


1 According to Suetonius (Div. Jul. 4), this voyage, on 
which he was captured by pirates, was undertaken after his 
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ot Miletus against the robbers. He caught them, 
too, still lying at anchor off the island, and got most 
of them into his power. Their money he made his 
booty, but the men themselves he lodged in the 
prison at Pergamum, and then went in person to 
Junius, the governor of Asia, on the ground that 
it belonged to him, as praetor of the province, to 
punish the captives. But since the praetor cast 
longing eyes on their money, which was no small 
sum, and kept saying that he would consider the 
case of the captives at his leisure, Caesar left him 
to his own devices, went to Pergamum, took the 
robbers out of prison, and crucified them all, just 
as he had often warned them on the island that he 
would do, when they thought he was joking. 

III. After this, Sulla’s power being now on the 
wane, and, Caesar’s friends at home inviting him to 
return, Caesar sailed to Rhodes! to study under Apol- 
lonius the son of Molon, an illustrious rhetorician with 
the reputation of a worthy character, of whom Cicero 
also was a pupil. It is said, too, that Caesar had 
the greatest natural talent for political oratory, and 
cultivated his talent most ambitiously, so that he 
had an undisputed second rank; the first rank, how- 
ever, he renounced, because he devoted his efforts to 
being first as a statesman and commander rather, 
and did not achieve that effectiveness in oratory to 
which his natural talent directed him, in consequence 
of his campaigns and of his political activities, by 
means of which he acquired the supremacy. And so 
it was that, at a later time, in his reply to Cicero's 
Cato,’ he himself deprecated comparison between 
the diction of a soldier and the eloquence of an 


unsuccessful prosecution of Dolabella, mentioned in the next 
chapter. See the note oni. 4. 
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1 


nyntéov MSS. and Sint.2; ayntéov oftw Coraés, after 
Stephanus ; oftw nynréov Sint.13; oftws yntéov Bekker, 
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orator who was gifted by nature and had plenty of 
leisure to pursue his studies. 

IV. After his return to Rome he impeached Dola- 
bella! for maladministration of his province, and 
many of the cities of Greece supplied him with 
testimony. Dolabella, it is true, was acquitted, but 
Caesar, in return for the zealous efforts of the Greeks 
in his behalf, served as their advocate when they 
prosecuted Publius Antonius for corruption before 
Marcus Lucullus, the praetor of Macedonia. And 
he was so effective that Antonius appealed to the 
tribunes at Rome, alleging that he could not have 
a fair trial in Greece against Greeks. At Rome, 
moreover, Caesar won a great and brilliant popu- 
larity by his eloquence as an advocate, and much 
good will from the common people for the friendli- 
ness of his manners in intercourse with them, since 
he was ingratiating beyond his years. He had also 
a large and gradually increasing political influence 
in consequence of his lavish hospitality and the 
general splendour of his mode of life. At first his 
enemies thought this influence would quickly vanish 
when his expenditures ceased, and therefore suffered 
it to thrive among the common people ; but later on 
when it had become great and hard to subvert, and 
aimed directly at a complete revolution in the state, 
they perceived that no beginnings should be con. 
sidered too small to be quickly made great by con- 
tinuance, after contempt of them has left them 
unobstructed. At all events, the man who is thought 
to have been the first to see beneath the surface 
of Caesar's public policy and to fear it, as one might 
fear the smiling surface of the sea, and who com- 


1 In 77 B.C. 
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prehended the powerful character hidden beneath 
his kindly and cheerful exterior, namely Cicero, said 
that in most of Caesar’s political plans and projects 
he saw a tyrannical purpose; “On the other hand,” 
said he, “ when I look at his hair, which is arranged 
with so much nicety, and see him scratching his 
head with one finger, I cannot think that this man 
would ever conceive of so great a crime as the over- 
throw of the Roman constitution.”’ This, it is true, 
belongs to a later pericd. 

V. The first proof of the people’s good will to- 
wards him he received when he competed against 
Caius Popilius for a military tribuneship and was 
elected over him; a second and more conspicuous 
proof he received when, as nephew of Julia the 
deceased wife of Marius, he pronounced a splendid 
encomium upon her in the forum,! and in her funeral 
procession ventured to display images of Marius, 
which were then seen for the first time since the ad- 
ministration of Sulla, because Marius and his friends 
had been pronounced public enemies. When, namely, 
some cried out against Caesar for this procedure, the 
people answered them with loud shouts, received 
Caesar with applause, and admired him for bringing 
back after so long a time, as it were from Hades, the 
honours of Marius into the city. Now, in the case 
of elderly women, it was ancient Roman usage to 
pronounce funeral orations over them ; but it was not 
customary in the case of young women, and Caesar 
was the first to do so when his own wife died.2 This 
also brought him much favour, and worked upon the 
sympathies of the multitude, so that they were fond 
of him, asa man who was gentle and full of feeling. 


i Tn 68 B.c 2 In 68 B.C, 
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1 In 67 B.C, 
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After the funeral of his wife, he went out to 
Spain? as quaestor under Vetus, one of the praetors, 
whom he never ceased to hold in high esteem, and 
whose son, in turn, when he himself was praetor, 
he made his quaestor. After he had served in this 
office, he married for his third wife ? Pompeia, having 
already by Cornelia a daughter who was afterwards 
married to Pompey the Great. He was unsparing 
in his outlays of money, and was thought to be 
purchasing a transient and short-lived fame at a great 
price, though in reality he was buying things of the 
highest value at a small price. We are told, accord- 
ingly, that before he entered upon any public office 
he was thirteen hundred talents in debt. Again, 
being appointed curator of the Appian Way, he ex- 
pended upon it vast sums of his own money; and 
again, during his aedileship,? he furnished three 
hundred and twenty pairs of gladiators, and by 
lavish provision besides for theatrical performances, 
processions, and public banquets, he washed away all 
memory of the ambitious efforts of his predecessors 
in the office. By these means he put the people in 
such a humour that every man of them was seeking 
out new offices and new honours with which to 
requite him. 

VI. There were two parties in the city, that of 
Sulla, which had been all powerful since his day, 
and that of Marius, which at that time was in an 
altogether lowly state, being cowed and scattered. 
This party Caesar wished to revive and attach to 
himself, and therefore, when the ambitious efforts of 
his aedileship were at their height, he had images 


2 Caesar was first married to Cossutia, the daughter of a 
rich Roman knight. 3 In 66 B.c. 
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of Marius secretly made, together with trophy- 
bearing Victories, and these he ordered to be carried 
by night and set up on the Capitol. At day-break 
those who beheld all these objects glittering with 
gold and fashioned with the most exquisite art (and 
they bore inscriptions setting forth the Cimbrian 
successes of Marius!) were amazed at the daring 
of the man who had set them up (for it was evident 
who had done it), and the report of it quickly 
spreading brought everybody together for the sight. 
But some cried out that Caesar was scheming to 
usurp sole power in the state when he thus revived 
honours which had been buried by laws and decrees, 
and that this proceeding was a test of the people, 
whose feelings towards him he had _ previously 
softened, to see whether they had been made docile 
by his ambitious displays and would permit him to 
amuse himself with such innovations. The partisans 
of Marius, however, encouraged one another and 
showed themselves on a sudden in amazing numbers, 
and filled the Capitol with their applause. Many, 
too, were moved to tears of joy when they beheld 
the features of Marius, and Caesar was highly ex- 
tolled by them, and regarded as above all others 
worthy of his kinship with Marius. But when the 
senate met to discuss these matters, Catulus Lutatius, 
a man of the highest repute at that time in Rome, 
rose up and denounced Caesar, uttering the memor- 
able words: “No longer, indeed, by sapping and 
mining, Caesar, but with engines of war art thou 
capturing the government.” Caesar, however, de- 
fended himself against this charge and convinced 
the senate, whereupon his admirers were still more 


1 See the Jfarius, chapters xi.—xxii. 
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1 In 63 B.C. 
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elated and exhorted him not to lower his pretensions 
for any man, since the people would be glad to have 
him triumph over all opposition and be the first man 
in the state. 

VII. At this time, too, Metellus, the pontifex 
maximus, or high priest, died,!} and though Isauricus 
and Catulus were candidates for the priesthood, which 
was an object of great ambition, and though they 
were most illustrious men and of the greatest in- 
fluence in the senate, Caesar would not give way to 
them, but presented himself to the people as a rival 
candidate. The favour of the electors appeared to 
be about equally divided, and therefore Catulus, 
who, as the worthier of Caesar’s competitors, dreaded 
more the uncertainty of the issue, sent and tried to 
induce Caesar to desist from his ambitious project, 
offering him large sums of money. but Caesar de- 
clared that he would carry the contest through even 
though he had to borrow stil] larger sums. 

The day for the election came, and as Caesar’s 
mother accompanied him to the door in tears, he 
kissed her and said : “ Mother, to-day thou shalt see 
thy son either pontifex maximus or an exile.” The 
contest was sharp, but when the vote was taken Caesar 
prevailed, and thereby made the senate and nobles 
afraid that he would lead the people on to every 
extreme of recklessness. Therefore Piso and Catulus 
blamed Cicero for having spared Caesar when, in the 
affair of Catiline, he gave his enemies a hold upon 
him. Catiline, namely, had purposed not only to 
subvert the constitution, but to destroy the whole 
government and throw everything into confusion. 
He himself, however, was expelled from the city,? 


2 In 63 B.c, Cf. the Cicero, chapters x.-xxii. 
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1 Cf. the Cato Minor, xxii. 4 £. 
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having been overwhelmed by proofs of lesser in- 
iquities before his most far reaching plans were dis- 
covered ; but he left Lentulus and Cethegus behind 
him in the city to promote the conspiracy in his 
place. Now, whether or not Caesar secretly gave 
these men any countenance and help, is uncertain ; 
but after they had been overwhelmingly convicted 
in the senate, and Cicero the consul asked each 
senator to give his opinion on the manner of their 
punishment, the rest, down to Caesar, urged that 
they be put to death, but Caesar rose in his place 
and delivered a long and studied specch against this. 
He pleaded that to put to death without legal trial 
men of high rank and brilliant lineage was not, in 
his opinion, traditional or just, except under ex- 
tremest necessity ; but that if they should be bound 
and kept in custody, in such cities of Italy as Cicero 
himself might elect, until the war against Catiline had 
been brought to a successful end, the senate could 
afterwards, in a time of peace and at their leisure, 
vote upon the case of each one of them. 

VIII. This opinion seemed so humane, and the 
speech in support of it was made with such power,}! 
that not only those who rose to speak after Caesar 
sided with him, but many also of those who had pre- 
ceded him took back the opinions which they had 
expressed and went over to his, until the question 
came round to Cato and Catulus. These warmly 
opposed Caesar's proposal, and Cato even helped to 
raise suspicion against Caesar by what he said.2 As 
a result, the men were handed over to the execu- 
tioner, and many of the young men who at that 
time formed a body-guard for Cicero ran together 


2 See the Cato Minor, chapter xxiii. 
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with drawn swords and threatened Caesar as he was 
leaving the senate. But Curio, as we are told, 
threw his toga round Caesar and got him away, 
while Cicero himself, when the young men looked 
to him for a sign, shook his head, either through 
fear of the people, or because he thought the 
murder would be wholly contrary to law and 
justice. 

Now, if this is true, I do not see why Cicero did 
not mention it in the treatise on his consulship ;! 
however, he was afterwards blamed for not having 
improved that best of all opportunities for removing 
Caesar. Instead, he showed a cowardly fear of the 
people, who were extravagantly attached to Caesar ; 
in facet, a few days afterward, when Caesar came into 
the senate and tried to defend himself in the matters 
wherein suspicion had been fixed upon him, and met 
with a tumult of disapproval, the people, seeing that 
the session of the senate was lasting a longer time 
than usual, came up with loud cries and surrounded 
the senate-house, demanding Caesar, and ordering 
the senate to let him go. It was for this reason, too, 
that Cato, fearing above all things a revolutionary 
movement set on foot by the poorer classes, who 
were setting the whole multitude on fire with the 
hopes which they fixed upon Caesar, persuaded the 
senate to assign them a monthly allowance of grain, 
in consequence of which an annual outlay of seven 
million five hundred thousand drachmas was added 
to the other expenditures of the state.2 However, 
the great fear which prevailed at the time was mani- 
festly quenched by this measure, and the greatest 
part of Caesar's power was broken down and dissi- 


1 No longer extant. & Cf. the Cato Minor, xxvi. 1. 
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pated in the nick of time, since he was praetor 
elect,) and would be more formidable on account of 
his office. 

1X. However, there were no disturbances in con- 
sequence of Caesar's praetorship, but an unpleasant 
incident happened in his family. Publius Clodius 
was a man of patrician birth, and conspicuous for 
wealth and eloquence, but in insolence and effrontery 
he surpassed all the notorious scoundrels of his time. 
This man was in love with Pompeia the wife of 
Caesar, and she was not unwilling. But close watch 
was kept upon the women’s apartments, and Aurelia, 
Caesar’s mother, a woman of discretion, would never 
let the young wife out of her sight, and made it 
difficult and dangerous for the lovers to have an 
interview. 

Now, the Romans have a goddess whom they call 
Bona, corresponding to the Greek Gynaeceia. The 
Phrygians claim this goddess as their own, and say 
that she was the mother of King Midas; the Romans 
say she was a Dryad nymph and the wife of Faunus ; 
the Greeks that she was the unnameable one among 
the mothers of Dionysus. And this is the reason why 
the women cover their booths with vine-branches 
when they celebrate her festival, and why a sacred 
serpent is enthroned beside the goddess in conformity 
with the myth. It is not lawful for a man to attend 
the sacred ceremonies, nor even to be in the house 
when they are celebrated ; but the women, apart by 
themselves, are said to perform many rites during 
their sacred service which are Orphic in their char- 
acter. Accordingly, when the time for the festival 
is at hand, the consul or praetor at whose house it is 
to be held goes away, and every male with him, 


1 For the year 62 B.c. 
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while his wife takes possession of the premises and 
puts them in due array. The most important rites 
are celebrated by night, when mirth attends the 
revels, and much music, too, is heard. 

X. At the time of which I speak, Pompeia was 
celebrating this festival, and Clodius, who was still 
beardless and on this account thought to pass un- 
noticed, assumed the dress and implements of a 
lute-girl and went to the house, looking like a young 
woman. He found the door open, and was brought 
in safely by the maid-servant there, who was in the 
secret; but after she had run on ahead to tell 
Pompeia and some time had elapsed, Clodius had 
not the patience to wait where he had been left, 
and so, as he was wandering about in the house 
(a large one) and trying to avoid the lights, an 
attendant of Aurelia came upon him and asked him 
to play with her, as one woman would another, and 
when he refused, she dragged him forward and 
asked who he was and whence he came. Clodius 
answered that he was waiting for Pompeia’s Abra 
(this was the very name by which the maid was 
called), and his voice betrayed him. The attendant 
of Aurelia at once sprang away with a scream to the 
lights and the throng, crying out that she had 
caught aman. ‘The women were panic-stricken, and 
Aurelia put a stop to the mystic rites of the goddess 
and covered up the emblems. Then she ordered the 
doors to be closed and went about the house with 
torches, searching for Clodius. He was found where 
he had taken refuge, in the chamber of the girl who 
had let him into the house; and when they saw 
who he was, the women drove him out of doors. 
Then at once, and in the night, they went off and 
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told the matter to their husbands, and when day 
came a report spread through the city that Clodius 
had committed sacrilege and owed satisfaction, not 
only to those wnom he had insulted, but also to the 
city and to the gods. Accordingly, one of the 
tribunes of the people indicted Clodius for sacrilege, 
and the most infiuential senators leagued themselves 
together and bore witness against him that, among 
other shocking abominations, he had committed 
adultery with his sister, who was the wife of Lucullus. 
But against the eager efforts of these men the people 
arrayed themselves in defence of Clodius, and were 
of great assistance to him with the jurors in the 
case, who were terror-stricken and afraid of the 
multitude. Caesar divorced Pompeia at once, but 
when he was summoned to testify at the trial, he 
said he knew nothing about the matters with which 
Cledius was charged. His statement appeared 
strange, and the prosecutor therefore asked, “ Why, 
then, didst thou divorce thy wife?”’’ <‘* Because,”’ 
said Caesar, “I thought my wife ought not even to 
be under suspicion.” 

Some say that Caesar made this deposition 
honestly ; but according to others it was made to 
gratify the people, who were determined to rescue 
Clodius. At any rate, Clodius was acquitted of the 
charge, the majority of the jurors giving their ver- 
dicts in illegible writing, in order that they might 
neither risk their lives with the populace by con- 
demning him, nor get a bad name among the nobility 
by acquitting him.! 

XI. Immediately after his praetorship Caesar re- 
ceived Spain as his province, and since he found it 

1 The sacrilege and trial of Clodius are described at length 
also in the Cicero, chapters xxviii. and xxix. 
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hard to arrange matters with his creditors, who 
obstructed his departure and were clamorous, he 
had recourse to Crassus, the richest of the Romans, 
who had need of Caesar’s vigour and fire for his 
political campaign against Pompey. And it was 
only after Crassus had met the demands of the most 
importunate and inexorable of these creditors and 
given surety for eight hundred and thirty talents, 
that Caesar could go out to his province. 

We are told that, as he was crossing the Alps 
and passing by a barbarian village which had very 
few inhabitants and was a sorry sight, his companions 
asked with mirth and laughter, “Can it be that 
here too there are ambitious strifes for office, 
struggles for primacy, and mutual jealousies of 
powerful men?” Whereupon Caesar said to them 
in all seriousness, “I would rather be first here than 
second at Rome.” In like manner we are told again 
that, in Spain, when he was at leisure and was 
reading from the history of Alexander, he was lost 
in thought for a long time, and then burst into 
tears. His friends were astonished, and asked the 
reason for his tears. Do you not think,” said he, 
“it is matter for sorrow that while Alexander, at 
my age, was already king of so many peoples, | have 
as yet achieved no brilliant success? ” 2 

XII. At any rate, as soon as he reached Spain he 
set himself to work, and in a few days raised ten 
cohorts in addition to the twenty which were there 
before. Then he led his army against the Callaici 


2 Suetonius (Div. Jul. 7) and Dio Cassius (xxxvii. 52, 2) 
connect this anecdote more properly with Caesar’s quaestor- 
ship in Spain (67 B.c.), when he was thirty-three years of 
age, the age at which Alexander died. 
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and Lusitani, overpowered them, and marched on as 
far as the outer sea, subduing the tribes which before 
were not obedient to Rome. After bringing the war 
to a successful close, he was equally happy in adjust- 
ing the problems of peace, by establishing concord 
between the cities, and particularly by healing the 
dissensions between debtors and creditors. For he 
ordained that the creditor should annually take two 
thirds of his debtor’s income, and that the owner 
of the property should use the rest, and so on until 
the debt was cancelled. In high repute for this 
administration he retired from the province; he had 
become wealthy himself, had enriched his soldiers 
from their campaigns, and had been saluted by them 
as Imperator. 

XIII. Now, since those who sued for the privilege 
of a triumph must remain outside the city, while 
those who were candidates for the consulship must 
be present in the city, Caesar was in a great dilemma, 
and because he had reached home at the very time 
for the consular elections, he sent a request to the 
senate that he might be permitted to offer himself 
for the consulship m absentia, through the agency of 
his friends. But since Cato began by insisting upon 
the law in opposition to Caesar’s request, and then, 
when he saw that many senators had been won over 
by Caesar’s attentions, staved the matter off by con- 
suming the day in speaking, Caesar decided to give 
up the triumph and try for the consulship. So as 
soon as he entered the city he assumed a policy 
which deceived everyone except Cato. This policy 
was to reconcile Pompey and Crassus, the most in- 
fuential men in the city. These men Caesar brought 
together in friendship after their quarrel, and by 
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concentrating their united strength upon himself, 
succeeded, before men were aware of it, and by an 
act which could be called one of kindness, in chang- 
ing the form of government. For it was not, as most 
men supposed, the quarrel between Caesar and Pom- 
pey that brought on the civil wars, but rather their 
friendship, since they worked together for the over- 
throw of the aristocracy in the first place, and then, 
when this had been accomplished, they quarrelled 
with one another. And Cato, who often foretold 
what was to come of their alliance, got the reputa- 
tion of a morose and troublesome fellow at the time, 
but afterwards that of a wise, though unfortunate, 
counsellor.} 

XIV. Caesar, however, encompassed and protected 
by the friendship of Crassus and Pompey, entered the 
canvass for the consulship ; and as soon as he had been 
triumphantly elected, along with Calpurnius Bibulus, 
and had entered upon his oflice,? he proposed laws 
which were becoming, not for a consul, but for a 
most radical tribune of the people; for to gratify 
the multitude he introduced sundry allotments and 
distributions of land. In the senate the opposition of 
men of the better sort gave him the pretext which 
he had long desired, and crying with loud adjurations 
that he was driven forth into the popular assembly 
against his wishes, and was compelled to court its 
favour by the insolence and obstinacy of the senate, 
he hastened before it, and stationing Crassus on one 
side of him and Pompey on the other, he asked them 
if they approved his laws. They declared that they 
did approve them, whereupon he urged them to give 
him their aid against those who threatened to oppose 


2 Cf. the Pompey, xvii. 1-5. = In 59 B.c. 
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him with swords. They promised him such aid, 
and Pompey actually added that he would come up 
against swords with sword and buckler too. At this 
impulsive and mad speech, unworthy of the high 
esteem in which Pompey stood and unbecoming to 
the respect which was due to the senate, the nobility 
were distressed but the populace were delighted. 

Moreover, Caesar tried to avail himself still more 
of the influence of Pompey. He had a daughter, 
Julia, who was betrothed to Servilius Caepio. This 
daughter he betrothed to Pompey, and said he would 
give Pompey’s daughter in marriage to Servilius, 
although she too was not unbetrothed, but had been 
promised to Faustus, the son of Sulla. And a little 
while afterwards Caesar took Calpurnia to wife, a 
daughter of Piso, and got Piso made consul for the 
coming year, although here too Cato vehemently pro- 
tested, and cried out that it was intolerable to have 
the supreme power prostituted by marriage alliances 
and to see men helping one another to powers and 
armies and provinces by means of women. 

As for Caesar’s colleague, Bibulus, since he availed 
nothing by obstructing Caesar's laws, but often ran 
the risk with Cato of being killed in the forum, he 
shut himself up at home for the remainder of his 
term of office. Pompey, however, immediately after 
his marriage, filled the forum with armed men and 
helped the people to enact Caesar’s laws and give 
him as his consular province Gaul on both sides of the 
Alps for five years, together with Illyricum and four 
legions. Cato, of course, tried to speak against these 
measures, but Caesar had him led off to prison, sup- 
posing that he would appeal to the popular tribunes ; 
but when Cato walked off without a word and Caesar 
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saw not only that the most influential men were 
displeased, but also that the populace, out of respect 
for Cato’s virtue, were following him in silence and 
with downcast looks, he himself secretly asked one 
of the tribunes to take Cato out of arrest. 

Of the other senators, only a very few used to go 
with Caesar to the senate; the rest, in displeasure, 
stayed away. Considius, a very aged senator, once 
told Caesar that his colleagues did not come together 
because they were afraid of the armed soldiers. 
“Why, then,” said Caesar, “dost thou too not stay 
at home out of the same fear?’’ ‘To this Considius 
replied: “Because my old age makes me fearless; 
for the short span of life that is still left me does 
not require much anxious thought.” But the most 
disgraceful public measure of the time was thought 
to be the election to the tribuneship, during Caesar's 
consulate, of the notorious Clodius, who had tres- 
passed upon his rights as a husband, and upon the 
secret nocturnal vigils. He was elected, however, 
for the overthrow of Cicero; and Caesar did not go 
forth upon his campaign until, with the help of 
Clodius, he had raised a successful faction against 
Cicero and driven him out of Italy.! 

XV. Such, then, is said to have been the course 
of Caesar’s life before his Gallic campaigns. But 
the period of the wars which he afterwards fought, 
and of the campaigns by which he subjugated Gaul, 
as if he had made another beginning and entered 
upon a different path of life and one of new achieve- 
ments, proved him to be inferior as soldier and 
commander to no one soever of those who have won 
most admiration for leadership and shown themselves 


1 Cf. the Cicero, chapters xxx. and xxxi. 
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greatest therein. Nay, if one compare him with 
such men as Fabius and Scipio and Metellus, and 
with the men of his own time or a little before him, 
like Sulla, Marius, the two Luculli, or even Pompey 
himself, whose fame for every sort of military excel- 
lence was at this time flowering out and reaching to 
the skies, Caesar will be found to surpass them all in 
his achievements. One he surpassed in the difficulty 
of the regions where he waged his wars; another 
in the great extent of country which he acquired ; 
another in the multitude and might of the enemies 
over whom he was victorious; another in the savage 
manners and perfidious dispositions of the people 
whom he conciliated ; another in his reasonableness 
and mildness towards his captives; another still in 
the gifts and favours which he bestowed upon his 
soldiers; and all in the fact that he fought the most 
battles and killed the most enemies. For although 
it was not full ten years that he waged war in Gaul, 
he took by storm more than eight hundred cities, 
subdued three hundred nations, and fought pitched 
battles at different times with three million men, of 
whom he slew one million in hand to hand fighting 
and took as many more prisoners. 

XVI. His soldiers showed such good will and 
zeal in his service that those who in their previous 
campaigns had been in no way superior to others 
were invincible and irresistible in confronting every 
danger to enhance Caesar’s fame. Such a man, for 
instance, was Acilius, who, in the sea-fight at 
Massalia,! boarded a hostile ship and had his right 
hand cut off with a sword, but clung with the other 
hand to his shield, and dashing it into the faces ot 


1 Described by Caesar in Bell. Civ. ii. 4-7. 
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his foes, routed them all and got possession of the 
vesse]. Such a man, again, was Cassius Scaeva, who, 
in the battle at Dyrrhachium, had his eye struck 
out with an arrow, his shoulder transfixed with one 
javelin and his thigh with another, and received on 
his shield the blows of one hundred and _ thirty 
missiles. In this plight, he called the enemy to him as 
though he would surrender. Two of them, accord- 
ingly, coming up, he lopped off the shou'der of one 
with his sword, smote the other in the face and put 
him to flight, and came off safely himself with the 
aid of his comrades.! Again, in Britain, when the 
enemy had fallen upon the foremost centurions, who 
had plunged into a watery marsh, a soldier, while 
Caesar in person was watching the battle, dashed 
into the midst of the fight, displayed many con- 
spicuous deeds of daring, and rescued the centurions, 
after the Barbarians had been routed. Then he 
himself, making his way with difficulty after all the 
rest, plunged into the muddy current, and at last, 
without his shield, partly swimming and partly wad- 
ing, got across. Caesar and his company were 
amazed and came to meet the soldier with cries of 
joy; but he, in great dejection, and with a burst 
of tears, cast himself at Caesar’s feet, begging 
pardon for the loss of his shield. Again, in Africa, 
Scipio captured a ship of Caesar’s in which Granius 
Petro, who had been appointed quaestor, was sailing. 
Of the rest of the passengers Scipio made booty, 
but told the quaestor that he offered him his life. 
Granius, however, remarking that it was the cus- 
tom with Caesar’s soldiers not to receive but to offer 
mercy, killed himself with a blow of his sword. 


1 Cf. Caesar, Bell. Civ. iii, 53 
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XVII. Such spirit and ambition Caesar himself 
created and cultivated in his men, in the first place, 
because he showed, by his unsparing bestowal of 
rewards and honours, that he was not amassing 
wealth from his wars for his own luxury or for any 
life of ease, but that he treasured it up carefully as 
a common prize for deeds of valour, and had no 
greater share in the wealth than he offered to the 
deserving among his soldiers; and in the second 
place, by willingly undergoing every danger and 
refusing no toil. Now, at his love of danger his 
men were not astonished, knowing his ambition ; 
but that he should undergo toils beyond his body’s 
apparent power of endurance amazed them, because 
he was of a spare habit, had a soft and white skin, 
suffered from distemper in the head, and was subject 
to epileptic fits, a trouble which first attacked him, 
we are told, in Corduba. Nevertheless, he did not 
make his feeble health an excuse for soft living, but 
rather his military service a cure for his feeble health, 
since by wearisome journeys, siniple diet, continu- 
ously sleeping in the open air, and enduring hard- 
ships, he fought off his trouble and kept his body 
strong against its attacks. Most of his sleep, at 
least, he got in cars or litters, making his rest con- 
duce to action, and in the day-time he would have 
himself conveyed to garrisons, cities, or camps, one 
slave who was accustomed to write from dictation as 
he travelled sitting by his side, and one soldier 
standing behind him with a sword. And he drove 
so rapidly that, on his first journey from Rome to 
Gaul, he reached the Rhone in seven days. 
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Horsemanship, moreover, had been easy for him 
from boyhood; for he was wont to put his hands 
behind his back and, holding them closely there, to 
ride his horse at full speed. And in the Gallic cam- 
paigns he practised dictating letters on horseback and 
keeping two scribes at once busy, or, as Oppius says, 
even more. We are told, moreover, that Caesar was 
the first to devise intercourse with his friends by 
letter, since he could not wait for personal inter- 
views on urgent matters owing to the multitude of 
his occupations and the great size of the city. Of 
his indifference in regard to his diet the following 
circumstance also is brought in proof. When the 
host who was entertaining him in Mediolanum, 
Valerius Leo, served up asparagus dressed with 
myrrh instead of olive oil, Caesar ate of it without 
ado, and rebuked his friends when they showed 
displeasure. ‘Surely,’ said he, “it were enough 
not to eat what you don't like; but he who finds 
fault with ill-breeding like this is ill-bred himself.” 
Once, too, upon a journey, he and his followers 
were driven by a storm into a poor man’s hut, and 
when he found that it consisted of one room only, 
and that one barely able to accommodate a single 
person, he said to his friends that honours must be 
yielded to the strongest, but necessities to the 
weakest, and bade Oppius lie down there, while he 
himself with the rest of his company slept in the 
porch. 

XVIII. But to resume, the first of his Gallic wars 
was against the Helvetii and Tigurini,| who had set 
fire to their twelve cities and four hundred villages 
and were advancing through that part of Gaul which 


1 Cf. Caesar, Bell. Gall. i. 2-29. 
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was subject to the Romans, as once the Cimbri and 
Teutones had done. To these they were thought 
to be not inferior in courage and of equal numbers, 
being three hundred thousand in all, of whom one 
hundred and ninety thousand were fighting men. 
The Tigurini were crushed at the river Arar, not by 
Caesar himself, but by Labienus, his deputy; the 
Helvetii, however, unexpectedly attacked Caesar 
himself on the march, as he was leading his forces 
towards a friendly city, but he Bireeededn in reaching 
a strong place of refuge. Here, after he had col- 
lected and arrayed his forces, a horse was brought 
to him. ‘This horse,” said he, “I will use for the 
pursuit after my victory; but now let us go against 
the enemy,” and accordingly led the charge on foot. 
After a long and hard struggle he routed the 
enemy's fighting men, but had the most trouble at 
their rampart of waggons, where not only did the 
men themselves make a stand and fight, but also 
their wives and children defended themselves to 
the death and were cut to pieces with the men. 
The battle was hardly over by midnight. To the 
noble work of victory Caesar added a nobler still, 
that of settling those of the Barbarians who had 
escaped alive from the battle (there were more than 
one hundred thousand of them), and compelling 
them to resume the territory which they had aban- 
doned and the cities which they had destroyed. He 
did this because he feared that if the territory 
became vacant the Germans would cross the Rhine 
and occupy it. 

XIX. His second war, directly in defence of the 
Gauls, was against the Germans,! although pre- 
viously, in Rome, he had made their king Ariovistus 


1 Cf. Caesar, B.G. i, 30-53. 
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an ally.) But they were intolerable neighbours of 
Caesar’s subjects, and if an opportunity presented 
itself it was thought that they would not remain 
quietly in their present homes, but would encroach 
upon and occupy Gaul. Seeing that his officers 
were inclined to be afraid, and particularly all the 
young men of high rank who had come out intend- 
ing to make the campaign with Caesar an oppor- 
tunity for high living and money-making, he called 
them together? and bade them be off, since they 
were so unmanly and effeminate, and not force 
themselves to face danger; as for himself, he said 
he would take the tenth legion alone and march 
against the Barbarians; the enemy would be no 
better fighters than the Cimbri, and he himself was 
no worse a general than Marius. Upon this the tenth 
legion sent a deputation to him, expressing their 
gratitude, while the other legions reviled their own 
commanders, and all the army, now full of impetuous 
eagerness, followed Caesar on a march of many days, 
and at last encamped within two hundred furlongs 
of the enemy. 

Now, the very approach of Caesar somewhat shat- 
tered the purpose of Ariovistus. For he did not 
expect that the Romans would attack the Germans, 
whose onset he thought they could not withstand, 
and he was amazed at the boldness of Caesar; be- 
sides, he saw that his own army was disturbed. Still 
more, too, was the spirit of the Germans blunted by 
the prophecies of their holy women, who used to 
foretell the future by observing the eddies in the 
rivers and by finding signs in the whirlings and 


1 Acting as consul, in 59 B.c. 
® Cf. Caesar, B.G. i. 40, 
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splashings of the waters, and now forbade joining 
battle before a new moon gave its light. When 
Caesar learned this, and saw that the Germans kept 
quiet, he decided that it was a good plan to engage 
them while they were out of heart, rather than to 
sit still and wait for their time. So, by attacking 
their entrenchments and the hills on which they 
were encamped, he irritated them and incited them 
to come down in anger and fight the issue out. 
They were signally routed, and Caesar pursued them 
a distance of four hundred furlongs, as far as the 
Rhine, and filled all the intervening plain with dead 
bodies and spoils. Ariovistus, with a few followers, 
sueceeded in crossing the Rhine; his dead are said 
to have been eighty thousand in number. 

XX. After this achievement, Caesar left his forces 
among the Sequani to spend the winter,! while he 
himself, desirous of giving attention to matters at 
Rome, came down to Gaul along the Po,* which was 
a part of the province assigned to him; for the river 
called Rubicon separates the rest of Italy from Cisal- 
pine Gaul. Here he fixed his quarters and carried 
on his political schemes. Many came to see him, 
and he gave each one what he wanted, and sent all 
away in actual possession of some of his favours and 
hoping for more. And during all the rest of the 
time of his campaigns in Gaul, unnoticed by Pompey, 
he was alternately subduing the enemy with the arms 
of the citizens, or capturing and subduing the citizens 
with the money which he got from the enemy. 

But when he heard that the Belgae, who were the 
most powerful of the Gauls and occupied the third 

1 The winter of 58-57 B.c. 


2 Cf. Caesar, B.G. i. 54: ipse in citeriorem Galliam ad 
conventus agendos profectus est. 
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part of all their country, had revolted, and had as- 
sembled unknown myriads of armed men, he turned 
back at once and marched thither with great speed.! 
He fell upon the enemy as they were plundering the 
Gauls that were in alliance with Rome, and so routed 
and destroyed the least scattered and most numerous 
of them, after a disgraceful struggle on their part, 
that the Romans could cross lakes and deep rivers 
for the multitude of dead bodies in them. All 
the rebels who dwelt along the ocean submitted 
without a battle; against the Nervii, however, the 
most savage and warlike of the people in these parts, 
Caesar led his forces. The Nervii, who dwelt in 
dense woods, and had placed their families and pos- 
sessions in a recess of the forest at farthest remove 
from the enemy, at a time when Caesar was fortifying 
a camp and did not expect the battle, fell upon him 
suddenly, sixty thousand strong. They routed his 
cavalry, and surrounded the seventh and twelfth 
legions and slew all their centurions, and had not 
Caesar snatched a shield,” made his way through the 
combatants in front of him, and hurled himself upon 
the Barbarians; and had not the tenth legion, at 
sight of his peril, run down from the heights and cut 
the ranks of the enemy to pieces, not a Roman, it is 
thought, would have survived. As it was, however, 
owing to Caesar’s daring, they fought beyond their 
powers, as the saying is, and even then did not rout 
the Nervii, but cut them down as they defended 
themselves; for out of sixty thousand only five hun- 
dred are said to have come off alive, and only three 
of their senators out of four hundred. 

1 Caesar’s campaign against the Belgae, in 57 B.c., is 
described by himself in 3.G. ii. 1-33. 

2 Scuto ab novissimis uni militi detracto (B.@. ii. 25, 2). 
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Ge Tavra ” TUYKANTOS mudopevn) mevrexal- 
dexa 1)mépas eynpicato Quew Tots Jeots Kal 
oxord ler eoptatovras, Goas é€m ovoEwa viny 
T pOTEpOV. Kal yap ) xivOuvos epavy peyas, 
cOvar a da, TOT OUT@Y dvappayévTov, Kal TO vixnpa 
Lapm porepon, ore Kaicap yy. 0 VIKOV, % pds 
LO evvowa TOV TONY érrotet. Kaicap 3 
avTos* ev Oeper os TA Kara tHv Taratiav radu 
év Tots Tept []adov Xwploes duexetpate o ovo Keva- 
Copevos Thy TON. ov yap povov ot TAS apxas 
maparyyéddovres exeivep Npwpwevor yopnyo Kat 
Tois map éxeivov Xprpact dra pFetpovres TOV 
Siwov avyyopevovto, Kal Trav ém partov 0 THY 
éxeivou Svvauv able Eweddev, GNAA Kal TOV 
érihavertat@y avdp@v Kal peyioT@V Ol TAELTTOL 
auvidOov mpos avtov eis Aovxav, Topumnids te 
Kat Kpdoaos cal” Amatos 0 Tis Lapdovos syepov 
kal Nérws o THs “IBnpias avOvtatos, wate 
paBdovyous pév Exatov eikoat yevéoOat, cvyKAN- 
Texovs d€ mrELovas 7 Staxocious. 

BovaAnv oé€ Oéuevor SsexpiOnoav én tovtois: 
Ger Hopmniov pev cal Kpioooy trdtous arose: 
yO ihvat, Kaicapz 6 xpipata Kal revtuetiav adAnv 
émipeTpnOnvat THs atpatnyias, 6 Kal wapadroyw- 
TATOV epaivero Tols voty €yovotv. ob yap TO- 
caiTa VY PH UAT a mapa Kaicapos AapBavovtes ws 
ouk éxovtTe dvdovae Thy Bovday érretOov, “addov 
dé jparyKaton € ématévovcay ots eynpivovto, Kato- 
vos fev ov TapovTos, émitndes yap avTov ets 


1 Kaioap 8 abrds Sint.*; abrds 8 Bekker; nal yap abrds 
MSS., Sint.!, and Coraés. 
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XXI. The Roman senate, on learning of these suc- 
cesses, decreed sacrifices to the gods and cessation 
from business, with festival, for fifteen days, a greater 
number than for any victory before.! For the danger 
was seen to have been great when so many nations 
at once had broken out in revolt, and because Caesar 
was the victor, the good will of the multitude to- 
wards him made his victory more splendid. Caesar 
himself, after settling matters in Gaul, again spent 
the winter? in the regions along the Po, carrying 
out his plans at Rome. For not only did the candi- 
dates for office there enjoy his assistance, and win 
their elections by corrupting the people with money 
from him, and do everything which was likely to 
enhance his power, but also most of the men of 
highest rank and greatest influence came to see him 
at Luca,? including Pompey, Crassus, Appius the 
governor of Sardinia, and Nepos the proconsul of 
Spain, so that there were a hundred and twenty 
lictors in the place and more than two hundred 
senators. 

They held a council and settled matters on the 
following basis. Pompey and Crassus were to be 
elected consuls for the ensuing year, and Caesar 
was to have money voted him, besides another five 
years in his provincial command. This seemed very 
strange to men of understanding. For those who 
were getting so much money from Caesar urged the 
senate to give him money as if he had none, nay 
rather, they forced it to do so, though it groaned 
over its own decrees. Cato, indeed, was not there, 
for he had purposely been sent out of the way ona 


1 Quod ante id tempus accidit nulli (Caesar, B.G. ii. 35, 4). 
2 57-56 p.c. Cf. the Pompey, li. 3 f. 
3 In April of 56 B.o. 
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Kum pov amedioTopTmcavTo, Pacviou bé, os 
ip CnrwTns Katwvos, @s ovder em epavev ayTt- 
Aéywv, €Eadropévov d1a Ovpa@v cal Bodvtos eis 
TO TAHOGos. AdNAa Tpocetyev OvdEtS, TOV pev 
Hlourniov atéovpévwr cal Kpdagoyr, ot 6€ trei- 
ato. Kaiocape yapifouevor cal mpos tas at 
éxeivou Caves édtridas navyalov. 

XXII. Tpatropevos 5€ atdis 0 Kaicap émt tas 
évy TH Kearixn Oupdpers ToNvLY KaTadapBaver 
TOE LOV ev TH Xopa, dvo0 Deppavix av éOveov 
peyarov él Kxataktnoe ys apte TOV “Pijvov 
dtaBeBnxotwv' Ovcizmras Kkadovdar tovs étépous, 
tous 6é€ Tevtepitas. mept 6& THs mpos TovToUs 
ryEVOMEVNS paxns o péev Katoap év tats epnueptar 
yeypager ws of BapBapot dram peo Bevopevor ™ pos 
avTov é€v a7roveais emtOoivro kal” odov, kat dra 
TOUTO Tpeawro TOUS auTov TEVTAKLTXtALOUS 
dvtas imrels oxTaKoatots Tots exeiveov pn m™poa6o- 
K@VTas’ eita Téwrperav ETEpous Tpos auvToV ads 
éfaratavtas, ods Katacywy émayayo Tois Bap- 
Bdapos TO oTpatevpa, TY TpoS OUTS aTiaTOUS 
Kal Tapactovoous miativ evrOerav 1youUpevos. 
Tavvctos dé réyer Karova, THs BovrAns emt TH 
ven Wye Comeviys éoptas Kal Gusias, aTopn- 
vacbar yrounv ws éxdotéov éorl tov Katcapa 
Tots BapBapors, doo rovpevous 70 Tapacnovonpa 
UTEp THS TONEWS Kal THY apav els Tov altLov 
TpéTrovTas. 

Tov dé SvaBavtov at pev KaTaKoTEioal TET a- 
pakovta pupiddes oar, OrALyous S€ TOUS dTo- 





1 Cf. the Cato Minor, xxxiv. 
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mission to Cyprus,! and Favonius, who was an ardent 
follower of Cato, finding himself unable to accomplish 
anything by his opposition, bounded out of doors and 
clamoured to the populace. But no one gave heed 
to him, for some were in awe of Pompey and Crassus, 
and most wanted to please Caesar, lived in hopes of 
his favours, and so kept quiet. 

XXII. On returning to his forces in Gaul,? Caesar 
found a considerable war in the country, since two 
great German nations had just crossed the Rhine to 
possess the land, one called the Usipes,? the other 
the Tenteritae.2 Concerning the battle which was 
fought with them Caesar says in his “Commentaries ’’ 4 
that the Barbarians, while treating with him under a 
truce, attacked on their march and therefore routed 
his five thousand cavalry with their eight hundred, 
since his men were taken off their guard; that they 
then sent other envoys to him who tried to deceive 
him again, but he held them fast and led his army 
against the Barbarians, considering that good faith 
towards such faithless breakers of truces was folly. 
But Tanusius says that when the senate voted sacri- 
fices of rejoicing over the victory, Cato pronounced 
the opinion that they ought to deliver up Caesar to 
the Barbarians, thus purging away the violation of 
the truce in behalf of the city, and turning the curse 
therefor on the guilty man. 

Of those who had crossed the Rhine into Gaul 
four hundred thousand were cut to pieces, and the 


2 In 55 B.c. Plutarch passes over Caesar’s campaign of 
56 B.c. in Gaul, following the conference at Luca. Caesar 
describes it in B.@. iii. 

3 Caesar calls them Usipetes and Tencteri (B.G. iv. 1). 

SCL OIE, 
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TepacavTas avs umedéfavo LovyapuBpot, lep- 


QVeKon é?vos. Kal tavTnv AaBev aitiav én 
avtous 0 Kaioap, dd\rAws b€ b0Ens édiépevos Kat 
tod mpwtos avOpwrwv atpat@ dvaBivat Tov 
‘Pivov, éyeptpou mAUTOS TE TOAULY OvTA Kal KAT 
€xelvo Tov Topov padtoTa TANpUpOvVTA Kal 
Tpaxr Kat powdn Kal TOUS KaTApEpopevols oTE- 
Aéveot Kal Evhois TAnyas Kal omaparypous 
EvOLOOPTA KATA TOV EpeLCovT@y THY yepupay. 
adhe TAaUTA T poBorois EvAwY peyadXwv dea TOU 
Topou KATAT ETN YOTOV dvadeXopevos, Kal yart- 
VOT AS TO ™ poo mim TOV pevua TO SEUYPATE, TLS TEWS 
macys Oéapa KpEetTTov éredelEato Thy yepupav 
Hepars Séxa ouvTErAcaOeEtaar. 

XXIII. Hleparmoas 5€ thy Svvaptv, ovdevos 
UTAVTHTAL TOALNTAVTOS, AAAA Kal TOV rHyEmovte- 
KwTaTwov tod Leppavxotd NovnBwv eis Baleis 
Kat VAMELS AVA@VUS avacKEeVaTaLevwV, TUPTO- 
Ajoas Mev THY TOV TOAELiMY, Oappuvas Sé TOUS 
del Ta Pwpatwv aotralopévous, aveywpyoev avbis 
els THY Taratiav, eixoct dvetv Seovcas nuépas 
€v 7) Teppaveny Craze pipes. 

MH oe én TOUS Bpettavovs oTpareta THD peev 
~OApLay eb yev OVOLACT HY T PWTOS yap elS TOV 
éo Téptov ‘Oxeavov éréBn TTOND, Kat Sa THS 
‘Atha ruichs Jararrns oT patov emt TOAE HOV KO- 
pile em evo Kal vi}cov amvaToupevny UTO Meé- 
yéOous Kat TONY pw TapToNoes cuyypapevat 
Tapacxobaav, ws dvoma Kat Aoyos ov yEeroperns 
ovde ovans TETAATTAL, Kata xXetv em LUE LEVOS 
Tponyayey e€&@ Tis olkoupévns tiv “Pwratwr 
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few who succeeded in making their way back were 
received by the Sugambri, a German nation. This 
action Caesar made a ground of complaint against 
the Sugambri, and besides, he coveted the fame of 
being the first man to cross the Rhine with an army. 
He therefore began to bridge the river,} although 
it was very broad, and at this point in its course 
especially swollen, rough, and impetuous, and with 
the trunks and branches of trees which it bore down 
stream kept smiting and tearing away the supports 
of his bridge. But Caesar caught up these trunks 
and branches with bulwarks of great timbers planted 
across the stream, and having thus bridled and yoked 
the dashing current, he brought his bridge—sight 
beyond all credence—to completion in ten days. 

XXIII. He now threw his forces across the river. 
No one ventured to oppose him, but even the Suevi, 
who were the foremost nation of the Germans, be- 
stowed themselves and their belongings in deep and 
woody defiles. Caesar ravaged the country of the 
enemy with fire, gave encouragement to the constant 
friends of Rome, and then retired again into Gaul, 
having spent eighteen days in Germany. 

His expedition against the Britanni was celebrated 
for its daring. For he was the first to leunch a fleet 
upon the western ocean and to sail through the 
Atlantic sea carrying an army to wage war. The 
island was of incredible magnitude, and furnished 
much matter of dispute to multitudes of writers, 
some of whom averred that its name and story had 
been fabricated, since it never had existed and did 
not then exist; and in his attempt to occupy it he 
carried the Roman supremacy beyond the confines of 


1 B.G. iv. 16-19. 
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yyepoviav. dis d€ dvatrAEVTAaS Els THY VijcoV éx 
Ts avtimépas Vadarttas, Kat paxyats moddais 
KAKWGAaS TOUS TOAEULOUS pad Aov i) TOUS idious 
apednoas, ovdey yap 6 TL Kal AaBeww mY aE ov 
aT avO por av KaKkoBiwv Kal wevyjTwv, ovx otov 
éBovreTo TO TONED TENOS em eOnker, GAN’ Opn- 
pous ha Bev mapa Tov Bacrréws Kab TaEapmevos 
Popous ATHpEV EK THS vo Ov. 

Kati KatahapBaver pappara. jédAovTa dia- 
Tet 7 pos autov avo Tov év ‘Popun pirorv, bn- 
AobyTa THY THS Ouyatpos avuTovu TENEUTIY" TereuTa 
€ TiKTOVTA Tapa Toprnie. KAL eya bev aQuTov 
gave Llopmrijiov, péya Oe Kaicapa mevOos, ot b¢ 
dino. _guverapax na av ws TiS ev ecpivn Kab 
opovola Tada vooovugayv TV TonuTetay pvvar- 
TOVENS oiKeLOTNTOS AeAvpeEnn]s" Kal yap TO ) Bpedos 
evdus ov moA\Xas myeepas peta, THY pytépa bia- 
Cho av eTENEUT IGE. THY HEV ouv ‘TovAtav Bia 
TOY ONMapKoV paper ov TO TrAHGOS eis To “A pevov 
NVEYKE TEOLOV, KAKEL K1)OEVUEtoa KElTaL. 

XXIV. Tod 6 Katoapos peyadny On THY 
Suva pu ovoay els TONG KAT avayKny Xeupeaora 
StEAOVTOS, avTou dé 7 pos THY ‘Irariav, OoTrEp 
elw0el, TpaTromévov, mavTa pev avOis aveppHyvuTO 
Ta TOV Padazov, Kal oTpatot peyanot Te priovTes 
efexomTov Ta Netpadua Kat 7 poo €MaXOVTO Tols 
Xapaxapace TOV ‘Popaior, ol be TrElLoTOL Kal 
KpateaTou TOV ATOOTAVTOV pera "ABptoptyos 
Kotrav pev avt@ otpatorédw Kat Titupiov &é- 


1 Once in 55 B.c. (B.G. iv. 20-36) ; again in 54 B.c. (B.G. 
1-22). 
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the inhabited world. After twice! crossing to the 
island from the opposite coast of Gaul and in many 
battles damaging the enemy rather than enriching 
his own men—for there was nothing worth taking 
from men who lived in poverty and wretchedness— 
he brought the war to an end which was not to his 
liking, it is true; still, he took hostages from the 
king, imposed tributes, and then sailed away from 
the island. 

In Gaul he found letters which were about to be 
sent across to him. They were from his friends in 
Rome, and advised him of his daughter’s death; she 
died in child-birth at Pompey’s house. Great was 
the grief of Pompey, and great the grief of Caesar, 
and their friends were greatly troubled too; they 
felt that the relationship which alone kept the dis- 
tempered state in harmony and concord was now 
dissolved. For the babe also died presently, after 
surviving its mother a few days. Now Julia, in spite 
of the tribunes, was carried by the people to the 
Campus Martius, where her funeral rites were held, 
and where she lies buried.” 

XXIV. Caesar’s forces were now so large that he 
was forced to distribute them in many winter- 
quarters, while he himself, as his custom was, turned 
his steps towards Italy. Then all Gaul once more 
broke out in revolt,? and great armies went about 
attacking the entrenchments and trying to destroy 
the winter-quarters of the Romans. The most nu- 
merous and powerful of the rebels, under Abriorix,* 
utterly destroyed Titurius and Cotta, together with 


2 Cf. the Pompey, chapter lili. 
3 Cf. Caesar, B.G. v. 24-51. 
* Caesar calls him Ambiorix. 
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their army, while the legion under Cicero was sur- 
rounded and besieged by sixty thousand of them, 
and narrowly escaped having its camp taken by 
storm, although all were wounded and went beyond 
their powers in the ardour of their defence. 

When tidings of these things reached Caesar, who 
was far on his journey, he turned back quickly, got 
together seven thousand men in all, and hurried on 
to extricate Cicero from the siege. But the besiegers 
became aware of his approach, and went to meet 
him with the purpose of cutting his forces off at 
once, despising their small numbers. Caesar de- 
ceived them by avoiding battle coutinually, and 
when he had found a place suitable for one who 
was fighting against many with few, fortified a camp, 
where he kept his men altogether from fighting and 
forced them to increase the height of their ram- 
parts and the defences of their gates as though they 
were afraid. His strategy thus led the enemy to 
despise him, until at last, when their boldness led 
them to attack in scattered bands, he sallied out, 
routed them, and destroyed many of them. 

XXV. The numerous revolts of the Gauls in 
those parts were quieted by this success, as well as 
by the fact that Caesar himself, during the winter, 
went about in all directions and kept close watch on 
the disturbers of the peace. For there had come 
from Italy three legions to replace the men that he 
had lost, Pompey having lent two of those under his 
command, and one having been newly levied in Gaul 
about the Po. But in remoter regions! the germs of 
the greatest and most dangerous of the wars waged in 

1 Plutarch here passes over the events of the year 55 B.c., 


described by Caesar in B.G. vi. The seventh book is wholly 
taken up with the war now to be described (52 B.c.). 
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év Tols PAY LLWTATOLS yeveruy dpxat TOU peylotou 
Kal KivdurwbecTaTov TOY Exel TORE MOY avedai- 
VOVTO, powobeicat TONAT [ev nrc Kal TwavTa- 
xobev Orr dots aOporcbeian, peyarous 5é WAOVTOLS 
els TaUvTO cuvevex Getaw, laxupais b¢ TONE, 
SucepPoroes dé Xwpais. TOTE 6é Kal KELUOVOS 
Opa Tayo HOTA pay Kal veperots dTroKeK puppevo 
Spupol xa media VELMA P POLS emthedtpvac peva,, 
Kal wh mev aT eK wapToL Baber yeovos atparol, 7H 
dé de EXO Kal pevpatoy TApaT peTopeveny dod- 
hea TOAAN THS Topetas TavtTatractw eddKouY av- 
emeyeipnta Kaicapt ta Tov abiarapevev qovety. 
aperaT nner peep obv TOAAA hvAG, Tpooxnpa bé 
Hoav ApBépvor Kal Kapvourivos, TO 66 cvUpTraY 
aipebels Kpatos ELve TOU TONELOV Ovepyevtopi€, 
ov TOV TATE pa. Taddtat tupavvida doxodvta tm pat- 
TELY ATEKTELVAD. 

XXVI. Obrtos ovv ets Toda dLeN@Y THY duva- 
pay HEpn Kal ToAXOUS emLaToas mpyepovas OKEL- 
ovTO THY Tepe ATaTAaY ay pt TOY TOs TOV ”A papa 
KEKNLMEVOY, Sravoovpevos 50 Tov év ‘Pouy ouvt- 
TTA MEvoy ETL Kaicapa ovpragay éryelpewy TO 
TONELM Tarariav. Srrep él peKpov oTrepov émpa- 
Ee, Kaioapos els TOV emp vALov éumecovTos T0- 
EMoy, OVK ay edadporepor TOV KipBpiay e EKEL- 
vov doBor tHv ItaXiav Katéoxov. vuvl 6€ 0 Tact 
ev apiora xphoGac TOUS ™ pos TONELOD, pddoTa 
€ Karp@ TEPUKDS Kaicap é apa. T@ mubéc bat THY 
amogtacty dpas éywper tails avtais odois as 


1 GOpoia Beton Sint. with the MSS.; Coraés and Bekker 


read aépoiobetos (arms collected from all sides) with the 
Aldine ed. 
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those parts began to show themselves. They had for 
a long time been secretly sown and cultivated by the 
most influential men among the most warlike tribes, 
and derived strength from large bodies of young 
men assembled from all sides in arms, from great 
riches brought together, from strong cities, and from 
countries which were hard to invade. At that season 
of winter, too, frozen rivers, forests buried in snow, 
plains converted into lakes by winter torrents, in 
some parts paths obliterated by deep snow, and in 
others the great uncertainty of a march through 
swamps and streams diverted from their courses, all 
seemed to make it wholly impossible for Caesar to 
oppose the plans of the rebels. Accordingly, many 
tribes had revolted, but the head and front of the 
revolt were the Arverni and Carnuntini,! and Ver- 
gentorix! was chosen to have the entire authority in 
the war. His father the Gauls had put to death 
because they thought he was aiming at a tyranny. 
XXVI. This leader, then, after dividing his forces 
into many parts and putting many officers in com- 
mand of them, was winning over all the country 
round about as far as the water-shed of the Arar. 
He purposed, now that there was a coalition at Rome 
against Caesar, at once to rouse all Gaul to war. If 
he had done this a little later, when Caesar was 
involved in the civil war, Italy would have been a 
prey to terrors no less acute than those aroused 
by the Cimbri of old. But as it was, the man 
endowed by nature to make the best use of all the 
arts of war, and particularly of its crucial moments, 
namely Caesar, as soon as he learned of the revolt, 
set out and marched by the same roads over which 
1 In Caesar’s B.G. the names are Carnutes and Ver- 
cingetorix. 
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he had previously come, and by the vigour and 
speed of his passage in so severe a winter showed 
the Barbarians that an unconquered and invincible 
army was coming against them. For where it was 
incredible that one of his messengers or letter- 
carriers could make his way in a long time, there 
he was seen with his whole army, at once ravaging 
their lands and destroying their strongholds, sub- 
duing cities, and receiving those who came over to 
his side, until the nation of the Aedui also entered 
the war against him. These up to this time had 
called themselves brethren of the Romans and had 
been conspicuously honoured, but now, by joining 
the rebels, they caused great dejection in Caesar’s 
army. In consequence of this Caesar removed from 
those parts and passed across the territory of the 
Lingones, wishing to reach the country of the 
Sequani, who were friends, and stood as a bulwark be- 
tween Italy and the rest of Gaul. There the enemy 
fell upon him and surrounded him with many tens 
of thousands, so that he essayed to fight a decisive 
battle. In the main he got the best of the struggle, 
and after a long time and much slaughter over- 
powered the Barbarians ; but it appears that at first 
he met with some reverse, and the Arverni show a 
short-sword hanging in a temple, which they say was 
captured from Caesar. When Caesar himself saw it, 
at a later time, he smiled, and though his friends 
urged him to have it taken down, he would not 
permit it, considering it sacred. 

XXVII. However, the most of the Barbarians who 
escaped at that time took refuge with their king in 
the city of Alesia. And while Caesar was besieging 
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this city, which was thought to be impregnable by 
reason of the great size of its walls and the number 
of their defenders, there fell upon him from outside 
the city a peril too great for words to depict. For 
all that was mightiest among the nations of Gaul 
assembled and came in arms to Alesia, three hundred 
thousand strong; and the number of fighting men 
inside the city was not less than a hundred and 
seventy thousand. Thus Caesar, caught between 
so large hostile forces and besieged there, was com- 
pelled to build two walls for his protection, one 
looking towards the city, and the other towards 
those who had come up to relieve it; he felt that if 
the two forces should unite his cause was wholly lost. 

For many reasons, then, and naturally, Caesar’s 
peril at Alesia was famous, since it produced more 
deeds of skill and daring than any of his other 
struggles; but one must be amazed above al] that 
he engaged and conquered so many tens of thousands 
outside the city without the knowledge of those 
inside, nay more, without the knowledge even of 
the Romans who were guarding the wall that faced 
the city. For these did not learn of the victory 
until the wailing of the men in Alesia and the 
lamentations of the women were heard, as they be- 
held in the quarters of the enemy many shields 
adorned with gold and silver, many corselets smeared 
with blood, and also drinking cups and tents of 
Gallic fashion carried by the Romans into their 
camp. So quickly did so great a force, like a phan- 
tom or a dream, disperse and vanish out of sight, 
the greater part of them having fallen in the battle. 
Those who held Alesia, too, after giving themselves 
and Caesar no small trouble, finally surrendered. 
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And the leader of the whole war, Vergentorix, after 
putting on his most beautiful armour and decorat- 
ing his horse, rode out through the gate. He made 
a circuit round Caesar, who remained seated, and 
then leaped down from his horse, stripped off his 
suit of armour, and seating himself at Caesar's feet 
remained motionless, until he was delivered up to be 
kept in custody for the triumph. 

XXVIII. Now, Caesar had long ago decided to 
put down Pompey, just as, of course, Pompey also had 
decided to put Caesar down. For now that Crassus, 
who was only waiting for the issue of their struggle 
to engage the victor,! had perished among the 
Parthians, it remained for him who would be greatest 
to put down him who was, and for him who was 
greatest, if he would not be put down, to take off 
in time the man he feared. This fear had only 
recently come upon Pompcy, who till then despised 
Caesar, feeling that it was no hard task to put down 
again the man whom he himself had raised on high. 
But Caesar had from the outset formed this design, 
and like an athlete had removed himself to a great 
distance from his antagonists, and by exercising 
himself in the Gallic wars had practised his troops 
and increased his fame, lifting himself by his achieve- 
ments to a height where he could vie with the suc- 
cesses of Pompey. He laid hold of pretexts which 
were furnished partly by Pompey himself, and partly 
by the times and the evil state of government at 
Rome,? by reason of which candidates for office set 
up counting-tables in public and shamelessly bribed 
the multitudes, while the people went down into 
the forum under pay, contending in behalf of their 


1 Cf. the Pompey, lili. 6. 2? Cf. the Pompey, chapter liv. 
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paymaster, not with votes, but with bows and arrows, 
swords, and slings. Often, too, they would defile the 
rostra with blood and corpses before they separated, 
leaving the city to anarchy like a ship drifting about 
without a steersman, so that men of understand- 
ing were content if matters issued in nothing worse 
for them than monarchy, after such madness and so 
great a tempest. And there were many who actually 
dared to say in public that nothing but monarchy 
could now cure the diseases of the state, and that 
this remedy ought to be adopted when offered by 
the gentlest of physicians, hinting at Pompey. 
And when even Pompey, although in words he 
affected to decline the honour, in fact did more 
than any one else to effect his appointment as 
dictator, Cato saw through his design and _ per- 
suaded the senate to appoint him sole consul, solac- 
ing him with a more legal monarchy that he might 
not force his way to the dictatorship. They also 
voted him additional time in which to hold his 
provinces; and he had two, Spain and all Africa, 
which he managed by sending legates thither and 
maintaining armies there, for which he _ received 
from the public treasury a thousand talents annually.} 

XXIX. Consequently, Caesar canvassed by proxy 
for a consulship, and likewise for an extension of 
time in which to hold his own provinces. At first, 
then, Pompey held his peace, while Marcellus and 
Lentulus opposed these plans; they hated Caesar 
on other grounds, and went beyond all bounds in 
their efforts to bring dishonour and abuse upon him. 
For instance, the inhabitants of Novum Comum, a 


1 Cf. the Pompey, lv. 7. 
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colony recently established by Caesar in Gaul, were 
deprived of citizenship by them; and Marcellus, 
while he was consul, beat with rods a senator of 
Novum Comum who had come to Rome, telling him 
besides that he put these marks upon him to prove 
that he was not a Roman, and bade him go back 
and show them to Caesar. But after the consulship 
of Marcellus, Caesar having new sent his Gallic 
wealth for all those in public life to draw from in 
copious streams, and having freed Curio the tribune 
from many debts, and having given Paulus the 
consul fifteen hundred talents, out of which he 
adorned the forum with the Basilica,! a famous monu- 
ment, erected in place of the Fulvia,—under these 
circumstances Pompey took fright at the coalition, 
and openly now, by his own efforts and those of 
his friends, tried to have a successor appointed to 
Caesar in his government, and sent a demand to him 
for the return of the soldiers whom he had lent him 
for his Gallic contests.2 Caesar sent the soldiers 
back, after making a present to each man of two 
hundred and fifty drachmas. But the officers who 
brought these men to Pompey spread abroad among 
the multitude stories regarding Caesar which were 
neither reasonable nor true, and ruined Pompey 
himself with vain hopes. They told him that 
Caesar's army yearned for him, and that while he 
was with difficulty controlling affairs in the city 
owing to the disease of envy which festcred in the 
body politic, the forces in Gaul were ready to serve 
him, and had but to cross into Italy when they 
would at once be on his side; so obnoxious to 





1 The Basilica Pauli Aemilii, called also Regia Pauli. It 
took the place of the Basilica Acmilia et Fulvia, erected in 
179 B.C. * See chapter xxv. 1] 
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1 Cf. the Pompey, Iviii. 2. 
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them had Caesar become by reason of the multi- 
tude of his campaigns, and so suspicious of him 
were they made by their fear of a monarchy. All 
this fed Pompey’s vanity, and he neglected to pro- 
vide himself with soldiers, as though he had no 
fears; while with speeches and resolutions of the 
senate he was carrying the day against Caesar, as 
he supposed, although he was merely getting 
measures rejected about which Caesar cared naught. 
Nay, we are told that one of the centurions sent 
to Rome by Caesar, as he stood in front of the 
senate-house and learned that the senate would not 
give Caesar an extension of his term of command, 
slapped the handle of his sword and said: “ But this 
will give it.” 1 

XXX. However, the demands which came from 
Caesar certainly had a striking semblance of fair- 
ness. He demanded, namely, that if he himself 
laid down his arms, Pompey should do the same, 
and that both, thus become private men, should find 
what favour they could with their fellow citizens; 
arguing that if they took away his forces from him, 
but confirmed Pompey in the possession of his, they 
would be accusing one of seeking a tyranny and 
making the other a tyrant. When Curio laid these 
proposals before the people in behalf of Caesar, he 
was loudly applauded, and some actually cast gar- 
lands of flowers upon him as if he were a victorious 
athlete. Antony, too, who was a tribune, brought 
before the people a letter of Caesar’s on these 
matters which he had received, and read it aloud, in 
defiance of the consuls. But in the senate, Scipio, 
the father-in-law of Pompey,? introduced a motion 


2 Pompey had married Cornelia, the young widow of 
Publius Crassus (Pompey, lv. 1). 517 
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that if by a fixed day Caesar did not lay down his 
arms he should be declared a public enemy. And 
when the consuls put the question whether Pompey 
should dismiss his soldiers, and again whether 
Caesar should, very few senators voted for the first, 
and all but a few for the second; but when Antony 
again demanded that both should give up their 
commands, all with one accord assented. Scipio, 
however, made violent opposition, and Lentulus the 
consul cried out that against a robber there was 
need of arms, not votes; whereupon the senate 
broke up, and the senators put on the garb of 
mourning in view of the dissension. 

XXXI. But presently letters came from Caesar 
in whieh he appeared to take a more moderate 
position, for he agreed to surrender everything else, 
but demanded that Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum to- 
gether with two legions should be given him until 
he stood for his second consulship. Cicero the 
orator, too, who had just returned from Cilicia and 
was busy with a reconciliation, tried to mollify 
Pompey, who yielded everything else, but insisted 
on taking away Caesar’s soldiers. Cicero also tried 
to persuade the friends of Caesar to compromise and 
come to a settlement on the basis of the provinces 
mentioned and only six thousand soldiers, and Pom- 
pey was ready to yield and grantso many. Lentulus 
the consul, however, would not let him, but actually 
heaped insults upon Antony and Curio and drove 
them disgracefully from the senate,! thus himself 
contriving for Caesar the most specious of his pre- 
texts, and the one by means of which he most of 
all incited his soldiers, showing them men of repute 


1 January 7, 49 B.c, 
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and high office who had fled the city on hired carts 
and in the garb of slaves. For thus they had arrayed 
themselves in their fear and stolen out of Rome. 

XXXII. Now, Caesar had with him not more than 
three hundred horsemen and five thousand legion- 
aries ; for the restof his army had been left beyond 
the Alps, and was to be brought up by those whom 
he had sent for the purpose. He saw, however, 
that the beginning of his enterprise and its initial 
step did not require a large force at present, but 
must take advantage of the golden moment by 
showing amazing boldness and speed, since he could 
strike terror into his enemies by an unexpected blow 
more easily than he could overwhelm them by an 
attack in full force. He therefore ordered his cen- 
turions and other officers, taking their swords only, 
and without the rest of their arms, to occupy Ari- 
minum, a large city of Gaul, avoiding commotion 
and bloodshed as far as possible; and he entrusted 
this force to Hortensius. 

He himself spent the day in public, attending and 
watching the exercises of gladiators; but a little 
before evening he bathed and dressed and went into 
the banqueting hall. Here he held brief converse 
with those who had been invited to supper, and just 
as it was getting dark rose and went away, after 
addressing courteously most of his guests and bid- 
ding them await his return. To a few of his friends, 
however, he had previously given directions to follow 
him, not all by the same route, but some by one way 
and some by another. He himself mounted one of 
his hired carts and drove at first along another road, 
then turned towards Ariminum. When he came to 
the river which separates Cisalpine Gaul from the 
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rest of Italy (it is called the Rubicon), and began to 
reflect, now that he drew nearer to the fearful step 
and was agitated by the magnitude of his ventures, 
he checked his speed. Then, halting in his course, 
he communed with himself a long time in silence as 
his resolution wavered back and forth, and his purpose 
then suffered change after change. For a long time, 
too, he discussed his perplexities with his friends 
who were present, among whom was Asinius Pollio, 
estimating the great evils for all mankind which 
would follow their passage of the river, and the wide 
fame of it which they would leave to posterity. But 
finally, with a sort of passion, as if abandoning cal- 
culation and casting himself upon the future, and 
uttering the phrase with which men usually prelude 
their plunge into desperate and daring fortunes, 
«‘ Let the die be cast,” he hastened to cross the river; 
and going at full speed now for the rest of the time, 
before daybreak he dashed into Ariminum and took 
possession of it.! It is said, moreover, that on the 
night before he crossed the river he had an unnatural 
dream; he thought, namely, that he was having 
incestuous intercourse with his own mother.” 

XXXIII. After the seizure of Ariminum, as if the 
war had opened with broad gates to cover the whole 
earth and sea alike, and the laws of the state were 
confounded along with the boundaries of the pro- 
vince, one would not have thought that men and 
women, as at other times, were hurrying through 
Italy in consternation, but that the very cities had 

1 Cf. the Pompey, |x. 1-2. 

2 According to Suetonius (Div. Jul. 7), Caesar had this 
dream while he was quacstor in Spain (67 B.c.). The inter- 


preters of dreams told him that his mother meant the Earth, 
the universal parent, which was to become subject to him. 
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risen up in flight and were rushing one through 
another; while Rome herself, deluged as it were by 
the inhabitants of the surrounding towns who were 
fleeing from their homes, neither readily obeying a 
magistrate nor listening to the voice of reason, in the 
surges of a mighty sea narrowly escaped being over- 
turned by her own internal agitations. For con- 
flicting emotions and violent disturbances prevailed 
everywhere. Those who rejoiced did not keep quiet, 
but in many places, as was natural in a great city, 
encountered those who were in fear and distress, and 
being filled with confidence as to the future came 
into strife with them; while Pompey himself, who 
was terror-stricken, was assailed on every side, being 
taken to task by some for having strengthened 
Caesar against himself and the supreme power of the 
state, and denounced by others for having permitted 
Lentulus to insult Caesar when he was ready to yield 
and was offering reasonable terms of settlement. 
Favonius bade him stamp on the ground; for once, 
in a boastful speech to the senate, be told them to 
take no trouble or anxious thought about preparations 
for the war, since when it came he had but to stamp 
upon the earth to fill Italy with armies.! 

However, even then Pompey’s forces were more 
numerous than Caesar's; but no one would suffer 
him to exercise his own judgement; and so, under 
the influence of many false and terrifying reports, 
believing that the war was already close at hand and 
prevailed everywhere, he gave way, was swept along 
with the universal tide, issued an edict declaring a 
state of anarchy, and forsook the city, commanding 
the senate to follow, and forbidding any one to remain 
who preferred country and freedom to tyranny. 


1 Cf. the Pompey, lvii. 5. an 
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XXXIV. Accordingly, the consuls fled, without 
even making the sacrifices usual before departure ; 
most of the senators also fled, after seizing, in a sort 
of robbery, whatever came to hand of their own 
possessions, as though it were the property of others. 
Some, too, who before this had vehemently espoused 
the cause of Caesar, were now frightened out of their 
wits, and were carried along, when there was no need 
of it, by the sweep of the great tide. But most 
pitiful was the sight of the city, now that so great a 
tempest was bearing down upon her, carried along 
like a ship abandoned of her helmsmen to dash 
against whatever lay in her path. Still, although 
their removal was so pitiful a thing, for the sake of 
Pompey men considered exile to be their country, 
and abandoned Rome with the feeling that it was 
Caesar’s camp.! For even Labienus, one of Caesar's 
greatest friends, who had been his legate and had 
fought most zealously with him in all his Gallic wars, 
now ran away from him and came to Pompey. 

But Caesar sent to Labienus his money and his bag- 
gage; against Domitius, however, who was holding 
Corfinium with thirty cohorts under his command, he 
marched, and pitched his camp near by. Domitius, 
despairing of his enterprise, asked his physician, who 
was a Slave, for a poison ; and taking what was given 
him, drank it, intending to die. But after a little, 
hearing that Caesar showed most wonderful clemency 
towards his prisoners, he bewailed his fate, and 
blamed the rashness of his purpose. Then his phy- 
sician bade him be of good cheer, since what he had 
drunk was a sleeping-potion and not deadly ; where- 
upon Domitius rose up overjoyed and went to Caesar, 


1 Cf. the Pompey, lxi. 4. 
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the pledge of whose right hand he received, only to 
desert him and go back to Pompey. When tidings 
of these things came to Rome, men were made more 
cheerful, and some of the fugitives turned back. 

XXXV. Caesar took over the troops of Domitius, 
as well as all the other levies of Pompey which he 
surprised in the various cities. Then, since his 
forces were already numerous and formidable, he 
marched against Pompey himself. Pompey, how- 
ever, did not await his approach, but fled to 
Brundisium, sent the consuls before him with an 
army to Dyrrhachium, and shortly afterwards, as 
Caesar drew near, sailed off himself, as shall be 
set forth circumstantially in his Life.! Caesar 
wished to pursue him at once, but was destitute 
of ships; so he turned back to Rome, having in 
sixty days and without bloodshed become master 
of all Italy. 

He found the city more tranquil than he was 
expecting, and many senators in it. With these, 
therefore, he conferred in a gentle and affable 
manner,? inviting them even to send a deputation 
to Pompey proposing suitable terms of agreement. 
But no one would listen to him, either because they 
feared Pompey, whom they had abandoned, or be- 
cause they thought that Caesar did not mean what 
he said, but was indulging in specious talk. When 
the tribune Metellus tried to prevent Caesar’s 
taking money from the reserve funds of the state, 
and cited certain laws, Caesar said that arms and 
laws had not the same season. “ But if thou art dis- 
pleased at what is going on, for the present get out 

1 Chapter Ixii. 

2 Caesar gives a summary of his speech to the senators in 
B.C. i. 32, 
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of the way, since war has no use for free speech ; 
when, however, I have come to terms and laid down 
my arms, then thou shalt come before the people 
with thy harangues. And in saying this I waive 
my own just rights; for thou art mine, thou and 
all of the faction hostile to me whom I have caught.” 
After this speech to Metellus, Caesar walked to- 
wards the door of the treasury, and when the keys 
were not to be found, he sent for smiths and ordered 
them to break in the door. Metellus once more 
opposed him, and was commended by some for so 
doing ; but Caesar, raising his voice, threatened to 
kill him if he did not cease his troublesome inter- 
ference. “And thou surely knowest, young man,” 
said he, “that it is more unpleasant for me to say 
this than to do it.” Then Metellus, in consequence 
of this speech, went off in a fright, and henceforth 
everything was speedily and easily furnished to 
Caesar for the war.} 

XXXVI. So he made an expedition into Spain,’ 
having resolved first to drive out from there Afranius 
and Varro, Pompey’s legates, and bring their forces 
there and the provinces into his power, and then to 
march against Pompey, leaving not an enemy in his 
rear. And though his life was often in peril from 
ambuscades, and his army most of all from hunger, 
he did not cease from pursuing, challenging, and be- 
sieging the men until he had made himself by main 
force master of their camps and their forces. The 
leaders, however, made their escape to Pompey. 

XXXVII. When Caesar came back to Rome, Piso, 
his father-in-law, urged him to send a deputation 
to Pompey with proposals for a settlement; but 


1 Cf. the Pompey, lxii. 1. * Cf. Caesar, B.C. i. 34-86. 
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Isauricus, to please Caesar, opposed the project. So, 
having been made dictator by the senate, he brought 
home exiles, restored to civic rights the children of 
those who had suffered in the time of Sulla, relieved 
the burdens of the debtor-class by a certain adjust- 
ment of interest, took in hand a few other public 
measures of like character, and within eleven days 
abdicated the sole power, had himself declared 
consul with Servilius Isauricus, and entered upon 
his campaign. 

The rest of his forces he passed by in a forced 
march, and with six hundred picked horsemen and 
five legions, at the time of the winter solstice, in 
the early part of January! (this month answers 
nearly to the Athenian Poseideon), put to sea, and 
after crossing the Ionian gulf took Oricum and 
Apollonia, and sent his transports back again to 
Brundisium for the soldiers who had been belated 
on their march. These,as long as they were on the 
road, since they were now past their physical prime 
and worn out with their multitudinous wars, mur- 
mured against Caesar. ‘ Whither, pray, and to what 
end will this man bring us, hurrying us about and 
treating us like tireless and lifeless things? Even 
a sword gets tired out with smiting, and shield and 
breastplate are spared a little after so long a time of 
service. Will not even our wounds, then, convince 
Caesar that he commands mortal men, and that we 
are mortal in the endurance of pain and suffering ? 
Surely the wintry season and the occasion of a storm 
at sea not even a god can constrain; yet this man 
takes risks as though he were not pursuing, but fly- 
ing from, enemies.” With such words as these they 


1 48 8.c. The Roman calendar, at this time, was much in 
advance of the solar seasons. P 
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marched in a leisurely way to Brundisium. But when 
they got there and found that Caesar had put to sea, 
they quickly changed their tone and reviled them- 
selves as traitors to the Imperator; they reviled 
their officers, too, for net having quickened their 
march. Then, sitting on the cliffs, they looked oft 
towards the open sea and Epirus, watching for the 
ships which were to carry them across to their 
commander. 

XXXVIII. At Apollonia, since the force which he 
had with him was not a match for the enemy and 
the delay of his troops on the other side caused him 
perplexity and distress, Caesar conceived the danu- 
gerous plan of embarking in a twelve-oared boat, 
without any one’s knowledge, and going over to 
Brundisium, though the sea was encompassed by such 
large armaments of the enemy. At night, accord- 
ingly, after disguising himself in the dress of a slave, 
he went on board, threw himself down as one of no 
account, and kept quiet. While the river Aoiis was 
carrying the boat down towards the sea, the early 
morning breeze, which at that time usually made 
the mouth of the river calm by driving back the 
waves, was quelled by a strong wind which blew 
from the sea during the night; the river therefore 
chafed against the inflow of the sea and the opposi- 
tion of its billows, and was rough, being beaten 
back with a great din and violent eddies, so that it 
was impossible for the master of the boat to force 
his way along. He therefore ordered the sailors 
to come about in order to retrace his course. But 
Caesar, perceiving this, disclosed himself, took the 
master of the boat by the hand, who was terrified at 
sight of him, and said: “ Come, good man, be bold 
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and fear naught; thou carryest Caesar and Caesar's 
fortune in thy boat.” ! The sailors forgot the storm, 
and laying to their oars, tried with all alacrity to 
force their way down the river. But since it was 
impossible, after taking much water and running 
great hazard at the mouth of the river, Caesar very 
reluctantly suffered the captain to put about. When 
he came back, his soldiers met him in throngs, find- 
ing much fault and sore displeased with him because 
he did not believe that even with them alone he 
was able to conquer, but was troubled, and risked 
his life for the sake of the absent as though dis- 
trusting those who were present. 

XXXIX. After this, Antony put in from Brundisium 
with his forces, and Caesar was emboldened to chal- 
lenge Pompey to battle. Pompey was well posted 
and drew ample supplies both from land and sea; 
while Caesar had no great abundance at first, and 
afterwards was actually hard pressed for want of 
provisions. But his soldiers dug up a certain root, 
mixed it with milk, and ate it.? Once, too, they 
made loaves of it,and running up to the enemy’s 
outposts, threw the loaves inside or tossed them to 
one another, adding by way of comment that as long 
as the earth produced such roots, they would not stop 
besieging Pompey. Pompey, however, would not 
allow either the loaves or these words to reach the 
main body of his army. For his soldiers were de- 
jected, fearing the ferocity and hardiness of their 
enemies, who were like wild beasts in their eyes. 

There were constant skirmishings about the forti- 
fications of Pompey, and in all of them Caesar got 


1 Cf. Dion Cassius, xli. 46, 3. 
E7Ci. Caesar, B.C, iti 48, 
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the better except one, where there was a great rout 
oi his men and he was in danger of losing his camp. 
For when Pompey attacked not one of Caesar’s men 
stood his ground, but the moats were filled with the 
slain, and “others were falling at their own ramparts 
and walls, whither they had been driven in headlong 
flight. And though Caesar met the fugitives and 
tried to turn thein back, he availed nothing, nay, 
when he tried to lay hold of the standards the 
bearers threw them away, so that the enemy captured 
thirty-two of them. Caesar himself, too, narrowly 
escaped being killed. For as a tall and sturdy man 
was running away past him, he laid his hand upon 
him and bade him stay and face about upon the 
enemy; and the fellow, full of panic at the threat- 
ening danger, raised his sword to smite Caesar, 
but before he could do so Caesar’s shield-bearer 
lopped off his arm at the shoulder. So completely 
had Caesar given up his cause for lost that, when 
Pompey, either from excessive caution or by some 
chance, did not follow up his great success, but with- 
drew after he had shut up the fugitives within their 
entrenchments, Caesar said to his friends as he left 
them: ‘To-day victory had been sa the enemy, 
if they had had a victor in command.” ! Then going 
by himself to his tent and lying He he spent tice 
most distressful of all nights in vain reflections, 
convinced that he had shown bad generalship. For 
while a fertile country lay waiting for him, and the 
prosperous cities of Macedonia and Thessaly, he had 
neglected to carry the war thither, and had posted 
himself here by the sea, which his enemies controlled 
with their fects, being thus held in siege by lack of 


1 Cf. the Pompey, Ixv. &., 
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provisions rather than besieging with his arms. 
Thus his despondent thoughts of the difficulty and 
perplexity of his situation kept him tossing upon his 
couch, and in the morning he broke camp, resolved 
to lead his army into Macedonia against Scipio; for 
he would then either draw Pompey after him to a 
place where he would give battle without drawing 
his supplies as he now did from the sea, or Scipio 
would be left alone and he would overwhelm him. 

XL. This emboldened the soldiers of Pompey and 
the leaders by whom he was surrounded to keep 
close to Caesar, whom they thought defeated and in 
flight. For Pompey himself was cautious about 
hazarding a battle for so great a stake, and since 
he was most excellently provided with everything 
necessary for a long war, he thought it best to wear 
out and quench the vigour of the enemy, which must 
be short-lived. For the best fighting men in 
Caesar’s army had experience, it is true, and a daring 
which was irresistible in combat; but what with 
their long marches and frequent encampments and 
siege-warfare and night-watches, they were beginning 
to give out by reason of age, and were too unwieldy 
for labour, having lost their ardour from weakness. 
At that time, too, a kind of pestilential disease, 
occasioned by the strangeness of their diet, was said 
to be prevalent in Caesar's army. And what was 
most important of all, since Caesar was neither strong 
in funds nor well supplied with provisions, it was 
thought that within a short time his army would 
break up of itself. 

XLI. For these reasons Pompey did not wish to 
fight, but Cato was the only one to commend his 
course, and this from a desire to spare the lives 
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of his fellow citizens ; for when he saw even those of 
the enemy who had fallen in the battle, to the num- 
ber of a thousand, he burst into tears, muffled up his 
head,and went away. All the rest, however, reviled 
Pompey for trying to avoid a battle, and sought to 
goad him on by calling him Agamemnon and King of 
Kings, implying that he did not wish to lay aside 
his sole authority, but plumed himself on having so 
many commanders dependent upon him and coming 
constantly to his tent. And Favonius, affecting Cato’s 
boldness of speech, complained like a mad man 
because that year also they would be unable to enjoy 
the figs of Tusculuin because of Pompey’s love of 
command.! Afranius, too, who had lately come 
from Spain, where he had shown bad generalship, 
when accused of betraying his army for a_ bribe, 
asked why they did not fight with the merchant who 
had bought the provinces from him.1_ Driven on by 
all these importunities, Pompey reluctantly sought 
a battle and pursued Caesar. 

Caesar accomplished most of his march with diffi- 
culty, since no one would sell him provisions, and 
everybody despised him on account of his recent 
defeat; but after he had taken Gomphi, a city of 
Thessaly, he not only provided food for his soldiers, 
but also relieved them of their disease unexpectedly. 
For they fell in with plenty of wine, and after drink- 
ing freely of it, and then revelling and rioting on 
their march, by means of their drunkenness they 
drove away and got rid of their trouble, since they 
brought their bodies into a different habit. 

XLII. But when both armies entered the plain 
of Pharsalus and encamped there, Pompey’s mind 


1 Cf. the Pompey, lxvii. 3. 
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1 The substance of what has fallen from the text here may 


be found in the Pompey, Ixvili. 2. Sintenis brackets the 
sentence as an intrusion here from marginal notes. 
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reverted again to its former reasoning, and besides, 
there befell him unlucky appearances and a vision in 
his sleep. He dreamed, namely, that he saw himself 
in his theatre applauded by the Romans,... Those 
about him, however, were so confident, and so hope- 
fully anticipated the victory, that Domitius and 
Spinther and Scipio disputed earnestly with one 
another over Caesar’s office of Pontifex Maximus, and 
many sent agents to Rome to hire and take posses- 
sion of houses suitable for praetors and consuls, 
assuming that they would immediately hold these 
offices after the war.! And most of all were his 
cavalry impatient for the battle, since they had a 
splendid array of shining armour, well-fed horses, and 
handsome persons, and were in high spirits too on 
account of their numbers, which were seven thousand 
to Caesar’s one thousand. The numbers of the in- 
fantry also were unequal, since forty-five thousand 
were arrayed against twenty-two thousand. 

XLIII. Caesar called his soldiers together, and 
after telling them that Corfinius? was near with 
two legions for him, and that fifteen cohorts be- 
sides under Calenus were stationed at Athens and 
Megara, asked them whether they wished to wait 
for these troops, or to hazard the issue by themselves. 
Then the soldiers besought him with loud cries not 
to wait for the troops, but rather to contrive and 
manoeuvre to come to close quarters with the enemy 
as soon as possible. As he was holding a lustration 


1 Cf. Caesar, B.C. iii. 82 f.; Plutarch, Pompey, Ixvii. 5. 
2 An error for Cornificius, 
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and review of his forces and had sacrificed the first 
victim, the seer at once told him that within three 
days there would be a decisive battle with the 
enemy. And when Caesar asked him whether he 
also saw in the victims any favourable signs of the 
issue, ‘‘Thou thyself,” said the seer, “canst better 
answer this question for thyself. For the gods in- 
dicate a great change and revolution of the present 
status to the opposite. Therefore, if thou thinkest 
thyself well off as matters stand, expect the worse 
fortune ; if badly off, the better.’ Moreover, on the 
night before the battle, as Caesar was making the 
round of his sentries about midnight, a fiery torch 
was seen in the heavens, which seemed to be carried 
over his camp, blazing out brightly, and then to fall 
into Pompey’s. And during the morning watch it 
was noticed that there was actually a panic confusion 
among the enemy.! However, Caesar did not expect 
to fight on that day,? but began to break camp for a 
march to Scotussa. 

XLIV. But just as the tents had been struck, his 
scouts rode up to him with tidings that the enemy 
were coming down into the plain for battle. At this 
he was overjoyed, and after prayers and vows to the 
gods, drew up his legionaries in three divisions. 
Over the centre he put Domitius Calvinus, while of 
the wings Antony had one and he himself the right, 
where he intended to fight with the tenth legion. 
But seeing that the enemy's cavalry were arraying 
themselves over against this point, and fearing their 
brilliant appearance and their numbers, he ordered six 
cohorts from the furthermost lines to come round to 
him unobserved, and stationed them behind his right 


1 Cf. the Pompey, xviii. 3. 2 August 9, 48 B.c 
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wing, teaching them what they were to do when the 
enemy's horsemen attacked. Pompey had one of his 
wings himself, and Domitius the left, while Scipio, 
Pompey’s father-in-law, commanded the centre. 
But his horsemen all crowded to the left wing, 
intending to encircle the enemy’s right and make a 
complete rout about the commander himself; for 
they thought that no legionary array, however deep, 
could resist them, but that when so many horsemen 
made an onset together the enemy would be utterly 
broken and crushed.} 

When both sides were about to sound the charge, 
Pompey ordered his legionaries to stand with arms 
at the ready and await in close array the onset of 
the enemy until they were within javelin cast. But 
Caesar says? that here too Pompey made a mistake, 
not knowing that the initial clash with all the im- 
petus of running adds force to the blows and fires 
the courage, which everything then conspires to fan. 
As Caesar himself was about to move his lines of 
legionaries, and was already going forward into 
action, he saw first one of his centurions, a man ex- 
perienced in war and faithful to him, encouraging his 
men and challenging them to vie with him in prowess, 
Him Caesar addressed by name and said: “ Caius 
Crassinius,? what are our hopes, and how does our 
confidence stand?” Then Crassinius, stretching 
forth his right hand, said with a loud voice: “We 
shall win a glorious victory, O Caesar, and thou shalt 
praise me to-day, whether I am alive or dead.” So 
saying, he plunged foremost into the enemy at full 


1 Cf. the Pompey, |xix. 1-3 Seb sC oa oe. 
3 In Caesar’s version of this episode (B.C. iii. 9] and 99), 
the name is Crastinus, 
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speed, carrying along with him the one hundred 
and twenty soldiers under his command. But after 
cutting his way through the first rank, and while 
he was forging onwards with great slaughter, he was 
beaten back by the thrust of a sword through his 
mouth, and the point of the sword actually came 
out at the back of his neck.} 

XLV. When the infantry had thus clashed to- 
gether in the centre and were fighting, Pompey’s 
cavalry rode proudly up from the wing and deployed 
their squadrons to envelope the enemy’s right; and 
before they could attack, the cohorts ran out from 
where Caesar was posted, not hurling their javelins, 
as usual, nor yet stabbing the thighs and legs of their 
enemies with them, but aiming them at their eyes 
and wounding their faces. They had been instructed 
to do this by Caesar, who expected that men little 
conversant with wars or wounds, but young, and 
pluming themselves on their youthful beauty, would 
dread such wounds especially, and would not stand 
their ground, fearing not only their present danger, 
but also their future disfigurement. And this was 
what actually came to pass; for they could not 
endure the upward thrust of the javelins, nor did 
they even venture to look the weapon in the face, 
but turned their heads away and covered them up to 
spare their faces. And finally, having thus thrown 
themselves into confusion, they turned and fled most 
shamefully, thereby ruining everything. For the 
conquerors of the horsemen at once encircled the 
infantry, fell upon their rear, and began to cut them 
to pieces. 

When Pompey, on the other wing, saw his horse- 


Cf, the Pompey, Ixxi. 1-3. 
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men scattered in flight, he was no longer the same 
man, nor remembered that he was Pompey the Great, 
but more like one whom Heaven has robbed of his 
wits than anything else, he went off without a word 
to his tent, sat down there, and awaited what was to 
come, until his forces were all routed and the enemy 
were assailing his ramparts and fighting with their 
defenders. ‘Then he came to his senses, as it were, 
and with this one ejaculation, as they say, “ What, 
even to my quarters?” took off his fighting and 
general’s dress, put on one suitable for a fugitive, 
and stole away. What his subsequent fortunes were, 
and how he delivered himself into the hands of the 
Egyptians and was murdered, I shall tell in his Life.} 

XLVI. But Caesar, when he reached Pompey’s 
ramparts and saw those of the enemy who were 
already lying dead there and those who were still 
falling, said with a groan: “ They would have it so; 
they brought me to such a pass that if I, Caius 
Caesar, after waging successfully the greatest wars, 
had dismissed my forces, I should have been con- 
demned in their courts.” 2 Asinius Pollio says that 
these words, which Caesar afterwards wrote down 
in Greek, were uttered by him in Latin at the time; 
he also says that most of the slain were servants who 
were killed at the taking of the camp, and that not 
more than six thousand soldiers fell. Most of those 
who were taken alive Caesar incorporated in his 
legions, and to many men of prominence he granted 
immunity. One of these was Brutus, who afterwards 
slew him. Caesar was distressed, we are told, when 

1 Chapters Ixxvii.—-]xxx. 

? Hoe voluerunt; tantis rebus gestis Gaius Caesar con- 


demnatus essem, nisi ab exercitu auxilium petissem (Sue- 
tonius, Div. Jul. 30). 
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Brutus was not to be found, but when he was 
brought into his presence safe and sound, was pleased 
beyond measure. 

XLVII. There were many portents of the vic- 
tory, but the most remarkable one on record is that 
which was seen at Tralles. In that city’s temple 
of Victory there stood a statue of Caesar, and the 
ground around it was itself naturally firm, and was 
paved with hard stone; yet from this it is said that a 
palm-tree shot up at the base of the statue.! More- 
over, at Patavium, Caius Cornelius, a man in repute 
as a seer, a fellow citizen and acquaintance of Livy 
the historian, chanced that day to be sitting in the 
place of augury. And to begin with, according to 
Livy, he discerned the time of the battle, and said to 
those present that even then the event was in 
progress and the men were going into action. And 
when he looked again and observed the signs, he 
sprang up in a rapture crying : “ Thou art victorious, 
O Caesar!”’ The bystanders being amazed, he took 
the chaplet from his head and declared with an 
oath that he would not put it on again until the 
event had borne witness to his art. At any rate, Livy 
insists that this was so.? 

XLVIII. Caesar gave the Thessalians their free- 
dom, to commemorate his victory, and then pursued 
Pompey ; when he reached Asia he made the Cnidians 
also free, to please Theopompus the collector of 
fables, and for all the inhabitants of Asia remitted a 
third of their taxes. Arriving at Alexandria just after 
Pompey’s death, he turned away in horror from 
Theodotus as he presented the head of Pompey, but 
he accepted Pompey’s seal-ring, and shed tears over 

1 Cf. Caesar B.C, tii 105 ad fin. 
2 In Bock exi, which is lost. 
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1 Cf. the Pompey, Ixxx. 5. 
* See the Pompey, Ixxvii. 2. 
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it! Moreover, all the companions and intimates of 
Pompey who had been captured by the king as they 
wandered over the country, he treated with kindness 
and attached them to himself. And to his friends 
in Rome he wrote that this was the greatest and 
sweetest pleasure that he derived from his victory, 
namely, from time to time to save the lives of fellow 
citizens who had fought against him. 

As for the war in Egypt, some say that it was not 
necessary, but due to Caesar’s passion for Cleopatra, 
and that it was inglorious and full of peril for him. 
But others blame the king’s party for it, and especi- 
ally the eunuch Potheinus, who had most influence at 
court,” and had recently killed Pompey; he had also 
driven Cleopatra from the country, and was now 
secretly plotting against Caesar. On this account 
they say that from this time on Caesar passed whole 
nights at drinking parties in order to protect himself. 
But in his open acts also Potheinus was unbearable, 
since he said and did many things that were invidious 
and insulting to Caesar. For instance, when the 
soldiers had the oldest and worst grain measured out 
to them, he bade them put up with it and be content, 
since they were eating what belonged to others ; and 
at the state suppers he used wooden and earthen 
dishes, on the ground that Caesar had taken all the 
gold and silver ware in payment of a debt. For the 
father of the present king owed Caesar seventeen 
million five hundred thousand drachmas,? of which 
Caesar had formerly remitted a part to his children, 
but now demanded payment of ten millions for the 


* During Caesar’s consulship (59 B.c.) Ptolemy Auletes 
was declared a friend and ally of the Romans. To secure 
this honour he both gave and promised money to the state. 
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support of his army. When, however, Potheinus 
bade him go away now and attend to his great affairs, 
assuring him that later he would get his money with 
thanks, Caesar replied that he had no need what- 
ever of Egyptians as advisers, and secretly sent for 
Cleopatra from the country. 

XLIX. So Cleopatra, taking only Apollodorus the 
Sicilian from among her friends, embarked in a little 
skiff and landed at the palace when it was already 
getting dark; and as it was impossible to escape 
notice otherwise, she stretched herself at full length 
inside a bed-sack, while Apollodorus tied the bed-sack 
up with a cord and carried it indoors to Caesar. It 
was by this device of Cleopatra's, it is said, that Caesar 
was first captivated, for she showed herself to be a bold 
coquette, and succumbing to the charm of further 
intercourse with her, he reconciled her to her brother 
on the basis of a joint share with him in the royal 
power. Then, as everybody was feasting to cele- 
brate the reconciliation, a slave of Caesar’s, his barber, 
who left nothing unscrutinized, owing to a timidity 
in which he had no equal, but kept his ears open 
and was here, there, and everywhere, perceived that 
Achillas the general and Potheinus the eunuch were 
hatching a plot against Caesar. After Caesar had 
found them out, he seta guard about the banqueting- 
hall, and put Potheinus to death; Achillas, however, 
escaped to his camp, and raised about Caesar a war 
grievous and difficult for one who was defending him- 
self with so few followers against so large a city and 
army. In this war, to begin with, Caesar encountered 
the peril of being shut off from water, since the 
canals were dammed up by the enemy; in the second 
place, when the enemy tried to cut off his fleet, he 
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1JIn the Museum, founded by the first Ptolemy (ob. 
283 B.c.). The destruction of the library can have been 
only partial. 
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was forced to repel the danger by using fire, and this 
spread from the dockyards and destroyed the great 
library; and thirdly, when a battle arose at Pharos,? 
he sprang from the mole into a small boat and tried 
to go to the aid of his men in their struggle, but 
the Egyptians sailed up against him from every side, 
so that he threw himself into the sea and with great 
difficulty escaped by swimming. At this time, too, it 
is said that he was holding many papers in his hand 
and would not let them go, though missiles were fly- 
ing at him and he was immersed in the sea, but held 
them above water with one hand and swam with the 
other ; his little boat had been sunk at the outset.3 
But finally, after the king had gone away to the 
enemy, he marched against him and conquered him 
in a battle where many fell and the king himself 
disappeared. Then, leaving Cleopatra on the throne 
of Egypt (a little later she had a son by him whom 
the Alexandrians called Caesarion), he set out for 
Syria. 

L. On leaving that country and traversing Asia,‘ 
he learned that Domitius had been defeated by 
Pharnaces the son of Mithridates and had fled from 
Pontus with a few followers; also that Pharnaces, 
using his victory without stint, and occupying Bi- 
thynia and Cappadocia, was aiming to secure the 
country called Lesser Armenia, and was rousing to 
revolt all the princes and tetrarchs there. At once, 
therefore, Caesar marched against him with three 
legions, fought a great battle with him near the city 
of Zela, drove him in flight out of Pontus, and 

2 An island off Alexandria, connected with the mainland 
by a mole, or causeway, which divided the harbour into two 


parts. 
3 Cf. Dio Cassius, xlii. 40. 4 In July of 47 B.o. 
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1 Veni, vidi, vici. According to Suetonius (Div. Jul. 37), 
the words were displayed in Caesar’a Pontic triumph. 
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annihilated his army. In atuouncing the swiftness 
and fierceness of this battle to one of his friends at 
Rome, Amantius, Caesar wrote three words : “ Came, 
saw, conquered.” ! In Latin, however, the words 
have the same inflectional ending, and so a brevity 
whieh is most impressive. 

LI. After this, he crossed to Italy and went up to 
Rome, at the close of the year for which he had a 
second time been chosen dictator,” though that office 
had never before been for a whole year ; then for the 
following year he was proclaimed consul. Men spoke 
ill of him because, after his soldiers had mutinied and 
killed two men of praetorian rank, Galba and Cosco- 
nius, he censured them only so far as to eall them 
“citizens” when he addressed them, instead of 
“ soldiers,’ and then gave each man a thousand 
drachmas and much allotted land in Italy. He was 
also calumniated for the madness of Dolabella, the 
greed of Amantius, the drunkenness of Antony, and 
for the fact that Corfinius built over and refurnished 
the house of Pompey on the ground that it was not 
good enough for him. For at all these things the 
Romans were displeased. But owing to the political 
situation, though Caesar was not ignorant of these 
things and did not like them, he was compelled to 
make use of such assistanits. 

LH. After the battle at Pharsalus, Cato and Scipio 
made their escape to Africa, and there, with the aid 
of King Juba, collected considerable forees. Caesar 
therefore resolved to make an expedition against 
them. So, about the time of the winter solstice, he 


2 The senate named Caesar Dictator for the year 47 
immediately after the battle at Pharsalus, 
* Cf. Appian, B.C. ii. 93. 
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crossed into Sicily, and wishing to cut off at once in 
the minds of his officers all hope of delaying there 
and wasting time, he pitched his own tent on the 
sea-beach. When a favouring wind arose, he em- 
barked and put to sea with three thousand infantry 
and a few horsemen. Then, after landing these un- 
observed, he put to sea again, being full of fears for 
the larger part of his force, and meeting them after 
they were already at sea, he conducted all into camp. 

On learning that the enemy were emboldened by 
an ancient oracle to the effect that it was always the 
prerogative of the family of the Scipios to conquer in 
Africa, he either flouted in pleasantry the Scipio who 
commanded the enemy, or else tried in good earnest 
to appropriate to himself the omen, it is hard to say 
which. He had under him, namely, a man who 
otherwise was a contemptible nobody, but belonged 
to the family of the Africani, and was called Scipio 
Sallustio. This man Caesar put in the forefront of 
his battles as if commander of the army, being com- 
pelled to attack the enemy frequently and to force 
the fighting. For there was neither sufficient food 
for his men nor fodder for his beasts of burden, nay, 
they were forced to feed their horses on sea-weed, 
which they washed free of its salt and mixed with a 
little grass to sweeten it. For the Numidians showed 
themselves everywhere in great numbers and speedy, 
and controlled the country. Indeed, while Caesar’s 
horsemen were once off duty (a Libyan was showing 
them how he could dance and play the flute at the 
same time in an astonishing manner, and they had 
committed their horses to the slaves and were sitting 
delighted on the ground), the enemy suddenly sur- 
rounded and attacked them, killed some of them, 
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and followed hard upon the heels of the rest as they 
were driven headlong into camp. And if Caesar 
himself, and with him Asinius Pollio, had not come 
from the ramparts to their aid and checked their 
flight, the war would have been at an end. On one 
occasion, too, in another battle, the enemy got the 
advantage in the encounter, and here it is said that 
Caesar seized by the neck the fugitive standard- 
bearer, faced him about, and said: “ Yonder is the 
enemy.” 

LIII. However, Scipio was encouraged by these 
advantages to hazard a decisive battle: so, leaving 
Afranius and Juba encamped separately at a short 
distance apart, he himself began fortifying a camp 
beyond a lake near the city of Thapsus, that it might 
serve the whole army asa place from which to sally out 
to the battle, and as a place of refuge. But while he 
was busy with this project, Caesar made his way with 
inconceivable speed through woody regions which 
afforded unknown access to the spot, outflanked some 
of the enemy, and attacked others in front. Then, 
after routing these, he took advantage of the favour- 
able instant and of the impetus of fortune, and there- 
by captured the camp of Afranius at the first onset, 
and at the first onset sacked the camp of the Numid- 
ians, from which Juba fled. Thus in a brief portion 
of one day he made himself master of three camps 
and slew fifty thousand of the enemy, without losing 
as many as fifty of his own men.} 

This is the account which some give of the battle ; 
others, however, say that Caesar himself was not in 
the action, but that, as he was marshalling and array- 
ing his army, his usual sickness laid hold of him, and 
he, at once aware that it was beginning, before his 

1 In April of 46 B.o. 
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already wavering senses were altogether confounded 
and overpowered by the malady, was carried to a 
neighbouring tower, where he stayed quietly during 
the battle. Of the men of consular and praetorial 
rank who escaped from the battle, some slew them- 
selves at the moment of their capture, and others 
were put to death by Caesar after capture. 

LIV. Being eager to take Cato alive, Caesar 
hastened towards Utica, for Cato was guarding that 
city, and took no part in the battle. But he learned 
that Cato had made away with himself,! and he was 
clearly annoyed, though for what reason is uncertain. 
At any rate, he said: “Cato, I begrudge thee thy 
death ; for thou didst begrudge me the preservation 
of thy life.” Now, the treatise which Caesar after- 
wards wrote against Cato when he was dead, does 
not seem to prove that he was in a gentle or reconcil- 
able mood. For how could he have spared Cato alive, 
when he poured out against him after death so great 
acup of wrath? And yet from his considerate treat- 
ment of Cicero and Brutus and thousands more who 
had fought against him, it is inferred that even this 
treatise was not composed out of hatred, but from 
political ambition, for reasons which follow. Cicero 
had written an encomium on Cato which he entitled 
“Cato”; and the discourse was eagerly read by 
many, as was natural, since it was composed by the 
ablest of orators on the noblest of themes. This 
annoyed Caesar, who thought that Cicero’s praise of 
the dead Cato was a denunciation of Caesar himself. 
Accordingly, he wrote a treatise in which he got to- 
gether countless charges against Cato ; and the work 
is entitled “ Anti-Cato.” Both treatises have many 
eager readers, as well on account of Caesar as of Cato. 


1 See the Cato Minor Ixv. 
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LV. But to resume, when Caesar came back to 
Rome from Africa, to begin with, he made a boastful 
speech to the people concerning his victory, assert- 
ing that he had subdued a country large enough to 
furnish annually for the public treasury two hundred 
thousand Attic bushels of grain, and three million 
pounds of olive oil. Next, he celebrated triumphs, 
an Egyptian, a Pontic, and an African, the last not for 
his victory over Scipio, but ostensibly over Juba the 
king. On this occasion, too, Juba, a son of the king, 
a mere infant, was carried along in the triumphal 
procession, the most fortunate captive ever taken, 
since from being a Barbarian and a Numidian, he 
came to be enrolled among the most learned historians 
of Hellas. After the triumphs, Caesar gave his soldiers 
large giits and entertained the people with banquets 
and spectacles, feasting them all at one time on 
twenty thousand dining-couches, and furnishing 
spectacles of gladiatorial and naval combats in honour 
of his daughter Julia, long since dead. 

After the spectacles, a census of the people was 
taken,! and instead of the three hundred and twenty 
thousand of the preceding lists there were enrolled 
only one hundred and fifty thousand. So great was 
the calamity which the civil wars had wrought, and 
so large a portion of the people of Rome had they 
consumed away, to say nothing of the misfortunes 
that possessed the rest of Italy and the provinces. 

LVI. After these matters had been finished and 
he had been declared consul for the fourth time, 
Caesar made an expedition into Spain against the 

1 According to Suetonius (Div. Jul. 41), this was not a 
census of all the people, but a revision of the number of 


poorer citizens entitled to receive allowances of grain from 
the state. 
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sons of Pompey. These were still young, but had 
collected an army of amazing numbers and displayed 
a boldness which justified their claims to leadership, 
so that they beset Caesar with the greatest peril. 
The great battle was joined near the city of Munda, 
and here Caesar, seeing his own men hard pressed 
and making a feeble resistance, asked in a loud voice 
as he ran through the armed ranks whether they felt 
no shame to take him and put him in the hands of 
those boys. With difficulty and after much strenuous 
effort he repulsed the enemy and slew over thirty 
thousand of them, but he lost one thousand of his 
own men, and those the very best. As he was going 
away after the battle he said to his friends that he 
had often striven for victory, but now first for his life. 
He fought this victorious battle on the day of the 
festival of Bacchus,! on which day also it is said that 
Pompey the Great had gone forth to the war; a 
period of four years intervened. As for Pompey’s sons, 
the younger made his escape, but after a few days 
the head of the elder was brought in by Deidius. 
This was the last war that Caesar waged; and the 
triumph that was celebrated for it vexed the Romans 
as nothing else had done. For it commemorated no 
victory over foreign commanders or barbarian kings, 
but the utter annihilation of the sons and the family 
of the mightiest of the Romans, who had fallen upon 
misfortune ; and it was not meet for Caesar to cele- 
brate a triumph for the calamities of his country, 
priding himself upon actions which had no defence 
before gods or men except that they had been done 
under necessity, and that too although previously he 
had sent neither messenger nor letters to announce 


} March 17, 45 B.c. 
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1 QvéyxAntoy éavtéy Coraés and Bekker, after Reiske: 
aveyKANToV. 
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to the people a victory in the civil wars, but had 
scrupulously put from him the fame arising there- 
from. 

LVII. However, the Romans gave way before the 
good fortune of the man and accepted the bit, and 
regarding the monarchy as a respite from the evils of 
the civil wars, they appointed him dictator for life. 
This was confessedly a tyranny, since the monarchy, 
besides the element of irresponsibility, now took on 
that of permanence. It was Cicero who proposed 
the first honours for him in the senate, and their 
magnitude was, after all, not too great for a man; 
but others added excessive honours and vied with 
one another in proposing them, thus rendering 
Caesar odious and obnoxious even to the mildest 
citizens because of the pretension and extravagance 
of what was decreed for him. It is thought, too, that 
the enemies of Caesar no less than his flatterers 
helped to force these measures through, in order 
that they might have as many pretexts as possible 
against him and might be thought to have the best 
reasons for attempting his life. For in all other 
ways, at least, after the civil wars were over, he 
showed himself blameless ; and certainly it is thought 
not inappropriate that the temple of Clemency was 
decreed as a thank-offering in view of his mildness. 
For he pardoned many of those who had fought 
against him, and to some he even gave honours 
and offices besides, as to Brutus and Cassius, both of 
whom were now praetors. The statues of Pompey, 
too, which had been thrown down, he would not 
suffer to remain so, but set them up again, at which 
Cicero said that in setting up Pompey’s statues Caesar 
firmly fixed his own.! When his friends thought it 


1 Cf. Cicero, xl. 4, p. 186. 
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best that he should have a body-guard, and many 
of them volunteered for this service, he would not 
consent, saying that it was better to die once for all 
than to be always expecting death. And in the effort 
to surround himself with men’s good will as the 
fairest and at the same time the securest protection, 
he again courted the people with banquets and dis- 
tributions of grain, and his soldiers with newly 
planted colonies, the most conspicuous of which were 
Carthage and Corinth. The earlier capture of both 
these cities, as well as their present restoration, 
chanced to fall at one and the same time.! 

LVIII. As for the nobles, to some of them he 
promised consulships and praetorships in the future, 
others he appeased with sundry other powers and 
honours, and in all he implanted hopes, since he 
ardently desired to rule over willing subjects. There- 
fore, when Maximus the consul died, he appointed 
Caninius Revilius consul for the one day still remain- 
ing of the term of office. To him, as we are told, 
many were going with congratulations and offers of 
escort, whereupon Cicero said: “ Let us make haste, 
or else the man’s consulship will have expired.” 

Caesar’s many successes, however, did not divert his 
natural spirit of enterprise and ambition to the enjoy- 
ment of what he had laboriously achieved, but served 
as fuel and incentive for future achievements, and 
begat in him plans for greater deeds and a passion 
for fresh glory, as though he had used up what he 
already had. What he felt was therefore nothing 
else than emulation of himself, as if he had been 
another man, and a sort of rivalry between what he 
had done and what he purposed to do. For he 


1 Both cities were captured in 146 B.c., and both were 
restored in 44 B.C. 
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planned and prepared to make an expedition against 
the Parthians ; and after subduing these and march- 
ing around the Euxine by way of Hyrcania, the 
Caspian sea, and the Caucasus, to invade Scythia ; 
and after overrunning the countries bordering on 
Germany and Germany itself, to come back by way 
of Gaul to Italy, and so to complete this circuit of 
his empire, which would then be bounded on all sides 
by the ocean. During this expedition, moreover, he 
intended to dig through the isthmus of Corinth, and 
had already put Anienus in charge of this work; he 
intended also to divert the Tiber just below the city 
into a deep channel, give it a bend towards Circeium, 
and make it empty into the sea at Terracina, thus 
contriving for merchantmen a safe as well as an easy 
passage to Rome; and besides this, to convert the 
marshes about Pomentinum and Setia into a plain 
which many thousands of men could cultivate ; and 
further, to build moles which should barricade the 
sea where it was nearest to Rome, to clear away 
the hidden dangers on the shore of Ostia, and then 
construct harbours and roadsteads sufficient for the 
great fleets that would visit them. And all these 
things were in preparation. 

LIX. The adjustment of the calendar, however, 
and the correction of the irregularity in the com- 
putation of time, were not only studied scientifically 
by him, but also brought to completion, and proved 
to be of the highest utility. For not only in very 
ancient times was the relation of the lunar to the 
solar year in great confusion among the Romans, so 
that the sacrificial feasts and festivals, diverging 
gradually, at last fell in opposite seasons of the year, 
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but also at this time people generally had no way of 
computing the actual solar year;! the priests alone 
knew the proper time, and would suddenly and to 
everybody's surprise insert the intercalary month 
called Mercedonius. Numa the king is said to have 
been the first to intercalate this month, thus devis- 
ing a slight and short-lived remedy for the error in 
regard to the sidereal and solar cycles, as I have said 
in his Life? But Caesar laid the problem before the 
best philosophers and mathematicians, and ont of 
the methods of correction which were already at 
hand compounded one of his own which was more 
accurate than any. This the Romans use down to 
the present time, and are thought to be less in error 
than other peoples as regards the inequality between 
the lunar and solar years. However, even this fur- 
nished occasion for blame to those who envied Caesar 
and disliked his power. At any rate, Cicero the 
orator, we are told, when some one remarked that 
Lyra would rise on the morrow, said: “Yes, by 
decree,” implying that men were compelled to accept 
even this dispensation. 

LX. But the most open and deadly hatred to- 
wards him was produced by his passion for the royal 
power. For the multitude this was a first cause of 
hatred, and for those who had long smothered their 
hate, a most specious pretext for it. And yet those 
who were advocating this honour for Caesar actually 
spread abroad among the people a report that from 
the Sibylline books it appeared that Parthia could be 
taken if the Romans went up against it with a king, 


1 At this time the Roman calendar wus more than two 
months ahead of the solar year. Caesar’s reform went into 
effect in 46 B.c. 2 Chapter xviii. 
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but otherwise could not be assailed; and as Caesar 
was coming down from Alba into the city they 
ventured to hail him as king. But at this the people 
were confounded, and Caesar, disturbed in mind, said 
that his name was not King, but Caesar, and seeing 
that his words produced an universal silence, he 
passed on with no very cheerful or contented looks. 
Moreover, after sundry extravagant honours had 
been voted him in the senate, it chanced that he 
was sitting above the rostra, and as the praetors and 
consuls drew near, with the whole senate following 
them, he did not rise to receive them, but as if he 
were dealing with mere private persons, replied that 
his honours needed curtailment rather than enlarge- 
ment. This vexed not only the senate, but also the 
people, who felt that in the persons of the senators 
the state was insulted, and in a terrible dejection 
they went away at once, all who were not obliged to 
remain, so that Caesar too, when he was aware of his 
mistake, immediately turned to go home, and draw- 
ing back his toga from his neck, cried in loud tones 
to his friends that he was ready to offer his throat to 
any one who wished to kill him. But afterwards he 
made his disease an excuse for his behaviour, saying 
that the senses of those who are thus afflicted do not 
usually remain steady when they address a multitude 
standing, but are speedily shaken and whirled about, 
bringing on giddiness and insensibility. However, 
what he said was not true; on the contrary, he was 
very desirous of rising to receive the senate; but one 
of his friends, as they say, or rather one of his 
flatterers, Cornelius Balbus, restrained him, saying : 
“ Remember that thou art Caesar, and permit thyself 
to be courted as a superior.” 
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LXI. There was added to these causes of offence 
his insult to the tribunes. It was, namely, the festival 
of the Lupercalia, of which many write that it was 
anciently celebrated by shepherds, and has also 
some connection with the Arcadian Lycaea. At this 
time many of the noble youths and of the magis- 
trates run up and down through the city naked, 
for sport and laughter striking those they meet with 
shaggy thongs. And many women of rank also 
purposely get in their way, and like children at 
schoo] present their hands to be struck, believing 
that the pregnant will thus be helped to an easy 
delivery, and the barren to pregnancy. These cere- 
monies Caesar was witnessing, seated upon the 
rostra on a golden throne, arrayed in triumphal 
attire. And Antony was one of the runners in the 
sacred race; for he was consul. Accordingly, after 
he had dashed into the forum and the crowd had 
made way for him, he carried a diadem, round which 
a wreath of laurel was tied, and held it out to Caesar. 
Then there was applause, not loud, but slight and 
preconcerted. But when Caesar pushed away the 
diadem, al] the people applauded ; and when Antony 
offered it again, few, and when Caesar declined it 
again, all, applauded. The experiment having thus 
failed, Caesar rose from his seat, after ordering the 
wreath to be carried up to the Capitol ; but then his 
statues were seen to have been decked with royal 
diadems. So two of the tribunes, Flavius and Mar- 
yllus, went up to them and pulled off the diadems, 
and after discovering those who had first hailed 
Caesar as king, led them off to prison. Moreover, the 
people followed the tribunes with applause and called 
them Brutuses, because Brutus was the man who put 
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1 See the Publicola, i.-ix. 

2 The word ‘‘brutus” in Latin signified stupid (cf. the 
Publicola, iii. 4); and the people of Cymé, in Asia Minor, 
were celebrated for stupidity (Strabo, p. 622). 
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an end to the royal succession and brought the 
power into the hands of the senate and people 
instead of a sole ruler.! At this, Caesar was greatly 
vexed, and deprived Maryllus and Flavius of their 
office, while in his denunciation of them, although 
he at the same time insulted the people, he called 
them repeatedly Brutes? and Cymaeans.? 

LXIJ. Under these circumstances the multitude 
turned their thoughts towards Marcus Brutus, who 
was thought to be a descendant of the elder Brutus 
on his father’s side, on his mother’s side belonged to 
the Servilii, another illustrious house, and was a son- 
in-law and nephew of Cato. The desires which 
Brutus felt to attempt of his own accord the abolition 
of the monarchy were blunted by the favours and 
honours that he had received from Caesar. For not 
only had his life been spared at Pharsalus after Pom- 
pey’s flight, and the lives of many of his friends at 
his entreaty, but also he had great credit with Caesar. 
He had received the most honourable of the praetor- 
ships for the current year, and was to be consul 
three years later, having been preferred to Cassius, 
who was a rival candidate. For Caesar, as we are 
told, said that Cassius urged the juster claims to the 
office, but that for his own part he could not pass 
Brutus by. Once, too, when certain persons were 
actually accusing Brutus to him, the conspiracy 
being already on foot, Caesar would not heed them, 
but laying his hand upon his body said to the ac- 
cusers: “ Brutus will wait for this shrivelled skin,’ + 
implying that Brutus was worthy to rule because of 
his virtue, but that for the sake of ruling he would 
not become a thankless villain. Those, however, who 

3 Cf. the Brutus, vii. 1-3. 
4 Cf. the Brutus chapters vili., 1x. 
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were eager for the change, and fixed their eyes on 
Brutus alone, or on him first, did not venture to talk 
with him directly, but by night they covered his 
praetorial tribune and chair with writings, most of 
which were of this sort: “Thou art asleep, Brutus,” 
or, “ Thou art not Brutus.” ! When Cassius perceived 
that the ambition of Brutus was somewhat stirred by 
these things, he was more urgent with him than be- 
fore, and pricked him on, having himself also some 
private grounds for hating Caesar; these I have 
mentioned in the Life of Brutus.! Moreover, Caesar 
actually suspected him, so that he once said to his 
friends: “ What, think ye, doth Cassius want? I like 
him not over much, for he is much too pale.” And 
again, we are told that when Antony and Dolabella 
were accused to him of plotting revolution, Caesar 
said ; “ Tam not much in fear of these fat, long-haired 
fellows, but rather of those pale, thin ones,” meaning 
Brutus and Cassius.} 

LXIII. But destiny, it would seem, is not so much 
unexpected as it is unavoidable, since they say that 
amazing signs and apparitions were seen. Now, as 
for lights in the heavens, crashing sounds borne all 
about by night, and birds of omen coming down into 
the forum, it is perhaps not worth while to mention 
these precursors of so great an event; but Strabo 
the philosopher says? that multitudes of men all 
on fire were seen rushing up, and a soldier's slave 
threw from his hand a copious flame and seemed to 
the spectators to be burning, but when the flame 
ceased the man was uninjured; he says, more- 


1 Cf. the Brutus, chapters viii., ix. 
? Probably in the ‘ Historical Commentaries” cited in 
the Lucullus, xxviii. 7. 
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over, that when Caesar himself was sacrificing, the 
heart of the victim was not to be found, and the 
prodigy caused fear, since in the course of nature, 
certainly, an animal without a heart could not exist. 
The following story, too, is told by many. A certain 
seer warned Caesar to be on his guard against a 
great peril on the day of the month of March which 
the Romans call the Ides; and when the day had 
come and Caesar was on his way to the senate- 
house, he greeted the seer with a jest and said: 
* Well, the Ides of March are come,” and the seer 
said to him softly: “Aye, they are come, but they 
are not gone.” Moreover, on the day before, when 
Marcus Lepidus was entertaining him at supper, 
Caesar chanced to be signing letters, as his custom 
was, while reclining at table, and the discourse turned 
suddenly upon the question what sort of death was 
the best; before any one else could answer Caesar 
eried out: “That which is unexpected.”’ After this, 
while he was sleeping as usual by the side of his wife, 
all the windows and doors of the chamber flew open 
at once, and Caesar, confounded by the noise and the 
light of the moon shining down upon him, noticed 
that Calpurnia was in a deep slumber, but was uttering 
indistinct words and inarticulate groans in her sleep; 
for she dreamed, as it proved, that she was holding 
her murdered husband in her arms and bewailing him. 

Some, however, say that this was not the vision 
which the woman had; but that there was attached to 
Caesar's house to give it adornment and distinction, 
by vote of the senate, a gable-ornament, as Livy says, 
and it was this which Calpurnia in her dreams saw torn 
down, and therefore, as she thought, wailed and wept. 
At all events, when day came, she begged Caesar, 
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if it was possible, not to go out, but to postpone the 
meeting of the senate ; if, however, he had no concern 
at all for her dreams, she besought him to enquire 
by other modes of divination and by sacrifices concern- 
ing the future. And Caesar also, as it would appear, 
was in some suspicion and fear. For never before had 
he perceived in Ca]purnia any womanish superstition, 
but now he saw that she was in great distress. And 
when the seers also, after many sacrifices, told him 
that the omens were unfavourable, he resolved to send 
Antony and dismiss the senate. 

LXIV. But at this juncture Decimus Brutus, sur- 
named Albinus, who was so trusted by Caesar that 
he was entered in his will as his second heir, but was 
partner in the conspiracy of the other Brutus and 
Cassius, fearing that if Caesar should elude that day, 
their undertaking would become known, ridiculed 
the seers and chided Caesar for laying himself open 
to malicious charges on the part of the senators, who 
would think themselves mocked at; for they had 
met at his bidding, and were ready and willing to 
vote as one man that he should be declared king of 
the provinces outside of Italy, and might wear a 
diadem when he went anywhere else by land or 
sea; but if some one should tell them at their session 
to be gone now, but to come back again when 
Calpurnia should have better dreams, what speeches 
would be made by his enemies, or who would listen 
to his friends when they tried to show that this was 
not slavery and tyranny? But if he was fully resolved 
(Albinus said) to regard the day as inauspicious, it 
was better that he should go in person and address 
the senate, and then postpone its business. While 
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saying these things Brutus took Caesar by the hand 

and began to lead him along. And he had gone 
but a little way from his door when a slave be- 
longing to some one else, eager to get at Caesar, but 
unable to do so for the press of numbers about him, 
forced his way into the house, gave himself into the 
hands of Calpurnia, and bade her keep him secure 
until Caesar came back, since he had important 
matters to report to him. 

LXV. Furthermore, Artemidorus, 2 Cnidian by 
birth, a teacher of Greek philosophy, and on_ this 
account brought into intimacy with some of the 
followers of Brutus, so that he also knew most of 
what they were doing, came bringing to Caesar in a 
small roll the disclosures which he was going to 
make ; but seeing that Caesar took all such rolls and 
handed them to his attendants, he came quite near, 
and said: “Read this, Caesar, by thyself, and 
speedily ; for it contains matters of importance and 
of concern to thee.” Accordingly, Caesar took the 
roll and would have read it, but was prevented by 
the multitude of people who engaged his attention, 
although he set out to do so many times, and 
holding in his hand and retaining that roll alone, he 
passed on into the senate. Some, however, say that 
another person gave him this roll, and that Artemi- 
dorus did not get to him at all, ‘but was crowded 
away all along the route. 

LXVI. So- far, perhaps, these things may have 
happened of their own accord; the place, however, 
which was the scene of that str ugele and murder, 
and in which the senate was then assembled, since it 
contained a statue of Pompey and had been dedi- 
cated by Pompey as an additional ornament to his 
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theatre, made it wholly clear that it was the work of 
some heavenly power which was calling and guiding 
the action thither. Indeed, it is also said that Cas- 
sius, turning his eyes toward the statue of Pompey 
before the attack began, invoked it silently, although 
he was much addicted to the doctrines of Epicurus ;1 
but the crisis, as it would seem, when the dreadful 
attempt was now close at hand, replaced his former 
cool calculations with divinely inspired emotion. 
Well, then, Antony, who was a friend of Caesayv’s 
and a robust man, was detained outside by Brutus 
Albinus,? who purposely engaged him in a lengthy 
conversation; but Caesar went in, and the senate 
rose in his honour. Some of the partisans of Brutus 
took their places round the back of Caesar’s chair, 
while others went to meet him, as though they 
would support the petition which Tillius Cimber 
presented to Caesar in behalf of his exiled brother, 
and they joined their entreaties to his and accom- 
panied Caesar up to his chair. But when, after 
taking his seat, Caesar continued to repulse their 
petitions, and, as they pressed upon him with greater 
importunity, began to show anger towards one and 
another of them, Tillius seized his toga with both 
hands and pulled it down from his neck. This was 
the signal for the assault. It was Casca who gave 
him the first blow with his dagger, in the neck, not 
a mortal wound, nor even a deep one, for which he 
was too much confused, as was natural at the 
beginning of a deed of great daring ; so that Caesar 
turned about, grasped the knife, and held it fast. 


2 By Caius Trebonius, rather, as Plutarch says in the 
Brutus, xvii. 1. Cf. Appian, B.C. ii. 117; Cicero, ad fam. 
x. 25. 
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At almost the same instant both cried out, the 
smitten man in Latin: “ Accursed Casca, what doest 
thou?’’ and the smiter, in Greek, to his brother: 
*‘ Brother, help!” 

So the affair began, and those who were not privy 
to the plot were filled with consternation and horror 
at what was going on ; they dared not fly, nor go to 
Caesar’s help, nay, nor even utter a word. But those 
who had prepared themselves for the murder bared 
each of them his dagger, and Caesar, hemmed in on 
all sides, whichever way he turned confronting 
blows of weapons aimed at his face and eyes, driven 
hither and thither like a wild beast, was entangled 
in the hands of all; for all had to take part in the 
sacrifice and taste of the slaughter. Therefore Brutus 
also gave him one blow in the groin. And it is said 
by some writers that although Caesar defended him- 
self against the rest and darted this way and that 
and cried aloud, when he saw that Brutus had drawn 
his dagger, he pulled his toga down over his head 
and sank, either by chance or because pushed there 
by his murderers, against the pedestal on which the 
statue of Pompey stood. And the pedestal was 
drenched with his blood, so that one might have 
thought that Pompey himself was presiding over this 
vengeance upon his enemy, who now lay prostrate 
at his feet, quivering from a multitude of wounds. 
For it is said that he received twenty-three; and 
many of the conspirators were wounded by one an- 
other, as they struggled to plant all those blows in 
one body. 

LXVII. Caesar thus done to death, the senators, 
although Brutus came forward as if to say something 
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about what had been done, would not wait to hear 
him, but burst out of doors and fled, thus filling the 
people with confusion and helpless fear, so that some 
of them closed their houses, while others left their 
counters and places of business and ran, first to 
the place to see what had happened, then away from 
the place when they had seen. Antony and Lepidus, 
the chief friends of Caesar, stole away and took 
refuge in the houses of others. But Brutus and his 
partisans, just as they were, still warm from the 
slaughter, displaying their daggers bare, went all in 
a body out of the senate-house and marched to the 
Capitol, not like fugitives, but with glad faces and 
full of confidence, summoning the multitude to 
freedom, and welcoming into their ranks the most 
distinguished of those who met them. Some also 
joined their number and went up with them as 
though they had shared in the deed, and laid claim 
to the glory of it, of whom were Caius Octavius and 
Lentulus Spinther. These men, then, paid the 
penalty for their imposture later, when they were 
put to death by Antony and the young Caesar, with- 
out even enjoying the fame for the sake of which 
they died, owing to the disbelief of their fellow men. 
For even those who punished them did not exact a 
penalty for what they did, but for what they wished 
they had done. 

On the next day Brutus came down and held a 
discourse, and the people listened to what was said 
without either expressing resentment at what had 
been done or appearing to approve of it; they 
showed, however, by their deep silence, that while 
they pitied Caesar, they respected Brutus. The 
senate, too, trying to make a general amnesty and 
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reconciliation, voted to give Caesar divine honours 
and not to disturb even the most insignificant 
measure which he had adopted when in power ; 
while to Brutus and his partisans it distributed 
provinces and gave suitable honours, so that every- 
body thought that matters were decided and settled 
in the best possible manner. 

LXVIIJ. But when the will of Caesar was opened 
and it was found that he had given every Roman 
citizen a considerable gift, and when the multitude 
saw his body carried through the forum all disfigured 
with its wounds, they no longer kept themselves 
within the restraints of order and discipline, but after 
heaping round the body benches, railings, and tables 
from the forum, they set fire to them and burned 
it there; then, lifting blazing brands on high, they 
ran to the houses of the murderers with intent to 
burn them down, while others went every whither 
through the city seeking to seize the men themselves 
and tear them to pieces. Not one of these came in 
their way, but all were well barricaded. There was 
a certain Cinna, however, one of the friends of 
Caesar, who chanced, as they say, to have seen 
during the previous night a strange vision. He 
dreamed, that is, that he was invited to supper 
by Caesar, and that when he excused himself, Caesar 
led him along by the hand, although he did not 
wish to go, but resisted. Now, when he heard that 
they were burning the body of Caesar in the forum, 
he rose up and went thither out of respect, although 
he had misgivings arising from his vision, and was at 
the same time in a fever. At sight of him, one of the 
multitude told his name to another who asked him 
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what it was, and he to another, and at once word 
ran through the whole throng that this man was one 
of the murderers of Caesar. For there was among 
the conspirators a man who bore this same name of 
Cinna, and assuming that this man was he, the crowd 
rushed upon him and tore him in pieces among 
them.!. This more than anything else made Brutus 
and Cassius afraid, and not many days afterwards 
they withdrew from the city. What they did and 
suffered before they died, has been told in the Life 
of Brutus. 

LXNIX. At the time of his death Caesar was fully 
fifty-six years old, but he had survived Pompey not 
much more than four years, while of the power and 
dominion which he had sought all his life at so 
great risks, and barely achieved at last, of this he 
had reaped no fruit but the name of it only, and a 
glory which had awakened envy on the part of his 
fellow citizens. However, the great guardian-genius 
of the man, whose help he had enjoyed through life, 
followed upon him even after death as an avenger of 
his murder, driving and tracking down his slayers 
over every land and sea until not one of them was 
left, but even those who in any way soever either 
put hand to the deed or took part in the plot were 
punished. 

Among events of man’s ordering, the most amazing 
was that which befell Cassius; for after his defeat at 
Philippi he slew himself with that very dagger which 
he had used against Caesar; and among events of 
divine ordering, there was the great comet, which 
showed itself in great splendour for seven nights 


1 Cf. the Brutus, xx. 5 f. 
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8 topGa@v to Katcapos otpatotedov, THy bé deuTé- 
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after Caesar’s murder, and then disappeared ; also, the 
obscuration of the sun’s rays. For during all that 
year its orb rose pale and without radiance, while 
the heat that came down from it was slight and 
ineffectual, so that the air in its circulation was dark 
and heavy owing to the feebleness of the warmth that 
penetrated it, and the fruits, imperfect and half ripe, 
withered away and _ shrivelled up on account of 
the coldness of the atmosphere. But more than 
anything else the phantom that appeared to Brutus 
showed that the murder of Caesar was not pleasing to 
the gods ; and it was on this wise. As he was about 
to take his army across from Abydos to the other 
continent, he was lying down at night, as his custom 
was, in his tent, not sleeping, but thinking of the 
future ; for it is said that of all generals Brutus was 
least given to sleep, and that he naturally remained 
awake a longer time than anybody else. And now 
he thought he heard a noise at the door, and looking 
towards the light of the lamp, which was slowly 
going out, he saw a fearful vision of a man of unnatural 
size and harsh aspect. At first he was terrified, but 
when he saw that the visitor neither did nor said 
anything, but stood in silence by his couch, he asked 
him who he was. Then the phantom answered him : 
“Tam thy evil genius, Brutus, and thou shalt see me 
at Philippi.” At the time, then, Brutus said courage- 
ously : “I shall see thee; ’’ and the heavenly visitor 
at once went away. Subsequently, however, when 
arrayed against Antony and Caesar at Philippi, in the 
first battle he conquered the enemy in his front, 
routed and scattered them, and sacked the camp of 
Caesar; but as he was about to fight the second 
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pav avT@ paxerbar peddovTe porta TO avTO pa- 
oa THS VUKTOS avis, oux MOTE TL ‘T poo etre, 
aNrG ouvels 7) Bpodros TO TET PW LEVOV eppipe 
dhépwy éautoyv eis Tov Kivduvoy. ov pny em eg ev 
arywvilopevos, arrAa THS TpoT Hs yevomerns ava- 
duyov mwpos Tt K PN LVades Kal To Eider Yyupye 
Tpoafarwv TO oTEpvoD, apa Kal gidov TLVOS, WS 
pact, cvvevippwoavtos THY TANY)V, am éOaver. 
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battle, the same phantom visited him again at night, 
and though it said nothing to him, Brutus under- 
stood his fate, and plunged headlong into danger. 
He did not fall in battle, however, but after the rout 
retired to a crest of ground, put his naked sword to 
his breast (while a certain friend, as they say, helped 
to drive the blow home), and so died.! 


1 Cf, the Brutus, xxxvi.; xlviii.; lii. 
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A 


Achillas, 559, one of the guardians 
of Ptolemy XII. (Dionysus), 
and commander of his troops 
when Caesar came to Egypt. 
See the Pompey, Ixxvii.-lxxx. 

Afranius, 531, 543, 567, Lucius 
A., @ warm partisan of Pompey, 
and one of his legates in Spain 
during the war with Sertorius. 
as well as in Asia during the 
Mithridatic war. He was consul 
in 60 B.c. He was killed after 
the battle of Thapsus (46 B.c.) 

Agrippa, 215, Marcus Vipsanius A., 
fellow student of Octavius Caesar 
at Apollonia, and an intimate 
friend. He was one of the 
prominent and powerful men of 
the Augustan age. He lived 
63-12 B.c. 

Alcetas, 383, a brother of Perdiccas, 
whom he supported after Alex- 
ander’s death. After the murder 
of Perdiccas in 321 B.c., Alcetas 
forsook Eumenes, and was joined 
by Attalus, the brother-in-law 
of Perdiccas. They were de- 
feated by Antigonus in 320, 
and Alcetas slew himself rather 
than fall into the hands of his 
enemy. 

Alcidamas, 13, of Elea in Asia 
Minor, a popular rhetorician of 
the school of Gorgias, who resided 
at Athens 431-411 B.o. 

Anaxarchus, 245, 307, 375 f., of 
Abdera, a philosopher who 
accompanied Alexander on his 


campaigns in Asia and won his 
favour by flattery. After the 
death of Alexander, Anaxarchus 
fell into the hands of Nicocreon. 
king of Salamis in Cyprus. 
whom he had offended, and was 
cruelly put to death. 

Anaximenes, 71, 215, of Lampsacus, 
a rhetorician and historian, who 
lived circa 390-320 B.c. 

Androcottus, 401 f., or Sandro- 
cottus, an Indian prince who 
achieved the conquest of northern 
India after Alexander’s death. 
Seleucus waged unsuccessful war 
upon him. 

Anticleides, 357, of Athens, author 
of a history of Alexander about 
which nothing further is known 

Antigenes, 357, otherwise unknown. 

Antigonus, 437, surnamed the 
One-eyed, king of Asia, and 
father of Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

Antiochus of Ascalon, 89 f., called 
the founder of the Fifth Academy. 
Cicero speaks of him in the high- 
est and most appreciative terms 
(Brutus, 91, 315.) 

Antipater, 67-79, 219-437, regent 
of Macedonia during Alexander’s 
absence, and of Alexander’s 
empire after the murder of 
Perdiccas in 321 B.c. He died 
in 319. 

Antiphanes, 11, 25, of Rhodes, a 
poet of the Middle Comedy, 
who began his career in 383 B.c. 

Antonius, 109 f., 121, 137, Caius A., 
uncle of Mark Antony the 
triumvir. He served under Sulla 
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in the Mithridatic war, and 
was expelled from the senate 
for plundering the allies and 
wasting his substance. After 
the events here described, he 
went to his province of Mace- 
donia, and in 59 B.C. was con- 
victed of extortion there, in 
spite of the defence of his conduct 
by Cicero. 

Apollonia, 195, 533 f., an ancient 
Greek city of Illyria. Towards 
the end of the Roman republic, 
it became a famous seat of learn- 


ing. 

Apollonius, 91 f., 447, son of Molon, 
and sometimes called Molon, a 
native of Alabanda in Caria, and 
a distinguished rhetorician. Cf. 
Cicero, Brutus, 90, 312; 91, 316. 

Aristander of Telmessus, 227, 261, 
905 f., 317,328, 369, 375, the 
chief soothsayer of Alexander, 
and probably the author of a 
work “On Prodigies ’’ referred 
to by Pliny and Lucian. 

Aristobulus, of Cassandreia, 57, 
261, 269, 273, 285, 357, 433, 
accompanied Alexander on his 
expedition and wrote a history 
of his campaigns, of which we 
know most from Arrian’s 
Anabasis. 

Ariston, the Chian, 25, 75, a Stoic 
philosopher who flourished about 
260 B.O. 

Aristoxenus, 233, a pupil of Aris- 
totle, and a philosopher of the 
Peripatetic school. Only frag- 
ments of his musical treatises 
have come down to us. 

Arrhidaeus, 249, 437, a bastard son 
of Philip of Macedon. He was 
put to death by order of Olym- 
pias in 317 B.c. 

Artemidorns, 595, of Cnidus, a 
teacher of rhetoric at Rome, and 
a friend of Caesar. 

Artemisius, 265, see Daesius. 

Attalus (1), 247, 251, one of Philip’s 
generals. After Philip’s death 
he was assassinated by order of 
Alexander. 

Attalus (2), 383, one of Alexander’s 
chief officers, and the brother- 
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in-law of Perdiccas. After the 
murder of Perdiccas, Attalus 
joined Alcetas, and was defeated 
and taken prisoner by Antigonus. 
See Alcetas. 


B 


Balbus, 583, Lucius Cornelius B.,a 
native of Gades in Spain, who 
came to Rome at the end of the 
war with Sertorius (72 B.C.). 
He served under Caesar both in 
Gaul and during the civil war, 
and was the manager of Caesar's 
property. After Caesar’s death 
Balbus was high in favour with 
Octavius. For the incident here 
noted, cf. Suetonius, Div. Jul. 


ie 

Bessus, 349, 353, satrap of Bactria 
under Dareius III]., and com- 
mander of the Persian left wing 
at the battle of Arbela. 

Bestia, 139, Lucius Calpurnius B., 
one of the conspirators with 
Catiline. Cicero was afterwards 
reconciled with him, and de- 
fended him unsuccessfully when 
accused of bribery in his candi- 
dacy for the praetorship in 57 


B.C. 

Bibulus, 473 f., Lucius Calpurnius 
B., aedile in 65 B.C., praetor in 
62, and consul in 59, in each case 
a colleague of Julius Caesar. He 
died in 48. 

Boédromion, 69, 317, the Attic 
month corresponding to parts 
of our September and October. 

Brundisium, 181 f., 529, 533, an 
important city on the eastern 
coast of Italy (Calabria), with a 
fine harbour. It was the natural 
point of departure from Italy 
to the East. and the chief naval 
station of the Romans in the 
Adriatic. 

Brutus, 593, 597, Decimus Junius 
B., surnamed  Albinus, was 
widely employed, highly es- 
teemed, fully trusted. and richly 
rewarded by Julius Caesar, and 
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yet joined his murderers. He 
was put to death by order of 
Antony in 43 B.c. 


C 


Caecilius, 7, Caecilius Calactinus, 
a native of Sicily, a distinguished 
rhetorician at Rome in the time 
of Augustus. 

Calanus, 409, 417, one of the Indian 


philosophers called gymnoso- 
phists. 
Calenus, 545, Quintus Fufius C., 


tribune of the people in 61 B.c., 
and praetorin 59 through Caesar’ 8 
influence, whom he ever after- 
wards faithfully served, holding 
high commands under him in 
Gaul and during the civil war. 
He died in 41 B.c. 

Callias the Syracusan, 13, otherwise 
unknown. 

Callisthenes, 303, 323, 327, 375- 
385, of Olynthus, a philosopher 
and historian, who accompanied 
Alexander on his expedition in 
the East until put to death by 
him in 328 B.c. Besides an 
account of Alexander’s expedi- 
tion, he wrote a history of Greece 
from 387 to 357 B.o. 

Callistratus, 11, 13, 33, a distin- 
guished orator and statesman at 
Athens,who flourished from about 
380 to about 361 B.c., when he 
was condemned to death and fled 
the city. 

Carneades, 89, of Cyren¢, head of 
the Academy at Athens in 156 
B.c. (when he was one of an 
embassy of philosophers to Rome) 
and until his death in 129. See 
the Cato Major, xxii. 

Casca, 597 f., Publius Servilius 
C., at this time tribune of the 
people. He fought in the battle 
of Philippi, and died soon after- 
wards. His brother, Caius Ser- 
vilius Casca, had also been a 
friend of Caesar,and was a fellow 
couspirator. 


Cassander, 33, 429, f., a son of 
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Antipater the regent of Mace- 
donia. He was master of Athens 
from 318 to 307 B.c., when 
Demetrins Poliorcetes took pos- 


session of the city. He died in 
297 B.A. 

Catulus, Quintus Lutatius C., 83., 
133,357, 495. f., a leading 


aristocrat of the nobler sort, 
consul in 78 P.C., censor in 65, 
died in 60. 

Chares (1), 215, a famous Athenian 
general, eeomne oe from 367 
to 334 B 

Chares (2), “581, 295, 357, 381, 385, 
419, of Mitylené, court. chamber- 
lain’ of Alexander, and author 
of an anecdotical history of 
Alexander’s campaigns. 

Cicero, 503, Quintus Tullius C., 
younger brother of the orator, 
served as legate under Caesar in 
Gaul, but went over to Pompey 
in the civil war. He fell a 
victim to the proscription of 
the triumvirs in 43 P.c. 

Cimber, 597, Lucius Tillius C, 

had been a warm supporter of 
Caesar and was rewarded by him 
with the province of Bithynia, 
to which he retired after Caesar’s 
murder, and co-operated with 
Brutus and Cassius. 

Cinna, 603 f., Caius Helvius C., see 
the Brutus, xx. 5 f. , and the Dict. 
of Proper ‘Names for Vol. vi. 

Cithaeron, 57, the mountain range 
between Attica and Boeotia. 

Citium, Citieans, 323, a city of 
Cyprus. 

Cleitarchus, 357, a historian who 
accompanied Aléxander on his 
expedition to the East, and wrote 
a highly rhetorical account 
of it. He was the son of Deinon 
of Colophon, who was author 
of a history of Persia. 

Cleitomachus, 87, 91, a Carthagi- 
nian by birth, ‘and a teacher of 
philosophy at Athens from about 
146 B.c. to about 111. In 129 
he succeeded Carneades as head 
of the New Academy. 

Cleitus, 259, 267, 360-375, was 
commander of one of the two 
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companies of the ‘‘ companion ” 
cavalry, and at the time of his 
death had been made satrap of 
Bactria by Alexander. 

Cleopatra (1), 247, 251, 297, 415, 
soon after this put to cruel death 
by Olympias, together with her 
infant child, who was regarded 
as a rival of Alexander. 

Cleopatra (2), 557 ff., queen of 
Egypt. See the Antony, xxv. ff. 

Clodius. 151-171, 463-467, Publius 
Claudius (Clodius) Pulcher, 
youngest son of the Appius 
Claudius mentioned in the Su//a, 
xxix. 3. He helped to de- 
moralise the soldiers of Lucullus 
(Lucullus, xxxiv.), and became a 
venomous foe of Cicero. 

Coenus, 397, son-in-law of Par- 
menio, and one of the ablest of 
Alexander’s officers. He _ died 
shortly after the army had begun 
its return from India. 

Collytus, 29, an Attic deme, or 
township. 

Cornificius, 545 (Corfinius), Quintus 
C., a quaestor under Caesar in 
48 B.¢c., and a friend of Cicero. 
In 45 Caesar made him governor 
of Syria, and in 44 he had the 
province of Africa, where he 
fought against the second trium. 
virate, and fell in battle. 

Craterus, 345-383, one of the ablest 
of Alexander’s officers, and a 
man of noble character. He fell 
in battle against Eumenes in 
ae B.o. See the Eumenes, 


vi. ff: 

Cratippus, the Peripatetic, 143, 
of Mitylene, a contemporary 
and intimate friend of Cicero, 
and a teacher of Cicero’s son. 
See the Brutus, xxiv. 1 f. 

Ctesibius, 13, perhaps the Cynic 
philosopher of Chalcis in Euboea, 
who was the instructor of Anti- 
gonus Doson, king of Macedonia 
(229-221 B.C.). 

Curio, 461, 515-519, Caius Scri- 
bonius C., an able orator, but 
reckless and profligate. He was 
tribune of the people in 50 B.c., 
and sold his support to Caesar, 
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who made him praetor in Sicily 
in 49. Thence he crossed into 
Africa to attack the Pompeians 
there, but was defeated and slain 
(Caesar, Bell. Civ., ii, 23-44.) 


D 


Daesius, 265, 433, a Macedonian 
month answering to the Attic 
Thargelion. i.e. May-June. It 
followed Arteniisius. 

Dareius, 263 ff., Dareius IIT., 
surnamed Codomannus, came to 
the throne of Persia in 336 B.c. 

Deinon, 333, of Colophon, see 
Cleitarchus. 

Demaratus the Corinthian, 247 f., 
337, 385, known only from these 
incidents. 

Demetrius (1), 33, Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, son of Antigonus 
(cf. Plutarch’s Demetrius, ix.). 

Demetrius (2), the Phalerean, 23-27 
35, 71, a celebrated rhetorician 
and orator (346-283 B.c.). He 
was guardian, or regent, of 
Athens for Cassander from 318 
to 307. 

Demetrius (3), surnamed Pheido, 
383, son of Pythonax, one of the 
“‘companion ” cavalry (Arrian, 
Anab., iv. 12, 5). 

Demetrius (4), the Magnesian, 39, 
69, a Greek grammarian con- 
temporary with Cicero. 

Diogenes of Sinopé, 259, 409, a 
Cynic philosopher, born 412 B.o. 
He became a pupil of Antisthenes 
the Socratic at Athens, and 
changed from a dissolute to a 
most austere life. He died 
at Corinth in 323, according to 
Plutarch (Morals, p. 717 c) on 
the same day as Alexander the 
Great. 

Dionysius of Magnesia, 91, a 
distinguished rhetorician. Cf. 
Cicero, Brutus, 91, 316. 

Diopeithes, 215, an Athenian 
general, father of the  poct 
Menander. He was arraigned 
by the Macedonian party at 
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Athens, and was defended by 
Demosthenes in the extant 
oration ‘‘ On the Chersonese.”’ 
Dolabella, 191 f., 449, 563, 589, 
the profligate and debt-ridden 
son-in-law of Cicero, lived 70-43 
B.c. He took part with Caesar 
in 49, but approved of his 
murder, and gained the consul- 
ship for the remainder of the 
year 44. He was outlawed and 
declared a public enemy on 
account of his extortions in 
Asia, and committed suicide. 
Domitius (1), 179, 527 f., 545, 549, 
Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
consul in 54 B.c. He was 
Cato’s son-in-law, and one of the 
ablest supporters of the aristo- 
cratic party. He opposed both 
Pompey and Caesar until their 
quarrel, then sided with Pompey. 
He met his death at Pharsalus. 
Domitius (2), 547, 561, Gnaeus 
Domitius Calvinus, consul in 
53 B.C. He was a _ supporter 
of Bibulus against Caesar in 
59, but after 49 an active sup- 
porter of Caesar. After the 
battle of Pharsalus he was 
Caesar’s lieutenant in Asia. 
Duris, 47, 57, 261, 357, of Samos, 
a pupil of Theophrastus, his- 
torian and, for a time, tyrant, 
oe Samos, lived circa "350-280 


De eraehban. 181, 529, a city on 
the coast of Illyricuin, opposite 
to Brundisium, known in Greek 
history as Epidamnus. It was 
a free state, and sided with the 
Romans consistently. 


E 


Eratosthenes, 23, 75, 229, 317, of 
Cyrené, librarian at Alexandria, 
most distinguished as geographer 
and chronologist, a writer also 
on philosophy and ethics, 275- 
194 B.C. 

Erigvius, 251. of Mitylené, an 
officer in Alexander’s army. 
He fell in battle 328 B.o 


F 


Favonius, 497, 525, 543, Marcus 
F., called the ‘“‘ Ape of Cato,” 
was aedile in 52 R.c.,and praetor 
in 49. He joined Pompey in the 
East, notwithstanding personal 
enmity to him, and accompanied 
him in his tlight from Pharsalus 
(cf. the Pompey, \xxiii. 6 f.). 
He was put to death by order of 
Octavius Caesar after the battle 
of Philippi (42 B.o.) 


G 


Gabinius, 157, 161, Aulus G., tribune 
of the ‘people in 66 B.C. , praetor 
in 61, consul with Piso in 58, 
the year during which Cicero 
was exiled. He was recalled 
from his province of Syria in 
55, prosecuted for taking bribes, 
and exiled. He died in 48. 

Granicus, 263 f., a river in the 
Troad "emptying into the Pro- 
pontis. 


H 


Hagnon, the Teian, 343, 383, after- 
wards admiral under ” Antigonus. 

Harpalus, 61 f., 243, 251, 333, 347, 
Alexander’s faithless "treasurer. 
Antipater demanded his sur- 
render by the Athenians, who 
put him in prison, whence he 
escaped and went to Crete. 
Here he was assassinated. 

Hecataeus, of Eretria, 357, known 
ouly from this citation. 

Hegesias, the Magnesian, 231, a 
rhetorician and historian who 
flourished in the early part of 
the third century B.C., and was 
noted for his inane conceits. 

Helicon, 323, son of Acesas, of 
Salamis in Cyprus. Father and 
son were famous weavers of 
embroidered textures, probably 
in the latter part of the fifth 
century B.c. 
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Hephaestion, 307, 341, 343, 347, 
361, 367, 381, 383, 425, 433, 
officer and beloved friend of 
Alexander. 

Heracleides, 299, of Alexandria, 
a historian who flourished under 
Ptolemy IV. (222-205 B.c.) 

Hermioné, 333, a city in southern 
Argolis. 

Hermippus, 13, 27, 71. 75, 381, of 
Smyrna, a distinguished philo- 
sopher and biographer who was 
active in the second half of the 
third century B.o. 

Herodes, 143, probably the business 
Manager of Cicero’s friend 
Atticus. Cf. Cicero ad Att., vi. 
1 ee 


I 


Idomeneus, 39, 57, of Lampsacus, 
a pupil and friend of Epicurus 
(342-270 B.c.) author of  bio- 
graphical works entitled ‘‘ The 
Socratics’’ and ‘‘ The Dema- 


gogues. 

folas, 429, 487, the time and man- 
ner of his death are unknown. 
He is last mentioned in connec- 
tion with the marriage of hls 
sister to Perdiccas, in 322 B.c. 

lon, 7, of Chios, a popular poet at 
Athens between 452 and 421 
B.c., and author of a_ prose 
work entitled ‘ Sojourns,” in 
which he recounted his experi- 
ences with famous men of his 
time. 

Isaeus, 13, a professional writer of 
speeches for the law-courts 420— 
350 B.c., and numbered among 
the ten great Attic orators. 

Isauricus, 457, 533, Publius Ser- 
vilius Vatia I., deserted the 
aristocratic party to support 
Caesar, but after Caesar’s death 
returned to his former allegiance. 
He tried with more or less success 
to hold a middle course as be- 
tween Antony and Octavius 
Caesar. 

Isocrates, 13, 215, the celebrated 
Attic orator and _ rhetorician, 
436-338 B.C. 
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Ister, 357, a slave, and afterwards 
a friend of Callimachus_ the 
Alexandrian grammarian and 
poet (250-220 B.c.), a  volu- 
minous writer, whose works are 
all lost. 


L 


Labienus, 181, 487, 527, fled to 
Africa after the battle of Phar- 
salus, and after the battle of 
Thapsus (46 B.0.), to Spain, 
where he was the immediate 
cause of the defeat of the Pom- 
peians at Munda, and was slain 
(45 B.C.). 

Lacritus. the rhetorician, 71, of 
Phaselis in Pamphylia, a pupil 
of Isocrates about 350 B.c. 

Laelius, 219, perhaps the Laelius 
Decimus who was prominent 
during the civil war as a partisan 
of Pompey, and held military 
command under him. 

Lentulus (1), 513, 519, 525. Lucius 
Cornelius L. Crus, on the out- 
break of civil war joined Pompey 
in the East, fled with him from 
Pharsalus, and was put to death 

See the Pompey, 


influence, but took the field for 
Pompey at the outbreak of 
civil war in 49. He also, like 
Lentulus Crus, fled with Pompey 
to Egypt, but got safe to 
Rhodes. 

Lentulus (3), 123-127, 135 f., 141, 
459, Publius Cornelius L.. sur- 
named Sura, was consul in 71 
B.c., but in the following year 
was expelled from the senate. 
This led him to join the conspir- 
ators with Catiline. 

Lentulus (4), 189, the name by 
which Dolabella was sometimes 
called after his adoption into the 
plebeian family of Gneius Len- 
tulus in order that he might 
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become a candidate for the 
tribuneship. Dolabella was 
Tullia’s third husband. See 
Tullia. 

Leonnatus, 283, 343, 405, one of 
Alexander’s most ’ distinguished 
officers. He fell in 322 B.C., 
while attempting to relieve Anti- 
pater at Lamia. 

Leosthenes, 67, 215, an Athenian, 
general of the league for expelling 
the Macedonians from Greece 
after the death of Alexander. 
He died during the siege of Lamia. 

Lepidus, 201, 591, 601, Marcus 
Aemilius L., joined the party of 
Caesar in 49 B.c., was Caesar’s 
magister equitum in 47 and 45, 
and his consular colleague in 
46. After Caesar’s murder he 
sided with Antony, and as mem- 
ber of the second triumvirate re- 
ceived Spain as his province, 
then, in 40, Africa. Here he 
remained till 36, when he was 
deposed from the triumvirate. 
He: lived till 13 B.o. 

Lucullus, 449, Marcus Licinius L., 
younger brother of the great 
Lucullus, also called by adoption 
M. Terentius Varro Lucullus, 
consul in 73 B.c., and after- 
wards a warm friend of Cicero. 
He died before the civil war. 

Lysimachus, 357, 383, an officer 
of Alexander, not prominent 
during Alexander’s life, but after- 
wards king of Thrace. He fell 
in battle with Seleucus, 281 B.c. 


a 


Maecenas, 215, Caius Cilnius M., 
the patron of poets and artists 
during the reign of Augustus, 
whose prime minister he was. 

Marcellus, 195, 513 f., Caius 
Claudius M., consul in ‘50 Ce 
a friend of Cicero and Pompey, 
and an uncompromising foe 
of Caesar. But after the out- 
break of the civil war he remained 
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quietly and timidly in Italy, 
and was finally pardoned by 
Caesar. As husband of Octavia, 
the sister of Octavius Caesar, 
he had _ considerable influence. 
He is last heard of about 41 
B.C. 

Marsyas 43, of Pella in Mace- 
donia, author of a history of 
his own country from earliest 
times down to 332 B.c. 

Mazaeus, 321, 343, a Persian 
officer under Dareius III., after- 
wards made satrap of Babylon 
by Alexander. 

Megabyzus, 349, probably a priest 
or keeper of the temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus. 

Menippus, the Carian, 91, the most 
accomplished rhetorician of his 
Bue in Asia. Cf. Cicero, Brutus, 

Metellus ‘(), 119, 155, Quintus 
Caecilius M. Celer, consul in 60 
B.C., and an influential aristocrat. 
He was a violent opponent of 
Caesar during the latter’s con- 
sulship in 59, in which year 
he died. 

Metellus (2) 529 f., Lucius Caecilius 
M. Creticus, little known apart 
from the ee here narrated. 

Metellus (3), 139, 147, f.. Quintus 
M. Nepos, a brother of Metellus 
Celer, a partisan of Pompey, 
and for a time a violent opponent 
of Cicero. As consul, however, 
in 57 B.c., he did not oppose 
the recall of Cicero from banish- 
ment. He died in 55. 

Metellus (4), 479, Quintus Metellus 
Pius, consul with Sulla in 80 
B.c., and one of Sulla’s most 
successful generals. Against 
Sertorius in Spain he was less 
fortunate. He died about 63. 

Murena, 117, 171, 213, Lucius 
Licinius M., had been quaestor, 
aedile, and praetor, and had 
served under Lucullus against 
Mithridates (Lweullus, xix. 7). 
He was accused of bribery in his 
canvass for the consulship, was 
defended by MHortensius and 
Cicero, aud acquitted. 
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Nearchus, 251, 411, 415, 427, 433f., 
the trusted admiral of Alexander. 

Nicocreon, 309, king of Salamis in 
Cyprus. After the death of 
Alexander he took sides with 
Ptolemy of Egypt. 

Nonacris, 437, a town in Arcadia, 
near which the water of the 
river Styx descended from a 
cliff. 


O 
oo 417, Dareius II., 424-404 


Glens O97. 2314 247, 200s 20 
341, 415, 437, 439, Alexander’s 
mother. She was put to death 
in 316 B.c., by order of Cassan- 


der 

Guscieritiia: 243, 261, 357, 395, 399, 
409, 411, a Greek who accom- 
panied Alexander in Asia and 
wrote an account of his cam- 
paigns. His work contained 
valuable information, but was 
full of exaggerations and false- 
hoods. 

Oppius, 485, Caius O., an intimate 
friend of Caesar, “and author 
(probably) of Lives of Marius, 
Pompey, and Caesar. 

Oricum, 533, a town on the coast 
of Epirus, ‘north of Apollonia. 

Oxyartes, 389, a Bactrian prince, 
father of Roxana. Alexander 
made him satrap of northern 
India. He supported EKumenes 
until the death of that officer, 
and then came to terms with 
Antigonus. 


P 


Panaetius, the philosopher, 33, 
chief founder of the Stoic school 
at Rome, flourishing between 
150 and 110 B.c. 

Pappus, 75. otherwise unknown. 

Parmenio, 231, 249, 265, 277, 285f., 
i oI BIT 327, 343, '361ff., 369, 
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an able and trusted commander 
under both Philip and Alexander. 

Pasicrates, 309, king of Soli in 
Cyprus. 

Patavium, 555, an ancient and 
important city of Venetia, the 
modern Padua. 

Paulus, 515, Lucius Aemilius P., 
consul in 50 B.c. with Claudius 
Niarcellus. He had been a 
violent opponent of Caesar. Cf. 
the Pompey, lvili. 1. 

Pelops, of Byzantium, 143, not 
otherwise Known. 

Perdiccas, 79, 263, 347, 437, the 
officer to whom the dying Alex- 
ander is said to have given his 
signet-ring, and who was regent 


for the royal successors of 
Alexander till 321 B.o. 
Peucestas, 347f., 405, a distin- 


guished officer of Alexander, and 
satrap of Persia. It was chiefly 
due to him that Eumenes met 
with disaster in 316 B.c. See the 
Eumenes, xiv. ff. 

Pharmacusa, 445, a small island off 
the coast of Caria, about 120 
furlongs south of Miletus. 

Philip (1), 195, Lucius Marcius 
Philippus, consul in 56B.¢., 
married Atia, the widow of 
Caius Octavius, thus becoming 
the stepfather of Octavius Caesar. 
He remained neutral during the 
civil wars. 

Philip (2), 399, made satrap of 
India by Alexander in 327 B.C. 
In the following year he was 
assassinated by his mercenaries. 

Philip (3), the Chalcidian, 357, 
known only from this citation. 

Philip (4), of Theangela (in Caria), 
Soe. author of a history of Caria 
which 1 is cited by Athenaeus and 

fa 

Philistus, 243, the Syracusan, an 
eyewitness of the events of the 
Athenian siege of Syracuse, 
which he described thirty years 
later in a history of Sicily. 

Philo, the Theban, 357, known only 
from this citation. 

Philon, the Academic, 87, 91, a 
native of Larissa in Thessaly, 
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and a teacher of rhetoric and 
philosophy at Athens and Rome 
during Cicero’s lifetime. Cf. 
Cicero, Brutus, 89, 306. 

Philotas, 249, 255, 317, 343, 361- 
369, the son of Parmenio. 

Philoxenus, 243, of Cythera, one 
of the most distinguished dithy- 
rambic poets of Greece (435-380 
B.c.), resident at Athens and 
Syracuse. 

Phylarchus, 67, an Athenian his- 
torian, author of a history of 
Greece from 272 to 220 B.c. 
Plutarch is heavily indebted to 
him in his Agis and Cleomenes, 
and Pyrrhus. 

Piso (1), 127, 457, Caius Calpurnius 
P., consul in 678B.¢c., and a 
violent aristocrat. As pro-consul 
he plundered his province of 
Gallia Narbonensis. He must 
have died before the civil war. 

Piso (2), 157, 475, 531, Lucius 
Cal purnius P., father-in-law of 
Julius Caesar. "He plundered his 
province of Macedonia shame- 
lessly, and was recalled in 55 
B.c. He is covered with invec- 
tive in Cicero’s oration de Provine. 
Cons. He took no part in the 
civil war that followed. 

Piso (3), 161, 189, Caius Calpurnius 
P. Frugi, married Cicero’s daugh- 
ter Tullia in 63 B.c. He was 
quaestor in 58, and used every 
endeavour to secure the recall of 
Cicero from exile, but died 
before his father-in-law’s return. 
Cicero mentions him often with 
gratitude. 

Pollio, 523, 553, 567, Caius Asinius 
bare: famous orator, poet, and 
historian, 76 B.c.—4 A.D. He was 
an intimate friend of Julius 
Caesar, fought under him in 
Spain and Africa, and after 
Caesar’s death supported Oc- 
tavius Caesar. After 29, he 
devoted himself entirely to 
literature, and was a patron of 
Vergil and Horace. None of his 
works are extant. 

Polycleitus, 3857, of Larissa in 
Thessaly, one of the numerous 
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historians of 
uncertain date. 

Poseidonius, 91, of Apameia in 
Syria, a Stoic philosopher, pupil 
of Panaetius of Athens, contem- 
porary with Cicero, who often 
speaks of him and occasionally 
corresponded with him. CT, 
Cicero, de Natura Deorum, 1, 3, 6. 

Potamon, the Lesbian, 399, a 
rhetorician who enjoyed the 
favour of the emperor Tiberius 
(14-37 A.D.), and was an author- 
ity on the career of Alexander. 

Potheinus, 557f., one of the guar- 
dians of the young Ptolemy when 
Caesar came to Egypt. 

Ptolemy, 251, 337, 357, one of the 

ablest of Alexander’s officers, and 
afterwards king of Egypt. He 
wrote a history of Alexander’s 
campaigns which is the chief 
authority for Arrian. 

Pyanepsion, 71, 77, the Athenian 
month corresponding to parts of 
October and November. 

Python (or Pithon), 435, son of 
Craterus, one of the seven select 
officers forming the immediate 
bodyguard of Alexander. After 
the death of Alexander he sup- 
ported Perdiccas, but went over 
to Antigonus and Seleucus when 
they made war upon Eumenes. 


Alexander, of 


RK 


Roxana, 359, 487, daughter of 
Oxyartes the Bactrian prince. 
With her son by Alexander she 
was taken to Macedonia by 
Antipater. Mother and son were 
put to death in 311 B.c. by order 
of Cassander. 


8 


Samothrace, 227, a large island in 
the northern Aegean sea, about 
oy miles south of the Thracian 
coast. 
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Scaurus, 83, Marcus Aeinilius S. 
Father and son of this name were 
prominent in the Roman aris- 
tocracy from 126 to 52 B.c., the 
former having been consul in 115. 
Both were venal, but the first 
was often highly praised, and the 
second was defended, by Cicero. 

Scipio (1), 479, Publius Cornelius 8. 
Africanus Major, the conqueror 
of Hannibal, 234-183 B.c. 

Scipio (2), 481, 517, 519, 541, 545, 
549, 563f., 571, Publius Cor- 
nelius Scipio Nasica, adopted by 
Metellus Pius, and therefore 
often called Metellus Scipio, was 
Pompey’s colleague in the con- 
sulship for the latter part of the 
year 52 8.C., and a determined 
foe of Caesar. He killed himself 
after the battle of Thapsus. 
Though a Scipio by birth, a 
Metellus by adoption, and a 
father-in-law of Pompey, he was 
rapacious and profligate. 

Seleucus, 349, 401, 435, founder of 
the Seleucid dynasty in Syria. 

Silanus, 117, 127, 131f., Decimus 
Junius S., stepfather of Marcus 
Brutus, had been aedile in 70 


B.C. 

Sotion, 399, a native of Alexandria, 
who lived in the first part of the 
first century A.D. 

Stateira, 419, 437, daughter of 
Dareius III., and wife of Alex- 
ander. Stateira was also her 
mother’s name (pp. 311ff.). 


T 


Tanusius, 497, Tanusius Geminus, 
a Roman historian of Cicero’s 
time (probably), the nature and 
scope of whose work is uncertain. 

Telestes, 243, of Selinus in Sicily, 
won a dithyrambic victory at 
Athens in 401 B.c. A few of his 
verses are preserved in Athenaeus 
(pp. 616 and 617, 626a, 637a). 

Thapsacus, 415, an important town 
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comilanding a crossing of the 
Euphrates, east of Upper Syria. 

Theodectes, 273, a distinguished 
rhetorician and tragic poet, a 
pupil of Isocrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle, and an imitator of 
Euripides. He flourished in the 
time of Philip of Macedon, and 
lived for the most part at Athens. 

Theodotus, 555, a rhetorician of 
Chios (or Samos), put to death 
by Brutus. See the Pompey, 
Ixxvii. 2; lxxx. 6. 

Theophilus, 323, an artist in metal 
work, not otherwise known. 

Theophrastus, 25, 41, 141, 233, the 
most famous pupil of Aristotle, 
and his successor as head of the 
Peripatetic school of philosophy 
at Athens. He was born at 
Eresos in Lesbos, and died at 
Athens in 287 B.c., at the age 
of eighty-five. 

Theopompus, 9, 31, 35, 43, 51, 63, 
of Chios, a fellow-pupil of Iso- 
crates with Ephorus, wrote 
anti-Athenian histories of Greece 
from 411 to 394B.c., and of 
ay of Macedon from 360 to 

Theramenes, 183, a brilliant Athen- 
jan naval commander who co- 
operated successfully with Alci- 
biades during the closing years 
of the Peloponnesian was. He 
was one of the Thirty Tyrants, 
and favoured a moderate course, 
but fell a victim to the jealousy 
and hatred of Critias. 

Thurii, 71, a colony of Athens in 
Lucania, Italy, founded under 
Pericles. 

Tralles, 555, a large and flourishing 
city 1n north-western Caria. 

Tullia, 189, daughter of Cicero and 
Terentia, married Caius Cal- 
purnius Piso in 63 B.C., was a 
widow in 57, married Furius 
Crassipes In 56, from whom she 
was soon divorced. In 50 she 
married MDolabella (Lentulus) 
from whom she was divorced in 
46. She bore him a son in 45, 
but died soon after at her father’s 
house in Tusculum., 
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Varro, 531, the most learned 
Roman scholar, the most volum- 
inous Roman author, and yet no 
literary recluse. He held high 
command under Pompey in the 
war against the pirates, the 
Mithridatic war, and in ‘Spain 
with Afranius. "After the cam- 
paign in Spain he joined Pompey 
in Greece, but after the battle at 
Pharsalus threw himself on 
Caesar’s Mercy, was pardoned 
by him, and restored to literary 
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activity. He was at this time 
nearly seventy years old. 


x 


Xenocles, of Adramyttium, 91, a 
distinguished rhetorician, men- 
tioned by Strabo (p. 614). Cf. 
Cicero, Brutus, 91, 316. 

Xenocrates, 245, of Chalcedon, 
396-314 B.c., an associate of 
Aeschines the Socratic and Plato, 
and head of the Academy at 
Athens for twenty-five years. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


As in the preceding volumes of this series, agree- 
ment between the Sintenis (Teubner, 1873-1875) 
and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-1857) editions of the 
Parallel Lives has been taken as the basis for the 
text. Any preference of one to the other, and any 
important departure from both, have been indicated. 
An abridged account of the manuscripts of Plutarch 
may be found in the Introduction to the first volume. 
None of the Lives presented in this volume are con- 
tained in the two oldest and best manuscripts—the 
Codex Sangermanensis (S*) and the Codex Seiten- 
stettensis (S), or in the excellent Paris manuscript 
No. 1676 (F*). Their text therefore rests principally 
on the Paris manuscripts Nos. 1671, 1673, and 1674 
(ACD). No attempt has been made, naturally, to © 
furnish either a diplomatic text or a full critical ap- 
paratus. For these, the reader must be referred to 
the major edition of Sintenis (Leipzig, 1839-1846, 
4 voll., 8vo), or to the rather inaccessible text of 
the Lives by Lindskog and Ziegler, in the Teubner 
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Library of Greek and Latin texts (Vol. III.,- Fase. I. 
was published in 1915). In the present edition, 
the reading which follows the colon in the brief 
critical notes is that of the Teubner Sintenis, and 
also, unless otherwise stated in the note, of the 
Tauchnitz Bekker. 

All the standard translations of the Lives have 
been carefully compared and utilized, including those © 
of the Sertorius and Cato by Professor Long. 


B. PERRIN. 


New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
October, 1919. 
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ZEPTOQPIO2R 


I. @avpactoy pev lows ovK éorw, év ameipe 


Paris 
Edition) 


TO xpove THS TUXNS GaNAOTE GANWS peovons, éml a. 1624, | 


TavTa CULT TOMATA TOAAAKLS catapéped Gar TO 
avTopaTov. elite yap ovK Eat TOV UTOKELMEVOY 
apa wevov TO TANS, agpOovov Exel THIS TOY 
dtroTehoupevey OMOLOTNTOS Xepnyov v) TOXN Thy 
THS ANS evmropian, elt’ &« TiveV apio pévery 
app oumTrEKET AL Ta mpdypata, TONNGKLS 
avayKn TavTa yiverOau bia TOV auTav Tepatyo- 
peva. érrel & arya OvTEs éveot 7a Towaira ourd- 
youow totopia Kal aKof TOV Kara TUXNY ryeryov0- 
TOV doa Loyeo pod Kal Tpovoias épyors EouKer, 
oloy 6 dt. dvetv “Artewv yevopevey eupavar, Tob 
pev Xvpov, tov oé "Apkdoos, é ExaTEpOS TO vos 
aT @NETO, dveiv dé “AxTarover, 0 pev bro TOV 
KUVvOV, 0 © UT TOY épac tap dveotraaOn, duety dé 
LanTeaver, up’ ov pep évixnOnoay Kapyxndovoe 
mporepov, U ug ov Oe aTepov dponv avnpeOnoay, 
éadrw dé 7} "TAcov op’ ‘Hpaxréous dua Tas Aaope- 
Sovtos immous Kal wo ‘Ayapépvovos dua Tov 
Soupeiou mpocayopevOévtos immou, tTpitov & wre 


1 The story of a Lydian Attis who was killed by a wild 
boar is told by Pausanias, vii. 17,5; that of the Arcadian 
Attis is unknown. 

2 The Actaeon, son of Aristaeus, who saw Artemis bathing, 
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SERTORIUS. 

I. Ir is perhaps not to be wondered at, since 
fortune is ever changing her course and time is 
infinite, that the same incidents should occur many 
times, spontaneously. For, if the muJtitude of 
elements is unlimited, fortune has in the abundance 
of her material an ample provider of coincidenees ; 
and if, on the other hand, there is a limited number 
of elements from which events are interwoven, the 
same things must happen many times, being brought ~ 
to pass by the same agencies. Now, there are some 
who delight to collect, from reading and hearsay, 
such accidental happenings as look like works of 
calculation and forethought. They note, for example, 
that there were two celebrated persons called Attis, 
one a Syrian,! the other an Arcadian, and that both 
were killed by a wild boar; that there were two 
Actaeons, one of whom was torn in pieces by his dogs, 
the other by his lovers? ; that there were two Scipios, 
by one of whom the Carthaginians were conquered in 
an earlier war, and by the other, in a later war, were 
destroyed root and branch ; that Ilium was taken by 
Heracles on account of the horses of Laomedon, by 
Agamemnon by means of what is called the wooden 
was changed by the goddess into a stag and devoured b ai he his 
own dogs. An Actaeon, son of Melissus, was belov 
Archias of Corinth, who sought to take him away by Poise 


The friends of Actaeon resisted, and jin the struggle Actaeon 
was torn to death (Plutarch, Morals, p- 772). 
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PLUTARCH’S LIVES 


Xapidnuov, tats tua iarirou Twos ELE OVTOS 

aTOKNELo aL TaXy T@p, Idvéov pu) SuvnevTwy, 

Sveiv 8¢ opovipor tale edadertarors putois 70- 

hewy, “lov xal Siniphns, TOV mount ay “Opnpov év 

49 pev yevéo Bas Agyouewy, év 7) O€ amobaveiy, pépe 

Kal TOUTO repog Od pev avtois, OTL Kal TOY OTpa- 

THYOY ot TONE moKdTAT OU Kal wreloTa SoX@ KaTEp- 

yaodpevot ‘eta Servorntos étepopOarpot yeyo- 

vae t, PtAcarros, "AyTiyovos, ‘AwiBas Kal qTéept 
ob.1phe' 7d ciyypaypa Leptwpios, dv Didiarov 
per. ‘dv ris atopaivorto awd pover Tepov rept TAS 

“efyuvaixas, Avteyovov 5é Tea TOT Epov mept pirous, 

. oe -AvviBouv 8é TE PWT EPO 7 pos TroAepous, NeLTrO- 

>» pevov dé ouveoer pev ovdevos TouTwv, TUYn Sé 

‘  qavTov, 7 TOV TOY éudavav ToAEuioVv yane- 
TWTEPa Tepl WavTa xpnodpevos éeTravicwoer 
éavTov éumetpia pev TH Metéddov, ToApn O€ TH 
Tlopmniov, tuyn 5& TH SvArAa, Svvaper S€ TH 
‘Pwpaiwv, duyas nal BapRapov Ernrus apyov 
GVTLTAEAMEVOS. 

6 Tovtm 8) pddtota Tov ‘EAAjvev tov Kap- 
Stavov oporcodpev Evpévyn? appotepor yap apycxol 
Kal avv S0A@ TodeutKol, Kal THS pev avTav 
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horse, and a third time by Charidemus, because a 
horse fell in the gateway and prevented the Ilians 
from closing the gate quickly enough ; that there are 
two cities which have the same name as the most 
fragrant plants, Ios and Smyrna,! in one of which the 
poet Homer is said to have been born, and in the 
other to have died. I will therefore make this 
addition to their collection. The most warlike of 
generals, and those who achieved most by a mixture 
of craft and ability, have been one-eyed men,— 
Philip, Antigonus, Hannibal, and the subject of this 
Life, Sertorius ; of whom one might say that he was 
more continent with women than Philip, more 
faithful tohis friends than Antigonus, more merciful 
towards his enemies than Hannibal, and inferior to 
none of them in understanding, though in fortune to 
them all. Fortune he ever found harder to deal 
with than his open foes, and yet he made himself 
her equal when he arrayed himself against the 
experience of Metellus, the daring of Pompey, the 
fortune of Sulla, and the power of Rome, though he 
was an exile and a stranger in command of Barbarians, 

With him we may best compare, among the Greeks, 
Eumenes of Cardia. Both were born to command 
and given to wars of stratagem; both were exiled 
from their own countries, commanded foreign soldiers, 
and in their deaths experienced a fortune that was 
harsh and unjust ; for both were the victims of plots, 
and were slain by the very men with whom they 
were conquering their foes. 

II. Quintus Sertorius belonged to a family of some 
prominence in Nussa,’ a city of the Sabines. Having 


1 Violet and Myrrh. 
* Nursia, in Latin writers, and in Amyot. 
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lost his father, he was properly reared by a widowed 
mother, of whom he appears to have been excessively 
fond. His mother’s name, we are told, was Rhea. 
As a result of his training he was sufficiently versed 
in judicial procedure, and acquired some influence 
_ also at Rome from his eloquence, although a mere 
youth ; but his brilliant successes in war turned his 
ambition in this direction. 

III. To begin with, when the Cimbri and Teutones 
invaded Gaul,! he served under Caepio, and after 
the Romans had been defeated and put to flight, 
though he had lost his horse and had been wounded 
in the body, he made his way across the Rhone, 
swimming, shield and preastplate and all, against a 
strongly adverse current ; so sturdy was his body and 
so inured to hardships by training. In the next place, 
when the same enemies were coming up with many 
myriads of men and dreadful threats,? so that for a 
Roman even to hold his post at such a time and obey 
his general was a great matter, while Marius was 
in command, Sertorius undertook to spy out the 
enemy. So, putting on a Celtic dress and acquiring 
the commonest expressions of that language for such 
conversation as might be necessary, he mingled with 
the Barbarians ; and after seeing or hearing what was 
of importance, he came back to Marius. At the 
time, then, he received a prize for valour ; and since, 
during the rest of the campaign, he performed many 
deeds which showed both judgement and daring, he 
was advanced by his general to positions of honour 
and trust. After the war with the Cimbri and Teu- 
tones, he was sent out as military tribune by Didius the 
praetor to Spain,’ and spent the winter in Castulo, a 


1 In 105 B.c. 2 In 102 B.c. 
3 In 97 B.c. Didius was then pro-consul. 
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city of the Celtiberians. Here the soldiers shook off 
all discipline in the midst of plenty, and were drunk 
most of the time, so that the Barbarians came to 
depise them, and one night sent for aid from their 
neighbours, the Oritanians, and falling upon the 
Romans in their quarters began to kill them. 
But Sertorius with a few others slipped out, and 
assembled the soldiers who were making their escape, 
and surrounded the city. He found the gate open 
by which the Barbarians had stolen in, but did not 
repeat their mistake; instead, he set a guard there, 
and then, taking possession of all quarters of the city, 
slew all the men who were of age to bear arms. 
Then, when the slaughter was ended, he ordered all 
his soldiers to lay aside their own armour and cloth- 
ing, to array themselves in those of the Barbarians, 
and then to follow him to the city from which the 
men came who had fallen upon them in the night. 
Having thus deceived the Barbarians by means of 
the armour which they saw, he found the gate of 
the city open, and caught a multitude of men who 
supposed they were coming forth to meet a successful 
party of friends and fellow citizens. Therefore most 
of the inhabitants were slaughtered by the Romans 
at the gate ; the rest surrendered and were sold into 
slavery. 

IV. In consequence of this exploit the name of 
Sertorius was noised abroad in Spain ; and as soon as 
he returned to Rome he was appointed quaestor of 
Cisalpine Gaul, and at a critical time. For the Marsic 
war! was threatening, and he was ordered to levy 
troops and procure arms; to which task he brought 
such earnestness and celerity, as compared with the 


1 Or Social War, 90-88 B.c. 
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slowness and indolence of the other young men, that 
he got the reputation of a man whose life would be 
one of great achievement. However, he did not remit 
the activities of a daring soldier after he had ad- 
vanced to the dignity of a commander, but displayed 
astonishing deeds of prowess and exposed his person 
unsparingly in battle, in consequence of which he got 
a blow that cost him one of his eyes. But on this he 
actually prided himself at all times. Others, he said, 
could not always carry about with them the evidences 
of their brave deeds, but must lay aside their neck- 
laces, spears, and wreaths; in his own case, on the 
contrary, the marks of his bravery remained with him, 
and when men saw what he had lost, they saw at the 
same time a proof of his valour. The people also 
paid him fitting honours. For, when he came into 
the theatre, they received him with clapping of hands 
and shouts of welcome, testimonials which even those 
who were far advanced in years and honours could 
not easily obtain. Notwithstanding this, when he 
stood for the tribuneship, Sulla formed a_ party 
against him, and he lost the election; for which 
reason, apparently, he became an opponent of Sulla. 
And so when Marius was overwhelmed by Sulla and 
went into exile,! and Sulla had set out to wage war 
against Mithridates,? and one of the consuls, Octavius, 
adhered to the party of Sulla, while the other, Cinna, 
who aimed at a revolution, tried to revive the 
drooping faction of Marius, Sertorius attached him- 
self to Cinna, especially as he saw that Octavius 
was rather sluggish himself and distrustful of the 
friends of Marius. A great battle was fought in the 


1 In 88 B.c. 
2 In 87 B.c. Cf. the Marius, xli. 1. 
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forum between the consuls, in which Octavius was 
victorious, and Cinna and Sertorius took to flight, after 
losing almost ten thousand men; and then, winning 
over to their side most of the troops still scattered 
about Italy, they soon made themselves able to cope 
with Octavius.! 

V. And when Marius sailed home from Libya ? and 
was proposing to serve under Cinna as a private 
citizen under a consul, the rest thought that his offer 
should be accepted, but Sertorius declared against it, 
either because he thought that Cinna would pay less 
attention to him when a man of greater military 
experience was at hand, or because he was afraid of 
the harshness of Marius, and feared that he would 
throw everything into confusion by a passion which 
knew no limits, and exceed the bounds of justice 
in the hour of victory. Accordingly, he said that 
little remained for them to do, now that they were 
already victorious, and that if they received Marius 
he would appropriate to himself all the glory and the 
power, since he found it hard to share authority and 
was not to be trusted. Cinna replied that these con- 
siderations of Sertorius were sound, but that for his 
part he had perplexing scruples about rejecting 
Marius after having himself invited him to join their 
cause. To this Sertorius answered: “Indeed, I for 
for my part thought that Marius was come of his own 
accord into Italy, and so I was trying to discover 
what was advantageous in the matter; but in thy 
case it was not well to deliberate at all after the 
arrival of one whom thou thyself didst ask to come ; 
nay, thou shouldst have received and employed him, 


1 In 87 B.c. Cf. the Afarius, xli. 1. 
2 Cf. the Marius, xli. 2 ff. 
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1 That is, when the party of Sulla and the senate ceased to 
resist and Rome had surrendered. 
2 Cf. the Marius, xliv. 6. 3 In 86 B.c. 
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since a pledge leaves room for no discussion.’’ So 
Cinna sent for Marius, the army was divided into 
three parts, and the three men held command. 

When the war had been brought to an end,! Cinna 
and Marius were filled with insolence and all bitter- 
ness, and made the evils of war appear as gold to the 
Romans; Sertorius alone, as we are told, neither 
killed any one to gratify his anger, nor waxed inso- 
lent with victory, but actually rebuked Marius, and 
by private interviews and entreaties made Cinna 
more moderate. And finally, there were the slaves 
whom Marius had used as allies during the war and as 
body-guards of his tyranny. They had thus become 
powerful and rich, partly by the permission and under 
the orders of Marius, and partly through their lawless 
and violent treatment of their masters, whom they 
would slay, and then lie with their masters’ wives, 
and outrage their masters’ children. Such a state 
of things Sertorius felt to be unendurable, and there- 
fore when the slaves were all encamped together he 
had them shot down with javelins, and they were as 
many as four thousand in number.’ 

VI. But presently Marius died ;3 and shortly after- 
wards Cinna was murdered ;* and the younger Marius, 
against the wishes of Sertorius and contrary to the 
laws, assumed the consulship ;° and such men as 
Carbo, Norbanus, and Scipio were unsuccessfully op- 
posing Sulla’s advance upon Rome; and the cause of 
the popular party was being ruined and lost, partly 
through the cowardice and weakness of its generals, 
and partly by treachery ; and there was no reason 
why Sertorius should remain to see matters go from 
bad to worse owing to the inferior judgement of those 


4 In 84B.c. Cf. the Pompey, chapter v. 5 In 82 B.c. 
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who had superior power. And finally, Sulla en- 
camped near Scipio and made friendly overtures, 
assuming that peace was to be made, and proceeded 
to corrupt his army.! Sertorius warned Scipio of 
this plainly, but could not persuade him. At last, 
therefore, altogether despairing of the city, he set 
out for Spain, in order that, in case he should succeed 
in firmly establishing his power there, he might 
afford a refuge to those of his friends who were 
worsted at Rome. 

After encountering grievous storms in mountainous 
regions, he was asked by the Barbarians to pay them 
tribute and purchase his passage. His companions 
were indignant, and considered it a terrible thing for 
a Roman pro-consul to render tribute to pestilent 
Barbarians ; but Sertorius made light of what they 
thought a disgrace, and with the remark that he was 
purchasing time, than which nothing is more precious 
to a man bent on great achievements, he pacified the 
Barbarians with money, and then hastened on and 
took possession of Spain. He found its peoples strong 
in numbers and in fighting men, and since the rapacity 
and insolence of the Roman officials sent thither from 
time to time had made them hostile to the empire in 
all its aspects, he tried to win them over, the chiefs 
by his personal intercourse with them, the masses by 
a remission of taxes. His greatest popularity, how- 
ever, was won by ridding them of the necessity of 
furnishing quarters for soldiers ; for he compelled his 
soldiers to fix their winter-quarters in the suburbs of 
the cities, and he himself was first to pitch his tent 
there. However, he did not rely wholly on the 
goodwill of the Barbarians, but he armed all the 


1 Cf. the Sulla, xxviii. 1-3. 
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Roman settlers of the country who were of mili- 
tary age, and by undertaking the construction of 
all sorts of engines of war and the building of 
triremes, kept the cities well in hand, being mild 
in the affairs of peace, but showing himself formid- 
able by the preparations which he made against his 
enemies. 

VII. When he learned that Sulla was master of 
Rome,! and that the party of Marius and Carbo was 
on the way to ruin, he expected that an army with a 
commander would come at once to fight the issue 
out with him. He therefore sent Julius Salinator 
with six thousand men-at-arms to bar the passage of 
the Pyrenees. And not long afterwards Caius Annius 
was sent out by Sulla, and seeing that Julius could 
not be assailed, he knew not what to do, and sat idly 
down at the base of the mountains. But a certain 
Calpurnius, surnamed Lanarius, treacherously killed 
Julius, whose soldiers then abandoned the heights of 
the Pyrenees; whereupon Annius crossed over and 
advanced with a large force, routing all opposition. 
Sertorius, not being able to cope with him, took 
refuge with three thousand men in New Carthage ; 
there he embarked his forces, crossed the sea, and 
landed in the country of the Maurusii, in Africa. 
But while his soldiers were getting water and were 
off their guard, the Barbarians fell upon them, and 
after losing many men, Sertorius sailed back again 
to Spain. From this shore too he was repulsed, but 
after being joined by some Cilician piratical vessels 
he attacked the island of Pityussa, overpowered the 
guard which Annius had set there, and effected a 
landing. After a short time, however, Annius came 


1 In 82 B.c, 
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with numerous ships and five thousand men-at-arms, 
and with him Sertorius attempted to fight a decisive 
naval battle, although the vessels which he had were 
light and built for speed rather than for fighting. 
But the sea ran high with a strong west wind, and 
the greater part of the vessels of Sertorius, owing to 
their lightness, were driven aslant upon the rocky 
shore, while he himself, with a few ships, excluded 
from the open sea by the storm, and from the land 
by the enemy, was tossed about for ten days in a 
battle with adverse waves and fierce surges, and 
with difficulty held his own. 

VIII. But the wind subsided and he was borne 
along to certain scattered and waterless islands, where 
he spent the night; then, setting out from there, and 
passing through the strait of Cadiz, he kept the 
outer coast of Spain on the right and landed a little 
above the mouths of the river Baetis, which empties 
into the Atlantic sea and has given its name to the 
adjacent parts of Spain. 

Here he fell in with some sailors who had recently 
come back from the Atlantic Islands.!. These are 
two in number, separated by a very narrow strait ; 
they are ten thousand furlongs distant from Africa, 
and are called the Islands of the Blest. They enjoy 
moderate rains at long intervals, and winds which for 
the most part are soft and precipitate dews, so that 
the islands not only have a rich soil which is excellent 
for plowing and planting, but also produce a natural 
fruit that is plentiful and wholesome enough to feed, 
without toil or trouble, a leisure folk. Moreover, an 


1 Perhaps Madeira and Porto Santo, though these are forty 
miles apart. Features of the Canary Islands have doubtless 
crept into the description. 
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air that is salubrious, owing to the climate and the 
moderate changes in the seasons, prevails on the 
islands. For the north and east winds which blow 
out from our part of the world plunge into fathomless 
space, and, owing to the distance, dissipate them- 
selves and lose their power before they reach the 
islands; while the south and west winds that en- 
velope the islands from the sea sometimes bring in 
their train soft and intermittent showers, but for the 
most part cool them with moist breezes and gently 
nourish the soil. Therefore a firm belief has made 
its way, even to the Barbarians, that here is the 
Elysian Field and the abode of the blessed, of which 
Homer sang. 

IX. When Sertorius heard this tale, he was seized 
with an amazing desire to dwell in the islands and 
live in quiet, freed from tyranny and wars that would 
never end. The Cilicians, however, who did not 
want peace or leisure, but wealth and spoils, when 
they were aware of his desire, sailed away to Africa, 
to restore Ascalis the son of Iphtha to the throne of 
Maurusia. Nevertheless Sertorius did not despair, 
but resolved to go to the aid of those who were fighting 
against Ascalis, in order that his followers might get 
some fresh ground for hope and occasion for new 
enterprise, and so might remain together in spite of 
their difficulties. The Maurusians were glad to have 
him come, and he set himself to work, defeated Ascalis 
in battle, and laid siege to him. Moreover, when 
Sulla sent out Paccianus with an army to give aid to 
Ascalis, Sertorius joined battle with Paccianus and 
slew him, won over his soldiers after their defeat, 


1 Odyssey, iv. 563-568. 
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and forced to a surrender the city of Tingis, 
into which Ascalis and his brethen had fled for 
refuge. 

In this city the Libyans say that Antaeus is buried ; 
and Sertorius had his tomb dug open, the great size 
of which made him disbelieve the Barbarians. But 
when he came upon the body and found it to be sixty 
cubits long, as they tell us, he was dumbfounded, and 
after performing a sacrifice filled up the tomb again, 
and joined in magnifying its traditions and honours. 
Now, the people of Tingis have a myth that after the 
death of Antaeus, his wife, Tinga, consorted with 
Heracles, and that Sophax was the fruit of this union, 
who became king of the country and named a city 
which he founded after his mother; also that Sophax 
had a son, Diodorus, to whom many of the Libyan 
peoples became subject, since he had a Greek army 
composed of the Olbianians and Mycenaeans who 
were settled in those parts by Heracles. But this 
tale must be ascribed to a desire to gratify Juba, of 
all kings the most devoted to historical enquiry ; for 
his ancestors are said to have been descendants of 
Sophax and Diodorus. 

Sertorius, then, having made himself master of the 
whole country, did no wrong to those who were his 
suppliants and put their trust in him, but restored to 
them both property and cities and government, 
receiving only what was right and fair in free gifts 
from them. 

X. As he was deliberating whither to turn his 
efforts next, the Lusitanians sent ambassadors and 
invited him to be theirleader. They were altogether 
lacking in a commander of great reputation and ex- 
perience as they faced the terror of the Roman arms, 
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and they entrusted themselves to him, and to him 
alone, when they learned about his character from 
those who had been with him. And it is said that 
Sertorius was no easy victim either of pleasure or 
of fear, but that he was naturally unterrified in the 
face of danger, and bore prosperity with moderation ; 
in straightforward fighting he was as bold as any 
commander of his time, while in all military ac- 
tivities demanding stealth and the power to seize 
an advantage in securing strong positions or in 
crossing rivers, where speed, deceit, and, if neces- 
sary, falsehood are required, he was an expert of 
the highest ability. Moreover, while he showed him- 
self generous in rewarding deeds of valour, he used 
moderation in punishing transgressions. And yet, 
in the last part of his life, the savage and vindictive 
treatment which he bestowed upon his hostages! 
would seem to show that his mildness was not natural 
to him, but was worn as a garment, from calculation, 
as necessity required. In my opinion, however, a 
virtue that is sincere and based upon reason can never 
by any fortune be converted into its opposite, although 
it is true that excellent principles and natures, when 
impaired by great and undeserved calamities, may 
possibly change their character as the guiding genius 
changes. And this, I think, was the case with 
Sertorius when fortune at last began to forsake him ; 
as his cause grew hopeless he became harsh toward 
those who did him wrong. 

XI. However, at the time of which I speak he set 
out from Africa on the invitation of the Lusitanians. 
These he proceeded to organize at once, acting as 
their general with full powers, and he brought the 
neighbouring parts of Spain into subjection. Most 


1 See chapter xxv. 4. 27 
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of the people joined him of their own accord, owing 
chiefly to his mildness and efficiency ; but sometimes 
he also betook himself to cunning devices of his own 
for deceiving and charming them. The chief one of 
these, certainly, was the device of the doe, which 
was as follows. 

Spanus, a plebeian who lived in the country, came 
upon a doe which had newly yeaned and was trying 
to escape the hunters. The mother he could not 
overtake, but the fawn—and he was struck with its 
unusual colour, for it was entirely white—he pursued 
and caught. And since, as it chanced, Sertorius had 
taken up his quarters in that region, and gladly re- 
ceived everything in the way of game or produce that 
was brought him as a gift, and made kindly returns 
to those who did him such favours, Spanus brought 
the fawn and gave it to him. Sertorius accepted it, 
and at the moment felt only the ordinary pleasure in 
a gift; but in time, after he had made the animal so 
tame and gentle that it obeyed his call, accompanied 
him on his walks, and did not mind the crowds and 
all the uproar of camp life, he gradually tried to 
give the doe a religious importance by declaring that 
she was a gift of Diana, and solemnly alleged that 
she revealed many hidden things to him, knowing 
that the Barbarians were naturally an easy prey to 
superstition. He also added such devices as these. 
Whenever he had secret intelligence that the enemy 
had made an incursion into the territory which he 
commanded, or were trying to bring a city to revolt 
from him, he would pretend that the doe had con- 
versed with him in his dreams, bidding him hold his 
forces in readiness. Again, when he got tidings of 
some victory won by his generals, he would hide the 
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1 Aevxcoy the conjecture of Sint.?, after Amyot, for the MS. 
kat Aovciov; Reiske, followed by Sint.! and Bekker, read 
KaAoulouor. 
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messenger, and bring forth the doe wearing garlands 
for the receipt of glad tidings, exhorting his men to 
be of good cheer and to sacrifice to the gods, assured 
that they were to learn of some good fortune. 

XII. By these devices he made the people tractable, 
and so found them more serviceable for all his plans ; 
they believed that they were led, not by the mortal 
wisdom of a foreigner, but by a god. At the same 
time events also brought witness to this belief by 
reason of the extraordinary growth of the power of 
Sertorius. For with the twenty-six hundred men 
whom he called Romans, and a motley band of seven 
hundred Libyans who crossed over into Lusitania with 
him, to whom he added four thousand Lusitanian 
targeteers and seven hundred horsemen, he waged 
war with four Roman generals, under whom were a 
hundred and twenty thousand footmen, six thousand 
horsemen, two thousand bowmen and slingers, and 
an untold number of cities, while he himself had 
at first only twenty all told. But nevertheless, from 
so weak and slender a beginning, he not only sub- 
dued great nations and took many cities, but was also 
victorious over the generals sent against him : Cotta 
he defeated in a sea-fight in the straits near Mellaria ; 
Fufidius, the governor of Baetica, he routed on the 
banks of the Baetis with the slaughter of two 
thousand Roman soldiers ; Lucius Domitius, who was 
pro-consul of the other Spain,! was defeated at the 
hands of his quaestor; Thoranius, another of the 
commanders sent out by Metellus with an army, he 
slew; and on Metellus himself, the greatest Roman 


1 Spain was divided into two provinces, Hispania Citerior 
(Hither) and Hispania Ulterior (Further), or Eastern and 
Western Spain. Fufidius was pro-consul of Western Spain. 
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of the time and held in highest repute, he inflicted 
many defeats and reduced him to so great straits 
that Lucius Manlius came from Gallia Narbonensis 
to help him, and Pompey the Great was hurriedly 
dispatched from Rome with an army. 

For Metellus was at his wits’ end. He was carrying 
on war with a man of daring who evaded every kind 
of open fighting, and who made all manner of shifts 
and changes, owing to the light equipment and 
agility of his Iberian soldiers ; whereas he himself had 
been trained in regular contests of heavy-armed 
troops, and was wont to command a ponderous and 
immobile phalanx,! which, for repelling and over- 
powering an enemy at close quarters, was most 
excellently trained, but for climbing mountains, for 
dealing with the incessant pursuits and flights of men 
as light as the winds, and for enduring hunger and 
a life without fire or tent, as their enemies did, it 
was worthless. 

XIII. Besides this, Metellus was now getting 
on in years, and was somewhat inclined also, by 
this time, to an easy and luxurious mode of life 
after his many and great contests ; whereas his op- 
ponent, Sertorius, was full of mature vigour, and had a 
body which was wonderfully constituted for strength, 
speed, and plain living. For in excessive drinking 
he would not indulge even in his hours of ease, and 
he was wont to endure great toils, long marches, and 
continuous wakefulness, content with meagre and 
indifferent food; moreover, since he was always 
wandering about or hunting when he had leisure 
for it, he obtained an acquaintance with every way 


1 Cf. the Pompey, xvii. 2. 
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of escape for a fugitive, or of surrounding an enemy 
under pursuit, in places both accessible and inac- 
cessible. The result was, therefore, that Metellus, by 
being kept from fighting, suffered all the harm which 
visits men who are defeated; while Sertorius, by 
flying, had the advantages of men who pursue. For 
he would cut off his opponent’s supply of water and 
prevent his foraging; if the Romans advanced, he 
would get out of their way, and if they settled down 
in camp, he would harass them; if they besieged a 
place, he would come up and put them under siege 
in their turn by depriving them of supplies. At last 
the Roman soldiers were in despair, and when Ser- 
torius challenged Metellus to single combat, they 
cried aloud and bade him fight, general with general, 
and Roman with Roman, and when he declined, they 
mocked at him. But Metellus laughed at all this, 
and he was right ; for a general, as Theophrastus says, 
should die the death of a general, not that of a common 
targeteer. Then, seeing that the Langobritae were 
giving no slight assistance to Sertorius, and that their 
city could easily be taken for lack of water (since 
they had but one well inthe city, and the streams in 
the suburbs and along the walls would be in the power — 
of any besieger), Metellus came against the city, 
intending to complete the siege in two days, since 
there was no water there. On this account, too, he 
had given orders to his soldiers to take along provisions 
for only five days. But Sertorius quickly came to the 
rescue and ordered two thousand skins to be filled 
with water, offering for each skin a considerable sum 
of money. Many Iberians and many Maurusians 
volunteered for the work, and after selecting men 
who were both sturdy and swift of foot, he sent them 
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by a route through the mountains, with orders that 
when they had delivered the skins to the people in the 
city, they should secretly convey away the unservice- 
able mass of the population, in order that the water 
might suffice for the actual defenders of the city. 
When Metellus learned that this had been done, he 
was annoyed, since his soldiers had already consumed 
their provisions, and sent out Aquinus, at the head 
of six thousand men, to forage. But Sertorius learned 
of this and set an ambush of three thousand men in 
the road by which Aquinus was to return. These 
sallied forth from a shady ravine and attacked Aquinus 
in the rear, while Sertorius himself assailed him in 
front, routed him, slew some of his men, and took 
some of them prisoners. Aquinus, after losing both 
his armour and his horse, got back to Metellus, 
who then retired disgracefully, much flouted by the 
Iberians. 

XIV. In consequence of these successes Sertorius 
was admired and loved by the Barbarians, and 
especially because by introducing Roman arms and 
formations and signals he did away with their frenzied 
and furious displays of courage, and converted their 
forces into an army, instead of a huge band of robbers. 
Still further, he used gold and silver without stint for 
the decoration of their helmets and the ornamen- 
tation of their shields, and by teaching them to 
wear flowered cloaks and tunics, and furnishing them 
with the means to do this, and sharing their love 
of beautiful array, he won the hearts of all. But 
most of all were they captivated by what he did with 
their boys. Those of the highest birth, namely, he 
collected together from the various peoples, at Osca, 
a large city, and set over them teachers of Greek and 
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Roman learning ; thus in reality he made hostages of 
them, while ostensibly he was educating them, with 
the assurance that when they became men he would 
give them a share in administration and authority. 
So the fathers were wonderfully pleased to see their 
sons, in purple-bordered togas, very decorously going 
to their schools, and Sertorius paying their fees for 
them, holding frequent examinations, distributing 
prizes to the deserving, and presenting them with the 
golden necklaces which the Romans call “bullae.” 
It was the custom among the Iberians for those who 
were stationed about their leader to die with him if 
he fell, and the Barbarians in those parts call this a 
“ consecration.”’ Now, the other commanders had few 
such shield-bearers and companions, but Sertorius was 
attended by many thousands of men who had thus 
consecrated themselves to death. And we are told 
that when his army had been defeated at a certain 
city and the enemy were pressing upon them, the 
Iberians, careless of themselves, rescued Sertorius, 
and taking him on their shoulders one after another, 
carried him to the walls, and only when their leader 
was in safety, did they betake themselves to flight, 
each man for himself. 

XV. And not only were the Iberians eager to 
serve under him, but also the soldiers who came 
from Italy. At any rate, when Perpenna Vento, 
who belonged to the same party as Sertorius, came 
to Spain with much money and a large force, and 
was determined to wage war on his own account 
against Metellus, his soldiers were displeased, and 
there was much talk in the camp about Sertorius, to 
the annoyance of Perpenna, who was puffed up over 
his high birth and his wealth. However, when word 
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came that Pompey was crossing the Pyrenees, the 
soldiers caught up their arms and snatched up their 
standards and made an outcry against Perpenna, 
ordering him to lead them to Sertorius, and threaten- 
ing, if he did not, to abandon him and go by them- 
selves to a man who was able to save himself and 
save those under him. So Perpenna yielded and 
led them off, and joined Sertorius with fifty-three 
cohorts. 

XVI. Sertorius, then, since all the peoples within 
the river Ebro were unitedly taking up his cause, had 
an army of great numbers, for men were all the while 
coming to him in streams from every quarter; but 
he was troubled by their barbaric lack of discipline and 
their overconfidence, since they called loudly upon 
him to attack the enemy and were impatient at his 
delay, and he therefore tried to pacify them by 
arguments. But when he saw that they were 
impatient and inclined to force their wishes upon 
him unseasonably, he let them take their way and 
permitted them to have an engagement with the 
enemy in which he hoped that they would not be 
altogether crushed, but would be severely handled, 
and so made more obedient for the future. Matters 
turning out as he expected, he came to their aid, 
gave them refuge in their flight, and brought them 
safely back to their camp. And now he wished 
to take away their dejection. So after a few days 
he called a general assembly and introduced before 
it two horses, one utterly weak and already quite 
old, the other large-sized and strong, with a tail 
that was astonishing for the thickness and beauty 
of its hair. By the side of the feeble horse stood a 
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man who was tall and robust, and by the side of 
the powerful horse another man, small and of a con- 
temptible appearance. At a signal given them, the 
strong man seized the tail of his horse with both 
hands and tried to pull it towards him with all his 
might, as though he would tear it off; but the weak 
man began to pluck out the hairs in the tail of the 
strong horse one by one. The strong man gave him- 
self no end of trouble to no purpose, made the 
spectators laugh a good deal, and then gave up his 
attempt ; but the weak man, in a trice and with no 
trouble, stripped his horse’s tail of its hair. Then 
Sertorius rose up and said: “Ye see, men of my 
allies, that perseverance is more efficacious than 
violence, and that many things which cannot be 
mastered when they stand together yield when one 
masters them little by little. For irresistible is the 
force of continuity, by virtue of which advancing Time 
subdues and captures every power; and Time is a 
kindly ally for all who judiciously accept the 
opportunities which he offers, but a most bitter enemy 
for all who urge matters on unseasonably.”} By 
contriving from time to time such exhortations for 
the Barbarians, Sertorius taught them to watch for 
their opportunities. 

XVII. But of all his military exploits that which 
he performed in dealing with the people called 
Characitani is admired as much as any. They are a 
people beyond the river Tagonius, and they do not 
dwell in cities or villages, but on a large and lofty 
hill containing caves and hollows in the cliffs which 
look towards the north. The whole country at the 
base of the hill abounds in white clay and a soil that 


1 The story is told also in Valerius Maximus, vii. 3, 6. 
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is porous and crumbly ; it is not firm enough to bear 
the tread of man, and spreads far about if only slightly 
stirred, like unslaked lime or ashes. These Barbarians, 
then, whenever they were afraid of war, would hide 
themselves in their caves, take all their plunder in 
with them, and keep quiet, for they could not be 
taken by force ; and at the time of which I speak, when 
Sertorius had retired before Metellus and encamped 
at the base of their hill, they thought scornfully of 
him as a vanquished man, and he, either out of anger, 
or because he did not wish to be thought a fugitive, 
at break of day rode up to the place and inspected 
it. There was no attacking it anywhere, but as he 
was wandering about to no purpose and indulging in 
empty threats, he saw that dust from the soil which I 
have described was being carried up against the 
Barbarians in great quantities by the wind. For the 
caves, as I have said, faced the north, and the wind 
which blows from that quarter (some call it Caecias) 
is the most prevalent and the strongest of the winds 
in that country, being a confluent of winds from 
watery plains and snow-covered mountains; and at this 
time particularly, which was the height of summer, it 
was strong, was fed by the melting snows of northern 
regions, and blew most delightfully with continual 
refreshment for man and beast all day. So, reflecting 
on these things and getting information about them 
from the natives of the country, Sertorius ordered his 
soldiers to take some of the loose and ashy soil that I 
have described, carry it directly opposite the hill, and 
make a heap of it there. This the Barbarians con- 
jectured to be a mound raised for assaulting them, 
and jeered at their enemy. On that day, then, the 
soldiers of Sertorius worked until night, and were 
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then led back to camp. But when the next day came, 
at first a gentle breeze arose, stirring up the lightest 
portions of the gathered soil and scattering them like 
chaff ; then, when Caecias was blowing strong with the 
mounting of the sun and covering the hills with dust, 
the soldiers came and stirred up the mound of earth 
to the bottom and broke up the lumps, while some 
actually drove their horses back and forth through it, 
throwing up the loosened earth and giving it to the 
wind to carry. Then the wind caught up all the 
earth thus broken and stirred and threw it up against 
the dwellings of the Barbarians, which opened so as 
to admit Caecias. And the Barbarians, since their 
caves had no other inlet for air than that against 
which the wind was dashing, were quickly blinded, 
and quickly choked, too, as they tried to inhale an 
air that was harsh and mingled with great quantities 
of dust. Therefore, after holding out with difficulty 
for two days, on the third day they surrendered, there- 
by adding not so much to the power as to the fame 
of Sertorius, since by his skill he had subdued what 
could not be taken by arms. 

XVIII. Well, then, as long as he carried on the 
war with Metellus as his antagonist, he was thought 
to be successful for the most part because, owing to 
great age and natural slowness, Metellus could not 
cope with a man who was bold and headed a force 
composed of robbers rather than soldiers ; but when 
Pompey also crossed the Pyrenees and became his 
antagonist,! and each of them had offered and 
accepted every test of a general’s powers, and 
Sertorius had the advantage in counter-planning and 
watchfulness, then indeed it was noised abroad as far 


1 In 76 B.c. 
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as Rome that he was the ablest general of his time in 
the conduct of a war. For the fame of Pompey was by 
no means inconsiderable, nay, at this time his reputa- 
tion was in most vigorous flower in consequence of the 
valiant deeds which he performed in the cause of Sulla, 
deeds for which he was given the surname of 
“ Magnus” (that is, Great) by Sulla, and received the 
honours of a triumph while he was still beardless. 
Therefore, too, many of the cities which were subject 
to Sertorius turned their eyes towards Pompey and felt 
inclined to change their allegiance ; they ceased to do 
this, however, after the disaster at Lauron, which 
happened contrary to all expectation. 

For Sertorius was besieging that city, and Pompey 
came to its assistance with all his forces. Now 
there was a hill which was thought to afford a 
good command of the city, and this hill Sertorius 
strove to seize in advance, while Pompey sought to 
prevent him. But Sertorius got there first, where- 
upon Pompey, taking position with his army, was 
delighted with the way things had turned out, 
believing that Sertorius was caught between the city 
and his adversary’s forces ; he also sent a messenger 
in to the people of Lauron bidding them be of good 
cheer and take seats along their walls for the spectacle 
of Sertorius undergoing siege. When Sertorius heard 
of this, he gave a laugh, and said that to Sulla’s pupil 
(for thus he was wont to style Pompey in jest) he 
himself would give a lesson, namely, that a general 
must look behind him rather than in front of him. 
As he said this, he pointed out to his beleaguered 
troops six thousand men-at-arms whom he had left 
behind at their former camp, from which he had sallied 
forth to seize the hill; these, in case Pompey moved 
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1 Tovplay Sintenis*, after Ukert; Sintenis', Coraés and 
Bekker have Tovrriay. The MSS. reading is uncertain. 
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against the occupants of the hill, were to fall upon 
his rear. Pompey also became aware of this all too 
late, and did not venture to attack Sertorius for fear 
of being surrounded, but he was ashamed to go away 
and leave the people of the city in their peril, and so 
was compelled to sit there quietly and see them 
ruined; for the Barbarians gave up all hope and 
surrendered to Sertorius. Sertorius spared their 
lives and let them all go, but he burned down their 
city,1 not because he was angry or cruel, for he 
appears to have given way to passion less than any 
other general, but to put to shame and confusion the 
admirers of Pompey, in order that it might be said 
among the Barbarians that though he was near at hand 
and all but warming himself at the flames of an allied 
city, he did not come to its relief. 

XIX. It is true that Sertorius suffered several 
defeats, and yet he always kept himself and his own 
forces undefeated, and got his crushing blows where 
other generals than he were in command ; and from 
the way in which he repaired his defeats he was more 
admired than the victorious generals opposed to him, 
as, for instance, in the battle on the Sucro against 
Pompey, and, again, in the battle near Turia against 
both Pompey and Metellus. Now, the battle on the 
Sucro? is said to have been precipitated by Pompey, 
in order that Metellus might not share in the victory. 
Sertorius, too, wished to fight the issue out with 
Pompey before Metellus came up, and therefore 
drew out his forces when evening was already at 
hand, and began the engagement, thinking that, 
since his enemies were strangers and unacquainted 
with the region, darkness would be a hindrance to 


1 Cf. the Pompey, xviii. 3. 


2 Cf. the Pompey, chapter xix. 51 
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them either in flight or in pursuit. When the fight- 
ing was at close quarters, it happened that Sertorius 
was not himself engaged with Pompey at first, but 
with Afranius, who commanded Pompey’s left, while 
Sertorius himself was stationed on the right. Hearing, 
however, that those of his men who were engaged 
with Pompey were yielding before his onset and be- 
ing worsted, he put his right wing in command of other 
generals, and hastened himself to the help of the 
wing that was suffering defeat. Those of his men 
who were already in retreat he rallied, those who 
were still keeping their ranks he encouraged, then 
charged anew upon Pompey, who was pursuing, and 
put his men to a great rout, in which Pompey also 
-came near being killed, was actually wounded, and 
had a marvellous escape. For the Libyans with 
Sertorius, after getting Pompey’s horse, which had 
golden decorations and was covered with costly 
trappings, were so busy distributing the booty and 
quarrelling with one another over it, that they 
neglected the pursuit. Afranius, however, as soon as 
Sertorius had gone off to the other wing with aid and 
succour, routed his opponents and drove them head- 
long into their camp; and dashing in with the fugi- 
tives, it being now dark, he began to plunder, knowing 
nothing of Pompey’s flight and having no power to 
keep his soldiers from their pillaging. But mean- 
while Sertorius came back from his victory on the 
other wing, and falling upon the straggling and con- 
fused soldiers of Afranius, slew great numbers of 
them. In the morning, moreover, he armed his 
troops and came out for battle; then, learning that 
Metellus was near, he broke up his array and 
decamped, saying: “ But as for this boy, if that old 
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woman had not come up, I should have given him a 
sound beating and sent him back to Rome.”’ 

XX. He was now greatly disheartened because that 
doe of his! was nowhere to be found; for he was thus 
deprived of a wonderful contrivance for influencing 
the Barbarians, who at this time particularly stood in 
need of encouragement. Soon, however,some men 
who were roaming about at night on other errands 
came upon the doe, recognized her by her colour, 
and caught her. When Sertorius heard of it he 
promised to give the men a large sum of money if 
they would tell no one of the capture, and after con- 
cealing the doe and allowing several days to pass, he 
came forth with a glad countenance and proceeded 
to the tribunal, telling the leaders of the Barbarians 
that the Deity was foretelling him in his dreams some 
great good fortune. Then he ascended the tribunal 
and began to deal with the applicants. And now the 
doe was released by her keepers at a point close by, 
spied Sertorius, and bounded joyfully towards the 
tribunal, and standing by his side put her head in his 
lap and licked his hand, as she had been wont to do 
before. Sertorius returned her caresses appropriately 
and even shed a few tears, whereupon the bystanders 
were struck with amazement at first, and then, con- 
vinced that Sertorius was a marvellous man and dear 
to the gods, escorted him with shouts and clapping 
of hands to his home, and were full of confidence 
and good hopes. 

XXI. In the plains of Saguntum, after he had 
reduced his enemies to the greatest straits, he was 
forced to give them battle when they came out for 
plunder and forage. Both sides fought splendidly. 
Memmius, the most capable of Pompey’s generals, 

1 Cf. chapter xi. 55 
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fell in the thickest of the battle, and Sertorius was 
carrying all before him, and, with great slaughter of 
the enemy who still held together, was forcing his 
way towards Metellus himself. Then Metellus, who 
was holding his ground with a vigour that belied his 
years, and fighting gloriously, was struck by a spear. 
All the Romans who saw or heard of this were seized 
with shame at the thought of deserting their com- 
mander, and at the same time were filled with rage 
against the enemy. So, after they had covered 
Metellus with their shields and carried him out of 
danger, they stoutly drove the Iberians back. Victory 
had now changed sides, and therefore Sertorius, con- 
triving a safe retreat for his men and devising the 
quiet assembly of another force for himself, took 
refuge in a strong city among the mountains, and 
there began to repair the walls and strengthen the 
gates, although his purpose was anything rather than 
to stand a siege. But he completely deceived his 
enemies; for they sat down to invest him and ex- 
pected to take the place without difficulty, and thus 
suffered the Barbarians who were in flight to escape, 
and took no heed of the force that was being collected 
anew for Sertorius. And collected it was, after 
Sertorius had sent officers to the cities, with orders 
that as soon as they had a large body of troops, they 
should send a messenger to him. Then, when the 
cities sent their messengers, he cut his way through 
the enemy with no trouble and effected a junction 
with his new troops; and so once more he ad- 
vanced upon the enemy with large reinforcements 
and began to cut off their land supplies by means of 
ambuscades, flank movements, and swift marches in 
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every direction, and their maritime supplies by be- 
setting the coast with piratical craft; so that the 
Roman generals were compelled to separate, Metellus 
retiring into Gaul, and Pompey spending the winter 
among the Vaccaei. Here he suffered much from 
lack of supplies, and wrote to the senate that he 
would bring his army home unless they sent him 
money, since he had already exhausted his own re- 
sources in his war for the defence of Italy.1_ Indeed, 
this story was prevalent in Rome, that Sertorius 
would come back to Italy before Pompey did. To 
such straits were the first and ablest generals of the 
time reduced by the skill of Sertorius. 
XXII. And Metellus also made it clear that he 
was afraid of Sertorius and considered him a great 
leader. For he made proclamation that to any 
Roman who should kill Sertorius he would give a 
hundred talents of silver and twenty thousand acres 
of land, and to any exile, freedom to return to Rome ; 
implying his despair of openly defeating the man by 
this attempt to purchase his betrayal. Moreover, 
after a victory which he once won over Sertorius he 
was so elated and delighted with his success that his 
soldiers saluted him as Imperator and the cities 
celebrated his visits to them with altars and sacrifices. 
Nay, it is said that he suffered wreaths to be bound 
upon his head and accepted invitations to stately 
banquets, at which he wore a triumphal robe as he 
drank his wine, while Victories, made to move by 
machinery, descended and distributed golden trophies 
and wreaths, and choirs of boys and women sang hymns 
of victory in his praise. For this it was natural that 
men should laugh at him, since, while calling 


1 Cf. the Pompey, xx. 1. 
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Sertorius a runaway slave of Sulla and a remnant of 
the routed party of Carbo, he was so puffed up with 
pride and overjoyed merely because he had won an 
advantage over Sertorius and Sertorius had retired 
before him. 

But the magnanimity of Sertorius showed itself, 
firstly, in his giving the name of senate to the senators 
who fled from Rome and joined his cause, appointing 
quaestors and praetors from their number, and making 
all such arrangements in accordance with the customs 
of his country ; and, secondly, in his using the arms, 
wealth, and cities of the Iberians without even pre- 
tending to yield to the Iberians themselves a portion 
of the supreme power, but selecting Roman generals 
and commanders over them, feeling that he was re- 
covering freedom for the Romans, and not strengthen- 
ing the inhabitants against the Romans. For he was 
a man who loved his country and had a strong desire 
to return home from exile. And yet in his misfortunes 
he played a brave man’s part and would not humble 
himself at all before his enemies; while as a victor he 
would send to Metellus and Pompey expressing his 
readiness to lay down his arms and lead the life of at 
private citizen if he could get the privilege of return- 
ing home, since, as he said, he preferred to live in 
Rome as her meanest citizen rather than to live in 
exile from his country and be called supreme ruler of 
all the rest of the world together. 

We are told that his desire for his native country 
was due in large measure to his attachment to his 
mother, by whom he was reared after his father’s 
death, and to whom he was entirely devoted. When 
his friends in Spain were inviting him to take the 


1 Cf. chapter ii. 1, 
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leadership there, he learned of the death of his 
mother, and almost died of grief. For seven days 
he lay prostrate in his tent without giving out a 
watchword or being seen by any of his friends, and 
it was only with difficulty that his fellow-generals 
and the men of like rank with him who surrounded 
his tent could force him to come forth and meet the 
soldiers and take part in their enterprises, which 
were moving on well. Therefore many people were 
led to think that he was a man of gentle temper 
and naturally disposed to a quiet life, but was 
practically forced against his wishes into the career 
of a soldier, where, not achieving safety, but being 
driven by his enemies to have recourse to arms, 
he encompassed himself with war as a necessary 
protection to his person. 

XXIII. His negotiations with Mithridates also 
gave proof of his magnanimity. For Mithridates, 
after the fall which Sulla gave him, rose up, as it 
were, for another wrestling bout and tried once more 
to get the province of Asia into his power. At this 


4 


time, too, the fame of Sertorius was already great 


and was travelling every whither, and sailors from 
the west had filled the kingdom of Pontus full of 
the tales about him, like so many foreign wares. 
Mithridates was therefore eager to send an em- 
bassy to him, and was incited thereto most of all by 
the foolish exaggerations of his flatterers. These 
likened Sertorius to Hannibal and Mithridates to 
Pyrrhus, and declared that the Romans, attacked 
on both sides, could not hold out against two such 
natures and forces combined, when the ablest of 
generals was in alliance with the greatest of kings. 
So Mithridates sent envoys to Iberia carrying letters 
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and oral propositions to Sertorius, the purport of 
which was that Mithridates for his part promised 
to furnish money and ships for the war, but 
demanded that Sertorius confirm him in the pos- 
session of the whole of Asia, which he had yielded 
to the Romans by virtue of the treaties made with 
Sulla. Sertorius assembled a council, which he 
called a senate, and here the rest urged him to 
accept the king’s proposals and be well content with 
them; for they were asked to grant a name and an 
empty title to what was not in their possession, and 
would receive therefor that of which they stood 
most in. need. Sertorius, however, would not con- 
sent to this. He said he had no objection to 
Mithridates taking Bithynia and Cappadocia, coun- 
tries used to kings and of no concern whatever 
to the Romans; but a province which Mithridates 
had taken away and held when it belonged in the 
justest manner to the Romans, from which he had 
been driven by Fimbria in war, and which he had 
renounced by treaty with Sulla,—this province 
Sertorius said he would not suffer to become the 
king’s again; for the Roman state must be in- 
creased by his exercise of power, and he must not 
exercise power at the expense of the state. For 
to a man of noble spirit victory is to be desired if 
it comes with honour, but with shame not even life + 
itself. 

XXIV. When this was reported to Mithridates he 
acted like one amazed; and we are told that he said 
to his friends: “ What terms, pray, will Sertorius im- 
pose when he is seated on the Palatine, if now, after 
he has been driven forth to the Atlantic sea, he sets 
bounds to our kingdom and threatens us with war if 
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we try to get Asia?” However,a treaty was actually 
made and ratified with oaths. Mithridates was to 
have Cappadocia and Bithynia, Sertorius sending him 
a general and soldiers, while Sertorius was to receive 
from Mithridates three thousand talents and forty 
ships. Accordingly, a general was sent to Asia by 
Sertorius, one of the senators who had taken refuge 
with him, Marcus Marius.! He was assisted by 
Mithridates in the capture of certain cities of Asia, and 
when he entered them with fasces and axes, Mithri- 
dates would follow him in person, voluntarily assuming 
second rank and the position of a vassal. Marius gave 
some of the cities their freedom, and wrote to others 
announcing their exemption from taxation by grace 
of Sertorius, so that Asia, which was once more 
harassed by the revenue-farmers and oppressed by 
the rapacity and arrogance of the soldiers quartered 
there, was all of a flutter with new hopes and yearned 
for the expected change of supremacy. 

XXV. But in Spain, as soon as the senators and 
men of equal rank about Sertorius felt confident that 
they were a match for their enemies and dismissed 
their fears, they were seized with envy and foolish 
jealousy of their leader. They were encouraged in 
these feelings by Perpenna, whose high birth filled 
him with vain aspirations for the chief command, and 
he would hold malevolent discourses in secret among 
his associates: ‘ What evil genius, pray, has seized 
us and is hurrying us from bad to worse? We would 
not consent to remain at home and do the bidding of 
Sulla when he was lord of all the earth and sea to- 
gether, but we came to this land of destruction with 
the idea of living like freemen, and are now 


1 Cf. the Luculus, viii. 5. 67 
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voluntarily slaves in the body-guard of Sertorius the 
exile, being a senate, a name jeered at by all who 
hear it, and submitting to no lesser insults, injunctions, 
and toils than Iberians and Lusitanians.” Most of his 
hearers, their minds infected with such sentiments as 
these, did not, indeed, openly desert Sertorius, be- 
cause they were in fear of his power; but they 
secretly tried to vitiate his enterprises, and abused 
the Barbarians with severe punishments and exac- 
tions, on the plea that Sertorius thus ordered. Conse- 
quently there were revolts and disturbances among the 
cities. And those who were sent to assuage and cure 
these disorders brought more wars to pass before they 
returned, and increased the existing insubordination, 
so that Sertorius laid aside his former clemency and 
mildness and wrought injustice upon the sons of the 
Iberians who were being educated at Osca,! killing 
some, and selling others into slavery. 

XXVI. Perpenna, accordingly, having now more 
accomplices in his attempt upon Sertorius, brought 
into their number Manlius also, one of those in high 
command. This Manlius was enamoured of a beau- 
tiful boy, and as a mark of his affection for him told 
him of the conspiracy, bidding him neglect his other 
lovers and devote himself to him alone, since within 
a few days he was to be a great personage. But the 
boy carried the tale to another one of his lovers, 
Aufidius, to whom he was more devoted. And 
Aufidius, on hearing the story, was astounded; for 
though he himself was a party to the conspiracy against 
Sertorius, he did not know that Manlius was. But since 
the boy mentioned by name Perpenna, Gracinus, 
and sundry others of those whom Aufidius knew to 


1 Cf. chapter xiv. 2 f. 
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be among the conspirators, Aufidius was confounded, 
and after making light of the story to the boy and 
exhorting him to despise Manlius as an empty brag- 
gart, he himself went to Perpenna, told him of the 
sharpness of the crisis and of their peril, and urged him 
to attempt the deed. The conspirators were per- 
suaded, and after providing a man to act as the bearer 
of letters, they introduced him to Sertorius. His 
letters made known a victory of one of the generals 
serving under Sertorius, and a great slaughter of 
the enemy. At this Sertorius was overjoyed and 
offered a sacrifice of glad tidings, during which Per- 
penna proposed a banquet for him and his friends 
who were present (and these were of the conspiracy), 
and after much entreaty persuaded him to come. 
Now, the suppers at which Sertorius was present 
were always marked by restraint and decorum, since 
he would not consent to see or hear anything that 
was disgraceful, but held his associates to the practice 
of indulging only in mirth and merriment that was 
decorous and restrained. On this occasion, however, 
when the drinking was well under way, the guests, 
seeking occasion for a quarrel, openly indulged in 
dissolute language, and, pretending to be drunk, 
committed many indecencies, with the hope of 
angering Sertorius. But he, either because he was 
vexed at their disorderly conduct, or because he had 
become aware of their purpose from the boldness of 
their talk and their unwonted contempt for his 
wishes, changed his posture on the couch and threw 
himself upon his back, as though he neither heard 
nor regarded them. But when Perpenna, after taking 
a-cup of wine in his hands, dropped it as he was 
drinking and made a clatter with it, which was 
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their signal, Antonius, who reclined above Sertorius 
on the couch, smote him with his sword. Sertorius 
turned at the blow and would have risen with his 
assailant, but Antonius fell upon his chest and seized 
both his hands, so that he could make no defence 
even, and died from the blows of many. 

XXVII. Well, then, most of the Iberians imme- 
diately went away, sent ambassadors to Pompey and 
Metellus, and delivered themselves up to them; but 
those who remained Perpenna took under his com- 
mand and attempted to do something. After using 
the materials provided by Sertorius just enough to 
cut asorry figure and make it clear that he was fitted 
by nature neither to command nor to obey, he attacked 
Pompey ; and having been quickly crushed by him 
and taken prisoner, he did not even endure this 
extreme misfortune as a leader should, but, being in 
possession of the papers of Sertorius, he promised to 
show Pompey autograph letters from men of consular 
rank and of the highest influence in Rome, in which 
they invited Sertorius to come to Italy, assuring him 
that there were many there who desired eagerly to 
stir up a revolution and change the constitution. 
Pompey, then, did not act in this emergency like a 
young man, but like one whose understanding was 
right well matured and disciplined, and so freed Rome 
from revolutionary terrors. For he got together those 
letters and all the papers of Sertorius-and burned 
them, without reading them himself or suffering any- 
one else to do so; and Perpenna himself he speedily 
put to death, through fear that seditions and disturb- 
ances might arise if the names of the correspondents 
of Sertorius were communicated to anybody.! 


1 Cf, the Pompey, xx. 4. 
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Of Perpenna’s fellow conspirators, some were 
brought to Pompey and put to death, others fled to 
Africa and fell victims to the spears of the Maurusians. 
Not one escaped, except Aufidius, the rival of 
Manlius; he, either because men did not notice him 
or because they did not heed him, came to old age 
in a barbarian village, a poor and hated man. _ 
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I. Eumenes of Cardia, according to Duris, was the 
son of a man whom poverty drove to be a waggoner, 
in the Thracian Chersonesus, but received a liberal 
education in literature and athletics. While he was 
still a boy, Duris says further, Philip, who was so- 
journing in the place and had an hour of leisure, 
came to see the young men and boys of Cardia 
exercising in the pancratium! and in wrestling, 
among whom Eumenes had such success and gave such 
proofs of intelligence and bravery that he pleased 
Philip and was taken into his following. But in my 
opinion those historians tell a more probable story 
who say that a tie of guest-friendship with his father 
led Philip to give advancement to Eumenes. After 
Philip’s death Eumenes was thought to be inferior to 
none of Alexander’s followers in sagacity and fidelity, 
and though he had only the title of chief secretary, 
he was held in as much honour as the king's principal 
friends and intimates, so that on the Indian expedition 
he was actually sent out as general with a force 
under his own orders,” and received the command in 
the cavalry which Perdiccas had held, when Perdiccas, 
after Hephaestion’s death, was advanced to that 
officer’s position. Therefore when Neoptolemus, the 
commander of the Shield-bearers, after Alexander’s 


1 A mixture of wrestling and boxing. 
2 Cf. Arrian, Anab. v. 24, 6f 
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death, said that he had followed the king with shield 
and spear, but Eumenes with pen and paper, the 
Macedonians laughed him to scorn ; they knew that, 
besides his other honours, Eumenes had been deemed 
worthy by the king of relationship in marriage. For 
Barsiné the daughter of Artabazus, the first woman 
whom Alexander knew in Asia, and by whom he had 
a son, Heracles, had two sisters; of these Alexander 
gave one, Apama, to Ptolemy, and the other, also 
called Barsiné,! to Eumenes. This was at the time 
when he distributed the other Persian women as 
consorts among his companions.” 

II. However, Eumenes was often in collision with 
Alexander, and he got himself into danger through 
Hephaestion. In the first place, for instance, when 
Hephaestion assigned to Euius the flute-player the 
quarters which his servants had already taken up for 

‘Eumenes, Eumenes, accompanied by Mentor, came 
in a passion to Alexander and cried out that it was 
best for him to throw away his arms and be a flute- 
player or a tragic actor. The immediate result was 
that Alexander shared his indignation and heaped 
abuse upon Hephaestion. Soon, however, he changed 
his mind and was angry with Eumenes, feeling that 
he had indulged in insolence towards himself more 
than in bold words against Hephaestion. 

Again, when Alexander was sending out Nearchus 
with a fleet to explore the outer sea, he asked money 
of his friends, since the royal treasury was empty. 
Eumenes was asked for three hundred talents, but 
gave only a hundred, and said that even these had 
been slowly and with difficulty collected for him by 

1 In Arrian, Anab. vii. 4, 6, the names of the sisters are 
Artacama and Artonis, respectively. 

3 Cf. the Alexander, Ixx. 2. : 
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his stewards. Alexander made no reproaches, nor 
did he take the money, but ordered his servants 
secretly to set fire to the tent of Eumenes, wishing 
to take its owner in a manifest lie when the treasure 
was carried out of it. But before that could be done 
the tent was consumed, and the destruction of his 
papers made Alexander repent him of his orders. 
Still, the gold and silver that was melted down by 
the fire was found to be more than a thousand talents’ 
worth. Alexander took none of it, however, but 
actually wrote to his satraps and generals everywhere 
to send copies of the documents that had been 
destroyed, and ordered Eumenes to take them all in 
charge. 

And still again, Eumenes had a quarrel with 
Hephaestion about a certain gift, and much abusive 
language passed between them. At the time, indeed, 
Eumenes was no less in favour than before; but a 
little while afterwards Hephaestion died, and the 
king, in his bitter sorrow, dealt harshly and was 
severe with all who, as he thought, had been jealous 
of his favourite while he lived and now rejoiced 
at his death. Eumenes, in particular, he suspected 
of such feelings, and often reproached him for his 
former quarrels with Hephaestion and his abusive 
language towards him. But Eumenes, who was wily 
and persuasive, tried to make what threatened his 
ruin conduce to his salvation. He sought refuge, 
namely, in Alexander’s ardent gratitude towards 
Hephaestion, suggesting honours which were most 
likely to adorn the memory of the deceased, and 
contributing money for the construction of his tomb 
lavishly and readily. 
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1 June 13, 323 B.c. 

2The quarrel was over the succession to Alexander's 
throne. The officers, supported by the cavalry, proposed 
that the crown be reserved for the child of Roxana by 
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III. When Alexander was dead! and a quarrel had 
arisen between the Macedonian men-at-arms and his 
principal officers, or companions,? Eumenes sided with 
the latter in his opinions, but in what he said he was 
a kind of common friend to both and held himself 
aloof from the quarrel, on the ground that it was no 
business of his, since he was a stranger, to meddle 
in disputes of Macedonians. Moreover, when the 
rest of the principal officers had withdrawn from 
Babylon, he remained behind in the city and mollified 
many of the men-at-arms and made them more dis- 
posed towards a settlement of the quarrel. And 
when the officers, having conferred with one another, 
brought their first tumultuous proceedings to an end, 
and were distributing satrapies and commands, 
Eumenes received Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and the 
southern coast of the Euxine sea as far as Trapezus. 
It is true that at the time this territory was not yet 
subject to the Macedonians, for Ariarathes held royal 
sway over it; but Leonnatus and Antigonus, with a 
great army, were to conduct Eumenes thither and 
declare him satrap of the country. 

Now, Antigonus paid no heed to the edicts of 
Perdiccas, being already lifted up in his ambitions and 
scorning all his associates ; but Leonnatus came down 
from the interior into Phrygia in order to undertake 
the expedition in behalf of Eumenes. Here, however, 
Hecataeus the tyrant of Cardia joined him and be- 


Alexander, if it should bea son, and that Perdiccas should be 
regent in the meantime ; the infantry demanded that Arrhi- 
daeus, the bastard brother of Alexander, should at once be 

roclaimed king. In the end a compromise was effected, and 
Dordiccas became chief in command under Arrhidaeus, with 
whom Alexander’s son, when born, was to be joint king. Cf. 
the Alexander, Ixxvii. 5. 
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1 On the death of Alexander the Greeks had revolted from 
Macedonia, and had driven Antipater and his army into 
Lamia, a city of southern Thessaly. 

2 The sister of Alexander, widow, since 326 B.c., of the 
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sought him to go rather to the assistance of Antipater 
and the Macedonians besieged in Lamia.! Leonnatus 
therefore determined to cross over to Greece, in- 
vited Eumenes to go with him, and tried to reconcile 
him with Hecataeus. For they had a hereditary dis- 
trust of one another arising from political differences ; 
and frequently Eumenes had been known to denounce 
Hecataeus as a tyrant and to exhort Alexander to 
restore its freedom to Cardia. Therefore at this 
time also Kumenes declined to go on the expedition 
against the Greeks, saying he was afraid that Anti- 
pater, who had long hated him, would kill him to 
please Hecataeus. Then Leonnatus took him into his 
confidence and revealed to him all his purposes. 
Assistance to Antipater, namely, was what he alleged 
as a pretext for his expedition, but he really meant, 
as soon as he had crossed into Europe, to lay claim 
to Macedonia; and he showed certain letters from 
Cleopatra ? in which she invited him to come to Pella 
and promised to marry him. But Eumenes, either 
because he was afraid of Antipater, or because he 
despaired of Leonnatus as a capricious man full of 
uncertain and rash impulses, took his own equipment 
and decamped by night.? And he had three hundred 
horsemen, two hundred armed camp-followers, and in 
gold what would amount to five thousand talents of 
money. With this equipment he fled to Perdiccas, and 
by telling him of the designs of Leonnatus at once 
enjoyed great influence with him and was made a 
rember of his council. Moreover, a little while after 
he was conducted into Cappadocia with an army 
king of Epeirus. No less than six of Alexander’s generals 
sought her hand in marriage. 


3 According to Nepos (Humenes, ii. 4), Leonnatus, failing 
to persuade Eumenes, tried to kill him. 
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1 Arrhidaeus and the infant son of Alexander, both under 
the guardianship of Perdiccas. Eumenes thus ranged him- 
self with the legitimists. 
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which Perdiccas commanded in person. There Aria- 
rathes was taken prisoner, the country was brought 
into subjection, and Eumenes was proclaimed satrap. 
He entrusted the cities of the country to his own 
friends, appointed commanders of garrisons, left 
behind him such judges and administrators as he 
wished, Perdiccas not at all interfering in these 
matters, and then marched away with Perdiccas, de- 
siring to pay court to that general, and not wishing 
to be separated from the kings.! 

IV. However, Perdiccas felt confident of carrying 
out his projects by himself, and thought that the 
country they had left behind them needed an efficient 
and faithful guardian, and therefore sent Eumenes 
back from Cilicia, ostensibly to his own satrapy, but 
really to reduce to obedience the adjacent country of 
Armenia, which had been thrown into confusion by 
Neoptolemus.?. Accordingly, although Neoptolemus 
was a victim of ostentation and empty pride, Eumenes 
tried to constrain him by personal intercourse ; then, 
finding that the Macedonian men-at-arms were con- 
ceited and bold, he raised a force of cavalry as a 
counterpoise to them, by offering the natives of the 
country who were able to serve as horsemen immunity 
from contributions and tributes, and by distributing 
horses that he had bought among those of his followers 
in whom he placed most confidence; the spirits of 
these men, too, he incited by honours and gifts, and 
developed their bodies by exercise and discipline; so 
that a part of the Macedonians were amazed, and a 
part emboldened, when they saw that in a short time 


2 One of the principal officers of Alexander, to whom 
Armenia had been assigned as a province. Cf. chapter 
i. 3 
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1 One of the ablest of Alexander’s officers, who, in the 
division of the empire that followed Alexander’s death, was 
nee ruler, in common with Antipater, of Macedonia and 

reece, 
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he had assembled about him no fewer than sixty-three 
hundred horsemen. 

V. And when Craterus! and Antipater, after over- 
powering the Greeks,? were crossing into Asia? to 
overthrow the power of Perdiccas, and were re- 
ported to be planning an invasion of Cappadocia, 
Perdiccas, who was himself heading an expedition 
against Ptolemy,’ appointed Eumenes commander of 
the forces in Armenia and Cappadocia with plenary 
powers. He also sent letters on the subject, in 
which he commanded Alcetas® and Neoptolemus 
to look to Eumenes for orders, and Eumenes to 
manage matters as he thought best. Alcetas, then, 
flatly refused to serve in the campaign, on the ground 
that the Macedonians under him were ashamed to 
fight Antipater, and were so well disposed to Craterus 
that they were ready to receive him with open 
arms. Neoptolemus, however, plotting treachery 
against Eumenes, was detected, and when he was 
summoned would not obey, but drew up his forces in 
battle array. Here first did Eumenes reap the fruit 
of his forethought and preparation; for when his 
infantry had already been defeated, he routed 
Neoptolemus with his cavalry, and captured his 
baggage, and when the men-at-arms of Neoptolemus 
were scattered in pursuit of their enemies, charged 
upon them with his entire body of horse and com- 
pelled them ta lay down their arms and make oath 
with him to serve under him. 

Neoptolemus, then, collected a few of his men 
from the rout and fled to Craterus and Antipater. 

2 In the battle of Crannon, Aug. 7, 322, which put an end 
to the revolt of the Greeks and the war called the ‘‘ Lamian ” 
war. 3 In 321 B.o. 

* Now governor of Egypt. 5 A brother of Perdiccas. 
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But they had already sent an embassy to Eumenes 
inviting him to come over to their side; he would 
enjoy possession of his present satrapies, would receive 
additional troops and territory from them, would be- 
come a friend to Antipater instead of an enemy, and 
would not become an enemy to Craterus instead of a 
friend. On hearing this proposition Eumenes replied 
that he had been Antipater’s enemy from of old and 
could not now become his friend, when he saw him 
treating his friends as enemies, but that he was ready 
to reconcile Craterus with Perdiccas and bring the 
two together on just and equal terms; if, however, 
either undertook to overreach the other he would 
give aid to the injured party as long as he had breath, 
and would rather lose his life than his honour. 

VI. Craterus and Antipater, then, after getting 
this answer, were taking deliberate counsel about the 
whole situation, when Neoptolemus came to them 
after his flight, told them about the battle he had lost, 
and urged them to come to his aid, both of them if 
possible, but at any rate Craterus ; for the Macedonians 
longed for him exceedingly, and if they should only 
see his cap and hear his voice, they would come to 
him with a rush, arms and all. And indeed the 
name of Craterus was really great among them, and 
after the death of Alexander most of them had 
longed for him as their commander. They remem- 
bered that he had many times incurred the strong 
displeasure of Alexander himself in their behalf, 
by opposing his gradually increasing desire to adopt 
Persian customs, and by defending the manners of 
their country, which, thanks to the spread of luxury 
and pomp, were already being treated with contempt. 

At the time of which I speak, then, Craterus sent 
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1 Antipater, Craterus and Ptolemy had declared war 
against Perdiccas. The destruction of Perdiccas’ ally, Ku- 
menes, was a side issue. Perdiccas, taking with him Arrhi- 
daeus and Roxana and her infant son, had already invaded 
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Antipater into Cilicia,! while he himself with a large 
part of the forces advanced with Neoptolemus against 
Eumenes. He thought that he should fall upon him 
when he was off his guard, and when, after their 
recent victory, his soldiers were in revelry and dis- 
order. Now, that Eumenes should learn before- 
hand of his approach and get himself ready for it in 
advance, one might consider a mark of sober general- 
ship, though not of superlative ability; but that he 
should keep his enemies from getting any knowledge 
that would work him harm, and, besides this, that he 
should hurl his soldiers upon Craterus before they 
knew with whom they were fighting, and conceal 
from them the name of the opposing general, seems to 
me to have been an exploit peculiar to this com- 
mander. He gave out word, then, that Neoptolemus 
was once more coming against him, with Pigres, and 
that they had a force of Paphlagonian and Cap- 
padocian cavalry. One night he was planning to 
decamp and then fell asleep and had a strange vision. 
He dreamed, namely, that he saw two Alexanders 
ready to give each other battle, each at the head of a 
phalanx; then Athena came to help the one, and 
Demeter the other, and after a fierce struggle the 
one who had Athena for a helper was beaten, and 
Demeter, culling ears of grain, wove them into a 
wreath for the victor. 

At once, then, he conjectured that the vision was 
in his favour, since he was fighting for a country that 
was most fertile and had at that time an abundance 
of fine young grain in the ear; for the land had 
everywhere been sown and bespoke a time of peace, 


Egypt in an attempt to destroy Ptolemy. Antipater was 
hastening to the aid of Ptolemy. 
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now that its plains were covered with a luxuriant 
growth ; and he was all the more strengthened in his 
belief when he learned that the enemy’s watchword 
was “ Athena and Alexander.” Accordingly, he too 
gave out a watchword, namely, “Demeter and 
Alexander,” and ordered all his men to crown them- 
selves and wreathe their arms with ears of grain. 
But though he often felt an impulse to speak out and 
tell his principal officers who it was against whom 
their struggle was to be, and not to keep hidden 
away in his own breast alone a secret so important, 
nevertheless he abode by his first resolution and 
made his judgment surety for the peril. 

VII. However, he arrayed against Craterus not a 
single Macedonian, but two troops of foreign horse 
commanded by Pharnabazus the son of Artabazus and 
Phoenix of Tenedos, who had strict orders to charge 
at full speed when the enemy came into view and 
engage them at close quarters, without giving them 
a chance to withdraw or say anything, and without 
receiving any herald they might send. For he had 
strong fears that his Macedonians, if they recognized 
Craterus, would go over tohim. He himself, with a 
division of his best horsemen, three hundred in 
number, rode along to the right wing, where he 
purposed to attack Neoptolemus. When the forces 
of Eumenes had crossed the intervening hill and 
were seen coming on to the attack with a swift and 
impetuous dash, Craterus was dumbfounded and 
heaped much abuse upon Neoptolemus for having 
deceived him about the Macedonians changing sides ; 
but he exhorted his officers to act like brave men, 
and charged upon the enemy. 

The first collision was severe, the spears were 
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quickly shattered, and the fighting was done with the 
swords. Here Craterus did not disgrace Alexander, 
but slew many foes, and frequently routed the 
opposing arrays. At last, however, he was wounded 
by a Thracian who attacked him from the side, and 
fell from his horse. As he lay prostrate there all his 
enemies rode past him, not knowing who he was, 
except Gorgias, one of the officers of Eumenes; he 
recognized him, dismounted from his horse, and stood 
guard over his body, for he was now in an evil plight 
and struggling with death. In the meantime Neopto- 
lemus also was engaged with Eumenes. They had 
long hated one another with a deadly hatred, but in 
two onsets neither had caught sight of the other ; in 
the third, however, they recognized each other, and 
at once drew their swords and with loud cries rode to 
the attack. Their horses dashed together with the 
violence of colliding triremes, and dropping the reins 
they clutched one another with their hands, each 
trying to tear off the other’s helmet and strip the 
breastplate from his ‘shoulders. While they were 
struggling, their horses ran from under them and 
they fell to the ground, where they closed with one 
another and wrestled for the mastery. Then Eumenes, 
as Neoptolemus sought to rise first, gave him an 
undercut in the ham, and himself got to his feet 
before his adversary did; but Neoptolemus, support- 
ing himself on one knee, and wounded in the other, 
defended himself vigorously from underneath. He 
could not, however, inflict fatal wounds, but was 
himself wounded in the neck, fell to the ground, and 
lay there prostrate. His sword, however, he still 
retained, and while Eumenes, transported with rage 
and ancient hatred, was stripping off his armour and 
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reviling him, Neoptolemus surpiiéed him with a wound 
under the breastplate, where it,24ches the groin. 
But the blow gave Eumenes more i than harm, 
since lack of strength made it feeble.’ . 

After stripping the dead body, weak as he was from 
wounds received in legs and arms, Eumeries never- 
theless had himself put upon his horse and hastened 
to the other wing, supposing that the enemy were 
still resisting. But when he learned of the tafe. of 
Craterus and had ridden up to where he lay, and’ saw 
that he was still alive and conscious, he dismounted, a 
wept bitterly, clasped his hand, and had many words - 
of abuse for Neoptolemus, and many words of pity -.. 
for Craterus in his evil fortune, and for himself in — 
the necessity which had brought him into a conflict 
with a friend and comrade, where he must do or 
suffer this harm.! 

VIII. This battle was won by Eumenes about ten 
days after the former.” It lifted his reputation high, 
and he was thought to have accomplished his task 
alike with wisdom and bravery ; but it got him much 
envy and hatred as well among his allies as among 
his enemies. They felt that he, an alien and a 
stranger, had used the arms and might of the 
Macedonians for slaying the foremost and most 
approved of them. Now, if Perdiccas could have 
learned in time of the death of Craterus, no one else 
would have had chief place among Macedonians ; but 
as it was, he was slain in a mutiny of his soldiers in 
Egypt? two days before this report of the battle 


1 According to Nepos (Himenes, iv. 4), Eumenes gave 
Craterus worthy funeral rites, and sent his remains to his 
wife and children in Macedonia. 

2 Cf. chapter v, 3. 3 See the note on chapter vi. 3. 
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came to his camp, and his Macedonians, in a rage, at 
once condemned Eumenes to death. Moreover, 
Antigonus was appointed to conduct the war against 
him, in conjunction with Antipater. 

When Eumenes fell in with the royal herds of 
horse that were pasturing about Mount Ida, he took 
as many horses as he wanted and sent a written 
statement of the number to the overseers. At this, 
we are told, Antipater laughed and said that he 
admired Eumenes for his forethought, since he 
evidently expected to give an account of the royal 
properties to them, or to receive one from them. 
Because he was superior in cavalry, Eumenes wished 
to give battle in the plains of Lydia about Sardis, 
and at the same time he was ambitious to make a 
display of his forces before Cleopatra!; but at the 
request of that princess, who was afraid to give 
Antipater any cause for complaint, he marched away 
into upper Phrygia and wintered at Celaenae. Here 
Alcetas, Polemon, and Docimus strove emulously 
with him for the chief command, whereupon he 
said: “This bears out the saying, ‘Of perdition no 
account is made.’”» Moreover, having promised to 
give his soldiers their pay within three days, he sold 
them the homesteads and castles about the country, 
which were full of slaves and flocks. Then every 
captain in the phalanx or commander of mercenaries 
who had bought a place was supplied by Eumenes 
with implements and engines of war and took it by 
siege ; and thus every soldier received the pay that 
was due him, in a distribution of the captured 
properties. In consequence of this, Eumenes was 
again in high favour; and once when letters were 
found in his camp which the leaders of the enemy 


1 See the note on chapter ii}. 5. 103 
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1 Karly in 320 bc. 
2 Antigonus had corrupted Apollonides, commander of a 
division of cavalry under Eumenes, and he went over to the 
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had caused to be scattered there, wherein they 
offered a hundred talents and honours to any one 
who should kill Eumenes, his Macedonians were 
highly incensed and made a decree that a thousand 
of the leading soldiers should serve him continually 
as a body-guard, watching over him when he went 
abroad and spending the night at his door. These 
carried out the decree, and were delighted to receive 
from Eumenes such honours as kings bestow upon 
their friends. For he was empowered to distribute 
purple caps and military cloaks, and this was a special 
gift of royalty among Macedonians. 

IX. Now, prosperity lifts even men of inferior 
natures to higher thoughts, so that they appear to be 
invested with a certain greatness and majesty as they 
look down from their lofty state; but the truly 
magnanimous and constant soul reveals itself rather 
in its behaviour under disasters and misfortunes. 
And so it was with Eumenes. For, to begin with, he 
was defeated by Antigonus! at Orcynii in Cappadocia 
through treachery,? and yet, though in flight, he did 
not suffer the traitor to make his escape out of the 
rout to the enemy, but seized and hanged him. 
Then, taking the opposite route in his flight to that 
of his pursuers, he changed his course before they 
knew it, and, passing along by them, came to the 
place where the battle had been fought. Here he 
encamped, collected the bodies of the dead, and 
burned them on pyres made from the doors of 
the neighbouring villages, which he had split into 
billets. He burned the bodies of the officers on one 
pyre, those of the common soldiers on another, 
heaped great mounds of earth over the ashes, and 
enemy in the midst of the battle, with his division. Cf. 
Diodorus, xviij. 40, 5-8, | 
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departed, so that even Antigonus, when he came up 
later, admired his boldness and constancy. 

Again, when he came upon the baggage of 
Antigonus, and could easily have captured many free- 
men, many slaves, and wealth amassed from so many 
wars and plunderings, he was afraid that his men, if 
loaded down with booty and spoils, would become too 
heavy for flight, and too luxurious to endure wander- 
ings and lapse of time. In lapse of time, however, he 
placed his chief hopes for ending the war, feeling that 
he could thus cause Antigonus to turn back. But 
since it was quite a difficult matter to deflect his Mace- 
donians from good things which were within their 
reach, he ordered them to refresh themselves and 
bait their horses before advancing upon the enemy. 
He himself, however, sent a secret message to 
Menander, who was in charge of the enemy’s baggage, 
implying that he was concerned for him as an old 
time friend and comrade, and advising him to be on 
his guard and withdraw as quickly as possible from 
his low-lying and accessible position to the foot-hills 
near by, which could not be reached by cavalry or 
surrounded. Menander speedily comprehended his 
peril and decamped, and then Eumenes openly sent 
out scouts and ordered his soldiers to arm themselves 
and bridle their horses, as he was going to lead them 
against the enemy. But when the scouts brought 
word that Menander was altogether safe from capture 
now that he had taken refuge in a difficult region, 
Eumenes pretended to be vexed, and led his forces 
away. And it is said that when Menander bore 
witness of these things to Antigonus, and the 
Macedonians began to praise Eumenes and felt more 
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kindly towards him, because, when it was in his 
power to enslave their children and outrage their 
wives, he had spared them and let them go, Anti- 
gonus said: ‘‘ Nay, my good men, that fellow did 
not let them go out of regard for you, but because 
he was afraid to put such fetters on himself in his 
flight.” 

X. After this,as he wandered about and sought to 
elude his enemies, Eumenes persuaded most of his 
soldiers to leave him,! either out of regard for them, 
or because he was unwilling to trail after him a body 
of men too small to give battle, and too large to escape 
the enemy’s notice. Moreover, after he had taken 
refuge in Nora, a stronghold on the confines of 
Lycaonia and Cappadocia, with five hundred horsemen 
and two hundred men-at-arms, even there again, 
whatsoever friends asked to be dismissed because they 
could not endure the asperities of the place and the 
constraint in diet, all these he sent away, after 
bestowing upon them tokens of affection and kind- 
ness. And when Antigonus came up and invited 
him to a conference before the siege began, he 
replied that the friends of Antigonus and officers to 
succeed Antigonus in command were many, whereas 
those in whose behalf he was fighting had no one 
left to command them after him; and he bade 
Antigonus to send hostages if he wanted to have a 
conference with him. Moreover, when Antigonus 
demanded to be addressed by him as a superior, 
Eumenes replied: “I regard no man as my superior 
so long as I am master of my sword.” Neverthe- 
less, after Antigonus had sent his nephew Ptolemy 


1 Many deserted to Antigonus, according to Diodorus 
(xviii, 41, 1). 
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into the fortress, as Eumenes had demanded, Eumenes 
went down to meet him, and they embraced one 
another with greetings of friendship and affection, 
since they had formerly been close associates and 
intimate companions. <A long conference was held, 
in which Eumenes made no mention of his own 
safety or of peace, but actually demanded that he 
should be confirmed in the possession of his satrapies, 
and that what was his by gift should be restored to 
him. At this the bystanders were amazed, and they 
admired his lofty spirit and confidence. But mean- 
while many of the Macedonians came running to- 
gether in their eagerness to see what sort of a man 
Eumenes was; for no one else had been so much 
talked about in the army since the death of Craterus. 
Then Antigonus, afraid that Eumenes might suffer 
some violence, first loudly forbade the soldiers to ap- 
proach, and pelted with stones those who were hurry- 
ing up, but finally threw his arms about Eumenes 
and, keeping off the throng with his bodyguards, 
with much ado removed him to a place of safety. 
XI. After this, Antigonus built a wall round 
Nora, left troops to guard it, and retired ; Eumenes, 
however, although closely besieged in a stronghold 
which had grain, water in abundance, and salt, but 
no other edible, not even a relish to go with the 
grain, nevertheless, with what he had, managed to 
render the life of his associates cheerful, inviting 
them all by turns to his own table, and seasoning the 
meal thus shared with conversation which had charm 
and friendliness. For he had a pleasant face, not 
like that of a war-worn veteran, but delicate and 
youthful, and all his body had, as it were, artistic 
proportions, with limbs of astonishing symmetry ; and 
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ow, evTreiy dé ov SEetvos, aimurXos 5é Kal TiOavos, 
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though he was not a powerful speaker, still he was 
insinuating and persuasive, as one may gather from 
his letters. 

But most of all detrimental to his forces thus be- 
sieged was their narrow quarters, since their move- 
ments were confined to small houses and a place only 
two furlongs in circumference, so that neither men 
nor horses could get exercise before eating or being 
fed. Therefore, wishing to remove the weakness and 
languor with which their inactivity afflicted them, 
and, more than that, to have them somehow or other 
in training for flight, if opportunity should offer, he 
assigned the men a house, the largest in the place, 
’ fourteen cubits long, as a place to walk, ordering 
them little by little to increase their pace. And as 
for the horses, he had them all girt round the neck 
with great straps fastened to the roof, and raised 
them partly up into the air by means of pulleys, so 
that, while with their hind legs they rested firmly upon 
the ground, they just touched it with the tips of their 
fore hoofs. Then, while they were thus suspended, 
the grooms would stand at their sides and stir them 
up with shouts and strokes of the goad; and the 
horses, full of rage and fury, would dance and leap 
about on their hind legs, while with their swinging 
fore feet they would strike the ground and try to get 
a footing there, thus exerting their whole bodies and 
covering themselves with sweat and foam,—no bad 
exercise either for speed or strength.! Then their 
barley would be thrown to them boiled, that they 
might the sooner dispatch and the better digest it. 

XII. But presently, as the siege dragged along, 


1 This device of Eumenes is described also in Diodorus, 
xviii, 42, 3 f., and in Nepos, Humenes, v. 4 f. 
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‘In 320 B.c. After the death of Perdiccas the supreme 
regency devolved upon Antipater, and he retired into Mace- 
donia with the two kings. On his death he left the regency 
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Antigonus learned that Antipater had died in Mace- 
donia,! and that matters were in confusion owing to 
the dissension between Cassander and Polysperchon. 
He therefore cherished no longer an inferior hope, 
but embraced the whole empire in his scheme, and 
desired to have Eumenes as friend and helper in his 
undertakings. Accordingly, he sent Hieronymus to 
make a treaty with Eumenes, and proposed an oath 
for him to take. This oath Eumenes corrected and 
then submitted it to the Macedonians who were 
besieging him, requesting them to decide which was 
the juster form. Antigonus, namely, for form’s sake, 
had mentioned the kings? at the beginning of the 
oath, and then had made the rest of it refer to him- 
self; but Eumenes wrote at.the head of the oath the 
names of Olympias and the kings,? and proposed to 
swear fealty, not to Antigonus alone, but also to 
Olympias and the kings, and to have the same 
enemies and friends as they. This was thought to 
be more just, and the Macedonians accordingly 
administered this oath to Eumenes, raised the siege, 
and sent to Antigonus, that he too, on his part, might 
take the oath to Eumenes. 

Meanwhile, however, Eumenes gave back all the 
Cappadocian hostages whom he was holding in Nora, 
and received from those who came for them horses, 
beasts of burden, and tents. He also collected all the 
soldiers who had become scattered by his flight and 
were now wandering about the country, so that he 
had a force of almost a thousand horsemen. With 


to Polysperchon, a distinguished officer of Alexander, to the 
exclusion of his own son Cassander. 

2 See the notes on chapter iii. 1 and 7. Olympias was the 
queen-mother, the widow of Philip, mother of Alexander. 
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1 Philip Arrhidaeus (see the note on chapter iii. 1). 
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these he set out in flight, being rightly in fear of 
Antigonus. For Antigonus not only ordered his 
Macedonians to wall him in again and besiege him, 
but also wrote back bitter reproaches to them for 
accepting the correction of the oath. 

XIII. While Eumenes was in flight, letters were 
brought to him from those in Macedonia who feared 
the growing power of Antigonus. Olympias invited 
him to come and take charge of Alexander’s little son 
and rear him, feeling that plots were laid against his 
life ; Polysperchon and Philip! the king ordered him, 
as commander of the forces in Cappadocia, to wage 
war upon Antigonus, to take five hundred talents of 
the treasure at Quinda? in reparation of his own 
losses, and to use as much of it as he wished for the 
war. They had also written concerning these matters 
to Antigenes and Teutamus, the commanders of the 
Silver-shields. These men, on receiving their letters, 
ostensibly treated Eumenes with friendliness, but 
were plainly full of envy and contentiousness, dis- 
daining to be second to him. Eumenes therefore 
allayed their envy by not taking the money, alleging 
that he had no need of it; while upon their love of 
contention and love of command, seeing that they 
were as unable to lead as they were unwilling to 
follow, he brought superstition to bear. 

He said, namely, that Alexander had appeared to 
him in a dream, had shown him a tent arrayed in 
royal fashion with a throne standing in it, and had 
then said that if they held their councils and 
transacted their business there, he himself would be 


2 Or Cyinda, better known as Anazarbus, a stronghold in 
Cilicia, whither Antigenes and Teutamus had brought the 
royal treasure from Susa. 
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Oo 





1 In 317 B.c., against Antigonus, who was in Mesopotamia. 
He had received the satrapy of Susiana. 
2 One of the most distinguished officers of Alexander, 
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present and would assist them in every plan and 
enterprise which they undertook in his name. 
Eumenes easily convinced Antigenes and Teutamus 
that this was true. They were unwilling to go to 
him, and he himself thought it undignified to be seen 
at the doors of others. So they erected a royal tent, 
and a throne in it which they called the throne of 
Alexander, and there they met for deliberation on 
matters of highest importance. 

And now, as they advanced into the interior of the 
country,! Peucestas,? who was a friend of Eumenes, 
met them with the other satraps, and they joined 
their forces, so that the number of their men and the 
splendour of their equipment raised the spirits of the 
Macedonians. But the leaders themselves had been 
made unmanageable by their exercise of power, and 
effeminate by their mode of life, after the death of 
Alexander, and they brought into collision spirits 
that were tyrannical and fed on barbaric arrogance, 
so that they were harsh towards one another and 
hard to reconcile. Moreover, by flattering the 
Macedonian soldiery extravagantly and _ lavishing 
money upon them for banquets and sacrifices, in a 
short time they made the camp a hostelry of festal 
prodigality, and the army a mob to be cajoled into 
the election of its generals, as in a democracy. 
Fumenes, however, perceiving that, while they 
despised one another, they feared him and were on 
the watch for an opportunity to kill him, pretended 
to be in need of money, and got together many 
talents by borrowing from those who hated him most, 
in order that they might put confidence in him and 
refrain from killing him out of regard for the money 


who had been made satrap of Persia during Alexander's 
lifetime. ; 
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they had lent him. The consequence was that the 
wealth of others was his body-guard, and that, whereas 
men generally preserve their lives by giving, he alone 
won safety by receiving. 

XIV. The Macedonians, however, while there was 
no danger, continued to take gifts from their cor- 
rupters, and hung about the doors of these men, who 
now had body-guards and wanted to be generals. 
But when Antigonus encamped near them with a 
large force and the situation called aloud for a real 
general, not only did the common soldiers attach 
themselves to Eumenes, but also those who were 
great only when peace and luxury prevailed, every 
man of them, gave in to him and consented without 
a murmur to hold the post which he gave them. 
And, indeed, when Antigonus tried to cross the river 
Pasitigris, none of the other commanders who were 
watching his movements was even aware of it, but 
Eumenes, and he alone, withstood him, joined battle 
with him, slew many of his men and filled the stream 
with dead bodies, and took four thousand prisoners. 
But most of all in connection with the sickness that 
befell him did the Macedonians make it clear that 
they considered the others able to feast them 
splendidly and hold high festival, but him alone 
capable of wielding command and waging war. For 
Peucestas, having feasted them splendidly in Persis, 
and having given every man a victim for sacrifice, 
was expecting to be chief in command; and a few 
days afterwards, as the soldiers were marching against 
the enemy, it chanced that Eumenes, in consequence 
of a dangerous illness, was being carried along in a 
litter outside the ranks, where it was quiet and his 
sleep would not be broken. But after they had 
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advanced a little way, suddenly the enemy were seen 
passing over some hills and descending into the plain. 
The gleams of their golden armour in the sun flashed 
down from the heights as they marched along in 
close formation, and on the backs of the elephants the 
towers and purple trappings were seen, which was 
their array when going into battle. Accordingly, 
the foremost Macedonians halted in their march and 
called with loud cries for Eumenes, declaring that 
they would not go forward unless he was in command 
of them ; and grounding their arms they passed word 
to one another to wait, and to their leaders to keep 
still, and without Eumenes not to give battle or run 
any hazard even with the enemy. When Eumenes 
heard of this, he quickened the pace of his bearers 
toa runand came to them, and lifting up the curtains 
of his litter on either side, stretched forth his hand 
in delight. And when the soldiers saw him, they 
hailed him at once in their Macedonian speech, 
caught up their shields, beat upon them with their 
spears, and raised their battle-cry, challenging the 
enemy to fight in the assurance that their leader 
was at hand. 

XV. Now Antigonus, hearing from his prisoners 
that Eumenes was sick and in such wretched plight 
as to be borne along in a litter, thought it no great 
task to crush the other commanders if Eumenes was 
sick. He therefore hastened to lead his army to 
battle. But when, as the enemy were forming in 
battle order, he had ridden past their lines and 
observed their shape and disposition, he was amazed, 
and paused for some time; then the litter was seen 
as it was carried from one wing to the other. At 
this, Antigonus gave a loud laugh, as was his wont, 
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and after saying to his friends, “ This litter, it would 
seem, is what is arrayed against us,’ immediately 
retired with his forces and pitched his camp.! 
But the Macedonians opposed to him, after getting . 
a little respite, once more acted liked a capricious 
mob, and, mocking at their leaders, distributed them- 
selves in winter quarters over almost the whole of 
Gabene, so that the rear was separated from the van 
by almost a thousand furlongs. When Antigonus 
became aware of this, he set out suddenly against 
them, taking this time a road that was difficult and 
without water, but direct and short, hoping that, in 
case he fell upon them when they were scattered 
about in their winter quarters, it would no longer be 
easy for the mass of them to join their generals. But 
after he had entered an uninhabited country, dire 
winds and severe frosts gave trouble to his army and 
impeded their march. The only help, therefore, was 
to burn many fires, and this was what revealed his 
presence to the enemy. For the Barbarians living 
on the mountains which overlooked the uninhabited 
tract, amazed at the number of fires, sent messengers 
on dromedaries to Peucestas. And he, when he 
heard the news, being himself quite out of his mind 
with fear and seeing that the other officers were in a 
like state, set out to fly, after rousing up those of 
their soldiers especially who were quartered along 
the route. But Eumenes tried to put a stop to their 
confusion and panic fear, by promising so to check 
the speed of the enemy that they would come up 
three days later than they were expected. And 
when his hearers were persuaded, he sent round 
1 These events are more fully and very differently described 
by Diodorus (xix, 24-32). 
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messengers with orders that the forces in winter 
quarters and elsewhere should assemble with all 
speed ; at the same time, too, he himself rode forth 
with the other commanders, took possession of a 
place which could be seen at a distance by such as 
traversed the desert, measured it off, and ordered 
many fires to be made at intervals, as in an encamp- 
ment. This was done, and when Antigonus saw these 
fires on the mountains, he was distressed and dis- 
heartened, supposing that his enemies had long been 
aware of his approach and were coming to meet him. 
In order, therefore, that he might not be forced to 
fight, when his men were worn and weary from their 
march, against those who had spent a comfortable 
winter and were ready for the conflict, he forsook the 
direct road and led his army through villages and 
cities, taking time to refresh it. But when no one 
tried to obstruct his progress, the thing which usually 
happens when enemies are facing one another, and 
when the people round about said they had seen no 
army, but that the place was full of lighted fires, 
Antigonus perceived that he had been outgeneraled 
by Eumenes, and in deep resentment led his forces 
forward to try the issue in open battle. 

XVI. But meanwhile most of the forces with 
Eumenes had assembled, and, admiring his sagacity, 
demanded that he should be sole commander. At 
this, Antigenes and Teutamus, the leaders of the 
Silver-shields, were filled with vexation and jealousy, 
so that they plotted against the life of Eumenes, and, 
assembling most of the satrapsand generals, deliberated 
when and how they might put him out of the way. 
They were unanimous in the decision to make every 
use of him in the ensuing battle, and after the battle 
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to kill him at once. But Kudamus, the master of the 
elephants, and Phaedimus, secretly brought word to 
Eumenes of this decision ; not that they were moved 
by any goodwill or kindness, but because they were 
anxious not to lose the money they had lent him.} 
These men Kumenes commended, and then went off 
to his tent, where he said to his friends that he was 
living in a great herd of wild beasts. Then he made 
his will, and tore up and destroyed his papers ; he did 
not wish that after his death, in consequence ot 
the secrets contained in these documents, accusations 
and calumnies should be brought against his corre- 
spondents. After this business had been finished, he 
deliberated whether to give over the victory to the 
enemy, or to take flight through Media and Armenia 
and invade Cappadocia. He came to no decision 
while his friends were with him, but after considering 
many expedients with a mind which was as versatile 
as his fortunes were changeable, he proceeded to 
draw up his forces, urging on the Greeks and the 
Barbarians, and himself exhorted by the phalanx and 
the Silver-shields to be of good courage, since, as 
they felt sure, the enemy would not withstand their 
attack. And indeed they were the oldest soldiers of 
Philip and Alexander, war's athletes as it were, 
without a defeat or a fall up to that time, many of 
them now seventy years old, and not a man younger 
than sixty. And so, when they charged upon the 
forces of Antigonus, they shouted: “ It is against your 
_ fathers that ye sin, ye miscreants ;” and falling upon 
them in a rage they crushed their whole phalanx at 
once, not a man withstanding them, and most of 
their opponents being cut to pieces at close quarters. 
1 Cf. chapter xiii. 6. 
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At this point, then, Antigonus was defeated over- 
whelmingly, but with his cavalry he got the upper 
hand; for Peucestas fought in a way that was al- 
together lax and ignoble, and Antigonus captured 
all the baggage. He was a man who kept cool in 
the presence of danger, and he was aided by the 
ground. For the plain were they fought was vast, 
and its soil was neither deep nor trodden hard, but 
sandy and full of a dry and saline substance, which, 
loosened up by the trampling of so many horses and. 
men during the battle, issued forth in a dust like 
lime, and this made the air all white and obscured 
the vision. Therefore it was easy for Antigonus to 
capture the enemy’s baggage unobserved. 

XVII. After the battle was over, Teutamus at once 
sent an embassy to treat for the baggage. And when 
Antigonus promised not only to give this back to 
the Silver-shields but also to treat them kindly in 
other ways, provided they would deliver up Eumenes 
to him, the Silver-shields formed a dire design to 
put the man alive into the hands of his enemies. 
So, to begin with, they drew near him, without 
awakening his suspicions, and kept him in ward, 
some making complaints about their baggage, others 
bidding him to be of good courage, since he was 
victorious, and others still denouncing the other 
commanders. Then they fell upon him, snatched 
his sword away from him, and tied his hands fast 
with his girdle. And when Nicanor had been sent 
by Antigonus to receive him and he was being led 
along through the Macedonians, he begged for leave 
to speak to them, not with a view to supplication or 
entreaty, but in order to set forth what was for their 
advantage. 
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Silence was made, and standing on an eminence he 
stretched forth his hands, bound as they were, and 
said: “ What trophy, O ye basest of Macedonians, 
could Antigonus have so much desired to set up 
over your defeat, as this which ye yourselves are 
now erecting by delivering up your general as a 
prisoner? It is not a dreadful thing, then, that in 
the hour of your victory ye should acknowledge 
yourselves defeated for the sake of your baggage, 
implying that victory lies in your possessions and not 
in your arms, but ye must also send your leader as a 
ransom for that baggage. As for me, then, ye lead 
me away undefeated, a victor over my enemies, a 
victim of my fellow-soldiers; but as for you, by 
Zeus the god of armies and by the gods who hallow 
oaths, I bid you slay me here with your own hands. 
Even should I be slain yonder, it will be wholly 
your work. Nor will Antigonus find any fault; for 
he wants a dead and not a living Eumenes. And 
if ye would spare your own hands, one of mine, if 
released, will suffice to do the business. And if 
‘ ye cannot trust me with a sword, cast me to the 
wild beasts, all bound as Iam. If ye do this, I will 
absolve you from your guilt towards me, holding that 
ye have shown yourselves most just and righteous 
in your dealings with your own general.” 

XVIII. As Eumenes said this, the rest of the 
throng was overwhelmed with sorrow, and some 
_ wept, but the Silver-shields shouted to lead him 
along and pay no attention to his babbling; for it 
was not so dreadful a thing, they said, that a pest 
from the Chersonesus should come to grief for 
having harassed Macedonians with infinite wars, as 
that the best of the soldiers of Philip and Alexander, 
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after all their toils, should in their old age be robbed 
of their rewards and get their support from others, 
and that their wives should be spending the third 
night now in the arms of their enemies. At the 
same time they led him along at a quickened pace. 

But Antigonus, fearing their multitude (since no 
one had been left behind in the camp), sent out ten 
of his strongest elephants and a great number of 
Median and Parthian spearmen to drive away the 
throng. He himself could not endure to see 
Eumenes, by reason of their former intimate friend- 
ship, and when those who had received him asked 
how they should guard his person, he said: “ Just 
as ye would an elephant or a lion.’’ But after a 
little while he became compassionate and ordered 
the keepers to remove the prisoner's heavy fetters 
and admit one of his personal servants to anoint him, 
and permitted any one of his friends who wished 
to spend the day with him and bring him what he 
needed. Then he deliberated many days what to 
do with him, and considered various arguments and 
suggestions, Demetrius his son and Nearchus the 
Cretan being eager to save the life of Eumenes, 
while the rest, almost all of them, were insistent in 
urging that he be put to death. 

We are told, also, that Eumenes asked his keeper, 
Onomarchus, why in the world Antigonus, now that 
he had got a hated enemy in his hands, neither 
killed him speedily nor generously set him free; 
and when Onomarchus insolently told him it was 
not now, but on the field of battle, that he should 
have faced death boldly, “ Yea, by Zeus,’ said 
Eumenes, “then, too, I did so; ask the men who 
fought with me; I know that none I met was a 
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1 According to Nepos (Eumenes, xii. 4), Eumenes was 
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better man.” ‘ Well, then,” said Onomarchus, 
‘*since now thou hast found thy better, why canst 
thou not bide his time?” 

XIX. When, then, Antigonus had decided to kill 
Eumenes, he gave orders to deprive him of food. 
And so, after two or three days of fasting, the 
prisoner began to draw nigh his end. But camp 
was suddenly broken and a man was sent to dis- 
patch him.! His body, however, was delivered to his 
friends by Antigonus, who permitted them to burn 
it and collect the ashes and place them in a silver 
urn, that they might be returned to his wife and 
children. 

Eumenes thus slain, on no other man than Anti- 
gonus did Heaven devolve the punishment of the 
soldiers and commanders who betrayed him, but he 
himself, regarding the Silver-shields as impious and 
bestial men, put them into the service of Sibyrtius 
the governor of Arachosia, ordering him to wear 
them out and destroy them in every possible way, 
that not a man of them might ever return to Mace- 
donia or behold the Grecian sea. 


COMPARISON OF SERTORIUS AND 
EUMENES 


I. Sucn are the memorable things in the careers 
of Eumenes and Sertorius which have come down 
to us. And now, as we compare the men, we find 
this common to both, that although they were 
strangers, aliens, and exiles, they were continually 


strangled by his keepers, without the knowledge of Anti- 
gonus. 
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in command of all sorts of peoples and of armies 
that were large and warlike; but it was peculiar to 
Sertorius that he held a command which was given 
him by all his confederates because of his reputation, 
and to Eumenes that many contended with him for 
the leadership, and yet he took the highest place in 
consequence of his achievements. [urthermore, 
the one was followed by those who wished to be 
under a just command ; while the other was obeyed 
by those who were incapable of command and sought 
their own advantage. For the one, a Roman, com- 
manded Iberians and Lusitanians, who had long been 
in subjection to Rome; the other, a Chersonesian, 
commanded Macedonians, who at that time were 
holding the whole world in subjection. Besides, 
Sertorius rose to leadership when a career in senate 
and field had brought him admiration ; but Eumenes 
when his post as secretary had brought him con- 
tempt. Eumenes, therefore, not only had fewer 
advantages at the outset, but also greater hindrances 
as he advanced in his career. For there were many 
who directly opposed him and secretly plotted 
against him ; whereas Sertorius was openly opposed 
by no one, and secretly only in the latter part of his 
career, when a few of his confederates rose up 
against him. For this reason Sertorius could put an 
end to his peril by a victory over his enemies: while 
Eumenes, in consequence of his victories, was in 
peril at the hands of those who envied him. 

II. In their capacities as commanders, then, they 
were very much alike; but in their general dis- 
positions Eumenes was fond of war and fond of 
strife, while Sertorius was a lover of peace and tran- 
quillity. For the one, though it was in his power to 
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live in safety and with honour if he kept out of the 
way of the leading Macedonians, was continually 
fighting them at the risk of his life; whereas the 
other, though he craved no participation in affairs, 
had to wage war for his very life against those who 
would not suffer him to be at peace. For if Eumenes 
had stood aside from the struggles for the primacy 
and been satisfied with the second place, Antigonus 
would gladly have given him that; whereas Ser- 
torius could not get permission from Pompey to live, 
even though in retirement. Therefore the one was 
ever waging war of his own accord for the sake of 
power; while the other held power against his 
wishes because war was waged upon him. Now, 
that man is fond of war who sets greed above safety ; 
but that man is warlike who by war wins safety. 

And further, the one met his death when he had 
no anticipation of it, the other when he was expect- 
ing the end. In the one case, death resulted from 
the man’s goodness of heart, since he appeared to 
trust his friends; in the other, from weakness, since 
he wished to fly, but was arrested. Moreover, death 
brought no stain upon the life of Sertorius, since he 
suffered at the hands of confederates what none of 
his enemies could inflict upon him ; Eumenes, how- 
ever, who was unable to fly before being taken 
prisoner, but was willing to live after being taken 
prisoner, neither took good precautions against 
death, nor faced it well, but by supplicating and 
entreating the foe who was known to have power 
over his body only, he made him lord and master of 
his spirit also. 
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I. Demapes the orator, who was powerful at 
Athens because he conducted affairs so as to please 
Antipater and the Macedonians, and was forced to 
propose and favour many measures which were at 
variance with the dignity and character of the city, 
used to say that he was excusable because he was in 
command of a shipwrecked state. This may have 
been too hardy an utterance for the orator, but it 
would seem to be true when transferred to the- 
administration of Phocion. Demades, indeed, was 
himself but wreckage of the state, since his life and 
administration were so outrageous that Antipater 
said of him, when he was now grown old, that he 
was like a victim when the sacrifice was over—nothing 
left but tongue and guts. But the fame of Phocion’s 
virtue, which may be said to have found an an- 
tagonist in a grievous and violent time, the fortunes 
of Greece rendered obscure and dim. Surely we 
must not follow Sophocles in making virtue weak, 
as when he says :— 


“Indeed, O King, what reason nature may have 
given 
Abides not with the unfortunate, but goes astray”; 


yet thus much power must be granted to Fortune 
in her conflicts with good men: instead of the honour 
and gratitude which are their due, she brings base 
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censure and calumny upon some, and so weakens 
the world’s confidence in their virtue. 

II. And yet it is commonly held that a people is 
more apt to wreak its insolence upon good men 
when it is prosperous, being then lifted up by 
grandeur and power; but the reverse is often the 
ease. For calamities make men’s dispositions bitter, 
irritable, and prone to wrath, so that no one can say 
anything to please or soften them, but they are an- 
noyed by every speech or word that has vigour. He 
who censures them for their transgressions is thought 
to abuse them for their misfortunes, and he who is 
outspoken with them, to despise them. And just as 
honey irritates wounded and ulcerated parts of the 
body, so often words of truth and soberness sting 
and exasperate those who are in an evil plight, 
unless uttered with kindness and complaisance ; and 
therefore, doubtless, the poet calls that which is 
pleasant “ menoeikes,” on the ground that it yields 
to that part of the soul which experiences pleasure, 
and does not fight with it or resist it.1 An eye that 
is inflamed dwells most gratefully on colours which 
are dark and lustreless, but shuns those which are 
radiaut and bright; and so a city that has fallen 
on desperate fortunes is made by its weakness too 
sensitive and delicate to endure frank speaking, and 
that at a time when it needs it most of all, since the 
situation allows no shifting of the blame for the mis- 
takes that have been made. Therefore the conduct 
of affairs in such a city is altogether dangerous; for 


1 As often, Plutarch’s etymology is amiably wrong. 
Homer uses ‘‘ pevoesxés” as a stock epithet of good things in 
such abundance as to be apirit-suiting, or satisfying. 
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she brings to ruin with herself the man who speaks 
but to win her favour, and she brings to ruin before 
herself the man who will not court her favour. 

Now, the sun, as mathematicians tell us, has 
neither the same moticn as the heavens, nor one 
that is directly opposite and contrary, but takes a 
slanting course with a slight inclination,’ and de- 
scribes a winding spiral of soft and gentle curves, 
thus preserving all things and giving them the best 
temperature. And so in the administration of a 
city, the course which is too straight, and opposed 
in all things to the popular desires, is harsh and 
cruel, just as, on the other hand, it is highly danger- 
ous to tolerate or yield perforce to the mistakes of 
the populace. But that wise guidance and govern- 
ment of men which yields to them in return for 
their obedience and grants them what will please 
them, and then demands from them in payment 
what will advantage the state,—and men will give 
docile and profitable service in many ways, provided 
they are not treated despotically and harshly all the 
time,—conduces to safety, although it is laborious 
and difficult and must have that mixture of austerity 
and reasonableness which is so hard to attain. But 
if the mixture be attained, that is the most con- 
cordant and musical blending of all rhythms and all 
harmonies; and this is the way, we are told, in 
which God regulates the universe, not using com- 
pulsion, but making persuasion and reason introduce 
that which must be. 

III. These principles found an illustration in Cato 
the Younger also. For his manners were not winning, 
nor pleasing to the populace, nor was he eminent in 


1 «4.¢, to the plane of the ecliptic. 
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1 Cicero, ud Att. ii. 1, 8, where, however, there is no 
allusion to Cato’s loss of the consulship. Dicit enim 
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his public career for popularity. Indeed, Cicero says 
it was because he acted as if he lived in Plato’s 
commonwealth, and not among the dregs of Romulus, 
that he was defeated when he stood for the consul- 
ship;! but I think he fared just as fruits do which 
make their appearance out of season. For, as we 
look upon these with delight and admiration, but do 
not use them, so the old-fashioned character of Cato, 
which, after a long lapse of time, made its appearance 
among lives that were corrupted and customs that 
were debased, enjoyed great repute and fame, but 
was not suited to the needs of men because of the 
weight and grandeur of its virtue, which were out of 
all proportion to the immediate times. For his 
native city was not already prostrate, like that of 
Phocion, but struggling with great tempest and 
surge, and though he could only serve her by putting 
hand to sails and ropes and by supporting men of 
greater influence, but was repulsed from rudder- 
sweeps and pilotage, he nevertheless gave Fortune 
a hard contest. She did, indeed, seize and over- 
throw the commonwealth by means of other men, 
but with difficulty, slowly, after a long time, and 
when it had almost won the day through Cato and 
the virtue of Cato. And with this virtue we com- 
pare that of Phocion, though not for their general 
resemblances, but on the ground that both were 
good men and devoted to the state. For there is 
surely a difference between the bravery of one man 
and that of another, as, for instance, between that 
of Alcibiades and that of Epaminondas; between 
the wisdom of one man and that of another, as, 


tamquam in Platonis woArrefa, non tamquam in Romuli 
faece, sententiam. 
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between that of Themistocles and that of Aris- 
tides; between the justice of one man and that of 
another, as, between that of Numa and that of 
Agesilaiis. But the virtues of these men, even 
down to their ultimate and minute differences, show 
that their natures had one and the same stamp, 
shape, and general colour; they -were an equal 
blend, so to speak, of severity and kindness, of 
caution and bravery, of solicitude for others and 
fearlessness for themselves, of the careful avoidance 
of baseness and, in like degree, the eager pursuit 
of justice. Therefore we shall need a very subtle 
instrument of reasoning, as it were, for the discovery 
and determination of their differences. 

IV. That Cato’s lineage, then, was illustrious, is 
generally admitted, as will be said later; but 
Phocion’s, as I judge, was not altogether ignoble 
or lowly. For had he been the son of a pestle- 
maker, as Idomeneus says, then Glaucippus the son 
of Hypereides, in the speech wherein he collected 
-countless evil things to say against him, would not 
have omitted his mean birth; nor would Phocion 
have lived on so high a plane or enjoyed so sound an 
education as to have been a pupil of Plato when he 
was still a stripling, and later a pupil of Xenocrates, 
in the Academy, and to have cultivated the noblest 
behaviour from the very beginning. For hardly any 
Athenian ever saw Phocion in laughter or in tears, 
or making use of a public bath, as Duris tells us, or 
holding his hand outside his cloak,—when he wore 
a cloak. Since in the country, at least, and on his 
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campaigns, he always walked without shoes or 
outer garment, unless the cold was excessive and 
hard to bear, so that presently his soldiers used to 
say in jest that it was a sign of severe winter when 
Phocion wore a cloak. 

V. Though his nature was most gentle and most 
kind, his countenance made him seem forbidding 
and sullen, so that hardly any one of those who 
were not on intimate terms cared to converse with 
him alone. Therefore, when Chares once made the 
Athenians laugh by speaking of Phocion’s frowning 
brows, “ No harm,’ said Phocion, “has come to you 
from this brow of mine; but these men’s laughter 
has cost the city many a tear.’’ And in like manner 
Phocion’s language, also, was salutary in its excellent 
inventions and happy conceits, although it had a 
brevity which was rather imperious, severe, and un- 
pleasant. For, as Zeno used to say that a philosopher 
should immerse his words in meaning before he 
utters them, so Phocion’s language had most mean- 
ing in fewest words. And this is probably what 
Polyeuctus the Sphettian had in mind when he said 
that Demosthenes was a most excellent orator, but 
Phocion a most powerful speaker. For, as a valuable 
coin has greatest worth in smallest bulk, so effective 
speech would seem to indicate much with few words. 
Indeed, it is said that once upon a time, when the 
theatre was filling up with people, Phocion himself 
was walking about behind the scenes lost in thought, 
and that when one of his friends remarked: “ You 
seem to be considering, Phocion,” he replied : “ Yes, 
indeed, I am considering whether I can shorten the 
speech which I am to deliver to the Athenians.”’ And 
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1 Cf. the Demosthenes, x. d. 
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Demosthenes, who held the other orators in great 
contempt, when Phocion rose to speak, was wont to 
say quietly to his friends: “ Here comes the pruning- 
knife of my speeches.” ! But perhaps this must be 
referred to Phocion’s character; since a word or a 
nod merely from a good man is of more convincing 
weight than any number of elaborate periods. 

VI. When he was a young man, Phocion attached 
himself to Chabrias the general as a close follower, 
profiting much thereby in military experience, and 
sometimes also rectifying that general’s tempera- 
ment, which was uneven and violent. For though 
Chabrias was sluggish and hard to move at othe: 
times, in actual battle his spirit was excited and all 
on fire, and he would rush on with the boldest at 
too great a hazard, just as, without doubt, he actually 
threw away his life at Chios? by being the first to 
drive his trireme to shore and trying to force a 
landing. So then Phocion, who showed himself at 
once safe and active, would put ardour into Chabrias 
when he delayed, and again would take away the 
unseasonable intensity of his efforts. Wherefore 
Chabrias, who was a good-natured and worthy man, 
made much of him and advanced him to enterprises 
and commands, making him known to the Greeks, 
and employing him in most affairs of moment. 
Especially in the sea-fight off Naxos® he conferred 
no little name and fame upon Phocion; for he gave 
him command of the left wing, and here the battle 
raged hotly and the issue was speedily decided. 
Accordingly, as this was the first sea-fight which the 

2 In 357 B.c. Chios, Rhodes, and Byzantium had revolted 
from Athens. 


8 In 376 B.c. The Athenians defeated the Lacedaemonian 
fleet and regained the mastery of the sea. 
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Athenians had fought with the Greeks on their own 
account since the capture of their city,! and as it 
had succeeded, they made exceeding much of 
Chabrias, and came to look upon Phocion as a man 
fit for command, ‘They won the victory during the 
celebration of the great mysteries; and therefore 
Chabrias used to furnish the Athenians with wine 
for the festival every year on the sixteenth of the 
month Boédromion. 

VII. Afterwards, we are told, when Chabrias sent 
him to get their contributions from the islanders and 
offered him twenty ships, Phocion said that if he was 
sent to wage war, he needed a larger force, but if to 
confer with allies, one ship was enough; and after 
sailing out with his own trireme and discussing 
matters with the cities and dealing with the magis- 
trates considerately and in a straightforward manner, 
he returned with many ships, which the allies sent 
off with money for the Athenians. And not only 
while Chabrias was alive did Phocion continue to 
show him attention and honour, but also after his 
death he took good care of his relatives, and es- 
pecially of his son Ctesippus, whom he wished to 
make a good man; and although he saw that the 
youth was capricious and intractable, he nevertheless 
persisted in correcting and covering up his disgrace- 
tul conduct. Once, however, we are told, when the 
young man was troublesome to him on an expedi- 
tion, and plied him with unseasonable questions and 
advice, like one making corrections and sharing in 
the command, he cried: “O Chabrias, Chabrias, 
surely I make thee a large return for thy friendship 
in enduring thy son.” 


1 At the close of the Peloponnesian war (404 B.c. ). 
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1 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graeci, ii.4, p. 383 (eiul 8 @ym Oepdarwy 

. €pardy). 
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He saw that the public men of his day had dis- 
tributed among themselves as if by lot the work of 
the general and the orator. Some of them merely 
spoke before the people and introduced measures,— 
men like Eubulus, Aristophon, Demosthenes, Ly- 
curgus, and Hypereides; while such men as Dio- 
peithes, Menestheus, Leosthenes, and Chabrias 
advanced themselves by holding the office of general 
and waging war. He therefore wished to resume 
and restore the public service rendered by Pericles, 
Aristides, and Solon, which was equally apportioned 
in both fields of action. For each of those men 
showed himself to be, in the words of Archilochus, 


“ As well a squire of Enyalius god of war, 
As versed in the lovely Muses’ gifts.” 


He also saw that the goddess Athena was a goddess 
of war as well as of statecraft, and was so addressed. 

VIII. Having taken this stand, his civil policies 
were always in favour of peace and quiet; and yet 
he held the office of general more frequently than 
any man, and I speak not only of the men of his 
own time, but also of those who came before him. 
He did not seek the office or canvass for it; nor, 
on the other hand, did he flee or run away when his 
city called him. It is generally admitted, indeed, 
that he held the office of general forty-five times, 
although he was not even once present at the 
election, but was always absent when the people 
summoned and chose him. Therefore men of little 
understanding are amazed at the conduct of the 
Athenian people. For Phocion opposed them more 
than anybody else, and never said or did anything 
to win their favour; and yet, just as kings are 
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supposed to listen to their flatterers after dinner has 
begun, so the Athenians made use of their more 
elegant and sprightly leaders by way of diversion, 
but when they wanted a commander they were 
always sober and serious, and called upon the 
severest and most sensible citizen, one who alone, or 
more than the rest, arrayed himself against their 
desires and impulses. Indeed, when an oracle from 
Delphi was read out in the assembly, declaring that 
when the rest of the Athenians were of like mind, 
one man had a mind at variance with the city, 
Phocion came forward and bade them seek no 
further, since he himself was the man in question ; 
for there was no one but he who disliked everything 
they did. And when, as he was once delivering an 
opinion to the people, he met with their approval, and 
saw that all alike accepted his argument, he turned 
to his friends and said: “Can it possibly be that I 
am making a bad argument without knowing it?” 
IX. The Athenians were once asking contribu- 
tions! for a public sacrifice, and the rest were con- 
tributing, but Phocion, after being many times asked 
to give, said: “ Ask from these rich men; for I 
should be ashamed to make a contribution to you 
before 1 have paid my debt to this man here,” 
pointing to Callicles the money-lender. And once 
when his audience would not cease shouting and 
crying him down, he told them this fable. “A 
coward was going forth to war, but when some 
ravens croaked, he laid down his arms and kept 
quiet ; then he picked them up and was going forth 
again, and when the ravens croaked once more, he 
stopped, and said at last: ‘You may croak with all 


1 Cf, the Alcibiades, x. 1. 
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your might, but you shall not get a taste of me.’”’ 
And at another time, when the Athenians urged him 
to lead forth against the enemy, and called him an 
unmanly coward because he did not wish to do so, 
he said: ** Ye cannot make me bold, nor can I make 
you cowards. However, we know one another.” 
And again, in a time of peril, when the people were 
behaving very harshly towards him and demanding 
that he render up accounts of his generalship, “ My 
good friends,” said he, “ make sure of your safety 
first.” Again, when they had been humble and 
timorous during a war, but then, after peace had 
been made, were getting bold and denouncing 
Phocion on the ground that he had robbed them 
of the victory, “Ye are fortunate,” said he, “in 
having a general who knows you; since otherwise 
ye had long ago perished.” Once, too, when the 
people were unwilling to adjudicate with the Boeo- 
tians a question of territory, but wanted to go to 
war about it, he counselled them to fight with words, 
in which they were superior, and not with arms, in 
which they were inferior. Again, when he was 
speaking and they would not heed or even consent 
to hear him, he said: “Ye can force me to act 
against my wishes, but ye shall not compel me to 
speak against my judgement.” And when Demos- 
thenes, one of the orators in opposition to him, said 
to him, “The Athenians will kill thee, Phocion, 
should they go crazy,’ he replied: “ But they will 
kill thee, should they come to their senses.” Again, 
when he saw Polyeuctus the Sphettian, on a hot 
day, counselling the Athenians to go to war with 
Philip, and then, from much panting and sweating, 
since he was really very corpulent, frequently gulp- 
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ing down water, Phocion said: “It is meet that ye 
should be persuaded by this man to go to war; for 
what do ye think he would do under breastplate and 
shield, when the enemy were near, if, in making you 
a premeditated speech, he is in danger of choking to 
death?” At another time Lycurgus heaped much 
abuse upon him in the assembly, and above all be- 
cause, when Alexander demanded ten of the citizens 
of Athens,! Phocion counselled their surrender ; 
Phocion, however, merely said: “I have given this 
people much good and profitable counsel, but they 
will not listen to me.” 

X. There was a certain Archibiades, nicknamed 
Laconistes, because, in imitation of the Spartans, he 
let his beard grow to an extravagant size, always 
wore a short cloak, and had a scowl on his face. 
Phocion was once stormily interrupted in the coun- 
cil, and called upon this man for testimony and 
support in what he said. But when the man rose 
up and gave such counsel as was pleasing to the 
Athenians, Phocion seized him by the beard and 
said: “O Archibiades, why, then, didst thou not 
shave thyself?” Again, when Aristogeiton the 
public informer, who was always warlike in the as- 
semblies and tried to urge the people on to action, 
came to the place of muster leaning on a staff and 
with both legs bandaged, Phocion spied him from 
the tribunal when he was afar off, and cried out: 
“ Put down Aristogeiton, too, as lame and worth- 
less.” So that one might wonder how and why a 
man so harsh and stern got the surname of The 
Good. 

But though it is difficult, it is not impossible, I 


1 Cf. chapter xvii. 2 f. 
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think, for the same man, like the same wine, to be 
at once pleasant and austere; just as others, on the 
contrary, appear to be sweet, but are most un- 
pleasant to those who use them, and most injurious. 
And yet we are told that Hypereides once said to 
the people: “Do not ask, men of Athens, merely 
whether I am bitter, but whether I am paid for 
being bitter,” as if the multitude were led by their 
avarice to fear and attack those only who are 
troublesome and vexatious, and not rather all who 
use their power to gratify their insolence or envy or 
wrath or contentiousness. Phocion, then, wrought 
no injury to any one of his fellow citizens out of 
enmity, nor did he regard any one of them as his 
enemy ; but he was harsh, obstinate, and inexorable 
only so far as was necessary to struggle successfully 
against those who opposed his efforts in behalf of 
the country, and in other relations of life showed 
himself well-disposed to all, accessible, and humane, 
so that he even gave aid to his adversaries when 
they were in trouble or in danger of being brought 
to account. When his friends chided him for plead- 
ing the cause of some worthless man, he said that 
good men needed no aid. Again, when Aristogeiton 
the public informer, who was under condemnation, 
sent and asked him to come to him, he obeyed the 
summons and set out for the prison; and when his 
friends sought to prevent him, he said: ‘“ Let me 
go, my good men; for where could one take greater 
pleasure in meeting Aristogeiton ?”’ 

XI. And certainly the allies and the islanders re- 
garded envoys from Athens under the conduct of 
any other general as enemies, barricading their 
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gates, obstructing their harbours, and bringing into 
their cities from the country their herds, slaves, 
women and children; but whenever Phocion was 
the leader, they went far out to meet him in their 
own ships, wearing garlands and rejoicing, and con- 
ducted him to their homes themselves. 

XII. When Philip was stealing into Euboea and 
bringing a force across from Macedonia and making 
the cities his own by means of tyrants, and when 
Plutarch the Eretrian called upon the Athenians and 
begged them to rescue the island from its occupation 
by the Macedonian, Phocion was sent out as general 
with a small force,' in the belief that the people of 
the island would rally readily to his aid. But he 
found the whole island full of traitors, disaffected, 
and honeycombed with bribery, and was therefore in 
a position of great peril. So he took possession of 
a crest of ground which was separated by a deep 
ravine from the plains about Tamynae, and on this 
assembled and held together the best fighting men 
of his force. To the disorderly and worthless triflers 
who ran away from the camp and made their way 
home he bade his officers give no heed, for in the 
camp their lack of discipline would make them use- 
less and harmful to the fighting men, while at home 
their accusing consciences would make them less 
liable to cry down their commander, and would keep 
them entirely from malicious accusations. 

_ XIII. When the enemy came up against him, 
he ordered his men to remain quietly under arms 
until he should have finished sacrificing, and then 
waited a considerable time, either because the omens 
were bad, or because he wished to draw the enemy 
nearer. Therefore, to begin with, Plutarch, who 

1 In 350 B.c. 171 
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thought that Phocion’s delay was due to cowardice, 
sallied forth with his mercenaries. Next, the horse- 
men, catching sight of Plutarch, could not restrain 
themselves, but rode at once into the enemy, hurry- 
ing out of the camp in a disorderly and scattered 
fashion. The foremost of them were conquered, 
and then all of them dispersed and Plutarch took to 
flight, while some of the enemy gained the ramparts 
and tried to cut them away and destroy them, sup- 
posing themselves to be entirely victorious. But at 
this point the sacrifices were completed, and the 
Athenians, bursting out of their camp, routed their 
assailants and slew most of them as they fled among 
the entrenchments. ‘Then Phocion ordered his 
phalanx to halt for the reception and support of the 
troops which had been scattered in the previous 
flight, while he himself with his picked men fell 
upon the main body of the enemy. A fierce battle 
ensued, in which all the Athenians fought with spirit 
and gallantry ; but Thallus the son of Cineas and 
Glaucus the son of Polymedes, whose post was at 
their general’s side, bore away the palm. However, 
Cleophanes also did most valuable service in that 
battle. For, by calling back the cavalry from their 
flight and exhorting them with loud cries to succour 
their general in his peril, he made them turn back 
and confirm the victory of the men-at-arms. 

After this, Phocion expelled Plutarch from Eretria, 
took possession of Zaretra, a fortress most advan- 
tagéously situated where the island is reduced to its 
narrowest width by the sea, which hems it in on 
both sides, and released all the Greeks whom he had 
taken prisoners. For he was afraid that the orators 
at Athens might drive the people, in some fit of 
anger, to treat them with cruelty. 
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XIV. After these things had been accomplished, 
Phocion sailed back home, and then the allies 
speedily felt the absence of his probity and justice, 
and speedily did the Athenians recognize the ex- 
perience and vigour which had been shown by him. 
For his successor in command, Molossus, conducted 
the war in such a way as actually to fall alive into 
the hands of the enemy. And now Philip, cherish- 
ing great anticipations, went to the Hellespont with 
all his forces,! expecting to get the Chersonesus, and 
at the same time Perinthus and Byzantium, into his 
power. The Athenians were eager to give aid to 
their allies, but their orators strove successfully to 
have Chares sent out as commander, and he, after 
sailing thither, did nothing worthy of the force 
under his orders, nor would the cities even receive 
his armament into their harbours. On the contrary, 
he was held in suspicion by all of them, and wan- 
dered about exacting money from the allies and 
despised by the enemy, so that the people of Athens, 
instigated by their orators, were incensed at him, 
and repented of having sent aid to the Byzantians. 
Then Phocion rose in the assembly and declared 
that they must not be angry at their allies who 
showed distrust, but at their generals who were dis- 
trusted ; “ For these,” said he, “make you to be 
feared even by those who can be saved only by your 
help.” 

Accordingly, moved by his words, the people 
changed their minds again and ordered him to take 
another force and go himself to the help of their 
allies on the Hellespont ;2 a commission which con- 
tributed more than anything else to the salvation of 


1 In 340 B.c. 2 In 339 B.c. 
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Byzantium. For already Phocion was held ih high 
repute there ; and when Leon? also, a man who was 
first among the Byzantians for virtue, and had been 
a familiar companion of Phocion in the Academy, 
went surety for him with the city, they would not 
suffer him to go into camp outside the city, as he 
wished, but threw open their gates and received the 
Athenians into close companionship with themselves. 
This mark of confidence caused the Athenians to be 
not only discreet and blameless in their general 
conduct, but also most spirited in the struggles for 
the city’s defence. In this way Philip was expelled 
from the Hellespont at this time and brought into 
contempt, although men had thought there was no 
fighting or contending with him at all; moreover, 
Phocion captured some of his ships and recovered 
cities which he had garrisoned. He also landed in 
many parts of Philip’s territory and plundered and 
overran it, until he was wounded by those who 
rallied to its defence, and sailed back home. 

XV. The people of Megara once made a secret 
appeal to Athens for help,? and Phocion, fearing 
that the Boeotians might get early knowledge of 
the appeal and anticipate Athens in sending help, 
called an assembly early in the morning and an- 
nounced to the Athenians the message received from 
Megara. Then, as soon as the requisite decree had 
been passed, he ordered the trumpeter to give the 
signal and led them, under arms, directly from the 
assembly. The Megarians received him eagerly, and 
he enclosed Nisaea ? with a wall, built two long walls 


2 Against a faction in the city which would have delivered 
it into the power of Philip. The date of these events is un- 
certain (perhaps 344-343 B.C. ). 

3 The sea-port of Megara, about a mile away. 
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down to the sea-port from Megara, and thus united 
the city with the sea, so that she need now pay 
little heed to enemies on land and could be in close 
connection with Athens by sea. 

XVI. Presently! the relations between Athens 
and Philip were altogether hostile, and, in Phocion’s 
absence, other generals were chosen to conduct the 
war. But when Phocion returned with his fleet 
from the islands, to begin with, he tried to persuade 
the people, since Philip was peaceably inclined and 
greatly feared the peril of war, to accept the terms of 
settlement which he offered. And when one of those 
who haunted the law-courts in the capacity of public 
informer opposed him, and said, “ Canst thou dare, 
O Phocion, to divert the Athenians from war when 
they are already under arms?” ‘I can,” said he, 
“and that, too, though I know that while there is. 
war thou wilt be under my orders, but when peace 
has been made I shall be under thine.’ When, 
however, he could not prevail, but Demosthenes 
carried the day and was urging the Athenians to 
join battle with Philip as far from Attica as possible, 
“ My good Sir,” said Phocion, “let us not ask where 
we can fight, but how we shall be victorious. For 
in that case the war will be at a long remove; but 
wherever men are defeated every terror is close at 
hand.’ But when the defeat came,? and the turbulent 
and revolutionary spirits in the city dragged Chari- 
demus to the tribunal and demanded that he be 
made general, the best citizens were filled with fear ; 
and with the aid of the council of the Areiopagus 
in the assembly, by dint of entreaties and tears, 

1 In 340 B.c. 


2 In 338 B.c., at Chaeroneia, where Philip defeated the 
allied Greeks and put an end to their independence. 
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1 Sirloa: Bryan’s correction of the MSS. fipa: (to hurl), 


which Coraés and Bekker retain. 


1 The congress of Greek states summoned by Philip to 
meet at Corinth. It voted for war against Persia under the 
leadership of Philip. 
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they persuaded them at last to entrust the city to 
the guidance of Phocion. 

In general, Phocion thought that the policy and 
kindly overtures of Philip should be accepted by the 
Athenians ; but when Demades brought in a motion 
that the city should participate with the Greeks in 
the common peace and in the congress,! Phocion 
would not favour it before they found out what 
demands Philip was going to make upon the Greeks. 
His opinion did not prevail, owing to the crisis, and 
yet as soon as he saw that the Athenians were re- 
penting of their course, because they were required 
to furnish Philip with triremes and horsemen, “ This 
is what I feared,” said he, “ when I opposed your 
action ; but since you agreed upon it, you must not 
repine or be dejected, remembering that our an- 
cestors also were sometimes in command, and some- 
times under command, but by doing well in both 
these positions saved both their city and the Greeks.’ 
And on the death of Philip,? he was opposed to the 
people’s offering sacrifices of glad tidings; for it was 
an ignoble thing, he said, to rejoice thereat, and the 
force which had been arrayed against them at 
Chaeroneia was diminished by only one person. 

XVII. Again, when Demosthenes was heaping 
abuse upon Alexander, who was already advancing 
against Thebes, Phocion said: “‘Rash one, why 
dost thou seek to provoke a man who is savage,’ 3 
and is reaching out after great glory? Canst thou 
wish, when so great a conflagration is near, to 
fan the city into flame? But I, who am bearing 


2 In 336 B.c. See the Demosthenes, chapter xxii. 
* Odyssey, ix. 494, Odysseus, to a companion, of Polyphe- 
mus the Cyclops. 
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the burdens of command with this object in view, 
will not suffer these fellow citizens of mine to 
perish even if that is their desire.” And when 
Thebes had been destroyed! and Alexander was 
demanding the surrender of Demosthenes, Lycurgus, 
Hypereides, Charidemus, and others, and the as- 
sembly turned their eyes upon Phocion and called 
upon him many times by name, he rose up, and 
drawing to his side one of his friends, whom he 
always cherished, trusted, and loved most of all, he 
said: “These men have brought the city to such 
a pass that I, for my part, even if this Nicocles 
should be demanded, would urge you to give him 
up. For if I might die myself in behalf of you all, 
I should deem it a piece of good fortune for me. 
And I feel pity,” said he, “men of Athens, for 
those also who have fled hither from Thebes; but it 
is enough that the Greeks should have the fate of 
Thebes to mourn. Therefore it is better to suppli- 
cate and try to persuade the victors for both you 
and them, and not to fight.” 

Well, then, we are told that when Alexander got 
the first decree which the Athenians passed, he cast 
it from him and ran with averted face from the 
envoys; the second, however, he accepted, because 
it was brought by Phocion, and because he heard 
from the older Macedonians that Philip also used to 
admire this man. And he not only consented to 
meet Phocion and hear his petition, but actually 
listened to his counsels. And Phocion counselled 
him, if he sought quiet, to make an end of the war ; 
but if glory, to transfer the war, and turn his arms 
away from Greece against the Barbarians. And 


1 In 335 B.c. 
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by saying many things that suited well with Alex- 
ander’s nature and desires he so far changed and 
softened his feelings that he advised the Athenians 
to give close attention to their affairs, since, if any- 
thing should happen to him, the leadership of Greece 
would properly fall to them.! In private, too, he 
made Phocion his friend and guest, and showed him 
greater honour than most of his constant associates 
enjoyed. At any rate, Duris writes that after Alex- 
ander had become great and had conquered Dareius, 
he dropped from his letters the word of salutation, 
“ chairein,’ except whenever he was writing to 
Phocion; him alone, like Antipater, he used to 
address with the word “chairein.” This is the 
testimony of Chares also. 

XVIII. The story about the money, indeed, is 
generally admitted, namely, that Alexander sent 
him a present of a hundred talents.2. When this 
was brought to Athens, Phocion asked the bearers 
why in the world, when there were so many Athen- 
ians, Alexander offered such a sum to him alone. 
They replied : “ Because Alexander judges that thou 
alone art a man of honour and worth.” “In that 
case,” said Phocion, “let him suffer me to be and 
be thought such always.’’ But when the messengers 
accompanied him to his home and saw there a great 
simplicity,—his wife kneading bread, while Phocion 
with his own hands drew water from the well and 
washed his feet,—they were indignant, and pressed 
the money upon him still more urgently, declaring 
it an intolerable thing that he, though a friend ot 


2 The talent was equivalent to about £235, or $1,200, 
with four or five times the purchasing power of modern 
money. 
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1 In 324 B.c., when Craterus was commissioned to lead the 
veteran soldiers of Alexander back to Macedonia. See the 
Alexander, chapter 1xxi. 
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the king, should live in such poverty. Phocion, 
accordingly, seeing a poor old man walking the 
street in a dirty cloak, asked them if they considered 
him inferior to this man. “ Heaven forbid!” they 
cried. “And yet this man,’ said Phocion, “has 
less to live upon than I, and finds it sufficient. 
And, in a word,” said he, “if I make no use of this 
great sum of money, it will do me no good to have 
it; or, if I use it, I shall bring myself, and the king 
as well, under the calumnies of the citizens.’’ So 
the treasure went back again from Athens, after it 
had showed the Greeks that the man who did not 
want so great a sum was richer than the man who 
offered it. Alexander was vexed and wrote back to 
Phocion that he could not regard as his friends 
those who wanted nothing of him. But not even 
then would Phocion take the money; he did, how- 
ever, ask for the release of Echecratides the sophist, 
Athenodorus of Imbros, and two men of Rhodes, 
Demaratus and Sparton, who had been arrested 
upon sundry charges and imprisoned in Sardis. 
These men, then, Alexander set free at once, and 
at a later time,! when he sent Craterus back into 
Macedonia, he ordered him to turn over to Phocion 
the revenues from whichever one of four cities in 
Asia he might select,—either Cius, Gergithus, 
Mylasa, or Elaea,—insisting still more strongly than 
before that he would be angry if Phocion did not 
take them. But Phocion would not take them, and 
very soon Alexander died. And even to the present 
day Phocion’s house is pointed out in Melité,? adorned 
with bronze disks, but otherwise plain and simple. 


2 A deme, or ward, in the S.W. part of Athens. See the 
Themistocles, xxii. 2. 
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XIX. As for his wives, nothing is told us about 
the first, except that she was a sister of Cephiso- 
dotus the sculptor; but the reputation which the 
second had among the Athenians for sobriety and 
simplicity was not less than that of Phocion for 
probity. And once when the Athenians were wit- 
nessing an exhibition of new tragedies, the actor 
who was to take the part of a queen asked the 
choregus to furnish him with a great number of 
attendant women in expensive array; and when he 
could not get them, he was indignant, and kept the 
audience waiting by his refusal to come out. But 
the choregus, Melanthius, pushed him before the 
spectators, crying: ‘ Dost thou not see that Phocion’s 
wife always goes out with one maid-servant? Thy 
vanity will be the undoing of our women-folk.”’ 
His words were plainly heard by the audience, and 
were received with tumultuous applause. And this 
very wife, when an Ionian woman who was her guest 
displayed ornaments of gold and precious stones 
worked into collars and necklaces, said: “ My orna- 
ment is Phocion, who is now for the twentieth year 
a general of Athens.” 

XX. When Phocus his son wished to compete at - 
the Panathenaic festival as a vaulting rider of horses, 
Phocion permitted it, not because he was ambitious 
for the victory, but in order that care and training 
of the body might make his son a better man; for 
in general the youth was fond of wine and irregular 
in his habits. The youth was victorious, and many 
asked him to their houses for the victor’s banquet ; 
but Phocion declined the other invitations and 
granted the coveted honour to one host only. And 
when he went to the banquet and saw the general 
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magnificence of the preparations, and particularly 
the foot-basins of spiced wine that were brought to 
the guests as they entered, he called his son and 
said: “ Phocus, do not let thy companion ruin thy 
victory.” Moreover, wishing to remove the young 
man entirely from that style of living, he took him 
off to Sparta and put him among the youths who 
were following the course of discipline called 
“agoge.’! This vexed the Athenians, who thought 
that Phocion despised and looked down upon the 
native customs. And once Demades said to him: 
“ Phocion, why shouldn't we try to persuade the 
Athenians to adopt the Spartan polity? For if thou 
sayest the word, I am ready to introduce and support 
the requisite law.” But Phocion replied: “ Indeed 
it would very well become thee, with so strong a 
scent of ointment upon thee, and wearing such a 
mantle as thine, to recommend to the Athenians 
the public mess-halls of the Spartans, and to extol 
Lycurgus.”’ 

XXI. When Alexander wrote asking the Athen- 
ians to send him triremes, and the orators opposed 
the request, and the council bade Phocion speak 
upon the matter, “I tell you, then,” he said, “ either 
to be superior in arms or to be friends with those 
who are superior.”” To Pytheas, who at that time 
was just beginning to address the Athenians, but 
was already loquacious and bold, Phocion said: 
“‘ Hold thy peace, thou who art but a newly bought 
slave of the people!’’ And when Harpalus, who 
had run away from Alexander out of Asia with great 
sums of money, landed in Attica,? and those who 


1 See the A gestlaiis, i. 1. 
2 See the Demosthenes, chapter xxv. 
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were wont to make merchandise of their influence 
as orators came running to him at breakneck speed, 
to these men he dropped and scattered small mor- 
sels of his wealth by way of bait; but he sent to 
Phocion and offered him seven hundred talents, 
and everything else that he had, and put himself 
with all his possessions at the sole disposition 
of Phocion. But Phocion answered sharply that 
Harpalus would rue it if he did not cease trying 
to corrupt the city, and for the time being the 
traitor was abashed and desisted from his efforts. 
After a little, however, when the Athenians were 
deliberating upon his case, he found that those who 
had taken money from him were changing sides and 
denouncing him, that they might not be discovered ; 
while Phocion, who would take nothing, was now 
giving some consideration to the safety of Harpalus 
as well as to the public interests. Again, therefore, 
he was led to pay court to Phocion, but after all his 
efforts to bribe him found that he was impregnable 
on all sides like a fortress. Of Charicles, however, 
Phocion’s son-in-law, Harpalus made an intimate 
associate and friend, trusting him in everything and 
using him in everything, and thus covered him with 
infamy. 

XXII. For instance, on the death of Pythonicé 
the courtesan, who was the passionately loved mis- 
tress of Harpalus and had borne him a daughter, 
Harpalus resolved to build her a very expensive 
monument, and committed the care of the work to 
Charicles. This service was an ignoble one in itself, 
but it acquired additional disgrace from the com- 
pleted tomb. For this is still to be seen in Hermus, 
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2 3¢ Bekker, after Coraés, corrects to xa. 
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1 See Pausanias, i. 37, 5, with Frazer’s notes. Pausanias 
speaks of it as ‘‘the best worth seeing of all ancient Greek: 
tombs.” 
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on the road from Athens to Eleusis, and it has nothing 
worthy of the large sum of thirty talents which 
Charicles is said to have charged Harpalus for the 
work.! And yet after the death of Harpalus him- 
self,? his daughter was taken up by Charicles and 
Phocion and educated with every care. However, 
when Charicles was brought to trial for his dealings 
with Harpalus, and begged Phocion to help him and 
go with him into the court-room, Phocion refused, 
saying: “I made thee my son-in-law, Charicles, for 
none but just purposes.”’ 

Asclepiades the son of Hipparchus was the first 
one to bring to the Athenians the tidings that 
Alexander was dead. Thereupon Demades urged 
them to pay no heed to the report, since, had it 
been true, the whole earth would long ago have been 
filled with the stench of the body. But Phocion, 
who saw that the people were bent on revolution, 
tried to dissuade them and restrain them. And 
when many of them sprang towards the bema, and 
shouted that the tidings brought by Asclepiades 
were true and that Alexander was dead, “ Well, 
then,” said Phocion, “if he is dead to-day, he 
will be dead to-morrow and the day after. There- 
fore we can deliberate in quiet, and with greater 
safety.”’ 

XXIII. Leosthenes, who had plunged the city 
into the Lamian war * much to Phocion’s displeasure, 
once asked him derisively what good he had done 


2 Antipater demanded his surrender by the Athenians, and 
Harpalus fled to Crete, where he was assassinated. 

3 323-322 B.c. So named because the confederate Greeks 
held Antipater and his forces for some time besieged in 
Lamia, a city of 8.E. Thessaly (§ 4). 
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the city during the many years in which he had 
been general. “No slight good,” said Phocion, “in 
that its citizens are buried in their own sepulchres.”’ 
Again, when Leosthenes was talking very boldlv 
and boastfully in the assembly, Phocion said: “ Thy 
speeches, young man, are like cypress-trees, which 
are large and towering, but bear no fruit.” And 
when Hypereides confronted him with the question, 
“When, then, O Phocion, wilt thou counsel thc 
Athenians to go to war?’ “ Whenever,” said 
Phocion, “I see the young men willing to hold their 
places in the ranks, the rich to make contributions, 
and the orators to keep their thievish hands away 
from the public moneys.” 

When many were admiring the force got together 
by Leosthenes, and were asking Phocion what he 
thought of the city’s preparations, “They are good,” 
said he, “for the short course ;! but it is the long 
course which I fear in the war, since the city has no 
other moneys, or ships, or men-at-arms.” And 
events justified his fear. For at first Leosthenes 
achieved brilliant successes, conquering the Boeotians 
in battle, and driving Antipater into Lamia. Then, 
too, they say that the city came to cherish high 
hopes, and was continuously holding festivals 
and making sacrifices of glad tidings. Phocion, 
however, when men thought to convict him of error 
and asked him if he would not have been glad to 
have performed these exploits, replied: “ By all 
means; but I am glad to have given the advice 
I did.”’ And again, when glad tidings came in 
quick succession by letter and messenger from the 

1 The short course in the foot-races was straight away, the 
length of the stadium ; the long course was ten times back 
and forth. 
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camp, “ When, pray,’ said he, “will our victories 
cease?” 

XXIV. But Leosthenes was killed, and then those 
who feared that Phocion, if he were sent out as 
general, would put a stop to the war, arranged with 
a certain obscure person to rise in the assembly and 
say that he was a friend and intimate associate of 
Phocion, and therefore advised the people to spare 
him and keep him in reserve, since they had none 
other like him, and to send out Antiphilus to the 
army. This course was approved by the Athenians, 
whereupon Phocion came forward and said that he 
had never been intimately associated with the per- 
son, nor in any way familiar or acquainted with him ; 
“‘ But now,’ said he, “ from this very day I make thee a 
friend and close companion, for thou hast counselled 
what was for my advantage.” 

Again, when the Athenians were bent on making 
an expedition against the Boeotians, at first he op- 
posed it; and when his friends told him that he 
would be put to death by the Athenians if he offended 
them, “ That will be unjust,” said he, “if I act for 
their advantage ; but if I play them false, it will be 
just.” Afterwards, however, seeing that they would 
not desist, but continued their clamour, he ordered 
the herald to make proclamation that every man in 
Athens under sixty years of age should take pro- 
visions for five days and follow him at once from the 
assembly. Thereupon a great tumult arose, the 
elderly men leaping to their feet and shouting their 
dissent. “It is no hardship,” said Phocion, “ for I 
who am to be your general am in my eightieth year.’ 
For the time being this checked them and changed 
their purpose. 
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XXV. However, when their sea-coast was being 
devastated by Micion, who landed at Rhamnus with 
a horde of Macedonians and mercenaries and over- 
ran the adjacent territory, Phocion led the Athenians 
out against him. And as they marched, men would 
run up to their general from all sides and show 
him what to do. He was advised to seize a hill 
here, to send his horsemen around thither, or to 
make his attack upon the enemy there. “O 
Heracles,” said Phocion, “how many generals I 
see, and how few soldiers!’’ Again, after he had 
drawn up his men-at-arms, one of them went out 
far in advance of the rest, and then was stricken 
with fear when an enemy advanced to meet him, 
and went back again to his post. “Shame on thee, 
young man,” said Phocion, “for having abandoned 
two posts, the one which was given thee by thy 
general, and the one which thou didst give thyself.” 
However, he attacked the enemy, routed them 
utterly, and slew Micion himself together with many 
others. The Greek army in Thessaly, also, al- 
though Leonnatus and his Macedonians from Asia 
had joined Antipater, was victorious in battle, and 
Leonnatus fell ; the Greek men-at-arms were led by 
Antiphilus, their cavalry by Menon the Thessalian. 

XXVI. But a short time afterwards Craterus 
‘crossed from Asia with a large force,! and there was 
another pitched battle at Crannon. Here the Greeks 
were defeated. Their defeat was not severe, nor 
did many of them fall, but owing to their lack of 
obedience to their commanders, who were young 
and soft-hearted, and because at the same time 


1 Cf. chapter xviii. 5. 
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Antipater made tempting overtures to their several 
cities, their army melted away and most shamefully 
abandoned the cause of freedom. At once, there- 
fore, Antipater led his forces against Athens, and 
Demosthenes and Hypereides left the city. De- 
mades, however, though he was unable to pay any 
portion of the fines which had been imposed upon 
him by the city (he had been seven times convicted 
of introducing illegal measures, had lost his civic 
rights, and was therefore debarred from speaking in 
the assembly), obtained immunity at this time, and 
brought in a bill for sending to Antipater ambas- 
sadors plenipotentiary to treat for peace. But the 
people were fearful, and called upon Phocion, de- 
claring that he was the only man whom they could 
trust. “ But if I had been trusted,” said he, “ when 
I gave you counsel, we should not now be deliberat- 
ing on such matters.”” And when the bill had thus 
been passed, he was sent off to Antipater, who was 
encamped in the Cadmeia,! and was making prepara- 
tions to march into Attica at once. And this was 
the first request that Phocion made, namely, that 
Antipater should remain where he was and make 
the treaty. And when Craterus declared that it 
was not fair in Phocion to try to persuade them to 
remain in the territory of their friends and allies 
and ravage it, when they had it in their power to 
get booty from that of their enemies, Antipater took 
him by the hand and said : “ We must grant Phocion 
this favour.” But as for the other terms of the 
peace, he ordered the Athenians to leave them to 
the conquerors, just as, at Lamia, he had been 
ordered to do by Leosthenes. 


1 The citadel of Thebes. 
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XXVII. Accordingly, Phocion. returned to Athens 
with these demands, and the Athenians acceeded to 
them, under the necessity that was upon them. 
Then Phocion went once more to Thebes, with the 
other ambassadors, to whom the Athenians had added 
Xenocrates the philosopher. For so high an es- 
timate was set upon the virtue of Xenocrates, and 
so great was his reputation and fame in the eyes 
of all, that it was supposed the human heart could 
harbour no insolence or cruelty or wrath which the 
mere sight of the man would not infuse with rever- 
ence and a desire to do him honour. But the result 
in this case was the opposite, owing to a certain 
ruthlessness and hatred of goodness in Antipater. 
For, in the first place, he would not salute Xeno- 
crates, although he greeted the other ambassadors ; 
at which Xenocrates is said to have remarked: 
‘‘ Antipater does well to feel shame before me alone 
of his ruthless designs against our city.”” And again, 
when the philosopher began to speak, Antipater 
would not listen to him, but angrily contradicted 
him and forced him into silence. But when Phocion 
had made his plea, Antipater replied that the 
Athenians could be his friends and allies on con- 
dition that they delivered up Demosthenes and 
Hypereides, reverted to their earlier constitution 
with its basis of property qualification, received a 
garrison into Munychia,! and, in addition, paid the 
costs of the war and a fine. 

The rest of the ambassadors were satisfied with 
these terms and considered them humane, with the 
exception of Xenocrates, who said that Antipater 
dealt with them moderately if he held them to be 


1 The acropolis of Peiraeus. 
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slaves, but severely if he held them to be freemen. 
Phocion, however, besought Antipater to spare them 
the garrison, to which Antipater, as we are told, 
replied: ‘“‘O Phocion, we wish to gratify thee in all 
things, except those which will ruin thée and us.” 
But some tell a different story, and say that Anti- 
pater asked whether, in case he indulged the Athen- 
ians in the matter of the garrison, Phocion would go 
surety that his city would abide by the peace and 
stir up no trouble; and that when Phocion was 
silent and delayed his answer, Callimedon, surnamed 
Carabus,! an arrogant man and a hater of democracy, 
sprang to his feet and cried: “ But even if the fellow 
should prate such nonsense, Antipater, wilt thou 
trust him and give up what thou hast planned to 
do?” 

XXVIII. Thus the Athenians were obliged to re- 
ceive a Macedonian garrison, which was under the 
command of Menyllus, an equitable man and a friend 
of Phocion. But the measure was held to be an 
arrogant one, and rather a display of power which 
delighted in insolence than an occupation due to 
stress of circumstance. And it came at a time which 
added not a little to the distress of the people. 
For the garrison was introduced on the twentieth of 
the month Boédromion, while the celebration of the 
mysteries was in progress, on the day when the god 
Iacchus is conducted from the city to Eleusis, so 
that the disturbance of the sacred rite led most men 
to reflect upon the attitude of the heavenly powers 
in earlier times and at the present day. For of old 
the mystic shapes and voices were vouchsafed to 
them in the midst of their most glorious successes, 


1 Stag-beetle. 
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1 See the Themistocles, xv. 1. 
2 Artemis was the patron goddess of Munychia. 
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and brought consternation and affright upon their 
enemies ;! but now, while the same sacred cere- 
monies were in progress, the gods looked down with 
indifference upon the most grievous woes of Hellas, 
and the profanation of the season which had been 
most sweet and holy in their eyes made it for the 
future give its name to their greatest evils. Indeed, 
a few years before this the Athenians had received 
an oracle from Dodona bidding them “ guard the 
summits of Artemis,’? that strangers might not 
seize them ; and now, during the days of the festival, 
when the fillets with which they entwine the mystic 
chests were dyed, instead of purple they showed a 
sallow and deathly colour, and, what was more signi- 
ficant still, all the articles for common use which 
were dyed along with the fillets took the natural hue. 
Moreover, as a mystic initiate was washing a pig in 
the harbour of Cantharus,? a great fish seized the 
offering * which he held and devoured the lower 
parts of its body as far as the belly, by which Heaven 
clearly indicated to them in advance that they would 
be deprived of the lower parts of the city which 
adjoined the sea, but would retain the upper city. 
Now, the garrison, owing to the influence of Me- 
nyllus, did no harm to the inhabitants; but the 
citizens who were deprived of their franchise be- 
cause of their poverty numbered more than twelve 
thousand, and those of them who remained at home 
appeared to be suffering grievous and undeserved 
wrongs, while those who on this account forsook 
the city and migrated to Thrace, where Antipater 


3 Part of the harbour of Peiraeus. 
‘ Intended for Demeter, the chief divinity of the mys- 
teries. 
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1 rovro retained in both places by Bekker; the first is 
deleted by Coraés, after Reiske; the second is corrected to 
tére by Sintenis’. 
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furnished them with land and a city, were like men 
driven from a captured city. 

XXIX. Moreover, the death of Demosthenes in 
Calauria, and that of Hypereides at Cleonae, about 
which I have written elsewhere,! made the Athe- 
nians yearn almost passionately for Philip and Alex- 
ander. At a later time, after Antigonus had been 
slain,? and those who slew him began to oppress and 
vex the people, a peasant in Phrygia who was digging 
on his farm was asked by someone what he was doing, 
and answered: “I am looking for Antigonus.”’ So 
now many were moved to speak, as they called to 
mind how the greatness and generosity of those 
illustrious kings made their wrath easy to appease ; 
whereas Antipater, although he tried to conceal his 
power under the mask of a common man of mean 
attire and simple mode of life, was really a more 
burdensome tyrant and master to those who were 
in trouble. But nevertheless Phocion successfully 
pleaded with Antipater for the exemption of many 
from exile, and for those who went into exile he 
obtained the privilege of residing in Peloponnesus, 
instead of being driven out of Hellas beyond the 
Ceraunian mountains and the promontory of Taena- 
rum like other men in banishment. Of this number 
was Hagnonides the public informer. Furthermore, 
by managing the affairs of the city with mildness 
and according to the laws, he kept the men of edu- 
cation and culture always in office, while the busy- 
bodies and innovators, who withered into insignifi- 
cance from the very fact that they held no office and 


1 See the Demosthenes, chapters xxvili.—xxx. 
2 Antigonus was defeated by Seleucus and Lysimachus at 
Ipsus, in Phrygia, in 301 B.c., and fell in the battle. 
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raised no uproars, were taught by him to be fond of 
home and to delight in tilling the soil. When he 
saw that Xenocrates paid the resident alien tax, he 
offered to enrol him as a citizen; but the philosopher 
refused, saying that he could not take part in an ad- 
ministration for the prevention of which he had 
served on an embassy.! 

XXX. When Menyllus offered Phocion a gift of 
money, he replied that neither was Menyllus better 
than Alexander,? nor was there any stronger reason 
why the man who would not accept it then should 
take it now. Menyllus, however, begged him to take 
the money for his son Phocus at least, whereupon 
Phocion said: “ For Phocus, should he be converted 
to sobriety of life, his patrimony will be enough ; 
but as he is now, nothing is sufficient.” Again, when 
Antipater desired him to do something that was not 
seemly, he gave him a sharper answer, saying: “ Anti- 
pater cannot have from me the services of friend and 
flatterer at once.” And Antipater himself once said, 
as we are told, that he had two friends at Athens, 
Phocion and Demades; one he could never persuade 
to take anything, the other he could never satisfy 
with his gifts. And verily Phocion displayed as a 
virtue the poverty in which, though he had been so 
many times a general of Athens and had enjoyed 
the friendship of kings, he had come to old age ; 
whereas Demades made a great parade of his wealth, 
even though he was violating the laws to do so. For 
instance, there was a law of Athens at this time 
forbidding a choregus to have a foreigner in his 
chorus, under penalty of a thousand drachmas; but 
Demades presented a chorus of a hundred members 


1 Cf. chapter xxvii. 2 Cf. chapter xviii. 
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all of whom were foreigners, and at the same time 
brought into the theatre his fine of a thousand 
drachmas for each one of them. Again, when he 
was bringing home a wife for his son Demeas, he 
said to him: “ When I married thy mother, my son, 
not even a neighbour noticed it; but to thy nuptials 
kings and potentates are contributing.” 

When the Athenians importuned Phocion to go 
and persuade Antipater to remove the garrison, 
whether it was because he despaired of persuading 
him, or because he saw that the people were more 
sensible and conducted public affairs with more de- 
corum when they were thus under the influence of 
fear, he continually rejected that mission; he did, 
however, persuade Antipater not to exact the moneys 
due from the city, but to delay, and postpone their 
payment. The people, accordingly, transferred their 
importunities to Demades. He readily undertook 
the mission, and taking his son with him set out for 
Macedonia. He arrived there, as some heavenly 
power, doubtless, would have it, precisely at the 
time when Antipater was already afflicted with sick- 
ness, and when Cassander, who had assumed control - 
of affairs, had found a letter which Demades had 
written to Antigonus in Asia, beseeching him to 
present himself suddenly in Greece and Macedonia, 
which hung by an old and rotten thread, as he 
facetiously called Antipater. When, therefore, Cas- 
sander saw Demades after his arrival, he arrested him, 
and first slaughtered his son, whom he had brought 
so near that the folds of his father’s robe caught the 
blood of his murder and were filled with it, and then, 
after heaping much insult and abuse upon him for 
his ingratitude and treachery, slew the father too. 
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1 Not to be taken in its literal meaning of commander of a 
thousand, but in the general sense of lieutenant-general, second 
in command. Antipater vainly sought to deprive his son of 
the succession. 
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XXXII. And when Antipater died, after appoint- 
ing Polysperchon general-in-chief, and Cassander 
chiliarch,! Cassander at once became rebellious, 
promptly took the government into his own hands, 
and sent Nicanor with all speed to relieve Menyllus 
from the command of the garrison at Athens, bid- 
ding him take over Munychia before Antipater’s 
death became known. This was done, and when, 
after a few days, the Athenians learned that Anti- 
pater was dead,? they blamed Phocion severely, 
alleging that he had known about it before and 
had held his peace as a favour to Nicanor. Phocion, 
however, paid no heed to these charges, but by in- 
terviews and discussions with Nicanor rendered him 
in general mild and gracious to the Athenians, and, 
in particular, persuaded him to undertake sundry 
expensive exhibitions as director of games. 

XXXII. In the meantime, too, Polysperchon, who 
had the king? in his own personal charge and was 
seeking to thwart the schemes of Cassander, sent a 
letter to the citizens of Athens, announcing that the 
king restored to them their democracy and ordered 
that all Athenians should take part in the adminis- 
tration of the city according to their earlier polity. 
This was a plot against Phocion. For Polysperchon 
was scheming (as he plainly showed a little later) to 
dispose the city in his own interests, and had no hope 
of succeeding unless Phocion was banished ; he was 
sure, however, that Phocion would be banished if the 


3 In 319 B.c. 

3 The imbecile Philip Arrhidaeus, half-brother of Alexan- 
der. The other king, the little son of Alexander by Roxana, 
was in Epeirus with Olympias, the mother of Alexander. 
See the Humenes, iii. 1 and 7, with the notes. 
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disfranchised citizens overwhelmed the administra- 
tion, and the tribunal was again at the mercy of 
demagogues and public informers. 

Since the Athenians were somewhat stirred by 
these communications, Nicanor wished to address 
them,! and after a council had been convened in 
Peiraeus, he came before it, relying upon Phocion 
for the safety of his person. But Dercyllus, the 
Athenian general in command of the district, made 
an attempt to arrest him, whereupon Nicanor, who 
became aware of the attempt in time, dashed away, 
and was clearly about to inflict speedy punishment 
upon the city. Phocion, however, when assailed for 
letting Nicanor go and not detaining him, said that 
he had confidence in Nicanor and expected no evil 
at his hands; but in any case, he would rather be 
found suffering wrong than doing wrong. Now, 
such an utterance as this might seem honourable and 
noble in one who had regard to his own interests 
alone; but he who endangers his country’s safety, 
and that, too, when he is her commanding general, 
transgresses, I suspect, a larger and more venerable 
obligation of justice towards his fellow citizens. For 
it cannot even be said that it was the fear of plung- 
ing the city into war which made Phocion refrain 
from seizing Nicanor, but that he sought to excuse 
himself on other grounds by protestations of good 
faith and justice, in order that Nicanor might respect 
these obligations and keep the peace and do the 
Athenians no wrong; nay, it would seem that he 
really had too strong a confidence in Nicanor. For 
though many gave warning against that officer and 


1 Nicanor, acting in the interests of Cassander, wished to 
expose to the Athenians the designs of Polysperchon. 
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accused him of hostile designs against the Peiraeus, 
in that he was sending mercenaries across to Salamis, 
and tampering with some of the residents in Peiraeus, 
Phocion would not give heed to the story nor believe 
it at all. Indeed, even after Philomelus of Lamptrae 
brought in a decree that all Athenians should stand 
under arms and await orders from Phocion their 
general, he paid no attention to the matter, until 
Nicanor led his troops forth from Munychia and 
began to run trenches around the Peiraeus. 

XXXII. In this state of affairs, Phocion, who now 
wished to lead the Athenians forth to battle, was 
stormed at and held in derision, and Alexander the 
son of Polysperchon came with an armed force. His 
ostensible design was to bring aid to the citizens 
against Nicanor, but he really wished to seize the 
city, if he could, now that she was ruinously divided 
against herself. For the exiles who had burst into 
the country with him were at once in the city, 
strangers and disfranchised citizens ran in to join 
them, and a motley and turbulent assembly was 
gathered together, in which Phocion was deposed 
from his command and other generals were chosen. 
And had not Alexander been seen in close confer- 
ence with Nicanor near the walls, and had not their 
interview, which was often repeated, rendered the 
Athenians suspicious, the city would not have escaped 
its peril. Moreover, Hagnonides the orator! at once 
assailed Phocion and denounced him as a traitor, 
whereupon Callimedon and Charicles? took fright 
and left the city, while Phocion, and with him those 

1 The same as the public informer of xxix. 3. 

3 Prominent partisans of Antipater, who had transferred 
their allegiance to Cassander, the son of Antipater, rather 
than to Polysperchon, the succéssor of Antipater. 
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of his friends who remained faithful, set out to go to 
Polysperchon. There went forth with them also, 
out of regard for Phocion, Solon of Plataea and 
Deinarchus of Corinth,! who were reputed to be 
intimate friends of Polysperchon. But Deinarchus 
fell sick, and the party therefore tarried many days 
in Elateia, during which time the people of Athens, 
in accordance with a decree brought in by Arche- 
stratus and supported by Hagnonides, sent an em- 
bassy to denounce Phocion. Both the parties fell 
in with Polysperchon at the same time, as he was 
marching with the king near Pharygae, a village of 
Phocis lying at the foot of Mount Acrurium, which 
is now called Galata. 

Here, then, Polysperchon, after setting up the 
golden canopy and seating beneath it the king and 
his friends, as soon as Deinarchus came forward, 
ordered him to be seized, tortured, and put to death,? 
and then gave audience to the Athenians. But they 
raised a tumultuous shouting with their denuncia- 
tions of one another in the council, and at last Hag- 
nonides came forward and said: “ Throw us all into 
one cage and send us back to Athens to render an 
account.” At this, the king burst out laughing; but 
the Macedonians and foreigners who were gathered 
about the council, having nothing else to do, were 
eager to listen, and nodded to the ambassadors to 
make their denunciation there. But there was no 
fairness in the conduct of the case, since, when 
Phocion tried to speak, he was frequently interrupted 
by Polysperchon, and at last, smiting the ground with 


1 Antipater’s chief agent in Peloponnesus, 
? In order to maintain himself in power, Polysperchon was 
forced to treat Antipater’s friends as his own enemies, 
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his staff, he retired and held his peace. Moreover, 
when Hegemon! said that Polysperchon could bear 
witness to his good will towards the people, and 
Polysperchon replied in wrath, “Cease telling lies 
against me in the presence of the king,” the king 
sprang to his feet and would have smitten Hegemon 
with a spear. But Polysperchon quickly threw his 
arms about the king, and thus the council was 
dissolved. 

XXXIV. A guard was now placed about Phocion 
and his associates, and at sight of this all of his 
friends who were standing at some remove covered 
up their faces and sought safety in flight. Phocion 
and his party, however, were taken back to Athens 
by Cleitus, ostensibly to be tried, but really under 
sentence of death. And besides, the manner of 
their return to the city was shameful, for they were 
carried on waggons through the Cerameicus to the 
theatre. For thither Cleitus brought them and there 
he kept them, until the magistrates had made up an 
assembly, from which they excluded neither slave, 
foreigner, nor disfranchised person, but allowed all 
alike, both men and women, free access to theatre 
and tribunal. After the letter of the king had been 
read aloud, in which he said that according to his . 
judgement the men were traitors, but that their 
fellow citizens, who were freemen and self-govern- 
ing, should pronounce sentence upon them, Cleitus 
led the men in. Then the best of the citizens, at 
sight of Phocion, covered their faces, bent their 
heads, and wept. One of them, however, rose up 


1 One of Phocion’s party, and, like him, under accusation 
of treachery, 3.e. of favouring Cassander rather than Poly- 
sperchon. 
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1 In cases where the penalty was not fixed by law, the 
accuser proposed a penalty, and the accused had the right to 
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and had the courage to say that, since the king had 
put a case of such importance into the hands of the 
people, it were well that slaves and foreigners should 
leave the assembly. This the multitude would not 
tolerate, but cried out to stone the oligarchs and 
haters of the people. Therefore no one else under- 
took to speak in behalf of Phocion, but he himself, 
with great difficulty, at last made himself heard, 
saying: “Do ye wish to put us to death unjustly 
or justly?” And when some answered, “Justly,” 
he said: “ And how will ye determine this without 
hearing me?” But they were not a whit more 
willing to hear him, and therefore, drawing nearer, 
he said: “I admit my own guilt, and I assign death 
as the penalty! for my political conduct; but these 
men with me, men of Athens, are not guilty at all, 
and why will ye put them to death?” “ Because 
they are thy friends,’ answered many, whereat Pho- 
cion retired and held his peace. But Hagnonides 
read aloud an edict which he had prepared, in ac- 
cordance with which the people were to vote by 
show of hands whether they thought the men to 
be guilty, and the men, if the show of hands was 
against them, were to be put to death. 

XXXV. After the edict had been read aloud, some 
demanded an additional clause providing that Phocion 
should be tortured before he was put to death, and 
insisted that the rack should be brought in and the 
executioners summoned. But Hagnonides, who saw 
that Cleitus was displeased at this, and considered 
the measure abominable and barbarous, said : “ When. 
ever we catch that rascally Callimedon, men of Athens, 
propose a counter-penalty. The court then chose between 
the two penalties. Phocion waived all the advantage of this 
right, as Socrates, in a different way, had done. 
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we will put him to the torture ; but I cannot make 
any such motion in the case of Phocion.’”” Here some 
decent fellow called out in response: “Right thou 
art; for if we should torture Phocion, what would 
be left for us to do to thee?” So the form of the 
edict was approved, and when the show of hands 
was taken, no one keeping his seat, but all rising to 
their feet, and most of them wreathing themselves 
with garlands, they condemned the men to death. 
Now, there were with Phocion, Nicocles, Thudippus, 
Hegemon, and Pythocles; and Demetrius of Pha- 
lerum, Callimedon, Charicles, and sundry others, 
were condemned to death zn absenitd. 

XXXVI. When, accordingly, the assembly had 
been dissolved and the men were being led to the 
prison, the rest of them, as their friends and rela- 
tives clung about them, walked along lamenting and 
shedding tears; but the countenance of Phocion was 
the same as it used to be when he was escorted 
from the assembly as general, and when men saw it, 
they were amazed at the man’s calmness and at his 
grandeur of spirit. His enemies, however, ran along 
by his side and reviled him; and one of them actu- 
ally came up and spat in his face. At this, as we are 
told, Phocion looked towards the magistrates and 
said : “ Will not someone stop this fellow’s unseemly 
behaviour?”’ Again, when Thudippus, on entering 
the prison and seeing the executioner bruising the 
hemlock, grew angry and bewailed his hard fate, 
declaring it not fitting that he should perish with 
Phocion, “Is it no satisfaction to thee, then,” said 
Phocion, “that thou art put to death in company 
with Phocion?” And when one of his friends 
asked him if he had any message for his son Phocus, 
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“‘ Certainly,” said he; “my message is that he 
cherish no resentment against the Athenians.” 
Again, when Nicocles, his most faithful friend, 
begged the privilege of drinking the drug first, 
“O Nicocles,” he said, “thy request is grievous to 
me and painful; but since I have never in all my 
life denied thee any other favour, I grant thee this 
one also.” But when all the rest had drunk of it, 
the drug ran short, and the executioner refused to 
bruise another portion unless he were paid twelve 
drachmas, which was the price of the weight re- 
quired. However, after a delay of some length, 
Phocion called one of his friends, and, asking if a 
man could not even die at Athens without paying 
for the privilege, bade him give the executioner his 
money. 

XXXVII. It was the nineteenth day of the month 
Munychion,! and the horsemen conducting the pro- 
cession in honour of Zeus were passing by the prison. 
Some of them took off their garlands, and others 
gazed at the door of the prison with tears in their 
eyes. And it was thought by all those whose souls 
were not wholly savage and debauched by rage and 
jealousy, that an impious thing had been done in not 
waiting over that day, and so keeping the city pure 
from a public execution when it was holding festival. 
However, his enemies, as if their triumph were in- 
complete, got a decree passed that the body of 
Phocion should be carried beyond the boundary of 
the country, and that no Athenian should light a 
fire for his obsequies. Therefore no friend of his 
ventured to touch his body, but a certain Conopion, 
who was wont to perform such services for hire, 


1 Karly in May, 318 B.c. 
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1 Cf. chapter xix. 
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carried the body beyond Eleusis, took fire from the 
Megarian territory, and burned it. The wife of 
Phocion,! however, who was present with her maid- 
servants, heaped up a cenotaph on the spot and 
poured libations upon it; then, putting the bones in 
her bosom and carrying them by night to her dwell- 
ing, she buried them by the hearth, saying: “To 
thee, dear Hearth, I entrust these remains of a 
noble man; but do thou restore them to the se- 
pulchre of his fathers, when the Athenians shall 
have come to their senses.” 

XXXVIII. And indeed, after a short time had 
passed, and when the course of events was teaching 
them what a patron and guardian of moderation 
and justice the people had lost, they set up a statue 
of him in bronze, and gave his bones a public burial. 
Moreover, as regards his accusers, the people them- 
selves condemned Hagnonides and put him to death; 
while Epicurus and Demophilus, who had run away 
from the city, were found out by Phocion’s son and 
visited with his vengeance. 

This son of Phocion,? we are told, turned out to 
be a man of no worth in general, and once, being 
enamoured of a girl who was kept in a brothel, 
chanced to hear Theodorus the Atheist discourse in 
the Lyceium as follows: “If there is no disgrace in 
ransoming a man beloved, the same is true of a woman 
loved ; what is true of a comrade, is true also of a 
mistress.’ Accordingly, his passion leading him to 
think the argument sound, he ransomed his mistress. 

But Phocion’s fate reminded the Greeks anew of 
that of Socrates;* they felt that the sin and mis- 
fortune of Athens were alike in both cases, 


2 Cf. chapters xx. and xxx. ]. 3 In 399 B.c. 
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I. Cato’s family got its first lustre and fame from 
his great-grandfather Cato (a man whose virtue gained 
him the greatest reputation and influence among the 
Romans, as has been written in his Life), but the 
death of both parents left him an orphan, together 
with his brother Caepio and his sister Porcia. Cato 
had also a half-sister, Servilia, the daughter of his 
mother.! All these children were brought up in the 
home of Livius Drusus, their uncle on the mother’s 
side, who at that time was a leader in the conduct of 
public affairs; for he was a most powerful speaker, 
in general a man of the greatest discretion, and 
yielded to no Roman in dignity of purpose. 

We are told that from his very childhood Cato 
displayed, in speech, in countenance, and in his 
childish sports, a nature that was inflexible, imper- 
turbable, and altogether steadfast. He set out to 
accomplish his purposes with a vigour beyond his 
years, and while he was harsh and repellent to those 
who would flatter him, he was still more masterful 
towards those who tried to frighten him. It was 
altogether difficult to make him laugh, although once 
in a while he relaxed his features so far as to smile; 
and he was not quickly nor easily moved to anger, 
though once angered he was inexorable. 


1 By her second husband, Q. Servilius Caepio, who was 
also the father of Cato’s half-brother Caepio. 
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When, accordingly, he came to study, he was slug- 
gish of comprehension and slow, but what he com- 
prehended he held fast in his memory. And this is 
generally the way of nature: those who are well 
endowed are more apt to recall things to mind, but 
those retain things in their memory who acquire 
them with toil and trouble ;! for everything they 
learn becomes branded, as it were, upon their minds. 
It would appear, too, that Cato’s reluctance to be 
persuaded made his learning anything more labo- 
rious. For, to learn is simply to allow something to 
be done to you, and to be quickly persuaded is 
natural for those who are less able to offer resistance. 
Therefore young men are more easily persuaded than 
old men, and sick folk, than those who are well, and, 
in a word, where the power to raise objections is 
weakest, the act of submission is easiest. However, 
we are told that Cato was obedient to his tutor, and 
did everything that was enjoined upon him, although 
in each case he demanded the reason and wanted to 
know the why and wherefore. And, indeed, his tutor 
was a man of culture, and more ready to reason with 
a pupil than to thrash him. His name was Sarpedon. 

II. While Cato was still a boy, the Italian allies of 
the Romans were making efforts to obtain Roman 
citizenship. One of their number, Pompaedius Silo,? 
aman of experience in war and of the highest po- 
sition, was a friend of Drusus, and lodged at his 
house for several days. During this time he became 
familiar with the children, and said to them once: 
“Come, beg your uncle to help us in our struggle for 
citizenship.’”’ Caepio, accordingly, consented with a 


1 Cf. Aristotle, De Mem. i. 1, 2, 24. 
? Erroneously called Publius Silo in the Marius, xxxiii. 2. 
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smile, but Cato made no reply and gazed fixedly and 
fiercely upon the strangers. Then Pompaedius said : 
‘But thou, young man, what sayest thou to us? 
Canst thou not take the part of the strangers with 
thy uncle, like thy brother?’’ And when Cato said 
not a word, but by his silence and the look on his 
face seemed to refuse the request, Pompaedius lifted 
him up through a window, as if he would cast him 
out, and ordered him to consent, or he would throw 
him down, at the same time making the tone of his 
voice harsher, and frequently shaking the boy as he 
held his body out at the window. But when Cato 
had endured this treatment for a long time without 
showing fright or fear, Pompaedius put him down, 
saying quietly to his friends: ‘“‘ What a piece of good 
fortune it is for Italy that he is a boy; for if he were 
a man, I do not think we could get a single vote 
among the people.” ! 

At another time a relation of his who was cele- 
brating a birthday, invited Cato and other boys to 
supper, and the company were diverting themselves 
at play in a separate part of the house, older and 
younger together, their play being actions at law, 
accusations, and the conducting of the condemned 
persons to prison. Accordingly, one of those thus 
condemned, a boy of comely looks, was led off by 
an older boy and shut into a chamber, where he 
called upon Cato for help. Then Cato, when he 
understood what was going on, quickly came to the 
door, pushed aside the boys who stood before it and 
tried to stop him, led forth the prisoner, and went 

1 This incident must have happened, if at all, in 91 B.c., 
when Cato was four years old; but it need not be inferred 


that he had already formed an opinion on public affairs. The 
story is told also in Valerius Maximus, iii. 1, 2. 
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off home with him in a passion, followed by other 
boys also. 

III. He was so celebrated that, when Sulla was 
preparing for exhibition the sacred equestrian game 
for boys! which is called “Troja,’’ and, after as- 
sembling the boys of good birth, appointed two 
leaders for them, the boys accepted one of them for 
his mother’s sake (he was a son of Metella, Sulla’s 
wife), but would not tolerate the other (who was a 
nephew of Pompey, named Sextus), and refused to 
rehearse under him or obey him; and when Sulla 
asked them whom they would have, they all cried 
“Cato,” and Sextus himself gave way and yielded 
the honour to a confessed superior. 

Now, Sulla was friendly to Cato and his brother ? 
on their father’s account, and sometimes actually 
asked them to see him and conversed with them, a 
kindness which he showed to very few, by reason of 
the weight and majesty of his authority and power. 
So Sarpedon, thinking that this conduced greatly to 
the honour and safety of his charge, was continually 
bringing Cato to wait upon Sulla at his house, which, 
at that time, looked exactly like an Inferno, owing to 
the multitude of those who were brought thither 
and put to torture. Now, Cato was in his fourteenth 
year ; and when he saw heads of men reputed to be 
eminent carried forth, and heard the smothered 
groans of the bystanders, he asked his tutor why no 
one slew this man. “Because, my child,” said the 
tutor, “men fear him more than they hate him.” 
“Why, then,” said Cato, “didst thou not give me a 

1 Cf. Vergil, Aeneid, v. 553 ff. 

2 Both here, and in i. 1, Plutarch carelessly speaks as 


ee Caepio were own brother, and not half-brother, of 
ato. 
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sword, that I might slay him and set my country free 
from slavery ?’’ When Sarpedon heard this speech, 
and saw also the look on the boy’s face, which was 
full of rage and fury, he was so frightened that in 
future he kept him under close watch and ward, lest 
he should venture on some rash deed. 

When he was still a little boy, and was asked 
whom he loved most, he answered, “ My brother”; 

and to the question whom he loved next, likewise, 
' © My brother ” ; and so a third time, until, after many 
such answers from him, his questioner desisted. And 
when he came to maturity, he maintained all the 
more firmly this affection for his brother. Indeed, 
when he was twenty years old, without Caepio he 
would not take supper, or make a journey, or go out 
into the forum. But when his brother used perfume, 
Cato would decline it; and in his habits generally he 
was severe and strict. At any rate, when Caepio 
was admired and praised for his discretion and 
moderation, he would admit that he had _ those 
qualities when tested by reference to most men; 
“ But when,’ he would say, “I compare my life 
with that of Cato, I seem to myself no better than 
Sippius,’—mentioning one of those who were cele- 
brated for luxury and effeminacy. 

IV. After Cato had been made priest of Apollo, 
he took a house apart, accepted his share of the 
patrimony, which amounted to a hundred and twenty 
talents, and began to live yet more simply than be- 
fore. He made a close companion of Antipater the 
Tyrian, a Stoic philosopher, and devoted himself 
especially to ethical and political doctrines. He 
was possessed, as it were, with a kind of inspiration 
for the pursuit of every virtue; but, above all, that 
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form of goodness which consists in rigid justice that 
will not bend to clemency or favour, was his great 
delight. He practised also the kind of speaking 
which is effective with a multitude, deeming it right 
that in political philosophy, as in a great city, a 
certain warlike element should also be maintained. 
However, he did not perform his exercises in 
company with others, nor did any one ever hear 
him rehearsing a speech. Indeed, to one of his 
companions who said, “Men find fault with thee, 
Cato, for thy silence,” he replied: “Only let them 
not blame my life. I will begin to speak when 
I am not going to say what were better left 
unsaid.” 

V. The Basilica Porcia, as it was called, had been 
dedicated by the elder Cato while he was censor.! 
Here, then, the tribunes of the people were ac- 
customed to transact their business; and as one of 
the pillars was thought to be in the way of their 
seats, they determined to take it down or move it to 
another place. This brought Cato for the first time, 
and against his wishes, into the forum ; he opposed 
the tribunes, and was admired for the proof of elo- 
quence and high character which he gave. For his 
speech had nothing about it that was juvenile or 
affected, but was straightforward, full of matter, and 
harsh. However, a charm that captivated the ear 
was diffused over the harshness of his sentiments, 
and the mingling of his character with them gave 
their austerity a smiling graciousness that won men’s 
hearts. His voice was sufficiently loud and pene- 
trating to reach the ears of so large a multitude, 
and it had a strength and tension which could not 


1 Of. the Cato Major, xix. 2. This was in ]82 B.c. 
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be broken or worn out; for he often spoke all day 
without getting tired. 

At this time, then, after winning his case, he went 
back again to his silence and his discipline. He 
built up his body by vigorous exercises, accustoming 
himself to endure both heat and snow with uncovered 
head, and to journey on foot at all seasons, without a 
vehicle. Those of his friends who went abroad with 
him used horses, and Cato would often join each of 
them in turn and converse with him, although he 
walked and they rode. In sickness, he had wonderful 
patience, as well as self-control; for instance, if he 
had an ague, he would pass the day alone by himself, 
admitting no visitor, until he was conscious of lasting 
relief and the departure of the disease. 

VI. At suppers, he would throw dice for the choice 
of portions; and if he lost, and his friends bade him 
choose first, he would say it was not right, since 
Venus! was unwilling. At first, also, he would drink 
once after supper and then leave the table; but as 
time went on he would allow himself to drink very 
generously, so that he often tarried at his wine till 
early morning. His friends used to say that the 
cause of this was his civic and public activities; he 
was occupied with these all day, and so prevented 
from literary pursuits, wherefore he would hold inter- 
course with the philosophers at night and over the 
cups. For this reason, too, when a certain Memmius 
remarked in company that Cato spent his entire 
nights in drinking, Cicero answered him by saying: 
‘Thou shouldst add that he spends his entire days 
in throwing dice.” 

And, in general, Cato thought he ought to take a 


1 The highest throw at dice was called the ‘‘ Venus-throw,” 
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course directly opposed to the life and practices of the 
time, feeling that these were bad and in need of great 
change. For instance, when he saw that a purple 
which was excessively red and vivid was much in 
vogue, he himself would wear the dark shade. Again, 
he would often go out into the streets after breakfast 
without shoes or tunic. He was not hunting for 
notoriety by this strange practice, but accustoming 
himself to be ashamed only of what was really 
shameful, and to ignore men’s low opinion of other 
things. When an inheritance worth a hundred talents 
fell to him from his cousin Cato, he turned it into 
money, and allowed any friend who needed it to 
have the use of it without interest. And some of his 
friends actually pledged to the public treasury both 
lands and slaves which he offered for this purpose 
himself, and made good his offer. 

VII. When he thought that he was old enough to 
marry,—and up to that time he had consorted with 
no woman,—he engaged himself to Lepida, who had 
formerly been betrothed to Metellus Scipio, but was 
now free, since Scipio had rejected her and the be- 
trothal had been broken. However, before the 
marriage Scipio changed his mind again, and by dint 
of every effort got the maid. Cato was greatly exasper- 
ated and inflamed by this, and attempted to go to law 
about it; but his friends prevented this, and so, in 
his rage and youthful fervour, he betook himself to 
iambic verse, and heaped much scornful abuse upon 
Scipio, adopting the bitter tone of Archilochus, but 
avoiding his license and puerility. And he married 
Atilia, a daughter of Serranus. She was the first 
woman with whom he consorted, but not the only 
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1 In 73-71 B.c. Cf. the Crassus, viii. ff. 


2 Lucius Gellius Publicola, consul in 72 B.c. with Cornelius 
Lentulus Clodianus. Both consuls were defeated by Spartacus. 
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one, as was true of Laelius, the friend of Scipio 
Africanus ; Laelius, indeed, was more fortunate, since 
in the course of his long life he knew but one 
woman, the wife of his youth. 

VIII. When the servile war was in progress,! 
_ which was called the war of Spartacus, Gellius? was 
commander, while Cato took part in his campaign 
as a volunteer, for the sake of his brother; for his 
brother Caepio was a military tribune. Here he had 
not the opportunity to employ as much as he wished 
his zeal and discipline in virtue, because the war was 
not well conducted ; but notwithstanding, amidst the 
great effeminacy and luxury of those who took part 
in that campaign, he displayed such good discipline, 
self-control, courage in all emergencies, and sagacity, 
that men thought him not one whit inferior to the 
elder Cato. Moreover, Gellius assigned to him prizes 
of valour and distinguished honours; but Cato would 
not take them nor allow them, declaring that he had 
done nothing worthy of honours. And so, in conse- 
quence of this, he was thought to be a strange 
creature. For instance, a law was passed forbidding 
candidates for office to be attended by nomen- 
clators,? and in his canvass for the military tribune- 
ship he was the only one who obeyed the law. He 
made it his business to salute and address without 
help from others those who met him on his rounds, 
but he did not avoid giving offence even to those 
who praised his course; for the more clearly they 
saw the rectitude of his practice, the more distressed 
were they at the difficulty of imitating it. 


3 Attendants whose duty it was to tell the candidate the 
names of those whom he was going to meet, that he might 
appear to be acquainted with them. 
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1 éuwedéces Sintenis*®, after Cobet; éuweddons Sintenis!, 
Coraés, Bekker. 

a Litota Sintenis’ correction of the MSS. Baa:Arkdy 
(kingly), adopted by Bekker. 
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IX. Appointed military tribune,! he was sent to 
Macedonia, to serve under Rubrius the praetor. At 
this time, we are told, his wife being full of grief and 
in tears, one of Cato’s friends, Munatius, said to her: 
‘“‘ Take heart, Atilia; I will watch over thy husband.” 
“ Certainly he will,’ cried Cato, and after they had 
gone a day’s journey on their way, immediately after 
supper, he said: “Come, Munatius, see that you keep 
your promise to Atilia, and forsake me neither by 
day nor by night.” Then he gave orders that two 
couches be placed in the same chamber for them, 
and thus Munatius always slept—and that was the 
joke—watched over by Cato. 

He had in his following fifteen slaves, two freed- 
men, and four friends. These rode on horses, while 
he himself always went a-foot ; and yet he would join 
each of them in turn and converse with him.2. And 
when he reached the camp, where there were several 
legions, and was appointed to the command of one of 
them by the general, he thought it a trifling and 
useless task to make a display of his own virtue, 
which was that of a single man, but was ambitious 
above all things to make the men under his command 
like unto himself. He did not, however, divest his 
power of the element which inspires fear, but called 
in the aid of reason ; with its help he persuaded and 
taught his men about everything, while rewards 
and punishments followed their acts. Consequently, 
it were hard to say whether he made his men more 
peaceful or more warlike, more zealous or more just ; 
to such a degree did they show themselves terrible 
to their enemies but gentle to their allies, without 


1 About 67 B.c. 
2 Cf. chapter v. 3. 
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courage to do wrong but ambitious to win praise. 
Moreover, that to which Cato gave least thought was 
his in greatest measure, namely, esteem, favour, sur- 
passing honour, and kindness, from his soldiers. For 
he willingly shared the tasks which he imposed upon 
others, and in his dress, way of living, and conduct 
on the march, made himself more like a soldier than 
a commander, while in character, dignity of purpose, 
and eloquence, he surpassed all those who bore the 
titles of Imperator and General. In this way, with- 
out knowing it, he produced in his men at the same 
time the feeling of good will towards himself. For a.. 
genuine desire to attain virtue’ arises only in conse- 
quence of perfect good will and respect for him who 
displays virtue ; those, on the other hand, who praise 
good men without loving them may revere their 
reputation, but they do not admire their virtue or 
imitate it. 

X. On learning that Athenodorus, surnamed Cor- 
dylion, who had a large acquaintance with the Stoic 
philosophy, was living at Pergamum, being now in 
his old age and having most sturdily resisted all 
intimacies and friendships with governors and kings, 
Cato thought it would be useless to send messengers 
or write letters to him. Instead of this, since he 
had a furlough of two months allowed him by law, 
he sailed to Asia to visit the man, relying upon his 
own good qualities to make him successful in the 
chase. He held converse with the philosopher, 
conquered his objections, drew him from his fixed 
purpose, and took him back to the camp with him. 
He was overjoyed and in high spirits, feeling that 
he had made a most noble capture,.and one more 
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1 rhv tyuhv Bekker, after Reiske: riuhy. 
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illustrious than the nations and kingdoms which 
Pompey and Lucullus at that time were subduing 
with their marching armies. 

XI. While Cato was still in military service, his 
brother, who was on his way to Asia, fell sick at 
Aenus in Thrace, and a letter came at once to Cato 
advising him of this. A heavy storm was raging 
at sea and no ship of sufficient size was at hand, but 
nevertheless, taking only two friends and three 
servants with him in a small trading-vessel, he put 
to sea from Thessalonica. He narrowly escaped 
drowning, and by some unaccountable good fortune 
came safe to land, but Caepio had just died. In 
bearing this affliction Cato was thought to have 
shown more passion than philosophy, considering 
not only his lamentations, his embracings of the 
dead, and the heaviness of hits grief, but also his 
expenditure upon the burial, and the pains that he 
took to have incense and costly raiment burned with 
the body, and a monument of polished Thasian 
marble costing eight talents constructed in the 
market-place of Aenus. For some people cavilled at 
these things as inconsistent with Cato’s usual free- 
dom from ostentation, not observing how much— 
tenderness and affection was mingled with the man’s 
inflexibility and firmness against pleasures, fears, and 
shameless entreaties. For the funeral rites, more- 
over, both cities and dynasts sent him many things 
for the honour of the dead, from none of whom 
would he accept money; he did, however, take 
incense and ornaments, and paid the value of them 
to the senders. Furthermore, when the inheritance 
fell to him and Caepio’s young daughter, nothing 
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that he had expended for the funeral was asked 
back by him in the distribution of the property. 
And although such was his conduct then and after- 
wards, there was one! who wrote that he passed the 
ashes of the dead through a sieve, in search of the 
gold that had been melted down. So confidently 
did the writer attribute, not only to his sword, but 
also to his pen, freedom from accountability and 
punishment. 

XII. When the time of Cato’s military service 
came to an end, he was sent on his way, not with 
blessings, as is common, nor yet with praises, but 
with tears and insatiable embraces, the soldiers 
casting their mantles down for him to walk upon, 
and kissing his hands, things which the Romans of 
_that day rarely did, and only to a few of their im- 
perators. But before applying himself to public 
affairs he desired to travel about in a study of Asia, 
and to see with his own eyes the customs and lives 
and military strength of each province; at the same 
time he wished to gratify Deiotarus the Galatian, 
who had been a guest-friend of his father, and now 
solicited a visit from him. He therefore arranged 
his journey as follows. At daybreak, he would send 
forward his baker and his cook to the place where he 
intended to lodge. These would enter the city with 
great decorum and little stir, and if Cato had no 
family friend or acquaintance there, they would 
prepare a reception for him at an inn, without 
troubling anybody; or, in case there was no inn, 
they would apply to the magistrates for hospitality, 
and gladly accept wliat was given. But frequently 
they were distrusted and neglected, because they 

1 Julius Caesar, in his ‘‘ Anti-Cato.” See the Caesar, 
chapter liv. ve 
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1 yAautos MSS. and most editors: xAavlo: (mantles), after 
Cobet. 
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raised no tumult and made no threats in their 
dealings with the magistrates. In such a case Cato 
would find their work not done when he arrived, and 
he himself would be more despised than his servants 
when men saw him, and would awaken suspicion, as 
he sat upon the baggage without saying a word, that 
he was a man of low condition and very timid. 
However, he would then call the magistrates to him 
and say: “ Ye miserable wretches, lay aside this in- 
hospitality. Not all men who come to you will be 
Catos. Blunt by your kind attentions the power of 
those who only want an excuse for taking by force 
what they do not get with men’s consent.”’ 

XIII. In Syria, too, as we are told, he had a 
laughable experience. As he was walking into 
Antioch, he saw at the gates outside a multitude 
of people drawn up on either side of the road, among 
whom stood, in one group, young men with military 
cloaks, and in another, boys with gala robes, while 
some had white raiment and crowns, being priests or 
magistrates. Cato, accordingly, thinking that this 
could only be some honourable reception which the 
city was preparing for him, was angry with his 
servants who had been sent on in advance, because 
they had not prevented it; but he ordered his 
friends to dismount, and went forward on foot 
with them. When, however, they were near the 
gate, he who was arranging all these ceremonies 
and marshalling the crowd, a man now well on in 
years, holding a wand and a crown in his hand, 
advanced to meet Cato, and without even greeting 
him asked where they had left Demetrius and when 
he would be there. Now, Demetrius had once been 
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a slave of Pompey, but at this time, when all man- 
kind, so to speak, had their eyes fixed upon Pompey, 
he was courted beyond his deserts, since he had 
great influence with Pompey. Cato’s friends accord- 
ingly, were seized with such a fit of laughter that 
they could not recover themselves even when they 
were walking through the crowd; but Cato was 
greatly disturbed at the time, and said: “O the 
unhappy city!” and not a word besides. In after 
times, however, he was wont to laugh at the incident 
himself also, both when he told it and when he 
called it to mind.! 

XIV. However, Pompey himself put to shame the 
men who were thus neglectful of Cato through 
ignorance. For when Cato came to Ephesus and 
was proceeding to pay his respects to Pompey as an 
older man, one who was greatly his superior* in 
reputation, and then in command of the greatest 
forces, Pompey caught sight of him and would not 
wait, nor would he suffer Cato to come to him as he 
sat, but sprang up as though to honour a superior, 
went to meet him, and gave him his hand. He also 
passed many encomiums upon his virtue even while 
he was present and receiving marks of kindness and 
affection, and still more after he had withdrawn. 
Therefore all men, being put to shame and now 
directing their attention to Cato, admired him for 
the traits which before had brought him scorn, and 
made a study of his mildness and magnanimity. 
And indeéd it was no secret that Pompey’s attentions 
to him were due to self-interest rather than to 
friendship ; men knew that Pompey admired him 
when he was present, but was glad to have him go 


1 This story is told also in the Pompey, xl. 1-3. 
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away. For all the other young men who came 
to him were retained by Pompey, who showed an 
eager longing for their companionship ; of Cato, on 
the contrary, he made no such request, but, as if 
he must render account of his command while Cato 
was there, he was glad to send him away. And yet 
Cato was almost the only person among those bound 
for Rome to whom Pompey commended his wife and 
children, although it is true that they were relatives 
ef his. 

As a consequence of all this, the cities eagerly 
vied with one: another in showing Cato honour, and 
there were suppers and invitations, at which times 
he would urge his friends to keep close watch upon 
him, lest he should unawares confirm the saying 
of Curio. For Curio, annoyed at the severity of 
Cato, who was his intimate friend, had asked him 
whether he was desirous of seeing Asia after his 
_ term of service in the army. “Certainly I am,” 
said Cato. “That’s right,’ said Curio, “for you 
will come back from there a more agreeable man 
and more tame,’—that is about the meaning of the 
word he used.! 

XV. But Deiotarus the Galatian sent for Cato, 
being now an old man, and desiring to commend to 
-his protection his children and his family. When 
Cato arrived, however, Deiotarus offered him gifts of 
every sort, and by tempting and entreating him in 
every way so exasperated him that, although he had 
arrived late in the day and merely spent the night, 
on the next day about the third hour he set off. . 
However, after proceeding a day’s journey, he found 


1 Plutarch is seeking a Greek equivalent for the Latin 
‘* mansuetior.” 
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at Pessinus more gifts again awaiting him than 
those he had left behind him, and a letter from 
the Galatian begging him, if he did not desire to 
take them himself, at least to permit his friends to 
do so, since they were in every way worthy to 
receive benefits on his account, and Cato’s private 
means would not reach so far. But not even to these 
solicitations did Cato yield, although he saw that 
some of his friends were beginning to weaken and 
were disposed to blame him; nay, he declared that 
every taking of gifts could find plenty of excuse, 
but that his friends should share in what he had 
acquired honourably and justly. Then he sent his 
gifts back to Deiotarus. 

As he was about to set sail for Brundisium, his 
friends thought that the ashes of Caepio should be 
put aboard another vessel; but Cato declared that 
he would rather part with his life than with those 
ashes, and put to sea. And verily we are told that, 
as chance would have it, he had a very dangerous 
passage, although the rest made the journey with 
little trouble. : 

XVI. After his return to Rome, he spent most of 
his time at home in the company of Athenodorus,! 
or in the forum assisting his friends. And though 
the office of quaestor was open to him, he would not 
become a candidate for it until he had read the laws 
relating to the quaestorship, learned all the details 
of the office from those who had had experience in 
it, and formed a general idea of its power and scope. 
Therefore, as soon as he had been instated in the 
office,? he made a great change in the assistants and 


1 Cf. chapter x. 2 In 65 B.c. 
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clerks connected with the treasury. These were 
fully conversant with the public accounts and the 
- laws relative thereto, and so, when they received as 
their superior officers young men whose inexperience 
and ignorance made it really needful that others 
should teach and tutor them, they would not sur- 
render any power to such superiors, but were 
superiors themselves. Now, however, Cato applied 
himself with energy to the business, not having 
merely the name and honour of a superior official, 
but also intelligence and rational judgement. He 
thought it best to treat the clerks as assistants, 
which they really were, sometimes convicting them 
of their evil practices, and sometimes teaching them 
if they erred from inexperience. But they were 
bold fellows, and tried to ingratiate themselves with 
the other quaestors, while they waged war upon 
Cato. Therefore the chief among them, whom he 
found guilty of a breach of trust in the matter of an 
inheritance, was expelled from the treasury by him, 
and a second was brought to trial for fraud. This 
person Catulus Lutatius the censor came forward to 
defend, a man who had great authority from his 
office, but most of all from his virtue, being thought 
to surpass all Romans in justice and discretion; he 
also commended Cato’s way of living and was in- 
timate with him. Accordingly, when Catulus had 
lost his case on its merits and began to beg openly 
for the acquittal of his client, Cato tried to stop him 
from doing this. And when Catulus was all the 
more importunate, Cato said: “It would be a 
shameful thing, Catulus, if thou, who art the censor, 
and shouldst scrutinize our lives, wert put out of 
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court by our bailiffs.’ When Cato had uttered 
these words, Catulus fixed his eyes upon him as 
if he would make reply ; he said nothing, however, 
but either from anger or from shame went off in 
silence, much perplexed. However, the man was 
not convicted, but when the votes for condemnation 
exceeded those for acquittal by a single ballot, and 
one Marcus Lollius, a colleague of Cato, was kept by 
sickness from attending the trial, Catulus sent to 
him and begged him to help the man. So Lollius 
was brought in a litter after the trial and cast the 
vote that acquitted.. Notwithstanding this, Cato 
would not employ the clerk, or give him his pay, 
or in any way take the vote of Lollius into the 
reckoning. 

XVII. By thus humbling the clerks and making 
them submissive, and by managing the business 
as he himself desired, in a little while he brought 
the quaestorship into greater respect than the senate, 
so that all men said and thought that Cato had 
invested the quaestorship with the dignity of the 
consulship. For, in the first place, when he found 
that many persons were owing debts of long stand- 
ing to the public treasury and the treasury to many 
persons, he made an end at the same time of the 
state being wronged and wronging others; from its 
debtors he rigorously and inexorably demanded 
payment, and to its creditors he promptly and 
readily made payment, so that the people were filled 
with respect as they saw men making payments 
who thought to defraud the state, and men receiving 
payments which they had ceased to expect. In the 
next place, though many used improper methods to 
get writings filed with the quaestors, and though 
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previous quaestors had been accustomed to receive 
false decrees at the request of those whom they 
wished to please, nothing of this sort could be done 
now without Cato finding it out. Indeed, on one 
occasion when he was doubtful whether a certain 
decree had actually passed the senate, though many 
testified to the fact, he would not believe them, nor 
would he file the decree away until the consuls had 
come and taken oath to its validity. Again, there 
were many persons whom the famous Sulla had 
rewarded for killing men under proscription, at the 
-rate of twelve thousand drachmas. All men hated 
them as accursed and polluted wretches, but no one 
had the courage to punish them. Cato, however, 
called each one of these to account for having public 
money in his possession by unjust means, and made 
him give it up, at the same time rebuking him with 
passionate eloquence for his illegal and unholy act. 
After this experience they were at once charged 
with murder, were brought before their judges con- 
demned beforehand, one might say, and were pun- 
ished. At this all men were delighted, and thought 
that with their deaths the tyranny of that former 
time was extinguished, and that Sulla himself was 
punished before men’s eyes. 

XVIII. Moreover, the multitude were captivated 
by his continuous and unwearied attention to his 
duties. For no one of his colleagues came up to the 
treasury earlier than Cato, and none left it later. 
Besides, no session of assembly or senate would he 
fail to attend, since he feared and kept close watch 
on those who were ready to gratify people by voting 
remissions of debts and taxes, or promiscuous gifts. 
And so by exhibiting a treasury which was inacces- 
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sible to public informers and free from their taint, 
but full of money, he taught men that a state can 
be rich without wronging its citizens. At first some 
of his colleagues thought him obnoxious and trouble- 
some, but afterwards they were well pleased with 
him, since he took upon his own shoulders ex- 
clusively the burden of the hatreds arising from 
refusal to give away the public moneys or to make 
unjust decisions, and furnished them with a defence 
against people who tried to force requests upon 
them. They would say, namely, “It is impossible ; 
Cato will not consent.” 

On the last day of his term of office, after he had 
been escorted to his house by almost the whole body of 
citizens, he heard that many friends of Marcellus and 
men of influence had closely beset him in the treasury, 
and were trying to force him to register some re- 
mission of moneys due. Now, Marcellus had been a 
friend of Cato from boyhood, and when associated 
with him had been a most excellent magistrate. 
- When acting by himself, however, he was led by a 
feeling of deference to be complaisant towards sup- 
pliants, and was inclined to grant every favour. At 
once, then, Cato turned back, and when he found 
that Marcellus had been forced to register the re- 
mission, he asked for the tablets and erased the 
entry, while Marcellus himself stood by and said 
nothing. After this had been done, Cato conducted 
Marcellus away from the treasury and brought him 
to his house, and Marcellus had no word of blame 
for him either then or afterwards, but continued his 
intimate friendship up to the end. 

However, not even after he had laid down the 
quaestorship did Cato leave the treasury destitute of 
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his watchful care, but slaves of his were there every 
day copying the transactions, and he himself paid 
five talents for books containing accounts of the 
public business from the times of Sulla down to his 
own quaestorship, and always had them in hand. 

XIX. He used to be the first to reach the senate 
and the last to leave it; and often, while the other 
senators were slowly assembling, he would sit and 
read quietly, holding his toga in front of the book. 
He never left the city when the senate was in 
session. But afterwards, when Pompey and his 
friends saw that he could never be prevailed upon 
or forced from his position in any unjust measures 
which they had at heart, they would contrive to 
draw him away by sundry legal advocacies for 
friends, or arbitrations, or business matters. Ac- 
cordingly, Cato quickly perceived their design and 
refused all such applications, and made it a rule 
to have no other business on hand while the senate 
was in session. For it was neither for the sake of 
reputation, nor to gain riches, nor accidentally and 
by chance, like some others, that he threw himself 
into the management of civic affairs, but he chose a 
public career as the proper task for a good man, and 
thought that he ought to be more attentive to the 
common interests than the bee to its honey. And so 
he was careful to have the affairs of the provinces 
and decrees and trials and the most important 
measures sent to him by his connections and friends 
in every place. | 

At one time he opposed Clodius the demagogue, 
who was raising agitation and confusion as a prelude 
to great changes, and was calumniating to the people 
priests and priestesses, among whom Fabia, a sister of 
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Cicero’s wife Terentia, was in danger of conviction. 
But Cato put Clodius to such shame that he was 
forced to steal away from the city; and when Cicero 
thanked him, Cato told him he ought to be thankful 
to the city, since it was for her sake that all his public 
work was done. In consequence of this he was held 
in high repute, so that an orator, at a trial where the 
testimony of a single witness was introduced, told 
the jurors that it was not right to give heed toa single 
witness, not even if he were Cato ; and many already, 
when speaking of matters that were strange and in- 
credible, would say, as though using a proverb, “ This 
is not to be believed even though Cato says it.”” Again, 
when a corrupt and extravagant man was expatiating 
in the senate on frugality and self-restraint, Amnaeus 
sprang to his feet and said: “ Who can endure it, my 
man, when you sup like Lucullus, build like Crassus, 
and yet harangue us like Cato?”’! And other men also 
who were degraded and licentious in their lives, but 
lofty and severe in their speech, were mockingly 
called Catos. 

XX. Though many invited him to become a 
tribune of the people he did not think it right to ex- 
pend the force of a great and powerful magistracy, 
any more than that of a strong medicine, on matters 
that did not require it. And at the same time, being 
at leisure from his public duties, he took books and 
philosophers with him and set out for Lucania, where 
he owned lands affording no mean sojourn. Then, 
meeting on the road many beasts of burden with 
baggage and attendants, and learning that Metellus 
Nepos was on his way back to Rome prepared to sue 
for the tribuneship, he stopped without a word, and 


1 Cf. the Ducullus, xl. 3. 
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after waiting.a little while ordered his company to 
turn back. His friends were amazed at this, where- 
upon he said: “ Do ye not know that even of himself 
Metellus is to be feared by reason of his infatuation ? 
And now that he comes by the advice of Pompey he 
will fall upon the state like a thunderbolt and throw 
everything into confusion. It is no time, then, for a 
leisurely sojourn in the country, but we must over- 
power the man, or die honourably in a struggle for our 
liberties.”” Nevertheless, on the advice of his friends, 
he went first to his estates and tarried there a short 
time, and then returned to the city.! It was evening 
when he arrived, and as soon as day dawned he went 
down into the forum to sue for a tribuneship, that 
he might array himself against Metellus. For the 
strength of that office is negative rather than positive ; 
and if all the tribunes save one should vote for a 
measure, the power lies with the one who will not 
give his consent or permission. 

XXI. At first, then, Cato had only a few of his 
friends about him; but when his purpose became 
known, in a little while all the men of worth and 
note flocked to him with exhortations and encourage- 
ments. They felt that he was not receiving a favour, 
but conferring the greatest favour on his country 
and the most reputable of his fellow citizens; for 
he had often refused the office when he could have 
had it without trouble, and now sued for it at his 
peril that he might contend for the liberties of the 
state. It is said, moreover, that he was in peril 
from the many who crowded upon him in their 
zeal and affection, and could hardly make his way 
through the crowd into the forum. He was declared 


1 In 63 B.c. 
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' tribune with others! (including Metellus), and see- 
ing that the consular elections were attended with 
bribery, he berated the people; and in concluding 
his speech he swore that he would prosecute the 
briber, whoever he might be, making an exception 
only of Silanus because of their relationship. For 
Silanus was the husband of Cato’s sister Servilia. 
For this reason he let Silanus alone, but he pro- 
secuted Lucius Murena on the charge of having 
secured his election to the consulship with Silanus 
by bribery.2, Now, there was a law by which the 
defendant could set a man to watch the prosecutor, 
in order that there might be no secret about the 
~ material which he was collecting and preparing for 
the prosecution. Accordingly, the man appointed 
by Murena to watch Cato would follow him about 
and keep him under observation. When, however, 
he saw that Cato was doing nothing insidiously or 
unjustly, but was honourably and _ considerately 
following a straightforward and righteous course in 
the prosecution, he had such admiration for Cato’s 
lofty spirit and noble character that he would come 
up to him in the forum or go to his house and ask 
him whether he intended that day to attend to any 
matters connected with the prosecution; and if 
Cato said no, the man would take his wore and go 
away. 

When the trial was held, Cicero, who was consul 
at that time and one of Murena’ s advocates, took 
advantage of Cato’s fondness for the Stoics to rail 
and jest at length about those philosophers and 
what were called their “ paradoxes,” thus making 


1 At this time the number of the popular tribunes was ten. 
2 Silanus and Murena were consuls in 62 B.C. 
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1 xal Kixépwvos so Sintenis? for the corrupt MSS. ds é& 
Tors wept Kixépwvos yéyparra:; Coraés and Bekker adopt the 
early anonymous correction wal Kixépwyos, as év rois wept 
éxeivou yéypawrat. 
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the jurors laugh. Cata, accordingly, as we are told, 
said with a smile to the bystanders: “My friends, 
what a droll fellow our consul is!” And after 
Murena had been acquitted, he did not feel towards 
Cato as a base or senseless man might have done; 
for during his consulship he asked his advice in the 
most important matters, and in other ways con- 
stantly showed him honour and trust. And Cato 
himself was responsible for this; on the tribunal 
and in the senate he was severe and terrible in his 
defence of justice, but afterwards his manner towards 
all men was benevolent and kindly. 

XXII: Before he entered upon his tribuneship, 
and during the consulship of Cicero,! he maintained 
the authority of that magistrate in many conflicts, 
and above all in the measures relating to Catiline, 
which proved the most important and most glorious 
of all, he brought matters to a successful issue. 
Catiline himself, namely, who’ was trying to bring 
about a complete and destructive change in the 
Roman state, and was stirring up alike seditions and 
wars, was convicted by Cicero and fled the city; but 
Lentulus and Cethegus and many others with them 
took over the conspiracy, and, charging Catiline with 
cowardice and pettiness in his designs, were them- 
selves planning to destroy the city utterly with fire, 
and to subvert the empire with revolts of nations 
and foreign wars. But their schemes were dis- 
covered, and Cicero brought the matter before the 
senate for deliberation.? The first speaker, Silanus, 
expressed the opinion that the men ought to suffer 
the extremest fate, and those who followed him in 


1 63 B.C. 
* Cf. the Caesur, vii. 4-v ii. 2; and the Cicero, x. ff. 
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turn were of the same mind, until it came to Caesar. 
_ Caesar now rose, and since he was a_ powerful 
speaker and wished to increase every change and 
commotion in the state as so much stuff for his own 
designs, rather than to allow them to be quenched, 
he urged many persuasive and humane arguments. 
He would not hear of the men being put to death 
without a trial, but favoured their being kept in 
close custody, and he wrought such a change in the 
opinions of the senate, which was in fear of the 
people, that even Silanus recanted and said that 
he too had not meant death, but imprisonment ; for 
to a Roman this was the “ extremest’’ of all evils. 

XXIII. After such a change as this had been 
wrought and all the senators had hastened to adopt 
the milder and more humane penalty, Cato rose to 
give his opinion, and launched at once into a pas- 
sionate and angry speech, abusing Silanus for his 
change of opinion, and assailing Caesar. Caesar, he 
said, under a popular pretext and with humane 
words, was trying to subvert the state; he was 
seeking to frighten the senate in a case where he 
himself had much to fear; and he might be well 
content if he should come off guiltless of what had 
been done and free from suspicion, since he was so 
openly and recklessly trying to rescue the common 
enemies, while for his country, which had been on 
the brink of ruin, and was so good and great, he 
confessed that he had no pity; and yet for men 
who ought not to have lived or been born even, he 
was shedding tears and lamenting, although by their 
deaths they would free the state from great slaughten 
and perils. 

This is the only speech of Cato which has been 
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preserved, we are told, and its preservation was due 
to Cicero the consul, who had previously given to 
those clerks who excelled in rapid writing instruc- 
tion in the use of signs, which, in small and short 
figures, comprised the force of many letters; these 
clerks he had then distributed in various parts of the 
senate-house. For up to that time the Romans did 
not employ or even possess what are called short- 
hand writers, but then for the first time, we are told, 
the first steps toward the practice -were taken. Be 
that as it may, Cato carried the day and changed the 
opinions of the senators, so that they condemned 
the men to death. 

XXIV. Now, since we must not pass over even 
the slight tokens of character when we are de- 
lineating as it were a likeness of the soul, the story 
goes that on this occasion, when Caesar was eagerly 
engaged in a great struggle with Cato and the 
attention of the senate was fixed upon the two men, 
a little note was brought in from outside to Caesar. 
‘Cato tried to fix suspicion upon the matter and 
alleged that it had something to do with the con- 
spiracy,! and bade him read the writing aloud. 
Then Caesar handed the note to Cato, who stood 
near him. But when Cato had read the note, which 
was an unchaste letter from his sister Servilia to 
Caesar, with whom she was passionately and guiltily 
in love, he threw it to Caesar, saying, “Take it, 
thou sot,”’ and then resumed his speech. : 

But as regards the women of his household Cato 
appears to have been wholly unfortunate. For this 


1 Plutarch’s ambiguous words here mugt be interpreted by 
comparison with the Brutus, v. 2 f., where the same story is 
told. 
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1 «al xaddmwep the wal is supplied by Sintenis; Bekker 
has xa0anep yap, after Coraés, 
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sister was in ill repute for her relations with Caesar ; 
and the conduct of the other Servilla, also a sister of 
Cato, was still more unseemly. She was the wife of 
Lucullus, a man of the highest repute in Rome, and 
had borne him a child, and yet she was banished from 
his house for unchastity.1. And what was most dis- 
graceful of all, even Cato’s wife Atilia was not free 
from such transgressions, but although he had two 
children by her, he was forced to put her away because 
of her unseemly behaviour. 

XXV. Then he married a daughter of Philippus, 
Marcia, a woman of reputed excellence, about whom 
there was the most abundant talk ; and this part of 
Cato’s life, like a drama, has given rise to dispute and 
is hard to explain. However, the case was as follows, 
according to Thrasea, who refers to the authority of 
Munatius, Cato’s companion and intimate associate. 
Among the many lovers and admirers of Cato there 
were some who were more conspicuous and illustrious 
than others. One of these was Quintus Hortensius, 
aman of splendid reputation and excellent character. 
This man, then, desiring to be more than a mere 
associate and companion of Cato, and in some way or 
other to bring his whole family and line into com- 
munity of kinship with him, attempted to persuade 
Cato, whose daughter Porcia was the’ wife of Bibulus 
and had borne him two sons, to give her in turn to him 
as noble soil for the production of children. According 
to the opinion of men, he argued, such a course was 
absurd, but according to the law of nature it was 
honourable and good for the state that a woman in 
the prime of youth and beauty should neither quench 
her productive power and lie idle, nor yet, by bear- 


"1 See the Lucullua, xxxviii. 1. 
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ing more offspring than enough, burden and im- 
poverish a husband who does not want them. More- 
- over, community in heirs among worthy men would 
make virtue abundant and widely diffused in their 
families, and the state would be closely cemented 
together by their family alliances. And if Bibulus 
were wholly devoted to his wife, Hortensius said he 
would give her back after she had borne him a child, 
and he would thus be more closely connected both 
with Bibulus himself and with Cato by a community 
of children. 

Cato replied that he loved Hortensius and thought 
highly of a community of relationship with him, but 
considered it absurd for him to propose marriage 
with a daughter who had been given to another. 
Then Hortensius changed his tactics, threw off the 
mask, and boldly asked for the wife of Cato himself, 
since she was still young enough to bear children, 
and Cato had heirs enough. And it cannot be said 
that he did this because he knew that Cato neglected 
Marcia, for she was at that time with child by him, 
as we are told. However, seeing the earnestness 
and eager desire of Hortensius, Cato would not refuse, 
but said that Philippus also, Marcia’s father, must 
approve of this step. Accordingly, Philippus was 
consulted and expressed his consent, but he would 
not give Marcia in marriage until Cato himself was 
present and joined in giving the bride away.! This 
incident occurred at a later time,? it is true, but 
since I had taken up the topic of the women of 
Cato’s household I decided to anticipate it. 


1 It is plain that Cato divorced Marcia; otherwise her 
father could not have given her in marriage to Hortensius. 
2 Probably in 56 B.c. 
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XXVI. Lentulus and his associates were executed, 
and Caesar, in view of the charges and accusations 
made against him to the senate, took refuge with the 
people and was stirring up and attaching to himself 
the numerous diseased and corrupted elements in 
the commonwealth. Cato was therefore alarmed and 
persuaded the senate to conciliate the poor and land- 
less multitude by including them in the distribution of 
grain, the annual expenditure for which was twelve 
hundred and fifty talents.!_ By this act of humanity 
and kindness the threatening danger was most 
successfully dissipated. Then Metellus, who hastened 
to take up the duties of his tribuneship, began to 
hold tumultuous assemblies of the people, and pro- 
posed a law that Pompey the Great should hasten 
with his forces to Italy ? and undertake the preserva- 
tion of the city, on the ground that it was imperilled 
by Catiline. Now, this was a specious proposition ; 
but the end and aim of the law was to put matters 
in the hands of Pompey and hand over to him the 
supreme power. The senate met, and Cato did not, 
as was his custom, attack Metellus with vehemence, 
but gave him much fitting and moderate advice, and 
finally, resorting to entreaties, actually praised the 
family of Metellus for having always been aristocratic 
in sympathy. Metellus was therefore all the more 
emboldened, and, despising Cato as a yielding and 
timorous opponent, broke out in extravagant threats 
and bold speeches, intending to carry everything 
through in spite of the senate. So, then, Cato 
changed his looks and voice and words, and con- 
cluded a vehement speech with the declaration 

1 Cf. the Caesar, viii. 4. 

2 Pompey had just finished his conquest of Mithridates 
and was on the way home from Asia (62 B.c.). 
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that while he lived Pompey should not enter the 
city with an armed force. The senate was thus led 
to feel that neither man was in his right mind or 
using safe arguments, but that the policy of Metellus 
was madness, which, through excess of wickedness, 
was leading on to the destruction and confusion 
of all things, while that of Cato was a wild ebulli- 
tion of virtue contending in behalf of right and 
justice. 

XXVII. When the people were about to vote on 
the law, in favour of Metellus there were armed 
strangers and gladiators and servants drawn up in 
the forum, and that part of the people which longed 
for Pompey in their hope of a change was present in 
large numbers, and there was strong support also 
from Caesar, who was at that time praetor. In the 
case of Cato, however, the foremost citizens shared in 
his displeasure and sense of wrong more than they 
did in his struggle to resist, and great dejection and 
fear reigned in his household, so that some of his 
friends took no food and watched all night with one 
another in futile discussions on his behalf, while his 
wife and sisters wailed and wept. He himself, how- - 
ever, conversed fearlessly and confidently with all 
and comforted them, and after taking supper as usual 
and passing the night, was roused from a deep sleep 
by one of his colleagues, Minucius Thermus; and 
they went down into the forum, only few persons 
accompanying them, but many meeting them and ex- 
horting them to be on their guard. Accordingly, 
when Cato paused in the forum and saw the temple 
of Castor and Pollux surrounded by armed men and 
its steps guarded by gladiators, and Metellus himself 
sitting at the top with Caesar, he turned to his friends 
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1 abrots followed in the MSS. by éxetvo:, which Coraés and 
Bekker delete ; Sintenis corrects to éxelvots. 

2 wrodev Kaltwasser : ofcoBev (from his house). 
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and said: ‘ What a bold man, and what a coward, 
to levy such an army against a single unarmed and 
defenceless person!’’ At the same time he walked 
straight on with Thermus. Those who were oc- 
cupying the steps made way for them, but would 
allow no, one else to pass, except that Cato with 
difficulty drew Munatius along by the hand and 
brought him up; and walking straight onwards he 
threw himself just as he was into a seat between 
Metellus and Caesar, thus cutting off their communi- 
cation. Caesar and Metellus were disconcerted, but 
the better citizens, seeing and admiring the counte- 
nance, lofty bearing, and courage of Cato, came 
nearer, and with shouts exhorted him to be of good 
heart, while they urged one another to stay and 
band themselves together and not betray their 
liberty and the man who was striving to defend it. 
XXVIII. And now the clerk produced the law, 
but Cato would not suffer him to read it; and when 
Metellus took it and began to read it, Cato snatched 
the document away from him. Then Metellus, who 
knew the law by heart, began to recite it, but 
Thermus clapped a hand upon his mouth and shut 
off his speech. At last, seeing that the men were 
making a struggle which he could not resist, and that 
the people were giving way and turning towards the 
better course, Metellus ordered men-at-arms, who 
were standing at a distance, tu come running up with 
terrifying shouts. This was done, and all the people 
dispersed, leaving Cato standing his ground alone 
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and pelted with sticks and stones from above. Here 
Murena, who had been denounced and brought to 
trial by him,! came to his relief, and holding his toga 
before him, crying to those who were pelting him to 
stop, and finally persuading Cato himself and folding 
him in his arms, he led him away into the temple of 
Castor and Pollux. 

When, however, Metellus saw the spaee about 
the tribunal? empty and his opponents in flight 
through the forum, being altogether persuaded that 
he had won the day, he ordered his armed men to 
go away again, and coming forward himself in orderly 
fashion attempted to have the law enacted. But 
his opponents, quickly recovering from their rout, 
' advanced again upon him with loud and confident 
shouts, so that his partisans were overwhelmed with 
confusion and terror. They supposed that their 
enemies had provided themselves with arms from 
some place or other in order to assail them, and not 
a man stood his ground, but all fled away from the 
tribunal. So, then, when these had dispersed, and 
when Cato had come forward with commendation 
and encouragement for the people, the majority of 
them stood prepared to put down Metellus by any 
and every means, and the senate in full session 
announced anew that it would assist Cato and fight 
to the end against the law, convinced that it would 
introduce sedition and civil war into Rome. 

XXIX. Metellus himself was still unyielding and 
bold, but since he saw that his followers were com- 
pletely terrified before Cato and thought him utterly 


1 Cf. chapter xxi. 3-6. 
2 The steps of the temple of Castor led down to a platform, 
from which the people were often addressed. 
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invincible, he suddenly rushed off into the forum, 
assembled the people, and made a long and invidious 
speech against Cato; then, crying out that he was 
fleeing from Cato’s tyranny and the conspiracy 
against Pompey, for which the city would speedily 
repent in that it was dishonouring so great a man, 
he set out at once for Asia, intending to lay these 
accusations before Pompey. Accordingly, Cato was 
in high repute for having relieved the tribunate of a 
great burden, and for having in a manner overthrown 
the power of Pompey in the person of Metellus. 
But he won still more esteem by not allowing the 
senate to carry out its purpose of degrading Metellus 
and deposing him from his office, which course Cato 
opposed, and brought the senate over to his views. 
For the multitude considered it a token of humanity 
and moderation not to trample on his enemy or 
insult him after prevailing completely over him, and 
prudent men thought it right and advantageous not 
to irritate Pompey. 

After this, Lucullus, having come back from his 
expedition,! the consummation and glory of which 
Pompey was thought to have taken away from 
him, was ‘in danger of losing his triumph, since 
Caius Memmius raised a successful faction against 
him among the people and brought legal accusa- 
tions against him, more to gratify Pompey than 
out of private enmity. But Cato, being related to 
Lucullus, who had his sister Servilia to wife, and 
thinking the attempt a shameful one, opposed 
Memmius, and thereby exposed himself to many 


1 He came back in 66 B.c., and had to wait three years 
before being allowed to celebrate a triumph. Cf. the Lucul- 
lus, XXXvil. 
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slanderous accusations. Finally, however, though he 
was on the point of being ejected from his office on 
the ground that he exercised tyrannical power, he so 
far prevailed as to compel Memmius himself to desist 
from his accusations and shun the contest. Lucullus, 
accordingly, celebrated his triumph, and therefore 
clung still more closely to the friendship of Cato, 
finding in him a great bulwark of defence against 
the power of Pompey. 

XXX. And now Pompey returned with great 
prestige from his expedition,! and since the splendour 
and warmth of his reception led him to believe that 
he could get whatever he wanted from his fellow 
citizens, he sent forward a demand that the senate 
postpone the consular elections, in order that he 
might be present in person and assist Piso in making 
his canvass. The majority of the senators were 
inclined to yield. Cato, however, who did not 
regard the postponement as the chief matter at 
issue, but wished to cut short the attempt and the | 
expectations of Pompey, opposed the measure and 
changed the opinions of the senators, so that they 
rejected it. This disturbed Pompey not a little, 
and considering that Cato would be a great stumbling- 
block in his way unless he were made a friend, he 
sent for Munatius, Cato’s companion, and asked the 
elder of Cato’s two marriageable nieces to wife for 
himself, and the younger for his son. Some say, 
however, that it was not for Cato’s nieces, but for his 
daughters, that the suit was made. When Munatius 
brought this proposal to Cato and his wife and 
sisters, the women were overjoyed at thought of the 
alliance, in view of the greatness and high repute of 


1 In 62 B.C. 
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Pompey ; Cato, however, without pause or delibera- 
tion, but stung to the quick, said at once: “Go, 
' Munatius, go, and tell Pompey that Cato is not to 
be captured by way of the women’s apartments, 
although he highly prizes Pompey’s good will, and if 
Pompey does justice will grant him a friendship 
more to be relied upon than any marriage connec- 
tion ; but he will not give hostages for the glory of 
Pompey to the detriment of his country.’’ 

At these words the women were vexed, and Cato’s 
friends blamed his answer as both rude and over- 
bearing. Afterwards, however, in trying to secure 
the consulship for one of his friends,| Pompey sent 
money to the tribes, and the bribery was notorious, 
since the sums for it were counted out in his gardens. 
Accordingly, when Cato’ told the women that he 
must of necessity have shared in the disgrace of such 
transactions, had he been connected with Pompey by 
marriage, they admitted that he had taken better 
counsel in rejecting the alliance.2~ However, if we 
are to judge by the results, it would seem that Cato 
was wholly wrong in not accepting the marriage con- 
nection, instead of allowing Pompey to turn to Caesar | 
and contract a marriage which united the power of 
the two men, nearly overthrew the Roman state, and 
destroyed the constitution. None of these things 
perhaps would have happened, had not Cato been so 
afraid of the slight transgressions of Pompey as to 
allow him to commit the greatest of all, and add his 
power to that of another. 

XXXI. These things, however, were still in the 
future. Meanwhile Lucullus got into a contention 


1 Lucius Afranius, elected consul in 61 B.c. for the year 
60 3s.c. Cf. the Pompey, xliv. 3. 2 Cf. the Pompey, xliv. 
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with Pompey over the arrangements in Pontus (each 
of them, namely, demanded that his own proceedings 
should be confirmed), Cato came to the aid of Lucullus, 
who was manifestly wronged, and Pompey, worsted in 
the senate and seeking popular favour, invited the 
soldiery to a distribution of land.!- But when Cato 
opposed him in this measure also, and frustrated the 
law, then Pompey attached himself to Clodius, at 
that time the boldest of the popular leaders, and won 
Caesar to his support, a result fer which Cato himself 
was in a way responsible. For Caesar, on returning 
from his praetorship in Spain,? desired to be a candi- 
date for the consulship, and at the same time asked 
for a triumph. But since by law candidates for a 
magistracy must be present in the city, while those 
who are going to celebrate a triumph must remain 
outside the walls, he asked permission from the 
senate to solicit the office by means of others. Many 
were willing to grant the request, but Cato opposed 
it; and when he saw that the senators were ready to 
gratify Caesar, he consumed the whole day in speaking 
and thus frustrated their desires. Accordingly, Caesar 
gave up his triumph, entered the city, and at once | 
attached himself to Pompey and sought the consul- 
ship. After he had been elected consul, he gave his 
daughter Julia in marriage to Pompey, and now that 
the two were united with one another against the 
state, the one would bring in laws offering allotment 
and distribution of land to the poor, and the other | 
would be at hand with support for the laws. But the 
party of Lucullus and Cicero, ranging themselves 
with Bibulus, the other consul, opposed the measures, 


1 Cf. the Lucullus, xlii. 6; Pompey, xlvi. 3 f. 
2 In the summer of 60 B.c. 3 Cf. the Caesar, xiii. 1 f. 
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1 poprupduevos Bekker and Sintenis?, after Emperius ; 
Coraés and Sintenis' adhere to the MSS. xarapdépevos 
(cursing). ‘ 
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and above all Cato, who now suspected that the 
friendly alliance between Caesar and Pompey had 
been made for no just purpose, and declared that he 
was afraid, not of the distribution of land, but of the 
reward which would be paid for this to those who 
were enticing the people with such favours. 

XXXII. By these utterances he brought the senate 
to unanimity, and many men outside the senate 
supported him out of displeasure at the strange con- 
duct of Caesar; for whatever political schemes the 
boldest and most arrogant tribunes were wont to 
practise to win the favour of the multitude, these 
Caesar used with the support of consular power, in 
disgraceful and humiliating attempts to ingratiate 
himself with the people.! Accordingly, the opponents 
of Cato were alarmed and had recourse to violence. 
To begin with, upon Bibulus himself, as he was going 
down into the forum, a basket of ordure was 
scattered ; then the crowd fell upon his lictors and 
broke their fasces ; and finally missiles flew and many 
persons were wounded.? All the other senators fled 
from the forum at a run, but Cato went off last of all 
at a walk, turning about and protesting to the citizens. 
Accordingly, not only was the law for the distribution 
of lands passed, but also a clause was added re- 
quiring the whole senate to swear solemnly that it 
would uphold the law, and give its aid in case any 
one should act contrary to it, and heavy penalties 
were pronounced against such as would not take the 
oath.? All took the oath, therefore, under compulsion, 
bearing in mind the fate of Metellus of old, whom 
the people suffered to be banished from Italy because 

1 Cf. the Cacsar, xiv. 1. * Cf. the Pompey, xlviii. 1. 

2 Cf. the Caesar, xiv. 2 f. 
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he would not swear to asimilar law.! For this reason, 
also, did the women of Cato’s family earnestly and with 
tears beseech him to yield and take the oath, earnestly, 
too, did his friends and intimates. But the one who 
was most successful in persuading and inducing him 
to take the oath was Cicero the orator, who advised 
and showed him that it was possibly even a wrong 
thing to think himself alone in duty bound to dis- 
obey the general will; and that his desperate con- 
duct, where it was impossible to make any change 
in what had been done, was altogether senseless and 
mad; moreover, it would be the greatest of evils if 
he should abandon the city in behalf of which all his 
efforts had been made, hand her over to her enemies, 
and so, apparently with -pleasure, get rid of his 
struggles in her defence; for even if Cato did not 
need Rome, still, Rome needed Cate, and so did all 
his friends; and among these Cicero said that he 
himself was foremost, since he was the object of the 
plots of Clodius, who was openly attacking him- by 
means of thetribuneship. By these and similar argu- 
ments and entreaties, we are told, both at home 
and in the forum, Cato was softened and at last 
prevailed upon. He came forward to take the oath 
last of all, except Favonius, one of his friends and 
intimates. : 
XXXIII. Elated by this success, Caesar introduced 
another law, which provided that almost the whole of 
Campania be divided among the poor and needy. No 
one spoke against the law except Cato, and him 
Caesar ordered to be dragged from the rostra to 
prison. Cato did not any the more remit his bold 
utterances, but as he walked along discoursed about 


1 In 100 B.c. Cf. the Marius, xxix. 
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the law and advised the people to put a stop to such 
legislation. Moreover, the senate followed him with 
downcast looks, as well as the best part of the people 
in silence, though they looked annoyed and troubled, 
so that Caesar could not fail to see that they were 
displeased ; but he was obstinate, and expected that 
Cato would resort to appeal or entreaty, and therefore 
had him led along. However, when it was clear that 
Cato did not so much as think of doing anything of 
the sort, Caesar was overcome by.the shame and in- 
famy of his course, and by his own secret persuasions 
induced one of the tribunes of the people to rescue 
Cato. Nevertheless, by these laws and by other favours 
Caesar's party so cajoled the people as to get a vote 
passed giving to Caesar the government of Illyria and 
all Gaul, with an army of four legions, for five years, 
although Cato warned the people that they them- 
selves by their own votes were establishing a tyrant in 
their citadel. They also unlawfully transferred Publius 
Clodius from patrician to plebeian rank and got him 
elected tribune of the people, a man who, in order 
to secure Cicero’s banishment as his reward, was 
using all his political influence for the gratification of 
the people. For consuls, too, they secured the elec- 
tion! of Calpurnius Piso, who was Caesar’s father- 
in-law, and Aulus Gabinius, a man from the lap of 
Pompey, as those say who knew his ways of life. 
XXXIV. But although they had in this way 
usurped the power, and although one part of the 
citizens was made submissive to them by gratitude 
and the other part by fear, nevertheless they were 
afraid of Cato. For even when they did prevail 
against him, it was with ditliculty and toil and not 


1 For the year 58 B.c. 
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without the shame of exposure that they forced 
their measures through at last, and this was annoying 
and vexatious to them. Clodius, too, could not even 
hope to overthrow Cicero while Cato was at Rome, 
but since he was scheming for this above all else, 
when he had come into office he sent for Cato and 
made proposals to him. He said that he regarded 
Cato as the purest man of all the Romans, and that 
he was ready to prove this by his acts. Therefore, 
though many were soliciting the commission to 
Cyprus and the court of Ptolemy! and begging to be 
sent upon it, he thought Cato alone worthy of it, 
and therefore gladly offered him this favour. But 
Cato cried out that the thing was‘a snare and an 
insult, not a favour, whereupon Clodius haughtily 
and contemptuously replied: ‘“ Well, then, if you 
don’t think it a favour, you shall make the voyage as 
a punishment,’ and going at once before the people _ 
he got an edict passed sending Cato on the mission. 
Moreover, when Cato set out, Clodius gave him 
neither ship, soldier, nor assistant, except two clerks, 
of whom one was a thief and a rascal, and the other 
a client of Clodius. And as if he had put a slight 
task upon him in the mission to Cyprus and Ptolemy, 
Clodius enjoined upon him besides the restoration of 
the exiles of Byzantium, being desirous that Cato 
should be out of his way as long as possible while he 
was tribune. 

XXXV. Subjected to such constraint as this, Cato 
advised Cicero, whose enemies were trying to banish 
him, not to raise a faction or plunge the city into 
war and bloodshed, but to yield to the necessities of 
the times, and so to become again a saviour of his 


1 A younger brother of Ptolemy Auletes the king of Egypt. 
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country. He also sent Canidius, one of his friends, 
to Cyprus in advance,! and tried to persuade Ptolemy 
to yield his kingdom without fighting, promising that 
his future life should not be without wealth and 
honour, since the Romans would give him a priest- 
hood of the goddess in Paphos. He himself, however, 
tarried at Rhodes, making his preparations and 
awaiting his answers. 

Meanwhile Ptolemy the king of Egypt, who had 
quarrelled with the citizens of Alexandria and for- 
saken the city in wrath, and was now on his way to 
Rome in the hope that Pompey and Caesar would 
restore him again with an armed force, wished to 
have an interview with Cato, and sent a messenger 
to him, expecting that Cato would come to him. But 
Cato, as it chanced, was taking a course of medicine 
at the time, and bade Ptolemy come to him if he 
wished to see him. And when Ptolemy had come, 
Cato neither went to meet him nor rose from his 
seat, but greeted him as he would any ordinary 
visitor and bade him be seated. At first Ptolemy 
was confounded by the reception itself, and was 
amazed at the contrast between the haughtiness and 
severity of Cato’s manners and the plainness and 
simplicity of his outfit. But after he had begun to 
converse with Cato about his own situation, words of 
great wisdom and boldness fell upon his ears. For 
Cato censured his course, and showed him what 
great happiness he had forsaken, and to how much 
servility and hardship he was subjecting himself in 
dealing with the corruption and rapacity of the chief 
men at Rome, whom Egypt could scarcely glut if it 
were all turned into money. Cato also advised him 


1 Cf. the Brutus, iii. 1. 
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to sail back and be reconciled with his people, 
holding himself ready also to sail with him and help 
effect the reconciliation. Then the king, as if 
brought to his senses by Cato’s words after a fit of 
madness or delirium, and recognizing the sincerity 
and sagacity of the speaker, determined to adopt his 
counsels; but he was turned back to his first purpose 
by his friends. However, as soon as he reached 
Rome and was approaching the door of a magistrate, 
he groaned over his own evil resolve, convinced that 
he had slighted, not the words of a good man, but 
the prophetic warning of a god. 

XXXVI. But the Ptolemy in Cyprus, fortunately 
for Cato, poisoned himself to death. And since the 
king was said to have left much treasure, Cato deter- 
mined, while sailing himself to Byzantium, to send 
his nephew Brutus to Cyprus, since he did not 
altogether trust Canidius. Then, after reconciling 
the exiles and citizens of Byzantium and leaving the- 
‘city in concord, he sailed to Cyprus. Now, there 
were many furnishings of a princely sort, such as 
beakers, tables, precious stones, and purple vest- 
ments, which had to be sold and turned into money. 
So Cato, wishing to treat everything with the greatest 
exactness, and to force everything up to a high price, 
and to attend to everything himself, and to use the 
utmost calculation, would not trust even those who 
were accustomed to the market, but, suspecting all 
alike, assistants, criers, buyers, and friends, and at 
last talking privately himself with the purchasers and 
encouraging each one to bid, he thus succeeded in 
selling most of the merchandize. For this reason 
he gave offence to most of his friends, who thought 
that he distrusted them, and Munatius, the most 
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intimate of them all, he threw into a rage that was 
well nigh incurable. Hence Caesar also, when he 
wrote a discourse against Cato,! dwelt most bitterly 
on this part of his denunciation. 

XXXVII. Munatius, however, states that his anger 
arose, not from Cato’s distrust of him, but from his 
inconsiderate conduct towards him, and from a cer- 
tain jealousy which Munatius himself felt towards 
Canidius. For Munatius himself also published a 
treatise about Cato, which Thrasea chiefly followed. 
Munatius says that he came to Cyprus after the 
others, and found that no provision had been made 
for his entertainment; he says, too, that on going to 
Cato’s door he was repulsed, because Cato had some 
engagement inside with Canidius. He says, further, 
that his measured protest met with no measured 
reply, for Cato told him that excessive affection, 
according to Theophrastus, was likely to become a 
ground for hatred in many cases. “And so thou 
too,” said Cato, “by reason of thine especial affec- 
tion for me, art vexed to think thyself less honoured 
than is meet. Canidius I employ more than others 
both because I have made trial of him, and because 
I trust him; he came at the very first, and shows 
himself to be incorrupt.’’ This private conversation, 
however, between himself and Cato, Munatius says 
was reported by Cato to Canidius, and that therefore, 
when he heard of it, he would no longer go to Cato’s 
table, or visit him, or share his counsels, when he 
was invited. Further, Munatius says, when Cato 
threatened to take security from him, as the Romans 
do in the case of those who refuse to obey orders, 
he paid no attention to the threat, but sailed away, 


1 See chapter xi. 4, and note. 
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and for a long time continued to be angry with Cato. 
Then, Munatius says, Marcia, who was still living 
with Cato,! spoke with her husband about the 
matter; and when it chanced that both men were 
invited to supper by Barca, Cato, who came late and 
after the others had taken their places, asked where 
he should recline; and when Barca told him to 
recline where he pleased, Cato looked about the 
room and said: “I will take my place by Munatius.” 
So he went round and reclined by his side, but made 
no further show of friendship during the supper. 
Marcia, however, made a second request in the 
matter, Munatius says, and Cato wrote to him, saying 
that he wished to confer with him about something. 
So Munatius went to Cato’s house early in the 
morning, and was detained there by Marcia until all 
the other visitors had gone away. Then Cato came 
in, threw both arms about him, kissed him, and 
lavished kindness upon him. Such incidents, now, 
in my opinion, quite as much as deeds of greatness 
and publicity, shed considerable light upon the per- 
ception and manifestation of character, and I have 
therefore recounted them at greater length. 
XXXVIII. Cato got together nearly seven thou- 
sand talents of silver, and fearing the long voyage 
home, he had many coffers provided, each one of 
which would hold two talents and five hundred 
drachmas, and attached to each of them a long rope, 
to the end of which a huge piece of cork was 
fastened. This, he thought, in case the vessel were 
wrecked, would hold to its deep mooring and indicate 
the place where the treasure lay. Well, then, the 
money, except a very little, was safely transported ; 


1 Cf. chapter xxv. 5, 
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but although he had the accounts of all his adminis- 
tration of the estate carefully written out in two 
books, neither of these was preserved. One of them 
a freedman of his, Philargyrus by name, had in 
charge, but after putting to sea from Cenchraeae he 
was capsized and lost it, together with his cargo; 
the other Cato himself had safely carried as far as 
Corcyra, where he pitched his tent in the market- 
place. But because it was so cold the sailors built 
many fires during the night, the tents caught fire, 
and the book disappeared. It is true that the royal 
stewards who were at hand were ready to stop the 
mouths of Cato’s enemies and traducers, but never- 
theless the matter gave him annoyance. For it was 
not as a proof of his own integrity, but as an 
example to others of scrupulous exactness that he 
was eager to produce his accounts, and he was 
therefore vexed. 

XXXIX. The Romans did not fail to hear of his 
arrival! with his ships, and all the magistrates and 
priests, the whole senate, and a large part of the 
people went to the river to meet him, so that both 
banks of the stream were hidden from view, and his 
voyage up to the city had all the show and splendour 
of a triumph. Yet some thought it ungracious and 
stubborn that, although the consuls and _ praetors 
were at hand, he neither landed to greet them, nor 
checked his course, but on a royal galley of six 
banks of oars swept past the bank where they stood, 
and did not stop until he had brought his fleet 
to anchor in the dock-yard. However, when the 
treasure was carried through the forum, the people 
were amazed at the great amount of it, and the 


1 In 56 B.c. 
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senate in special session voted, together with the 
appropriate praises, that an extraordinary praetorship 
should be given to Cato, and that when he witnessed 
the spectacles he might wear a purple-bordered robe. 
These honours, now, Cato declined, but he persuaded 
the senate to bestow freedom upon Nicias, the 
steward of the royal household, after bearing witness 
to his care and fidelity. Philippus, the father of 
Marcia, was consul at the time, and the dignity and 
power of his office devolved in a manner upon Cato; 
the colleague of Philippus, also, bestowed no less 
honour upon Cato for his virtue than Philippus did 
because of his relationship to him. 

XL. But Cicero had now come back! from the 
exile into which he was driven by Clodius, and, 
relying on his great influence in the senate, had 
forcibly taken away and destroyed, in the absence of 
Clodius, the records of his tribuneship which Clodius 
had deposited on the Capitol. When the senate was 
convened to consider the matter, and Clodius made 
his denunciation, Cicero made a speech in which he 
said that, since Clodius had been made tribune 
illegally, all that had been done or recorded during 
his tribunate ought to be void and invalid. Cato 
contradicted Cicero while he was speaking, and 
finally rose and said that, although he was wholly 
of the opinion that there was nothing sound or good 
in the administration of Clodius, still, if everything 
which Clodius had done while tribune were to be 
rescinded, then all his own proceedings in Cyprus 
would be rescinded, and his mission there had not 
been legal, since an illegal magistrate had obtained it 


1 In 57 B.c., after an absence of sixteen months. Cf. the 
Cicero, chapters xxx.-xxxiii. 
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1 ev ob 3. afpebjvac Sintenis, after Schaefer, for the MSS. 
pev ody 8. alpeOjvac; Bekker has nev obv ph 5. aipedjvat. 
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for him; but it had not been illegal, he maintained, 
for Clodius to be elected tribune after a transfer from 
patrician to plebeian rank which the law allowed,! 
and if he had been a bad magistrate, like others, it 
was fitting to call to an account the man who had 
done wrong, and not to vitiate the office which had 
suffered from his wrong doing. In consequence of 
this speech Cicero was angry with Cato, and for a 
long time ceased friendly intercourse with him; 
afterwards, however, they were reconciled.” 

XLI. After this, Pompey and Crassus had a meeting 
with Caesar,? who had come across the Alps, in which 
they laid a plan to canvass jointly for a second con- 
sulship, and, after they were established in the office, 
to get a vote passed giving to Caesar another term in 
his command, of the same duration as the first, and 
to themselves the largest provinces, money and mili- 
tary forces. This was a conspiracy for the division of 
the supreme power and the abolition of the constitu- 
tion. And although many honourable men were 
getting ready to canvass for the consulship at that 
time, they were all deterred by seeing Pompey and 
Crassus announce themselves as candidates, excepting 
only Lucius Domitius, the husband of Cato’s sister 
Porcia. Him Cato persuaded not to withdraw from 
the canvass or give way, since the struggle was not 
for office, but for the liberty of the Romans. And 
indeed it was currently said among those citizens 
who still retained their good sense, that the consular 
power must not be suffered to become altogether 
overweening and oppressive by the union of the in- 
fluence of Pompey and Crassus, but that one or the 


1 Cf. chapter xxxiii. 3. 2 Cf. the Cicero, xxxiv. 
3 At Luca, in 56 B.c. Cf. the Pompey, li.; the Caesar, xxi. 
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other of these men must be deprived of it. So they 
joined the party of Domitius, inciting and en- 
couraging him to persist in his opposition ; for many, 
they said, who now held their peace through fear, 
would help him when it came to voting. 

This was precisely what the partisans of Pompey 
feared, and so they set an ambush for Domitius as he 
was going down at early morning by torchlight into 
the Campus Martius. First of all the torch-bearer 
who stood in front of Domitius was smitten, fell, 
and died ; and after him the rest of the party were 
presently wounded, and all took to flight except 
Cato and Domitius. For Cato held Domitius back, 
although he himself had received a wound in the 
arm, and exhorted him to stand his ground, and not 
to abandon, while they had breath, the struggle in 
behalf of liberty which they were waging against 
the tyrants, who showed plainly how they would use 
the consular power by making their way to it through 
such crimes. 

XLIT. But Domitius would not face the peril, and 
fled to his house for refuge, whereupon Pompey and 
Crassus were elected consuls.! Cato, however, would 
not give up the fight, but came forward himself as 
candidate for a praetorship, wishing to have a vantage- 
point for his struggles against the men, and not to 
be a private citizen when he was opposing magistrates. 
But Pompey and Crassus feared this also, feeling that 
Cato would make the praetorship a match for the 
consulship. In the first place, therefore, they sud- 
denly, and without the knowledge of the majority, 
got the senate together, and had a vote passed that 
the praetors elect should enter upon their office at 


1 For the year 55 B.c. 
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1 +d :5dvar Sintenis, after Schaefer, for the MSS. 7d d:5d6yar 
5{xas ; Coraés and Bekker delete also d:ddvai. 
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once, without waiting for the time prescribed by law 
to elapse, during which time those who had bribed the 
people were liable to prosecution. In the next place, 
now that by this vote they had freed bribery from 
responsibility, they brought forward henchmen and 
friends of their own as candidates for the praetorship, 
themselves offering money for votes, and themselves 
standing by when the votes were cast. But even to 
these measures the virtue and fame of Cato were 
superior, since shame made most of the people think 
it a terrible thing to sell Cato by their votes, when 
the city might well buy him into the praetorship ; 
and therefore the first tribe called upon voted for 
him. Then on a sudden Pompey lyingly declared 
that he heard thunder, and most shamefully dissolved 
the assembly, since it was customary to regard such 
things as inauspicious, and not to ratify anything after 
a sign from heaven had been given. Then they re- 
sorted again to extensive bribery, ejected the best 
citizens from the Campus Martius, and so by force 
got Vatinius elected praetor instead of Cato. Then, 
indeed, it is said, those who had thus illegally and 
wrongfully cast their votes went off home at once 
like runaways, while the rest of the citizens, who 
were banding together and expressing their indig- 
nation, were formed into an assembly there by a 
tribune, and were addressed by Cato. As if inspired 
from heaven he foretold to the citizens all that would 
happen to their city, and tried to set them against 
Pompey and Crassus, who, he said, were privy to such 
a course and engaged in such a policy as made them 
afraid of Cato, lest, as praetor, he should get the 
better of them. And finally, when he went away 
home, he was escorted on his way by a greater 
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throng than accompanied all the elected praetors 
together. 

XLII. And now Caius Trebonius proposed a law 
for the assignment of provinces to the consuls, where- 
by one of them was to have Spain and Africa under 
him, the other Syria and Egypt, and both were to 
wage war on whom they pleased, and attack and sub- 
due them with land and sea forces. The rest of the 
opposition were weary of their efforts to prevent such 
things, and forbore even to speak against the 
measure; but Cato mounted the rostra before the 
vote was taken, expressed a wish to speak, with 
difficulty gained permission, and spoke for two hours. 
After he had consumed this time in long arguments, 
expositions, and prophecies, he was not allowed to 
speak any longer, but an official went up to him as he 
sought to continue, and pulled him down from the 
rostra. But even from where he stood below the 
rostra he kept shouting, and found men to listen to 
him and share his indignation. So the official once 
more laid hands on him, led him away, and put him 
out of the forum. Then, the instant that he was re- 
leased, he turned back and strove to reach the rostra, 
shouting, and commanding the citizens to help him. 
This was repeated several times, until Trebonius, 
in a passion, ordered him to be led to prison; but a 
crowd followed listening to what he said as he went 
along, so that Trebonius took fright and let him go. 

In this manner Cato consumed that day ; but during 
the days that followed his adversaries intimidated 
some of the citizens, won over others by bribes and 
favours, with armed men prevented one of the tribunes, 
Aquillius, from leaving the senate-chamber, cast Cato 
himself out of the forum when he cried out that there 
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had been thunder, and after a few of the citizens had 
been wounded and some actually slain, forced the 
passage of the law. Consequently, many banded to- 
gether and wrathfully pelted the statues of Pompey. 
But Cato came up and stopped this. However, when 
once more a law was introduced concerning Caesar’s 
provinces and armies, Cato no longer addressed him- 
self to the people, but to Pompey himself, solemnly 
assuring and warning him that he was now, without 
knowing it, taking Caesar upon his own shoulders, 
and that when he began to feel the burden and 
to be overcome by it, he would neither have the 
power to put it away nor the strength to bear it 
longer, and would therefore precipitate himself, 
burden and all, upon the city; then he would call 
to mind the exhortations of Cato, and see that they 
had sought no less the interests of Pompey than 
honour and justice. Pompey heard these counsels 
repeatedly, but ignored and put them by; he did not 
believe that Caesar would change, because he trusted 
in his own good fortune and power. 

XLIV. For the next year} Cato was elected praetor, 
but it was thought that he did not add so much 
majesty and dignity to the office by a good admini- 
stration as he took away from it by disgracing it. For 
he would often go forth to his tribunal without shoes 
or tunic, and in such attire would preside over capital 
cases involving prominent men. Some say, too, that 
even after fhe mid-day meal and when he had drunk 
wine, he would transact public business; but this is 
untruthfully said. However, seeing that the people 
were corrupted by the gifts which they received from 
men who were fond of office and plied the bribery of 


1 54 B.C. 
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the masses as they would an ordinary business, he 
wished to eradicate altogether this disease from the 
state, and therefore persuaded the senate to make a 
decree that magistrates elect, in case they had no 
accuser, should be compelled of themselves to come 
before a sworn court and submit accounts of their 
election. At this the candidates for offices were 
sorely displeased, and still more sorely the hireling 
multitude. Early in the morning, therefore, when 
Cato had gone forth to his tribunal, crowds assailed 
him with shouts, abuse, and missiles, so that every- 
body fled from the tribunal, and Cato himself was 
pushed away from it and borne along by the throng, 
and with difficulty succeeded in laying hold of the 
rostra. There, rising to his feet, by the firmness and 
boldness of his demeanour he at once prevailed 
over the din, stopped the shouting, and after saying 
what was fitting and being listened to quietly, 
brought the disturbance completely to an end. When 
the senate was praising him for this, he said: “ But 
I cannot praise you for leaving an imperilled praetor 
in the lurch and not coming to his aid.” 

Now, all the candidates for offices were at a loss 
what to do; each one was afraid to use bribes him- 
self, but was afraid of losing his office if another used 
them. They decided, therefore, to come together 
and deposit severally one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand drachmas in money, and that all should 
then sue for their offices in fair and just ways; the 
one who transgressed and practised bribery forfeiting 
his money. Having made this agreement, they chose 
Cato as depositary, umpire, and witness, and bringing 
their money, offered to deposit it with him; they 
even drew up their agreement in his presence. Cato 
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took pledges for their money, but would not accept 
the money itself. When the day appointed for the 
election came, Cato took his stand by the side of the 
presiding tribune, and after watching the vote, de- 
clared that one of the depositors was playing false, 
and ordered him to pay his money over to the others. 
But these, after admiring and praising Cato’s upright- 
ness, cancelled the penalty, feeling that they already 
had sufficient satisfaction from the wrong-doer. In 
the rest of the citizens, however, this conduct of Cato 
caused more vexation and odium than anything else ; 
they felt that he was investing himself with the 
powers of senate, courts and magistrates. 

For no virtue, by the fame and credit which it 
gives, creates more envy than justice, because both 
power and credit follow it chiefly among the common 
folk. These do not merely honour the just, as they 
do the brave, nor admire them merely, as they do 
the wise, but they actually love the just, and put 
confidence and trust in them. As for the brave and 
wise, however, they fear the one and distrust the 
other; and besides, they think that these excel by a 
natural gift rather than by their own volition, con- 
sidering bravery to be a certain intensity, and wisdom 
a certain vigour, of sou), whereas any one who wishes 
can be just forthwith, and the greatest disgrace is 
visited upon injustice, as being inexcusable baseness. 

XLV. For this reason all the great men were 
hostile to Cato, feeling that they were put to shame 
by him; and Pompey, who considered Cato’s high 
repute as a dissolution of his own power, was always 
egging certain persons on to abuse him, among 
whom was Clodius the demagogue especially, who 
had again drifted into Pompey’s following. He 
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loudly denounced Cato for having appropriated 
much treasure from Cyprus, and for being hostile 
to Pompey because he had declined to marry his 
daughter. But Cato declared that, without taking a 
single horse or soldier, he had got together from 
Cyprus more treasure for the city than Pompey had 
brought back from all his wars and triumphs after 
stirring up the habitable world; and that he never 
chose Pompey for a marriage connection, not because 
he thought him unworthy of it, but because he saw 
the difference in their political tenets. “I, for my 
part,” said Cato, “when a province was offered me 
after my praetorship, declined it, but this Pompey 
took provinces, some of which he holds himself, and 
some he offers to others; and now he has actually 
lent Caesar a body of six thousand legionaries for use 
in Gaul. This force neither did Caesar ask from you, 
nor did Pompey give it with your consent, but armies 
of this great size and arms and horses are now the 
mutual gifts of private persons. And though he has 
the titles of general and imperator, he has handed 
over to others his armies and his provinces, while he 
himself takes up his post near the city, managing 
factions at the elections as though he were directing 
games, and contriving disturbances, from which, as 
we clearly see, by way of anarchy, he is seeking to 
win for himself a monarchy.” 

XLVI. With such words did Cato defend himself 
against Pompey. But Marcus Favonius was a com- 
panion and ardent disciple of his, just as Apollodorus 
of Phalerum is said to have been of Socrates in olden 
time. Favonius was impulsive, and easily moved by 
argument, which did not affect him moderately or 
mildly, but like unmixed wine, and to the point of 
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frenzy. He was being defeated in a candidacy for the 
aedileship, but Cato, who was present, noticed that the 
voting tablets were all inscribed in one hand; and 
having exposed the foul play, at the time he stopped 
the election by an appeal to the tribunes. After- 
wards, when Favonius had been appointed aedile, 
Cato both discharged the other duties of the office 
and managed the spectacles in the theatre. He 
gave to the actors crowns, not of gold, but of wild 
olive, as was done at Olympia, and inexpensive 
gifts,—to the Greeks, beets, lettuce, radishes, and 
pears; and to the Romans, jars of wine, pork, figs, 
melons, and faggots of wood. At the practical sim- 
plicity of these gifts some laughed, but others con- 
ceived respect for Cato when they saw his severe and 
solemn manner gradually relaxing to pleasant good- 
humour.! And at last Favonius, plunging into the 
crowd and taking a seat among the spectators, 
applauded Cato and called to him in a loud voice to 
give presents to the successful performers and to 
honour them, and helped him to exhort the specta- 
tors, as though he had delegated his powers to Cato. 
Now, in the other theatre, Curio, the colleague of 
Favonius, was managing things with a lavish hand ; 
but the people left him and went over to the other 
place, and readily shared in a sport where Favonius 
was playing the part of a private citizen and Cato 
that of master of the games. But Cato did all this 
in disparagement of the usual practice, and with an 
effort to show that in sport one must adopt a sportive 
manner and conduct matters with unostentatious 
gladness rather than with elaborate and costly pre- 
parations, where one bestows upon trifling things 
great care and effort. 
1 Cf. chapter i. 2. 
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1 povapyfay Sintenis' and Coraés, with the MSS.; Sintenis? 
and Bekker adopt the dvapxflay of Emperius. 
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XLVII. But presently Scipio, Hypsaeus, and Milo 
sought the consulship.) They not only used those 
illegal means which were now a familiar feature in 
political life, namely, the giving of gifts and bribes, 
but were openly pressing on, by the use of arms and 
murder, into civil war, with daring and madness. 
Some therefore demanded that Pompey should pre- 
side over the elections. Cato opposed this at first, 
saying that the laws ought not to derive their security 
from Pompey, but Pompey from the laws. However, 
when there had been no regular government for a 
long time,! and three armies were occupying the 
forum daily, and the evil had well-nigh become past 
checking, he decided that matters ought to be put 
into the hands of Pompey by the voluntary gift 
of the senate, before the extreme necessity for it 
came, and that by employing the most moderate of 
unconstitutional measures as a healing remedy for 
the conservation of the greatest interests, they 
should themselves introduce the monarchy, rather 
than allow faction to issue in monarchy. Accordingly, 
Bibulus, a kinsman of Cato, moved in the senate 
that Pompey should be chosen sole consul ; for either 
matters would be rectified by his settlement of them, 
or the state would be in subjection to its most power- 
ful citizen. Then Cato rose up and, to everyone's 
surprise, approved the measure, advising any govern- 
ment as better than no government at all, and saying 
that he expected Pompey would handle the present 
situation in the best manner possible, and would guard 
the state when it was entrusted to him. 

XLVIII. After Pompey had in this way been ap- 
pointed consul, he begged Cato to come to him in the 


1 For the year 52 B.c. Riots in Rome prevented any 
election. Cf. the Pompey, chapter liv. 
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suburbs. And when Cato was come, Pompey gave 
him a friendly welcome with salutations and hand- 
clasps, acknowledged his obligations to him, and 
invited him to be his counsellor and associate in the 
government. But Cato replied that he had neither 
spoken as he did at first out of enmity to Pompey, 
nor as he afterwards did to win his favour, but in 
every case in the interests of the state; in private, 
therefore, upon his invitation, he would be his coun- 
sellor, but in public, even without his invitation, he 
would certainly say what he thought was best. And 
he did this, as he said he would. In the first place, 
for instance, when Pompey was proposing to fix by 
law fresh penalties and heavy punishments for those 
who had already bribed the people, Cato urged him 
to ignore the past and give his attention to the future; 
for, he said, it would not be easy to fix the point at 
which the investigation of past transgressions should 
stop, and if penalties should be fixed subsequent to 
the crimes, those would be outrageously dealt with 
who were punished in conformity with a law which 
they were not transgressing when they committed 
their crime. In the second place, when many promi- 
nent men were on trial, some of whom were friends 
and relations of Pompey, Cato saw that Pompey was 
giving in and yielding in many cases, and therefore 
rebuked him sharply and tried to spur him on. More- 
over, though Pompey himself had made illegal the 
customary panegyrics upon men under trial, he wrote 
a panegyric upon Munatius Plancus and handed it 
in at his trial; but Cato (who chanced to be one of 
the jurors) stopped his ears with his hands and pre- 
vented the reading of the testimony.! Plancus got 


1 Cf. the Pompey, lv. 5. 
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him removed from the jury after the speeches were 
over, and was convicted none the less. And alto- 
gether Cato was a perplexing and unmanageable 
quantity for defendants; they neither wished to 
allow him to be a juror in their cases nor had the 
courage to challenge him. For not a few of them 
were convicted because their attempted rejection of 
Cato made it appear that they had no confidence 
in the justice of their cases; and some were bitterly 
assailed by their revilers for not accepting Cato as 
juror when he was proposed. 

XLIX. But Caesar, though he devoted himself to 
his armies in Gaul and was busy with arms, never- 
theless employed gifts, money, and above all friends, 
to increase his power in the city. Presently, there- 
fore, the admonitions of Cato roused Pompey from 
the great incredulity which he had indulged in up to 
this time, so that he had forebodings of his peril. 
However, he was still given to hesitation and spirit- 
less delay in checking or attacking the threatening 
evil, and therefore Cato determined to stand for the 
consulship, that he might at once deprive Caesar of 
his armed forces, or convict him of his hostile designs. 
But his competitors were both acceptable men, and 
Sulpicius had actually derived much benefit from 
Cato’s repute and power in the city, and was there- 
fore thought to be acting in an improper and even 
thankless manner. But Cato had no fault to find 
with him. “Pray, what wonder is it,” said he, “if a 
man wil] not surrender to another what he regards 
as the greatest of all good things?” However, by 
persuading the senate to pass a decree that candidates 
for office should canvass the people in person, and 
not solicit nor confer with the citizens through the 
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agency of another going about in their behalf, Cato 
still more exasperated the common folk, in that he 
deprived them, not only of getting money, but also of 
bestowing favour, and so made them at once poor and 
without honour. And besides this, he was not per- 
suasive himself in canvassing for himself, but wished 
to preserve in his manners the dignity of his life, 
rather than to acquire that of the consulship by 
making the customary salutations; neither would 
he permit his friends to do the things by which the 
multitude is courted and captivated. He therefore 
failed to obtain the office. 

L. Though the matter brought, not only to the 
unsuccessful candidates themselves, but also to their 
friends and relatives, dejection and sorrow tinged 
with considerable shame for many days, Cato bore 
so easily what had happened that he anointed him- 
self and practised ball in the Campus Martius, and 
after the mid-day meal, again, as was his wont, went 
down into the forum without shoes or tunic and 
walked about there with his intimates. But Cicero 
finds fault with him because, when affairs demanded 
a man like him for office, he would not exert himself 
nor try to win the people by kindly intercourse with 
them, but for the future also ceased to make any 
effort and gave up the contest, although he had re- 
newed his candidacy for the praetorship. Cato replied, 
accordingly, that he had lost the praetorship, not 
because the majority wished it to be so, but because 
they were constrained or corrupted; whereas, since 
there had been no foul play in the consular elections, 
he saw clearly that he had given offence to the people 
by his manners. These, he said, no man of sense 
would change to please others, nor, keeping them 
unchanged, would he again suffer a like disaster. 
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LI. After Caesar had fallen upon warlike nations 
and at great hazards conquered them, and when it 
was believed that he had attacked the Germans even 
during a truce! and slain three hundred thousand of 
them, there was a general demand at Rome that the 
people should offer sacrifices of good tidings, but 
Cato urged them to surrender Caesar to those whom 
he had wronged, and not to turn upon themselves, 
or allow to fall upon their city, the pollution of his 
crime. ‘“ However,” said he, “let us also sacrifice to 
the gods, because they do not turn the punishment for 
the general’s folly and madness upon his soldiers, but 
spare the city.” After this, Caesar wrote a letter and 
sent it to the senate; and when it was read, with its 
abundant insults and denunciations of Cato, Cato 
rose to his feet and showed, not in anger or conten- 
tiousness, but as if from calculation and due prepara- 
tion, that the accusations against him bore the marks 
of abuse and scoffing, and were childishness and 
vulgarity on Caesar’s part. Then, assailing Caesar’s 
plans from the outset and revealing clearly all his 
purpose, as if he were his fellow conspirator and 
partner and not his enemy, he declared that it was 
not the sons of Germans or Celts whom they must 
fear, but Caesar himself, if they were in their right 
minds, and so moved and incited his hearers that the 
friends of Caesar were sorry that by having the letter 
read in the senate they had given Cato an opportunity 
for just arguments and true denunciations. However, 
nothing was done, but it was merely said that it were 
well to give Caesar a successor.2, And when Caesar's 
friends demanded that Pompey also, as well as Caesar, 
should lay down his arms and give up his provinces, 


1 Cf. Caesar, Bell. Gall. iv. 12-15; Plutarch, Caesar, xxii. 
2 Cf. the Caesar, xxx.; the Pompey, lviii. 359 
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or else that Caesar should not do so either, “ Now,” 
shouted Cato, “those things are come to pass which 
I foretold to you, and the man is at last resorting to 
open compulsion, using the forces which he got by 
deceiving and cheating the state.” Outside the 
senate-house, however, Cato could accomplish noth- 
ing, since the people wished all along that Caesar 
should have the chief power; and although Cato 
had the senate under his influence, it was afraid ot 
the people. 

LILI. But when Ariminum was occupied! and Caesar 
was reported to be marching against the city with an 
army, then all eyes were turned upon Cato, both 
those of the common people and those of Pompey as 
well; they realised that he alone had from the out- 
set foreseen, and first openly foretold, the designs of 
Caesar. Cato therefore said: “ Nay, men, if any of 
you had heeded what I was ever foretelling and ad- 
vising, ye would now neither be fearing a single man 
nor putting your hopes in a single man.” Pompey 
acknowledged that Cato had spoken more like a pro- 
phet, while he himself had acted too much like a friend. 
Cato then advised the senate to put affairs into the 
hands of Pompey alone; for the same men who 
caused great evils, he said, should put a stop to them. 
Pompey, however, who had no forces in readiness, and 
saw that those which he was then enrolling were 
without zeal, forsook Rome; and Cato, who had de- 
termined to follow him and share his exile, sent his 
younger son to Munatius in Bruttium for safe keep- 
ing, but kept his elder son with himself. And since 
his household and his daughters needed someone to 


1 In 49 Bc. Cf. the Caesar, xxxii. fin.; the Pompey, 
lx. 1. 
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look after them, he took to wife again Marcia, now a 
widow with great wealth; for Hortensius, on his 
death,! had left her his heir. It was with reference to 
this that Caesar heaped most abuse upon Cato,? charg- 
ing him with avarice and with trafficking in marriage. 
“For why,” said Caesar, “should Cato give up his 
wife if he wanted her, or why, if he did not want 
her, should he take her back again? Unless it was 
true that the woman was at the first set as a bait for 
Hortensius, and lent by Cato when she was young 
that he might take her back when she was rich.” 
To these charges, however, the well-known verses of 
Euripides? apply very well :— 

“ First, then, the things not to be named; for in 

that class 
I reckon, Heracles, all cowardice in thee ;” 


for to charge Cato with a sordid love of gain is like 
reproaching Heracles with cowardice. But whether 
on other grounds, perhaps, the marriage was improper, 
were matter for investigation. For no sooner had Cato 
espoused Marcia than he committed to her care his 
household and his daughters, and set out himself in 
pursuit of Pompey. 

LILI. But from that day, as we are told, Cato neither 
cut his hair nor trimmed his beard nor put on a gar- 
land, but maintained the same mien of sorrow, de- 
jection, and heaviness of spirit in view of the calamities 
of his country, alike in victory and in defeat, until 
the end. At the time, however, having had Sicily 
allotted to him as a province, he crossed over to Sy- 
racuse, and on learning that Asinius Pollio had come 

1 In 50 s.c. Cf. chapter xxv. 


2 In his treatise entitled ‘‘ Anti-Cato.” Cf. chapter xi. 4. 
3 Hercules Furens, 173 f. (Kirchhoff). 
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to Messana with a force from the enemy, he sent 
and demanded a reason for his coming. But having 
been asked by Pollio in turn a reason for the con- 
vulsion in the state, and hearing that Pompey had 
abandoned Italy altogether, and was encamped at 
Dyrrhachium, he remarked that there was much 
inconsistency and obscurity in the divine government, 
since Pompey had been invincible while his course 
was neither sound nor just, but now, when he wished 
to save his country and was fighting in defence of 
liberty, he had been deserted by his good fortune. 
As for Asinius, indeed, Cato said he was able to drive 
him out of Sicily; but since another and a larger 
force was coming to his aid, he did not wish to ruin 
the island by involving it in war, and therefore, after 
advising the Syracusans to seek safety by joining the 
victorious party, he sailed away. 

After he had come to Pompey, he was ever of one 
mind, namely, to protract the war; for he looked 
with hope to a settlement of the controversy, and 
did not wish that the state should be worsted in a 
struggle and suffer at its own hands the extreme of 
disaster, in having its fate decided by the sword. 
Other measures, too, akin to this, he persuaded 
Pompey and his council to adopt, namely, not to 
plunder a city that was subject to Rome, and not to 
put a Roman to death except on the field of battle. 
This brought to the party of Pompey a good repute, 
and induced many to join it; they were delighted 
with his reasonableness and mildness. 

LIV. When Cato was dispatched to Asia, that he 
might help those who were collecting transports and 
soldiers there, he took with him Servilia his sister 
and her young child by Lucullus. For Servilia had 
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followed Cato, now that she was a widow, and had 
put an end to much of the evil report about her dis- 
solute conduct! by submitting to Cato’s guardianship 
and sharing his wanderings and his ways of life of her 
own accord. But Caesar? did not spare abuse of Cato 
even on the score of his relations with Servilia. 

Now, in other ways, as it would seem, Pompey’s 
commanders in Asia had no need of Cato, and there- 
fore, after persuading Rhodes into allegiance, he left 
Servilia and her child there, and returned to Pompey, 
who now had a splendid naval and military force 
assembled. Here, indeed, and most clearly, Pompey 
was thought to have made his opinion of Cato mani- 
fest. For he determined to put the command of his 
fleet into the hands of Cato, and there were no less 
than five hundred fighting ships, besides Liburnian 
craft, look-out ships, and open boats in great numbers. 
But he soon perceived, or was shown by his friends, 
that the one chief object of Cato’s public services 
was the liberty of his country, and that if he should 
be made master of so large a force, the very day of 
Caesar’s defeat would find Cato demanding that 
Pompey also lay down his arms and obey the laws. 
Pompey therefore changed his mind, although he had 
already conferred with Cato about the matter, and 
appointed Bibulus admiral. Notwithstanding, he did 
not find that in consequence of this the zeal of Cato 
was blunted; nay, it is even said that when Pompey 
himself was trying to incite his forces to a battle 
before Dyrrhachium, and bidding each of the other 
commanders to say something to inspire the men, the 
soldiers listened to them sluggishly and in silence; 

1 Cf. chapter xxiv. 3. 
2 In his ‘* Anti-Cato.” Cf. chapter xi. 4. 
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but that when Cato, after all the other speakers, had 
rehearsed with genuine emotion all the appropriate 
sentiments to be drawn from philosophy concerning 
freedom, virtue, death and fame, and finally passed 
into an invocation of the gods as eye-witnesses of 
their struggle in behalf of their country, there was 
such a shouting and so great a stir among the soldiers 
thus aroused that all the commanders were full of 
hope as they hastened to confront the peril. They 
overcame and routed their enemies, but were robbed 
of a complete and perfect victory by the good genius 
of Caesar, which took advantage of Pompey’s caution 
and distrust of his good fortune. These details, how- 
ever, have been given in the Life of Pompey.! But 
while all the rest were rejoicing and magnifying their 
achievement, Cato was weeping for his country, and 
bewailing the love of power that had brought such 
misfortune and destruction, as he saw that many 
brave citizens had fallen by one another’s hands. 

LV. When Pompey, in pursuit of Caesar, was 
breaking camp to march into Thessaly, he left be- 
hind him at Dyrrhachium a great quantity of arms 
and stores, and many kindred and friends, and over 
all these he appointed Cato commander and guardian, 
with fifteen cohorts of soldiers, because he both 
trusted and feared him. For in case of defeat, he 
thought that Cato would be his surest support, but 
in case of a victory, that he would not, if present, 
permit him to manage matters as he chose. Many 
prominent men were also ignored by Pompey and 
left behind at Dyrrhachium with Cato. 

When the defeat at Pharsalus came, Cato resolved 
that, if Pompey were dead, he would take over to 


1 Chapter Ixv. Cf. the Caesar, xxxix. 
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Italy those who were with him, but would himselt 
live in exile as far as possible from the tyranny of 
Caesar ; if, on the contrary, Pompey were alive, he 
would by all means keep his forces intact for him. 
Accordingly, having crossed over to Corcyra, where 
the fleet was, he offered to give up the command to 
Cicero, who was of consular rank, while he himself 
had been only a praetor. But Cicero would not accept 
the command, and set out for Italy. Then Cato, 
seeing that the younger Pompey! was led by his 
obstinacy and unseasonable pride into a desire to 
punish all those who were about to sail away, and 
was going to lay violent hands on Cicero first of all, 
admonished him in private and calmed him down, 
thus manifestly saving Cicero from death and pro- 
curing immunity for the rest. 

LVI. Conjecturing, now, that Pompey the Great 
would make his escape into Egypt or Libya, and being 
eager to join him, Cato put to sea with all his com- 
pany and sailed away, after first giving those who had 
no eagerness for the expedition leave to depart and 
remain behind. After reaching Libya, and while 
sailing along its coast, he fell in with Sextus, the 
younger son of Pompey, who told him of his father’s 
death in Egypt. All, of course, were deeply dis- 
tressed, but no one, now that Pompey was gone, 
would even listen to any other commander while 
Cato was at hand. For this reason also Cato, who 
had compassion on men who were brave and had 
given proof of fidelity, and was ashamed to leave 
them helpless and destitute in a foreign land, under- 
took the command, and went along the coast to 
Cyrene, the people of which received him kindly, 


1 Gnaeus Pompey, the elder son of Pompey the Great. Cf. 
chapter lix. 5. 
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1 Now a partisan of Pompey, anda fugitive from Pharsalus. 
Cf. the Caesar, xxxiv. 2. 2 Cf. Herodotus, iv. 173. 
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although a few days before they had closed their 
gates against Labienus.! There he learned that 
Scipio, the father-in-law of Pompey, had been well 
received by Juba the king, and that Attius Varus, 
who had been appointed governor of Libya by Pom- 
pey, was with them at the head of an army. Cato 
therefore set out thither by land in the winter season, 
having got together a great number of asses to carry 
water, and driving along with him many cattle. Be- 
sides, he took with him chariots, and the people called 
Psylli.2 These cure the bites of serpents by sucking 
out the venom, and charm and deaden the serpents 
themselves by means of incantations. Though the 
march lasted for seven days consecutively, Cato led 
at the head of his force, without using either horse 
or beast of burden. Moreover, he used to sup ina 
sitting posture from the day when he learned of the 
defeat at Pharsalus; yes, this token of sorrow he 
added to others, and would not lie down except 
when sleeping. After finishing the winter in Libya, 
he led forth his army ;3 and it numbered nearly ten 
thousand. 

LVII. But matters were in a bad way with Scipio 
and Varus. Their dissension and quarrelling led them 
to pay court to Juba in efforts to win his favour, and 
the king was unendurable for the severity of his 
temper and for the arrogance which his wealth and 
power gave him. When he was going to have an 
interview with Cato for the first time, he placed his 
own seat between that of Scipio and that of Cato. 
Cato, however, when he saw the arrangement, took 


* The text of this sentence is uncertain: Sintenis an 
Bekker assume a lacuna. Libya means here the Koma 
province of Africa. 
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up his own seat and moved it over to the other 
side, thus placing Scipio in the middle, although 
Scipio was an enemy, and had published a book 
which contained abuse of Cato. And yet there are 
those who give Cato no credit for this, although they 
censure him because, in Sicily, as he was walking 
about with Philostratus, he placed him in the middle, 
to show his respect for philosophy. But at the time 
of which I speak, Cato actually put a check upon 
Juba, who had all but made Scipio and Varus his 
satraps, and reconciled the two Romans. And though 
all thought it meet that he should have the command, 
especially Scipio and Varus, who resigned and ten- 
dered to him.the leadership, he refused to break the 
laws to support which they were waging war with 
one who broke them, nor, when a pro-consul was 
present, would he put himself, who was only a pro- 
praetor, above him. For Scipio had been made pro- 
consul, and the greater part of the army were 
emboldened by his name; they thought that they 
would be successful if a Scipio had command in 
Africa. 

LVIII. When Scipio, however, after assuming the 
command, straightway desired to gratify Juba by 
putting all the people of Utica to death and demol- 
ishing their city, on the ground that it favoured the 
cause of Caesar, Cato would not suffer it, but by ad- 
jurations and loud outcries in the council, and by 
invoking the gods, with difficulty rescued the people 
from this cruelty; and partly at the request of the 
people, and partly at the instance of Scipio, he 
undertook to watch over the city, that it might not, 
either willingly or unwillingly, attach itself to Caesar. 
For the place was in every way advantageous for 
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those who held it, and fully capable of defence; and 
it was still further strengthened by Cato. For he 
brought in a great abundance of grain, and perfected 
the walls by building towers and by running formidable 
trenches and palisades in front of the city. To the 
men of Utica who were of military age he assigned 
the palisades for quarters, and made them give up 
their arms to him; the rest he kept together in the 
city, taking great pains that they should not be 
wronged or suffer harm at the hands of the Romans. 
Moreover, he sent out great quantities of arms and 
stores and grain to the Romans in their camp, and, 
in a word, made the city a store-house for the war. 
But as for the advice which he had given Pompey 
before and now gave Scipio, namely, not to give 
battle to a man who was versed in war and of for- 
midable ability, but to trust to time, which withers 
away all the vigour which is the strength of tyranny, 
—this advice Scipio, out of obstinate self-will, des- 
pised. And once he wrote to Cato reproaching him 
with cowardice, seeing that he was not only well 
content to sit quietly in a walled city himself, but 
would not even allow others to carry out their plans 
with boldness as opportunity offered. To this Cato 
wrote in reply that he was ready to take the legion- 
aries and the horsemen whom he himself had brought 
to Libya and cross the sea with them to Italy, thus 
forcing Caesar to change his plan of campaign, and 
turning him away from Scipio and Varus against 
himself. When Scipio mocked at this also, it was 
very clear that Cato was distressed at having declined 
the command, being convinced that Scipio would 
neither conduct the war well, nor, in case he should 
have unexpected good fortune behave with moder- 
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ation towards his fellow citizens in the hour of victory. 
Therefore Cato made up his mind, and said to his 
intimate friends, that there were no good hopes for 
the war owing to the inexperience and rashness of 
the commanders; but that if, then, by any good for- 
tune, Caesar should be overthrown, he himself would 
not remain in Rome, but would fly from the harsh- 
ness and cruelty of Scipio, who was even then 
making extravagant and dreadful threats against 
many. 

But his fears were realized more fully than he ex- 
pected ; for late one evening there came a messenger 
from the camp who had been three days on the road, 
announcing that there had been a great battle at 
Thapsus, that their cause was utterly ruined, that 
Caesar was in possession of their camps,! that Scipio 
and Juba had escaped with a few followers, and that 
the rest of the force had perished. 

LIX. These things coming suddenly upon the city, 
the people, as was natural at night and in time of 
war, were almost beside themselves at such tidings, 
and could with difficulty keep themselves within the 
walls. But Cato came forth, and for the present, 
whenever he met people running about and shouting, 
would lay hold of them one by one, and with en- 
couraging words would take away the excessive wild- 
ness and confusion of their fear, saying that perhaps 
the defeat was not so bad as reported, but had been 
magnified in the telling, and thus he allayed the 
tumult ; but as soon as it was day, he issued pro- 
clamation that the three hundred who made up his 
senate (they were Romans, and were doing business 


1 Scipio had separated from his allies and was encamped 
apart. Cf. the Caesar, liii. 
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1 $xdtra@v bracketed by Bekker. 
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in Libya as merchants and money-lenders) should 
assemble in the temple of Jupiter, as well as all the 
senators from Rome who were present, with their 
children. And while they were still coming together, 
he advanced quietly and with a composed counte- 
nance, and as if nothing unusual had happened, with 
a book in his hands from which he was reading. This 
was a register of his military engines, arms, grain, and 
men-at-arms. After they had come together, begin- 
ning with the three hundred and commending at 
great length their zeal and fidelity, which they had 
manifested by making themselves most helpful with 
their means and persons and advice, he exhorted 
them not to ruin their good prospects by trying to 
procure for themselves severally some separate flight 
or escape. For if they should hold together, he said, 
Caesar would despise them less as foes, and show 
them more mercy as suppliants. Moreover, he urged 
them to deliberate upon their future course, declaring 
that he would have no fault to find with either de- 
cision which they might make. If they should turn 
their allegiance to the fortunate side, he would 
attribute their change to necessity; but if they 
should face the threatening evil and accept danger 
in defence of liberty, he would not only praise them, 
but would admire their valour and make himself their 
leader and fellow combatant, until they had fully 
tested the ultimate fortunes of their country; and 
this country was not Utica, nor Adrumetum, but 
Rome, and had many times by her greatness re- 
covered from more grievous disasters. Besides, he 
said, many things favoured their salvation and secur- 
ity, and chiefly the fact that they were waging war 
against a man who was drawn in many opposing 
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directions by the exigencies of the times. For 
Spain had gone over to the younger Pompey, and 
Rome herself had not yet altogether accepted the 
bit to which she was so unaccustomed, but was im- 
patient of her lot and ready to rise up unitedly at 
any change in the situation. Nor, he assured them, 
was danger a thing to be shunned, but they must 
learn a lesson from their enemy, who spared not his 
life in perpetrating the greatest wrongs, while in 
their own case, so different from his, the uncertainties 
of war would end in a most happy life, if they were 
successful, or in a most glorious death, if they failed. 
However, it was for them to deliberate by themselves, 
he said, and in return for their former bravery and 
zeal he joined them in praying that what they decided 
might be for their advantage. 

LX. When Cato had thus spoken, there were some 
whom his words merely restored to confidence, but 
the majority, in view of his fearlessness, nobility, and 
generosity, almost forgot their present troubles in the 
conviction that he alone was an invincible leader and 
superior to every fortune, and they begged him to 
use their lives and property and arms as he himself 
judged best; for it was better to die as his willing 
followers than to save their lives by betraying such 
virtue as his. | 

And now someone proposed that they should pass 
a vote giving freedom to the slaves, and the majority 
approved ; but Cato said he would not do this, since 
it was not lawful or right ; if, however, the masters ot 
their own accord gave up their slaves, those slaves 
who were of military age should be accepted. Many 
promises to do this were made, and after ordering a 
list to be made of all who were willing, Cato with- 
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drew. After a little while there came to him letters 
from Juba and Scipio. Juba, who was hidden ona 
mountain with a few men, asked what Cato had de- 
cided to do; for if he abandoned Utica, Juba would 
wait for him, and if he underwent a siege, Juba 
would come to his aid with an army. Scipio, who 
was stationed with his fleet off a certain headland not 
far from Utica, awaited Cato’s decision in the same 
way. | 
LXI. Accordingly, Cato decided to detain the 
bearers of the letters until he felt sure of the at- 
titude of the three hundred. For the Romans of 
senatorial rank were eager in his cause, and after 
promptly manumitting their slaves, were arming 
them; but as for the three hundred, since they were 
men engaged in navigation and money-lending and 
had the greater part of their property in slaves, the 
words of Cato did not long abide in their minds, but 
lapsed away. For just as porous bodies readily re- 
ceive heat and as readily yield it up again and grow 
cold when the fire is removed, in like manner these 
men, when they saw Cato, were filled with warmth 
and kindled into flame ; but when they came to think 
matters over by themselves, their fear of Caesar drove 
away their regard for Cato and for honour. ‘“ Who, 
pray, are we,” they said, “and who is he whose 
commands we are refusing to obey? Is he not Caesar, 
upon whom the whole power of Rome has devolved ? 
And not one of us is a Scipio, or a Pompey, or a Cato. 
But at a time when all men are led by fear to think 
more humbly than they ought to think, at sucha time 
shall we fight in defence of the liberty of Rome, and 
wage war in Utica against a man before whom Cato, 
with Pompey the Great, fled and gave up Italy? And 
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shall we give our slaves freedom in opposition to 
Caesar, we who ourselves have only as much 
freedom as he may wish to give us? Nay, before 
it is too late, poor wretches, let us know our- 
selves, crave the conqueror’s grace, and send men 
to entreat him.” 

This was the course which the more moderate of 
the three hundred advised ; but, the majority of them 
were laying a plot against the men of senatorial rank, 
in the hope that by seizing these they might mitigate 
Caesar’s wrath against themselves. 

LXII. Cato suspected their change of heart, but 
would not tax them with it. However, he wrote to 
Scipio and Juba advising them to keep away from 
Utica, because the three hundred were not to be 
trusted, and sent away the letter-bearers. And now 
the horsemen who had escaped from the battle, in 
numbers quite considerable, rode up to Utica and 
sent three of their number to Cato. These men, how- 
ever, did not bring the same proposition from the 
whole body. For one party among them was bent 
on going off to Juba, another wanted to join Cato, 
while a third was prevented by fear from entering 
Utica. Onhearing their views, Cato ordered Marcus 
Rubrius to attend to the three hundred ; he was to 
accept quietly the lists of those who gave freedom to 
their slaves, and was to use no compulsion. But Cato 
himself took the men of senatorial rank and went 
forth outside of Utica. Here he conferred with the 
leaders of the horsemen, entreating them not to 
abandon so great a number of Roman senators, and 
not to choose Juba as their commander instead of Cato, 
but to save others as well as save themselves by 
coming into a city which could not be taken by storm, 
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and had grain-and other requisite provision for very 
many years. In these entreaties the senators also 
joined, and with tears ; whereupon the leaders of the 
horsemen discussed the matter with the horsemen, 
while Cato sat down on a mound with the senators 
_ and awaited the answers. 

LXIIL. At this juncture Rubrius came up, wrathfully 
denouncing the three hundred for great disorder and 
tumult, inasmuch as they were falling away and 
throwing the city into confusion. Thereupon the 
other Romans altogether despaired of their case and 
burst into tears and lamentations; but Cato tried to 
encourage them, and sent to the three hundred bidding 
them await his coming. And now the spokesmen 
of the horsemen came with immoderate demands. 
They said they neither wanted Juba for a_pay- 
master, nor feared Caesar if Cato were their leader, 
but that to be shut up with the people of Utica, a 
fickle Phoenician folk, was a fearful thing; for even 
though they were quiet now, whenever Caesar came 
up against them they would play the traitor and aid 
him in his attacks. If, therefore, any one wanted 
their aid in war and their presence, he must first drive 
out or destroy all the people of Utica, and then invite 
the horsemen into a city that was free from Barbarians 
and enemies. This proposal Cato regarded as ex- 
cessively barbarous and cruel, but he returned a mild 
answer, saying that he would advise with the three 
hundred. 

So he went back into the city, where he found the 
men no longer manufacturing pretexts or evasions 
out of regard for him, but downright angry that any 
one should try to force them to war with Caesar when 
they were neither able nor willing. And some of 
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them actually muttered that the men of senatorial 
rank ought to be detained in the city while Caesar 
was approaching. But this Cato let pass, as though 
he had not heard it (and indeed he was somewhat 
deaf) ; when, however, men came to him with tidings 
that the horsemen were going away, he was afraid 
that the three hundred might become altogether 
desperate in their hostility to the senators, and there- 
fore rose up and set out on foot with his friends ; and 
when he perceived that the horsemen had already 
gone on, he took a horse and hastened after them. 
The horsemen were glad when they saw him riding 
up, and greeted him, and exhorted him to save him- 
self with them. Then, it is said, Cato actually burst 
‘into tears as he begged with outstretched hands in 
behalf of the senators, even trying to turn back the 
horses of some of the horsemen and laying hold of 
their arms, until he prevailed upon them to remain 
there that day at least, and to make the flight of the 
senators safe. 

LXIV. Accordingly, when he came to the city 
with them, stationed some of them at the gates, and 
committed the citadel to others to guard, the three 
hundred were afraid they might be punished for their 
change of allegiance, and sending to Cato they begged 
him by all means to come to them. But the senators 
crowded about him and would not let him go, de- 
claring that they would not give up their saviour and 
guardian to treacherous and faithless men. For by that 
time all the inhabitants of Utica alike most clearly 
perceived and fondly admired the virtuous qualities of 
Cato, convinced that nothing deceitful-or spurious 
entered into what he did. 

But for a long time the man had determined to 
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destroy himself, and he was undergoing dreadful toils 
and suffering anxiety and pain in behalf of others, 
that he might put them all in the way of safety be- 
fore he took his leave of life. Indeed, there was no 
secret about his resolution to die, although he said 
nothing about it. Accordingly, after comforting the 
senators, he obeyed the call of the three hundred. He 
came alone to them, and they thanked him, and 
_ begged him in all other ways to trust and make use 
of them, but if they were not Catos and could not 
carry the large thoughts of Cato, to have pity on 
their weakness; and now that they had determined 
to send to Caesar and pray for his mercy, for Cato 
first of all they would make their prayers; and if 
they could not prevail with Caesar, they would not 
accept the grace which he might offer to them, but 

as long as they had breath would fight for Cato. 

In reply to this, atter praising their good will, Cato 
said that to secure their own safety they ought to 
send to Caesar with all speed, but they must make no 
prayer for him; prayer belonged to the conquered, 
and the craving of grace to those who had done 
wrong; but for his part he had not only been unvan- 
quished all his life, but was actually a victor now as 
far as he chose to be, and a conqueror of Caesar in all. 
that was honourable and just ; Caesar was the one who 
was vanquished and taken ; for the hostile acts against 
his country which he had long denied, were now 
detected and proven. 

LXV. After this discourse to the three hundred, 
he withdrew ; and on learning that Caesar with all 
his army was already on the march, “Aha!” he 
said, “he thinks we are men!’’ Then turning to the 
senators he bade them not delay, but save themselves 
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while the horsemen were still there. He also closed 
the other gates of the city, and stationing himself 
at the one Jeading to the sea, he assigned transports 
to those under his command, and tried to keep things 
in order, stopping deeds of wrong, quelling tumults, 
and supplying stores to those who were destitute. 
And when Marcus Octavius with two legions en- 
camped ncar by and sent to Cato demanding that 
he come to terms with him about the command in 
the province, Cato would make no reply to him, but 
said to his friends: “Can we then wonder that our 
cause is lost, when we see that the love of command 
abides with us though we are standing on the brink 
of destruction ?”’ 

At this juncture, hearing that the horsemen, as 
they went away, were already plundering the people 
of Utica as though their property was booty, he ran 
to them as fast as he could; from ‘the first whom he 
met he took away their plunder, but the rest, every 
man of them, made haste to lay down or throw away 
what they had, and all felt so ashamed that they went 
off in silence and with downcast looks. Then Cato, 
after calling the people of Utica together into the city, 
begged them not to embitter Caesar against the three 
hundred, but to unite with one another in securing 
safety for all. Next, he betook himself again to the sea 
and superintended the embarcation there, embracing 
and escorting on their way all the friends and acquaint- 
ances whom he could persuade to go. His son, how- 
ever, he could not persuade to take ship, nor did he 
think it his duty to try to turn the young man from his 
purpose of clinging to his father. But there was one 
Statyllius, a man who was young in years, but minded 
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to be strong in purpose and to imitate Cato’s calmness. 
This man Cato insisted should take ship; for he was 
a notorious hater of Caesar. But when Statyllius 
would not consent, Cato turned his eyes upon Apollon- 
ides the Stoic and Demetrius the Peripatetic, saying : 
“It is your task to reduce this man’s swollen pride 
and restore him to conformity with his best interests.”’ 
He himself, however, continued to assist the rest in 
getting off, and to supply the needy with ways and 
means, and was thus engaged all through the night 
and the greater part of the following day. 

LXVI. Lucius Caesar, a kinsman of the great 
Caesar, was about to go on an embassy to him in 
behalf of the three hundred, and requested Cato to 
suggest to him a convincing speech which he might 
employ in the case ; “ for,” said he, .“ in thine own 
behalf it were well for me to fall down at Caesar's 
knees and clasp his hands.” But Cato would not 
suffer him to do this. “ For if,” said he, “I were willing 
to be saved by grace of Caesar, I ought to go to him 
in person and see him alone ; but 1 am unwilling to 
be under obligations to the tyrant for his illegal acts. 
And he acts illegally in saving, as if their master, 
those over whom he has no right at all to be the lord. 
However, if it is thy wish, let us consider jointly how 
thou mayest obtain mercy for the three hundred.”’ 
After his conference with Lucius on this matter, he 
presented his son and his companions to him as he 
was going away ; and after escorting him on his way 
and bidding him farewell, he came back home, called 
together his son and his friends, and discoursed with 
them on many subjects. In particular, he forbade 
the young man to engage in political matters ; for to 
do so worthily of a Cato was no longer possible, as 
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things were going, and to do so otherwise would be 
disgraceful. And presently, towards evening, he 
betook himself to the bath. 

But while he was bathing he bethought himself of 
Statyllius, and called out in loud tones, saying: 
“ Apollonides, didst thou send off Statyllius? And 
didst thou bring him down from that lofty purpose of 
his? And has the man set sail without even bidding 
me good-bye?” <“ By no means,” said Apollonides ; : 
‘although we reasoned much with him; but he is lofty 
and unbending, and says he will remain and do what- 
ever thou doest.” At this, we are told, Cato smiled, 
and said : ‘“‘ Well, we shall see about that presently.” 

LXVII. After his bath, he took supper with a large 
company, sitting at table, as was his wont after Phar- 
salus ; indeed, he lay down only when he slept ;} and 
there were at supper with him all his companions, and 
the magistrates of Utica. After supper, there was much 
literary and genial discourse over the wine, and one 
philosophical tenet after another made the rounds, 
until there came up the enquiry into what were called 
the “ paradoxes’ of the Stoics, namely, that the good 
man alone is free, and that the bad are all slaves. 
Here, as was to be expected, the Peripatetic made 
objections, whereupon Cato broke in with vehemence, 
and in loud and harsh tones maintained his argument 
at greatest length and with astonishing earnestness, 
so that everyone perceived that he had made up his 
mind to put an end to his life and free himself from 
his present troubles. Therefore, as all were dejected 
and silent after his discourse, Cato tried to revive 
their spirits and remove their suspicions by once 
more putting questions and expressing anxiety about 
what was going on, implying that he feared for those 

1 Cf. chapter lvi. 4. | 399 
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who were going away by sea, and feared, too, for those 
whose path lay through a barbarous and waterless 
desert. 

LXVIII. Thus the supper came to an end, and 
after walking about with his friends as he usually did 
after supper, he gave the officers of the watch the 
proper orders, and then retired to his chamber, but 
not until he had embraced his son and each of his 
friends with more than his wonted kindness, and 
thus awakened anew their suspicions of what was 
to come. After entering his chamber and lying 
down, he took up Plato’s dialogue “On the Soul,’ ! 
and when he had gone through the greater part of 
the treatise, he looked up above his head, and not 
seeing his sword hanging there (for his son had taken 
it away while Cato was still at supper), called a servant 
and asked him who had taken the weapon. The 
servant made no answer, and Cato returned to his 
book ; and a little while after, as if in no haste or hurry, 
but merely looking for his sword, he bade the servant 
fetch it. But as there was some delay, and no one 
brought the weapon, he finished reading his book, 
and this time called his servants one by one and in 
louder tones demanded his sword. One of them he 
smote on the mouth with his fist, and bruised his 
own hand, angrily crying now in loud tones that his 
son and his servants were betraying him into the 
_ hands of the enemy without arms. At last his son ran 
in weeping, together with his friends, and after em- 
bracing him, betook himself to lamentations and 
entreaties. But Cato, rising to his feet, took on a 
solemn look, and said : “When and where, without my 
knowledge, have I been adjudged a madman, that no 


1 The Phaedo. 
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one instructs or tries to convert me in matters wherein 
I am thought to have made bad decisions, but I am 
prevented from using my own judgement, and have 
my arms taken from me? Why, generous boy, dost 
thou not also tie thy father’s hands behind his back, 
that Caesar may find me unable to defend myself 
when he comes? Surely, to kill myself I have no 
need of asword, when I have only to hold my breath 
a little while, or dash my head against the wall, and 
death will come.”’ 

LXIX. As Cato said these words the young man 
went out sobbing, and all the rest also, except De- 
metrius and Apollonides. These alone remained, and 
_ with these Cato began to talk, now in gentler tones. 
‘<I suppose,” said he, “that ye also have decided to 
detain in life by force a man as old as I am, and to 
sit by him in silence and keep watch of him: or are 
ye come with the plea that it is neither shameful nor 
dreadful for Cato, when he has no other way of salva- 
tion, to await salvation’ at the hands of his enemy? 
Why, then, do ye not speak persuasively and con- 
vert me to this doctrine, that we may cast away 
those good old opinions and arguments which have 
been part of our very lives, be made wiser through 
Caesar's efforts, and therefore be more grateful to 
hime And yet I, certainly, have come to no resolve 
about myself ; but when I have come to a resolve, 
I must be master of the course which I decide to take. 
And I shall come to a resolve with your aid, as I 
might say, since I shal] reach it with the aid of those 
doctrines which ye also adopt as philosophers. So go 
away with a good courage, and bid my son not to try 
force with his father when he cannot persuade him.” 

LXX. Without making any reply to this, but burst- 
ing into tears, Demetrius and Apollonides slowly 
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withdrew. Then the sword was sent in, carried by 
a little child, and Cato took it, drew it from its sheath, 
and examined it. And when he saw that its point 
was keen and its edge still sharp, he said: ‘“‘ Now I am 
my own master.” Then he laid down the sword and 
resumed his book, and he is said to have read it 
_through twice. Afterwards he fell into so deep a 
sleep that those outside the chamber heard him. 
But about midnight he called two of his freedmen, 
Cleanthes the physician, and Butas, who was his 
chief agent in public matters. Butas he sent down 
to the sea, to find out whether all had set sail success- 
fully, and bring him word ; while to the physician he 
gave his hand to bandage, since it was inflamed by 
the blow that he had given the slave. This made 
everybody more cheerful, since they thought he had 
a mind to live. In a little while Butas came with 
tidings that all had set sail except Crassus, who was 
detained by some business or other, and he too was 
on the point of embarking; Butas reported also that 
a heavy storm and a high wind prevailed at sea. 
On hearing this, Cato groaned with pity for those in 
peril on the sea, and sent Butas down again, to find 
out whether anyone had been driven back by the 
“ray and wanted any necessaries, and to report to 
im. 

And now the birds were already beginning to sing, 
when ‘he fell asleep again for a little while. And 
when Butas came and told him that the harbours 
were very quiet, he ordered him to close the door, 
throwing himself down upon his couch as if he were 
going to rest there for what still remained of the 
night. But when Butas had gone out, Cato drew 
his sword from its sheath and stabbed himself below 
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the breast. His thrust, however, was somewhat 
feeble, owing to the inflammation in his hand, and 
so he did not at once dispatch himself, but in his 
death struggle fell from the couch and made a 
_loud noise by overturning a geometrical abacus that 
stood near. His servants heard the noise and cried 
out, and his son at once ran in, together with his 
friends. They saw that he was smeared with blood, 
and that most of his bowels were protruding, but 
that he still had his eyes open and was alive; and 
they were terribly shocked. But the physician went 
to him and tried to replace his bowels, which remained 
uninjured, and to sew up the wound. Accordingly, 
when Cato recovered and became aware of this, he 
pushed the physician away, tore his bowels with his 
hands, rent the wound still more, and so died. 

LXXI. Before one would have thought that all in 
the house could learn of the event, the three hun- 
dred were at the door, and a little later the people of 
Utica had assembled. With one voice they called | 
Cato their saviour and benefactor, the only man who 
was free, the only one unvanquished. And this they 
continued to do even when word was brought that 
Caesar was approaching. But neither fear of the 
conqueror, nor a desire to flatter him, nor their 
mutual] strife and dissension, could blunt their desire 
to honour Cato. They decked his body in splendid 
fashion, gave it an illustrious escort, and buried it 
near the sea, where a statue of him now stands, sword 
in hand. Then they turned their thoughts to their 
own salvation and that of their city. 

LXXII. When Caesar learned from people who 
came to him that Cato was remaining in Utica and 
not trying to escape, but that he was sending off the 
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rest, while he himself, his companions, and his son, 
were fearlessly going up and down, he thought it diffi- 
cult to discern the purpose of the man, but since he 
made the greatest account of him, he came on with his 
army in all haste. When, however, he heard of his 
death, he said thus much only, as we are told: “O 
Cato, I begrudge thee thy death; for thou didst be- 
grudge me the sparing of thy life.” For, in reality, 
if Cato could have consented to have his life spared 
by Caesar, he would not be thought to have defiled 
his own fair fame, but rather to have adorned that 
of Caesar. However, what would have happened is 
uncertain ; though the milder course is to be con- 
jectured on the part of Caesar. 

LXXIII. When Cato died,! he was forty-eight 
years old. His son received no harm at the hands of 
Caesar, but he was of an easy disposition, as we are 
told, and in his relations with women not blameless. 
In Cappadocia he enjoyed the hospitality of Marpha- 
dates, one of the royal family, who had a comely 
wife ; and since young Cato spent more time with 
them than was seemly, he was satirized in such writings 
as these : 

“On the morrow Cato journeys,—after a good 

round thirty days ;’ 
and, 

‘* Marphadates and Porcius, two friends with but a 

single Soul.” 
For the wife of a was named Psyche (souw/). 
And again: 
“ Nobly born, iilustriaus, our Cato hath a royal 
Soul.” 


1 In 46 B.c. A single letter of his to Cicero is extant (ad 
div. xv. 5): cf. chapter xxiii. 3. 
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But all such ill-report was blotted out and removed 
by the manner of his death. For he fought at 
Philippi against Caesar and Antony, in behalf of 
liberty ; and when his line of battle was giving way, 
he deigned not either to fly or to hide himself, but 
challenged the enemy, displayed himself in front of 
them, cheered on those who held their ground with 
him, and so fell, after amazing his foes by his valour. 

And still more true is it that the daughter of Cato 
was deficient neither in prudence nor courage. She 
was the wife of the Brutus who slew Caesar, was 
privy to the conspiracy itself, and gave up her life in 
a manner worthy of her noble birth and her lofty 
character, as is told in the Life of Brutus.! Statyllius, 
too, who declared that he would follow Cato’s ex- 
ample,” was prevented at the time by the philosophers 
from destroying himself, as he wished to do, but 
afterwards gave most faithful and efficient service to 
Brutus, and died at Philippi.% 


1 Chapters xiii. and liii. |? Cf. above, chapter Ixvi. 4. 
2 Cf. the Brutus, li. 4. 
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Adrumetum (or Hadrumetum), 381, 
a Phoenician sea-port on the 
coast of northern Africa, a few 
miles south of Carthage. 

Afranius, 53, Lucius A., a warm 

isan of pOmDey. and one of 

legates in Spain during the 
war with Sertorius, as well as in 
Asia during the Mithridatic war. 
In 55 B.o. he was sent by Pompey 
with Petreius, to hold Spain for 
him. He was killed after the 
battle of Thapsus (46 B.0.). 

Annius, 19, Caius A. Luscus, had 
served under Metellus Numidicus 
in the Jugurthine war (108 B.o.). 

Antaeus, 25, a fabled Libyan giant 
and wrestler, son of Poseidon, 
whose strength was invincible as 
long as he remained in contact 
with his mother Earth. Heracles 
discovered his secret and slew 


him. 

Antigonus, 5, 85, 211, 215, sur- 
named the One-eyed, a general of 
Alexander who received the 
provinces of Phrygia, Lycia and 
Pamphylia in the division of 
‘Alexander’s empire, and _ suc- 
ceeded in making himself king of 
all Asia. He fell in the battle of 
Ipsus (301 B.c.). 

_ Antipater the Tyrian, 245, died 
shortly before 44 B.C., according 
to Cicero (de off. ii. 86). 

Antipater, 87, 91-95, 145, 185, 197, 
201-217, regent of Macedonia 
during Alexander’s absence in the 
East, and of Alexander’s empire 
after the murder of Perdiccas in 
321 B.O. He died in 319. 
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Antiphilus, 199, 201, an Athenian 
general known only from these 
events of the Lamian war 


‘Antonius, 78, known only from this 


incident. 

Apollonides the Stoic, 397, 399, 403, 
known only from these incidents. 

Aquinus, 37, known only from these 

cidente. 

Archilochus, 161, 251, of Paros, one 
of the earliest Ionian lyric poets, 
flourishing In 650 B.o. 

Ariminum, 361, an important city 
of Umbria, on the sea-coast, 
about nine miles south of the 
Rubicon. 

Aristophon, 161, of the Athenian 
deme Colyttus, a® prominent 
orator and politician contempor- 
ary with Demosthenes. 

Athenodorus (1), of Imbros, 187, an 
Athenian of Imbrian family, and 
a@ mercenary captain in the East, 
who attained political power in 
Thrace in 359 B.o. He was a 
supporter of Persia against 
Alexander, by whom he was 
captured at Sardis in 334. 

Athenodorus (2), surnamed Cor- 
dylion, 257, 269, a Stoic philoso- 
pher, born at Tarsus. e was 
keeper of the library at Per- 

amum, whence he removed to 
me in 70 B.0., and lived there 
with Cato. 


B 
21, $1, the southern 
district of Spain; traversed by the 


great river Baetis. 
Barca, 327, not otherwise known. 
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Bibulus, 298, 295, 311, 318, 351, 
367, Lucius Calpurnius B., aedile 
in 65 B.O., praetor in 62, and 
consul in 59, in each case a 
colleague of 5 ulius Caesar. He 
died in 48 


Boédromion, 207, the Attic math 
corresponding to parts uf our 
September and October. — 

Butas, 405, «+known also as an 
author from the Romulus. xv‘ 3. 


Cc 


Caepio (1), 7, Quintus ~c, vilius C., 
consul in 106 B.0., and pro-consul 
in Gallia Narbonensis for the 
following year. Ten years after 
his defeat by the Cimbri (Camil- 
lus, xix. 73 he was brought to 
trial for misconduct of the war, 
condemned, and thrown into 


prison. 
Caepio (2), 237, 239, 243, 245, 253, 
uintus Servilius C., half- 
brother of Cato. 
Caesar, 397, Lucius, not otherwise 


known. 

Callimedon, 221, 227, 229, surnamed 
the Crab, one of the Athenian 
orators who favoured the Mace- 
donian interest. 

Canidius, 321-325, not otherwise 


known. 

Carbo, 15, 19, 61, Gnaeus Papirius 
C., one of the leaders of the 
Marian party. After his flight 
to Libya (Sulla, xxix. 8) he was 
taken prisoner by FOmpsy. and 
cruelly put to death (Pompey, 


chapter x.). 

Cardia, 79, 85, 87, one of the chief 
towns of the Thracian Cher- 
sonese. 

Cassander, 215, 217, a son of 
Antipater the regent of Mace- 
donia, to whom his father refused 
the succession. He was master 
of Athens from 318 to 307 B.0o., 
and .died in 297. 

Castulo, 7, an important city in the 
southern part of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, on the upper waters of 
the Baetis. 
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Catiline, 287, Lucius Sergius, the 
famous conspirator in the consul- 
ship of Cicero (63 B.0.). See the 
Cicero, chapters x.-xxii. 

Catulus, 271, 273, Quintus Lutatius 
C., a leading aristocrat of the 
nobler sort, consul in 78 B.c., 
censor in 65, died in 60. 

Cenchraeae, 329, the eastern har- 
bour-town of Corinth. 

Cephisodotus, 189, a celebrated 
Athenian sculptor. In 871 B.c, 
he executed for the Athenians a 
group of Peace holding Plutus 
the god of riches in her arms. 

Ceraunian Mountains, 211, some- 
times called Acroceraunian, a 
range in the northern part of 
Epirus. 

Chabrias, 157-161, an able and 
successful Athenian general, 
prominent from 392 B.o. till his 

allant death at the siege of 
hios in 357. 

Chaeroneia, 181, 
manding the entrance from 
Phocis into Boeotia, celebrated for 
the number of important battles 
fought in i neighbourhood. 
Here Philip of Macedon defeated 

reeks in 338 B.o. 

155, 175, a famous . 

enian general, prominent 
from 367 to 334 B.o. 

Chares (2), 185, of Mitylene, court 
chamberlain of Alexander, and 
author of an anecdotical history 
of Alexander’s campaigns. 

Charicles, 193, 195, 221, 229, 
known only from these incidents. 

Charidemus, 5, 179, 183, an 
Athenian general and a roving 
soldier of fortune, prominent 
from 867 to 349 B.o. 

Cinna, 11-15, Lucius Cornelius C., 
leader of the Marian party during 
Sulla’s absence in the East 
(87-84 B.O.). He was consul in 
87, 86, 85, and 84. He was slain 
in a mutiny of his soldiers at 
Brundisium, where he hoped to 

revent the landing of Sulla. 


a town com- 


the Pompey, v. 1. 
Cleanthes, 405, known only from 
this passage, 
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Cleitus, 225, 227, successfully com- 
manded the fleet of Antipater in 
the Lamian war (323 B.0.), and 
later (318) that of Polysperchon 
at Byzantium, but was surprised 
oy, Anblgonue, defeated, and 
8 


Clodius, 279, 281, 311, 315-319, 
331, 333, 345. Publius Claudius 
(Clodius) Pulcher, youngest son 
of the Appius Claudius mentioned 
in the Sulla, xxix. 3. He helped 
to demoralise the soldiers of 
Lucullus (Lucullus, xxxiv.), and 
became a venomous foe of 
Cicero. 

Corcyra, 329, 371, an island in the 
Ionian sea, opposite Epirus ; the 
modern Corfu. 

Cotta, 31, possibly the Marcus 
Aurelius Cotta who became 
consul with Lucullus in 74 B.c. 
now a legate under Caius Annius 
(pp. 19 f.). 

Crassus, 405, not otherwise known. 

Craterus, 91-95, 187, 201, 203, one 
of the ablest of Alexander's 
officers, and a man of noble 
character. He fell in battle 
against Eumenes in 321 B.C. 
See the Eumenes, v. ff. 

, Ctesippus, 159, not otherwise 
known. 

Curio, 267, 349, probably the Calus 
Scribonius Curio who was consul 
in 76 B.c. He was a steadfast 
opponent of Julius Caesar, and a 
friend of Cicero and Cato. He 
was pontifex maximus in 57, and 
died in 53. 

Cyrene, 371, the most important 
Greek colony on the northern 
coast of Africa, almost directly 
south of Crete. It was founded 
in 631 B.c. 


D 


Deiotarus the Galatian, 261, 267, 
269, tetrarch of Galatia in Asia 
Minor, and an old man in 54 B.c. 
(Crassus, xvii. 1 f.). He was a 
faithful friend of the Romans in 
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their Aslatic wars, and in 63 was 
rewarded by the senate with the 
title of King. Caesar could 
never be brought to pardon him 
for siding with Pompey. 
Demades, 145, 181, 191, 195, 213, 
215, an Athenian politician and 


orator of Macedonian sympathies, 
and bitterly hostile to mos- 
thenes. 


Demetrius the Peripatetic, 397, 403, 
not definitely known. 

Demetrius of Phalerum, a _ cele- 
brated rhetorician and orator 
(346-283 B.c.). He was regent of 
Athens for Cassander from 318 
to 307. 

perenne 233, not otherwise 


own. 

Didius, 7, Titus Didius, consul in 
98 B.o. He fell in battle during 
the Marsic war (89 B.0o.). 

Diopeithes, 161, an Athenian 

eneral, father of the poet 
enander. He was arraigned 
by the Macedonian party at 
Athens, and was defended by 
Demosthenes in the _ extant 
oration ‘‘ On the Chersonese.” 

Dodona, 209, a town in Epirus, 
famous in earlier times for its 
oracle of Zeus, the influence of 
which among the Greek states 
was later assumed by the oracle 
of Apollo at Delphi. 

Domitius (1), 31, Lucius Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, known only from 
this defeat, in which he was 
killed. 

Domitius (2), 333, 335, Lucius 
Domnitius Ahenobarbus, consul 
in 54 B.C. He was one of the 
ablest supporters of the aristo- 
cratic party. He opposed both 
Pompey and Caesar until their 
quarrel, then sided with Pompey. 
He met his death at Pharsalus. 

Drusus, 237, 239, ‘Marcus Livius 
D., at first an able and ardent 
supporter of the _ aristocratic 
party and the senate, but after- 
wards an agitator like the 
Gracchi. He was assassinated 
in 91 B.O. 

Duris, 79, 153, 185, the Samian, a 
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pupil of Theophrastus, historian 
and, for a time, tyrant of Samos, 
lived circa 350—280 B.C. 
Dyrrhachium, 365-369, a city on 
the coast of Illyricum, opposite 
to Brundisium, known in Greek 
history as Epidamnus. It was 
a free state, and sided with the 
Romans consistently. : 


E 


Ebro (Iberus), 41, a large river the 
basin of which forms the north- 
eastern part of the peninsula of 


Spain. 

Echecratides the sophist, 187, not 
otherwise known. 

Elateia, 223, a city of Phocis in a 
plain commanding passes into 
southern Greece. 

Epicurus, 233, not otherwise known. 

Eubulus, 161, a leading Athenian 
orator and statesman, highly 
successful as a minister of finance. 
He was of the party opposed to 
Demosthenes. 


F 


Favonius, 315, 347, 349, Marcus F., 
called the ‘‘ Ape of Cato,” was 
aedile in 52 B.c. and praetor in 
49. He joined Pompey in the 
East, notwithstanding personal 
enmity towards him, and accom- 
pened him in his flight from 

harsalus (cf. the Pompey, 1xxiii. 
6 f.). He was put to death by 
order of Octavius Caesar after 
the battle of Philippi (42 B.c.). 

Fimbria, 65, Caius Flavius F., a 
partisan of Marius. He won 
important successes against Mith- 
ridates in 85°B.c., but was de- 
feated and brought to death by 
Sulla in 84. See the Sulla, 
xxiii.-xxv. 

Fufidius, 31, a creature of Sulla, 
mentioned also in the Sulla, 
xxxi. 3. 
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G 


Gabinius, 317, Aulus G., tribune of 
the people in 66 B.C., praetor in 
61, consul with Piso in 58, the 
year during which Cicero was in 
exile. He was recalled from his 
province of Syria in 55, prose- 
cuted for taking bribes, and 
exiled. He died in 48. 

Glaucippus, 153, not otherwise 
known. 

Gracinus, 69, not otherwise known, 


H 


Hagnonides (or Agnonides), 211, 
221, 223, 227, 233, an Athenian 
sycophant and demagogue, whose 
tae is known mostly from this 

ife. 

Harpalus, 191-195, the faithless 
treasurer of Alexander. Anti- 
pater demanded his surrender by 
the Athenians, who put him in 
prison. Thence he escaped and 
went to Crete, where he was 
assassinated. 

Hegemon, 225, 229, a minor | 
Athenian orator of the time of 
Demosthenes, who supported the 
interests of Macedon. 

Hephaestion, 29, 81, 83, officer and 
beloved friend of Alexander. 

Hortensius, 293, 295, 363, the great 
oratorical rival of Cicero, a man 
of high character, brilliant parts, 
and great wealth. He died in 
50 B.C. 

Hypereides, 153, 161, 169, 183, 197, 
203, 205, 211, a great Athenian 
orator, who stood with Demos- 
thenes at the head of the anti- 
Macedonian party. . 

Hypsaeus, 351, Publius Plautius 
H., tribune of the people in 
54 B.C., and candidate for the 
consulship two years later. He 
was accused of corrupt practices, 
tried, and convicted. Pompey, 
whom he had devotedly served, 
forsook him in the hour of need. 
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I 


Iberians, 69 and passim, a general 
name for the original peoples of 
. the Spanish peninsula. 
Ios, 5, an island in the eastern 
Aegean sea, one of the Sporades, 
south of Naxos. 


J 


Juba (1), 373-379, 385-389, Juba I., 

ing of Numidia, and a supporter 

of Pompey, to whom he owed his 

throne. He _ followed Cato’s 

example and put an end to his 
own life. 

Juba (2), 25, Juba II., king of 
Mauretania, son of the preceding. 
After his father’s death in 46 B.c., 
he was taken as a child to Rome 
by Caesar, where he was edu- 
cated. He became a learned and 
voluminous writer, and among 
his works was a History of Rome. 


L 


Labienus, 373, though a trusted 
officer of Caesar in Gaul, he went 
over to Pompey in the Civil War, 
fled to Africa after the battle of 
Pharsalus, and after the battle 
oF Thapsus (46 B.c.) to Spain, 
where he was the immediate 
cause of the defeat of the Pom- 
peians at Munda, and was slain 
(45 B.C.). 

Laelius, 253, Caius L., a brilliant 

- commander’ and _— statesman, 
whose deeds _ are inseparably 
interwoven with those of his 
friend and companion, the elder 
Scipio. He died about 170 B.o. 

Laomedon, 3, a mythical king of 
Troy, the father of Priam. 

Lauron, 49, a small town in the 
S.E. part of Spain, south of 
Valentia, near the sea. 

Leonnatus, 85, 87, 201, one of 
Alexander’s most distinguished 
officers. 
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Leosthenes, 161, 195-203, an 
Athenian, general of the league 
for expelling the Macedonians 
from Greece after the death of 
Alexander. 

poms 2 273, Marcus L., not further 


Lusitanians, 25-31, 69, the people 
of mer western district or province 
oO 

Lounge th, 191, the great Spartan 
lawgiver. 

Lycurgus (2), 161, 167, 183, an 
able Athenian orator and a highly 
successful minister of finance 
(396-323 B.c.), one of the noblest 
specimens of old Attic integrity 
and virtue in a degenerate age. 


M 


Manlius (1), 33, Lucius M., pro- 
consul in Narbonese Gaul in 
78 B.C. He was badly defeated 
by one of the generals of Ser- 
torius. 

Manlius (2), 69, 71, 75, not other- 
wise known. 

Marcellus, 277, perhaps the Caius 
Claudius Marcellus who was 
consul in 50 B.c., a friend of 
Cicero and Pompey, and an 
uncompromising foe of Caesar. 

Marius, 15, an adopted son of the 
elder Marius. He became consul 
at the age of twenty-seven, and 
was as merciless and cruel as his 
father. His death by his own 
hands is noted in the Sulla, 
xxxii. 1. 

Mellaria, 31, a small town on the 
southern coast of Spain. 

Memmius (1), 55, Caius M., a 
brother-in-law of Pompey, and 
his pag? in Spain. f. the 
Pompey, xi. 

Memmius (2), 305, 307, Caius M.- 
Gemellus, tribune of the people 
at this time (66 B.c.), and two 
years later an unsuccessful candi- 
date for the consulship. He left 
Rome under impeachment for 
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corrupt practices, and spent the 
rest of his life in Mitylene. 
Menestheus, 161, a son of the 
famous Athenian general Iphi- 
crates by a Thracian princess. 
He was distinguished for his 
military skill, and was prominent 
with his father in the Social War 
(356 B.0.). Nothing is heard of 
him after 325 B.c. 
Menon the _ Thessalian, 201, a 
citizen of Pharsalus, and a man 
of great influence and reputation. 
His cavalry bore themselves well 
in the battle of Crannon. In 321 
he was defeated and slain by 
Polysperchon. 
Mentor, 81, not further known. 
Menyllus, 207, 209, 213, 217, known 
only from these passages. 
Metellus (1), 5, 31-61, 73, Quintus 
Caecilius M. Pius, consul with 
Sulla in 80 B.o., and one of his 
most successful generals. After 
Sulla’s death in 78 Metellus was 
sent to Spain as pro-consul to 
prosecute the war against Ser- 
torius. He died about 63. 
Metellus (2), 281-285, 297-305, 
Quintus M. Nepos, a partisan of 
Pompey, and for a time a violent 
opponent of Cicero. As consul, 
however, in 57 B.c., he did not 
oppose the recall of Cicero from 
exile. He died in 55. 
Metellus (3), 313, Quintus Caecilius 
- M. Numidicus, victor over Jugur- 
tha in 109 B.c., but supplanted 
by Marius. He was censor in 
102, was unjustly expelled from 
the senate, and went into exile, 
from which he was recalled in 
99 B.O., largely through the 
efforts of his son, Metellus Pius. 
Micion, 201, known only from this 


peat. 

Milo, 351, Titus Annius Papianus, a 
ruffian and swashbuckler, tribune 
of the people in 57 B.o., and from 
that time on involved in a flerce 
quarrel with Clodius, which 
ended with the murder of Clodius. 
Milo was impeached for the 
crime, defended by Cicero in an 
extant oration, condemned, and 
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sent into exile. Attempting to 
en by force in 48, he was 
slain. 

Mithridates, 11, 63-67, the sixth 
king of Pontfis bearing this . 
hame, commonly called the 
Great, 120-63 B.o., the most 
formidable enemy of the Romans 
in the East. 

Molossus, 175, not otherwise known. 

Munatius, 255, 293, 301, 307, 
309, 323-327, 361, the bosom 
friend of Cato. 

Murena, 285, 287, 3803, Lucius 
Licinius M., had served under 
Lucullus (Lucullus, xix. 7). On 
his trial he was defended by 
Hortensius and Cicero (in an 
extant oration), and acquitted. 


N 


Nearchus, 81, the able and trusted 
admiral of Alexander. 

Neoptolemus, 79, 89-101, an officer 
of Alexander. 

New Carthage, 19, a famous colony 
of Carthage on the south- 
eastern coast of Spain. 

Nicanor, 217-221, held the Peiraeus 
for Cassander, and afterwards 
served him successfully as naval 
commander in the Hellespont. 
but awakened his jealousy and 
was put to death by him. 

Nicocles, 183, 229, 231, not other- 
wise known. 

Norbanus, 15, Caius N., consul in 
83 B.c. After his defeats by 
Sulla and Metellus, he fled to ‘ 
Rhodes, where he put an end to 
his own life. 


O 


Octavius (1), 11, 13, Gnaeus O., 
consul with Cinna in 87 B.0. His 
oan is described in the Marius, 
xiii. 
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Octavius (2), 395, Marcus O., consul 
in 54 B.C.,-and a supporter of 
Pompey in the Civil War. He 
fled to Africa in 47. He is last 
heard of as_ serving under 
rae fa at the battle of Actium 


Osca, 37, 69, a Roman colony in 
north-eastern Spain. 


“ ? 


Paccianus, 23, not otherwise known. 
Pella, Fae the capital city of Mace- 


donia. 

Perdiccas, 79, 85, 89-93, the officer 
to whom the dying Alexander is 
said to have given his signet- 
ring, and regent for the royal 
successors of Alexander till 
321 B.O. 

Perpenna, 39, 41, 67-75, Marcus P. 

ento, a leading partisan of 
Marius. On the death of Sulla 
(78 B.c.) he joined Lepidus in his 
attempt to win the supreme 
power, and failing here, retired 
to Spain and served under 
Sertorius. 

Pessinus, 269, an important town 
in the west of Galatia, famous 
for its cult of Cybele. 

Pharsalus, 369, 373, an ancient 
town in southern Thessaly, near 
which Caesar finally defeated 


Pompey. 

Philip, 5, 79, Philip of Macedon, 
father of Alexander. 

Philippi, 411, a city of Macedonia 
on the river Strymon, formerly 
called Crenides, but renamed by 


Philip IT. 
Philippus, 293, 295, $31, Lucius 
Marcius P., consul in 56 B.o., and 


step-father of Octavius Caesar. 
He remained neutral in the civil 
wars, and lived to see his step-son 
master of the world. 
Philostratus, 375, the Aegyptian, a 
ag but degenerate fol- 
ower of the Academy, after- 
wards associated with Antony 
and Cleopatra (Antony, 1xxx. 2). 
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Phocus, 189, 19], 213, 229, 238, 
the son of Phocion, not otherwise 
known. 

noe 95, an officer not otherwise 


own. 

Piso, 307, 817, Lucius Calpurnius 
P., father-in-law of Julius Caesar. 
He plundered his province of 
Macedonia shamelessly, and was 
recalled in 55 B.c. He is covered 
with invective in Cicero’s oration 
de Province. Cons. He took no 

~ part in the Civil War. 

Pityussa, 19, the name of two 
islands (often spoken of as one) 
lying off the southern coast of 
Spain. 

Plancus, 353, Titus Munatius P. 
Bursa, tribune of the people in 
52 B.c. and largely responsible 
fer the riots of that year, for 
complicity in which he was tried 
and condemned. He was re- 
stored to civil rights by Julius 
Caesar, and served under Antony. 

Plutarch the Eretrian, 171, 173, 
sought the aid of the Athenians 

age nst his rival, the tyrant of 

Chalcis, who had allied himself 

with Philip of Macedon. 

Pollio, 363, 365, Caius Asinius P. 
a famous orator, poet, and 
historian, 76 B.c.-4 A.D. He was 
an intimate friend of Julius 
Caesar, fought under him in 
Africa and Spain, and after 
Caesar’s death supported Oc- 
tavius Caesar. After 29, he 
devoted himself entirely to 
literature, and was a patron of 
Vergil and Horace. None of his 
works are extant. 

Polyeuctus the Sphettiam, 165, an 
Athenian of the deme Sphettus, 
a political friend of Demosthenes, 
and an orator of some note. 

Polysperchon, 217, 221-225, a 
distinguished officer of Alex- 
ander, appointed by Antipater 
to succeed him in the regency. 
He connived at some of the 
worst crimes of Cassander. 

Pompeius (1), 371 (‘‘ the younger 

- Pompey ’’), Gnaeus P., the elder 
son of the triumvir by his third 
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wife, put to death by the troops 
of Caesar after the battle of 
Munda in Spain (45 B.c.). 

Pompeius (2), 371, 383, Sextus P., 
the younger son of the triumvir 
by his third wife, escaped after 
the battle of Munda and was 
active against the triumvirate 
until his death in 35 B.c. 

Porcia (1), 333, Cato’s own sister, 
died in 46 B.c., ten years after 
her husband. 

Porcia (2), 293, 411, Cato’s daugh- 
ter, married first to Bibulus, 
Caesar’s consular colleague, in 
59 B.O. Bibulus died in 48, and 
in 45 Porcia married Brutus the 
conspirator. 

Ptolemy (1), 81, 91, Ptolemy Lagus, 
the most far-sighted and success- 
ful of the officers of Alexander, 
afterwards Ptolemy I. of Egypt. 

Ptolemy (2), 321, Ptolemy XI. of 
Egypt, commonly known as 
Ptolemy <Auletes. After many 
disappointments he was at last 
restored to his throne in 55 B.c., 
through the influence of Pompey, 
but never regained the goodwill 
of his people. 

Ptolemy (3), 319, 321, younger 
brother of Ptolemy Auletes, and 
king of Cyprus. He incurred the 
enmity of Clodius, who, as tri- 
bune cf the Roman people, 
brought in a decree depriving 
him of his kingdom. 

Pytheas, 191, an Athenian orator 
chiefly known for his unreasoning 
hatred of Demosthenes. He was 
a man of no fixed character, and 
in the Lamian War became a 
renegade from Athens. See the 
Demosthenes, xxxii. 

Pythocles, 229, not otherwise 
known. 


R 


Rubrius (1), 255, known only from 
this allusion. 

Rubrius (2), Marcus R., not other- 
wise known. 
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Saguntum, 55, a rich commercial 
city on the east coast of Spain, 
near the sea. 

Salinator, 19, Julius, not otherwise 


own. 

Scipio (1), 3, 253, Publius Cornelius 
S. Africanus Major (234-183 
B.C.), the conqueror of Hannibal. 

Scipio (2), 3, Publius Cornelius S. 
Aemilianus Africanus Minor 
(185-129 B.c.), the destroyer of 
Carthage. 

Scipio (3), 15, 17, Lucius Cornelius 
S. Asiaticus, belonged to the 
Marian party in the civil wars, 
and was consul in 83 B.c., the 
year when Sulla returned from 
the East (cf. the Sulla, xxviii. 
1-3). He was proscribed in 82, 
and fied to Massilia, where he 


died. 

Scipio (4), 251, 351, 375-379, 385, 
387, Publius Cornelius S. Nasica, 
adopted by Metellus Pius and 
therefore called Metellus Scipio, 
was made Pompey’s colleague in 
the consulship late in the year 
52 B.c., and became a determined 
foe of Caesar. He commanded 
Pompey’s centre at Pharsalus, 
fled to Africa, and killed himself 
after the battle of Thapsus 
(46 B.c.). Though a Scipio by 
birth, a Metellus by adoption, 
and the father-in- law of Pompey, 
he was rapacious and profligate. 

Serranus, 251, probably the Sextus 
Atilius S. Gavianus, who was 
quaestor in 63 B.c. and favoured 
by Cicero, but as tribune of the 
people in 57 opposed the recall 
of Cicero from exile. 

Servilia (1), 285, 291, half-sister of 
Cato, and faithless wife of 
Silanus. 

Servilia (2), 293, 305, 365 f., another 
half-sister of Cato, the faithless 
wife of Lucullus. 

Silanus, 285-289, Decimus Junius 
S., consul in 64 and 62 B.c. 

Silo, 239, 241, Pompaedius S., 
leader of the Marsi in the Social 
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War, and_ confederate. with 
Drusus. He _ displayed great 
military ability in the war, but 
was finally defeated by Metellus 
Pius in 88 B.C., and died in 
battle. 

Statyllius, 395-399, 411, 
only from tHese passages. 

Sucro, 51, a river in south-eastern 
Spain, between Valentia and 
Lauron. 

Sulpicius, 355, Servius 8. Lemonfia 
Rufus, a friend and _ fellow- 
student of Cato, and a successful 
competitor against him for the 
consulship in 51 B.c. He sup- 
ported the cause of Caesar, and 
died in 43. 


known 


T 


Taenarum, 211, the promontory at 
the extreme south of Laconia. 
Tagonius, 48, a tributary of the 
river Tagus, in south-western 

Spain. 

Thapsus, 379, a maritime city of 
northern Africa, south of Car- 
thage. 

Theodorus the Atheist, 233, a 
philosopher of the Cyrenaic 
school, banished from his native 
city of Cyrene, and resident at 
Athens during the regency of 
Demetrius the Phalerian (318—- 
307 B.C.). 

Theophrastus, 35, 325, the most 
famous pupil of Aristotle, and his 
successor as head of the Peri- 
patetic school at Athens. He 
was born at Eresos in Lesbos, 
and died at Athens in 287 B.c., 
at the age of eighty-five. 

Thermus, 299, 301, Minucius, not 
otherwise definitely known. 

Thessalonica, 259, the capital of 
the Roman province of Mace- 
donia, situated at the head of the 
Thermaic gulf. 

Thoranius, 31, not 
known. 


otherwise 
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Thrasea, 293, 325, Publius T. 
Paetus, a noble Roman who fell 
a victim to the hatred of Nero in 
66 A.D. In his youth he was 
devoted to the Stoic philosophy, 
and wrote a study of the life of 
Cato the Younger. 

ehodippue, 229, not otherwise 

re) 


wn. 

Trebonius, 339, Caius T., tribune of 
the people in 55 B.c., and an 
instrument of the triumvirs. He 
was afterwards legate of Caesar 
in Gaul, and was loaded with 
favours by him, but was one of 
the conspirators against his life. 

Turia, 51, a small town near tho 
upper waters of the Sucro, in 
south-eastern Spain. 


U 


Utica, 375-407, a Phoenician colony 
from Tyre, older than Carthage, 
on the northern coast of Africa 
twenty-seven miles north-west 
of Carthage. 


V 


Vaccaei, 59, an important people in 
the interior of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, or north-eastern Spain. 

Varus, 373-377, Publius Attius V., 
a zealous partisan of Pompey. 
When Pompey forsook Italy in 
49 B.c., Varus took possession of 
Africa, where he had formerly 
been pro-praetor. In conjunc- 
tion with King Juba he crushed 
Curio, the legate of Caesar. He 
fell in the battie of Munda (45). 

Vatinius, 337, Publius V., a leading 
partisan of Caesar, praetor in 
55 B.c., after which he served 
Caesar as legate in Gaul, and in 
important commands during the 
igre War. He is last heard of 

n 43. 
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x ; Z 
Xenocrates, the philosopher, 205, Zeno, 155, probably the Stoic 
218, a native of Chalcedon in philosopher is meant, who taught 
Bithynia, and a disciple at at Athens in the third century 
' Athens of Aeschines the Socratic. B.c., and wrote on law and 
He lived 396-314 B.c. government. : 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


As in the preceding volumes of this series, agree- 
ment between the Sintenis (Teubner, 1873-1875) 
and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-1857) editions of the 
Parallel Lives has been taken as the basis for the 
text. Any preference of one to the other, and any © 
important deviation from both, have been indicated. 
An abridged account of the manuscripts of Piutarch 
may be found in the Introduction to the first volume. 
Of the Lives presented in.thig Yolume, the last part 
of the Antony (from chapter lxxvii.), and the Pyrrhus 
and Marius are contained in the Codex Sanger- 
manensis (S*), but none in the Codex Seitenstet- 
tensis (S). These are the two oldest and most 
authoritative manuscripts. The readings of the 
excellent Paris manuscript No. 1676 (F*) are not 
accessible for any of them. No attempt has been 
made, naturally, to furnish either a diplomatic text 
or a full critical apparatus. For these, the reader 
inust be referred to the major edition of Sintenis 
(Leipzig, 1839-1846, 4 voll., 8vo', or to the new 
text of the Lives by Lindskog and Ziegler, in the 
Teubner Library of Greek and Latin texts (now 
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' PREFATORY NOTE 


half published). In the present edition, the reading 
which follows the colon in the brief critical notes is 
that of the Teubner Sintenis, and also, unless other- 
wise stated in the note, of the Tauchnitz Bekker. 

The Siefert-Blass edition of the Pyrrhus, in the 
Teubner series of annotated Greek and Latin texts, 
has been of great service. 

All the standard translations of the Lives have 
been carefully compared and_ utilized, including 
those of the Antony and Marius by Professor Long. 


B. PERRIN. 


New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
June, 1920. 
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ORDER. OF THE PARALLEL LIVES IN THIS 
EDITION IN THE CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE 
OF THE GREEK LIVES. 


VoutuME I. 


(1) Theseus and Romulus. 
Comparison. 

{2) Lycurgus and Numa. 
Comparison. 

(3) Solon and Publicola. 
Comparison. 
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(4) Themistocles and 
Camillus. 


(9) Aristides and Cato the 
Elder. . 
~ Comparison. 


(13) Cimon and Lucullus. . 
Comparison. 
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(5) Pericles and Fabius Max- 
imus. 
Comparison. 
(14) Nicias and Crassus. 
Comparison. 


Vo.tumE IV. 
(6) Alcibiades and Coriola- 


nus. 
Comparison. 

(12) Lysander and Sulla. 
Comparison. 
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(16) Agesilaiis and Pompey. 
Comparison. 
(8) Pelopidas and Marcellus. 
Comparison. 
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(22) Dion and Brutus. 
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(7) Timoleon and Aemilius 
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(20) Demosthenes and Cicero. 
Comparison. 
Ql 7) Alexander and Julius 
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Comparison. 
(18) Phocion and Cato the 
Younger. 


VoLuME IX. 
(21) Demetrius and Antony. 
Comparison. 
(11) Pyrrhus and Caius Marius. 


VOLUME X. 

(19) Agis and Cleomenes, and 
Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus. 

Comparison. 

(10) Philopoemen and Flam. 

ininus. 
Comparison. 


VotumE XI. 
(24) Aratus. 
(23) Artaxerxes 
(25) Galhba. 
(26) Otho. 


THE TRADITIONAL ORDER OF THE 
PARALLEL LIVES. 


(1) Theseus and Romulus. 

(2) Lycurgus and Numa. 

(3) Solon and Publicola. 

(4) Themistocles and Camillus. 

(5) Pericles and Fabius Maximus. 

(6) Alcibiades and Coriolanus. 

(7) Timoleon and Aemilius Paulus. 

(8) Pelopidas and Marcellus. 

(9) Aristides and Cato the Elder. 
(10) Philopoemen and Flamininus. 
(11) Pyrrhus and Caius Marius. 
(12) Lysander and Sulla. 

(13) Cimon and Lucullus. 
(14) Nicias and Crassus. 
(15) Sertorius and Eumenes. 
(16) Agesilaiis and Pompey. 

(17) Alexander and Julius Caesar. 
(18) Phocion and Cato the Younger. 
(19) Agis and Cleomenes, and Tiberius and Caius 

Gracchus. 
(20) Demosthenes and Ciceru. 
(21) Demetrius and Antony. 
(22) Dion and Brutus. 


(23) Artaxeraes. 
(24) Aratus. 
(25) Galba. 

(26) Otho. 
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1 év éxarépp Coraes and Bekker, after Reiske: éxarépy. 








DEMETRIUS-: : 
I. Tose who first assumed that the arts are like 
the bodily senses, seem to me to have perceived very 
clearly the power of making distinctions whick, both 
possess, by which power we are enabled to apprehend 
opposites, as well in the one case as in the other. 
For the arts and the senses have this power ‘ia- 
common; though in the use to which we put the | 
distinctions made, they differ. For our sense- ~ 
perception has no greater facility in distinguishing 
white objects than black, or sweet things than bitter, 
or soft and yielding substances than hard and re- 
sisting ones, but its function is to receive impressions 
from all objects alike, and having received them, to 
report the resulting sensation to the understanding. 
The arts, on the other hand, which proceed by the 
use of reason to the selection and adoption of what 
is appropriate, and to the avoidance and rejection of 
what is alien to themselves, contemplate the one 
class of objects with direct intent and by preference, 
and yet incidentally contemplate the other class also, 
and in order to avoid them. For instance, the art 
of healing has incidentally studied the nature of 
disease, and the art of harmony the nature of 
discord, in order to produce their opposites; and 
the most consummate arts of all, namely, temper- 
ance, justice, and wisdom, since their function is 
to distinguish, not only what is good and just 
3 
B 2 
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and expedient, but also what is bad and unjust 
and disgraceful, have no praises for a guilelessness 
which plumes itself on its inexperience of evil, nay, 
they consider it to be foolishness, and ignorance of 
what ought especially to be known by men who 
would live aright. Accordingly, the ancient Spartans 
would put compulsion upon their helots at the 
festivals to drink much unmixed wine, and would 
then bring them into the public messes, in order to 
show their young men what it was to be drunk. 
And though I do not think that the perverting of 
some to secure the setting right of others is very 
humane, or a good civil policy, still, when men have 
led reckless lives, and have become conspicuous, in 
the exercise of power or in great undertakings, for 
badness, perhaps it will not be much amiss for me to 
introduce a pair or two of them into my biographies, 
though not that I may merely divert and amuse my 
readers by giving variety to my writing. Ismenias 
the Theban used to exhibit both good and bad 
players to his pupils on the flute and say, “ you must 
play like this one,” or again, “you must not play like 
this one” ;.and Antigenidas used to think that 
young men would listen with more pleasure to good 
flute-players if they were given an experience of bad 
ones also. So, I think, we also shall be more eager 
to observe and imitate the better lives if we are not 
left without narratives of the blameworthy and the 
had. | 

This book will therefore contain the Lives of 
Demetrius the City-besieger and Antony the Im- 
perator, men who bore most ample testimony to the 
truth of Plato’s saying! that great natures exhibit 


1 It is uncertain what passage in Plato is meant. 
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great vices also, as well as great virtues. Both alike 
were amorous, bibulous, warlike, munificent, extrava- 
gant, and domineering, and they had corresponding 
resemblances in their fortunes. For not only were 
they all through their lives winning great successes, 
but meeting with great reverses ; making innumerable 
‘conquests, but suffering innumerable losses ; unex- 
pectedly falling low, but unexpectedly recovering 
themselves again; but they also came to their end, 
the one in captivity to his enemies, and the other on 
the verge of this calamity. 

II. To begin, then, Antigonus had two sons by 
Stratonicé the daughter of Corrhagus, one of whom 
he named Demetrius, after his brother, and the other 
Philip, after his father. This is what the majority 
of writers say. But some have it that Demetrius 
was not the son, but the nephew of Antigonus; for 
his own father died when the boy was quite young, 
and then his mother immediately married Antigonus, 
so that Demetrius was considered to be his son. 
Well then, Philip, who was a few years younger than 
Demetrius, died. Demetrius, the surviving son, had 
not the height of his father, though he was a tall 
man, but he had features of rare and astonishing 
beauty, so that no painter or sculptor ever achieved a 
likeness of him. They had at once grace and 
strength, dignity and beauty, and there was blended 
with their youthful eagerness a certain heroic look 
and a kingly majesty that were hard to imitate. 
And in like manner his disposition also was fitted to 
inspire in men both fear and favour. For while he 
was a most agreeable companion, and most dainty 
of princes in the leisure devoted to drinking and 
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luxurious ways of living, on the other hand he had a 
most energetic and eager persistency and efficiency 
in action. Wherefore he used to make Dionysus 
his pattern, more than any other deity, s®Mce this 
god was most terrible in waging war, and on the 
other hand most skilful, when war was over, in 
making peace minister to joy and pleasure. 

III. Moreover, Demetrius was also exceedingly 
fond of his father; and from his devotion to his 
mother it was ‘apparent that he honoured his father 
also from genuine affection rather than -out of de- 
ference to his power. On one occasion, when 
Antigonus was busy with an embassy, Demetrius 
came home from hunting; he went up to his father 
and kissed him, and then sat down by his side just 
as he was, javelins in hand. Then Antigonus, as the 
ambassadors were now going away with their answers, 
called out to them in a loud voice and said: “O 
men, carry back this report also about us, that this is 
the way we feel towards one another,’ implying 
that no slight vigour in the royal estate and proof of 
its power were to be seen in his harmonious and 
trustful relations with his son. So utterly unsociable 
a thing, it seems, is empire, and so full of ill-will and 
distrust, that the oldest and greatest of the suc- 
cessors of Alexander could make it a thing to glory 
in that he was not afraid of his son, but allowed him 
near his person lance in hand. However, this house 
was almost the only one which kept itself pure from 
crimes of this nature for very many generations, or, 
to speak more definitely, Philip was the only one of 
the descendants of Antigonus who put a son to death.! 


1 Philip V., King of Macedonia. Cf. the Aemilius Paulus, 
vill. 6, 
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But almost all the other lines afford many examples 
of men who killed their sons, and of many who 
killed their mothers and wives; and as for men 
killing their brothers, just as geometricians assume 
their postulates, so this crime came to be a common 
and recognized postulate in the plans of princes to 
secure their own safety. 

IV. In proof that in the beginning Demetrius was 
naturally humane and fond of his companions, the 
following illustration may be given. Mithridates the 
son of Ariobarzanes was a companion of his, and an 
intimate of the same age. He was one of the 
courtiers of Antigonus, and though he neither was 
nor was held to be a base fellow, still, in consequence 
of a dream, Antigonus conceived a suspicion of him. 
Antigonus dreamed, namely, that he was traversing 
a large and fair field and sowing gold-dust. From 
this, to begin with, there sprang up a golden crop, 
but when he came back after a little whilg, he could 
see nothing but stubble. In his vexation and dis- 
tress, he heard in his dream sundry voices saying 
that Mithridates had reaped the golden crop for 
himself and gone off to the Euxine Sea. Antigonus 
was much disturbed by this vision, and after he had 
put his son under oath of silence, told it to him, 
adding that he had fully determined to destroy 
Mithridates and put him out of the way. On hearing 
this, Demetrius was exceedingly distressed, and when 
the young man, as was his wont, came to share his 
diversions with him, though he did not venture to 
open his lips on the matter or to warn him orally, 
because of his oath, he gradually drew him away 
from his friends, and when they were by themselves, 
with the sharp butt of his lance he wrote on the 
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ground so that he could see it, “Fly, Mithridates.” 
Mithridates understood, and ran away by night to 
Cappadocia. And soon the vision of Antigonus was 
accomplished for him by fate. For Mithridates 
made himself master of a large and fair territory, 
and founded the line of Pontic kings, which, in the 
eighth generation, was brought to an end by the 
Romans. This, then, is an illustration of the strong 
natural bent of Demetrius towards kindness and 
justice. 

V. But just as among the elements of the universe, 
according to Empedocles, love and .hate produce 
mutual dissension and war, particularly among those 
elements which touch or lie near one another, so the 
continuous wars which the successors of Alexander 
waged against one another were aggravated and more 
inflamed in some cases by the close proximity of 
interests and territories, as at this time in the case 
of Antigonus and Ptolemy. Antigonus himself was 
tarrying in Phrygia, and hearing there that Ptolemy 
had crossed over from Cyprus and was ravaging Syria 
and reducing or turning from their allegiance its 
cities, he sent against him his son Demetrius, who 
was only twenty-two years of age, and was then for 
the first time engaging with sole command in an 
expedition where great interests were at stake. But 
since he was young and inexperienced, and had for 
his adversary a man trained in the training-school of 
Alexander who had independently waged many 
great contests, he met with utter defeat near the 
city of Gaza,? where eight thousand of his men were 
taken prisoners and five thousand were slain. He 


1 In 63 B.c., when Pompey conquered Mithridates VI. and 
dismembered his RIDEAOMM 3 In the spring of 312 B.c. 
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lost also his tent, his money, and in a word, all 
his personal effects. But Ptolemy sent these back 
to him, together with his friends, accompanying 
them with the considerate and humane message 
that their warfare must not be waged for all things 
alike, but only for glory and dominion. Deme- 
trius accepted the kindness, and prayed the gods 
that he might not long be indebted to Ptolemy for 
it, but might speedily make him a like return. And 
he took his disaster, not like a stripling thwarted at 
the outset of an undertaking, but like a sensible 
general acquainted with reverses of fortune, and 
busied himself with the levying of men and the 
preparation of arms, while he kept the cities well in 
hand and practised his new recruits. 

VI. When Antigonus learned of the battle, he 
said that Ptolemy had conquered beardless youths, 
but must now fight with men;! however, not wishing 
to humble or curtail the spirit of his son, he did not 
. oppose his request that he might fight again on his 
own account, but suffered him to do it. And not 
long after, up came Cilles, a general of Ptolemy, 
with a splendid army, intending to drive Demetrius 
out of all Syria, and looking down upon him because 
of his previous defeat. But Demetrius fell upon 
him suddenly and took him by surprise, put him to 
rout, and captured his camp, general and all; he 
also took seven thousand of his soldiers prisoners, 
and made himself master of vast treasures. How- 
ever, he rejoiced to have won the day, not by reason 
of what he was going to have, but of what he could 


1 The competitors at the great games were divided into 
three classes : boys, beardless youths, and men (Plato, Laws, 
833 c). 
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' restore, and was delighted, not so much with the 
wealth and glory which his victory brought, as with 
the power it gave him to recompense the kindness 
and return the favour of Ptolemy. And yet he did 
not do this on his own responsibility, but first wrote 
to his father about it. And when his father gave 
him permission and bade him dispose of everything 
as he liked, he sent back to Ptolemy both Cilles 
himself and his friends, after loading them with 
gifts. This reverse drove Ptolemy out of Syria, and 
brought Antigonus down from Celaenae ; he rejoiced 
at the victory and yearned to get sight of the son 
who had won it. 

VII. After this, Demetrius was sent to bring into 
subjection the Arabs known as Nabataean, and 
incurred great peril by getting into regions which 
had no water; but he was neither terrified nor 
greatly disturbed, and his demeanour overawed the 
° Barbarians, so that he took much booty and seven 
hundred camels from them and returned. 

And now Seleucus, who had once been expelled 
from Babylonia by Antigonus, but had afterwards 
succeeded in recovering the realm and was now 
wielding the power there, went up with an army, 
designing to annex the tribes on the confines of 
-India and the provinces about Mount Caucasus. 
Demetrius, accordingly, expecting that he would 
find Mesopotamia unprotected, suddenly crossed the 
Euphrates and invaded Babylonia before Seleucus 
could stop him. He expelled from one of its 
citadels (there were two of them) the garrison left 
there by Seleucus, got it into his power and estab- 
lished in it seven thousand of his own men. But 
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after ordering his soldiers to take and make booty of 
everything which they-could carry or drive from the 
country, he returned to the sea-coast, leaving 
Seleucus more confirmed than before in his posses- 
sion of the realm; for by ravaging the country 
Demetrius was thought to admit that it no longer 
belonged to his father. However, while Ptolemy 
was besieging Halicarnassus, Demetrius came swiftly 
to the aid of the city and rescued it. 

VIII. The glory won by this noble deed inspired 
father and son with a wonderful eagerness to give 
freedom to all Greece, which had been reduced to 
subjection by Cassander and Ptolemy. No nobler 
or juster war than this was waged by any one of the 
kings ; for the vast wealth which they together had 
amassed by subduing the Barbarians, was now 
lavishly spent upon the Greeks, to win glory and 
honour. As soon as father and son"had determined 
to sail against Athens, one of his friends said to 
Antigonus that they must keep that city, if they 
took it, in their own hands, since it was a gangway 
to Greece. But Antigonus would not hear of it; he 
said that the goodwill of a people was a noble 
gangway which no waves could shake, and that 
Athens, the beacon-tower of the whole world, would 
speedily flash the glory of their deeds to all man- 
kind. ~ So Demetrius sailed, with five thousand 
talents of money and a fleet of two hundred and 
fifty ships, against Athens, where Demetrius the 
Phalerean was administering the affairs of the city 
for Cassander and a garrison was set in Munychia. 
By virtue of forethought combined with good fortune, 
he appeared off Piraeus on the twenty-sixth of the 
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month Thargelion.1 Nobody knew beforehand of 
his approach, but as soon as his fleet was seen in the 
vicinity, everybody thought that the ships belonged 
to Ptolemy and prepared to receive them. At last, 
however, the generals discovered their mistake and 
came to the rescue, and there was confusion, as is 
natural when men are compelled to defend them- 
selves against enemies who are making an unex- 
pected landing. For Demetrius, finding the en- 
trances to the harbours open and sailing through 
them, was presently inside and in view of all, and 
signalled from his ship a demand for quiet and 
silence. When this was secured, he proclaimed by 
voice of herald at his side that he had been sent by 
his father on what he prayed might be a happy 
errand, to set Athens free, and to expel her garrison, 
and to restore to the people their laws and their 
ancient form of government. 

IX. On hearing this proclamation, most of the 
people at once threw their shields down in front of 
them, and with clapping of hands and loud cries 
urged Demetrius to land, hailing him as_ their 
saviour and benefactor. The party of Demetrius the 
Phalerean also thought they must by all means 
receive the conqueror, even though he should con- 
firm none of his promises, but nevertheless sent 
ambassadors to supplicate his mercy. These Deme- 
trius met in a friendly spirit, and sent back with 
them one of his father’s friends, Aristodemus of 
Miletus. Now the Phalerean, owing to the change 
of government, was more afraid of his fellow-citizens 
than of the enemy. Demetrius, however, was not 
unmindful of him, but out of regard for the man’s 


1 May-June, 307 B.c. 
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good reputation and excellence, sent him and his 
friends under safe conduct to Thebes, as he desired. 
As for himself, he declared that, although he desired 
to see the city, he would not do so before he had 
completed its liberation by ridding it of its garrison ; 
meanwhile, after running a trench and a palisade 
- round Munychia, he sailed against Megara, where a 
garrison had been stationed by Cassander. 

But on learning that Cratesipolis, who had been 
the wife of Polyperchon’s son Alexander, was tarry- 
ing at Patrae, and would be very glad to make him 
a visit (and she was a famous beauty), he left his 
forces in the territory of Megara and set forth, 
taking a few light-arrhed attendants with him. And 
turning aside from these also, he pitched his tent 
apart, that the woman might pay her visit to him 
unobserved. Some of his enemies learned of this, 
and made a sudden descent upon him. Then, in a 
fright, he donned a shabby cloak and ran for his 
life and got away, narrowly escaping a most shameful 
capture in consequence of his rash ardour. His tent, 
together with his belongings, was carried off by his 
enemies. 

Megara, however, was captured, and the soldiers 
would have plundered it had not the Athen- 
ians made strong intercession for its citizens; De- 
metrius also expelled its garrison and gave the city 
its freedom. While he was still engaged in this, 
he bethought himself of Stilpo the philosopher, who 
was famous for his election of a life of tranquillity. 
Accordingly, Demetrius summoned him and asked 
him whether any one had robbed him of anything. 
“No one,” said Stilpo, “for I saw nobody carrying 
away knowledge.” But nearly all the servants in 
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1 «al rovro Coraés and Ziegler delete the xa; Bekker 
corrects to ws, after Schaefer. 
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the city were stolen away, and when Demetrius once 
more tried to deal kindly with the philosopher, and 
finally, on going away, said: “ Your city, Stilpo, I 
leave in freedom,’ “Thou sayest truly,’ replied 
Stilpo, “for thou hast not left a single one of our 
slaves.” 

X. Coming back again to Munychia and encamp- 
ing before it, he drove out the garrison and demol- 
ished the fortress, and this accomplished, at last, on 
the urgent invitation of the Athenians, he made his 
entry into the upper city, where he assembled the 
people and gave them back their ancient form of 
government. He also promised that they should 
receive from his father a hundred and fifty thousand 
bushels of grain, and enough ship timber to build 
a hundred triremes. It was fourteen years since the 
Athenians had lost their democratic form of govern- 
ment, and during the period which followed the 
Lamian war and the battle at Crannon! their 
government had been administered, nominally as an 
oligarchy, but really as a monarchy, owing to the 
great influence of the Phalerean. And now that 
Demetrius had shown himself great and splendid in 
his benefactions, the Athenians rendered him odious 
and obnoxious by the extravagance of the honours 
which they voted him. For instance, they were the 
first people in the world to give Demetrius and 
Antigonus the title of King, although both had up 
to that time shrunk from using the word, and 
although this was the only royal prerogative still left 
to the descendants of Philip and Alexander which it 
was thought that others could not assume or share ; 


1 323-322 B.c. See the Phocion, xxiii.; xxvi. 1. 
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1 Every fifth year, at the Panathenaic festival, a sacred 
robe was carried in solemn procession and deposited with 
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moreover, the Athenians were the only people to 
give them the appellation of Saviour-gods, and they 
put a stop to the ancient custom of designating 
the year with the name of the annual archon, and 
elected every year a priest of the Saviour-gods, 
whose name they prefixed to their public edicts and 
private contracts. They also.decreed that the figures 
of Demetrius and Antigonus should be woven into 
the sacred robe,! along with those of the gods; and 
the spot where Demetrius first alighted from his 
chariot they consecrated and covered with an altar, 
which they styled the altar of Demetrius Alighter ; 
they also created two new tribes, Demetrias and 
Antigonis; and they increased the number of the 
senators, which had been five hundred, to six hun- 
dred, since each of the tribes must furnish fifty 
senators. 

XI. But the most monstrous thing that came into 
the head of Stratocles (he it was who invented these 
elegant and clever bits of obsequiousness) was his 
motion that envoys sent by public decree and at 
public expense to Antigonus or Demetrius should be 
called sacred deputies, instead of ambassadors, like 
those who conducted to Delphi and Olympia the 
ancient sacrifices in behalf of the cities at the great 
Hellenic festivals. In all other ways also Stratocles 
was an audacious fellow ; he lived an abandoned life, 
and was thought to imitate the scurrility and 
buffoonery of the ancient Cleon in his familiarities 
with the people. He had taken up with a mistress 
named Phylacion ; and one day when she had bought 


the goddess Athena on the Acropolis. On it were repre- 
sented the exploits of the goddess, particularly in the Battle 
of the Giants. 
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in the market-place for his supper some brains and 
neck-bones, “Aha!” he cried, “thou hast bought 
just such delicacies for me as we statesmen used to 
play ball with.” Again, when the Athenians suffered 
their naval defeat near Amorgus,! before the tidings 
of the disaster could reach the city he put a garland 
on his head and drove through the Cerameicus, and 
after announcing that the Athenians were victorious, 
moved a sacrifice of glad tidings and made a generous 
distribution of meat to the people by tribes. Then, 
a little later, when the wrecks were brought home 
from the battle and the people in their wrath called 
him out, he faced the tumult recklessly and said: 
“What harm have I done you, pray, if for two days 
ye have been happy?” Such was the effrontery of 
Stratocles. 

XII. But there are things hotter even than fire, 
as Aristophanes puts it.2 For some one else, out- 
doing Stratocles in servility, proposed that whenever 
Demetrius visited the city he should be received with 
the hospitable honours paid to Demeter and Dionysus, 
and that to the citizen who surpassed all others in 
the splendour and costliness of his reception, a sum 
of money should be granted from the public treasury 
for a dedicatory offering. And finally, they changed 
the name of the month Mounychion to Demetrion,. 
and that of the last day of a month, the “ Old and 
New,” to Demetrias, and to the festival called Dionysia 
they gave the new name of Demetria. Most of these 
innovations were marked with the divine displeasure. 
The sacred robe, for instance, in which they had 
decreed that the figures of Demetrius and Antigonus 
should be ‘woven along with those of Zeus and 

1 In 322 B.c. A Macedonian fleet was victorious. 
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Athena, as it was being carried in procession through 
the midst of the Cerameicus, was rent by a hurricane 
which smote it;! again, all around the altars of 
those Saviour-gods the soil teemed with hemlock, a 
plant which did not grow in many other parts of the 
country at all; and on the day for the celebration 
of the Dionysia, the sacred procession had to be 
omitted on account of severe cold weather that came 
out of season. And a heavy frost followed, which 
not only blasted all the vines and fig-trees with its 
cold, but also destroyed most of the grain in the 
blade. Therefore Philippides, who was an enemy 
of Stratocles, assailed him in a comedy with these 
verses * ;:— 


“ Through him it was that hoar-frost blasted all the 
vines, 
Through his impiety the robe was rent in twain, 
Because he gave the gods’ own honours unto men. 
Such work undoes a people, not its comedy.” 


Philippides was a friend of Lysimachus, and for 
his sake the king bestowed many favours on the 
Athenian people. Moreover, when he was about to 
undertake anything or make an expedition, he 
thought it a good omen to meet or catch sight of 
Philippides. And in general the character of 
Philippides gave him a good repute, since he was no 
busybody, and had none of the officious ways of a 
courtier. On one occasion Lysimachus wished to do 
him a kindness, and said: “ Philippides, what have 
I that I can share with thee?” “O King,” said 
Philippides, “ anything but one of thy state secrets.” 

1 The ‘‘peplos” was spread like a sail on the mast of the 


sacred Panathenaic ship. 
2 Cf. Kock, Com. Att. ‘Frag. iii. p. 308. 
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Such a man, then, I purposely compare with Stra- 
tocles, the man of the stage with the man of the 
bema. 

XIII. But there was one honour proposed for 
Demetrius which was more strange and monstrous 
than any other. Dromocleides the Sphettian moved, 
when the dedication of certain shields at Delphi was 
in question, that the Athenians should get an oracle 
from Demetrius. And I will transcribe his very 
words from the decree ; they run thus: “ May it be 
for the best. Decreed by the people that the 
people ‘elect one man from the Athenians, who 
shall go to the Saviour-god, and, after a sacrifice 
with good omens, shall enquire of the Saviour-god 
in what most speedy, decorous, and reverent manner 
the people may accomplish the restoration to their 
places of the dedicatory offerings ; and that whatever 
. answer he shall give, the people shall act according 
thereunto.” With such mockery of adulation they 
finally perverted the man’s mind, which even before 
was not wholly sound. 

XIV. Furthermore, while’ he lingered in Athens 
at this time, Demetrius took to’ wife Eurydicé, a 
widow. She was a descendant of the ancient Miltiades, 
had married Ophelas the ruler of Cyrené, and after 
his death had come back to Athens. The Athenians, 
accordingly, took this marriage as a graceful com- 
pliment to their city; but in general Demetrius 
made a rather light matter of marriages, and had 
many wives at the same time, of whom Phila enjoyed 
the greatest esteem and honour, both because of her 
father, Antipater, and because she had been the wife 
of Craterus, the one of all the successors of Alexander 


1 A pious formula prefixed to important documents. 
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1 BAA eis 7d Képdos mapa puaw SovdAeuvtéov, Phoenissae, 396 
(Kirchhoff). 
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who left behind him the most goodwill among the 
Macedonians. This woman, as it would appear, his 
father had persuaded Demetrius to marry when he 
was quite young, although she was not of his age, 
but older; and when his son was disinclined to the 
match, it is said that Antigonus whispered | in his ear 
the verse of Euripides: 


“ Where there is gain, ‘gainst nature’s dictates must 
one wed,” 


substituting off-hand “ must one wed ” for the similar 
inflection ‘‘ must one serve.”” However, so slight was 
the respect which Demetrius paid to Phila and to the 
rest of his wives, that he consorted freely with many 
courtesans, as well as with many women of free birth, 
and as regards this indulgence he had the worst re- 
putation of all the kings of his time. 

XV. And now his father summoned him to wage 
war against Ptolemy for the possession of Cyprus. 
He must needs obey the summons, but was loth to 
abandon the war for the liberation of Greece, which 
was a nobler and more glorious war, and therefore 
sent to Cleonides, the general of Ptolemy who was 
occupying Sicyon and Corinth with a garrison, and 
offered him money to set the cities free. Cleonides, 
however, would not accept the bribe, and Demetrius 
therefore put to sea in haste, and taking additional 
forces, sailed against Cyprus.1 There he joined 
battle with Menelaiis, a brother of Ptolemy, and 
promptly defeated him ; but Ptolemy himself appeared 
on the scene with a large land and naval force 
combined, and there were sundry interchanges of 
threats and boasts, Ptolemy ordering Demetrius to 


1 In 306 z.c. 
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sail away before the entire force should assemble and 
crush him, and Demetrius offering to let Ptolemy 
go if he would agree to withdraw his garrisons from 
Sicyon and Corinth. And not only Demetrius and 
Ptolemy themselves, but also all the other potentates, 
awaited with great expectancy the uncertain issue 
of the impending struggle ; they felt that not Cyprus, 
nor yet Syria, but the absolute supremacy would at 
once be the prize of the victor. 

XVI. Well, then, Ptolemy himself sailed to the 
attack with a hundred and fifty ships, and ordered 
Menelaiis to put.out from Salamis with sixty ships, 
and when the struggle was fiercest, to assail the ships 
of Demetrius in the rear, and throw them into 
confusion. But to these sixty ships Demetrius 
opposed only ten ships (for that small number 
sufficed to block the narrow exit from the harbour), 
while he himself, after first drawing out his land 
forces and encompassing the headlarids that extended 
into the sea, put out to battle with a hundred and 
eighty ships. He made his onset with great impetus 
and force, and utterly routed Ptolemy. Ptolemy 
himself, after his defeat, fled swiftly with eight ships 
only (for that small number were left from his whole 
fleet; of the rest, some had been destroyed in the 
sea-fight, and seventy had been captured, crews and 
all), but of the throng of attendants, friends, and 
women which lay.in ships of burden close at hand, 
and further, of all Ptolemy’s arms, money, and 
engines of war, absolutely nothing escaped Demetrius, 
but he took everything and brought it safely into 
his camp. Among this booty was the celebrated 
Lamia, originally held in esteem for her artistic skill 
(she was thought to play the flute quite admirably), 
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but afterwards becoming illustrious in the annals of 
love also. At this time, at any rate, although she 
was past her prime and found Demetrius much 
younger than herself, she so mastered and swayed 
him by her charms that he was a lover for her alone, 
but a beloved for all other women. 

After the sea-fight, Menelaiis also made no further 
resistance, but handed over Salamis to Demetrius, 
together with his fleet, and his land forces, which 
comprised twelve hundred horsemen and_ twelve 
thousand men-at-arms. 

XVII. This victory, which was so fair and brilliant, 
Demetrius adorned still more by his humanity and 
kindness of heart. He gave the enemy’s dead a 
magnificent burial, and set his captives free; more- 
over, upon the Athenians he bestowed twelve hundred 
suits of armour from the spoils. 

As his special messenger to carry word of the 
victory to his father, Demetrius sent Aristodemus of 
Miletus, the arch-flatterer among all his courtiers, 
and ready now, as it would seem, to crown the 
achievement with the grossest of his flatteries. For 
when he had crossed over from Cyprus, he would 
not suffer his vessel to come to land, but ordered the 
crew to cast anchor and remain quietly on board, all 
of them, while he himself got into the ship’s small 
boat, landed alone, and proceeded towards Antigonus, 
who was anxiously awaiting news of the battle, and 
was disposed as men are apt to be disposed who 
are struggling forso highastake. And now, indeed, 
when he heard that Aristodemus was coming, he was 
more disturbed than before, and, with difficulty 
keeping himself indoors, sent servants and friends, 
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one after the other, to learn from Aristodemus what 
had happened. Aristodemus, however, would make 
no answer to anybody, but step by step and with a 
solemn face drew near in perfect silence. Antigonus, 
therefore, thoroughly frightened, and no longer able 
to restrain himself, came to the door to meet 
Aristodemus, who was now escorted by a large throng 
which was hurrying to the palace. Accordingly, when 
he had come near, he stretched out his hand and 
cried with a loud voice: “ Hail, King Antigonus, we 
have conquered Ptolemy in a sea-fight, and now hold 
Cyprus, with twelve thousand eight hundred soldiers 
as prisoners of war.” To this Antigonus replied : 
“ Hail to thee also, by Heaven! but for torturing us 
in this way, thou shalt undergo punishment; the 
reward for thy good tidings thou shalt be some time 
in getting.” 

XVIII. Upon this, the multitude for the first 
time saluted Antigonus and Demetrius as _ kings. 
Antigonus, accordingly, was immediately crowned by 
his friends, and Demetrius received a diadem from 
his father, with a letter in which he was addressed as 
King. The followers of Ptolemy in Egypt on their 
part also, when these things were reported to them, 
gave him the title of King, that they might not 
appear to lose spirit on account of their defeat. 
And thus their emulation carried the practice among 
the other successors of Alexander. For Lysimachus 
began to wear a diadem, and Seleucus also in his 
interviews. with the Greeks ; with the Barbarians he 
had before this dealt as king. Cassander, however, 
although the others gave him the royal title in their 
letters and addresses, wrote his letters in his own 
untitled name, as he had been wont to do. 
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Now, this practice did not mean the addition of a 
name or a change of fashion merely, but it stirred 
the spirits of the men, lifted their thoughts high, 
and introduced into their lives and dealings with 
others pomposity and ostentation, just as_ tragic 
actors adapt to their costumes their gait, voice, 
posture at table, and manner of addressing others. 
Consequently they became harsher in their judicial 
decisions also; they laid aside that dissemblance of 
power which formerly had often made them more 
lenient and gentle with their subjects. So great 
influence had a flatterer’s single word, and with so 
great a change did it fill the whole world. 

XIX. Antigonus, elated by the achievements of 
Demetrius at Cyprus, at once! made an expedition 
against Ptolemy; he himself led his forces by 
land, while Demetrius with a great fleet coéperated 
with him by sea. How the enterprise was to issue, 
Medius, a friend of Antigonus, was warned by a 
vision in his sleep. He dreamed, namely, that 
Antigonus himself, with his whole army, was com- 
péting in a race over the course and back ; he ran 
vigorously and swiftly at first, then, little by little, 
his strength failed him; and at last, after he had 
made the turn, he became weak, breathed heavily, 
and with difficulty made the finish. And conformably 
to the vision, Antigonus himself encountered many 
difficulties by land, and since Demetrius also en- 
countered a great storm and a heavy sea and was 
cast upon a rough coast which had no harbours, losing 
many of his ships, he returned without accomplishing 
anything. ; 

Antigonus was at this time almost eighty years 


1 During the same year, namely, 306 B.C. 
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old, and his great size and weight, even more than 
his old age, made it difficult for him to conduct 
expeditions. He therefore made use of his son in- 
stead, whose good fortune and experience now 
enabled him to conduct the greatest affairs success- 
fully, and whose luxuries, extravagances, and revelries 
gave his father no concern. For although in time 
of peace Demetrius plunged deep into these excesses 
and devoted his leisure to his pleasures without 
restraint and intemperately, yet in time of war he 
was as sober as those who were abstemious by nature. 
And we are told that once, after Lamia was known 
of all men to be in complete control of Demetrius, 
he came home from abroad and greeted his father 
with a kiss, whereupon Antigonus said with a laugh, 
“One would think, my son, that thou wert kissing 
Lamia.’’ Again, on another occasion, when De- 
metrius had been at his revels for several days, and 
excused his absence by saying that he was troubled 
with a flux, “So I learned,” said Antigonus, ‘but 
was it Thasian or Chian wine that flowed?’’ And 
again, learning that his son was sick, Antigonus was 
going to see him, and met a certain beauty at his 
door ; he went in, however, sat down by his son, and 
felt his pulse. “The fever has left me now,’ said 
Demetrius. “No doubt, my boy,” said Antigonus, 
“I met it just now at the door as it was going 
away.” These failings of Demetrius were treated 
with such lenity by his father because the young 
man was so efficient otherwise. The Scythians, in 
the midst of their drinking and carousing, twang 
their bow-strings, as though summoning back their 
courage when it is dissolved in pleasure; but 
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Demetrius, giving himself up completely, now to 
pleasure, and now to duty, and keeping the one 
completely separate from the other, was no less 
formidable in his preparations for war. 

XX. Nay, he was actually thought to be a better 
general in preparing than in employing a force, for 
he wished everything to be at hand in abundance for 
his needs, and could never be satisfied with the 
largeness of his undertakings in building ships and 
engines of war, or in gazing at them with great delight. 
For he had good natural parts and was given to 
speculation, and did not apply his ingenuity to things 
that would afford useless pleasure or diversion, like 
other kings who played on the flute, or painted, or 
chased metals. Aeropus the Macedonian, for in- 
stance, used to spend his leisure time in making 
little tables or lamp-stands. And Attalus Philometor 
used to grow poisonous plants, not only henbane and 
hellebore, but also hemlock, aconite, and dorycnium, 
sowing and planting them himself in the royal 
gardens, and making it his business to know their 
juices and fruits, and to collect these at the proper 
season. And the kings of the Parthians used to 
take pride in notching and sharpening with their 
own hands the points of their missiles. But with 
Demetrius, even the work of his hands was kingly, 
and his method had grandeur about it, since what he 
produced displayed ‘loftiness of purpose and _ spirit 
combined with elegance and ingenuity, so that men 
thought it worthy, not only to be designed and 
paid for by a king, but actually to be wrought by 
his hand. For its magnitude terrified even his 
friends, and its beauty delighted even his enemies. 
And this has still more truth in it than elegance of 
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diction. His enemies would stand on shore and 
admire his galleys of fifteen or sixteen banks of oars 
as they sailed along past, and his “ city-takers ” 
were a spectacle to those whom he was besieging, as 
the actual facts testify. For Lysimachus, although 
he was the bitterest enemy Demetrius had among 
the kings, and had arrayed himself against him when 
he was besieging Soli in Cilicia, sent and asked 
Demetrius to show him his engines of war, and his 
ships in full career ; and when Demetrius had shown 
them, Lysimachus expressed his admiration and went 
away. The Rhodians also, after they had been for 
a long time besieged by Demetrius and had come to 
terms with him, asked him for some of his engines 
of war, that they might keep them as a reminder 
of his power as well as of their own bravery. 

XXI. Now, he made war upon the Rhodians?} 
because they were allies of Ptolemy, and brought up 
against their walls his greatest ‘‘city-taker.”’ Its 
base was square, and each of its sides measured at 
the bottom forty-eight cubits. It rose to a height 
of sixty-six cubits, and tapered from base to summit. 
Within, it was divided off into many storeys and 
chambers, and the side of it which faced the enemy 
had windows opening out of every storey, and out 
through these issued missiles of every sort; for it 
was full of men who fought in every style of fighting. 
Moreover, it did not totter or lean when it moved, 
but remained firm and erect on its base, advancing 
evenly with much noise and great impetus, and this 
astounded the minds and at the same time greatly 
charmed the eyes of those who beheld it. 

For his use in this war there were brought to 


1 In 305-304 B.c. The siege lasted about a year. 
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Demetrius from Cyprus two iron coats of mail, each 
of which weighed only forty pounds. Wishing to 
show their strength and power of resistance, Zoilus 
their maker gave orders that a catapult’s missile 
should be shot at one of them from a distance of 
twenty paces, and in the place where it struck the 
iron remained intact, although it did get a faint 
scratch, such as might be made by a graver. This 
coat of mail Demetrius wore himself; the other was 
worn by Alcimus the Epeirot, the sturdiest and most 
warlike of all the men under him, and the only one 
whose suit of armour weighed a hundred pounds 
(the rest used suits of fifty pounds weight) ; he fell 
in battle at Rhodes near the theatre. | 

XXII. But the Rhodians on their part made a 
vigorous resistance, and Demetrius, although he was 
accomplishing nothing worthy of mention, neverthe- 
less kept up the fight against them in a rage, because, 
when Phila his wife sent him letters, bedding, and 
clothing, the Rhodians had captured the vessel 
containing them, and had sent it, just as it was, to 
Ptolemy. In this they did not imitate the con- 
siderate kindness of the’ Athenians, who, having . 
captured Philip's letter-carriers when he was making 
war upon them, read all the other letters, indeed, 
but one of them, which was from Olympias, they 
would not open; instead, they sent it back to the 
king with its seal unbroken. However, although 
Demetrius was exceedingly exasperated by this, 
when the Rhodians soon after gave him a chance ‘to 
retaliate, he would not allow himself to do so. It 
happened, namely, that Protogenes the Caunian had 
been making a painting for them which illustrated 
the story of Ialysus, and this picture, nearly finished, 
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1 When Strabo wrote, during the reign of Augustus, the 
painting was still at Rhodes, where it had been seen and 
admired by Cicero (Orat. 2, 5); when the elder Pliny wrote, 
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had been captured by Demetrius in one of the 
suburbs of the city. The Rhodians sent a herald 
and begged Demetrius to spare and not destroy the 
work, whereupon he replied that he would rather 
burn the likenesses of his father than so great a 
labour of art. For we are told that it took Protogenes 
seven years to complete the painting. And Apelles 
says he was so smitten with amazement on beholding 
the work that his voice actually failed him, and that 
when at last he had recovered it, he cried, “ Great is 
the toil and astonishing the work,” remarking, 
however, that it had not the graces which made the 
fame of his own paintings touch the heavens. This 
painting, then, crowded into the same place with the 
rest at Rome the fire destroyed.1 As for the 
Rhodians, they continued their strenuous resistance 
in the war until Demetrius, who wanted a pretext 
for abandoning it, was induced to make terms with 
them by a deputation of Athenians, on condition 
that the Rhodians should be allies of Antigonus and 
Demetrius, except in a war against Ptolemy. 

XXIII. And now the Athenians called upon 
Demetrius because Cassander was besieging their 
city. So Demetrius sailed to their help with three 
hundred and thirty ships and a great number of 
men-at-arms, and not only drove Cassander out of 
Attica, but actually pursued him in his headlong 
flight as far as Thermopylae, and then took Heracleia, 
which joined him of its own accord, and six thousand 
Macedonians, who also came over to him. On his 
return, he gave their freedom to the Greeks on this 
side of Thermopylae, made the Boeotians his allies, 
a generation or two later, it had been carried to Rome and 
placed in the temple of Peace (cf. Strabo, xiv. p. 652; Pliny, 
N.H, xxxv. 10, 36). és 
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and captured Cenchreae ; he also reduced Phyle and 
Panactum, fortresses of Attica in which Cassander 
had garrisons, and gave them back to the Athenians. 
And they, although before this they had used up 
and exhausted all the honours that could be bestowed 
upon him, nevertheless devised a way to show them- 
selves then also the authors of new and _ fresh 
flatteries. For instance, they assigned him the rear 
chamber of the Parthenon for his quarters; and 
there he lived, and there it was said that Athena 
received and entertained him, although he was no 
very orderly guest.and did not occupy his quarters 
with the decorum due to a virgin.’ And yet on one 
occasion when his father understood that his brother 
Philip was quartered in a house occupied by three 
young women, he said not a word to Philip himself, 
but in his presence said to the quartermaster whom 
he had summoned, “See here, wilt thou not remove 
my son from his narrow quarters? ”’ 

XXIV. But Demetrius, who ought to have revered 
Athena, if for no other reason, at least because she 
was his elder sister (for this was what he liked to 
have her called), filled the acropolis with such 
wanton treatment of free-born youth and native 
Athenian women that the place was then thought 
to be particularly pure when he shared his disso- 
lute life there with Chrysis and Lamia and Demo 
and Anticyra, the well-known prostitutes. 

Now, to give all the particulars plainly would 
disgrace the fair fame of the city, but I may not pass 
over the modesty and virtue of Democles. He was 
still a young boy, and it did not escape the notice of 
Demetrius that he had a surname which indicated 


1 Since the Athenians had made him a ‘‘ Saviour-god.” 
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his comeliness; for he was called Democles the 
Beautiful. But he yielded to none of the many who 
sought to win him by prayers or gifts or threats, and 
finally, shunning the palaestras and the gymnasium, 
used to go for his bath to a private bathing-room. 
Here Demetrius, who had watched his opportunity, 
came upon him when he was alone. And the boy, 
when he saw that he was quite alone and in dire 
straits, took off the lid of the cauldron and jumped 
into the boiling water, thus destroying himself, and 
suffering a fate that was unworthy of him, but show- 
ing a spirit that was worthy of his country and of 
his beauty. Notso Cleaenetus the son of Cleomedon, 
who, in order to obtain a letter from Demetrius to 
. the people and therewith to secure the remission of 
a fine of fifty talents which hgd been imposed upon 
his father, not only disgraced himself, but also got 
the city into trouble. For the people released 
Cleomedon from his sentence, but they passed an 
edict that no citizen should bring a letter from 
Demetrius before the assembly. However, when 
Demetrius heard of it and was beyond measure 
incensed thereat, they took fright again, and not only 
rescinded the decree, but actually put to death some 
of those who had introduced and spoken in favour of 
it, and drove others into exile; furthermore, they 
voted besides that it was the pleasure of the Athenian 
people that whatsoever King Demetrius should ordain 
in future, this should be held righteous towards the 
gods and just towards men. And when one of the 
better class of citizens declared that Stratocles was 
mad to introduce such a motion, Demochares of 
Leuconoé said: ‘“ He would indeed be mad nat to be 
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mad.” For Stratocles reaped much advantage from 
his flatteries. Demochares, however, was brought 
under accusation for this and sent into exile. So 
fared it with the Athenians, who imagined that because 
they were rid of their garrison they therefore had 
their freedom. 

XXV. And now Demetrius proceeded into Pelo- 
ponnesus,! where not one of his enemies opposed 
him, but all abandoned their cities and fled. He 
received into allegiance Acte, as it is called, and 
Arcadia (except Mantineia), and freed Argos, Sicyon, 
and Corinth by paying their garrisons a hundred 
talents. At Argos, then, where there was a cele- 
bration of the festival of Hera, he presided at the 
games and attended the solemn assemblies with the 
Greeks, and married Deidameia,? the daughter of 
Aeacides king of the Molossians, and the sister of 
Pyrrhus. As for the Sicyonians, he told them their 
city was in the wrong place, and persuaded them to 
change its site to that which it now has; moreover, 
with the site he also changed the name of the city, 
calling it Demetrias instead of Sicyon. And at the 
Isthmus of Corinth, where a general assembly was 
held and throngs of people came together, he was 
proclaimed Commander-in-chief of the Greeks, as 
Philip and Alexander had been proclaimed before 
him; and to these he considered himself in no 
slight measure superior, lifted up as he was by the 
good fortune and power which he then enjoyed. 
And certainly King Alexander never refused to 
bestow the royal title upon other kings, nor did he 
proclaim himself King of ee although many 


1 Karly in 303 B.c 
? Although both Eurydice and Phila were still living. 
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kings received their position and title from him; 
whereas Demetrius used to rail and mock at those 
who gave the title of King to any one except his 
father and himself, and was well pleased to hear 
revellers pledge Demetrius as King, but Seleucus as _ 
Master of the Elephants, Ptolemy as Admiral, 
Lysimachus as Treasurer, and Agathocles as Island 
Governor of Sicily. When this was reported to 
these kings, they all laughed at Demetrius, except 
Lysimachus; he was incensed that Demetrius con- 
sidered him a eunuch (it was the general practice to 
have eunuchs for treasurers). And of all the kings 
Lysimachus had most hatred for Demetrius. He 
was once reviling the man’s passion for Lamia, and 
said that this was the first time he had ever seen a 
harlot coming forward to play a great tragic part; 
Demetrius, however, declared that his own harlot 
was more chaste than the Penelope of Lysimachus. 
XXVI. But to resume the story, when Demetrius 
was getting ready to return to Athens, he wrote 
letters to the people saying that he wished to be 
initiated into the mysteries as soon as he arrived, 
and to pass through all the grades in the ceremony, 
from the lowest to the highest (the “epoptica’’). 
Now, this was not lawful, and had not been done 
before, but the lesser rites were performed in the 
month Anthesterion, the great rites in Boédromion ; 
and the ‘supreme rites (the “epoptica’’) were 
celebrated after an interval of at least a year from 
the great rites. And yet when the letter of Demetrius 
was read, no one ventured to oppose the proposition 
except Pythodorus the Torch-bearer, and he accom- 
plished nothing; instead, on motion of Stratocles, 
it was voted to call the current month, which was 
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Munychion, Anthesterion, and so to regard it, and 
the lesser rites at Agra were performed for Demetrijus ; 
after which Munychion was again changed and 
became Boédromion instead of Anthesterion, De- 
metrius received the remaining rites of initiation, 
and at the same time was also admitted to the 
highest grade of “ epoptos.” Hence Philippides, in 


his abuse of Stratocles, wrote ! :— 
“ Who abridged the whole year into a single month,” 


and with reference to the quartering of Demetrius 
in the Parthenon :— 


‘‘ Who took the acropolis for a caravansery, 
And introduced to its virgin goddess his court- 
esans.” 


- XXVII. But among the many lawless and shocking 
things done by Demetrius in the city at this time, 
this is said to have given the Athenians most 
displeasure, namely, that after he had ordered them 
to procure speedily two hundred and fifty talents for 
his use, and after they had levied the money 
rigorously and inexorably, when he saw the sum 
that had been collected, he commanded that it should 
be given to Lamia and her fellow courtesans to buy 
soap with. For the shame they felt was more 
intolerable to the people than their loss, and the 
words which accompanied it than the deed itself. 
But some say that those who received this treatment 
were Thessalians, not Athenians. Apart from this 
incident, however, Lamia, when she was preparing 
a supper for the king, exacted money on her own 
account from many citizens. And the costliness 


1 Part of the fragment cited at xii. 4. 
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of this supper gave it so wide a renown that it was 
described in full by Lynceus the Samian. Hence 
also a comic poet not inaptly called Lamia “a 
veritable City-taker.””1 And Demochares of Soli 
called Demetrius himself ‘“ Fable,” because he too, 
like Fable, had a Lamia.? 

And not only among the wives of Demetrius, but 
also among his friends, did the favour and affection 
which he bestowed on Lamia awaken envy and 
jealousy. At all events, some ambassadors from him 
once came to Lysimachus, and Lysimachus, in an hour 
of leisure, showed them on his thighs and shoulders 
deep scars of wounds made by a lion’s claws; he also 
told them about the battle he had fought against 
the beast, with which he had been caged by 
Alexander the king. Then they laughingly told 
him that their own king also carried, on his neck, 
the bites of a dreadful wild beast,—a Lamia. And 
it was astonishing that while in the beginning he 
was displeased at Phila’s disparity in years, he was 
vanquished by Lamia, and loved her so long, although 
she was already pasther prime. At all events, when 
Lamia was playing on the flute at a supper, and 
Demetrius asked Demo, surnamed Mania, what she 
thought of her, “O King,” said Mania, “I think 
her an old woman.” And at another time, when 
some sweetmeats were served up, and Demetrius 
said to Mania, “Dost thou see how many presents 
I get‘from Lamia?’’ “My mother,” said Mania, 
“will send thee more, if thou wilt make her also 
thy mistress.’’ And there is on record also Lamia’s 


1 See chapter xx. 4. 
* The name of a fabulous monster reputed to eat men’s 


flesh. 
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comment on the famous judgment of Bocchoris. 
There was, namely, a certain Egyptian who was in 
love with Thonis the courtesan, and offered a great 
sum of money for her favours; then he dreamed 
that he enjoyed those favours, and ceased from his 
desires. Thereupon Thonis brought an _ action 
against him for payment due, and Bocchoris, on 
hearing the case, ordered the man to bring into 
court in its coffer the sum total demanded of him, 
and to move it hither and thither with his hand, 
and the courtesan was to grasp its shadow, since 
the thing imagined is a shadow of the reality. 
This judgment Lamia thought to be unjust; for 
though the dream put an end to the young man’s 
passion, the shadow of the money did not set the 
courtesan free from her desire for it. So much, then, 
for Lamia. 

XXVIII. But the fortunes and achievements of 
the man whose Life I am narrating, brings my 
narrative back, as it were, from the comic to the 
tragic stage. For all the other kings leagued 
themselves together against Antigonus and united 
their forces, and so Demetrius set forth from Greece,} 
and finding his father eager beyond his years for | 
the war, he was himself still more encouraged. And 
yet it would seem that if Antigonus had made some 
trifling concessions and had slackened his excessive 
passion for dominion, he might have always retained — 
the supremacy for himself and have left it to his son. 
But he was naturally stern and haughty, and was 
harsh in what he said no less than in what he did, 
and therefore exasperated and incited against him- 
self many young and powerful men; and their 


1 Late in 302 B.c. 
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combination and partnership at this time he said he 
would scatter asunder with a single stone and a single 
shout, as if they were a flock of granivorous birds. 

He took the field with more than seventy thousand 
infantry, ten thousand horse, and seventy-five 
elephants ; while his adversaries had _ sixty-four 
thousand infantry, five hundred more horse than 
he, four hundred elephants, and a hundred and twenty 
chariots. After he had drawn near them, the cast 
of his expectations rather than of his purposes 
underwent a change. For he was wont to be lofty 
and boastful as he engaged in his conflicts, making 
pompous speeches in a loud voice, and many times 
also by the utterance of a casual jest or joke when 
the enemy was close at hand he would show the 
firmness of his own spirit and his contempt for 
them; but now he was observed to be thoughtful 
and silent for the most part, and he presented his 
son to the army and pronounced him his successor. 
But what more than anything else astonished 
everybody was his conversing alone in his tent with 
his son, although it was not his custom to have 
secret conferences even with him; instead, he made 
his own plans, followed his own counsels, and then 
gave his orders openly. At all events, we are told 
that Demetrius, when he was still a stripling, asked 
his father when they were going to break camp ; 
and that Antigonus replied in anger: “ Art thou 
in distress lest thou alone shouldst not hear the 
trumpet ?”’ 

XXIX. At this time, moreover, bad omens also 
subdued their spirits. For Demetrius dreamed that 
Alexander, in brilliant array of armour, asked him 
what watchword they were going to give for the 
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battle ; and when he replied, “Zeus and Victory,” 
Alexander said: “Then I will go away and join 
your adversaries; they surely will receive me.” } 
_ Moreover, Antigonus, when his phalanx was already 
forming and he was leaving his tent, stumbled and 
fell prone upon his face, injuring himself severely ; 
but he rose to his feet, and stretching out his hands 
towards heaven prayed that the gods would grant 
him victory, or a painless death before his defeat. 
After the armies had engaged,? Demetrius, with 
the largest and best part of the cavalry, clashed 
' with Antiochus, the son of Seleucus; he fought 
brilliantly and routed his enemy, but by pursuing 
him too fiercely and eagerly he threw away the 
victory. For he himself was not able to turn back 
and rejoin his infantry, since the enemy’s elephants 
were thrown in his way; and Seleucus, observing 
that his opponents’ phalanx was unprotected by 
cavalry, took measures accordingly. He did not 
actually charge upon them, but kept them in fear 
of a charge by continually riding around them, thus 
giving them an opportunity to come over to his 
side. And this was what actually came to pass. 
For a large body of them, detached from the rest, 
came over to him of their own accord, and the rest 
were routed. Then, as throngs of his enemies 
bore down upon him and one of his followers said, 
“They are making at thee, O King,” “ Who else, 
pray, said Antigonus, “should be their mark ? 
But Demetrius will come to my aid.’’ This was his 
hope to the last, and to the last he kept watching 
eagerly for his son; then a whole cloud of javelins 


1The watchword should have been ‘‘ Alexander and 
Victory.” 


2 Near the village of Ipsus, in Phrygia, 301 B.c. 
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were let fly at him and he fell. The rest of his 
friends and attendants abandoned him, and one only 
remained by his dead body, Thorax of Larissa. 

XXX. The battle having been decided in this 
manner, the victorious kings carved up the entire 
domain which had been subject to Antigonus and 
Demetrius, as if it had been a great carcass, and 
took each his portion, adding thus to the provinces 
which the victors already had, those of the van- 
quished kings. But Demetrius, with five thousand 
foot and four thousand horse, came in unbroken 
flight to Ephesus. Here everybody thought that his 
lack of resources would lead him to lay hands upon 
the temple!; but he, fearing lest his soldiers might 
do this, departed speedily, and sailed for Greece, 
putting his chief remaining hopes in Athens. For 
he had left ships there, and moneys, and his wife 
Deidameia, and he thought that in his evil plight 
no refuge could be more secure than the goodwill 
of Athens. Therefore when, as he drew near the 
Cyclades islands, an embassy from Athens met him 
with a request to keep away from the city, on the 
ground that the people had passed a vote to admit 
none of the kings, and informing him that Deidameia 
had been sent to Megara with fitting escort and 
honour, his wrath drove him beyond all proper 
bounds, although he had borne his other misfortunes 
very easily, and in so great a reversal of his situation 
had shown himself neither mean-spirited nor ignoble. 
But that the Athenians should disappoint -his hopes 
and play him false, and that their apparent good- 
will should prove on trial to be false and empty, 
was painful to him. 


1 The rich temple of Artemis (Diana). 
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And verily the least cogent proof, as it would 
seem, of a people’s goodwill towards a king or 
potentate is an extravagant bestowal of honours ; for 
the beauty of such honours lies in the purpose of 
those who bestow them, and fear robs them of their 
worth (for the same decrees may be passed out of 
fear and out of affection). Therefore men of sense 
look first of all at their own acts and achievements, 
and then estimate the value of the statues, paintings, 
or deifications offered to them, putting faith in these as 
genuine honours, or refusing to do so on the ground 
that they are compulsory; since it is certainly true 
that a people will often, in the very act of conferring 
its honours, have most hatred for those who accept 
such honours immoderately, ostentatiously, and from 
unwilling givers. 

XXXI._ Be that as it may, in this case Demetrius 
thought himself grievously wronged ; but since he 
was unable to avenge himself, he sent a message to 
the Athenians in which he mildly expostulated with 
them, and asked that his ships be given back to him, 
among which was also the one having thirteen banks 
of oars. These he obtained, and then coasted along 
to the Isthmus, where he found his affairs in a sorry 
state. For his garrisons were everywhere being 
expelled, and there was a general defection to his 
enemies. He therefore left Pyrrhus in charge of 
Greece, while he himself put to sea and sailed to the 
Chersonesus.1 Here he ravaged the territory of 
Lysimachus, thereby enriching and holding together 
his own forces, which were beginning to recover 
their spirit and to ‘show themselves formidable again. 
Nor did the other kings try to help Lysimachus ; 


1 The Thracian Chersonesus, the modern Gallipoli. 
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they thought that he was no less objectionable than 
Demetrius, and that because he had more power he 
was even more to be feared. 

Not long afterwards, however, Seleucus sent and 
asked the hand of Stratonicé, the daughter of 
Demetrius and Phila, in marriage. He had already, 
by Apama the Persian, a son Antiochus; but he 
thought that his realms would suftice for more 
successors than one, and that he needed this alliance 
with Demetrius, since he saw that Lysimachus also 
was taking one of Ptolemy’s daughters for himself, 
and the other for Agathocles his son. Now, to 
Demetrius, a marriage alliance with Seleucus was an 
unexpected piece of good fortune. So he took his 
daughter and sailed with his whole fleet to Syria. 
He was obliged to touch at several places along the 
coast, and made landings in Cilicia, which country 
had been allotted by the kings to Pleistarchus, after 
their battle with Antigonus, and was now held by 
him. Pleistarchus was a brother of Cassander. He 
thought his territories outraged by these descents of 
Demetrius upon them, and besides, he wished to 
upbraid Seleucus for making an alliance with the 
common enemy independently of the other kings. 
So he went up to see him. 

XXXII. On learning of this, Demetrius set out 
from the sea-coast for the city of Quinda; and 
finding twelve hundred talents of its treasure still 
left, he packed them up, got them safely on board 
ship, and put to sea with all speed. His wife 
Phila was already with him, and at Rhosus he was 
met by Seleucus. Their intercourse was at once put 
on a royal footing, and knew neither guile nor 
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suspicion. First, Seleucus entertained Demetrius at 
his tent in the camp, then Demetrius in his turn 
received Seleucus on board the ship with thirteen 
banks of oars. There were also amusements, long 
conferences with one another and whole days spent 
together, all without guards or arms; until at length 
Seleucus took Stratonicé and went up in great state 
to Antioch. But Demetrius took possession of Cilicia, 
and sent Phila his wife to Cassander, who was her 
brother, that she might bring to naught the de- 
nunciations of Pleistarchus. In the meantime, 
Deidameia came by sea from Greece to join Demetrius, 
and after being with him a short time, succumbed to 
some disease. Then, by the intervention of Seleucus, 
friendship was made between Demetrius and Ptolemy, 
and it was agreed that Demetrius should take to wife 
Ptolemais the daughter of Ptolemy. 

So far all was courtesy on the part of Seleucus. 
But presently he asked Demetrius to cede Cilicia to 
him for a sum of money, and when Demetrius would 
not consent, angrily demanded Tyre and Sidon from 
him. It seemed a violent and outrageous proceeding 
that one who had possessed himself of the whole 
domain from India to the Syrian sea should be so 
needy still and so beggarly in spirit as for the sake 
of two cities to harass a man who was his relative 
by marriage and had suffered a reverse of fortune. 
Moreover, he bore splendid testimony to the wisdom 
of Plato! in urging the man who would be truly 
rich, not to make his possessions greater, but his 
inordinate desires fewer ; since he who puts no end 
to his greed, this man is never rid of poverty and 
want. 


1 The passage cannot be determined. 
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XXXIII. Demetrius, however, was not cowed, 
but declared that not even if he should lose ten 
thousand battles like that at Ipsus would he consent 
to pay for the privilege of having Seleucus: as a 
son-in-law. Then he strengthened his cities with 
garrisons, while he himself, learning that Lachares 
had usurped sovereign power over the Athenians 
in consequence of their dissensions, thought to 
appear upon the scene and make an easy capture 
of the city. So he crossed the sea in safety with 
a great fleet,! but as he was sailing along the coast 
of Attica he encountered a storm in which most of 
his ships were lost and a great number of men 
perished with them. He himself, however, escaped 
alive, and began a petty war against the Athenians. 
But since he could accomplish nothing, he sent 
men to collect another fleet for him, while he 
himself passed on into Peloponnesus and laid siege 
to Messene. Here, in an attack upon the walls, 
he came near losing his life; for a missile from a 
catapult struck him in the face and passed through 
his jaw into his mouth. But he recovered, and after 
restoring to their allegiance certain cities which had 
revolted from him, he invaded Attica again, got 
Eleusis and Rhamnus into his power, and ravaged the 
country. He also seized a ship laden with grain 
for Athens, and hung its supercargo and its master. 
All other ships were thus frightened into turning 
back, and famine became acute in the city, where, 
besides lack of food, there was dearth also of other 
things. At any rate, a bushel of salt sold there for 
forty drachmas, and a peck of wheat was worth three 
hundred. A slight respite was afforded the Athenians 


1 In 297 B.c. 
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by the appearance off Aegina of a hundred and 
fifty ships which Ptolemy sent to assist them. Then 
. numerous ships came to Demetrius from Peloponnesus, 
and many from Cyprus, so that his entire assemblage 
numbered three hundred, in consequence of which 
the ships of Ptolemy put off to sea in flight, and 
Lachares the tyrant abandoned the city and ran 
away. 3 

XXXIV. Then the Athenians, although they had 
decreed death to anyone who should so much as 
mention peace and reconciliation with Demetrius, 
straightway threw open the nearest gates and sent 
ambassadors to him. They did not expect any 
kindly treatment from him, but were driven to the 
step by their destitution, in which, among many 
other grievous things, the following also is said to 
have occurred. A father and a son were sitting in a 
room and had abandoned all hope. Then a dead 
mouse fell from the ceiling, and the two, when they 
saw it, sprang up and fought with one another for it. 
At this time also, we are told, the philosopher 
Epicurus sustained the lives of his associates with 
beans, which he counted out and distributed among 
them. . 

Such, then, was the plight of the city when 
Demetrius made his entry and ordered all the people 
to assemble in the theatre. He fenced the stage- 
buildings round with armed men, and encompassed 
the stage itself with his body-guards, while he himself, 
like the tragic actors, came down into view through 
one of the. upper side-entrances. The Athenians 
were more than ever frightened now; but with the 
first words that he uttered Demetrius put an end to 
their fears. For avoiding all harshness of tone and 
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1 uot doxets Ziegler, with some MSS.: Boxers. 
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bitterness of speech, he merely chided them lightly — 
and in a friendly manner, and then declared himself 
reconciled, gave them besides a hyndred thousand 
bushels of grain, and estdblished the magistrates 
who were most acceptable to the people. So 
Dromocleides the orator, seeing that the people, 
in their joy, were shouting all sorts of proposals, and 
were eager to outdo the customary eulogies of the 
-public speakers on the bema, brought in a motion 
that Piraeus and Munychia should be handed over to 
Demetrius the king. This was voted, and Demetrius 
on his own account put a garrison into the Museium! 
also, that the people might not again shake off the 
yoke and give him further trouble. 

XXXV. And now that he was in possession of 
Athens, he at once laid plans against Sparta. Near 
Mantineia, where Archidamus the king confronted 
him, he conquered and routed his foe, and then 
invaded Laconia. And after he had fought a second 
pitched battle hard by Sparta itself, where he 
captured five hundred men and slew two hundred, 
it was thought that he as good as had the city in his 
power, although up to this time it had never been 
taken. But with none of the kings does Fortune 
appear to have taken so great and sudden turns? and 
in the career of no other did she so many times show 
herself now small and now great, now resplendent and 
now abased, now insignificant and now all powerful. 
For this reason, too, we are told that in his worst 
reverses Demetrius would apostrophise POTNDE? in the 
words of Aeschylus :— 

“ My flame thou fannest, indeed, and thou seemest 
to quench me, too.” 2 


1 A hill S.W. of the Acropolis. 
? Nauck, Trag, Graec, Frag.* p. 107 (w’ épveas). 85 
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And so at this time, when events so generously 
favoured the increase of his dominion and power, 
word was brought to him, first, that Lysimachus had 
deprived him of his cities in Asia, and next, that 
Ptolemy had taken Cyprus, with the exception of 
the single city of Salamis, and had shut up in Salamis 
under siege his children and his mother. However, 
even Fortune, who, like the woman in Archilochus, 
“in one deceitful hand bore water, and in the other 
fire,” ! while by tidings so dreadful and terrifying 
she drew him away from Sparta, at once inspired him 
with other hopes of new and great achievements, and 
on this wise. 

XXXVI. After Cassander’s death, the eldest of his 
sons, Philip, reigned for a short time over the Mace- 
donians and then died, and the two remaining brothers 
quarrelled with one another over the succession. One 
of them, Antipater, murdered his mother, Thessalo- 
nicé, and the other, Alexander, summoned to his 
help Pyrrhus from Epeirus, and Demetrius from 
Peloponnesus. Pyrrhus was first to answer the sum- 
mons, and after cutting off a large part of Macedonia 
as a reward for his assistance, was already a neighbour 
whom Alexander feared. But Demetrius, who, when 
he received Alexander's letters, had set out with his 
forces to join him, inspired the young man with 
still more fear because of his high position and 
reputation, and he therefore met Demetrius at Dium, 
and gave him a friendly welcome, but declared that 
the situation no longer demanded his presence. 
Owing to these circumstances, then, the men were 
suspicious of one another, and besides, as Demetrius 
was on his way to supper at the young man’s invi- 


1 Fragment 93 (Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graect, ii.4 p. 410). 
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tation, some one told him of a plot to kill him in the 
very midst of the drinking. Demetrius was not at 
all disturbed, but delayed his coming a little, and 
ordered his offrcers to have their troops under arms, 
and all the attendants and servants in his train (and 
they were far more numerous than the retinue of Alex- 
ander) to go with him into the banqueting-hall and 
to remain there until he rose from the table. This 
frightened “Alexander, and he did not venture to 
attempt anything. Demetrius also made the excuse 
that he was not in condition to take wine, and 
went away very soon. On the following day he 
busied himself with preparations for departure, telling 
Alexander that unexpected troubles had arisen, 
which demanded his attention, asking his pardon for 
leaving so quickly, and assuring him that he would 
pay him a longer visit at another time when his affairs 
permitted it. Alexander was therefore well pleased, 
convinced that Demetrius was leaving his territories, 
not in hostility, but of his own free will, and escorted 
him on his way as far as Thessaly. But when they 
came to Larissa, once more invitations to entertain- 
ments passed between them, and each plotted against 
the life of the other. This, more than anything else, 
put Alexander into the power of Demetrius. For he 
hesitated to take measures of precaution, that he 
might not thereby teach Demetrius also to take 
counter-measures, and he was forestalled by meeting 
the doom he was himself devising (since he delayed 
measures to prevent the other from escaping out of 
his hands).1 And so, when Demetrius rose up from 
table before supper was over, Alexander, filled with 
fear, rose up also and followed close upon his heels 


1 The Greek of the parenthesis is hopelessly corrupt. 
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towards the door. Demetrius, then, on reaching the 
door where his own body-guards stood, said merely, 
‘«Smite any one who follows me,” and quietly went 
out himself; but Alexander was cut down by the 
guards, together with those of his friends who cathe 
to his aid. One of these, we are told, as he was 
smitten, said that Demetrius had got one day’s start 
of them. 

XXXVII. That night, then, naturally, was full of 
tumult. But with the day the Macedonians, who 
were in confusion and afraid of the forces of Deme- 
trius, found that no enemy came against them, 
but that Demetrius sent to them a request for an 
interview and for an opportunity to explain what 
had been done. They therefore took heart and 
promised to receive him in a friendly spirit. When 
he came to them, there was no need of his making 
long speeches, but owing to their hatred of Anti- 
pater, who was a matricide, and to their lack of a 
better man, they proclaimed Demetrius king of the 
Macedonians, and at once went down with him into 
Macedonia.!_ Furthermore, to the Macedonians at 
home the change was not unwelcome, for they ever 
remembered with hatred the crimes which Cassander 
had committed against the posterity of Alexander 
the Great. And if there still remained any kindly 
memories of the elder Antipater’s moderation and 
justice, of these also Demetrius reaped the benefit, 
since he was the husband of Phila, Antipater’s 
daughter, and had a son by her to be his successor 
in the realm, a son who was already quite a youth, 
and was serving in the army under his father. 


1 In 294 B.c. 
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XXXVIII. While Demetrius was enjoying a good 
fortune so illustrious as this, he had tidings con- 
cerning his children and his mother, namely, that 
they had been set free, and that Ptolemy had given 
them gifts and honours besides; he had tidings also 
concerning his daughter who was wedded to Seleucus, 
namely, that she was now the wife of Antiochus the 
son of Seleucus, and had the title of Queen of 
Upper Asia. For it came to pass, as it would seem, 
that Antiochus fell in love with Stratonicé, who was 
young, and was already mother of a little boy by 
Seleucus. Antiochus was distressed, and resorted to 
many means of fighting down his passion, but at 
last, condemning himself for his inordinate desires, 
for his incurable malady, and for the subjugation of 
his reason, he determined to seek a way of escape from 
life, and to destroy himself gradually by neglecting his 
person and abstaining from food, under pretence of 
having some disease. But Erasistratus, his physician, 
perceived quite easily that he was in love, and wish- 
ing to discover who was the object of his passion (a 
matter not so easy to decide), he would spend day 
after day in the young man’s chamber, and if any of 
the beauties of the court came in, male or female, 
he would study the countenance of Antiochus, and 
watch those parts and movements of his person 
which nature has made to sympathize most with 
the inclinations of the soul. Accordingly, when any 
one else came in, Antiochus showed no change; but 
whenever Stratonicé came to see him, as she often 
did, either alone, or with Seleucus, lo, those tell-tale 
signs of which Sappho sings ! were all there in him,— 
stammering speech, fiery flushes, darkened vision, 


1 Fragment 2 (Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gracet, iii.+ pp. 88 ff.). 
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1 yrrnpévns Ziegler, with two MSS.: #rrwpévns. 
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sudden sweats, irregular palpitations of the heart, 
and finally, as his soul was taken by storm, help- . 
lessness, stupor, and pallor. And _ besides all this, 
Erasistratus reasoned further that in all probability 
the king’s son, had he loved any other woman, would 
not have persisted to the death in refusing to speak 
about it. He thought it a difficult matter to explain 
the case fully to Seleucus, but nevertheless, relying 
on the father’s kindly feelings towards his son, he 
took the risk one day, and told him that love was 
the young man’s trouble, a love that could neither 
be satisfied nor cured. The king was amazed, and 
asked why his son’s love could not be satisfied. 
‘* Because, indeed,” said Erasistratus, “he is in love 
with my wife.” ‘Then canst thou not, O Erasi- 
stratus,” said Seleucus, “since thou art my son’s 
friend, give him thy wife in addition to thy friend- 
ship, especially when thou seest that he is the only 
anchor of our storm-tossed house?’’ ‘“ Thou art his 
father,” said Erasistratus, “and yet thou wouldst 
not have done so if Antiochus had set his affections 
on Stratonicé.” “ My friend,” said Seleucus, “ would 
that someone in heaven or on earth might speedily 
convert and turn his passion in this direction ; since 
I would gladly let my kingdom also go, if I might 
keep Antiochus.” So spake Seleucus with deep 
emotion and many tears, whereupon Erasistratus 
clasped him by the hand and told him he had no 
need of Erasistratus; for as father, husband, and 
king, he was himself at the same time the best phy- 
sician also for his household. Consequently Seleucus 
called an assembly of the entire people and declared 
it to be his wish and purpose to make Antiochus 
king of all Upper Asia, and Stratonicé his queen, 
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the two being husband and wife; he also declared it 
to be his opinion that his son, accustomed as he was 
to be submissive and obedient in all things, would 
not oppose his father in this marriage; and that if 
his wife were reluctant to take this extraordinary 
step, he called upon his friends to teach and persuade 
her to regard as just and honourable whatever 
seemed good to the king and conducive to the 
general welfare. On this wise, then, we are told, 
Antiochus and Stratonicé became husband and 
wife. 

XX XIX. As for Demetrius, after Macedonia he 
became master of Thessaly also. And now that he 
had most of Peloponnesus, and, on this side the 
Isthmus, Megara and Athens, he turned his arms 
against the Boeotians. These at first made friendly 
agreements with him on reasonable terms; after- 
wards, however, when Cleonymus the Spartan made 
his way into Thebes with an army, the Boeotians 
were lifted up in spirit, and since at the same time 
Pisis of Thespiae, who was their leading man at this 
time in reputation and influence, added his in- 
stigations to the step, they revolted. But when 
Demetrius brought up his engines-of-war against 
Thebes and laid siege to the city, Cleonymus took 
fright and stole away, and the Boeotians, in terror, 
surrendered.! Demetrius put garrisons in their 
cities, exacted large sums of money from them, and 
left as their overseer and governor Hieronymus 
the historian, thereby getting a reputation for 
clemency, and particularly by his treatment of Pisis. 
For after capturing him Demetrius did him no harm, 
but actually greeted him, showed him kindness, and 


1 In 293 B.c. 
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appointed him polemarch in Thespiae. Not long 
afterwards, however, Lysimachus was taken prisoner 
by Dromichaetes, and in view of this Demetrius set 
out with all speed for Thrace, thinking to occupy 
a region destitute of defenders. Thereupon the 
Boeotians revolted again, and at the same time word 
was brought that Lysimachus had been set free. 
Quickly, therefore, and in wrath, Demetrius turned 
back, and finding that the Boeotians had been de- 
feated in battle by his son Antigonus, once more laid 
siege to Thebes. 

XL. But Pyrrhus now overran Thessaly and was 
seen as far south as Thermopylae ; Demetrius there- 
fore left Antigonus to conduct the siege of Thebes, 
and himself set out against this new foe. Pyrrhus, 
however, made a swift retreat, whereupon Demetrius 
stationed ten thousand men-at-arms and a thousand 
horsemen in Thessaly and once more devoted him- 
self to Thebes. Here he brought up against the 
city his famous City-taker,! but this was so laboriously 
and slowly propelled, owing to its weight and great 
size, that in the space of two months it hardly 
advanced two furlongs. Besides, the Boeotians made 
a stout resistance, and Demetrius many times, out 
of contumacy rather than from need, forced his 
soldiers to risk their lives in battle. Antigonus saw 
that they were falling in great numbers, and in 
great concern said: “Why, my father, should we 
suffer these lives to be squandered without any 
necessity for it?’ But Demetrius was incensed, 
and said: “ Why, pray, art thou disturbed at this? 
Are rations due from thee to the dead?”’ However, 
wishing not to be thought reckless of other lives 


1 Cf. chapter xxi. 1. 
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1 In 290 B.c. The siege lasted nearly a year. 
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only, but also to share the perils of battle, he was 
pierced through the neck by 4: cetapult-bolt. And 
yet, sore wounded as he was, he ‘did’ not give up, but 
took Thebes again.! His entry ints the city filled 
the citizens with acute fear; théy:. thought they 
were to suffer the most dreadful punishments ; but 
he put to death only thirteen of them, ’banished a 
few, and pardoned the rest. And so it was-the fate 
of Thebes, which had been occupied less’than. ten 
years,” to be captured twice during this time. .°°. ’ 

Furthermore, the time for the Pythian games ‘being 
now at hand, Demetrius ventured upon a most un... 
heard of proceeding. Since, namely, the Aetolians — 


occupied the passes about Delphi, he conducted the’ — 


games and the festival in person at Athens, declaring 
it to be especially fitting that Apollo should be 
honoured there, since he was a patron deity of the 
Athenians and was said to have been the founder of 
their race. _ 

XLI. From Athens Demetrius returned to Mace- 
donia, and since he was himself not prone by nature 
to keep quiet, and since he saw that his followers 
were more devoted to him when they were on a 
campaign, but at home were turbulent and meddle- 
some, he made an expedition against the Aetolians. 
After ravaging the country, he left Pantauchus there 
with a large part of his forces, while he himself 
moved against Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus also moved against 
him, but they missed one another on the march. 
Demetrius therefore plundered Epeirus, but Pyrrhus 
fell upon Pantauchus, and after a battle in which 
the two commanders came to close quarters and 


* Cassander began the restoration of the city (after its 
utter annihilation by Alexander in 335 B,c.) in 315 B.c. 
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wounded each other, routed him, took five thousand 
of his men prisoners, and slew many of the rest. This 
wrought the greatest harm to the cause of Demetrius. 
For Pyrrhus, who was not so much hated for what 
he had done as he was admired for making most of 
his conquests in person, acquired from this battle a 
great and splendid name among the Macedonians, 
and many of them were moved to say that in him 
alone of all the kings could they see an image of the 
great Alexander's daring; whereas the others, and 
particularly Demetrius, did but asseme Alexander’s 
majesty and pomp, like actors on a stage. And there 
was in truth much of the theatrical about Demetrius, 
who not only had an extravagant array of cloakings 
and head-gear—double-mitred broad-brimmed hats 
and purple robes shot with gold, but also equipped 
his feet with gold-embroidered shoes of the richest 
purple felt. And there was one cloak which was long 
in the weaving for him, a magnificent work, on which 
was represented the world and the heavenly bodies ; 
this was left behind half-finished when the reversal 
of his fortunes came, and no succeeding king of 
Macedonia ventured to use it, although not a few of 
them were given to pomp and luxury. 

XLIT. And not only by such displays did he vex 
his subjects, who were unused to them, but his 
luxurious ways of living were also offensive, and above 
all else the difficulty of getting access to him or 
conversing with him. For either he would give no 
audience at all, or he was stern and harsh with his 
auditors. For instance, he kept an embassy from the 
Athenians, for whose favour he was more solicitous 
than for that of any other Greeks, two years in 
waiting ; and when a single envoy came to him from 
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Sparta, he thought himself despised, and was incensed. 
However, when he cried, “ What meanest thou? Have 
the Spartans sent but one envoy?” he got the neat 
and laconic reply, “ Yea, O king, to one man.” On 
one occasion, when he was thought to be riding 
abroad in a more affable mood than usual, and seemed 
to encounter his subjects without displeasure, there 
was a large concourse of people who presented him 
with written petitions. He received them all and 
folded them away in his cloak, whereupon the people 
were delighted and escorted him on his way; but 
when he came to the bridge over the Axius, he 
shook out the folds of his cloak and cast all the peti- 
tions into the river. This was a great vexation to 
the Macedonians, who thought themselves insulted, 
not ruled, and they called to mind, or listened to 
those who called to mind, how reasonable Philip 
used to be in such matters, and how accessible. An 
old woman once assailed Demetrius as he was 
passing by, and demanded many times that he give 
her a hearing. “I have no time,’ said Demetrius. 
“Then don’t be king,’ screamed the old woman. 
Demetrius was stung to the quick, and after thinking 
upon the matter, went back to his house, and post- 
poning every thing else, for several days devoted 
himself entirely to those who wished audience of 
him, beginning with the old woman who had 
rebuked him. 

And surely nothing so befits a king as the work of 
justice. For “Ares is tyrant,’ in the words of 
Timotheus,! but “ Law is king of all things,’ accord- 
ing to Pindar;? and Homer speaks of kings as 


1 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graect, til. +p. 622. Cf. the Agesilaiis, 
xiv. 2,  Bergk, op. cit. i.* p. 439. 
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receiving from Zeus for protection and safe-keeping, 
not city-takers nor bronze-beaked ships, but “ ordin- 
ances of justice’’;! and he calls a disciple and 
*‘ confidant” of Zeus, not the most warlike or unjust 
or murderous of kings, but the most just.2, Demetrius, 
on the contrary, was delighted to receive a surname 
most unlike those given to the king of the gods; for 
Zeus is surnamed City-guardian, or. City-protector ; 
but Demetrius, City-besieger. Thus a power devoid 
of wisdom advances evil to the place of good, and 
makes injustice co-dweller with fame. 

XLITI. But while Demetrius lay most dangerously 
sick at Pella, he almost lost Macedonia; for Pyrrhus 
swiftly overran it and advanced as far as Edessa. As 
soon, however, as Demetrius had somewhat recovered 
his strength he easily drove Pyrrhus out of the 
country, and then came to a kind of agreement with 
him, being unwilling that continual collisions and 
local conflicts with this opponent should defeat his set 
purpose. And his purpose was nothing less than the 
recovery of all the realm that had been subject to his 
father. Moreover, his preparations were fully com- ° 
mensurate with his hopes and undertakings. He had 
already gathered an army which numbered ninety- 
eight thousand foot, and besides, nearly twelve 
thousand horsemen. Atthe same time, moreover, he 
had laid the keels for a fleet of five hundred ships, some 
of which were in Piraeus, some at Corinth, some at 
Chalcis, and some at Pella. And he would visit all these 
places in person, showing what was to be done and 
aiding in the plans, while all men wondered, not only 
at the multitude, but also at the magnitude of the 
works. Up to this time no man had seen a ship of 


1 Iliad, i. 238 f, 2 Minos, Odyssey, xix. 179. 
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fifteen or sixteen banks of oars. At a later time, it 
is true, Ptolemy Philopator built one of forty banks 
of oars, which had a length of two hundred and 
eighty cubits, and a height, to the top of her stern, 
of forty-eight; she was manned by four hundred 
sailors, who did no rowing, and by four thousand 
rowers, and besides these she had room, on her gang- 
ways and decks, for nearly three thousand men-at- 
arms. But this ship was merely for show; and since 
she differed little from a stationary edifice on land, 
being meant for exhibition and not for use, she was — 
moved only with difficulty and danger. However, 
in the ships of Demetrius their beauty did not mar 
their fighting qualities, nor did the magnificence of 
their equipment rob them of their usefulness, but 
they had a speed and effectiveness which was more 
remarkable than their great size. 

XLIV. Accordingly, while this great force, the 
like of which no man had possessed since Alexander, 
was getting under way against Asia, the three kings, 
Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysimachus, formed a league 
against Demetrius. Next, they sent a Joint embassy 
to Pyrrhus, urging him to attack Macedonia, and not 
to regard a truce by which Demetrius had not 
given him the privilege of having no war made upon 
him, but had taken for himself the privilege of 
making war first on the enemy of his choice. 
Pyrrhus granted their requests, and a great war 
encompassed Demetrius before his preparations were 
completed. For at one and the same time! Ptolemy 
sailed to Greece with a great fleet and tried to bring 
it to revolt, while Lysimachus invaded Macedonia 
from ‘Thrace, and Pyrrhus from the neighbouring 


- } In the spring of 287 B.c. 
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Epeirus, and both plundered the land. But Deme- 
trius left his son in charge of Greece, while he 
himself, hastening to the rescue of Macedonia, set 
out first against Lysimachus. But tidings came to 
him that Pyrrhus had taken Beroea. The report 
quickly came to the ears.of the Macedonians, and 
then Demetrius could no longer maintain discipline, 
but his camp was full of lamentations and tears, 
coupled with wrathful execrations against himself, 
and the soldiers would not hold together, but in- 
sisted on going away, ostensibly to their homes, but 
in reality to Lysimachus. Demetrius therefore de- 
termined to put as much distance as _ possible 
between himself and Lysimachus, and to turn his 
arms against Pyrrhus; for Lysimachus, as he thought, 
was a fellow-countryman and congenial to many of 
the Macedonians because of Alexander; while 
Pyrrhus was a new-comer and a foreigner, and would 
not be preferred by them before himself. In these 
calculations, however, he was greatly deceived. For 
he drew nigh and pitched his camp by that of 
Pyrrhus; but his soldiers had always admired that 
leader's brilliant exploits in arms, and from of old 
they had been wont to consider the man who was 
mightiest in arms as also the most kingly ; besides 
this, they now learned that Pyrrhus treated his 
prisoners of war with mildness, and since they were 
seeking to be rid of Demetrius whether it took them 
to Pyrrhus or to another, they kept deserting him, 
at first secretly and in small companies. Then the 
whole camp was in open agitation and disorder, and 
at last some of the soldiers ventured to go to 
Demetrius, bidding him to go away and save him- 
self; for the Macedonians, they said, were tired of 
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waging war in support of his luxurious way of living. 
Demetrius thought this very moderate language 
compared with the harshness of the rest ; so he went 
to his tent, and, as if he had been an actor and not 
a real king, put on a dark cloak in place of his 
stage-robes of royalty, and stole away unnoticed. 
Most of the soldiers at once fell to pillaging and 
tearing down his tent, and fought with one another 
for the spoils; but Pyrrhus came up, mastered the 
‘camp without a blow, and took possession of it. 
And all Macedonia was divided between Pyrrhus 
and Lysimachus, after Demetrius had reigned over 
it securely for seven years.! 

XLV. When Demetrius thus lost his power and 
fled for refuge to Cassandreia, his wife Phila was- 
full of grief and could not endure to see her husband, 
that most afflicted of kings, once more in private 
station and in exile; she gave up all hope, and in 
hatred of his fortune, which was more secure in 
adversity than in prosperity, she drank poison and 
died. But Demetrius, determined to cling still to 
what was left of his wrecked fortunes, went off to 
Greece, and tried to assemble his friends and 
generals who were there. 

The Menelaiis of Sophocles? applies this simile to 
his own fortunes :— 


“ But my fate on the swiftly turning wheel of God 
Goes whirling round forever and ever changes 
shape, 
Just as the moon’s appearance for two kindly 
nights 
Could never be identical and show no change, 
1 From 394 to 287 B.c. 
2 Nauck, T'rag. Graec. Frag.” p. 315. - 
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But out of darkness first she comes forth young 
and new, 

With face that ever grows more beautiful and full, 

And when she reaches largest and most generous 
phase, 

Again she vanisheth away and comes to naught.” 


This simile might be better used of the fortunes of 
Demetrius, now waxing and now waning, now full- 
orbed and now diminished, since even at this time, 
when his power seemed to fail altogether and suffer 
extinction, it shot forth new rays of light, and 
sundry accessions of strength little by little filled 
out the measure of his hopes. At first he went 
about visiting the cities in the garb of a private man 
and without the insignia of a king, and one who 
saw him thus at Thebes applied to him, not inaptly, 
the verses of Euripides! :— 


“Exchanging now the form of god for that of man, 
He visits Dirce’s rivulets and Ismenus’ flood.”’ 


XLVI. But as soon as he had entered upon the 
path of hope, as upon a royal highway, and had 
gathered about himself a body and form of sove- 
reignty, he restored to the Thebans their ancient 
‘form of government; the Athenians, however, re- 
volted from him. ‘They voted to elect archons, 
as had been their custom of old, and took away from 
Diphilus, who had been appointed priest of the 
Saviour-gods, the privilege of giving his name to the 
current year;? and when they saw that Demetrius 
had more strength than they expected, they sum- 


1 Bacchae, 4 f., with adaptation from the first person. 
2 See chapter x. 3. 
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moned Pyrrhus to their aid from Macedonia. Deme- 
trius came up against them in a rage, and began a 
strenuous siege of the city. But the people sent 
to him Crates the philosopher, a man of great repute 
and influence, and Demetrius, partly because he 
was induced to grant the ambassador's appeals in 
behalf of the Athenians, and partly because he was 
convinced when the philosopher showed him what 
would be an advantageous course, raised the siege, 
and after assembling all the ships he had,! and 
putting on board eleven thousand soldiers, together 
with his cavalry, he sailed for Asia, to wrest Caria 
and Lydia from Lysimachus. 

He was met at Miletus by Eurydicé, a sister of 
Phila, who-brought with her one of her daughters by 
Ptolemy, Ptolemais, who had been betrothed to 
Demetrius before this? through the agency of 
Seleucus. Demetrius married her now, and Eury- 
dicé gave the bride away. After the marriage 
Demetrius at once turned his arms against the 
cities, many of which, attached themselves to him 
of their own accord, and many also he forced into 
submission. He took Sardis also; and some of the 
generals of Lysimachus came over to him bringing 
money and troops. But when Agathocles, the son 
of Lysimachus, came against him with an army, 
Demetrius retired into Phrygia; he had determined, 
if once he could reach Armenia, to bring Media to 
revolt and attempt the upper provinces, which 
afforded an ejected commander many refuges and 
retreats. Agathocles followed him, and though 
Demetrius had the advantage in their engagements, 


' See chapter xliii. 3. 
2 As early as 301 B.c. Cf. chapter xxxii. 3. 
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1 Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus, 1 f. (’Avriyovn). 
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he was shut off from getting provisions and forage, 
and was in great straits; besides, his soldiers were 
suspicious that he was trying to make his way 
towards Armenia and Media. And not only did 
famine press them harder, but also some mistake 
was made in crossing the river Lycus, and a large 
number of men were carried away by the current 
and lost. But nevertheless they would have their 
pleasantries ; and one of them wrote up in front of 
the tent of Demetrius the opening words of the 
“ Oedipus,” slightly changed :— 


“O child of blind and aged Antigonus, what are 
These regions whither we are come?” 


XLVII. But at last sickness assailed them as well 
as famine, which is wont to happen when men have 
recourse to foods which they must eat to save their 
lives, and after losing no less than eight thousand 
men in all, Demetrius retraced his steps with the 
rest and came down to Tarsus. Here he would 
gladly have spared the country, which was then 
under Seleucus, and so have given its ruler no ground 
of complaint ; but this was impossible, for his soldiers 
were suffering extreme privations, and Agathocles 
had fortified the passes of the Taurus against him. 
He therefore wrote a very long letter to Seleucus, 
bewailing his own misfortunes, and then begging and 
beseeching him to take pity on a man who was allied 
to him by marriage, and had suffered enough to win 
sympathy even from his enemies. 

Seleucus was somewhat softened by this appeal, 
and wrote to his generals in that province that they 
should furnish Demetrius himself with royal main- 
tenance, and his troops with abundant supplies. But 
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Patrocles, a man in repute for wisdom, and a trusted — 
friend of Seleucus, came to him and told him that 
the expense of maintaining the soldiers of De- 
metrius was a very small matter, but that it was 
unwise for him to allow Demetrius to remain in the 
country, since he had always been the most violent 
of the kings, and the most given to grand designs, 
and was now in a state of fortune where even natur- 
ally moderate men are led to commit deeds of daring 
and injustice. Incited by this advice, Seleucus 
marched into Cilicia with a large force. Then De- 
metrius, filled with amazement and alarm at the 
sudden change of attitude in Seleucus, withdrew to 
the strongest fastnesses of the Taurus, and sending 
messengers to Seleucus, asked that above all things 
he might be permitted to acquire a petty empire 
among the independent Barbarians, in which he 
might end his days without further wanderings and 
flights; but if this might not be, he begged him to 
give his troops food for the winter there, and not | 
to drive him forth, stripped and destitute of all 
things, and cast him into the hands of his enemies. 
XLVIII. But Seleucus was suspicious of all this, 
and. told Demetrius that he might, if he wished, 
spend two months in winter quarters in Cataonia, 
provided he gave the chief among his friends as 
hostages; and at the same time he fortified the 
passes into Syria against him. Then Demetrius, like 
a wild beast, hemmed in and attacked on all sides, was 
driven to defend himself; he overran the country, 
and when Seleucus attacked him, engaged with him 
and always had the advantage. Once in particular, 
_ when the scythe-bearing chariots were dashing down 
upon him, he avoided the charge, routed his 
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assailants, drove away those who were fortifying the 
passes into Syria, and made himself master of them. 
And now he was completely lifted up in spirit, and 
seeing that his soldiers had recovered their courage, 
he made ready to fight to the finish with Seleucus 
for the supreme prizes. Seleucus himself was already 
in perplexity. For he had refused the assistance 
offered by Lysimachus, whom he distrusted and 
feared ; and by himself he hesitated to join battle 
with Demetrius, fearing the man’s desperation and 
the perpetual change which brought him from the 
extremest destitution to the greatest affluence. _ 

However, a grievous sickness seized Demetrius at 
this juncture ; it wrought terrible harm to his body, 
and utterly ruined his cause. For some of his soldiers 
went over to the enemy, and others dispersed. But 
at last, after forty days, he recovered strength, and 
taking the soldiers that remained, set out, so far as 
his enemies could see or conjecture, for Cilicia; then, 
in the night and without signal by trumpet, he set 
out in the opposite direction, crossed the range of 
Amanus, and plundered the lower country as far as 
Cyrrhestica. 

XLIX. When Seleucus made his .appearance 
there and encamped near by, Demetrius set his 
army in motion by night and advanced against him. 
Seleucus was ignorant of his approach for a long 
time, and lay sleeping. But when some deserters 
came and told him of his peril, he was astounded, and 
leaping up ordered*the trumpets to be sounded, at 
the same time pulling on his boots and shouting to 
his companions that a terrible wild beast was upon 
them. But Demetrius, perceiving from the noise 
which his enemies made that they had been informed 
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of his approach, drew off his troops with all speed. 
When day came, however, Seleucus was pressing him 
hard, so he sent one of his officers to the other wing, 
and partially routed the enemy. But at this point 
Seleucus himself, quitting his horse, doffing his helmet, 
and taking a light shield, went to meet the merce- 
naries of Demetrius, showing them who he was, and 
exhorting them to come over to him, since they 
must for some time have been aware that his long 
forbearance had them in view, and not Demetrius. 
Consequently they all welcomed him, hailed him 
as king, and went over to him. 

Then Demetrius, perceiving that the last of many 
reversals of fortune was now come upon him, left 
the field and fled to the passes of Amanus, where he 
plunged into a dense forest along with sundry friends 
and followers, few all told, and waited for the night. 
-He wished, if possible, to take the road to Caunus 
and make his way through to the sea, where he ex- 
pected to find his fleet. But when he learned that 
the party had not provisions enough even for the 
coming day, he tried to think of other plans. At 
this point, however, Sosigenes came up, a companion 
of his, with four hundred pieces of gold in his belt ; 
so hoping that with this money they could make 
their way through to the sea, the party set out to- 
wards the passes, in the darkness of night. In the 
passes, however, the enemy were burning fires, so 
the fugitives despaired of this road and once more 
returned to their place in the forest—not all of them, 
for some had run away; nor was the remnant as 
willing as before. And when one of them ventured 
to speak out boldly and say that Demetrius ought to 
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surrender himself to Seleucus, Demetrius drew his 
sword and would have killed himself; but his friends 
encompassed him, and with encouraging words per- 
‘suaded him to do as the man had said. So he sent 
to Seleucus and put himself at his disposal. 

L. When Seleucus heard of it, he declared that it 
was not the good fortune of Demetrius that brought 
him safety, but his own, which, in addition to her 
other blessings, gave him an opportunity to show 
generosity and kindness. Then he called his over- 
seers and bade them pitch a royal tent, and to make 
all other arrangements and preparations for a mag- 
nificent reception and entertainment. There was 
also with Seleucus a certain Apollonides, who had 
been an intimate friend of Demetrius; this man was 
at once sent to him by Seleucus, to give him cheer- 
fulness and confidence by reminders that he was 
coming into the presence of a man who was a friend 
and relative. When this purpose of Seleucus be-— 
came evident, first a few of his friends, then the 
greater part of them, went off hot foot to Demetrius, 
vying with one another in their efforts to reach 
him first; for 4t was expected that he would at 
once be a very great personage at the court of 
Seleucus. 

“ But this behaviour of his friends turned the king’s 
pity into jealousy, and gave malicious and mischievous 
persons an opportunity to thwart and put an end to 
his generosity. They frightened him by their insin- 
uations that without any delay, but at the first sight 
of Demetrius, there would be a great revolution in 
the camp. And so it came to pass that at the very 
time when Apollonides had come to Demetrius with 
a joyful countenance, and while the other courtiers 
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were coming: up and telling him wonderful tales 
about Seleucus and his generosity, and when De- 
metrius, after all his disasters and misfortunes, even 
if he had once thought his surrender a disgraceful 
act, had now changed his mind as a result of his 
courage and hopefulness, up came Pausanias at the 
head of a thousand soldiers, foot and horse together. 
With these he surrounded Demetrius on a sudden, 
and after sending off everybody else, conducted him, 
not into the presence of Seleucus, but away to the 
Syrian Chersonese. Here, for the rest of his life, 
a strong guard was set over him, a sufficient number 
of attendants came to him from Seleucus, while 
money and maintenance was provided for him day by 
day which was not to be despised, nay, royal courses 
for riding and walking, and parks with wild game in 
them, were set apart for his use; any friend also who 
shared his exile and wished to visit him could do so, 
and notwithstanding his captivity sundry people kept 
coming to him from Seleucus bringing kindly mes- 
sages and exhorting him to be of good cheer, since as 
soon as Antiochus came with Stratonicé, he was to 
be set at liberty. 

LI. Demetrius, however, finding himself in this 
plight, sent word to his son and the friends and 
commanders who were at Athens and Corinth, bid- 
ding them put no trust in letters or seal purporting 
to be his, but to treat him as dead, and to preserve 
for Antigonus his cities and the rest of his power. 
When Antigonus learned of his father’s capture, he 
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was deeply distressed, put on mourning apparel, and 
wrote to the other kings and especially to Seleucus 
himself, supplicating him, and offering to surrender 
to him whatever was left of his own and his father’s 
possessions, and above everything else volunteering 
to be a hostage himself for his father. Many cities ~ 
also and many rulers joined in these supplications. 
But Lysimachus did not; he sent to Seleucus the 
promise of a large sum of money if he killed De- 
metrius. But Seleucus, who had always had a feeling 
of aversion for Lysimachus, all the more for this 
proposal thought him abominable and barbarous, and 
continued to keep Demetrius under watch and ward 
for Antiochus his son and Stratonicé,, that the 
favour of his release might come from them. 

LIT. But Demetrius, who in the beginning bore 
up under the misfortune that had come upon him, 
and presently grew accustomed to it and endured his 
situation with a better grace, at first, in one way or 
another, exercised his body, resorting to hunting, so 
far as he could, or riding; then, little by little, he 
came to have the greatest indifference and aversion 
to these sports, took eagerly to drinking and dice, 
and spent most of his time at these. This was either 
because he sought escape from the thoughts on his 
present condition which tormented him when he was 
sober, and tried to smother his reflections in drunk- 
enness; or because he had convinced himself that 
this was the real life, which he had long desired and 
striven to attain, but had foolishly missed it through 
folly and empty ambition, thereby bringing many 
troubles upon himself, and many upon others; he 
had sought in arms and fleets and armies to find the 
highest good, but now, to his surprise, had discovered 
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it in idleness and leisure and repose. For what 
other end than this can worthless kings seek to 
attain by their wars and perils? Wicked and foolish 
indeed are they, not only because they seek after 
luxury and pleasure instead of virtue and honour, 
but also because they do not even know how to enjoy 
real pleasure or true luxury. 

So, then, Demetrius, after an imprisonment of 
three years! in the Syrian Chersonese, through in- 
activity and surfeit of food and wine, fell sick and 
died, in the fifty-fifth year of his life. Seleucus was 
in ill repute for this, and repented him bitterly for 
having cherished such suspicions against Demetrius, 
and for allowing himself to be outdone even by 
Dromichaetes, a barbarous Thracian, who had given 
Lysimachus,” his captive, a treatment so humane and 
royal. 

LIII. Moreover, there was something dramatic 
and theatrical even in the funeral ceremonies of 
Demetrius. For his son Antigonus, when he learned 
that his remains had been sent home, put to sea 
with his entire fleet and met them off the islands. 
They were given to him in a golden urn, and he 
placed them in the largest of his admiral’s ships. 
Of the cities where the fleet touched in its passage, 
some brought garlands to adorn the urn, others sent 
men in funeral attire to assist in escorting it home 
and burying it. When the fleet put in at Corinth, 
the cinerary vase was conspicuous on the vessel’s 
poop, adorned with royal purple anda king’s diadem, 
and young men stood about it in arms as a body- 
guard. Moreover, the most celebrated flute-player 
then living, Xenophantus, sat near, and with the 


1 From 386 to 383 B.c. 2 Cf. chapter xxxix. 3. 
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most solemn melody upon his flute accompanied the 
rowers ; to this melody the oars kept perfect time, 
and their splashing, like funereal beatings of the 
breast, answered to the cadences of the flute-tones. 
But the most pity and lamentation among those who 
had come in throngs to the sea-shore was awakened 
by the sight of Antigonus himself, who was bowed 
down and in tears. After garlands and other honours 
had been bestowed upon the remains at Corinth, 
they were brought by Antigonus t6 Demetrias for 
burial, a city named after his father, who had settled 
it from the small villages about Iolcus.! 

The children left by Demetrius were these: 
Antigonus and Stratonicé, by Phila; two named 
Demetrius, one who was surnamed the Thin, by a 
woman of Illyria, and one who ruled Cyrené, by 
Ptolemais ; and, by Deidameia, Alexander, who 
lived and died in Egypt. It is said also that he had 
a son named Corrhagus, by Eurydicé. His line came 
down in a succession of kings to Perseus, the last, in 
whose reign the Romans subdued Macedonia. 

And now that the Macedonian play has been 
performed, let us introduce the Roman. 


1 Cf. chapter xxv. 2. 
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I. Antony's grandfather was the orator Antonius, 
who joined the party of Sulla and was put to death 
. by Marius;! his father was Antonius surnamed 
Creticus, a man of no great repute in public life, nor 
illustrious, but kindly and honest, and particularly a 
liberal giver, as one may see from a single instance. 
He had not much property himself, and therefore was 
prevented by his wife from indulging his kindly 
feelings. When, accordingly, one of his intimates 
came to him with a request for money, money 
he had not, but he ordered a young slave to put 
water into a silver bowl and bring it to him, and 
when it was brought, he moistened his chin, as 
though about to shave. The slave was then sent 
away on another errand improvised for the occasion, 
whereupon Antonius gave the bowl to his friend and 
bade him dispose of it. Later, when a careful 
search was made for it among the slaves, seeing that 
his wife was angry and proposed to put them to the 
torture one by one, Antonius confessed what he 
had done, and by his entreaties gained her pardon. 

Il. His wife was Julia, of the house of the 
Caesars, and she could vie with the noblest and most 
discreet women of her time. By this mother her 
son Antony was reared, after the death of whose 
father she married Cornelius Lentulus, whom Cicero 


1 Cf. the Marius, xliv. 1-4. 
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put to death for joining the conspiracy of Catiline.' 
This would seem to have been the origin and ground 
of the violent hatred which Antony felt towards 
Cicero, At any rate, Antony says that not even the 
dead body of Lentulus was given up to them until 
his mother had begged it from the wife of Cicero. 
This, however, is admittedly false; for no one of 
those who were punished at that time by Cicero was 
deprived of burial. Antony gave brilliant promise 
in his youth, they say, until his intimate friendship 
with Curio fell upon him like a pest. For Curio 
himself was unrestrained in his pleasures, and in 
order to make Antony more manageable, engaged 
him in drinking bouts, and with women, and in 
immoderate and extravagant expenditures. This 
involved Antony in a heavy debt and one that was 
excessive for his years—a debt of two hundred and 
fifty talents.2, For this whole sum Curio went surety, 
but his father heard of it and banished Antony from 
his house. Then Antony allied himself for a short 
time with Clodius, the most audacious and low-lived 
demagogue of his time, in the violent courses which 
were convulsing the state ; but he soon became sated 
with that miscreant’s madness, and fearing the party 
which was forming against him, left Italy for Greece, 
where he spent some time in military exercises and 
the study of oratory. He adopted what was called 
the Asiatic style of oratory, which was at the height — 
of its popularity: in those days and bore a strong 
resemblance to his own life, which was swashbuckling 
and boastful, full of empty exultation and distorted 
ambition. 

1 Cf. the Cicero, xxii. 

2 An equivalent, roughly, of £60,000, or $300,000, with 
four or five times the purchasing power of modern money. 
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III. When Gabinius, a man ot consular dignity, 
was sailing for Syria, he tried to persuade Antony to 
join the expedition. Antony refused to go out with 
him in a private capacity, but on being appointed 
commander of the horse, accompanied him on the 
campaign.1. And first, having been sent against 
Aristobulus, who was bringing the Jews to a revolt,? 
he was himself the first man to mount the highest of 
the fortifications, and drove Aristobulus from all of 
them; then he joined battle with him, routed. his 
many times more numerous forces with his own small 
band, and slew all but a few of them. Aristobulus . 
himself was captured, together with his son. 

After this, Ptolemy tried to persuade Gabinius 
by a bribe of ten thousand talents to join him in an 
invasion of Egypt and recover the kingdom for him.’ 
But the greater part of the officers were opposed to 
the plan, and Gabinius himself felt a certain dread 
of the war, although he was completely captivated 
by the ten thousand talents. Antony, however, 
who was ambitious of great exploits and eager to 
gratify the request of Ptolemy, joined the king in 
persuading’ and inciting Gabinius to the expedition. 
But more than the war the march to Pelusium was 
feared, since their route lay through deep sand, 
where there was no water, as far as the Ecregma and 
the Serbonian marshes. These the Egyptians call 
the blasts of Typhon,‘ although they appear to be a 
residual arm of the Red Sea, helped by infiltration, 
where the isthmus between them and the Medi- 
terranean is at its narrowest. Antony was therefore 

1 In 58 B.c. 2 Cf. the Pompey, xxxix. 2. 

* Cf. the Cato Minor, xxxv.; the Pompey, xlix. 5 ff. 


4 The evil deity of the Egyptians, buried under the Ner- 
bonian marshes (Herodotus, iii. 5). 
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sent with the cavalry, and he not only occupied the 
narrow pass, but actually took Pelusium, a large city, 
and got its garrison into his power, thus rendering its 
march safer for the main army and giving its general 
assured hope of victory. And even the enemy 
reaped advantage from Antony’s love of distinction. 
For Ptolemy, as soon as he entered Pelusium, was led 
by wrath and hatred to institute a massacre of the 
Egyptians; but Antony intervened and prevented 
him. Moreover, in the ensuing battles and contests, 
which were many and great, he displayed many 
deeds of daring and sagacious leadership, the most 
conspicuous of which was his rendering the van ot 
the army victorious by outflanking the enemy and 
enveloping them from the rear. For all thjs he 
received rewards of valour and fitting honours. Nor 
did the multitude fail to observe his humane treat- 
ment of the dead Archelaiis,! for after waging war 
upon him of necessity while he was living, although 
he had been a comrade and friend, when he had 
fallen, Antony found his body and gave it royal 
adornment and burial. Thus he left among the 
people of Alexandria a very high reputation, and 
was thought by the Romans on the expedition to be 
a most illustrious man. 
_ IV. He had also a noble dignity of form; and a 
shapely beard, a broad forehead, and an aquiline 
ose were thought to show the virile qualities 
pe to the portraits and statues of Heracles. 
Moreover, there was an ancient tradition that the 


1 The pretended son of Mithridates, who had married 
Berenicé, daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, and queen of Egypt 
after the expulsion of her father. His death occurred in 
DO B.C. 
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Antonii were Heracleidae, being descendants of 
Anton, a son of Heracles. And this tradition 
Antony thought that he confirmed, both by the 
shape of his body, as has been said, and by his attire. 
For whenever he was going to be seen by ma 
people, he always wore his tunic girt up to his thigh, 
a large sword hung at his side, and a heavy cloak 
enveloped him. However, even what others thought 
offensive, namely, his jesting and boastfulness, his 
drinking-horn in evidence,.his sitting by a comrade 
who was eating, or his standing to eat at a soldier's 
table,—it is astonishing how much goodwill and 
affection for him all this produced in his soldiers. 
And somehow even his conduct in the field of love 
was not without its charm, nay, it actually won for 
him the favour of many; for he assisted them in 
their love affairs, and submitted pleasantly to their 
jests upon his own amours. 

‘Further, his liberality, and his bestowal of favours 
upon friends and soldiers with no scant or sparing 
*hand, laid a splendid foundation for his growing 
strength, and when he had become great, lifted his 
power to yet greater heights, although it was 
hindered by countless faults besides. One illustra- 
tion of his lavish giving I will relate. To one of his 
friends he ordered that two hundred and _ fifty 
thousand drachmas should be given (a sum which 
the Romans call “decies”). His steward was — 
amazed, and in order to show Antony the magnitude 
of the sum, deposited the money in full view. 
Antony, passing by, asked what that was; and when 

1 That is ten times 100,000 sesterces, or 250,000 denarii. 
For the Roman denarius Plutarch regularly uses the nearly 


equivalent Greek drachma (which had about the value of the 
French franc). 
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his steward told him it was the gift which he had 
ordered, he divined the man’s malice and said: “I 
thought the decies was more; this is a trifle ; there- 
fore add as much more to it.”’ | 

V. This, however, was at a later time. But when 
matters at Rome came to a crisis, the aristocratic 
party attaching itself to Pompey, who was in the 
city, and the popular party summoning Caesar from 
Gaul, where he was in arms, then Curio, the friend 
of Antony, who had changed sides and was now 
favouring the cause of Caesar, brought Antony over 
to it. Curio had great influence with the multitude 
from his eloquence, and made lavish use of money. 
supplied by Caesar, and so got Antony elected 
tribune of the people,! and afterwards one of the 
priests, called augurs, who observe the flight of birds. 
As soon as Antony entered upon his office he was 
of great assistance to those who were managing 
affairs in the interests of Caesar. In the first place, 
when Marcellus the consul proposed to put under 
Pompey’s control the soldiers already collected, and 
to give him power to levy others, Antony opposed 
him by introducing a decree that the forces already 
assembled should sail for Syria and give aid to 
Bibulus, who was carrying on war with the Parthians, 
and that the troops which Pompey was then levying 
should not belong to him. In the second place, 
when the senate would not receive Caesar’s letters 
nor allow them to be read, Antony, whose office gave 
him power, read them himself, and thereby changed 
the opinion of many, who judged from Caesar’s 
letters that he was making only reasonable and just 
demands, And finally, when two questions were 


1 Tn 50 Bc. 
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before the senate, one, whether Pompey should 
dismiss his forces, and the other, whether Caesar 
should do so, and only a few were for having Pompey 
lay down his arms, and all but a few were for having 
Caesar do so, then Antony rose and asked whether 
it was the opinion of the senate that Pompey and 
Caesar alike should lay down their arms and dismiss 
their forces. This proposal all accepted with alacrity, 
and with shouts of praise for Antony they demanded 
that the question be put to vote. But the consuls 
would not consent to this, and again the friends of 
Caesar put forward fresh demands which were thought 
to be reasonable. These Cato opposed, and Lentulus, 
in his capacity of consul, drove Antony from the 
senate. Antony went forth heaping many impreca- 
tions upon them, and putting on the dress of a 
slave, and hiring a car in company with Quintus 
Cassius, he set out to join Caesar. As soon as they 
came into Caesar’s presence they cried loudly that 
everything was now at loose ends in Rome, since even 
tribunes of the people had no freedom of speech, 
but everyone who raised his voice in behalf of 
justice was persecuted and ran risk.of his life.! 

VI. Upon this, Caesar took his army and invaded 
Italy. Therefore Cicero, in his “ Philippics,’’ wrote 
that as Helen was the cause of the Trojan war, so 
Antony was the cause of the civil war.? But this is 
manifestly false. For Caius Caesar was not a pliable 
man, nor easily led by anger to act on impulse. 
Therefore, had he not long ago determined upon his 
course, he would not thus, on the spur of the moment, 

1 For the events narrated in this chapter, cf. also the 
Pompey, lviii. f.; the Caesar, xxx. f. 

2 Phil. ii, 22, 55: ut Helena Trojanis, sic iste huic rei 
publicae belli causa, causa pestis atque exitii fuit. 
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have made war upon his country, just because he saw 
that Antony, meanly clad, with Cassius, on a hired 
car, had come in flight to him; nay, this merely 
afforded a cloak and a specious reason for war to a 
man who had long wanted a pretext for it. And 
that which led him to war against all mankind, as it 
had led Alexander before him, and Cyrus of old, 
was an insatiable love of power and a mad desire to 
be first and greatest; this he could not achieve if 
Pompey were not put down. 

And so he came up against Rome and got it into 
his power, and drove Pompey out of Italy; and 
determining first to turn his efforts against the forces 
of Pompey which were in Spain, and afterwards, 
when he had got ready a fleet, to cross the sea 
against Pompey himself, he entrusted Rome to 
Lepidus, who was praetor, and Italy and the troops 
to Antony, who was tribune of the people. Antony 
at once gained the favour of the soldiers by sharing 
their exercises, living with them for the most part, 
and making them presents as generously as he 
could ; but to everybody else he was odious. For 
his easy disposition led him to neglect the wronged, 
he listened angrily to those who consulted him, and 
he was in ill repute for his relations with other men’s 
wives. In a word, Caesar’s power, which proved to 
be anything rather than a tyranny so far as his own 
course was concerned, was brought into odium by 
his friends; and of these Antony, who had the 
greatest power and was thought to be the greatest 
transgressor, incurred the most blame. 

VII. However, when Caesar came back from Spain, 
he ignored the charges against Antony, and since in 
the war he found him energetic, brave, and a 
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capable leader, he made no mistake. Caesar himself, 
then, after crossing the Ionian sea trom Brundisium 
with a few soldiers,! sent back his transports with 
orders to Gabinius and Antony to embark their 
forces and come with all speed into Macedonia. 
But Gabinius was afraid to make the voyage, which 
was difficult in the winter time, and started to lead 
his army a long way round by land. Antony, there- 
fore, fearing for Caesar, who was hemmed in among 
numerous enemies, beat off Libo, who was blockading 
the harbour of Brundisium, by surrounding his 
galleys with a great number of small skiffs, and then, 
embarking eight hundred horsemen and twenty 
thousand legionaries, put to sea. Being discovered 
by the enemy and pursued, he escaped the danger 
from them, since a violent south wind brought a 
heavy swell and put their galleys in the trough of the 
sea; but he was carried with his own ships towards 
a precipitous and craggy shore, and had no hope 
of escape. Suddenly, however, there blew from the 
bay a strong south-west wind, and the swell began 
to run from the land out to sea, so that he was able 
to reverse his course, and, as he sailed gallantly 
along, he saw the shore covered with wrecks. For 
there the wind had cast up the galleys which were 
in pursuit of him, and many of them had been 
destroyed. Antony took many prisoners and much 
booty, captured Lissus, and inspired Caesar with 
great confidence by arriving in the nick of time with 
so large a force. 

VIII. The struggles which followed were many 
and continuous, and in all of them Antony dis- 
tinguished himself. Twice, when Caesar’s men were 


1 Early in 48 B.c. Cf. the Cuesar, xxxvii. 2. 
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in headlong flight, he met them, turned them back, 
forced them to stand and engage again their pur- 
suers, and won the victory. Accordingly, next to 
Caesar, he was the man most talked about in the 
camp. And Caesar showed plainly what opinion he 
had of him. For when he was about to fight the 
last and all-decisive battle at Pharsalus, he himself 
took the right wing, but he gave the command of 
the left to Antony, as the most capable officer 
-under him. And after the victory, when he had 
been proclaimed dictator, he himself pursued Pompey, 
but he chose Antony as his Master of Horse and 
sent him to Rome. This office is second in rank — 
when the dictator is in the city; but when he is 
absent, it is the first and almost the only one. 
For only the tribuneship continues when a dictator 
has been chosen ; all the other offices are abolished. 
IX. However, Dolabella, who was tribune at this 
time—a newcomer in politics who aimed at a new — 
order of things, introduced a law for the abolition 
of debts, and tried to persuade Antony, who was his 
friend and always sought to please the multitude, to 
take common action with him in the measure. But . 
Asinius and Trebellius advised Antony to the con- 
trary, and, as chance would have it, a dire suspicion 
fell upon him that he was wronged as a husband by 
Dolabella. Antony took the matter much to heart, 
drove his wife from his house (she was his cousin, 
being a daughter of the Caius Antonius who was 
Cicero’s colleague in the consulship), made common 
cause with Asinius and Trebellius, and waged war 
upon Dolabella. For Dolabella had occupied the 
forum in order to force the passage of his law ; 
so Antony, after the senate had voted that arms 
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must be employed against Dolabella, came up against 
him, joined battle, slew some of his men, and lost 
some of hisown. This course naturally made him 
odious to the multitude, and to men of worth and 
uprightness he was not acceptable because of his life 
in general, as Cicero says,' nay, he was hated by 
them,-. They loathed his ill-timed drunkenness, his 
(heavy expenditures, his debauches with women, his 
/ spending the days in sleep or in wandering about 
with crazed and aching head, the nights in revelry 
or at shows, or in attendance at the nuptial feasts of 
mimes and jesters. We are told, at any rate, that 
he once feasted at the nuptials of Hippias the mime, 
drank all night, and then, early in the morning, 
when the people summoned him to the forum, came 
before them still surfeited with food and vomited 
into his toga, which one of his friends held at his* BIB 
service. Sergius the mime also was one of those 
who had the greatest influence with him, and 
Cytheris, a woman from the same school of acting, a 
great favourite, whom he took about with him in 
a litter on his visits to the cities, and her litter*was 
followed by as many attendants as that of his mother. 
Moreover, people were vexed at the sight of golden 
beakers borne about on his excursions from the city 
as in sacred processions, at the pitching of tents 
when he travelled, at the laying out of costly repasts 
near groves and rivers, at chariots drawn by lions, 
and at the use of honest men and women’s houses 
as quarters for harlots and psaltery-players. For it 
was thought a monstrous thing that, while Caesar 
himself was lodging under the skies outside of Italy 


1 The second Philippic pictures Antony’s excesses. 
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and clearing away the remnants of the war at great 
toil and peril, his adherents, by virtue of his efforts, 
should revel in luxury and mock at their fellow 
citizens. 

X. These things are also thought to have aug- 
mented the discord, and to have incited the soldiery 
to deeds of violence and rapacity.. For this reason, 
too, when Caesar came back, he pardoned Dolabella, 
and, on being chosen consul for the third time, 
selected: Lepidus as his colleague, and not Antony. 
The house of Pompey, when put up for sale, was 
bought by Antony; but when he was asked to pay 
the price for it, he was indignant. And he says 
himself that this was the reason why he did not go 
with Caesar on his African campaign, since he got no 
recompense for his previous successes. However, it 
would seem that Caesar cured him of most of his 
prodigality and folly by not allowing his errors to 
pass unnoticed. For Antony put away his re- 
prehensible way of living, and turned his thoughts 
to marriage, taking to wife Fulvia, the widow of 
Clodius the demagogue. She was a woman who 
took nothought for spinning or housekeeping, nor 
would she deign to bear sway over a man of private 
station, but she wished to rule a ruler and command 
a commander. Therefore Cleopatra was indebted to 
Fulvia for teaching Antony to endure a woman's 
sway, since she took him over quite tamed, and 
schooled at the outset to obey women. 

However, Antony tried, by sportive ways and 
youthful sallies, to make even Fulvia more light- 
hearted. For instance, when many were going out 
to meet Caesar after his victory in Spain, Antony 
himself went forth. Then, on a sudden, a report 
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burst upon Italy that Caesar was dead and his enemies 
advancing upon the country, and Antony turned 
back to Rome. He took the dress of a slave and 
came by night to his house, and on saying that he 
was the bearer of a letter to Fulvia from Antony, | 
was admitted to her presence, his face all muffled. 
Then Fulvia, in great distress, before taking the 
-letter, asked ‘whether Antony was still alive; and 
he, after handing her the letter without a word, as 
she began to open and read it, threw his arms about 
her and kissed her. . 

These few details, then, out of many, I have 
adduced by way of illustration. 

XI. When Caesar returned from Spain,’ all the 
principal men went many days’ journey to meet him, 
but it was Antony who was conspicuously honoured 
- by him. For as he journeyed through Italy he had 
Antony in the same car with himself, but behind him 
Brutus Albinus, and Octavius, his niece’s son, who 
was afterwards named Caesar and ruled Rome for a 
very long time. Moreover, when Caesar had for the 
fifth time been appointed consul, he immediately 
chose Antony as his colleague. It was his purpose 
also to resign his own office and make it over to 
Dolabella ; and he proposed this to the senate. But 
since Antony vehemently opposed the plan, heaped 
much abuse upon Dolabella, and received as much 
in return, for the time being Caesar desisted, being 
ashamed of their unseemly conduct. And after- 
wards, when Caesar came before the people to pro- 
claim Dolabella, Antony shouted that the omens 
were opposed. Caesar therefore yielded, and gave 
up Dolabella, who was much annoyed. And it 


1 In 45 B.c. 
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1 anodexvduevos Coraés and Sintenis, after the Aldine 
edition ; Bekker omits, with the MSS. In the Morals, p. 206 F, 
Plutarch has deltas. 
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would seem that Caesar abominated Dolabella also 
no less than he did Antony. For we are told that 
when a certain man was accusing both of them to 
him, he said he had no fear of those fat and long- 
haired fellows, but rather of those pale and thin 
ones, indicating Brutus and Cassius, by whom he 
was to be conspired against and slain.? 

XII. And it was Antony who also unwittingly 
supplied the conspirators with’ their most specious 
pretext. For at: the festival of the Lycaea, which 
the Romans call’ Lupercalia, Caesar, arrayed in a 
triumphal robe and seated in the forum upon the 
rostra, was viewing the runners to and fro. Now, 
the runners to and fro are many noble youths and 
many of the magistrates, anointed with oil, and with 
leathern thongs they strike in sport those whom 
they meet. Antony was one of these runners, but 
he gave the ancient usages the go-by, and twining 
a wreath of laurel round a diadem, he ran with it 
to the rostra, where he was lifted on high by his 
fellow runners and put it on the head of Caesar, 
thus intimating that he ought to be king. When 
Caesar with affected modesty declined the diadem, 
the people were delighted and clapped their hands. 
Again Antony tried to put the diadem on Caesar’s 
head, and again Caesar pushed it away. This con- 
test went on for some time, a few of Antony’s 
friends applauding his efforts to force the diadem 
upon Caesar, but all the people applauding with loud 
cries when Caesar refused it. And this was strange, 
too, that while the people were willing to conduct 
themselves like the subjects of a king, they shunned 
the name of king as though it meant the abolition of 


1 Cf. the Caesar, lxii. 5; the Brutus, viii. 1. 
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their freedom. At last Caesar rose from the rostra 
in displeasure, and pulling back the toga from his 
throat cried out that any one who pleased might 
smite him there. The wreath, which had been hung 
upon one of his statues, certain tribunes of the 
people tore down. These men the people greeted 
with favouring cries and clapping of hands; but 
Caesar deprived them of their office.! 

XIII. This incident strengthened the party of 
Brutus and Cassius; and when they were taking 
count of the friends whom they could trust for their 
enterprise, they raised a question about Antony. 
The rest were for making him one of them, but 
Trebonius ‘opposed it. For, he said, while people 
were going out to meet Caesar on his return from 
Spain, Antony had travelled with him and shared his 
tent, and he had sounded him quietly and cautiously ; 
Antony had understood him, he said, but had not 
responded to his advances ; Antony had not, however, 
reported the conversation to Caesar, but had faith- 
fully kept silence about it. Upon this, the con- 
spirators again took counsel to kill Antony after they 
had slain Caesar; but Brutus prevented this, urging 
that the deed adventured in behalf of law and justice 
must be pure and free from injustice. But the con- 
spirators were afraid of Antony’s strength, and of the 
consideration which his office gave him, and there- 
fore appointed some of their number to look out for 
him, in order that, when Caesar entered the senate- 
chamber and their deed was about to be done, they 
might engage Antony outside in conversation about 
some urgent matter and detain him there. 


1 Cf. the Caesar, cha; ter Ixi. 
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«rd. Stephanus, 
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_ XIV. This was done as planned, and Caesar fell in 

the senate-chamber. At once, then, Antony put on 
the dress of a slave and hid himself. But when he 
learned that the conspirators were laying hands upon 
nobody, but were merely assembled together on the 
Capitol, he persuaded them to come down by giving 
them his son as hostage; moreover, he himself 
entertained Cassius, and Lepidus entertained Brutus. 
Besides, he called the senate together and spoke in 
favour of amnesty and a distribution of provinces 
among Brutus and Cassius and their partisans, and 
the senate ratified this proposal, and voted that no 
change should be made in what Caesar had done.! 
So Antony went out of the senate the most illustrious 
of men; for he was thought to have put an end to 
civil war, and to have handled matters involving great 
difficulty and extraordinary confusion in a most 
prudent and statesmanlike manner. 

From such considerations as these, however, he 
was soon shaken by the repute in which he stood 
with the multitude, and he had hopes that he would 
surely be first in the state if Brutus were overthrown. 
Now, it happened that when Caesar’s body was 
carried forth for burial, Antony pronounced the 
customary eulogy over it in the forum. And when 
he saw that the people were mightily swayed and 
charmed by his words, he mingled with his praises 
sorrow and indignation over the dreadful deed, and 
at the close of his speech shook on high the garments 
of the dead, all bloody and tattered by the swords as 
they were, called those who had wrought such work 
villains and murderers, and inspired his hearers with 


} Of. the Caesar, Ixvii, 4; the Brutus, xix. 3. 
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such rage that they heaped together benches and 
tables and burned Caesar’s body in the forum, and 
then, snatching the blazing faggots from the pyre, ran 
to the houses of the assassins and assaulted them. 

XV. On account of these things Brutus and his as- 
sociates left the city, the friends of Caesar united in 
support of Antony, and Caesar’s wife, Calpurnia, put- 
ting confidence in Antony, took most of the treasure 
from Caesar's house and put it in his charge; it 
amounted in all to four thousand talents. Antony 
received also the papers of Caesar, in which there 
were written memoranda of his decisions and de- 
crees ; and making insertions in these, he appointed 
many magistrates and many senators according to his 
own wishes. He also brought some men back from 
exile, and released others from prison, as though 
Caesar had decided upon all this. Wherefore the 
Romans in mockery called all such men Charonitae ;? 
for when put to the test they appealed to the memo- 
randa of the dead. And Antony managed every- 
thing else in autocratic fashion, being consul himself, 
and having his brothers .in office at the same time, 
Caius as praetor, and Lucius as tribune of the 
people. 

XVI. At this state of affairs the young Caesar came 
to Rome, a son of the dead Caesar’s niece, as has 
been said,’ who had been left heir to his property. 
He had been staying at Apollonia when Caesar was 
assassinated. The young man greeted Antony as his 
father’s friend, and reminded him of the moneys de- 
posited with him. For he was under obligation to 

1 Cf. the Cicero, xlii. 2 ff.; the Brutus, xx. 3. 

2 In Latin, Orcini, from Orcus, the god of the lower world, 


to whom the Greek Charon is made to correspond. | 
3- Chapter xi. 1. 
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give every Roman seventy-five drachmas, according 
to the terms of Caesar’s will. But Antony, at first 
despising him as a mere stripling, told him he was 
out of his senses, and that in his utter lack of good 
judgment and of friends he was taking up a crushing 
burden in the succession of Caesar. Aud when the 
‘ young man refused to listen to this, and demanded 
the moneys, Antony kept saying and doing many 
things to insult him. For instance, he opposed him 
in his canvass for a tribuneship, and when he at- 
tempted to dedicate a golden chair in honour of his 
father by adoption, according to a decree of the 
senate, Antony threatened to hale him off to prison 
unless he stopped trying to win popular favour. 
When, however, the young man made common cause 
with Cicero and all the other haters of Antony, and 
with their aid won the support of the senate, while he 
himself got the goodwill of the people and assembled 
the soldiers of Caesar from their colonies, then 
Antony was struck with fear and came to a conference 
with him on the Capitol, and they were reconciled. 

Afterwards, as he lay asleep that night, Antony 
had a strange vision. He thought, namely, that his 
right hand was smitten by a thunder-bolt. And 
after a few days a report fell upon his ears that the 
young Caesar was plotting against him. Caesar tried 
to make explanations, but did not succeed in convinc- 
ing Antony. So once more their hatred was in full 
career, and both were hurrying about Italy trying to 
bring into the field by large pay that part of the 
soldiery which was already settled in their colonies, 
and to get the start of one another in winning the 
support of that part which was still arrayed in 
arms. 
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XVII. But Cicero, who was the most influential 
man in the city, and was trying to incite everybody 
against Antony, persuaded the senate to vote him a 
public enemy, to send to Caesar the fasces and other 
insignia of a praetor, and to dispatch Pansa and Hirtius 
to drive Antony out of Italy. These men were consuls 
at that time, and in an engagement with Antony 
near the city of Mutina, at which Octavius Caesar was 
present and fought on their side, they conquered the 
enemy, but fell themselves.!_ Many difficulties befell 
Antony in his flight, the greatest of which was 
famine. But it was his nature to rise to his highest 
level when in an evil plight, and he was most like a 
good and true man when he was unfortunate. For it 
is a common trait in those whom some difficulty has 
laid low, that they perceive plainly what virtue is, but 
all have not the strength amid reverses to imitate 
what they admire and shun what they hate, nay, some 
are then even more prone to yield to their habits 
through weakness, and to let their judgment be 
shattered. Antony, however, was at this time an 
amazing example to his soldiers, after such a life of 
luxury and extravagance as he had led drinking foul 
water contentedly and eating wild fruits and roots. 
Bark also was eaten, we are told, and animals never 
tasted before were food for them as they crossed the 
Alps. 

XVIII. They were eager to fall in with the troops 
in those parts which Lepidus commanded, for he was 
thonght to be a friend of Antony, and through him 
had reaped much advantage from Caesar’s friendship. 
But when Antony came and encamped near by, he 
met with no tokens of friendliness, and therefore de- 


1 In 43 B.c. Cf. the Crcero, xlv. 3. 
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1 sobs Sefouévous Coraés and Bekker, after Reiske: defo- 
pévous with the MSS. 
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termined upon a bold stroke. His hair was unkempt, 
and his beard had been allowed to grow long ever 
Since his defeat, and putting on a dark garment he 
came up to the camp of Lepidus and began to 
speak. Many of the soldiers were melted at his 
appearance and moved by his words, so that Lepidus 
was alarmed and ordered the trumpets to sound all 
at once in order to prevent Antony from being heard. 
But the soldiers felt all the more pity for Antony, 
and held a secret parley with him, sending Laelius 
and Clodius to him in the garb of women of the 
camp. These urged Antony to attack their camp 
boldly ; for there were many, they said, who would 
welcome him and kill Lepidus, if he wished. But An- 
tony would not permit them to lay hands on Lepidus, 
and next day began to cross the river with his army. 
He himself was first to plunge in, and made his way 
towards the opposite bank, seeing already that many 
of the soldiers of Lepidus were stretching out their 
hands to him and tearing down their ramparts. After 
entering the camp and making himself master of 
everything, he treated Lepidus with the greatest 
kindness. Indeed, he embraced him and called him 
father; and though in fact he was in full control him- 
self, still he did not cease to preserve for Lepidus the 
name and the honour of imperator. This induced 
Munacius Plancus also to join him, who was encamped 
at no great distance with a considerable force. Thus 
raised again to great. power, he crossed the Alps and 
led into Italy with him seventeen legions of infantry 
and ten thousand horse. And besides these, he left to 
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guard Gaul six legions with Varius, one of his in- 
timates and boon companions, who was surnamed 
Cotylon. 

XIX. Now, Octavius Caesar no longer held with 
Cicero, because he saw that Cicero was devoted to 
liberty, and he sent his friends to Antony with 
an invitation to come to terms. So the three men 
came together on a small island in the midst of 
a river,! and there held conference for three 
days. All other matters were easily agreed upon, 
and they divided up the whole empire among 
themselves as though it were an ancestral in- 
heritance; but the dispute about the men who 
were to be put to death gave them the greatest 
trouble. Each demanded the privilege of slaying 
his enemies and saving his kinsmen. But at last 
their wrath against’ those whom they hated led them 
to abandon both the honour due to their kinsmen 
and the goodwill due to their friends, and Caesar 
gave up Cicero to Antony, while Antony gave up 
to him Lucius Caesar, who was Antony’s uncle on 
the mother’s side. Lepidus also was permitted to 
put to death Paulus his brother; although some say 
that Lepidus gave up Paulus to Antony and Caesar, 
who demanded his death. Nothing, in my opinion, 
could be more savage or cruel than this exchange. 
For by this barter of murder for murder they put to 
death those whom they surrendered just as truly as 
those whom they seized; but their injustice was 
greater towards their friends, whom they slew without 
so much as hating them. 

XX. To complete this reconciliation, then, the 
soldiers surrounded them and demanded that Caesar 


1 Cf. the Cicero, xlvi. 3. 
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’ should also cement the friendship by a marriage, and 
should take to wife Clodia, a daighter of Antony’s 
wife Fulvia. After this also had been agreed upon, 
three hundred men were proscribed and put to death 
by them; moreover, after Cicero had been butchered, 
Antony ordered his head to be cut off, and that right 
hand with which Cicero had written the speeches 
against him.! When they were brought to him, he 
gazed upon them exultantly, laughing aloud for joy 
many times; then, when he was sated, he ordered 
them to be placed on the rostra in the forum, 
just as though he were putting insult upon the 
dead, and not rather making a display of his own 
insolence in good fortune and abuse of power. His 
uncle, Lucius Caesar, being sought for and pursued, 
took refuge with his sister. She, when the execu- 
tioners were at hand and trying to force their way 
into her chamber, stood in the doorway, spread out 
her arms, and cried repeatedly: “Ye shall not slay 
Lucius Caesar unless ye first slay me, the mother of 
your imperator.”” By such behaviour, then, she got 
her brother out of the way and saved his life. 

XXI. Now, for the most part, the government of 
the triumvirate was odious to the Romans; and 
Antony bore most of the blame, since he was older 
than Caesar, more powerful than Lepidus, and threw 
himself once more into his old life of pleasure and 
dissipation as soon as he had shaken off some of his 
troubles. And to his general ill-repute there was 
added the great hatred caused by the house in which 
he dwelt. It had been that of Pompey the Great, a 
man no less admired for sobriety and for the orderly 
and democratic disposition of his life than because of 


1 Cf. the Cicero, xlviii. 4. 
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his three triumphs. Men were distressed, therefore, 
to see the house closed for the most part against 
commanders, magistrates, and ambassadors, who 
were thrust with insolence from its doors, and filled 
instead with mimes, jugglers,.and drunken flatterers, 
on whom were squandered the greater part of the 
moneys got in the most violent and cruel manner. 
For the triumvirate not only sold the properties 
of those whom they slew, bringing false charges 
against their wives and kindred, while they set on 
foot every kind of taxation, but learning that there 
were deposits with the Vestal Virgins made by both 
strangers and citizens, they went and took them. 
And since nothing was sufficient for Antony, Caesar 
demanded to share the moneys with him. They 
shared the army also, and both led their forces into 
Macedonia against Brutus and Cassius, entrusting 
Rome to Lepidus. 

XXII. However, after they had crossed the sea, 
taken up war, and encamped near the enemy, 
Antony being opposed to Cassius, and Caesar to 
Brutus, ‘no great achievements were performed by 
Caesar, but it was Antony who was everywhere 
victorious and successful. In the first battle, at 
least, Caesar was overwhelmingly defeated by Brutus, 
lost his camp, and narrowly escaped his pursuers by 
secret flight; although he himself says in his Memoirs 
that he withdrew before the battle in consequence of 
a friend’s dream. But Antony conquered Cassius ; 
although some write that Antony was not present in 
the battle, but came up after the battle when his 
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men were already in pursuit. Cassius, at his own 
request and command, was killed by Pindar, one ot 
his trusty freedmen; for Cassius was not aware that 
Brutus was victorious. After a few days had inter- 
vened, a second battle was fought, and Brutus, being 
defeated, slew himself; but Antony won the greater 
credit for the victory, since, indeed, Caesar was sick. 
And as he stood beside the dead body of Brutus, 
Antony chided him a little for the death of his 
brother Caius, whom Brutus had executed in Mace- 
donia to avenge Cicero, and declaring that Hortensius 
was more to blame than Brutus for his brother's 
" murder, he ordered Hortensius to be slaughtered on 
his brother’s tomb; but over Brutus he cast his own 
purple cloak, which was of great value, and ordered 
one of his own freedmen to see to the burial of the 
body. And learning afterwards that this fellow had 
not burned the purple cloak with the body of Brutus, 
and had purloined much of what had been devoted 
to the burial, he put him to death. 

XXIII. After this, Caesar repaired to Rome, since 
it was thought that he would not live long in 
consequence of his illness; but Antony, that he 
might levy money in all the eastern provinces, made 
his way into Greece with a large army ; for since the - 
triumvirate had promised every one of their soldiers 
five hundred drachmas, they required a more vigorous 
policy in raising money and collecting tributes. 
Toward the Greeks, then, Antony conducted himself 
without rudeness or offence, at least in the beginning, 
nay, he indulged his fondness for amusement by 
listening to literary discussions and by witnessing 
games and religious rites. In his judicial decisions 
also he was reasonable, and delighted to be called a 
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Philhellene, and still more to be addressed as Phil- 
athenian, and he gave the city very many gifts. But 
when the Megarians wished to show him something 
fine to rival Athens, and thought that he ought to 
see their senate-house, he went up and took a view 
of it; and when they asked him what he thought of 
it, “It is small,” he said, “but rotten.” He also 
had measurements taken of the temple of Pythian 
Apollo, with the purpose of completing it; indeed, 
he promised as much to the senate. 

XXIV. But presently he left Lucius Censorinus in 
charge of Greece, and crossing over into Asia! laid 
hands on the wealth that was there. Kings would 
come often to his doors, and wives of kings, vying 
with one another in their gifts and their beauty, 
would yield up their honour for his pleasure; and 
while at Rome Caesar was wearing himself out in 
civil strifes and wars, Antony himself was enjoying 
abundant peace and leisure, and was swept back by 
his passions into his wonted mode of life. Lute- 
players like Anaxenor, flute-players like Xanthus, 
one Metrodorus, a dancer, and such other rabble of 
Asiatic performers, who surpassed in impudence and 
effrontery the pests from Italy, poured like a flood 
into his quarters and held sway there. It was 
past all endurance that everything was devoted to 
these extravagances. For all Asia, like the famous 
city of Sophocles,? “ was filled alike with incense- 
offerings, 


Alike with paeans, too, and voice of heavy groans.” 


At any rate, when Antony made his entry into 
Ephesus, women arrayed like Bacchus, and men and 
1 In 41 B.c. * Thebes, in the Oedipus Rez, 4. 
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boys like Satyrs and Pans, led the way before him, 
and the city was full of ivy and thyrsus-wands and 
harps and pipes and flutes, the people hailing him as 
Dionysus Giver of Joy and Beneficent. For he was 
such, undoubtedly, to some; but to the greater part 
he was Dionysus Carnivorous and Savage. For he 
took their property from well-born men and bestowed 
it on flatterers and scoundrels. From many, too, who 
were actually alive, mén got their property by asking 
him for it on the plea that the owners were dead. 
The house of a man of Magnesia he gave to a cook, 
who, as we are told, had won reputation by a single 
supper. But finally, when he was imposing a second 
contribution on the cities, Hybreas, speaking in 
behalf of Asia, plucked up courage to say this: 
“Tf thou canst take a contribution twice in one year, 
thou hast power also to make summer for us twice, 
and harvest-time twice.” These words were rhe- 
- torical, it is true, and not unpleasant for the high 
spirit of Antony ; but the speaker added in plain and 
bold words that Asia had given him two hundred 
thousand talents; “If,” said he, “thou hast not 
received this money, demand it from those who took 
it; but if thou didst receive it, and hast it not, we 
are undone.” This speech made a powerful im- 
pression upon Antony ; for he was ignorant of most 
that was going on, not so much because he was of 
an easy disposition, as because he was simple enough 
to trust those about him. 

For there was simplicity in his nature, and slow- 
ness of perception, though when he did perceive his 
errors he showed keen repentance, and made full 
acknowledgement to the very men who had been 
unfairly dealt with, and there was largeness both in 
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his restitution to the wronged and in his punishment 
of the wrong-doers. Yet he was thought to exceed 
due bounds more in conferring favours than in in- 
flicting punishments. And his wantonness in mirth 
and jest carried its own remedy with ih For a man 
might pay back his jests and insolénce, and he 
delighted in being laughed at no less than in laughing 
at others, And this vitiated most of his undertakings. 
For he could not believe that those who used _ bold 
speech in jest could flatter him in earnest, and so 
was easily captivated by their praises, not knowing 
that some men would mingle bold speech, like a 
piquant sauce, with flattery, and thus would take 
away from flattery its cloying character. Such men 
would use their bold babbling over the cups to make 
their submissive yielding in matters of business seem 
to be the way, not of those who associate with a 
man merely to please him, but of those who are 
vanquished by superior wisdom. 

XXV. Such, then, was the nature of Antony, 
where now as a crowning evil his love for Cleo- 
patra supervened, roused and drove to frenzy many - 
of the passions that were still hidden and quiescent 
in him, and dissipated and destroyed whatever good 
and saving qualities still offered resistance. And he 
was taken captive in this manner. As he was 
getting ready for the Parthian war, he sent to 
Cleopatra, ordering her to meet him in Cilicia in 
order to make answer to the charges made against 
her of raising and giving to Cassius much money 
for the war. But Dellius, Antony's messenger, 
when he saw how Cleopatra looked, and noticed her 
subtlety and cleverness in conversation, at once 
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perceived that Antony would not so much as think 
of doing such a woman any harm, but that she 
would have the greatest influence with him. He 
therefore resorted to flattery and tried to induce 
the Egyptian to go to Cilicia “ decked out in fine 
array ’’} (as Homer would say), and not to be afraid | 
of Antony, who was the most agreeable and humane 
of commanders. She was persuaded by Dellius, and 
judging by the proofs which she had had before this 
of the effect of her beauty upon Caius Caesar and 
Gnaeus the son of Pompey, she had hopes that she 
would more easily bring Antony to her feet. - For 
Caesar and Pompey had known her when she was 
still a girl and inexperienced in affairs, but she was 
going to visit Antony at the very time when women 
have most brilliant beauty and are at the acme of 
intellectual power. Therefore she provided herself 
with many gifts, much money, and such ornaments 
as her high position and prosperous kingdom made 
it natural for her to take; but she went putting her 
greatest confidence in herself, and in the charms and 
sorceries of her own person. | 

XXVI. Though she received many letters of 
summons both from Antony himself and from his 
friends, she so despised and laughed the man to 
scorn as to sail up the river Cydnus in a barge with 
gilded poop, its sails spread purple, its rowers urging 
it on with silver oars to the sound of the flute blended 
with pipes and lutes. She herself reclined beneath 
a canopy spangled with gold, adorned like Venus in 
a painting, while boys like Loves in paintings stood 
on either side and fanned her. Likewise also the 


1 Iliad, xiv. 162, of Hera, decking herself for a meeting 
with Zeus. 
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fairest of her serving-maidens, attired like Nereids and 
Graces, were stationed, some at the rudder-sweeps, and 
. others at the reefing-ropes. Wondrous odours from 
countless incense-offerings diffused themselves along 
the river-banks.. Of the inhabitants, some accom- 
panied her on either bank of the river from its very 
mouth, while others went down from the city to be- 
hold the sight. The throng in the market-place 
gradually streamed away, until at last Antony him- 
self, seated on his tribunal, was left alone. And a 
rumour spread on every hand that Venus was come 
to revel with Bacchus for the good of Asia. 

Antony sent, therefore, and invited her to supper ; 
but she thought it meet that he should rather come 
to her. At once, then, wishing to display his com- 
placency and friendly feelings, Antony obeyed and 
went. He found there a preparation that beggared 
description, but was most amazed at the multitude of 
lights. For, as we are told, so many of these were 
let down and displayed on all sides at once, and they 
were arranged and ordered with so many inclinations 
and adjustments to each other in the form of rect- 
angles and circles, that few sights were so beautiful 
or so worthy to be seen as this. 

XXVII. On the following day Antony feasted her 
in his turn, and was ambitious to surpass her splendour 
and elegance, but in both regards he was left behind, 
and vanquished in these very points, and was first to 
rail at the meagreness and rusticity of his own arrange- 
ments, Cleopatra observed in the jests of Antony 
much of the soldier and the common man, and 
adopted this manner also towards him, without re- 
straint now, and boldly. For her beauty, as we are 
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told, was in itself not altogether incomparable, nor 
such as to strike those who saw her; but converse 
with her had an irresistible charm, and her presence, 
combined with the persuasiveness of her discourse 
and the character which was somehow diffused about 
her behaviour towards others, had something stimu- 
lating about it. There was sweetness also in the 
tones of her voice ; and her tongue, like an instrument 
of many strings, she could readily turn to what- 
ever language she pleased, so that in her interviews 
with Barbarians she very seldom had need of an 
interpreter, but made her replies to most of them: 
herself and unassisted, whether they were Ethiopians, 
Troglodytes, Hebrews, Arabians, Syrians, Medes or 
Parthians. Nay, it is said that she knew the speech 
of many other peoples also, although the kings of 
Egypt before her had not even made an effort to 
learn the native language, and some actually gave 
up their Macedonian dialect. 

XXVIII. Accordingly, she made such booty of 
Antony that, while Fulvia his wife was carrying on 
war at Rome with Caesar in defence of her husband’s 
interests, and while a Parthian army was hovering 
about Mesopotamia (over this country the generals of 
the king had appointed Labienus Parthian com- 
mander-in-chief, and were about to invade Syria), he 
suffered her to hurry him off to Alexandria. There, 
indulging in the sports and diversions of a young 
man of leisure, he squandered and spent upon plea- 
sures that which Antiphon calls the most costly out- 
lay, namely, time. For they had an association 
called The Inimitable Livers, and every day they 
feasted one another, making their expenditures of 
incredible profusion. At any rate, Philotas, the 
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physician of Amphissa, used to tell my grandfather, 
Lamprias, that he was in Alexandria at this time, 
studying his profession, and that having got well 
acquainted with one of the royal cooks, he was easily 
persuaded by him (young man that he was) to take 
a view of the extravagant preparations for a royal 
supper. Accordingly, he was introduced into the 
kitchen, and when he saw all the other provisions in 
great abundance, and eight wild boars a-roasting, he 
expressed his amazement at what must be the 
number of the guests. But the cook burst out laugh- 
ing and said: “ The guests are not many, only about 
twelve ; but everything that is set before them must 
be at perfection, and this an instant of time reduces. 
For it might happen that Antony would ask for 
supper immediately, and after a little while, perhaps, 
would postpone it and call for a cup of wine, or en- 
gage in conversation with some one. Wherefore,’ 
he said, “not one, but many suppers are arranged ; 
for the precise time is hard to hit.” This tale, then, 
Philotas used to tell; and he said also that as time 
went on he became one of the medical attendants of 
Antony’s oldest son, whom he had of Fulvia, and 
that he usually supped with him at his house in com- 
pany with the rest of his comrades, when the young 
man did not sup with his father. Accordingly, on 
one occasion, as a physician was making too bold and 
giving much annoyance to them as they supped, 
Philotas stopped his mouth with some such sophism 
as this: “To the patient who is somewhat feverish 
cold water must be given; but everyone who has a 
fever is somewhat feverish; therefore to everyone 
who has a fever cold water should be given.” The 
fellow was confounded and put to silence, whereat 
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Antony’s son was delighted and said with a laugh: 
« All this 1 bestow upon thee, Philotas,” pointing to 
a table covered with a great many large beakers. 
Philotas acknowleded his good intentions, but was 
far from supposing that a boy so young had the power 
to give away so much. After a little while, however, 
one of the slaves brought the beakers to him in a 
sack, and bade him put his seal upon it. And when 
Philotas protested and was afraid to take them, 
“You miserable man,” said the fellow, “ why hesi- 
tate? Don’t you know that the giver is the son of 
Antony, and that he has the right to bestow so many 
golden vessels? However, take my advice and ex- 
change them all with us for money ; since perchance 
the boy’s father might miss some of the vessels, which 
are of ancient workmanship and highly valued for their 
art.”” Such details, then, my grandfather used to tell 
me, Philotas would recount at every opportunity. 
XXIX. But Cleopatra, distributing her flattery, 
not into the four forms of which Plato speaks,! but 
into many, and ever contributing some fresh delight 
and charm to Antony’s hours of seriousness or mirth, 
kept him in constant tutelage, and released him 
neither night nor day. She played at dice with 
him, drank with him, hunted with him, and watched 
him as he exercised himself in arms; and when 
by night he would station himself at the doors 
or windows of the common folk and scoff at those 
within, she would go with him on his round 
of mad follies, wearing the garb of a serving maiden, 
For Antony also would try to array himself like a 
servant. Therefore he always reaped a harvest of 
abuse, and often of blows, before coming back 


1 Gorgias, p. 464. 
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home; though most people suspected who he was. 
However, the Alexandrians took delight in his coarse 
wit, and joined in his amusements in their graceful 
and cultivated way; they liked him, and said that he 
used the tragic mask with the Romans, but the 
comic mask with them. 

Now, to recount the greater part of his boyish 
pranks would be great nonsense. One instance will 
suffice. He was fishing once, and had bad luck, and 
was vexed at it because Cleopatra was there to see. 
He therefore ordered his fishermen to dive down 
and secretly fasten to his hook some fish that had 
been previously caught, and pulled up two or three 
of them. But the Egyptian saw through the trick, 
and pretending to admire her lover’s skill, told her 
friends about it, and invited them to be spectators 
of it on the following day. So great numbers of 
them got into the fishing boats, and when Antony 
had let down his line, she ordered one of her own 
attendants to get the start of him by swimming to 
his hook and fastening on it a salted Pontic herring. 
Antony thought he had caught something, and pulled 
it up, whereupon there was great laughter, as was 
natural, and Cleopatra said: “Imperator, hand over 
thy fishing-rod to the fishermen of Pharos and Cano- 
pus; thy sport is the hunting of cities, realms, and 
continents.” 

XXX. While Antony was indulging in such 
triles and youthful follies, he was surprised by 
reports from two quarters: one from Rome, that 
Lucius his brother and Fulvia his wife had _ first 
quarrelled with one another, and then had waged 
war with Octavius Caesar, but had lost their cause 
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and were in flight from Italy; and another, not 
a whit more agreeable than this, that Labienus at 
the head of the Parthians was subduing Asia from 
the Euphrates and Syria as far as Lydia and Ionia. 
At last, then, like a man roused from sleep after 
a deep debauch, he set out to oppose the Par- 
thians, and advanced as far as Phoenicia;! but on 
receiving from Fulvia a letter full of lamentations, 
he turned his course towards Italy, at the head of 
two hundred ships. On the voyage, however, he 
picked up his friends who were in flight from Italy, 
and learned from them that Fulvia had been to 
blame for the war, being naturally a meddlesome and 
headstrong woman, and hoping to draw Antony 
away from Cleopatra in case there should be a dis- 
turbance in Italy. It happened, too, that Fulvia, 
who was sailing to meet him, fell sick and died at 
Sicyon. Therefore there was even more opportunity 
for a reconciliation with Caesar. For when Antony 
reached Italy, and Caesar manifestly intended to 
make no charges against him, and Antony himself 
was ready to put upon Fulvia the blame for whatever: 
was charged against himself, the friends of the two 
men would not permit any examination of the proffered 
excuse, but reconciled them, and divided up the em- 
pire, making the Ionian sea a boundary, and assigning 
the East to Antony, and the West to Caesar; they also 
permitted Lepidus to have Africa, and arranged that, 
when they did not wish for the office themselves, the 
friends of each should have the consulship by turns. 
XXXI. These arrangements were thought to be 
fair, but they needed a stronger security, and this 
security Fortune offered. Octavia was a sister of 
Caesar, older than he, though not by the same 


1 Towards the end of the year. 40 B.c. 
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mother; for shé was the child of Ancharia, but he, 
by a later marriage, of Atia. Caesar was exceed- 
ingly fond of his sister,“-who was, as the saying is, 
a wonder of a woman. Her husband, Caius Mar- 
cellus, had died a short time before, and she was 
a widow. Antony, too, now that Fulvia was gone, 
was held to be a widower, although he did not 
deny his relations with Cleopatra; he would not 
admit, however, that she was his wife, and in this 

~matter his reason was still battling with his love for 
the Egyptian. Everybody tried to bring about this 
marriage. For they hoped that Octavia, who, besides 
her great beauty, had intelligence and dignity, when 
united to Antony and beloved by him, as such a 
woman naturally must be, would restore harmony and 
be their complete salvation. Accordingly, when both 
men were agreed, they went up to Rome and cele- 
brated Octavia’s marriage, although the law did not 
permit a woman to marry before her husband had 
been dead ten months. In this case, however, the 
senate passed a decree remitting the restriction in 
time. 

XXXII. Now, Sextus Pompeius was holding Sicily, 
was ravaging Italy, and, with his numerous piratical 
ships under the command of Menas the corsair and 
Menecrates, had made the sea unsafe for sailors. 
But he was thought to be kindly disposed towards 
Antony, since he had given refuge to Antony’s 
mother when she fled from Rome with Fulvia, and 
so it was decided to make terms with him. The 
men met at the promontory and mole of Misenum, 
near which Pompey’s fleet lay at anchor and the 
forces of Antony and Caesar were drawn up. After 
it had been agreed that Pompey should have 
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Sardinia and Sicily, should keep the sea clear of 
robbers, and should send up to Rome a stipulated 
amount of grain, they invited one another to supper. 
Lots were cast, and it was the lot of Pompey to 
entertain the others first. And when Antony asked 
him where the supper would be held, “ There,’ said 
he, pointing to his admiral’s ship with its six banks 
of oars, “for this is the ancestral house that is left 
to Pompey.”’ This he said by way of reproach to An- 
tony, who was now occupying the house which had 
belonged to the elder Pompey. So he brought his 
ship to anchor, made a sort of bridge on which to 
cross to it from the-headland, and gave his guests a 
hearty welcome on board. When their good fellow- 
ship was at its height and the jokes about Antony 
and Cleopatra were in full career, Menas the pirate 
came up to Pompey and said, so that the others 
could not hear, “Shall I cut the ship’s cables and 
make thee master, not of Sicily and Sardinia, but of 
the whole Roman empire?’’ Pompey, on hearing 
this, communed with himself a little while, and then 
said: ‘ Menas, you ought to have done this without 
speaking to me about it beforehand ; but now let us 
be satisfied with things as they are ; for perjury is not 
my way.” Pompey, then, after being feasted in his 
turn by Antony and Caesar, sailed back to Sicily. 
XXXIII. After this settlement, Antony sent Ven- 
tidius on ahead into Asia to oppose the further progress 
of the Parthians, while he himself, as a favour to 
Caesar, was appointed to the priesthood of the elder 
Caesar ;1 everything else also of the most important 
political nature they transacted together and in a 
friendly spirit. But their competitive diversions gave 


1 That is, he was made Pontifex Maximus. 
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Antony annoyance, because he always came off with 
less than Caesar. Now, there was with him a seer 
from Egypt, one of those who cast nativities. This 
man, either as a favour to Cleopatra, or dealing truly 
with Antony, used frank language with him, saying 
that his fortune, though most great and splendid, 
was obscured by that of Caesar; and he advised 
Antony to put as much distance as possible between 
himself and that young man. “For thy guardian 
genius,” said he, “is afraid of his; and though it 
has a spirited and lofty mien when it is by itself, 
when his comes near, thine is cowed and humbled by 
it.” And indeed events seemed to testify in favour of 
the Egyptian. For we are told that whenever, by 
way of diversion, lots were cast or dice thrown to 
decide matters in which they were engaged, Antony 
came off worsted. They would often match cocks, 
and often fighting quails, and Caesar's would always 
be victorious. 

At all this Antony was annoyed, though he did not 
show it, and giving rather more heed now to the 
Egyptian, he departed from Italy, after putting his 
private affairs in the hands of Caesar; and he took 
Octavia with him as far as Greece (she had borne 
him a daughter). It was while he was spending the 
winter at Athens that word was brought to him of 
the first successes of Ventidius, who had conquered 
the Parthians in battle and slain Labienus, as well 
as Pharnapates, the most capable general of King 
Hyrodes. To celebrate this victory Antony feasted 
the Greeks, and acted as gymnasiarch for the Athen- 
ians. He left at home the insignia of his command, 
and went forth carrying the wands of a gymnasiarch, 
in a Greek robe and white shoes, and he would take 
the young combatants by the neck and part them. 
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XXXIV. When he was about to go forth to the 
war, he took a wreath from the sacred olive-tree,! 
and, in: obedience to a certain oracle, filled a vessel 
with water from the Clepsydra? and carried it with 
him. In the meantime Pacorus, the king’s son, 
advanced again with a large army of Parthians 
against Syria; but Ventidius engaged and routed 
him in Cyrrhestica, and slew great numbers of his 
men.’ Pacorus fell among the first. This exploit, 
which became one of the most celebrated, gave the 
Romans full satisfaction for the disaster under Crassus, 
and shut the Parthians up again within the bounds 
of Media and Mesopotamia, after they had been 
utterly defeated in three successive battles. Ven- 
tidius, however, decided not to pursue the Parth- 
ians further, because he feared the jealousy of 
Antony; but he attacked and subdued the peoples 
which had revolted from Rome, and besieged Antio- 
chus of Commagené in the city of Samosata. When 
Antiochus proposed to pay a thousand talents and 
obey the behests of Antony, Ventidius ordered him 
to send his proposal to Antony, who had now advanced 
into the neighbourhood, and would not permit Ven- 
tidius to make peace with Antiochus. He insisted 
that this one exploit at least should bear his own 
name, and that not all the successes should be due 
to Ventidius. But the siege was protracted, and the — 
besieged, since they despaired of coming to terms, 
betook themselves to a vigorous defence. Antony 
could therefore accomplish nothing, and feeling 
ashamed arid repentant, was glad to make peace with 

1 In the Erechtheium, on the Acropolis. 

2 A sacred spring just below the ancient portal of the 
Acropolis (Pausanias, i. 28, 4). 
8 In 38 B.c. See the Crassus, xxxiii. 5, with the note. 
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Antiochus on his payment of three hundred talents. 
After settling some trivial matters in Syria, he 
returned to Athens, and sent Ventidius home, with 
becoming honours, to enjoy his triumph. 

Ventidius is the only man up to the present time 
who ever celebrated a triumph over the Parthians. 
He was a man of lowly birth, but his friendship with 
Antony bore fruit for him in opportunities to perform 
great deeds. Of these opportunities he made the 
best use, and so confirmed what was generally said of 
Antony and Caesar, namely, that they were more 
successful in campaigns conducted by others than by 
themselves. For Sossius, Antony's general, effected 
much in Syria, and Canidius, who was left by Antony 
in Armenia, conquered that people, as well as the 
kings of the Iberians and Albanians, and advanced 
as far as the Caucasus. Consequently the name and 
fame of Antony’s power waxed great among the 
Barbarians. 

XXXV. But Antony himself, once more irritated 
against Caesar by certain calumnies, sailed with three 
hundred ships for Italy; and when the people of 
Brundisium would not receive his armament, he 
coasted along to Tarentum. Here he sent Octavia, 
who had sailed with him from Greece, at her own 
request, to her brother. She was with child, and 
had already borne Antony two daughters. Octavia 
met Caesar on the way, and after winning over his 
friends Agrippa and Maecenas, urged him with many 
prayers and many entreaties not to permit her, after 
being a most happy, to become a most wretched 
woman. For now, she said, the eyes of all men were 
drawn to her as the wife of one imperator and the 
sister of another: “ But if,’’ she said, “the worse 
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should prevail and there should be war between you, 
one of you, it is uncertain which, is destined to con- 
quer, and one to be conquered, but my lot in either 
case will be one of misery.”” Caesar was overcome 
by these words, and came in a peaceful manner to 
Tarentum. Then the inhabitants beheld a most noble 
spectacle—a large army on land inactive, and many 
ships lying quietly off shore, while the commanders 
and their friends met one another with friendly 
greetings. Antony entertained Caesar first, who con- 
sented to it for his sister’s sake. And after it had 
been agreed that Caesar should give to Antony two 
legions for his Parthian war, and Antony to Caesar 
one hundred bronze-beaked galleys, Octavia, inde- 
pendently of this agreement, obtained twenty light 
sailing craft from her husband for her brother, and 
one thousand soldiers from her brother for her 
husband. Thus they separated, and Caesar at once 
engaged in the war against Pompey, being ambitious 
to get Sicily, while Antony, after putting Octavia in 
Caesar's charge, together with his children by her 
and Fulvia, crossed over into Asia. 

XXXVI. But the dire evil which had been slumber- 
ing for along time, namely, his passion for Cleopatra, 
which men thought had been charmed away and 
lulled to rest by better considerations, blazed up 
again with renewed power as he drew near to Syria. 
And finally, like the stubborn and unmanageable beast 
of the soul, of which Plato speaks,! he spurned away 
all saving and noble counsels and sent Fontéius 
Capito to bring Cledpatra to Syria. And when she 
was come, he made her a present of no slight or 
insignificant addition to her dominions, namely, 


1 Cf. Phaedrus, 254 a, 
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Phoenicia, Coele Syria, Cyprus, and a large part of 
Cilicia ; and still further, the balsam-producing part 
of Judaea, and all that part of Arabia Nabataea 
which slopes toward the outer sea. These gifts par- 
ticularly annoyed the Romans. And yet he made 
presents to many private persons of tetrarchies and 
realms of great peoples, and he deprived many 
monarchs of their kingdoms, as, for instance, Anti- 
_gonus the Jew, whom he brought forth and be- 
headed, though no other king before him had been 
so punished. But the shamefulness of the honours 
conferred upon Cleopatra gave most offence. And 
he heightened the scandal by acknowledging his 
two children by her, and calling one Alexander 
and the other Cleopatra, with the surname for the 
first of Sun, and for the other of Moon. However, 
since he was an adept at putting a good face upon 
shameful deeds, he used to say that the greatness 
of the Roman empire was made manifest, not by 
what the Romans received, but by what they be- 
stowed ; and that noble families were extended by 
the successive begettings of many kings. In_ this 
way, at any rate, he said, his own progenitor was 
' begotten by Heracles, who did not confine his 
succession to a single womb, nor stand in awe of 
laws like Solon’s for the regulation of conception, 
but gave free course to nature, and left behind 
him the beginnings and foundations of many 
families. 

XXXVII. And now Phraates put Hyrodes his 
father to death and took possession of his kingdom,} 
other Parthians ran away in great numbers, and par- 
ticularly Monaeses, a man of distinction and power, 


1In 36 B.c. Cf. the Crasaus, xxxiii. 5. 
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who came in flight to Antony. Antony likened the 
fortunes of the fugitive to those of Themistocles,! 
compared his own abundant resources and magnan- 
imity to those of the Persian kings, and gave him 
three cities, Larissa, Arethusa, and Hierapolis, which 
-used to be called Bambycé. But when the Parthian 
king made an offer of friendship to Monaeses, Antony 
gladly sent Monaeses back to him, determined to 
deceive Phraates with a prospect of peace, and de- 
manding back the standards captured in the campaign 
of Crassus, together with such of his men as still 
survived. Antony himself, however, after sending 
Cleopatra back to Egypt, proceeded through Arabia 
and Armenia to the place where his forces were 
assembled, together with those of the allied kings. 
These kings were very many in number, but the 
greatest of them all was Artavasdes, king of Armenia, 
who furnished six thousand horse and seven thousand 
foot. Here Antony reviewed his army. There were, 
of the Romans themselves, sixty thousand foot- 
soldiers, together with the cavalry classed as Roman, 
namely, ten thousand Iberians and Celts; of the 
other nations there were thirty thousand, counting 
alike horsemen and light-armed troops. 

And yet we are told that all this preparation and 
power, which terrified even the Indians beyond 
Bactria and made all Asia quiver, was made of no 
avail to Antony by reason of Cleopatra. For so eager 
was he to spend the winter with her that he began 
the war before the proper time, and managed every- 
thing confusedly. He was not master of his own 
faculties, but, as if he were under the influence of 
certain drugs or of magic rites, was ever looking 


1 See the T’hemistocles, xxix. 7. 
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eagerly towards her, and thinking more of his speedy 
return than of conquering the enemy. 

XXXVIII. In the first place, then, though he . 
ought to have spent the winter in Armenia and to 
have given his army rest, worn out as it was by a 
march of eight thousand furlongs, and to have occu- 
pied Media at the opening of spring, before the 
Parthians had left their winter quarters, he could 
not hold out that length of time, but led his army 
on, taking Armenia on his left, and skirting Atro- 
patené, which country he ravaged. Secondly, his 
engines necessary for siege operations were carried 
along on three hundred waggons, and among them 
was a battering ram eighty feet long. Not one of 
these, if destroyed, could be replaced in time to be 
of use, because the upper country produced only 
wood of insufficient length and hardness. Neverthe- 
less, in his haste, he left these behind him, on the 
’ ground that they retarded his speed, setting a con- 
siderable guard under the command of Statianus 
over the waggons, while he himself laid siege to 
Phraata, a large city, in which were the wives and 
children of the:king of Media. But the exigencies 
of the case at once proved what a mistake he had 
made in leaving behind him his engines, and coming 
to close quarters he began to build a mound against 
the city, which rose slowly and with much labour. 
In the meantime, however, Phraates came down with a 
great army, and when he heard that the waggons 
carrying the engines had been left behind, he sent a 
large number of his horsemen against them. By 
these Statianus was surrounded and slain himself, 
and ten thousand of his men were slain with him. 
Moreover, the Barbarians captured the engines and 
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destroyed them. They also took a great number 
of prisoners, among whom was Polemon the king. 
XXXIX. This calamity naturally distressed all the 
followers of Antony, for they had received an unex- 
pected blow at the outset; besides, Artavasdes, the 
king of Armenia, despairing of the Roman cause, 
took his own forces and went off, although he had 
been the chief cause of the war. And now the 
Parthians presented themselves to the besiegers in 
brilliant array, and threatened them _insultingly. 
Antony, therefore, not wishing that the inactivity of 
his army should confirm and increase among them 
consternation and dejection, took ten legions and 
three praetorian cohorts of men-at-arms, together 
with all his cavalry, and led them out to forage, 
thinking that in this way the enemy would best be 
drawn into a pitched battle. After advancing a 
single day’s march, he saw that the Parthians were 
enveloping him and seeking to attack him on the 
march. He therefore displayed the signal for battle 
in his camp, and after taking down his tents, as 
though his purpose was not to fight but to withdraw, 
he marched along past the line of the Barbarians, 
which was crescent-shaped. But he had given orders 
that when the first ranks of the enemy should appear 
to be within reach of his legionaries, the cavalry 
should charge upon them. To the Parthians in 
their parallel array, the discipline of the Romans 
seemed to beggar description, and they watched 
them marching past at equal distances from one 
another, without confusion, and in silence, brandish- 
ing their javelins. But when the signal was given, and 
the Roman horsemen wheeled about and rode down 
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upon them with loud shouts, they did indeed receive 
their onset and repel them, although their foes were 
at once too close for them to use their arrows ; when, 
however, the legionaries joined in the charge, with 
shouts and clashing of weapons, the horses of the 
Parthians took fright and gave way, and the Parthians 
fled without coming to close quarters. 

Antony pressed hard upon them in pursuit, and 
had great hopes that he had finished the whole war, 
or the greater part of it, in that one battle. His 
infantry kept up the pursuit for fifty furlongs, and 
his cavalry for thrice that distance; and yet when 
he took count of those of the enemy who had 
fallen or had been captured, he found only thirty 
prisoners and eighty dead bodies. Despondency 
and despair therefore fell upon all; they thought 
it a terrible thing that when victorious they had 
killed so few, and when vanquished they were 
to be robbed of so many men as they had lost at 
the waggons. On the following day they packed 
up and started on the road to Phraata and their 
camp. As they marched they met, first a few of the 
enemy, then more: of them, and finally the whole 
body, which, as though unconquered and fresh, chal- 
lenged and attacked them from every side; but 
at last, with difficulty and much labour, they got 
safely to their camp. Then the Medes made a sally 
against their mound and put its defenders to flight. 
At this Antony was enraged, and visited those who 
had played the coward with what is called decima- 
tion. That is, he divided the whole number of them 
into tens, and put to death that one from each ten | 
upon whom the lot fell.1 For the rest he ordered 
rations of barley instead.of wheat. 


1 See the Crassus, x. 2. 227 
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XL. The war was full of hardship for both sides, 
and its future course was still more to be dreaded. 
Antony expected a famine; for it was no longer 
possible to get provisions without having many men 
wounded and killed. Phraates, too, knew that his 
Parthians were able to do anything rather than to 
undergo hardships and encamp in the open during 
winter, and -he was afraid that if the Romans per- 
sisted and remained, his men would desert him, 
since already the air was getting sharp after the 
summer equinox. He therefore contrived the fol- 
lowing stratagem. Those of the Parthians who were 
most acquainted with the Romans attacked them less 
vigorously in their forays for provisions and other en- 
counters, allowing them to take some things, prais- 
ing their valour, and declaring that they were capital 
fighting men and justly admired by their own king. 
After this, they would ride up nearer, and quietly 
putting their horses alongside the Romans, would 
revile Antony because, when Phraates wished to 
‘come to terms and spare so many and such excellent 
men, Antony would not give him an opportunity, but 
sat there awaiting those grievous and powerful en- 
emies, famine and winter, which would make it 
difficult for them to escape even though the Par- 
thians should escort them on their way. Many per- 
sons reported this to Antony, but though his hope 
inclined him to yield, he did not send heralds to the 
Parthians until he had inquired of the Barbarians 
who were showing such kindness whether what they 
said represented the mind of their king. They assured 
him that it did, and urged him to have no fear or dis- 
trust, whereupon he sent some of his companions with 
a renewed demand for the return of the standards 
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and the captives,! that he might not be thought 
altogether satisfied with an escape in safety. But 
the Parthian told him not to urge this matter, and 
assured him of peace and safety as soon as he started 
to go away; whereupon, within a few days Antony 
packed up his baggage and broke camp. But though 
he was persuasive in addressing a popular audience 
and was better endowed by nature than any man of his 
time for leading an army by force of eloquence, he 
could not prevail upon himself, for shame and de- 
jection of spirits, to make the usual speech of en- 
couragement to the army, but ordered Domitius 
Ahenobarbus to do it. Some of the soldiers were 
incensed at this, and felt that he had held them in 
contempt; but the majority of them were moved to 
the heart as they comprehended the reason. There- 
fore they thought they ought to show all the more 
respect and obedience to their commander. 

XLI. As he was about to lead his army back by 
the road over which it had come, which ran through 
a level country without trees, a man of the Mardian 
race, who had great familiarity with the Parthian 
habits, and had already shown himself faithful to 
the Romans in the battle over the engines of war,? 
came to Antony and urged him in his flight to keep 
close to the hills upon his right, and not to expose 
an encumbered army of legionaries to so large a force 
of mounted archers, in bare and extended tracts ; 
this was the very thing, he said, which Phraates 
had designed when he induced him by friendly 
conferences to raise the siege; he himself, he said, 
would conduct the army by a way that was shorter 
and furnished a greater abundance of provisions. 


1 See chapter xxxvii. 2, 2 See chapter xxxviii. 3. 
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On hearing this, Antony took counsel with himself. 
_ Hedid not wish to have the appearance of distrusting 
the Parthians, now that a truce had been made, but 
since he approved of the shorter road and of having 
their march take them past inhabited villages, he 
asked the Mardian for a pledge of his good faith. 
The Mardian offered to let himself be put in fetters 
until he should bring the army safely into Armenia, 
and he was put in fetters, and led them for two days 
without their encountering trouble. But on the 
third day, when Antony had put the Parthians en- 
tirely out of his thoughts, and was marching along 
in loose order because of his confidence, the Mardian 
noticed that a dike of the river had been recently 
torn away, and that the stream was flowing out in 
great volume towards the road over which their | 
march must be made. He comprehended that this. 
was the work of the Parthians, throwing the river in 
their way to obstruct and delay the Roman march, 
and urged Antony to look out and be on his guard, 
as the enemy were near. And just as Antony was 
setting his legionaries in array and arranging to have 
his javelineers and slingers make a sally through 
them against the enemy, the Parthians came into 
view and began to ride around the army in order to 
envelope and throw it into confusion on all sides. 
Whenever the Roman light-armed troops sallied out 
against them, the Parthians would inflict many 
wounds with their arrows, but sustain yet more from 
the leaden bullets and javelins of the Romans, and 
therefore withdraw. Then they would come up 
again, until the Celts, massing their horses together, 
made a charge upon them and scattered them, so 
that they showed themselves no more that day. 
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XLII. Having thus learned what he ought to do, 
Antony covered not only his rear, but also both his 
flanks, with numerous javelineers and slingers, led his 
army in the form of a hollow square, and gave orders 
to his horsemen to rout the enemy when they at- 
tacked, but after routing them not to pursue them 
further. Consequently the Parthians, during four 
successive days, suffered greater loss than they in- 
flicted, became less eager, and made the winter an 
excuse for thoughts of going away. 

On the fifth day, however, Flavius Gallus, an effi- 
cient and able soldier in high command, came to 
Antony and asked him for more light-armed troops 
from the rear, and for some of the horsemen from the 
van, confident that he would achieve a great success. 
Antony gave him the troops, and when the enemy 
attacked, Gallus beat them back, not withdrawing 
and leading them on towards the legionaries, as 
before, but resisting and engaging them more hazard- 
ously. The leaders of the rear guard, seeing that 
he was being cut off from them, sent and called him 
back ; but he would not listen to them. Then, they 
say, Titius the quaestor laid hold of his standards and 
tried to turn them back, abusing Gallus for throwing 
away the lives of so many brave men. But Gallus 
. gave back the abuse and exhorted his men to stand 
firm, whereupon Titius withdrew. Then Gallus forced 
his way among the enemy in front of him, without 
noticing that great numbers of them were enveloping 
him in the rear. But when missiles began to fall 
upon him from all sides, he sent and asked for help. 
Then the leaders of the legionaries, among whom was 
Canidius, a man of the greatest influence with Antony, 
are thought to have made no slight mistake. For when 
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they ought to have wheeled their entire line against 
the enemy, they sent only a few men at a time to 
help Gallus, and again, when one detachment had 
been overcome, sent out others, and so, before they 
were aware of it, they came near plunging the whole 
army into defeat and flight. But Antony himself 
speedily came with his legionaries from the van to 
confront the fugitives, and the third legion speedily 
pushed its way through them against the enemy and 
checked his further pursuit. 

XLIII. There fell no fewer than three thousand, 
and there were carried to their tents five thousand 
wounded men, among whom was Gallus, who was 
pierced in front by four arrows. Gallus, indeed, did 
not recover from his wounds, but Antony went to see 
all the others and tried to encourage them, with 
tears of sympathy in his eyes. The wounded men, 
however, with cheerful faces, seized his hand and 
exhorted him to go away and take care of himself, 
and not to be distressed. They called him Imperator, 
and said that they were safe if only he were un- 
harmed. For, to put it briefly, no other imperator 
of that day appears to have assembled an army 
more conspicuous for prowess, endurance, or youthful 
vigour. Nay, the respect which his soldiers felt for 
him as their leader, their obedience and goodwill, 
and the degree to which all of them alike—men of . 
good repute or men of no repute, commanders ‘or 
private soldiers—preferred honour and favour from 
Antony to life and safety, left even the ancient 
Romans nothing to surpass. And the reasons for this 
were many, as I have said before: his high birth, his 
eloquence, his simplicity of manners, his love of 
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giving and the largeness of his giving, his complaisance 
in affairs of pleasure or social intercourse. And so at 
this time, by sharing in the toils and distresses of the 
unfortunate and bestowing upon them whatever they 
wanted, he made the sick and wounded more eager 
in his service than the well and strong. 

XLIV. The enemy, however, who had been already 
worn out and inclined to abandon their task, were so 
elated by their victory, and so despised the Romans, | 
that they even bivouacked for the night near their 
camp, expecting very soon to be plundering the 
empty tents and the baggage of runaways. At day- 
break, too, they gathered for attack in far greater 
numbers, and there are said to have been no fewer 
than forty thousand horsemen, since their king had 
sent even those who were always arrayed about his 
person, assured that it was to manifest and assured 
success; for the king himself was never present at 
a battle. Then Antony, wishing to harangue his 
soldiers, called for a dark robe, that he might be 
more pitiful in their eyes. But his friends opposed 
him in this, and he therefore came forward in -the 
purple robe of a general and made his harangue, 
praising those who had been victorious, and reproach- 
ing those who had fled. The former exhorted him 
to be of good courage, and the latter, by way of 
apology for their conduct, offered themselves to him 
for decimation, if he wished, or for any other kind 
of punishment ; only they begged him to cease being © 
distressed and vexed. In reply, Antony lifted up 
his hands and prayed the gods that if, then, any re- 
tribution were to follow his former successes, it might 
fall upon him alone, and that the rest of the army 
. might be granted victory and safety. 


1 See chapter xxxix. 7. 
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XLV. On the following day they went forward 
under better protection ; and the Parthians met with 
a great surprise when they attacked thém. For they - 
thought they were riding up for plunder and booty, 
‘not battle, and when they encountered many missiles 
and saw that the Romans were fresh and vigorous and 
eager for the fray, they were once more tired of 
the struggle. However, as the Romans were descend- 
ing some steep hills, the Parthians attacked them 
and shot at them as they slowly moved along. Then 
the shield-bearers wheeled about, enclosing the 
lighter armed troops within their. ranks, while they 
themselves dropped on one knee and held their 
shields out before them. The second rank held 
their shields out over the heads of the first, and 
the next rank likewise. The resulting appear- 
ance is very like that of a roof,! affords a striking 
spectacle, and is the most effective of protections 
against arrows, which glide off from it. The Par- 
thians, however, thinking that the Romans dropping 
on one knee was a sign of fatigue and exhaustion, 
laid aside their bows, grasped their spears by the 
middle and came to close quarters. But the Romans, 
with a full battle cry, suddenly sprang up, and 
thrusting with. their javelins slew the foremost of the 
Parthians and put all the rest to rout. This hap- 
pened also on the following days as the Romans, 
little by little, proceeded on their way. 

Famine also attacked the army, which could pro- 
vide itself with little grain even by fighting, and was 
not well furnished with implements for grinding. 
These had been abandoned, for the most part, since 
some of the beasts of burden died, and the others 


1 [t was the testudo, described in Dio Cassius, xlix. 3. 
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had to carry the sick and wounded. It is said that 
one attic choenix! of wheat brought fifty drachmas ; 
and loayes of barley bread were sold for their weight 
in silver. Resorting, therefore, to vegetables and 
roots, they could find few to which they were accus- 
tomed, and were compelled to make trial of some 
never tasted before. Thus it was that they partook 
of an herb which produced madness, and then death. 
He who ate of it had no memory, and no thought for 
anything else than the one task of moving or turning 
every stone, as if he were accomplishing something 
of great importance. The plain was. full of men 
stooping to the ground and digging around the 
stones or removing them; and finally they would vomit 
bile and die, since the only remedy, wine, was not to 
be had. Many perished thus, and the Parthians would 
not desist, and Antony, as we are told, would often 
cry: “O the Ten Thousand!” thereby expressing his 
admiration of Xenophon’s army, which made an even 
longer march to the sea from Babylon, and fought with 
many times as many enemies, and yet came off safe. 
XLVI. And now the Parthians, unable to throw 
the army into confusion or break up its array, but 
many times already defeated and put to flight, began 
once more to mingle peaceably with the men who 
went out in search of fodder or grain, and pointing 
to their unstrung bows would say that they them- 
selves were going back, and that this was the end 
of their retaliation, although a few Medes would still 
follow the Romans one or two days’ march, not molest- 
ing them at all, but merely protecting the more 
outlying villages. To these words they added 
greetings and acts of friendliness, so that once more 


1 About a quart. 
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the Romans became full of courage, and Antony, 
when he heard about it, was more inclined to seek 
the plains, since the way through the mountains was 
said to be waterless. But as he was about to do this, 
there came a man to the camp from the enemy, 
Mithridates by name, a cousin of the Monaeses who 
had been with Antony and had received the three 
cities as a gift! Mithridates asked that someone 
should come to him who could speak the Parthian or 
Syrian language. So Alexander of Antioch came to 
him, being a close friend of Antony, whereupon 
Mithridates, after explaining who he was, and attri- 
buting to -Monaeses the favour now to be shown, 
asked Alexander if he saw a range of lofty hills on 
beyond. Alexander said he did see them. ‘“ Under 
those hills,” said Mithridates, “the Parthians with all 
their forces are lying in ambush for you. For the 
great plains adjoin these hills, and they expect that 
you will be beguiled by them into turning in that 
direction and leaving the road through the mountains. 
That road, it is true, involves thirst and hard labour, 
to which you are now accustomed; but if Antony 
proceeds by way of the plains, let him know that 
the fate of Crassus awaits him.” 

XLVII. After giving this information the man 
went away, and Antony, who was much troubled by 
what he now heard, called together his friends and 
his Mardian guide, who was himself of the same 
opinion as their visitor. For he knew that even 
were there no enemy the lack of roads through the 
plains would involve them in blind and grievous 
wanderings, and he showed them that the rough 
road through the mountains had no other annoyance 


1 Cf. chapter xxxvii. 1, 
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than lack of water for a single.day. Accordingly, 
Antony took this route and led his army along by 
night, after ordering his men to carry water with them. 
The greater part of them, however, had no vessels, 
and therefore some actually filled their helmets with 
water and carried them, while others took it in skins. 

But word was at once brought to the Parthians 
that Antony was advancing, and contrary to their 
custom they set out in pursuit while it was yet night. 
Just as the sun was rising they came up with the 
rear-guard of the Romans, which was foredone with 
sleeplessness and toil; for they had accomplished 
two hundred and forty furlongs in the night. More- 
over, they did not expect that the enemy would come 
upon them so quickly, and were therefore disheart- 
ened. Besides, their contest intensified their thirst ; 
for they had to ward off the enemy and make their 
way forward at the same time. Those who marched 
in the van came to a river, the water of which was 
clear and cold, but had a salty taste and was poison- 
ous. This water, as soon as one drank it, caused 
pains, accompanied by cramping of the bowels and 
an inflammation of one’s thirst. Of this too the 
Mardian had warned them, but none the less the 
soldiers forced aside those who tried to turn them 
back, and drank. Antony went round and begged 
the men to hold out a little while; for not far ahead, 
he said, there was another river which was potable, 
and then the rest of the way was too rough for 
cavalry, so that the enemy must certainly turn back. 
At the same time, too, he called his men back from 
fighting and gave the signal fer pitching the tents, 
that the soldiers might at least enjoy the shade a 
little. 
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XLVIII. Accordingly, the Romans went to 
pitching their tents, and the Parthians, as_ their 
custom was, at once began to withdraw. At this 
point Mithridates came again, and. after Alexander 
had joined him he advised Antony to let the army 
rest only a little while, and then to get it under way 
and hasten to the river, assuring him that the 
Parthians would not cross it, but would continue the 
pursuit until they reached it. This message was 
carried to Antony by Alexander, who then brought 
out from Antony golden drinking-cups in great 
numbers, as well as bowls. Mithridates took as 
many of these as he could hide in his garments and 
rode off. Then, while it was still day, they broke 
camp and proceeded on their march. The enemy 
did not molest them, but they themselves made that 
night of all other nights the most grievous and 
fearful for themselves, For those who had gold or 
silver were slain and robbed of it, and the goods 
were plundered from the beasts of burden; and 
finally the baggage-carriers of Antony were attacked, 
and beakers and costly tables were cut to pieces 
or distributed about. 

And now, since ‘there was great confusion and 
straggling throughout the whole army (for they 
thought that the enemy had fallen upon them and 
routed and dispersed them), Antony called one of the 
freedmen in his body-guard, Rhamnus by name, and 
made him take oath that, at the word of command, 
he would thrust his sword through him and cut off 
his head, that he might neither be taken alive by the 
enemy nor recognized when he was dead. Antony’s 
friends burst into tears, but the Mardian tried to 
encourage him, declaring that the river was near; 
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‘for a breeze blowing from it was moist, and a cooler 
air in their faces made their breathing pleasanter. 
He said also that the time during which they had 
been marching made his estimate of the distance 
conclusive ; for little of the night was now left. At 
the same time, too, others brought word that the 
tumult was a result of their own iniquitous and 
rapacious treatment of one another. Therefore, 
wishing to bring the throng into order after their 
wandering and distraction, Antony ordered the signal 
to be given for encampment. 

XL1X. Day was already dawning, and the army 
was beginning to assume a certain order and tran- 
quillity, when the arrows of the Parthians fell upon 
the rear ranks, and the light-armed troops were 
ordered by signal to engage. The men-at-arms, too, 
again covered each other over with their shields, 
as they had done before, and so withstood their 
assailants, who did not venture to come to close 
quarters. The front ranks advanced little by little 
in this manner, and the river came in sight. On its 
bank Antony drew up his horsemen to confront the 
enemy, and set his sick and disabled soldiers across 
first. And presently even those who were fighting 
had a chance to drink at their ease ; for when the 
Parthians saw the river, they unstrung their bows 
and bade the Romans cross over with gocd courage, 
bestowing much praise also upon their valour. So 
they crossed without being disturbed and recruited 
themselves, and then resumed their march, putting 
no confidence at all in the Parthians. And on the 
sixth day after their last battle with them they came 
to the river Araxes, which forms the boundary be- 
tween Media and Armenia. Its depth and violence 
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made it seem difficult of passage; and a report was 
rife that the enemy were lying in ambush there 
and would attack them as they tried to cross. But 
after they were safely on the other side and had set 
foot in Armenia, as if they had just caught sight of 
that land from the sea, they saluted it and fell to 
weeping and embracing one another for joy. But as 
they advanced through the country, which was pros- 
perous, and enjoyed all things in abundance after great 
scarcity, they fell sick with dropsies and dysenteries. 

L. There Antony held a review of his troops and 
found that twenty thousand of the infantry and 
four thousand of the cavalry had perished, not all 
at the hands of the enemy, but more than half by 
disease. They had, indeed, marched twenty-seven 
days from Phraata, and had defeated the Parthians 
in eighteen battles, but their victories were not 
complete or lasting because the pursuits which they 
made were short and ineffectual. And this more 
than all else made it plain that it was Artavasdes 
the Armenian who had robbed Antony of the power 
to bring that war to an end. For if the sixteen 
thousand horsemen who were led back from Media 
-by him had been on hand, equipped as they were 
like the Parthians and accustomed to fighting with 
them, and if they, when the Romans routed the 
fighting enemy, had taken off the fugitives, it would 
not have been in the enemy’s power to recover 
themselves from defeat and to venture again so 
often. Accordingly, all the army, in their anger, 
tried to incite Antony to take vengeance on the 
Armenian. But Antony, as a measure of prudence, 
neither reproached him with his treachery nor abated 
the friendliness and respect usually shown to him, 
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being now weak in numbers and in want of supplies. 
But afterwards, when he once more invaded Armenia,! 
and by many invitations and promises induced 
Artavasdes to come to him, Antony seized him, and 
took him in chains down to Alexandria, where he 
celebrated a triumph. And herein particularly did 
he give offence to the Romans, since he bestowed 
the honourable and solemn rites of his native country 
upon the -Egyptians for Cleopatra’s sake. This, 
however, took place at a later time. 

LI. But now, hastening on through much wintry 
weather, which was already at hand, and incessant 
snow-storms, he lost eight thousand men on the 
march. He himself, however, went down with a small 
company to the sea, and in a little place between 
Berytus and Sidon, called White Village, he waited 
for Cleopatra to come; and since she was slow in 
coming he was beside himself with distress, promptly 
resorting to drinking and intoxication, although he 
could not hold out long at table, but in the midst of 
the drinking would often rise or spring up to look 
out, until she put into port, bringing an abundance of 
clothing and money for the soldiers. There are 
some, however, who say that he received the clothing 
from Cleopatra, but took the money from his own 
private funds, and distributed it as a gift from her. 

LIT. And now the king of the Medes had. a 
quarrel with Phraortes the Parthian; it arose, as 
they say, over the Roman spoils, but it made the 
Mede suspicious and fearful that his dominion would 
be taken away from him. For this reason he sent 
and invited Antony to come, promising to join him 
in the war with hisown forces. Antony, accordingly, 
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was in high hopes. For the one thing which he 
thought had prevented his subjugation of the Par- 
thians, namely, his lack of a large number of 
horsemen and archers on his expedition, this he now 
saw supplied for him, and he would be granting and 
not asking a favour. He therefore made prepara- 
tions to go up again through Armenia, effect a 
junction with the Mede at the river Araxes, and then 
prosecute the war. 

LIIT. But at Rome Octavia was desirous of sailing 
to. Antony, and Caesar gave her permission to do so, 
as the majority say, not as a favour to her, but in 
order that, in case she were neglected and treated 
with scorn, he might have plausible ground for 
war. When Octavia arrived at Athens,! she received 
letters from Antony in which he bade her remain 
there and told her of his expedition. Octavia, 
although she saw through the pretext and was dis- 
tressed, nevertheless wrote to Antony asking whither 
he would have the things sent which she was 
bringing to him. For she was bringing a great 
quantity of clothing for his soldiers, many beasts of 
burden, and money and gifts for the officers and 
friends about him; and besides this, two thousand 
picked soldiers equipped as praetorian cohorts with 
splendid armour. These things were announced to 
Antony by a certain Niger, a friend of his who had 
been sent from Octavia, and he added such praises 
of her as was fitting and deserved. 

But Cleopatra perceived that Octavia was coming 
into a contest at close quarters with her, and feared 
lest, if she added to the dignity of her character 
and the power of Caesar her pleasurable society and 


1 In 35 B.c. 
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her assiduous attentions to Antony, she would be- 
come invincible and get complete control over her 
husband. She therefore pretended to be passionately 
in love with Antony herself, and reduced her body 
by slender diet; she put on a look of rapture when 
Antony drew near, and one of faintness and melan- 
choly when he went away. She would contrive to 
be often seen in tears, and then would quickly wipe 
the tears away and try to hide them, as if she 
would not have Antony notice them. And _ she 
practised these arts while Antony was intending to 
go up from Syria to join the Mede. Heer flatterers, 
too, were industrious in her behalf, and used to 
revile Antony as hard-hearted and unfeeling, and 
as the destroyer of a mistress who was devoted to 
him and him alone. For Octavia, they said, had 
married him as a matter of public policy and for 
the sake of her brother, and enjoyed the name 
of wedded wife ; but Cleopatra, who was queen of 
so many people, was called Antony’s beloved, and 
she did not shun this name nor disdain it, as long © 
as she could see him and live with him; but if she 
were driven away from him she would not survive 
it. At last, then, they so melted and enervated 
the man that he became fearful lest Cleopatra 
should throw away her life, and went back to Alex- 
andria, putting off the Mede until the summer 
season, although Parthia. was said to be suffering 
from internal dissensions. However, he went up 
and brought the king once more into friendly re- 
lations, and after betrothing to one of his sons by 
Cleopatra one of the king’s daughters who was still 
small, he returned, his thoughts being now directed 
towards the civil war. 
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LIV. As for Octavia, she was thought to have 
been treated with scorn, and when she came back 
from Athens Caesar ordered her to dwell in her own 
house. But she refused to leave the house of her 
husband, nay, she even entreated Caesar himself, un- 
less on other grounds he had determined to make 
war upon Antony, to ignore Antony's treatment of 
her, since it was an infamous thing even to have it 
said that the two greatest imperators in the world 
plunged the Romans into civil war, the one out of 
passion for, and the other out of resentment in 
behalf of, a woman. These were her words, and she 
confirmed them by her deeds. For she dwelt in her 
husband’s house, just as if he were at home, and she 
cared for his children, not only those whom she her- 
self, but also those whom Fulvia had borne him, in a 
noble and magnificent manner; she also received 
such friends of Antony as were sent to Rome in 
quest of office or on business, and helped them to 
obtain from Caesar what they wanted. Without mean- 
ing it, however, she was damaging Antony by this 
conduct of hers; for he was hated for wronging such 
a woman. He was hated, too, for the distribution 
which he made to his children in Alexandria ; it was 
seen to be theatrical and arrogant, and to evince hatred 
of Rome. For after filling the gymnasium with a 
throng and placing on a tribunal of silver two thrones 
of gold, one for himself and the other for Cleopatra, 
and other lower thrones for his sons, in the first place 
he declared Cleopatra Queen of Egypt, Cyprus, Libya, 
and Coele Syria, and she was to share her throne 
with Caesarion. Caesarion was believed to be a son 
of the former Caesar, by whom Cleopatra was left 
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pregnant. In the second place, he proclaimed his 
own sons by Cleopatra Kings of Kings, and to Alex- 
ander he allotted Armenia, Media and Parthia (when 
he should have subdued it), to Ptolemy Phoenicia, 
Syria, and Cilicia. At the same time he also produced 
his sons, Alexander arrayed in Median garb, which 
included a tiara and upright head-dress, Ptolemy in 
boots, short cloak, and broad-brimmed hat surmounted 
by a diadem. For the latter was the dress of the 
kings who followed Alexander, the former that of 
Medes and Armenians. And when the boys had 
embraced their parents, one was given a bodyguard 
of Armenians, the other of Macedonians. Cleopatra, 
indeed, both then and at other times when she ap- 
peared in public, assumed a robe sacred to Isis, and 
was addressed as the New Isis. 

LV. By reporting these things to the senate and 
by frequent denunciations before the people Caesar 
tried to inflame the multitude against Antony. 
Antony, too, kept sending counter-accusations against 
Caesar. The chief accusations which he made were, 
in the first place, that after taking Sicily away from 
Pompey, Caesar had not assigned a part of the island 
to him; in the second place, that after borrowing 
ships from him for the war he had kept them for 
himself; thirdly, that after ejecting his colleague 
Lepidus from office and degrading him, he was 
keeping for himself the army, the territory, and the 
revenues which had been assigned to Lepidus: finally 
that he had distributed almost all Italy in allotments, 
to his own soldiers, and had left nothing for the 
soldiers of Antony. To these charges Caesar replied 
by saying that he had deposed Lepidus from office 
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because he was abusing it, and as for what be had 
acquired in war, he would share it with Antony 
whenever Antony, on his part, should share Armenia 
with him ; and Antony’s soldiers had no claim upon 
Italy, since they had Media and Parthia, which 
countries they had added to the Roman dominion by 
their noble struggles under their imperator. 

LVI. Antony heard of this while he was tarrying 
in Armenia; and at once he ordered Canidius to take 
sixteen legions and go down to the sea. But he 
himself took Cleopatra with him and came to Ephesus. 
It was there that his naval force was coming to- 
gether from all quarters, eight hundred ships of war 
with merchant vessels, of which Cleopatra furnished 
two hundred, besides twenty thousand talents, and 
supplies for the whole army during the war. But 
Antony, listening to the advice of Domitius and 
sundry others, ordered Cleopatra to sail to Egypt 
and there await the result of the war. Cleopatra, 
however, fearing that Octavia would again succeed 
in putting a stop to the war, persuaded Canidius by 
large bribes to plead her cause with Antony, and to 
say that it was neither just to drive away from the 
war a woman whose contributions to it were so large, 
nor was it for the interest of Antony to dispirit the 
Egyptians, who formed a large part of his naval 
force; and besides, it was not easy to see how Cleo- 
patra was inferior in intelligence to anyone of the 
princes who took part in the expedition, she who for 
a long time had governed so large a kingdom by 
herself, and by long association with Antony had 
learned to manage large affairs. These arguments 
(since it was destined that everything should come 
into Caesar’s hands) prevailed ; and with united forces 
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they sailed to Samos and there made merry. For 
just as all the kings, dynasts, tetrarchs, nations, and 
cities between Syria, the Maeotic Lake, Armenia, 
and Illyria had been ordered to send or bring their 
equipment for the war, so all the dramatic artists 
were compelled to put in an appearance at Samos; and 
while almost all the world around was filled with 
groans and lamentations, a single island for many 
_days resounded with flutes and stringed instruments ; 
theatres there were filled, and choral bands were 
competing with one another. Every city also sent 
an ox for the general sacrifice, and kings vied with 
one another in their mutual entertainments and gifts. 
And so men everywhere began to ask : “ How will the 
conquerors celebrate their victories if their prepara- 
tions for the war are marked by festivals so costly?” 

LVII. When these festivities were over, Antony 
gave the dramatic artists Priene as a place for them 
to dwell, and sailed himself to Athens, where sports 
and theatres again engaged him. Cleopatra, too, 
jealous of Octavia’s honours in the city (for Octavia 
was especially beloved by the Athenians), tried by 
many splendid gifts to win the favour of the people. 
So the people voted honours to her, and sent a depu- 
tation to her house carrying the vote, of whom An- 
tony was one, for was he not a citizen of Athens? 
And standing in her presence he delivered a speech 
in behalf of the city. To Rome, however, he sent 
men who had orders to eject Octavia from his house. 
And we are told that she left it taking all his chil- 
dren with her except his eldest son by Fulvia, who 
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was with his father; she was in tears of distress that 
she herself also would be regarded as one of the 
causes of the war. But the Romans felt pity for 
Antony, not for her, and especially those .who had 
seen Cleopatra and knew that neither in youthful- 
ness nor beauty was she superior to Octavia. 

LVIII. When Caesar heard of the rapidity and 
extent of Antony’s preparations, he was much dis- 
turbed, fearing lest he should be forced to settle the 
issue of the war during that summer.! For he was 
lacking in many things, and people were vexed by 
the exactions of taxes. The citizens generally were 
compelled to pay one fourth of their income, and the 
freedmen one eighth of their property, and both 
classes cried out against Caesar, and disturbances 
arising from these causes prevailed throughout all 
Italy. Wherefore, among the greatest mistakes of 
Antony men reckon his postponement of the war. 
For it gave Caesar time to make preparations and 
put an end to the disturbances among the people. 
For while money was being exacted from them, they 
were angry, but when it had been exacted and they 
had paid it, they were calm. Moreover, Titius and 
Plancus, friends of Antony and men of consular rank, 
being abused by Cleopatra (for they had been most 
opposed to her accompanying the expedition) ran 
away to Caesar, and they gave him information about 
Antony’s will, the contents of which they knew. 
This will was on deposit with the Vestal Virgins, 
and when Caesar asked for it, they would not give 
it to him; but if he wanted to take it, they told him 
to come and do so. So he went and took it; and to 
begin with, he read its contents through by himself, 
and marked certain reprehensible passages; then 


1 The summer of 32 B.c. 
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he assembled the senate and read it aloud to them, 
although most of them were displeased to hear him 
do so. For they thought it a strange and grievous 
matter that a man should be called to account while 
alive for what he wished to have done after his death. 
Caesar laid most stress on the clause in the will re- 
lating to Antony’s burial. For it directed that An- 
tony’s body, even if he should die in Rome, should be 
borne in state through the forum and then sent away 
to Cleopatra in Egypt. Again, Calvisius, who was a 

companion of Caesar, brought forward against Antony 
the following charges also regarding his behaviour 
towards Cleopatra: he had bestowed upon her the 
‘libraries from Pergamum in which there were two 
hundred thousand volumes; at a banquet where 
there were many guests he had stood up and rubbed 
her feet, in compliance with some agreement and 
compact which they had made; he had consented to 
have the Ephesians in his presence salute Cleopatra . 
as mistress; many times, while he was seated on his 
tribunal and dispensing justice to tetrarchs and 
kings, he would receive love-billets from her in 
tablets of onyx or crystal, and read them; and once 
when Furnius was speaking, a man of great worth 
and the ablest orator in Rome, Cleopatra was carried 
through the forum on a litter, and Antony, when he 
saw her, sprang up from his tribunal and forsook the 
trial, and hanging on to Cleopatra’s litter escorted 
her on her way. 

LIX. However, most of the charges thus brought 
by Calvisius were thought to be falsehoods; but the 
friends of Antony went about in Rome beseeching 
the people in his behalf, and they sent one of their 
number, Geminius, with entreaties that Antony 
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would not suffer himself to be voted out of his office 
and proclaimed an enemy of Rome. But Geminius, 
after his voyage to Greece, was an object of suspicion 
to Cleopatra, who thought that he was acting in the 
interests of Octavia; he was always put upon with 
jokes at supper and insulted with places of no honour | 
at table, but he endured all this and waited for an 
opportunity to confer with Antony. Once, however, 
at a supper, being bidden to tell the reasons for hi’ 
coming, he replied that the rest of his communica- 
tion required a sober head, but one thing he knew, 
whether he was drunk or sober, and that was that all 
would be well if Cleopatra was sent off to Egypt. At 
this, Antony was wroth, and Cleopatra said: ‘“‘ Thou 
hast done well, Geminius, to confess the truth with- 
out being put to the torture.” Geminius, accordingly, 
after a few days, ran away to Rome. And Cleopatra’s_ 
flatterers drove away many of the other friends of 
Antony also who could not endure their drunken 
tricks and scurrilities. Among these were Marcus 
Silanus and Dellius the historian. And Dellius says 
that he was also afraid of a plot against him by 
Cleopatra, of which Glaucus the physician had told 
him. For he had offended Cleopatra at supper by 
saying that while sour wine was served to them, 
Sarmentus, at Rome, was drinking Falernian. Now, 
Sarmentus was one of the youthful favourites of 
Caesar, such as the Romans call “ deliciae.”’ 

LX. When Caesar had made sufficient preparations, 
a vote was passed to wage war against Cleopatra, and 
to take away from Antony the authority which he 
had surrendered to a woman. And Caesar said in 
addition that Antony had been drugged and was 
not even master of himself, and that the Romans 
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were carrying on war with Mardion the eunuch, 
and Potheinus, and Iras, and the tire-woman of Cleo- 
patra, and Charmion, by whom the principal affairs of 
the government were managed. 

The following signs are said to have been given 
before the war. Pisaurum, a city colonized by An- 
tony situated near the Adriatic, was swallowed up 
by chasms in the earth. From one of the marble 
statues of Antony near Alba sweat oozed for many 
days, and though it was wiped away it did not cease. 
In Patrae, while Antony was staying there, the He- 
racleium was destroyed by lightning; and at Athens 
the Dionysus in the Battle of the Giants! was dis- 
lodged by the winds and carried down into the 
theatre. Now, Antony associated himself with Hera- 
cles in lineage, and with Dionysus in the mode of life 
which he adopted, as I have said,” and he was called 
the New Dionysus. The same tempest fell upon 
the colossal figures of Eumenes and Attalus at Athens, 
on which the name of Antony had been inscribed, 
and prostrated them, and them alone out of many. 
Moreover the admiral’s ship of Cleopatra was called 
Antonius, and a dire sign was given with regard to it. 
Some swallows, namely, made their nest under its 
stern ; but other swallows attacked these, drove them 
out and destroyed their nestlings. 

LXI. When the forces came together for the 
war, Antony had no fewer than five hundred fight- 
ing ships, among which were many vessels of eight 
and ten banks of oars, arrayed in, pompous and 


1 One of the groups of figures at the south wall of the 
Acropolis dedicated by Attalus I. of Pergamum. See Pau- 
sanias, i. 25, 2, with Frazer’s notes. 

2 Chapters iv. 1 f. and xxiv. 3. 

3 As Cleopatra was called the New Isis (liv. 6). 
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festal fashion; he also had one hundred thousand 
infantry soldiers and twelve thousand horsemen. 
Of subject kings who fought with him, there were 
Bocchus the king of Libya, Tarcondemus the king 
of Upper Cilicia, Archelaiis of Cappadocia, Philadel- 
phus of Paphlagonia, Mithridates of Commagene, 
and Sadalas of Thrace. These were with him, 
while from Pontus Polemon sent an army, and Mal- 
chus from Arabia, and Herod the Jew, besides 
Amyntas the king of Lycaonia and Galatia; the 
king of the Medes also sent an auxiliary force. 
Caesar had two hundred and fifty ships of war, 
eighty thousand infantry, and about as many horse- 
men as his enemies. Antony’s authority extended 
,over the country from the Euphrates and Armenia 
to the Ionian sea and Illyria; Caesar’s over the 
country reaching from Illyria to the Western Ocean 
and from the ocean back to the Tuscan’ and Sicilian 
seas. Of Libya, the part extending opposite to Italy, 
Gaul, and Iberia as far as the pillars of Hercules, be- 
longed to Caesar; the part extending from Cyrene 
as far as Armenia, to Antony. 

LXII. But to such an extent, now, was Antony an 
appendage of the woman that although he was far 
superior on land, he wished the decision to rest with 
his navy, to please Cleopatra, and that too when he 
saw that for lack of crews his trierarchs were haling 
together out of long-suffering Greece wayfarers, 
mule-drivers, harvesters, and ephebi,! and that even 
then their ships were not fully manned, but most of 
them were deficient and sailed wretchedly. Caesar’s 
fleet, on the other hand, was perfectly equipped, and 


1 Young men approaching full military age, enrolled for 
preliminary training and service. 
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1 wapadlas Xylander’s correction of the MSS. ’IraAlas, 
adopted by both Sintenis and Bekker. 
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consisted of ships which had not been built for a 
display “of height or mass, but were easily steered, 
swift, and fully manned. This fleet Caesar kept 
assembled at Tarentum and Brundisium, and he sent 
to Antony a demand to waste no time, but to come 
with his forces; Caesar himself would furnish his 
armament with unobstructed roadsteads and harbours, 
and would withdraw with his land forces a day’s 
journey for a horseman from the sea-shore, until 
Antony should have safely landed and fixed his camp. 
This boastful language Antony matched by challeng- 
ing Caesar to single combat, although he was an 
older man than Caesar; and if Caesar declined this, 
Antony demanded that they should fight out the 
issue at Pharsalus, as Caesar and Pompey had once 
done. But while Antony was lying at anchor off 
Actium, where now Nicopolis stands, Caesar got the 
start of him by crossing the Ionian sea and occupying 
a place in Epeirus called Toruné (that is, ladle); and 
when Antony and his friends were disturbed by this, 
since their infantry forces were belated, Cleopatra, 
jesting, said: “ What is there dreadful in Caesar’s 
sitting at a ladle?” 

LXIII. But Antony, when the enemy sailed against 
him at daybreak, was afraid lest they should capture 
his ships while they had no fighting crews, and there- 
fore armed the rowers and drew them up on the 
decks so as to make a show; then he grouped his 
ships at the mouth of the gulf near Actium, their 
ranks of oars on either side lifted and poised for the 
stroke, and their prows towards the enemy, as if they 
were fully manned and prepared to fight. Caesar, 
thus outwitted and deceived, withdrew. Antony was 
also thought to have shown great skill in enclosing 
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the potable water within certain barriers and thus de- 
priving the enemy of it, since the places round about 
afforded little, and that of bad quality. He also be- 
haved with magnanimity towards Domitius, contrary 
to the judgment of Cleopatra. For when Domitius, 
who was already in a fever, got into a small boat 
and went over to Caesar, Antony, though deeply 
chagrined, nevertheless, sent off to him all his bag- 
gage, together with his friends and servants. And 
Domitius, as if repenting when his faithlessness and 
treachery became known, straightway died. 

There were also defections among the kings, and 
Amyntas and Deiotarus went over to Caesar. Besides, 
since his navy was unlucky in everything and always 
too late to be of any. assistance, Antony was again 
compelled to turn his attention to his land forces. 
Canidius also, the commander of the land forces, 
changed his mind in presence of the danger, and 
advised Antony to send Cleopatra away, to withdraw 
into Thrace or Macedonia, and there to decide the 
issue by a land battle. For Dicomes the king of the 
Getae promised to come to their aid with a large 
force ; and it would be no disgrace, Canidius urged, 
for them to give up the sea to Caesar, who had 
practised himself there in the Sicilian war; but it 
would be a strange thing for Antony, who was most 
experienced in land conflicts, not to avail himself of 
the strength and equipment of his numerous legionary 
soldiers, but to distribute his forces among ships and 
so fritter them away. 

However, Cleopatra prevailed with her opinion 
that the war should be decided by the ships, although 
she was already contemplating flight, and was dis- 
posing her own forces, not where they would be 
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helpful in winning the victory, but where they could 
most easily get away if the cause was lost. Moreover, 
there were two long walls extending down to the 
naval station from the camp, and between these 
Antony was wont to pass without suspecting any 
danger. But a slave told Caesar that it was possible 
to seize Antony as he went down between the walls, 
and Caesar sent men to lie in ambush for him. These 
men came near accomplishing their purpose, but 
seized only the man who was advancing in front of 
Antony, since they sprang up too soon; Antony 
himself escaped with difficulty by running. 

LXIV. When it had been decided to deliver a sea 
battle, Antony burned all the Egyptian ships except 
sixty ; but the largest and best, from those having 
three to those having ten banks of oars, he manned, 
putting on board twenty thousand heavy-armed 
soldiers and two thousand archers. It was on this 
occasion, we are told, that an infantry centurion, a 
man who had fought many a battle for Antony and 
was covered with scars, burst into laments as Antony 
was passing by, and said: ‘ Imperator, why dost thou 
distrust these wounds and this sword and put thy hopes 
in miserable logs of wood? Let Egyptians and 
Phoenicians do their fighting at sea, but give us land, 
on which we are accustomed to stand and either 
conquer our enemies or die.” To this Antony made 
no reply, but merely encouraged the man by a gesture 
and a look to be of good heart, and passed on. And 
he.had no good hopes himself, since, when the 
masters of his ships wished to leave their sails behind, 
he compelled them to put them on board and carry 
them, saying that not one fugitive of the enemy 
should be allowed to make his escape. 
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LXV. During that day, then, and the three follow- 
ing days the sea was tossed up by a strong wind and 
prevented the battle ; but on the fifth,! the weather 
becoming fine and the sea calm, they came to 
an engagement. Antony had the right wing, with 
Publicola, Coelius the left, and in the centre were 
Marcus Octavius and Marcus Insteius. Caesar posted 
Agrippa on the left, and reserved the right wing for 
himself. Of the land forces, that of Antony was com- 
manded by Canidius, that of Caesar by Taurus, who 
drew them up along the sea and remained quiet. As 
for the leaders themselves, Antony visited all his 
ships in a row-boat, exhorting the soldiers, owing to 
the weight of their ships, to fight without changing 
their position, as if they were on land; he also ordered 
the masters of the ships to receive the attacks of the 
enemy as if their ships were lying quietly at anchor, 
and to maintain their position at the mouth of the gulf, 
which was narrow and difficult. Caesar, we are told, 
who had left his tent while it was yet dark and was 
going round to visit his ships, was met by a man 
driving an ass. Caesar asked the man his name, and 
he, recognizing Caesar, replied: “ My name is Prosper, 
and my ass’s name is Victor.”” Therefore, when Caesar 
afterwards decorated the place with the beaks of 
ships, he set up bronze figures of an ass and a man. 
After surveying the rest of his line of battle, he was 
carried in a small boat to his right wing, and there 
was astonished to see the enemy lying motionless in 
the narrows ; indeed, their ships had the appearance 
of riding at anchor. For a long time he was con- 
vinced that this was really the case, and kept his own 
ships at a distance of about eight furlongs from the 


1 Sept. 2, 31 B.c. 
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enemy. But it was now the sixth hour, and since a 
wind was rising from the sea, the soldiers of Antony 
became impatient at the delay, and, relying on the 
height and size of their own ships as making them 
unassailable, they put their left wing in motion. When 
Caesar saw this he was delighted, and ordered his 
right wing to row backwards, wishing to draw the 
enemy still farther out from the gulf and the narrows, 
and then to surround them with his own agile vessels 
and come to close quarters with ships which, owing 
to their great size and the smallness of their crews, 
were slow and ineffective. 

LXVI. Though the struggle was beginning to 
be at close range, the ships did not ram or crush 
one another at all, since Antony’s, owing to their 
weight, had no impetus, which chiefly gives effect to 
the blows of the beaks, while Caesar’s not only 
avoided dashing front to front against rough and 
hard bronze armour, but did not even venture to ram 
the enemy’s ships in the side. For their beaks 
would easily have been broken off by impact against 
vessels constructed of huge square timbers fastened 
together with iron. The struggle was therefore like 
a land battle; or, to speak more truly, like the 
storming of a walled town. For three or four of 
Caesar's vessels were engaged at the same time 
about one of Antony’s, and the crews fought with 
wicker shields and spears and punting-poles and 
fiery missiles; the soldiers of Antony also shot with 
catapults from wooden towers. 

And now, as Agrippa was extending the left wing 
with a view to encircling the enemy, Publicola was 
forced to advance against him, and so was separated 
from the centre. The centre falling into confusion 
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and engaging with Arruntius,! although the sea-fight 
was still undecided and equally favourable to both 
sides, suddenly the sixty ships of Cleopatra were 
seen hoisting their. sails for flight and making off 
through the midst of the combatants; for they had 
been posted in the rear of the large vessels, and 
threw them into confusion as they plunged through. 
The enemy looked on with amazement, seeing that 
they took advantage of the wind and made for Pelo- 
ponnesus. Here, indeed, Antony made it clear to all 
the world that he was swayed by the sentiments 
neither of a commander nor of a brave man, nor even 
by his own, but, as someone in pleasantry said that the 
soul of the lover dwells in another’s body, he was 
dragged along by the woman as if he had become 
incorporate with her and must go where she did. 
For no sooner did he see her ship sailing off than he 
forgot everything else, betrayed and ran away from 
those who were fighting and dying in his cause, got 
into a five-oared galley, where Alexas the Syrian and 
Scellius were his only companions, and hastened — 
after the woman who had already ruined him and 
would make his ruin still more complete. 

LXVII. Cleopatra recognized him and raised a 
signal on her ship; so Antony came up and was taken 
on board, but he neither saw her nor was seen by her. 
Instead, he went forward alone to the prow and sat 
down by himself in silence, holding his head in both 
hands. At this point, Liburnian ships were seen 
pursuing them from Caesar's fleet; but Antony 
ordered the ship’s prow turned to face them, and so 
kept them all off, except the ship of Eurycles the 
Laconian, who attacked vigorously, and brandished a 


1 The commander of Caesar’s centre, as Plutarch should 
have stated at Ixv. 1. 289 
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spear on the deck as though he would cast it at An- 
tony. And when Antony, standing at the prow, 
asked, “Who is this that pursues Antony?” the 
answer was, “Iam Eurycles the son of Lachares, 
whom the fortune of Caesar enables to avenge the 
death of ,his father.”” Now, Lachares had been be- 
headed by Antony because he was involved in a 
charge of robbery. However, Eurycles did not hit 
Antony’s ship, but smote the other admiral’s ship (for 
there were two of them) with his bronze beak and 
whirled her round, and as she swung round sideways 
he captured her, and one of the other ships also, 
which contained costly: equipment for household use. 
When Eurycles was gone, Antony threw himself 
down again in the same posture and did not stir. He 
spent three days by himself at the prow, either be- 
cause he was angry with Cleopatra, or ashamed to see 
her, and then put in at Taenarum. Here the women 
in Cleopatra's company at first brought them into a 
parley, and then persuaded them to eat and sleep 
together. 

Presently not a few of their heavy transport ships 
and some of their friends began tu gather about them 
after the defeat, bringing word that the fleet was 
destroyed, but that, in their opinion, the land forces 
still held together. So Antony sent messengers to 
Canidius, ordering him to retire with his army as fast 
as he could through Macedonia into Asia ; he himself, 
however, since he purposed to cross from Taenarum 
to Libya, selected one of the transport ships which 
carried much coined money and very valuable royal 
utensils in silver and gold, and madea present of it to 
his friends, bidding them divide up the treasure and 
look out for their own safety. They refused his gift 
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and were in tears, but he comforted them and be- 
sought them with great kindness and affection, and 
finally sent them away, after writing to Theophilus, 
his steward in Corinth, that he should keep the men 
in safe hiding until they could make their peace with 
Caesar. This Theophilus was the father of Hippar- 
chus, who had the greatest influence with Antony, 
was the first of Antony’s freedmen to go over to 
Caesar, and afterwards lived in Corinth. 

LXVIII. This, then, was the situation of Antony. 
But at Actium his fleet held out for a long time 
against Caesar, and only after it had been most 
severely damaged by the high sea which rose against 
it did it reluctantly, and at the tenth hour, give up 
the struggle. There were not more than five thousand 
dead, but three hundred ships were captured, as 
Caesar himself has written. Only a few were aware 
that Antony had fled, and to those who heard of it 
the story was at first an incredible one, that he had 
gone off and left nineteen legions of undefeated 
men-at-arms and twelve thousand horsemen, as if he 
had not many times experienced both kinds of for- 
tune and were not exercised by the reverses of 
countless wars and fightings. His soldiers, too, had 
a great longing for him, and expected that he would 
presently make his appearance from some quarter or 
other; and they displayed so much fidelity and 
bravery that even after his flight had become evident 
they held together for seven days, paying no heed to 
the messages which Caesar sent them. But at last, - 
after Canidius their general had. run away by night 
and forsaken the camp, being now destitute of all 
things and betrayed by their commanders, they went 
over to the conqueror. 
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In consequence of this, Caesar sailed to Athens, 
and after making a settlement with the Greeks, he 
distributed the grain which remained over after the 
war among their cities; these were in a wretched 
plight, and had been stripped of money, slaves, and 
beasts of burden. At any rate, my great-grandfather 
Nicarchus used to tell how all his fellow-citizens 
were compelled to carry on their shoulders a stipu- 
lated measure of wheat down to the sea at Anticyra, 
and how their pace was quickened by the whip; they 
had carried one load in this way, he said, the second 
was already measured out, and they were just about 
to set forth, when word was brought that Antony 
had been defeated, and this was the salvation of the 
city; for immediately the Stewards and soldiers of 
Antony took to flight, and the citizens divided the 
grain among themselves. 

LXIX. After Antony had reached the coast of 
Libya and sent Cleopatra forward into Egypt from 
Paraetonium, he, had the benefit of solitude without 
end, roaming and wandering about with two friends, 
one a Greek, Aristocrates a rhetorician, and the other 
a Roman, Lucilius, about whom I have told a story 
elsewhere.! He was at Philippi, and in order that 
Brutus might make his escape, pretended to be Bru- 
tus and surrendered himself to his pursuers. His 
life was spared by Antony on this account, and he 
remained faithful. to him and steadfast up to the last 
crucial times. When the general to whom his forces 
in Libya had been entrusted brought about their 
defection, Antony tried to kill himself, but was pre- 
vented by his friends and brought to Alexandria. 
Here he found Cleopatra venturing upon a hazardous 


1 See the Brutus, chapter 1. 
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and great undertaking. The isthmus, namely, which 
separates the Red Sea! from the Mediterranean Sea 
off Egypt and is considered to be the boundary be- 
tween Asia and Libya, in the part where it is most 
constricted by the two seas and has the least’ width, 
measures three hundred furlongs. Here Cleopatra 
undertook to raise her fleet out of water and drag 
the ships across, and after launching them in the 
Arabian Gulf} with much money and a large force, 
to settle in parts outside of Egypt, thus escaping war 
and servitude. But since the Arabians about Petra 
burned the first ships that were drawn up, and An- 
tony still thought that his land forces at Actium were 
holding together, she desisted, and guarded the ap- 
proaches to the country. And now Antony forsook 
the city and the society of his friends, and built for 
himself a dwelling in the sea at Pharos, by throwing 
a mole out into the water. Here he lived an exile 
from men, and declared that he was contentedly 
imitating the life of Timon, since, indeed, his exper- 
iences had been like Timon’s; for he himself also 
had been wronged and treated with ingratitude by 
his friends, and therefore hated and distrusted all 
mankind. 

LXX. Now, Timon was an Athenian, and lived 
about the time of the Peloponnesian War, as may be 
gathered from the plays of Aristophanes and Plato. 
For he is represented in their comedies as peevish 
and misanthropical ; but though he avoided and re- 
pelled all intercourse with men, he was glad to see 
Alcibiades, who was then young and headstrong, and 
showered kisses upon him. And when Apemantus 


1 By Red Sea Plutarch here means the upper part of the 
Arabian Gulf. 
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was amazed at this and asked the reason for it, Timon 
said he loved the youth because he knew that he would 
be a cause of many ills to Athens. This Apemantus 
alone of all men Timon would sometimes admit into 
. his company, since Apemantus was like him and tried 
sometimes to imitate his mode of life; and once, at 
the festival of The Pitchers,! the two were feasting 
by themselves, and Apemantus said: “Timon, what 
a fine symposium ours is!” “It would be,’ said 
Timon, “if thou wert not here.” We are told also 
that once when the Athenians were holding an as- 
sembly, he ascended the bema, and the strangeness of 
the thing caused deep silence and great expectancy ; 
then he said: “I have a small building lot, men of 
Athens, and a fig-tree is growing in it, from which 
many of my fellow citizens have already hanged 
themselves. Accordingly, as I intend to build a house 
there, I wanted to give public notice to that effect, in 
order that all of you who desire to do so may hang 
yourselves before the fig-tree is cut down.” After 
he had died and been buried at Halae near the 
sea, the shore in front of the tomb slipped away, 
and the water surrounded it and made it com- 
pletely inaccessible to man. The inscription on the 
tomb was : 


“ Here, after snapping the thread of a wretched life, 
I lie. ; 
Ye shall not learn my name, but my curses shall 
follow you.” 


This inscription he is said to have composed 


1 Choes-day, the second day of the great festival in honour 
of Dionysus called Anthesteria. It was a day of libations to 
the dead, 
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himself, but that in general circulation.is by Calli- 
machus : 


‘‘ Timon, hater of men, dwells here ; so pass along ; 
Heap many curses on me, if thou wilt, only pass 
along.’ 


LXXI. These are a few things out of many con- 
cerning Timon. As for Antony, Canidius in person 
brought him word of the loss of his forces at Actium, 
and he heard that Herod the Jew, with sundry 
legions and cohorts, had gone over to Caesar, and 
that the other dynasts in like manner were deserting 
him and nothing longer remained of his power out- 
side of Egypt. However, none of these things 
greatly disturbed him, but, as if he gladly laid aside 
his hopes, that so he might lay aside his anxieties also, 
he forsook that dwelling of his in the sea, which he 
called Timoneum, and after he had been received 
into the palace by Cleopatra, turned the city to the 
enjoyment of suppers and drinking-bouts and distri- 
butions of gifts, inscribing in the list of ephebi! the 
son of Cleopatra and Caesar, and bestowing upon 
Antyllus the son of Fulvia the toga virilis without 
purple hem, in celebration of which, for many days, 
banquets and revels and feastings occupied Alex- 
andria. Cleopatra and Antony now dissolved their 
famous society of Inimitable Livers,? and founded 
another, not at all inferior to that in daintiness and 
luxury and extravagant outlay, which they called the 
society of Partners in Death. For their friends en- 
rolled themselves as those who would die together, 
and passed the time delightfully in a round of suppers. 
Moreover, Cleopatra was getting together collections 

1 See the note on lxii. 1. Caesarion was to be educated as 
a Greek, Antyllus as a Roman. 2 Cf. chapter xxviii. 2. 
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of all sorts of deadly poisons, and she tested the 
painless working of each of them by giving them to 
prisoners under sentence of death. But when she 
saw that the speedy poisons enhanced the sharpness 
of death by the pain they caused, while the milder 
poisons were not quick, she made trial of venomous 
animals, watching with her own eyes as they were 
set one upon another. She did this daily, and tried 
them almost all; and she found that the bite of the 
asp alone induced a sleepy torpor and sinking, where 
there was no spasm or groan, but a gentle perspira- 
tion on the face, while the perceptive faculties were 
easily relaxed and dimmed, and resisted all attempts 
to rouse and restore them, as is the case with those 
who are soundly asleep. 

LXXII. At the same time they also sent an em- 
bassy to Caesar in Asia, Cleopatra asking the realm 
of Egypt for her children, and Antony . requesting 
that he might live as a private person at Athens, if 
he could not do so in Egypt. But owing to their 
lack of friends and the distrust which they felt on 
account of desertions, Euphronius, the teacher of the 
children, was sent on the embassy. For Alexas the 
Laodicean, who had been made known to Antony in 
Rome through Timagenes and had more influence 
with him than any other Greek, who had also been 
Cleopatra’s most effective instrument against Antony 
and had overthrown the considerations arising in his 
mind in favour of Octavia, had been sent to keep 
Herod the king from apostasy ; but after remaining 
there and betraying Antony he had the audacity to 
come into Caesar's presence, relying on Herod. 
Herod, however, could not help him, but the traitor 
was at once confined and carried in fetters to his own 
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country, where he was put to death by Caesar's 
orders. Such was the penalty for his treachery 
which Alexas paid to Antony while Antony was yet 
alive. 

LXXIII. Caesar would not listen to the proposals 
for Antony, but he sent back word to Cleopatra that 
she would receive all reasonable treatment if she 
either put Antony to death or cast him out. - He also 
sent with the messengers one of his own freedmen, 
Thyrsus, a man of nomean parts, and one who would 
persuasively convey messages from a young general 
to a woman who was haughty and astonishingly proud 
in the matter of beauty. This man had longer inter- 
views with Cleopatra than the rest, and was con- 
spicuously honoured by her, so that he roused 
suspicion in Antony, who seized him and gave him a 
flogging, and then sent him back to Caesar with a 
written message stating that Thyrsus, by his insolent 
and haughty airs, had irritated him, at a time when 
misfortunes made him easily irritated. “ But if thou 
dost not like the thing,” he said, “thou hast my 
freedman Hipparchus!; hang him up and give him a 
flogging, and we shall be quits.” After this, Cleo- 
patra tried to dissipate his causes of complaint and 
his suspicions by paying extravagant court to him ; 
her own birthday she kept modestly and in a manner 
becoming to her circumstances, but she celebrated his 
with an excess of all kinds of splendour and costliness, 
so that many of those who were bidden to the supper 
came poor and went away rich. Meanwhile Caesar 
was being called home by Agrippa, who frequently 
wrote him from Rome that matters there greatly 
needed his presence. 


1 See chapter Ixvii. 7. 
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LXXIV. Accordingly, the war was suspended for 
the time being; but when the winter was over, 
Caesar again marched against his enemy through 
Syria, and his generals through Libya. When Pelu- 
sium was taken there was a rumour that Seleucus ~ 
had given it up, and not without the consent of — 
Cleopatra; but Cleopatra allowed Antony to put to 
death the wife and children of Seleucus, and she 
herself, now that she had a tomb and monument 
built surpassingly lofty and beautiful, which she had 
erected near the temple of Isis, collected there the 
most valuable of the royal treasures, gold, silver, 
emeralds, pearls, ebony, ivory, and cinnamon; and 
besides all this she put there great quantities of 
torch-wood and tow, so that Caesar was anxious 
about the treasure, and fearing lest the woman might 
become desperate and burn up and destroy this 
wealth, kept sending on to her vague hopes of kindly 
treatment from him, at the same time that he ad- 
vanced with his army against the city. But when 
Caesar had taken up position near the hippodrome, 
Antony sallied forth against hith and fought brilliantly 
and routed his cavalry, and pursued them as far as 
their camp. Then, exalted by his victory, he went 
into the palace, kissed Cleopatra, all armed as he was, 
and presented to her the one of his soldiers who had 
fought most spiritedly. Cleopatra gave the man as 
a reward of valour a golden breastplate and a helmet. 
The man took them, of course,—and in the night 
deserted to Caesar. 

LXXV. And now Antony once more sent Caesar 
a challenge to single combat.!_ But Caesar answered 
that Antony had many ways of dying. Then Antony, 


1 Cf. chapter lxii. 3. 
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conscious that there was no better death for him 
than that by battle, determined to attack by land 
and sea at once. And at supper, we are told, he bade 
the slaves pour out for him and feast him more 
- generously; for it was uncertain, he said, whether 
they would be doing this on the morrow, or whether 
they would be serving other masters, while he him- 
self would be lying dead, a munimy and a nothing. 
Then, seeing that his friends were weeping at these 
words, he declared that he would not lead them out 
to battle, since from it he sought an honourable 
death for himself rather than safety and victory. 

During this night, it is said, about the middle of it, 
while the city was quiet and depressed through fear 
and expectation of what was coming, suddenly certain 
harmonious sounds from all sorts of instruments were 
heard, and the shouting of a throng, accompanied by 
cries of Bacchic revelry and_satyric leapings, as if 
a troop of revellers, making a great tumult, were 
going forth from the city; and their course seemed 
to lie about through the middle of the city toward 
the outer gate which faced the enemy, at which 
point the tumult became loudest and then dashed 
out. Those who sought the meaning of the sign 
were of the opinion that the god to whom Antony 
always most likened and attached himself was now 
deserting him. 

LXXVI. At daybreak,! Antony in person posted 
his infantry on the hills in front of the city, and | 
watched his ships as they put out and attacked those 
of the enemy; and as he expected to see something 
great accomplished by them, he remained quiet. 
But the crews of his ships, as soon as they were near, 
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saluted Caesar's crews with their oars, and on their 
returning the salute changed sides, and so all the 
ships, now united into one fleet, sailed up towards 
the city prows on. No sooner had Antony seen 
this than he was deserted by his cavalry, which went 
over to the enemy, and after being defeated with his 
infantry he retired into the city, crying out that he 
had been betrayed by Cleopatra to those with whom 
he waged war for her sake. But she, fearing his anger 
and his madness, fled for refuge into her tomb and 
let fall the drop-doors, which were made strong 
with bolts and bars; then she sent messengers to tell 
Antony that she was dead. Antony believed the 
message, and saying to himself, “Why dost thou. 
longer delay, Antony? Fortune has taken away thy 
sole remaining excuse for clinging to life,’ he went 
into his chamber. Here, as he unfastened his breast- 
plate and laid it aside, he said ; ‘‘O Cleopatra, I am 
not grieved to be bereft of thee, for I shall straight- 
way join thee; but I am grieved that such an imper- 
ator as I am has been found to be inferior to a woman 
in courage.” 

Now, Antony had a trusty slave named Eros. Him 
Antony had long before engaged, in case of need, to 
kill him, and now demanded the fulfilment of his 
promise. So Eros drew his sword and held it up as 
though he would smite his master, but then turned 
his face away and slew himself. And as he fell at his 
master’s feet Antony said : “Well done, Eros! though 
thou wast not able to do it thyself, thou teachest me 
what I must do”; and running himself through the 
belly he dropped upon the couch. But the wound 
did not bring a speedy death. Therefore, as the 
blood ceased flowing after he had lain down, he 
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came to himself and besought the bystanders to give 
him the finishing stroke. But they fled from the 
chamber, and he lay writhing and crying out, until 
Diomedes the secretary came from Cleopatra with 
orders to bring him to her in the tomb. 

LXXVII. Having learned, then, that Cleopatra 
was alive, Antony eagerly ordered his servants to 
raise him up, and he was carried in their arms to the 
doors of her tomb. Cleopatra, however, would not open 
the doors, but showed herself at a window, from 
which she let down ropes and cords. To these 
Antony was fastened, and she drew him up herself, 
with the aid of the two women whom alone she had 
admitted with her into the tomb. Never, as those 
who were present tell us, was there a more piteous 
sight. Smeared with blood and struggling with 
death he was drawn up, stretching out his hands to 
her even as he dangled in the air. For the task was 
not an easy one for women, and scarcely could Cleo- 
patra, with clinging hands and strained face, pull up 
the rope, while those below called out encourage- 
ment to her and shared her agony. And when she 
had thus got him in and laid him down, she rent her 
garments over him, beat and tore her breasts with 
her hands, wiped off some of his blood upon her 
face, and called him master, husband, and imperator ; 
indeed, she almost forgot her own-ills in her pity for 
his. But Antony stopped her lamentations and asked 
for a drink of wine,either because he was thirsty, or 
in the hope of a speedier release. When he had 
drunk, he advised her to consult her own safety, if 
she could do it without disgrace, and among all the 
companions of Caesar to put most confidence in 
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Proculeius, and not to lament him for his last reverses, 
but to count him happy for the good things that 
had been his, since he had become most illus- 
trious of men, had won greatest power, and now 
had been not ignobly conquered, a Roman by a 
Roman. 

LXXVIII. Scarcely was he dead, when Proculeius 
came from Caesar. For after Antony had smitten 
himself and while he was being carried to Cleopatra, 
Dercetaeus, one of his body-guard, seized Antony’s 
sword, concealed it, and stole away with it; and 
running to Caesar, he was the first to tell him of » 
Antony’s death, and showed him the sword all 
smeared with blood. When Caesar heard these 
tidings, he retired within his tent and wept for aman 
‘who had been his relation by marriage, his colleague 
in office and command, and his partner in many 
undertakings and struggles. Then he took the letters 
which had passed between them, called in his friends, 
and read the letters aloud, showing how reasonably 
and justly he had written, and how rude and over- 
bearing Antony had always been in his replies. 
After this, he sent Proculeius, bidding him, if 
possible, above all things to get Cleopatra into his 
power alive ; for he was fearful about the treasures 
in her funeral pyre, and he thought it would add 
greatly to the glory of his triumph if she were led 
in the procession. Into the hands of Proculeius, 
however, Cleopatra would not put herself; but she 
conferred with him after he had come close to the 
tomb and stationed himself outside at a door which 
was on a level with the ground. The door was 
strongly fastened with bolts and bars, but allowed a 
passage for the voice. So they conversed, Cleopatra 
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asking that her children might have her kingdom, 
and Proculeius bidding her be of good cheer and 
trust Caesar in everything. 

LXXIX. After Proculeius had surveyed the place, 
-he brought back word to Caesar, and Gallus was sent 
to have another interview with the queen; and com- 
ing up to the door he purposely prolonged the con- 
versation. Meanwhile Proculeius applied a ladder 
and went in through the window by which the 
women had taken Antony inside. Then he went 
down at once to the very door at which Cleopatra was 
standing and listening to Gallus, and he had two 
servants with him. One of the woinen imprisoned 
with Cleopatra cried out, “‘ Wretched Cleopatra, thou 
art taken alive,’ whereupon the queen turned about, 
saw Proculeius, and tried to stab herself ; for she had 
at her girdle a dagger such as robbers wear. But 
Proculeius ran swiftly to her, threw both his arms 
about her, and said: “O Cleopatra, thou art wrong- 
ing both thyself and Caesar, by trying to rob him of 
an opportunity to show great kindness, and by fix- 
ing upon the gentlest of commanders the stigma of 
faithlessness and implacability.””’ At the same time 
he took away her weapon, and shook out her clothing, 
to see whether she was concealing any poison. And 
there was also sent from Caesar one of his freedmen, 
Epaphroditus, with injunctions to keep the queen 
alive by the strictest vigilance, but otherwise to make 
any concession that would promote her ease and 
pleasure. 

LXXX. And now Caesar himself drove into the city, 
and he was conversing with Areius the philosopher, to 
whom he had given his right hand, in order that Areius 
might at once be conspicuous among the citizens, and 
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be admired because of the marked honour shown him 
by Caesar. After he had entered the gymnasium and 
ascended a tribunal there made for him, the people 
were beside themselves with fear and _ prostrated 
themselves before him, but he bade them rise up, and 
said that he acquitted the people of all blame, first, 
because of Alexander, their founder ; second, because 
he admired the great size and beauty of the city ; 
and third, to gratify his companion, Areius. This 
honour Caesar bestowed upon Areius, and pardoned 
many other persons also at his request. Among 
these was Philostratus, a man more competent to 
speak extempore than any sophist that ever lived, 
but he improperly represented himself as belonging 
to the school of the Academy. Therefore Caesar, 
abominating his ways, would not listen to his entrea- 
ties. So Philostratus, having a long white beard 
and wearing a dark robe, would follow behind Areius, 
ever declaiming this verse :— 


‘¢ A wise man will a wise man save, if wise he be.” ! 


When Caesar learned of this, he pardoned him, 
wishing rather to free Areius from odium than Philo- 
stratus from fear. 

LXXXI. As for the eiiidben of Antony, Antyllus, 
his son by Fulvia, was betrayed by Theodorus his 
tutor and put to death; and after the soldiers had 
cut off his head, his tutor took away the exceeding 
precious stone which the boy wore about his neck 
and sewed it into his own girdle; and though he 
denied the deed, he was convicted of it and crucified. 
Cleopatra's children, together with their attendants, 
were kept under guard and had generous treatment. 


1 An iambic trimeter from an unknown poet (Nauck, 
Trag. Graec. Frag.” p. 921). 
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But Caesarion, who was said to be Cléopatra’s son by 
Julius Caesar, was sent by his mother, with much 
treasure, into India, by way of Ethiopia. There 
Rhodon, another tutor like Theodorus, persuaded 
him to go back, on the ground that Caesar invited 
him to take the kingdom. But while Caesar was 
deliberating on the matter, we are told that Areius 
said :— 
“ Not a good thing were a Caesar too many.” 


LXXXII. As for Caesarion, then; he was after- 
wards put to death by Caesar,—after the death of 
Cleopatra; but as for Antony, though many generals 
and kings asked for his body that they might give it 
burial, Caesar would not take it away from Cleopatra, 
and it was buried by her hands in sumptuous and 
royal fashion, such things being granted her for the 
purpose as she desired. But in consequence of so 
much grief as well as pain (for her breasts were 
wounded and inflamed by the blows she gave them) 
a fever assailed her, and she welcomed it as an ex- 
cuse for abstaining from food and so releasing herself 
from life without hindrance. Moreover, there was a 
physician in her company of intimates, Olympus, to 
whom she told the truth, and she had his counsel 
and assistance in compassing her death, as Olympus 
himself testifies in a history of these events which he 
published. But Caesar was suspicious, and plied her 
with threats and fears regarding her ¢éhildren, by 
which she was laid low, as by engines of war, and 
surrendered her body for such care and nourishment 
as was desired. . 
 -LXXXIIL. After a few days Caesar himself came 
to talk with her and give her comfort. She was 
lying on a mean pallet-bed, clad only in her tunic, 
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but sprang up as he entered and threw herself at his 
feet ; her hair and face were in terrible disarray, her 
voice trembled, and her eyes weresunken. There 
were also visible many marks of the cruel blows 
upon her bosom; in a word, her body seemed to be 
no better off than her spirit. Nevertheless, the 
charm for which she was famous and the boldness of 
her beauty were not altogether extinguished, but, 
although she was in such a sorry plight, they shone 
forth from within and made themselves manifest in 
the play of her features. After Caesar had bidden 
her to lie down and had seated himself near her, she 
began a sort of justification of her course, ascribing 
it to necessity and fear of Antony; but as Caesar 
opposed and refuted her on every point, she quickly 
changed her tone and sought to move his pity by 
prayers, as one who above all things clung to life. 
And finally she gave him a list which she had of all 
her treasures ; and when Seleucus, one of her stew- 
ards, showed conclusively that she was stealing away 
and hiding some of them, she sprang up, seized him 
by the hair, and showered blows upon his face. And 
when Caesar, with a smile, stopped her, she said : 
‘But is it not a monstrous thing, O Caesar, that 
when thou hast deigned to come to me and speak to 
me though I am in this wretched plight, my slaves . 
denounce me for reserving some women’s adornments, 
—not for myself, indeed, unhappy woman that I am, 
—but that I may make trifling gifts to Octavia and 
thy Livia, and through their intercession find thee 
merciful and more gentle?’ Caesar was pleased 
with this speech, being altogether of the opinion that 
she desired to live. He told her, therefore, that he 
left these matters for her to manage, and that in all 
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other ways he would give her more splendid treat- 
ment than she could possibly expect. Then he went 
off, supposing that he had deceived her, but the 
rather deceived by her. 

LXXXIV, Now, there.was a young man of rank 
among Caesar’s companions, named Cornelius Dola- 
* bella. This man was not without a certain tenderness 

for Cleopatra; and so now, in response to her request, 
he secretly sent word to her that Caesar himself was 
preparing to march with his land forces through 
Syria, and had resolved to send off her and her. 
children within three days. After Cleopatra had 
heard this, in the first place, she begged Caesar that 
she might be permitted to pour libations for Antony ; 
and when the request was granted, she had herself 
carried to the tomb, and embracing the urn which 
held his ashes, in company with the women usually 
about her, she said: “Dear Antony, I buried thee 
but lately with hands still free; now, however, I pour 
libations for thee as a captive, and so carefully 
guarded that I cannot either with blows or tears dis- 
figure this body of mine, which is a slave's body, and 
closely watched that it may grace the triumph over 
thee. Do not expect other honours or libations ; 
these are the last that Cleopatra can bring thee. 
For though in life nothing could part us from each 
other, in death we are likely to change places; thou, 
the Roman, lying buried here, while I, the hapless 
woman, lie in Italy, and get only so much of thy 
country as my portion. But if indeed there is any 
might or power in the gods of that country (for the 
gods of this country have betrayed us), do not aban- 
don thine own wife while she lives, nor permit a | 
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triumph to be celebrated over thyself in my person, 
but hide and bury me here with thyself, since out 
of all my innumerable ills not one is so great and 
dreadful as this short time that I have lived apart 
from thee.”’ 

LXXXV. After such lamentations, she wreathed . 
and kissed the urn, and then ordered a bath to be 
prepared for herself. After her bath, she reclined at 
table and was making a sumptuous meal. And there 
came a man from the country carrying a basket ; and 
when the guards asked him what he was bringing 
there, he opened the basket, took away the leaves, 
and showed them that the dish inside was full of figs. 
The guards were amazed at the great size and beauty 
of the figs, whereupon the man smiled and asked 
them to take some ; so they felt no mistrust and bade 
him take themin. After her meal, however, Cleopatra 
took a tablet which was already written upon and 
sealed, and sent it to Caesar, and then, sending away 
all the rest of the company except her two faithful 
women, she closed the doors. 

But Caesar opened the tablet, and when he found 
there lamentations and supplications of one who 
begged that he would bury her with Antony, he 
quickly knew what had happened. At first he was 
minded to go himself and give aid; then he ordered 
messengers to go with all speed and investigate. But 
the mischief had been swift. For though his mes- 
sengers came on the run and found the guards as yet 
aware of nothing, when they opened the doors they 
found Cleopatra lying dead upon a golden couch, 
arrayed in royal state. And of her two women, the 
one called Iras was dying at her feet, while Char- 
mion, already tottering and heavy-headed, was 
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trying to arrange the diadem which encircled the 
queen’s brow. Then somebody said in anger: “A 
fine deed, this, Charmion!”’ “It is indeed most 
fine,’ she said, “and befitting the descendant of so 
many kings.” Not a word more did she speak, but 
fell there by the side of the couch. 

LXXXVI. It is said that the asp was brought with 
those figs and leaves and lay hidden beneath them, 
for thus Cleopatra had given orders, that the reptile 
might fasten itself upon her body without her being 
aware of it. But when she took away some of the 
figs and saw it, she said: “There it is, you see,’ and 
baring her arm she held it out for the bite. But 
others say that the asp was kept carefully shut upin a 
water jar, and that while Cleopatra was stirring it up 
and irritating it with a golden distaff it sprang and 
fastened itself upon her arm. But the truth of the 
matter no one knows; for it was also said that she 
carried about poison in a hollow comb and kept the 
comb hidden in her hair; and yet neither spot nor 
other sign of poisofi broke out upon her body. More- 
over, not even was the reptile seen within the 
chamber, though people said they saw some traces of 
it near the sea, where the chamber looked out upon 
it with its windows. And some also say that Cleo- 
patra’s arm was seen to have two slight and indis- 
tinct punctures; and this Caesar also seems to have 
believed. For in his triumph an image of Cleopatra 
herself with the asp clinging to her was carried in 
the procession. These, then, are the various accounts 
of what happened. 

But Caesar, although vexed at the death of the — 
woman, admired her lofty spirit ; and he gave orders 
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that her body should be buried with that of Antony 
in splendid and regal fashion. Her women also 
received honourable interment by his orders. When 
Cleopatra died she was forty years of age save one, had 
been queen for two and twenty of these, and had 
shared her power with Antony more than fourteen. 
Antony was fifty-six years of age, according to some, 
according to others, fifty-three. Now, the statues of 
Antony were torn down, but those of Cleopatra were 
left standing, because Archibius, one of her friends, 
gave Caesar two thousand talents, in order that they 
might not suffer the same fate as Antony’s. 
LXXXVII. Antony left seven children by his three 
wives, of whom Antyllus, the eldest, was the only 
one who was put to death by Caesar ; the rest were 
taken up by Octavia and reared with her own chil-. 
dren. Cleopatra, the daughter of Cleopatra, Octavia 
gave in marriage to Juba, the most accomplished of 
kings, and Antony, the son of Fulvia, she raised so 
high that, while Agrippa held the first place in Caesar's 
estimation, and the sons of Livia the second, Antony 
was thought to be and really was third. By Marcellus 
Octavia had two daughters, and one son, Marcellus, 
whom Caesar made both his son and his son-in-law, 
and he gave one of the daughters to Agrippa. But 
since Marcellus died very soon after his marriage 
and it was not easy for Caesar to select from among 
his other friends a son-in-law whom he could trust, 
Octavia proposed that Agrippa should take Caesar’s 
daughter to wife, and put away her own. First 
Caesar was persuaded by her, then Agrippa, where- 
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upon she took back her own daughter and married — 
-her to young Antony, while Agrippa married Caesar's 
daughter. Antony left two daughters by Octavia, of 
whom one was taken to wife by Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, and the other, Antonia, famous for her beauty 
and discretion, was married to Drusus, who was the 
son of Livia and the step-son of Caesar. From this 
marriage sprang Germanicus and Claudius ; of these, 
Claudius afterwards came to the throne, and of the 
children of Germanicus, Caius reigned with distinction, 
‘but for a short time only, and was then put to death 
with his wife and child, and Agrippina, who had a 
son by Ahenobarbus, Lucius Domitius, became the 
wife of Claudius Caesar. And Claudius, having adopted 
Agrippina’s son, gave him the name of Nero Ger- 
manicus. This Nero came to the throne'in my time. 
He killed his mother, and by his folly and madness 
came near subverting the Roman empire. He was 
the fifth in descent from Antony. 


a 


COMPARISON OF DEMETRIUS AND ANTONY 


I. Since, then, both these men experienced great 
reversals of fortune, let us first observe, with regard 
to their power and fame, that in the one case these 
were acquired for him by his father and inherited, 
since Antigonus became the strongest of Alexander’s 
successors, and before Demetrius came of age had 
attacked and mastered the greater part of Asia; 
‘Antony, on the contrary, was the son of a man who, 
though otherwise gifted, was yet no warrior, and 
-could leave him no great legacy of reputation ; and 
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1 éw) Bekker reads 4, with a single MS. 
2 xal deleted by Bekker, after Schaefer. 
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yet Antony had the courage to seek the power of 
Caesar, to which his birth gave him no claim, and to 
all that Caesar had wrought out before him he made 
himself the rightful successor. And so great strength 
did he attain, in reliance upon his own resources 
alone, that, after forcing a division of the empire into 
two parts, he chose one, and took the more splendid 
one of the two; and though absent himself, through 
his assistants and lieutenant-generals he defeated 
the Parthians many times, and drove the barbarous 
tribes about the Caucasus as far as the Caspian Sea. 
Moreover, even the things that brought him ill-repute 
bear witness to his greatness. For Antigonus was 
well pleased to have his son Demetrius marry Phila, 
the daughter of Antipater, in spite of her disparity 
in years, because he thought her a greater personage ; 
whereas Antony’s marriage to Cleopatra was a dis- 
grace to him, although she was a woman who surpassed 
in power and splendour all the royalties of her time 
except Arsaces. But he made himself so great that 
men thought him worthy of greater things than he 
desired. , 

II. As regards their resolution to win empire, this 
was blameless in the case of Demetrius, who sought 
to subdue and reign as king over men who were 
accustomed to subjection and kings; but in the case 
of Antony it was harsh and tyrannical, since he tried 
to enslave the Roman people when it had just escaped 
from the sole rule of Caesar. Moreover, as regards 
the greatest and most brilliant of his achievements, 
namely, the war against Cassius and Brutus, it was to 
deprive his country and his fellow citizens of their 
liberty that the war was waged. But Demetrius, even. 
before he felt the constraints of adversity, kept on 
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liberating Greece and expelling their garrisons from 
her cities, unlike Antony, whose boast was that 
he had slain in Macedonia the men who had given 
liberty to Rome. And besides, as regards their love 
of giving and the largeness of their gifts, one of the 
things for which Antony is lauded, Demetrius far 
surpassed in this, and bestowed more, upon his 
enemies than Antony ever gave to his friends. It 
is true that for ordering the body of Brutus to be 
robed and buried Antony won a good name ; but Deme- 
trius gave obsequies to all hisenemy’s dead, and sent 
his prisoners back to Ptolemy with money and gifts.} 

III. Both were insolent in prosperity, and aban- 
doned themselves to luxury and enjoyment. But it 
cannot be said that Demetrius, for all his pleasures 
and amours, ever let slip the time for action, nay, it 
was only when his leisure was abundant that he 
introduced his pleasures; and his Lamia, like the 
creature of fable, he made his pastime only when he 
was sportive or drowsy. But when he got ready for 
war, his spear was not tipped with ivy, nor did his 
helmet smell of myrrh, nor did he go forth to his 
battles from the women’s chamber, sleek and bloom- 
ing, but quieting down and stopping the revels and 
orgies of Bacchus, he became, in the words of Euri- 
pides,? a “minister of unhallowed Ares,” and got 
not a single slip or fall because of his indolence or 
pleasures. 

Antony, on the contrary, like Heracles in paintings 
where Omphalé is seen taking away his club and 
stripping off his lion’s skin, was often disarmed by 
Cleopatra, subdued by her spells, and persuaded to 


1 See the Demetrius, xvii. 1. 
2 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.* p. 679. 
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drop from his hands great undertakings and necessary 
campaigns, only to roam about and play with her on 
the sea-shores by Canopus and Taphosiris. And at 
last, like Paris, he ran away from the battle and sank 
upon her bosom; although, more truly stated, Paris 
ran away to Helen’s chamber after he had been de- 
feated; but Antony ran away in chase of Cleopatra, 
and thereby threw away the victory. 

IV. Further, Demetrius, in making several mar- 
riages, did not do what was prohibited, but what had 
been made customary for the kings of Macedonia by 
Philip and Alexander ; he did just what Lysimachus 
and Ptolemy did, and held all his wives in honour. 
Antony, on the contrary, in marrying two wives at 
once, in the first place did what no Roman had ever 
dared to do; and in the second place, he drove away 
his Roman and lawfufly wedded wife, in order to 
gratify the foreigner, with whom he was living con- 
trary to law. Hence marriage brought no harm to 
Demetrius, but to Antony the greatest of his evils. 

. On the other hand, the lascivious practices of An- 
tony are marked by no such sacrilege as are those of 
Demetrius. For historians tell us that dogs are 
excluded from the entire acropolis, because these 
animals couple without the least concealment; but 
the very Parthenon itself saw Demetrius cohabit- 
ing with harlots and debauching many Athenian 
women. And that vice which one would think least 
associated with such wanton enjoyments, namely, the 
vice of cruelty, this enters into Demetrius’ pursuit of 
pleasure, since he suffered, or rather compelled, the 
lamentable death of the most beautiful and the most _ 
chaste of Athenians, who thus sought to escape his 
shameful treatment. In a word, Antony wronged 
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himself by his excesses, while Demetrius wronged 
others. 

V. Again, towards his parents Demetrius was in al] 
respects blameless; whereas Antony surrendered his 
mother’s brother for the privilege of killing Cicero, a 
deed in itself so abominable and cruel that Antony 
' would hardly have been forgiven had Cicero’s death 
been the price of his uncle’s safety. 

Further, as regards violations of oaths and treaties 
by both, in the seizure of Artabazus by the one, and 
the killing of Alexander by the other, for Antony 
there is the excuse which men admit to be valid, 
namely, that he had been deserted in Media by 
Artabazus and betrayed; but Demetrius, as many 
say, invented false accusations, upon which he acted, 
and denounced one who had been wronged by him ; 
the murder was not retaliation for wrongs done 
to him. 

And again, Demetrius was himself the author of 
his suceesses; Antony, on the contrary, won his 
greatest and fairest victories through his generals, on 
fields where he was not present. 

VI. But the downfall of both was due to them- 
selves, though the manner of it differed. Demetrius 
was deserted by others, for the Macedonians went 
away from him; whereas Antony deserted others, 
‘for he ran away from those who were risking their 
lives for him. Demetrius may therefore be blamed 
for making his soldiers so hostile to him, and Antony 
for abandoning a goodwill and confidence which was 
so much in evidence. 

As for their deaths, neither is to be commended, 
but that of Demetrius is the more to be censured. 
For he suffered himself to be taken prisoner, and 
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was well content to add to his life three years of 
imprisonment. He was tamed, like a wild beast, by 
way of his belly and by wine. Whereas Antony took 
himself off,—in a cowardly, pitiful, and ignoble way, 
it is true, but at least before his enemy became 
master of his person. 
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I. Historians tell us that the first king of the 
Thesprotians and Molossians after the flood was 
Phaethon, one of those who came into Epeirus with 
Pelasgus ; but some say that Deucalion and Pyrrha . 
_ established the sanctuary at Dodona and dwelt there 
among the Molossians. In after time, however, 
Neoptolemus the son of Achilles, bringing a people 
with him, got possession of the country for himself, 
and left a line of kings descending from him. These 
were called after him Pyrrhidae ; for he had the 
surname of Pyrrhus in his boyhood, and of his legiti- 
mate children by Lanassa, the daughter .of Cleo- 
daeus the son of Hyllus, one was named by him 
Pyrrhus. Consequently Achilles also obtained divine 
honours in Epeirus, under the native name of 
Aspetus. But the kings who followed in this line 
soon lapsed into barbarism and became quite ob- 
scure, both in their power and in their lives, and 
it was Tharrhypas, historians say, who first introduced 
Greek customs and letters and regulated his cities 
by humane laws, thereby acquiring for himself a 
name. Alcetas was a son of Tharrhypas, Arybas of 
Alcetas, and of Arybas and Troas, Aeacides. He 
married Phthia, the daughter of Menon the Thes- 
salian, a man who won high repute at the time of the 
Lamian war! and acquired: the highest authority 


1 323-322 B.c. See the Demosthenes, xxvii. 1. 
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among the confederates after Leosthenes. Phthia 
bore to Aeacides two daughters, Deidameia and 
Troas, and a son, Pyrrhus. 

II. But factions arose among the Molossians, and 
expelling Aeacides they brought into power the sons 
of Neoptolemus.! The friends of Aeacides were 
then seized and put to death, but Pyrrhus, who was 
still a babe and was sought for by the enemy, was 
stolen away by Androcleides and Angelus, who took 
to flight. However, they were obliged to take along 
with them a few servants, and women for the 
nursing of the child, and on this account their flight — 
was laborious and slow and they were overtaken. 
They therefore entrusted the child to Androcleion, 
Hippias, and Neander, sturdy and trusty young men, 
with orders to fty with all their might and make for 
Megara, a Macedonian town ; while they themselves, 
partly by entreaties and’ partly by fighting, stayed 
the course of the pursuers until late in the evening. 
After these had at last been driven back, they 
hastened to join the men who were carrying Pyrrhus. 
The sun had already set anf they were near their 
hoped-for refuge, when suddenly they found them- 
selves cut off from it by the river which flowed past 
the city. This had a forbidding and savage look, and 
when they tried to cross it, proved altogether im- 
passable. For its current was greatly swollen and 
violent from rains that had fallen, and the darkness 
made everything more formidable. Accordingly, 
they gave up trying to cross unaided, since they 
were carryihg the child and the women who cared 
for the child ; and perceiving some of the people of 
the country standing on the further bank, they 


_A brother of Arybas, and therefore uncle of Aeacides. 
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besought their help in crossing, and showed them 
Pyrrhus, with loud cries and supplications. But the 
_ people on the otber side could not hear them for the 
turbulence and splashing of the stream, and so there 
was delay, one party shouting what the other could 
not understand, until some one bethought himself 
of a better way. He stripped off a piece of bark 
from a tree and wrote thereon with a buckle-pin a 
message telling their need and the fortune of the 
child; then he wrapped the bark about a stone, 
which he used to give force to his cast, and threw it 
to the other side. Some say, however, that it was a 
javelin about which he wrapped the bark, and that 
he shot it across. Accordingly, when those on the 
other side had read the message and saw that no 
time was to be lost, they cut down trees, lashed 
them together, and made their way across. As 
chance would have it, the first of them to make his 
way across was named Achilles ; he took Pyrrhus in 
his arms, and the rest of the fugitives were conveyed 
across by others in one way or another. 

IfI. Having thus outstripped their pursuers and 
reached a place of safety, the fugitives betook them- 
selves to Glaucias the king of the Illyrians; and finding 
him sitting at home with his wife, they put the little 
child down on the floor before them. Then the king 
began to reflect. He was in fear of Cassander, who 
was an enemy of Aeacides, and held his peace along 
time as he took counsel with himself. Meanwhile 
Pyrrhus, of his own accord, crept along the floor, 
clutched the king’s robe, and pulled himself on to 
his feet at the knees of Glaucias, who was moved at 
first to laughter, then to pity, as he saw the child 
clinging to his knees and weeping like a formal 
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suppliant. Some say, however, that the child did 
not supplicate Glaucias, but caught hold of an altar 
of the gods and stood there with his arms thrown 
round it, and that Glaucias thought this a sign from 
Heaven. Therefore he at once put Pyrrhus in the 
arms of his wife,’ bidding her rear him along with 
their children; and a little while after, when the 
child’s enemies demanded his surrender, and Cas- 
sander offered two hundred talents for him, Glaucias 
would not give him up, but after he had reached the 
age of twelve years, actually conducted him back 
into Epeirus with an armed force and set him upon 
the throne there. 

In the aspect of his countenance Pyrrhus had 
more of the terror than of the majesty of kingly 
power. He had not many teeth, but his upper jaw 
was one continuous bone, on which the usual intervals 
between the teeth were indicated by slight de- 
pressions. People of a splenetic habit believed that 
he cured their ailment; he would sacrifice a white 
cock, and, while the patient lay flat upon his back, 
would press gently with his right foot against the 
spleen. Nor was any one so obscure or poor as not 
to get this healing service from him if he asked it. 
The king would also accept the cock after he had 
' sacrificed it, and this honorarium was most pleasing 
to him. It is said, further, that the great toe of 
his right foot had a divine virtue, so that after the 
rest of his body had been consumed, this was found 
to be untouched and unharmed by the fire. These 
things, however, belong to a later period. 

IV. When he had reached the age of seventeen 
years! and was thought to be firmly seated on his 


1 In 302 B.c. 
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throne, it came to pass that he went on a journey, 
when one of the sons of Glaucias, with whom he had 
been reared, was married. Once more, then, the 
Molossians banded together, drove. out his friends, | 
plundered his property, and put themselves under 
Neoptolemus.! Pyrrhus, thus stripped of his realm 
and rendered destitute of all things, joined himself 
to Demetrius the son of Antigonus, who had his 
sister Deidameia to wife. She, while she was still a 
girl, had been nominally given in marriage to 
Alexander, Roxana’s son ; but their affairs miscarried, 
and when she was of age Demetrius married her.? 
In the great battle which all the kings fought at 
Ipsus® Pyrrhus was present, and took part with 
Demetrius, though still a stripling. He routed the 
enemy opposed to him, and made a brilliant display 
of valour among the combatants. Moreover, though 
Demetrius lost the day, Pyrrhus did not abandon 
him, but kept guard over his cities in Greece which 
were entrusted to him,‘ and when Demetrius made 
peace with Ptolemy, sailed to Egypt as hostage for 
him. Here, both in hunting and in bodily exercises, 
he gave Ptolemy proof of his prowess and endurance, 
and seeing that among the wives of Ptolemy it was 
Berenicé who had the greatest influence and was 
foremost in virtue and ‘understanding, he paid 
especial court to her. He was adept at turning to 
his own advantage the favour of his superiors, just as 
he was inclined to look down upon his inferiors, and 
since he was orderly and restrained in his ways of 
living, he was selected from among many young 

1 A grandson of the Neoptolemus mentioned in chapter ii. 1. 

2 See the Demetrius, xxv. 2. 


3 In 301 B.c.* Cf. the Demetrius, chapters xxviii. f. 
4 Cf. the Demetrius, xxxi. 2. 
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princes as a husband for Antigone, one of the 
daughters of Berenicé, whom she had by Phikp? 
before her marriage with Ptolemy. 

V. After this marriage he was held in still greater 
esteem, and since Antigone was an excellent wife to 
him, he brought it to pass that he was sent into 
Epeirus with money and an army to regain his king- 
dom. Most people there were glad to see him come, 
owing to their hatred of Neoptolemus, who was a 
stern and arbitrary ruler. However, fearing lest 
Neoptolemus should have recourse to one of the 
other kings, he came to terms and made friendship 
with him on the basis of a joint exercise of the 
royal power. But as time went on there were 
people who secretly exasperated them against one 
another and filled them with mutual suspicions. 
The chief ground, however, for action on the part 
of Pyrrhus is said to have had its origin as follows. 

It was customary for the kings, after sacrificing to 
Zeus Areius at Passaro, a place in the Molossian land, 
to exchange solemn oaths with the Epeirots, the 
kings swearing to rule according to the laws, and the 
people to maintain the kingdom according to the 
laws. Accordingly, this was now done; both the 
kings were present, and associated with one another, 
together with their friends, and many gifts were 
interchanged. Here Gelon, a man devoted to 
Neoptolemus, greeted Pyrrhus in a friendly manner 
and made him a present of two yoke of oxen for 
ploughing. Pyrrhus was asked for these by Myrtilus, 
his cup-bearer; and when Pyrrhus would not give 
them to him, but gave them to another, Myrtilus was 
deeply resentful. This did not escape the notice of 


1 An obscure Macedonian. 
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Gelon, who therefore invited Myrtilus to supper, 
and even, as some say, enjoyed his youthful beauty 
as they drank ; then he reasoned with him and urged 
him to become an adherent of Neoptolemus and to 
destroy Pyrrhus by poison. Myrtilus accepted the 
proposal, pretending to approve of it and to be 
persuaded, but informed Pyrrhus. He also, by the 
king’s orders, presented Alexicrates, the king’s 
chief cup-bearer, to Gelon, assuring him that he 
would take part in their enterprise; for Pyrrhus 
wished to have several persons who could testify to 
the intended crime. Thus Gelon was thoroughly 
deceived, and Neoptolemus as well, and as thoroughly, 
who, supposing that the plot was duly progressing, 
could not keep it to himself, but in his joy would 
talk about it to his friends. Once, in particular, 
after a revel at the house of his sister Cadmeia, he 
fell to prattling about the matter, supposing that no 
one would hear the conversation but themselves ; for 
no one else was near except Phaenarete, the wife 
of Samon, a man who managed the flocks and herds 
of Neoptolemus, and Phaenarete was lying on a 
couch with her face to the wall and seemed to be 
asleep. But she heard everything, and next day 
went unobserved to Antigone the wife of Pyrrhus, 
and told her all that she had heard Neoptolemus say 
to his sister. When Pyrrhus learned of it, he kept 
quiet for a time, but on a day of sacrifice invited 
Neoptolemus to supper and killed him. For he was 
aware that the chief men among the Epeirots were 
devoted to himself and were eager to see him rid 
himself of Neoptolemus; also that they wished him 
not to content himself with having a small share of 
the kingdom, but to follow his natural bent and 
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attempt greater things, and, now that some suspicion 
had added its weight to other motives for the deed, 
to anticipate Neoptolemus by taking him off first. 

VI. And now, in honour of Berenicé and Ptolemy, 
he gave the name of Ptolemy to his infant son by Anti- 
gone, and called the city which he had built on the 
peninsula of Epeirus, Berenicis. After this, he be- 
gan to revolve many large projects in his mind; but 
his hopes were fixed first and more especially on 
undertakings close at hand, and he found a way to 
take direct part in Macedonian affairs, on grounds 
something like the following. 

Of Cassander’s sons, the elder, Antipater, killed 
his mother Thessalonicé and drove away his brother 
Alexander.! Alexander sent to Demetrius begging 
for help, and also called upon Pyrrhus. Demetrius 
was delayed by matters that he had in hand; but 
Pyrrhus came, and deinanded as a reward for his 
alliance Stymphaea and Parauaea in Macedonia, and, 
of the countries won by the allies, Ambracia, Acar- 
nania, and Amphilochia. The youthful Alexander 
gave way to his demands, and Pyrrhus took possession 
of these countries and held them for himself with 
garrisons ; he also proceeded to strip from Antipater 
the remaining parts of his kingdom and turn them 
over to Alexander. Now Lysimachus the king, who 
was eager to give aid to Antipater, was fully occupied 
himself and could not come in person; but knowing 
that Pyrrhus was desirous to do Ptolemy every favour 
and refuse him nothing, he sent a forged letter to 
him which stated that Ptolemy urged him to give up 
his expedition on payment of three hundred talents 
from Antipater. As soon as Pyrrhus opened the 


1 Cf, the Demetrius, xxxvi. 1 f. 
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letter he perceived the fraud of Lysimachus; for 
the letter did not have the customary address, “ The 
father, to the son, health and happiness,”’ but instead, 
“King Ptolemy, to King Pyrrhus, health and happi- 
ness.” Pyrrhus reviled Lysimachus for the fraud, but 
nevertheless made the desired peace, and they all 
met to ratify it with sacrificial oaths. However, after 
a bull, a boar, and a ram had been brought up for 
sacrifice, of its own accord the ram fell down dead. 
The rest of, the spectators were moved to laughter, 
but Theodotus the seer prevented Pyrrhus from 
taking the oath by declaring that Heaven thus be- 
tokened in advance the death of one of the three 
kings. In this way, then, Pyrrhus was led to renounce 
the peace. 

VII. Thus Alexander’s affairs were already settled 
with the help of Pyrrhus, but nevertheless Demetrius 
came to him; and as soon as he arrived it was plain 
that he was not wanted, and he inspired only fear ; 
and after they had been together a few days their 
mutual distrust led them to plot against each other. 
But Demetrius, taking advantage of his opportunity, 
got beforehand with the young prince and slew him, 
and was proclaimed king of Macedonia.! Now, even 
before this there had been differences between him 
and Pyrrhus, and Pyrrhus had overrun Thessaly ; ? 
and greed for power, the natural disease of dynasties, 
made them formidable and suspicious neighbours, 
and all the more after the death of Deidameia. And 
now that both of them had occupied part of Mace- 
donia, they came into collision, and their quarrel was 
furnished with stronger grounds. Demetrius there- 


1 Cf. the Demetrius, xxxvi. 2-6, xxxvii. 
2 Cf. the Demetrius, xl. i 
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fore made an expedition against the Aetolians and 
conquered them, and then, leaving Pantauchus there 
with a large force, he himself moved against Pyrrhus, 
and Pyrrhus, when he heard of it, against him. 
Owing to a mistake in the way, however, they passed 
by one another, and Demetrius, throwing his forces 
into Epeirus, plundered the country, while Pyrrhus, 
encountering Pantauchus, joined battle with him.! 
There was a sharp and terrible conflict between the 
soldiers who engaged, and especially also between 
the leaders. For Pantattchus, who was confessedly 
the best of the generals of Demetrius for bravery, 
dexterity, and vigour of body, and had both courage 
and a lofty spirit, challenged Pyrrhus to a hand-to- 
hand combat; and Pyrrhus, who yielded to none of 
the kingsin daring and prowess, and wished that the 
glory of Achilles should belong to him by right of 
valour rather than of blood alone, advanced through 
the foremost fighters to confront Pantauchus. At first 
they hurled their spears, then, coming to close quar- 
ters, they plied their swords with might and skill. 
Pyrrhus got one wound, but gave Pantauchus two, 
one in the thigh, and one along the neck, and put 
him to flight and overthrew him; he did not kill 
him, however, for his friends haled lini away. Then 
the Epeirots, exalted by the victory of their king 
and admiring his valour, overwhelmed and cut to 
pieces the phalanx of the Macedonians, pursued them 
as they fled, slew many of them, and took five thou- 
sand of them alive.” 

VIII. This conflict did not fill the Macedonians 
with wrath and hate towards Pyrrhus for their 
losses, rather it led those who beheld his exploits 


1 Cf. the Demetrius, xli. 1 f. 2 Cf. the Demetrius, xli. 2 
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and engaged him in the battle to esteem him 
highly and admire his bravery and talk much about 
him. For they likened his aspect and his swiftness 
and all his motions to those of the great Alexander, 
and thought they saw in him shadows, as it were, 
and imitations of that leader’s impetuosity and might 
in conflicts.1_ The other kings, they said, represented 
Alexander with their purple robes, their body-guards, 
the inclination of their necks,? and their louder 
tones insconversation; but Pyrrhus, and Pyrrhus 
alone, in.arms and action. 

Of his knowledge and ability in the field of mili- 
tary tactics and leadership one may get proofs from 
the writings on these subjects which he left. It is 
said also that Antigonus, when asked who was the 
best general, replied, “ Pyrrhus, if he lives to be old.” 
This verdict of Antigonus applied only to his con- 
temporaries. Hannibal, however, declared that the 
foremost of all generals in experience and ability was 
Pyrrhus, that Scipio was second, and he himself 
third, as I have written in my Life of Scipio.® And 
in a word, Pyrrhus would seem to have been always 
and continually studying and meditating upon this 
one subject, regarding it as the most kingly branch 
of learning; the rest he regarded as mere accom- 
plishments and held them in no esteem. For instance, 
we are told that when he was asked at a drinking- 
party whether he thought Python or Caphisias the 
better flute-player, he replied that Polysperchon 
was a good general, implying that it became a king 
to investigate and understand such matters only. 


1 Cf. the Demetrius, xli. 3. 2 See the Alexander, iv. 1. 
3 The ‘‘ book” containing the Lives of Epaminondas and 
Scipio Africanus the Elder has been lost, 
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He was also kind towards his familiar friends, and 
mild in temper, but eager and impetuous in returning 
favours. At any rate, when Aeropus died, he was 
distressed beyond measure, declaring that Aeropus 
had indeed only suffered what was common to human- 
ity, but that he blamed and reviled himself because 
he had always delayed and moved slowly in the 
matter and so had not returned his friend’s favour. 
For the debts due to one’s creditors can be paid back 
to their heirs ; but if the favours received from friends 
are not returned while those friends can be sensible 
of the act, it is an affliction to a just and good man. 
Again, in Ambracia there was a fellow who denounced 
and reviled him, and people thought that. Pyrrhus 
ought to banish him. “ Let him remain here,” said 
Pyrrhus, “and speak ill of us among a few, rather 
than carry his slanders round to all mankind.” And 
again, some young fellows indulged in abuse of him 
over their cups, and were brought to task for it. 
Pyrrhus asked them if they had said such things, and 
when one of them replied, “ We did, O King ; and 
we should have said still more than this if we had 
had more wine.’’ Pyrrhus laughed and dismissed 
them.} 

IX. In order to enlarge his interests and power he 
married several wives after the death of Antigone. 
He took to wife, namely, a daughter of Autoleon, king 
of the Paeonians; Bircenna, the daughter of Bar- 
dyllis the Illyrian; and Lanassa, the daughter of 
Agathocles of Syracuse, who brought him as her — 
dowry the city of Corcyra, which had been captured 
by Agathocles. By Antigone he had a son Ptolemy, 


1 The story is found also in Plutarch’s Morals, p. 184d, 
and in Val. Max. 5, 1, ext. 3. 
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Alexander-by Lanassa, and Helenus, his youngest son, 
by Bircenna. He brought them all up to be brave 
in arms and fiery, and he whetted them for this from 
their very birth. It is said, for instance, that when 
he was asked by one of them, who was still a boy, to 
whom he would leave his kingdom, he replied: “To 
that one of you who keeps his sword the sharpest.” 
This, however, meant nothing less than the famous 
curse of Oedipus in the tragedy ;! that “ with whet- 
ted sword,” and not by lot, the brothers should 
« divide the house.” So savage and ferocious is the 
nature of rapacity. ee 
X. After this battle Pyrrhus returned to his home 
rejoicing in the splendour which his fame and lofty 
spirit had brought him; and when he was given the 
surname of “ Eagle”’ by the Epeirots, “Through you,” 
he said, ‘‘am I an eagle; why, pray, should I not be? 
It is by your arms that I am borne aloft as by swift 
pinions.” But a little while after, learning that De- 
metrius was dangerously sick, he suddenly threw 
an army into Macedonia, intending merely to overrun 
and plunder some parts of it. Yet he came within 
a little of mastering the whole country and getting 
the kingdom without a battle; for he marched on as 
far as Edessa without opposition from anyone, and 
many actually joined his forces and shared his expe- 
dition. And now Demetrius himself was roused by 
the peril to act beyond his strength, while his friends 
and commanders in a short time collected many 
soldiers and set out with zea] and vigour against 
Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus, however, had come more for plun- 
der than anything else, and would not stand his 
ground, but fled, losing a part of his army on the 
march, under the attacks of the Macedonians. 
eae 

Euripides, Phoenzssae, 68. 371 
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However, because Demetrius had easilyand speedily 
driven Pyrrhus out of the country, he did not leave 
him to his own devices, but now that he had deter- 
mined to undertake a great enterprise and to recover 
his father’s realm with a hundred thousand soldiers 
and: five hundred ships, he-did not wish to have col- 
lisions with Pyrrhus, nor yet to leave behind in him 
an enterprising and troublesome neighbour for the 
“Macedonians. He wished, rather, since he had no 
time to wage war against Pyrrhus, to come to terms 
and make peace with him, and then turn his arms 
against the other kings. But after an agreement had 
been made between them for these reasons, the pur- 
pose of Demetrius became apparent, as well as the 
magnitude of his preparations, and the kings, in 
alarm, kept sending to Pyrrhus messengers and let- 
ters,! expressing their amazement that he should let 
slip his own opportunity for making war and wait for 
Demetrius to seize his; and that when he was able to 
drive Demetrius out of Macedonia, since he was now 
much occupied and disturbed, he should await the 
time when his adversary, at his leisure and after he 
had become great, could wage a decisive struggle 
with him for the sanctuaries and tombs of the Molos- 
sian land, an adversary who-had just robbed him of 
Corcyra, and his wife besides. For Lanassa, who 
found fault with Pyrrhus for being more devoted to 
his barbarian wives than to her, had retired to Cor- 
cyra, whither, since she desired a royal marriage, she 
invited Demetrius, understanding that he, of all the 
kings, was most readily disposed to marry wives. So 
Demetrius sailed thither, married Lanassa, and left 
a garrison in the city. os 

. 1 Cf, the Demetrius, xliv. 1. — 
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XI. Such letters the kings kept sending to Pyr- 
rhus, and at the same time on their own part they 
assailed Demetrius while he was still waiting to com- 
plete his preparations. Ptolemy sailed up with a 
great fleet and tried to bring the Greek cities to 
revolt, while Lysimachus invaded upper Macedonia 
from Thrace and ravaged the country. So Pyrrhus, 
taking the field at the same time with these, marched 
against Beroea, expecting, as proved to be the case, 
that Demetrius would go to confront Lysimachus, 
and thus leave the lower country unprotected. That 
night Pyrrhus dreamed that he was called by Alex- 
ander the Great, and that when he answered the call 
he found the king lying on a couch, but met with 
kindly speech and friendly treatment from him, and 
received a promise of his ready aid and help. “ And 
how, O King,” Pyrrhus ventured to ask, “ when thou 
art sick, canst thou give me aid and help?” “ My 
name itself will give it,” said the king, and mounting 
a Nisaean horse he led the way. 

This vision gave Pyrrhus great assurance, and 
leading his army with all speed through the inter- 
- vening districts he took possession of Beroea; then, 
stationing the greater part of his forces there, he 
proceeded to subdue the rest of the country through 
his generals. When Demetrius heard of this, and 
became aware of a pernicious uproar in his camp 
on the part of the Macedonians, he was afraid to 
lead them farther on, lest on coming into the neigh- 
bourhood of a Macedonian king of great renown they 
should go over to him. Therefore he turned back and 
led them against Pyrrhus, with the idea that he was 
a foreigner and hated by the Macedonians. But after 
he had pitched his camp over against Pyrrhus, many 
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Beroeans came thither with loud praises of Pyrrhus ; 
they said he was invincible in arms and a brilliant 
hero, and treated his captives with mildness and 
humanity. There were some also whom Pyrrhus 
himself sent into the camp; they pretended to be 
Macedonians, and said that now was the favourable 
time to rid themselves of Demetrius and his severity, 
by going over to Pyrrhus, a man who was gracious to 
the common folk and fond of his soldiers. In con- 
sequence of this, the greater part of the army was 
all excitement, and went about looking for Pyrrhus ; 
for it chanced that he had taken off his helmet, and 
he was not recognised until he bethought himself 
and put it on again, when its towering crest and its 
goat's horns made him known to all. Some of the 
Macedonians therefore ran to him and asked him for 
his watchword, and others put garlands of oaken 
boughs about their heads because they saw the 
soldiers about him garlanded. And presently even 
to Demetrius himself certain persons ventured to say 
that if he quietly withdrew and renounced his under- 
takings men would think that he had taken wise 
counse]. He saw that this advice tallied with the 
agitation in the camp, and was frightened, and 
secretly stole away, after putting on a broad-brimmed 
hat and a simple soldier’s cloak. So Pyrrhus came 
up, took the camp without a blow,-and was proclaimed 
king of Macedonia. 

XII. But now Lysimachus made his appearance, 
claimed that the overthrow of Demetrius had been 
the joint work of both, and demanded a division of 
the kingdom. So Pyrrhus, who did not yét feel en- 
tire confidence in the Macedonians, but was still ~ 
doubtful about them, accepted. the proposition of 
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Lysimachus, and they -divided the cities and the 
territory with one another. This availed for the 
present, and prevented war between them, but 
shortly afterward they perceived that the distribution 
which they had made did not put an end to their 
‘enmity, but gave occasion for complaints and quarrels. 
“For how men to whose rapacity neither sea nor 
‘ mountain nor uninhabitable desert sets a limit, men 
to whose inordinate desires the boundaries which 
separate Europe and Asia put no stop, can remain 
content with what they have and do one another no 
wrong when they are in close touch, it is impossible 
to say.’ Nay, they are perpetually. at war, because 


plots and jealousies are parts of their natures, and | 


they treat the two words, war and peace, like cur- 
rent coins, using whichever happens to be for their 
advantage, regardless of justice; for surely they are 
better men when they wage war openly than when 


they give the names of justice and friendship to the | 


times of inactivity and leisure which interrupt their 
work of injustice. And Pyrrhus made this plain; 
for, setting himself to hinder the growing power of 
Demetrius, and trying to prevent its recovery, so to 
speak, from a serious illness, he went to the help of 
the Greeks and entered Athens. Here he went up 
to the acropolis and sacrificed to the goddess, then 
came down again on the same day, and told the 
people he was well pleased with the confidence and 
goodwill which they had shown him, but that in 
future, if they were wise, they would not admit any 
one of the kings into their city nor open their gates 
to him. After this, he actually made peace with De- 
metrius, but in a little while, when Demetrius had 
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set out for Asia, he once more took the advice of 
Lysimachus and tried to bring Thessaly to revolt, 
besides waging war upon the garrisons of Demetrius 
in the Greek cities. For he found that the Mace- 
donians were better disposed when they were on a 
campaign than when they were unoccupied, and he 
himself was by nature entirely averse to keeping 
uiet. 

‘ But at last, after Demetrius had been wholly over- 
thrown in Syria,! Lysimachus, who now felt himself 
secure, and had nothing on his hands, at once set 
out against Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus was in camp at Edessa, 
where Lysimachus fell upon his provision trains and 
mastered them, thus bringing him to straits; then, 
by letters and conferences he corrupted the leading 
Macedonians, upbraiding them because they had 
chosen as lord and master a man who wasa foreigner, 
whose ancestors had always been subject to 
Macedonia, and were thrusting the friends and 
familiars of Alexander out of the country. After 
many had thus been won over, Pyrrhus took alarm 
and departed with his Epeirots and allied forces, thus 
losing Macedonia precisely as he got it.2~ Whence 
we see that kings have no reason to find fault with 
popular bodies for changing sides as suits their inter- 
ests; for in doing this they are but imitating the 
kings themselves, who are their teachers in unfaith- 
fulness and treachery, and think him most advantaged 
who least observes justice. 

XIII. At this time, then, when Pyrrhus had been 
driven back into Epeirus and had given up Mace- 
donia, Fortune put it into his power to enjoy what he 
had without molestation, to live in peace, and to 


1 At the battle of Ipsus, 301 B.c. Cf. the Demetrius, 
chapter xliv. 2 Cf. chapter xi. 
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reign over his own people. But he thought it tedious 
to the point of nausea if he were not inflicting mis- 
chief on others or suffering it at others’ hands, and 
like Achilles could not endure idleness, 


“but ate his heart away 
Remaining there, and pined for war-cry and battle.” } 


Filled with such desires, then, he found ground 
for fresh undertakings in the following circumstances. 
The Romans were at war with the people of Taren- 
tum, who, being able neither to carry on the war, nor 
yet, owing to the rashness and villainy of their pop- 
ular leaders, to put an end to it, wished to make 
Pyrrhus their leader and summon him to the war, 
believing him to be most at leisure of all the kings, 
and a most formidable general. Of the elderly and 
sensible citizens, some who were directly opposed to 
this plan were overborne by the clamour and vio- 
lence of the war party, and others, seeing this, ab- 
sented themselves from the assembly. But there 
was a certain worthy man, Meton by name, who, 
when the day on which the decree was to be ratified 
was at hand and the people were taking their seats 
in the assembly, took a withered garland and a 
torch, after the way of revellers, and came dancing 
in behind a flute-girl! who led the way for him. 
Then, as will happen in a throng of free people not 
given to decorum, some clapped their hands at 
sight of him, and others laughed, but none tried 
to stop him; nay, they bade the woman play on her 
flute and called upon Meton to come forward and 
give them a song; and it was expected that he 
would do so. But when silence had been made, 


1 Tlad, i. 491 f. 
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he said: “Men of Tarentum, ye do well not to 
frown upon those who wish to sport and revel, while 
they can. And if ye are wise, ye will all also get 
some enjoyment still out of your freedom, assured 
that ye will have other business and a different life 
and diet when Pyrrhus has come into the city.” 
These words brought conviction to most of the 
Tarentines, and a murmur of applause ran through the 
assembly. But those who were afraid that if peace 
were made they would be given up to the Romans, 
reviled the people for tamely submitting to such 
shameless treatment from a drunken reveller, and 
banding together they cast Meton out:} 

And so the decree was ratified, and the people 
sent ambassadors to Pyrrhus,? not only from their 
own number, but also from the Italian Greeks. These 
brought gifts to Pyrrhus, and told him they wanted a 
leader of reputation and prudence, and that he would 
find there large forces gathered from Lucania, Mes- 
sapia, Samnium, and Tarentum, amounting to twenty 
thousand horse and three hundred and fifty thousand 
foot all told. This not only exalted Pyrrhus himself, 
but also inspired the Epeirots with eagerness to un- 
dertake the expedition. 

XIV. Now, there was a certain Cineas, a man of 
Thessaly, with a reputation for great wisdom, who 
had been a pupil of Demosthenes the orator, and 
. was quite the only public speaker of his day who was 
thought to remind his hearers, as a statue might, 
of that great orator’s power and ability. Associating 


1 Cf. Dionysius Hal., Excerpta ex lib. xiz., 8. 
2 In the summer of 281 B.c. 
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himself with Pyrrhus, and sent by him as ambassador 
to the cities, he confirmed the saying of Euripides, 
to wit, “all can be won by eloquence 


That even the sword of warring enemies might 
gain.” 


At any rate, Pyrrhus used to say that more cities 
had been won for him by the eloquence of Cineas 
than by his own arms; and he continued to hold 
Cineas in especial] honour and to demand his services. 
It was this Cineas, then, who, seeing that Pyrrhus 
was eagerly preparing an expedition at this time to 
Italy, and finding him at leisure for the moment, 
drew him into the following discourse. “ The 
Romans, O Pyrrhus, are said to be good fighters, 
and to be rulers of many warlike nations; if, then, 
Heaven should permit us to conquer these men, how 
should we use our victory?” And Pyrrhus said: 
“Thy question, O Cineas, really needs no answer; 
the Romans once conquered, there is neither bar- 
barian nor Greek city there which is a match for 
us, but we shall at once possess all Italy, the great 
size and richness and importance of which no man 
should know better than thyself.” After a little 
pause, then, Cineas said: “And after taking Italy, 
O King, what are we to do?”’ And Pyrrhus, not yet 
perceiving his intention, replied: ‘Sicily is near, 
and holds out her hands to us, an island abounding in 
wealth and men, and very easy to capture, for all is 
faction there, her cities have no government, and 
demagogues are rampant now that Agathocles is 
gone.” ‘“ What thou sayest,” replied Cineas, “ is 
probably true ; but will our expedition stop with the 
taking of Sicily ?”’ “ Heaven grant us,’ said Pyrrhus, 
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“ victory and success so far; and we will make these 
contests but the preliminaries of great enterprises. 
For who could keep his hands off Libya, or Carthage, 
when that city got within his reach, a city which 
Agathocles, slipping stealthily out of Syracuse and 
crossing the sea with a few ships, narrowly missed 
taking? And when we have become masters here, 
no one of the enemies who now treat us with scorn 
will offer further resistance; there is no need of 
saying that.” “None whatever,’ said Cineas, “ for 
it is plain that with so great a power we shall be 
able to recover Macedonia and rule Greece securely. 
But when we have got everything subject to us, 
what are we going to do?”’ Then Pyrrhus smiled 
upon him and said: ‘We shall be much at ease, 
and we'll drink bumpers, my good man, every day, 
and we'll gladden one another’s hearts with confi- 
dential talks.” And now that Cineas had brought 
Pyrrhus to this point in the argument, he said: 
“Then what stands in our way now if we want to 
drink bumpers and while away the time with one 
another P Surely this privilege is ours already, and 
we have at hand, without taking any trouble, those 
things to which we hope to attain by bloodshed and 
great toils and perils, after doing much harm to 
others and suffering much ourselves.” 

By this reasoning of Cineas Pyrrhus was more 
troubled than he was converted; he saw plainly 
what great happiness he was leaving behind him, 
but was unablé to renounce his hopes of what he 
eagerly desired. | 

XV. First, then, he sent Cineas to Tarentum with 
three thousand soldiers; next, after numerous 
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cavalry-transports, decked vessels, and passage-boats 
of every sort had been brought over from Tarentum, 
he put on board of them twenty elephants and three 
thousand horse, twenty thousand foot, two thousand 
archers, and five hundred slingers. When all was 
ready, he put out and set sail ; but when he was half 
way across the Ionian sea he was swept away by a 
north wind that burst forth out of all season. In 
spite of its violence he himself, through the bravery 
and ardour of his seamen and captains, held out and 
made the land, though with great toil and danger ; 
but the rest of the fleet was thrown into confusion 
and the ships were scattered. Some of them missed 
Italy and were driven off into the Libyan and 
Sicilian sea; others, unable to round the Iapygian 
promontory, were overtaken by night, and a heavy 
and violent sea, which drove them upon harbourless 
and uncertain shores, and destroyed them all except 
the royal galley. She, as long as the waves drove 
upon her side, held her own, and was saved by her 
great size and strength from the blows of the water ; 
but soon the wind veered round and met her from 
the shore, and the ship was in danger of being 
crushed by the heavy surges if she stood prow on 
against them. However, to allow her again to be 
tossed about by an angry open sea and by blasts of 
wind that came from all directions, was thought to 
be more fearful than their present straits. Pyrrhus 
therefore sprang up and threw himself into the sea, 
and his friends and bodyguards were at once 
emulously eager to help him. But night and the 
billows with their heavy crashing and violent receil 
made assistance difficult, so that it was not until day 
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had already come and the wind was dying away that 
he succeeded in gaining the shore, in body altogether 
powerless, but with boldness and strength of spirit 
still making head against his distress. The Messapians, 
among whom he had been cast forth, ran together 
with eager offers to assist as well as they could, and 
at the same time some of his ships that had escaped 
the storm came up; in these there were but a few 
horsemen all told, less than two thousand footmen, 
and two elephants. 
’ XVI. With these Pyrrhus set out for Tarentum, 
where Cineas, on learning of his approach, led out 
his soldiers to meet him. Entering the city, he did 
nothing that was against the wishes of the Tarentines, 
nor did he put any compulsion upon them, until his 
ships came back in safety from the sea and the 
greater part of his forces were assembled. Then, 
however, seeing that the multitude were incapable, 
unless under strong constraint, of either saving 
themselves or saving others, but were inclined to let 
him do their fighting for them while they remained 
at home in the enjoyment of their baths and social 
festivities, he closed up the gymnasia and the public 
walks, where, as they strolled about, they fought 
out their country’s battles in talk; he also put a 
stop to drinking-bouts, revels, and festivals, as un- 
seasonable, called the men to arms, and was stern 
and inexorable in his enrolment of them for military: 
service. Many therefore left the city, since they were 
not accustomed to being under orders, and called it 
servitude not to live as they pleased. 

And now word was brought to pymhas that 
Laevinus the Roman consul was coming against him 
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with a large army and plundering Lucania as he 
came. Pyrrhus had not yet been joined by his allies, 
but thinking it an intolerable thing to hold back and 
suffer his enemies to advance any nearer, he took 
the field with his forces, having first sent a herald to 
the Romans with the enquiry whether it was their 
pleasure, before waging war, to receive satisfaction 
~ from the Italian Greeks, employing him as arbiter 
and mediator. But Laevinus made answer that the 
Romans neither chose Pyrrhus as a mediator nor 
feared him as a foe. Pyrrhus therefore went for- 
ward and pitched his camp in the plain between the 
cities of Pandosia and Heracleia. When he learned 
that the Romans were near and lay encamped on the 
further side of the river Siris, he rode up to the 
river to get a view of them; and when he had 
observed their discipline, the appointment of their 
watches, their order, and the general arrangement 
of their camp, he was amazed, and said to the friend 
who was nearest him: “The discipline of these 
Barbarians is not barbarous; but the result will show 
us what it amounts to.”’ He was now less. confident 
of the issue, and determined to wait for his allies; 
but he stationed a guard on the bank of the river to 
check the Romans if, in the meantime, they should 
attempt to cross it. The Romans, however, anxious 
to anticipate the coming of the forces which Pyrrhus 
had decided to await, attempted the passage, their 
infantry crossing the river by a ford, and their cavalry 
' dashing through the water at many points, so that 
the Greeks on guard, fearing that they would be 
surrounded, withdrew. When Pyrrhus saw this, he 
was greatly disturbed, and charging his infantry 
officers to form in line of battle at once and stand 
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under arms, he himself rode out with his three 
thousand horsemen, hoping to come upon the Romans 
while they were still crossing, and to find them 
scattered and in disorder. But when he saw a 
multitude of shields gleaming on the bank of the 
river and the cavalry advancing upon him in good 
order, he formed his men in close array and led them 
to the attack. He was conspicuous at once for the 
beauty and splendour of his richly ornamented 
armour, and showed by his deeds that his valour did 
not belie his fame; and this most of all because, while 
actively participating in the fight and vigorously 
repelling his assailants, he did not become confused 
in his calculations nor lose his presence of mind, but 
directed the battle as if he were surveying it from 
a distance, darting hither and thither himself and 
bringing aid to those whom he thought to be 
overwhelmed. 

Here Leonnatus the Macedonian, observing that an 
Italian was intent upon Pyrrhus, and was riding out 
against him and following him in every movement 
from place to place, said: ‘Seest thou, O King, 
that Barbarian yonder, riding the black horse with 
white feet? He looks like a man who has some 
great and terrible design in mind. For he keeps his 
eyes fixed upon thee, and is intent to reach thee with 
all his might and main, and pays no heed to anybody 
else. So be on thy guard against the man.” To him 
Pyrrhus made reply: ‘ What is fated,O Leonnatus, 
it is impossible to escape ; but. with impunity neither 
he nor any other Italian shall come to close quarters 
with me.” While they were still conversing thus, 
the Italian levelled his spear, wheeled his horse, and 
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charged upon Pyrrhus. Then at the same instant 
the Barbarian’s spear smote the king’s horse, and 
his own horse was smitten by the spear of Leonnatus. 
Both horses fell, but while Pyrrhus was seized and 
rescued by his friends, the Italian, fighting to the 
last, was killed. He was a Frentanian by race, 
captain of a troop of horse, Oplax by name.! 

XVII. This taught Pyrrhus to be more on his 
guard ; and seeing that his cavalry were giving way, 
he called up his phalanx and put it in array, while he 
himself, after giving his cloak and armour to one of 
his companions, Megacles, and hiding himself after 
a fashion behind his men, charged with them upon 
the Romans. But they received and engaged him, 
and for a long time the issue of the battle remained 
undecided ; it is said that there were seven turns of 
fortune, as each side either fled back or pursued. 
And indeed the exchange of armour which the king 
‘had made, although it was opportune for the safety 
of his person, came near overthrowing his cause and 
losing him the victory. For many of the enemy 
assailed Megacles, and the foremost of them, Dexoiis 
by name, smote him and laid him low, and then, 
snatching away his helmet and cloak, rode up to 
Laevinus, displaying them, and shouting as he did so 
that he had killed Pyrrhus. Accordingly, as the spoils 
were carried along the ranks and displayed, there was 
joy and shoufing among the Romans, and among the 
Greeks consternation and dejection, until Pyrrhus, 
learning what was the matter, rode along his line 
with his face bare, stretching out his hand to the 
combatants and giving them to know him by his 
voice. At last, when the Romans were more than 


1 Cf. Dionysius Hal., Hxcerpta ex lib. xix., 12. 
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ever crowded back by the elephants, and their 
horses, before they got near the animals, were 
terrified and ran away with their riders, Pyrrhus 
brought his Thessalian cavalry upon them while 
they were in confusion and routed them with great 
slaughter. 

Dionysius states that nearly fifteen thousand of 
the Romans fell, but Hieronymus says only seven 
thousand ; on the side of Pyrrhus, thirteen thousand 
fell, according to Dionysius, but according to Hiero- 
nymus less than four thousand. These, however, were 
his best troops; and besides, Pyrrhus lost the friends 
and generals whom he always used and trusted most. 
However, he took the camp of the Romans after they 
had abandoned it, and won over to his side some of 
their allied cities; he also wasted much territory, 
and advanced until he was within three hundred 
furlongs’ distance from Rome. And now, after the 
battle, there came to him many of the Lucanians 
and Samnites. These he censured for being late, but 
it was clear that he was pleased and proud because 
with his own troops and the Tarantines alone he had 
conquered the great force of the Romans. 

XVIII. The Romans did not depose Laevinus from 
his consular office; and yet we are told that Caius 
Fabricius declared that it was not the Epeirots who 
had conquered the Romans, but Pyrrhus who had 
conquered Laevinus, Fabricius being of the opinion 
that the Roman defeat was not due to their army, but 
to its general; but they lost no time in filling up their 
depleted legions and raising others, used fearless 
and vehement language about the war, and thus filled 
Pyrrhus with consternation. He decided, therefore, 
to send to them first and find out whether they were 
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disposed to come to terms, for he regarded the cap- 
ture of their city and their complete conquest as a 
large task and one that. was beyond his present force, 
whereas a friendly settlement with them after a 
victory would greatly enhance his reputation. Accor- 
dingly, Cineas was sent to Rome, where he had con- 
ferences with the men in authority, and sent their 
wives and children gifts in the name of his king. 
No one, however, would accept the gifts, but all re- 
plied, men and women alike, that if a peace were 
publicly concluded they also, on their part, would 
show goodwill and kindness to the king. Moreover, 
though Cineas made many kind and alluring proposals 
to the senate, not one of them was received there 
with alacrity or pleasure, although Pyrrhus offered to - 
restore without a ransom their men who had been 
captured in the battle, and promised to assist them 
in the subjugation of Italy, and in return for these 
favours asked only friendship for himself, immunity 
for the Tarentines, and nothing else. Nevertheless, 
most of the senators were plainly inclined towards 
peace, since they had been defeated in one great 
battle, and expected another with a larger army, 
now that the Italian Greeks had joined Pyrrhus. At 
this point Appius Claudius, a man of distinction, but 
one whom old age and blindness had forced to give 
up all public activities, now that the message from 
the king had come and a report was rife that the 
senate was going to vote for the proposed cessation 
of hostilities, could not restrain himself, but ordered 
his attendants to take him up and had _ himself 
carried on a litter through the forum to the senate- 
house. When he had reached the door, his sons and 
sons-in-law took him up in their arms and brought 
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him inside, and the senators, out of regard for the 
man, kept respectful silence. 

_ XIX. Then Appius raised himself up where he 
was and said: “Up to this time, O Romans, I have 
regarded the misfortune to my eyes as an atiiction, 
but it now distresses me that I am not deaf as 
well as blind, that I might not hear the shameful 
resolutions and decrees of yours which bring low 
the glory of Rome. For what becomes of the 
words that ye are ever reiterating to all the world, 
namely, that if the great Alexander of renown had 
come to Italy and had come into conflict with us, 
when we were young men, and with our fathers, 
when they were in their prime, he would not now 
be celebrated as invincible, but would either have 
fled, or, perhaps, have fallen there, and so have left 
Rome more glorious still? Surely ye are proving 
that this was boasting and empty bluster, since ye 
are afraid of Chaonians and Molossians, who were 
ever the prey of the Macedonians, and ye tremble 
before Pyrrhus, who has ever been a minister and 
servitor to one at least of Alexander’s bodyguards,! 
and. now comes wandering over Italy, not so much to 
help the Greeks who dwell here, as to escape his 
enemies at home, promising to win for us the supre- 
macy here with that army which could not avail to 
preserve for him a small portion of Macedonia. Do 
not suppose that ye will rid yourselves of this fellow 
by making him your friend ; nay, ye will bring against 
you others, and they will despise you as men whom 
anybody can easily subdue, if Pyrrhus goes away 
without having been punished for his insults, but 


1 Referring paroneuiealy to his relations with Ptolemy and 
Demetrius. 
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actually rewarded for them in having enabled 
Tarantines and Samnites to mock at Romans.” 

After Appius. had thus spoken, his hearers were 
seized with eagerness to prosecute the war, and 
Cineas was sent back with the reply that Pyrrhus 
must first depart out of Italy, and then, if he wished, 
the Romans would talk about friendship and alliance ; 
but as long as he was there in arms, they would fight 
him with all their might, even though he should 
rout in battle ten thousand men like Laevinus. 
It is said, too, that Cineas, while he was on this 
mission, made it his earnest business at the same 
time to observe the life and manners of the Romans,- 
and to understand the excellences of their form of 
government ; he also conversed with their best men, 
and had many things to tell Pyrrhus, among which 
was the declaration that the senate impressed him as 
a council of many kings, and that, as for the people, 
he was afraid it might prove to be a Lernaean hydra 
for them to fight against, since the consul already 
had twice as many soldiers collected as those who 
faced their enemies before, and there were many 
times as many Romans still who were capable of 
bearing arms. 

XX. After this, an embassy came from the Romans 
to treat about the prisoners that had been taken. 
The embassy was headed by Caius Fabricius, who, 
as Cineas reported, was held in highest esteem at 
Rome as an honourable man and good soldier, but 
was inordinately poor. To this man, then, Pyrrhus 
privately showed kindness and tried to induce him 
to accept gold, not for any base purpose, indeed, but 
calling it a mark of friendship and hospitality. But 
Fabricius rejected the gold, and for that day Pyrrhus 
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let him alone; on the following day, however, wishing 
to frighten a man who had not yet seen an elephant, 
he ordered the largest of these animals to be stationed 
behind a hanging in front of which they stood 
conversing together. This was done; and at a given 
signal the hanging was drawn aside, and the animal 
suddenly raised his trunk, held it over the head of 
Fabricius, and emitted a harsh and frightful cry. 
But Fabricius calmly turned and said with a smile to 
Pyrrhus: ‘ Your gold made no impression on me 
yesterday, neither does your beast to-day.” Again, 
at supper, where all sorts of topics were discussed, 
and particularly that of Greece and her philosophers, 
Cineas happened somehow to mention Epicurus, and 
set forth the doctrines of that school concerning 
the gods, civil government, and the highest good, 
explaining that they made pleasure the highest 
good, but would have nothing to do with civil 
government on the ground that it was injurious and 
the ruin of felicity, and that they removed the Deity 
as far as possible from feelings of kindness or anger or 
concern for us, into a life that knew no care and was 
filled with ease and comfort. But before Cineas was 
done, Fabricius cried out and said: “O Hercules, 
may Pyrrhus and the Samnites cherish these doc- 
trines, as long as they are at war with us.” 

Thus Pyrrhus was led to admire the high spirit 
and character of the man, and was all the more eager 
to have friendship with his city instead of waging war 
against it; he even privately invited him, in case he 
brought about the settlement, to follow his fortunes 
and share his life as the first and foremost of all his 
‘companions and generals. But Fabricius, as we are 
told, said quietly to him: “Nay, O King, this 
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would not be to thy advantage ; for the very men 
who now admire and honour thee, if they should 
become acquainted with me, would prefer to have 
me as their king rather than thee.” Such a man 
was Fabricius. And Pyrrhus did not receive the 
speech with anger or like a tyrant, but actually 
reported to his friends the magnanimity of Fabricius, 
and entrusted his prisoners of war to him alone, on 
condition that, in case the senate should not vote for 
the peace, they should be sent back again to him, 
though they might first greet their relatives and 
celebrate the festival of Saturn. And they were so 
sent back after the festival, the senate having voted 
a penalty of death for any that stayed behind. 

XXI. After this, and when Fabricius had assumed 
the consulship,! a man came into his camp with a 
letter for him. The letter had been written by the 
physician of Pyrrhus, who promised that he would 
take the king off by poison, provided that the 
Romans would agree to reward him for putting an 
end to the war without further hazard on their part. 
But Fabricius, who was indignant at the iniquity of. 
the man, and had disposed his colleague to feel 
likewise, sent a letter to Pyrrhus with all speed 
urging him to be on his guard against the plot. The 
letter ran as follows: “Caius Fabricius and Quintus . 
Aemilius, consuls of Rome, to King Pyrrhus, health 
-and happiness. It would appear that thou art a 
good judge neither of friends nor of enemies. Thou 
wilt see, when thou hast read the letter which we 
send, that the men with whom thou art at war are 


1 The chronology of the story is at fault here. Fabricius 
and Aemilius were consuls in 278, the year after the battle 
at Asculum described in §§ 5 ff. | 
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honourable and just, but that those whom thou 
trustest are unjust and base. And indeed we do not 
give thee this information out of regard for thee, but 
in order that thy ruin may not bring infamy upon us, 
and that men may not say of us that we brought the 
war to an end by treachery because we were unable to 
do so by valour.” When Pyrrhus had read this letter 
and got proof of the plot against his life, he punished 
the physician, and as a requital to Fabricius and the 
Romans made them a present of his prisoners of war, 
and once more sent Cineas to negotiate a peace for 
him. But the Romans would not consent to receive 
the men for nothing, either as a favour from an 
enemy, or as a reward for not committing iniquity 
against him, and therefore released for Pyrrhus an 
equal number of Tarentines and Samnites whom 
they had taken; on the subject of friendship and 
peace, however, they declared they would allow 
nothing to be said until Pyrrhus had taken his arms 
and his army out of Italy and sailed back to Epeirus 
on the ships that brought him. 

Consequently, Pyrrhus found himself obliged to 
fight another battle, and after recuperating his army 
he marched to the city of Asculum, where he 
engaged the Romans. Here, however, he was 
forced into regions where his cavalry could not 
operate, and upon a river with swift current and 
wooded banks, so that his elephants could not charge 
and engage the enemy’s phalanx. Therefore, after 
many had been wounded and slain, for the time being 
the struggle was ended by the coming of night. But 
on the next day, designing to fight the battle on level 
ground, and to bring his elephants to bear upon the 
ranks of the enemy, Pyrrhus occupied betimes the 
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1 Aavviwy with Blass, in agreement with Dionys. Hal. xx. 
3: Zapmrar, 
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unfavourable parts of the field with a detachment of 
his troops; then he put great numbers of slingers and 
archers in the spaces between the elephants and led 
his forces to the attack in dense array and witha 
mighty impetus. So the Romans, having no oppor- 
tunity for sidelong shifts and counter-movements, as 
on the previous day, were obliged to engage on level 
- ground and front to front ; and being anxious to re- 
pulse the enemy’s men-at-arms before their elephants 
came up, they fought fiercely with their swords 
against the Macedonian spears, reckless of their lives 
and thinking only of wounding and slaying, while 
caring naught for what they suffered. After a long 
time, however, as we are told, they began to be 
driven back at the point where Pyrrhus himself was 
pressing hard upon his opponents ; but the greatest 
havoc was wrought by the furious strength of the 
elephants, since the valour of the Romans was of no 
avail in fighting them, but they felt that they must 
yield before them as before an onrushing billow or a 
crashing earthquake, and not stand their ground 
only to die in vain, or suffer all that is most ‘grievous 
without doing any good at all. 

After a short flight the Romans reached their camp, 
with a loss of six thousand men, according to Hierony- 
mus, who also says that on the side of Pyrrhus, 
according to the king’s own commentaries, thirty- 
five hundred and five were killed. Dionysius, however, 
makes no mention of two battles at Asculum, nor of 
an admitted defeat of the Romans, but says that the 
two armies fought once for all until sunset and then 
at last separated ; Pyrrhus, he says, was wounded in 
the arm by a javelin, and also had his baggage 
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plundered by the Daunians;! and there fell, on the 
side of Pyrrhus and on that of the Romans, over 
fifteen thousand men. _ 

The two armies separated ; and we are told that 
Pyrrhus said to one who was congratulating him on 
his victory, “If we are victorious in one more battle 
with the Romans, we shall be utterly ruined.” For 
he had lost a great part of the forces with which he 
came, and all his friends and generals except a few ; 
moreover, he had no others whom he could summon 
from home, and he saw that his allies in Italy were 
becoming indifferent, while the army of the Romans, 
as if from a fountain gushing forth indoors, was 
easily and speedily filled up again, and they did not 
lose courage in defeat, nay, their wrath gave them 
all the more vigour and determination for the war. 

XXII. But while he was involved in such per- 
plexities, new hopes once more inspired him, and 
projects which divided his purposes. For at one and 
the same time there came to him from Sicily men 
who offered to put into his hands the cities of 
Agrigentum, Syracuse, and Leontini, and begged 
him to help them to drive out the Carthaginians and 
rid the island of its tyrants; and from Greece, men 
with tidings that Ptolemy Ceraunus? with his army 
had perished at the hands of the Gauls, and that 
now was the time of all times for him to be in 
Macedonia, where they wanted a king. Pyrrhus 
rated Fortune soundly because occasions for two 
great undertakings had come to him at one time, 


1 Auxiliaries of the Romans from Arpinum in Apulia. . 

2 The son of Ptolemy I. of Egypt. In 280 B.c. he had 
basely assassinated Seleucus, and made himself king of 
Macedonia. 
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and thinking that the presence of both meant the 
loss of one, he wavered in his calculations for a long 
time. Then Sicily appeared to offer opportunities 
for greater achievements, since Libya was felt to 
be near, and he turned in this direction, and forth- 
with sent out Cineas to hold preliminary conferences 
with the cities, as was his wont, while he himself 
threw a garrison into Tarentum. The Tarentines 
were much displeased at this, and demanded that he 
either apply himself to the task for which he had 
come, namely to help them in their war with Rome, 
or else abandon their territory and leave them their 
city as he had found it. To this demand he made no 
very gracious reply, but ordering them to keep quiet 
and await his convenience, he sailed off. 

On reaching Sicily,! his hopes were at once 
realized securely; the cities readily gave themselves 
up to him, and wherever force and conflict were 
necessary nothing held out against him at first, but 
advancing with thirty thousand foot, twenty-five 
hundred horse, and two hundred ships, he put the 
Phoenicians to rout and subdued the territory under 
their control. Then he determined to storm the 
walls of Eryx, which was the strongest of their 
fortresses and had numerous defenders. So when 
' his army was ready, he put on his armour, went out 
to battle, and made a vow to Heracles that he would 
institute games and a sacrifice in his honour, if the 
god would render him in the sight of the Sicilian 
Greeks an antagonist worthy of his lineage and 
resources ; then he ordered the trumpets to sound, 
scattered ‘the Barbarians with his missiles, br ought 
up his scaling-ladders, and was the first to mount 


' Early in the year 278 B.c. 
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the wall. Many were the foes against whom he 
strove ; some of them he pushed from the wall on 
either side and hurled them to the ground, but most 
he laid dead in heaps about him with the strokes of 
his sword.’ He himself suffered no harm, but was a 
terrible sight for his enemies to look upon, and 
proved that Hom as right and fully justified in 
saying that valour, alone of the virtues, often displays 
transports due to divine possession and frenzy. After 
the capture of the city, he sacrificed to the god in 
magnificent fashion and furnished spectacles of all 
sorts of contests. 

XXIII. The Barbarians about Messana, called 
Mamertines, were giving much annoyance to the 
Greeks, and had even laid some of them under con- 
tribution. They were numerous and warlike, and 
therefore had been given a name which, in the 
Latin tongue, signifies martial. Pyrrhus seized their 
collectors of tribute and put them to death, then 
conquered the people themselves in battle and de- 
stroyed many of their strongholds. Moreover, when 
the Carthaginians were inclined to come to terms 
and were willing to pay him money and send him 
ships in case friendly relations were established, 
he replied to them (his heart being set upon 
greater things) that there could be no settlement or 
friendship between himself and them unless they 
abandoned all Sicily and made the Libyan Sea a 
boundary between themselves and the Greeks. But 
now, lifted up by his good fortune and by the strength 
of his resources, and pursuing the hopes with which 
he had sailed from home in the beginning, he set his 
heart upon Libya first ; and since many of the ships 


1 As in Iliad, v. 185; vi. 101; ix. 238. 
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that he had were insufficiently manned, he began to 
collect oarsmen, not dealing with the cities in an 
acceptable or gentle manner, but in a lordly way, 
angrily putting compulsion and penalties upon them. 
He had not behaved in this way at the very beginning, 
but had even gone beyond others in trying to win 
_men’s hearts by gracious intercourse with them, by 
trusting everybody, and by doing nobody any harm. 
But now he ceased to be a popular leader and be- 
came a tyrant, and added to his name for severity 
a name for ingratitude and faithlessness. 
Nevertheless the Sicilians put up with these 
things as necessary, although they were exasper- 
ated; but then came his dealings with Thoenon 
and Sosistratus. These were leading men in Syra- 
cuse, and had been first to persuade Pyrrhus to 
come into Sicily. Moreover, after he had come, 
they immediately put their city into his hands and 
assisted him in most of what he had accomplished 
in Sicily. And yet he was willing neither to take 
them with him nor to leave them behind, and held 
them in suspicion. Sosistratus took the alarm and 
withdrew ; but Thoenon was accused by Pyrrhus of 
complicity with Sosistratus and put to death.! With 
this, the situation of Pyrrhus was suddenly and 
entirely changed. A terrible hatred arose against 
him in the cities, some of which joined the Car- 
thaginians, while others called in the Mamertines. 
And now, as he saw everywhere secessions and 
revolutionary designs and a strong faction opposed 
to him, he received letters from the Samnites and 
Tarentines, who had been excluded from all their 
territories, could with difficulty maintain the war 


1 Cf. Dionysius Hal., Hxcerpta ex lib. xx., 8. 
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even in their cities, and begged for his assist- 
ance. This gave him a fair pretext for his sailing 
away, without its being called a flight or despair 
of his cause in the island; but in truth -it was 
because he could not master Sicily, which was like a 
storm-tossed ship, but desired to get out of her, that 
he once more threw himself into Italy. And it is 
said that at the time of his departure he looked back 
at the island and said to those about him: “ My 
friends, what a wrestling ground for Carthaginians 
and Romans we are leaving behind us!” And this 
conjecture of his was soon afterwards confirmed. 
XXIV. But the Barbarians combined against him 
as he was setting sail. With the Carthaginians he 
fought a sea-fight in the strait and lost many of his 
ships, but escaped with the rest to Italy; and here 
the Mamertines, more than ten thousand of whom 
had crossed in advance of him, though they were 
afraid to match forces with him, yet threw his 
whole army into confusion by setting upon him 
and assailing him in difficult regions. Two of his 
elephants fell, and great numbers of his rearguard 
were slain. Accordingly, riding up in person from 
the van, he sought to ward off the enemy, and 
ran great risks in contending with men who were 
trained to fight and were inspired with high 
courage. And when he was wounded on the head 
with a sword and withdrew a little from the com- 
batants, the enemy were all the more elated. One 
of them ran forth far in advance of the rest, a man 
who was huge in body and resplendent in armour, 
and in a bold voice challenged Pyrrhus- to come 
out, if he were still alive. This angered Pyrrhus, 
and wheeling round in spite of his guards, he pushed 
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his way through them—full of wrath, smeared with 
blood, and with a countenance terrible to look upon, 
and before the Barbarian could strike dealt him 
such a blow on the head with his sword that, what 
with the might of his arm and the excellent temper 
of his steel, it cleaved its way down through, so that 
at one instant the parts of the sundered body fell to 
either side. This checked the Barbarians from any 
further advance, for they were amazed and confounded 
at Pyrrhus, and thought him some superior being. 
So he accomplished the rest of his march unmolested 
and came to Tarentum,! bringing twenty thousand 
foot and three thousand horse. Then, adding to his 
force the best troops of the Tarentines, he forthwith 
led them against the Romans, who were encamped 
in the country of the Samnites. 

XXV. But the power of the Samnites had been 
shattered, and their spirits were broken, in con- 
sequence of many defeats at the hands of the 
Romans. They also cherished considerable resent- 
ment against Pyrrhus because of his expedition to 
Sicily ; hence not many of them came to join him. 
Pyrrhus, however, divided his army into two parts, 
sent one of them into Lucania to attack the other 
consul, that he might not come to the help of his 
colleague, and led the other part himself against 
Manius Curius, who was safely encamped near the 
city of Beneventum and was awaiting assistance 
from Lucania ; in part also it was because his sooth- 
sayers had dissuaded him with unfavourable omens 
and sacrifices that he kept quiet. Pyrrhus, accord- 
ingly, hastening to attack this consul before the 
other one came up, took his best men and his most 


1 Jn the autumn of 276 B.c. 
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1 rots Coraés and Bekker have rots nev, after Muretus. 
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warlike elephants and set out by night against his 
camp. But since he took a long circuit through a 
densely wooded country, his lights did not hold out, 
and his soldiers lost their way and straggled. This 
caused delay, so that the night passed, and at day- 
break he was in full view of the enemy as he 
advanced upon them from the heights, and caused 
much tumult and agitation among them. 

Manius, however, since the sacrifices were pro- 
pitious and the crisis forced action upon him, led his 
forces out and attacked the foremost of the enemy, 
and after routing these, put their whole army to 
flight, so that many of them fell and some of their 
elephants were left behind and captured. This 
victory brought Manius down into the plain to give 
battle ; here, after an engagement in the open, he 
routed the enemy at some points, but at one was, 
overwhelmed by the elephants and driven back upon 
his camp, where he was obliged to call upon the 
guards, who were standing on the parapets in great 
numbers, all in arms, and full of fresh vigour. 
Down they came from their strong places, and 
hurling their javelins at the elephants compelled 
them to wheel about and run back through the 
ranks of their own men, thus causing disorder and 
confusion there. This gave the victory to the 
Romans, and at the same time the advantage also 
‘in the struggle for supremacy. For having acquired 
high courage and power and a reputation for invinci- 
' bility from their valour in these struggles, they at once 
got control of Italy, and soon afterwards of Sicily. 

XXVI. Thus Pyrrhus was excluded from his hopes 
of Italy and Sicily, after squandering six years’ time 
in his wars there, and after being worsted in his 
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undertakings, but he kept his brave spirit uncon- 
quered in the midst of his defeats; and men believed 
that in military experience, personal prowess, and 
daring, he was by far the first of the kings of his 
time, but that what he won by his exploits he lost 
by indulging in vain hopes, since through passionate 
desire for what he had not he always failed to 
establish securely what he had. For this reason 
Antigonus used to liken him to a player with dice 
who makes many fine throws but does not under- 
stand how to use them when they are made. 

He returned to Epeirus! with eight thousand 
foot and five hundred horse, and since he had no 
money he sought for a war by which he could 
maintain his army. Some Gauls joined him, and he 
thereupon made an incursion into Macedonia, where 
Antigonus the son of Demetrius was reigning, 
designing to strip and plunder the country. But 
after he had taken a great number of cities and two 
thousand Macedonian soldiers had come over to him, 
he began to hope for greater things, and set out to 
attack Antigonus, and falling upon him in a narrow 
pass, threw his whole army into confusion. The 
Gauls who formed the rearguard of Antigonus, a 
numerous body, made a sturdy resistance ; but after 
a fierce battle most of these were cut to pieces, 
while those who had charge of the elephants were 
hemmed in and surrendered themselves and all their 
animals. Then Pyrrhus, thus greatly strengthened, 
and consulting his good fortune rather than his 
judgment, advanced upon the phalanx of the 
Macedonians, which was filled with confusion and 
fear because of their previous defeat. For this 


1 Late in the year 274 B.c. 
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reason they refrained from engagement or battle 
with him, whereupon Pyrrhus, stretching out his 
right hand and calling upon the generals and captains, 
brought over to him all the infantry of Antigonus in 
a body. So Antigonus took to flight with a few of 
his horsemen, and occupied some of the seaboard 
cities; while Pyrrhus, thinking that amid so many 
successes his achievement against the Gauls con- 
duced most to his glory, dedicated the most beautiful 
and splendid of the spoils in the temple of Athena 
Itonis, with the following elegiac inscription : 


“These shields, now suspended here as a gift to 
Athena Itonis, Pyrrhus the Molossian took 
from valiant Gauls, after defeating the entire 
army of Antigonus; which is no great wonder ; 
for now, as well as in olden time, the Aeacidae 
are brave spearmen.”’ 


After the battle, however, he at once proceeded to 
occupy the cities. And after getting Aegae into his 
power, besides other severities exercised upon its in- 
habitants he left as a garrison in the city some of the 
Gauls who were making the campaign with him. But 
the Gauls, a race insatiable of wealth, set themselves 
to digging up the tombs of the kings who had been 
buried there ; the treasure they plundered, the bones 
they insolently cast to the four winds. This outrage 
Pyrrhus treated with lightness and indifference, as 
it was thought; he either postponed punishment 
because he had some business on hand, or remitted 
it altogether because he was afraid to chastise the 
Barbarians ; and on this account he was censured by 
the Macedonians. Moreover, before his affairs were 
securely and firmly established, his thoughts swung 
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again towards new hopes. He railed at Antigonus 
and called him a shameless man for not laying aside 
the purple and wearing a common robe ; and when 
Cleonymus the Spartan came and invited him to 
come to Lacedaemon, he readily listened to him. 
Now, Cleonymus was of royal lineage, but because 
he was thought to be of a violent and arbitrary 
temper, he enjoyed neither goodwill nor confidence 
at home, but Areus was king there. This was one 
general ground of complaint which he had against 
his fellow citizens, and it was of long standing. 
Besides, Cleonymus in his later years had married 
Chilonis the daughter of Leotychides, a beautiful 
woman of royal lineage; but she had fallen desper- 
ately in love with Acrotatus the son of Areus, a 
young man in the flower of his age, and thus 
rendered his marriage distressing to Cleonymus, 
since he loved her, and at the same time disgraceful ; 
for every Spartan was well aware that the husband 
was despised by his wife. Thus his domestic vexations 
added themselves to his political disappointment, 
and in indignation and wrath he brought Pyrrhus 
against Sparta.! Pyrrhus had twenty-five thousand 
foot and two thousand hogse, besides twenty-four 
elephants, so that the magnitude of his preparations 
made it clear at once that he was not aiming to 
acquire Sparta for Cleonymus, but the Peloponnesus 
for himself. And yet his professions were all to the 
' contrary, and particularly those which he made to 
the Lacedaemonian ambassadors themselves when 
they met him at Megalopolis. He told them he 
had come to set free the cities which were sub- 
ject to Antigonus, yes, and that he was going to 


“1 In 272 poo. 
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send his younger sons to Sparta, if nothing pre- 
vented, to be brought up in the Lacedaemonian 
customs, that so they might presently have the ad- 
vantage over all other princes. With these fictions 
he beguiled those who came to meet him on his 
march, but as soon as he reached Laconian territory 
he began to ravage and plunder it. And when the 
Spartan ambassadors upbraided him for making war 
upon them without previous declaration, he said : 
“Yet we know that you Spartans also do not tell 
others beforehand what you are going to do.”” Where- 
upon one of those who were present, Mandrocleidas 
by name, said to him in the broad Spartan dialect : 
‘If thou art a god, we shall suffer no harm at thy 
hands; for we have done thee no wrong; but if a 
man, another will be found who is even stronger. 
than thou.” 

XXVII. After this, he marched down against the 
city of Sparta. Cleonymus urged him to make the 
assault as soon as he arrived, but Pyrrhus was afraid, 
as we are told, that his soldiers would plunder the 
city if they fell upon it at night, and therefore re- 
strained them, saying that they would accomplish 
just as much by day. For there were but few 
men in the city, and they were unprepared, owing 
to the suddenness of the peril; and Areus was not 
at home, but in Crete, whither he was bringing 
military aid for the Gortynians. And this, indeed, 
more than anything else, proved the salvation of 
the city, which its weakness and lack of defenders 
caused to be despised. For Pyrrhus, thinking that 
no one would give him battle, bivouacked for the 
night, and the friends and Helot slaves of Cleonymus 
adorned and furnished his house in the expectation 
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that Pyrrhus would take supper there with its 
owner. 

When night had come, the Lacedaemonians at first 
took counsel to send their women off to Crete, but the 
women were opposed to this; and Archidamia came 
with a sword in her hand to the senators and up- 
braided them in behalf of the women for thinking it 
meet that they should live after Sparta had perished. 
Next, it was decided to run a trench parallel with 
the camp of the enemy, and at either end of it 
to set their waggons, sinking them to the wheel-hubs 
in the ground, in order that, thus firmly planted, 
they might impede the advance of the elephants. 
When they began to carry out this project, there 
came to them the women and maidens, some of them 
in their robes, with tunics girt close, and others in 
their tunics only, to help the elderly men in the = ~ 
work. The men who were going to do the fighting 
the women ordered to keep quiet, and assuming their 
share of the task they completed with their own 
hands a third of the trench. The width of the trench 
was six cubits, its depth four, and its length eight 
hundred feet, according to Phylarchus ; according to 
Hieronymus, less than this. When day came and 
the enemy were putting themselves in motion, these 
women handed the young men their armour, put the 
trench in their charge, and told them to guard and 
defend it, assured that it was sweet to conquer before 
the eyes of their fatherland, and glorious to die in 
the arms of their mothers and wives, after a fall that 
was worthy of Sparta. As for Chilonis, she withdrew 
from the rest, and kept a halter about her neck, that 
she might not come into the power of Cleonymus if 
the city were taken. | 
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XXVIII. Pyrrhus himself, then, with his men-at- 
arms, tried to force his way directly against the many 
shields of the Spartans which confronted him, and 
over a trench which was impassable and afforded his 
soldiers no firm footing owing to the freshly turned 
earth. But his son Ptolemy, with two thousand 
Gauls and picked Chaonians, went round the trench 
and tried to force a passage where the waggons were. 
These, however, being so deeply planted in the earth 
and so close together, made not only his onset, but 
also the counter-efforts of the Lacedaemonians, a 
difficult matter. The Gauls pulled the wheels up 
and were dragging the waggons down into the river ; 
but the young Acrotatus saw the danger, and run- 
ning through the city with three hundred men got 
round behind Ptolemy without being seen by him, 
owing to some depressions in the ground, and at last 
fell upon his rear ranks and forced them to turn 
about and fight with him. And now the Barbarians 
crowded one another into the trench and fell among 
the waggons, and finally, after great slaughter, were 
successfully driven back. The elderly men and the 
host of women watched the brilliant exploit of 
Acrotatus. And when he went back again through 
the city to his allotted post, covered with blood and 
triumphant, elated with his victory, the Spartan 
women thought that he had become taller and more 
beautiful than ever, and envied Chilonis her lover. 
Moreover, some of the elderly men accompanied him 
on his way, crying: “Go, Acrotatus, and take to 
thyself Chilonis; only, see that thou begettest brave 
sons for Sparta.”’ 

A fierce battle was also waged where Pyrrhus 
himself led, and many Spartans made a splendid 
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fight, but particularly Phyllius, who surpassed all in 
the tenacity of his resistance and the numbers of 
the on-rushing enemy whom he slew ; and when he 
perceived that his powers were failing from the 
multitude of the wounds he had received, he made 
way for one of his comrades in the line, and fell 
inside the ranks, that his dead body might not come 
into the hands of the enemy. 

XXIX. Night put an end to the battle; and 
Pyrrhus, as he slept, had the following vision. He 
dreamed that Sparta was smitten with thunderbolts 
from his hand and was all ablaze, and that he was 
filled with joy. His joy waked him from sleep, 
and he commanded his officers to get the army ready 
for action, and narrated his dream to his friends, 
convinced that he was going to take the city by 
storm. Most of them, then, were fully persuaded 
that he was right, but Lysimachus was not pleased 
with the vision; he said he was afraid lest, as 
places smitten by thunderbolts are kept free from 
the tread of men, the Deity might be indicating in 
advance to Pyrrhus also that the city was not to be 
entered by him. But Pyrrhus declared that this 
was nonsense intended for the crowd, and great 
folly, and calling upon his hearers to take their arms 
in their hands and act upon the belief that 


“One is the best of all omens, to fight in defence of 
Pyrrhus,’’} 


rose up, and at day-break led forth his army. 
But the Lacedaemonians defended themselves with 
an alacrity and bravery beyond their strength; the 


1 An adaptation of Iliad, xii. 243, by substituting ‘‘ Pyr- 
rhus” for ‘‘ one’s country ” (Mvppov for wdrpys). 
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women, too, were at hand, proffering missiles, dis- 
tributing food and drink to those who needed them, 
and taking up the wounded. The Macedonians tried 
to fill up the trench, collecting and throwing into it 
great quantities of materials, beneath which the 
arms and dead bodies were hidden away. And 
when the Lacedaemonians tried to put a ‘stop to 
this, Pyrrhus was seen forcing his way on horseback 
past the trench and the waggons into the city. But 
the men stationed at this point raised a shout, and 
there was a concourse and shrieking of the women, 
and just as Pyrrhus was riding through the waggons 
and attacking the men in front of him, his horse was 
wounded in the belly by a Cretan javelin and leaped 
to one side, and in his death agony threw Pyrrhus 
upon steep and slippery ground. His companions 
were thrown into confusion around him, and the 
Spartans, running upon them and making good use ot 
their missiles, drove them all off. After this, Pyrrhus 
brought the fighting to a stop at other points also, 
thinking that the Spartans would make some con- 
cessions, now that almost all of them were wounded 
and many had fallen. But now the good fortune of 
the city, either because she was satisfied with the 
bravery of its men, or because she would show forth 
the great power which she herself has in desperate 
crises, brought to their aid from Corinth, when the 
hopes of the Spartans were already sorry, Ameinias 
the Phocian, one of the generals of Antigonus, with 
mercenary troops; and no sooner had he been re- 
ceived into the city than Areus the Spartan king 
came from Crete, bringing with him two thousand 
soldiers. So the women at once dispersed to their 
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homes, since they no longer thought it meet to 
busy themselves with the work of war, and the 
men, after dismissing from their ranks those of 
unmilitary age whom necessity had brought there, 
arrayed themselves for battle. 

XXX. Pyrrhus, too, was more than ever possessed 
by a fierce ambition to become master of the city, 
now that reinforcements had come to it; but since 
he could accomplish nothing, and met with fresh 
losses, he went away, and fell to ravaging the country, 
purposing to spend the winter there. But Fate was 
not to be escaped. For at Argos there was a feud 
between Aristeas and Aristippus; and since Aris- 
tippus was thought to enjoy the friendship of Anti- 
gonus, Aristeas hastened to invite Pyrrhus into 
Argos. Pyrrhus was always entertaining one hope 
after another, and since he made one success but the 
starting point for a new one, while he was deter- 
mined to make good each disaster by a fresh 
undertaking, he suffered neither defeat nor victory 
to put.a limit to his troubling himself and 
troubling others. At once, therefore, he broke camp 
and set out for Argos. But Areus, by setting 
frequent ambushes and occupying the most diffi- 
cult points on the march, kept cutting off the Gauls 
and Mobossians who brought up the rear for Pyrrhus. 

Now, it had been foretold to Pyrrhus by his seer, 
in consequence of sacrifices where no liver could be 
found, that he was to lose one of his kindred; but 
here, unhappily, owing to the agitation and tumult 
among his rear-guard, he forgot himself, and ordered 
his son Ptolemy with his comrades to go to the 
rescue, while he himself drew his army more quickly 
out of the narrow pass and led them forward. A 
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fierce battle raged where Ptolemy was, and while a 
band of picked Spartans under the command of 
Evalcus engaged the soldiers who were fighting in 
front of him, a man of stout arm and swift foot, 
Oryssus by name, of Aptera in Crete, ran up on one 
side of the young prince as he was fighting spiritedly, 
smote him, and laid him low. Upon Ptolemy’s fall 
and the rout of his company, the Spartans pursued, 
carrying all .before them, and before they were 
aware of it had dashed out into the plain and 
were cut off by the infantry of Pyrrhus. Against 
this band of Spartans Pyrrhus, who had just heard of 
the death of his son and was in 4nguish, turned his 
Molossian horsemen. He himself charged at their 
head, and sated himself with Spartan blood. He 
had always shown himself invincible and terrible in 
arms, but now his daring and might surpassed all 
previous displays. When he set his horse upon 
Evalcus, the Spartan stepped aside and had almost 
cut off with his sword the bridle-hand of Pyrrhus ; as 
it was he hit the rein and severed it. Pyrrhus 
transfixed the Spartan with a thrust of his spear, and 
at the same instant fell off his horse, and fighting on 
foot, at once proceeded to slay all the picked band 
which was fighting over the body of Evalcus. This 
great additional loss to Sparta when the war was 
already at an end was due to the ambition of the 
commanders. 

XXXI. So Pyrrhus, after accomplishing as it were 
an expiation for his son and celebrating his obsequies 
with a brilliant contest, having also vented much of 
his grief in his fury against the enemy, led his army 
on towards Argos. And when he learned that 
Antigonus was already posted on the heights com- 
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manding the plain, he pitched his camp near Nauplia. 
On the following day he sent a herald to Anti- 
gonus, calling him a robber, and challenging him to 
come down into the plain and fight with him for the 
kingdom. But Antigonus replied that in conducting 
a campaign he relied more upon opportunities than 
upon arms, and that many roads to death lay open to 
Pyrrhus if he was tired of life. And now to both 
kings came ambassadors from Argos, entreating 
them to go away and allow the city to be neutral, 
but well-disposed towards both. Antigonus, accord- 
ingly, consented, and gave his son to the Argives as 
a hostage ; Pyrrhus also agreed to go away, but since 
he gave no pledge, he remained under suspicion. 

Moreover, Pyrrhus himself had a significant portent; 
for the heads of his sacrificed cattle, though they 
already lay apart from the bodies, were seen to put 
out their tongues and lick up their own gore. And 
besides this, in the city of Argos the priestess of 
Apollo Lyceius ran forth from the temple crying 
that she saw the city full of corpses and slaughter, 
and that the eagle which visited the scene of combat 
presently vanished away. 

XXXII. At dead of night Pyrrhus came up to the 
walls of the city, and finding that the gate called 
Diamperes had been thrown open for them by 
Aristeas, was undiscovered long enough for his Gauls 
to enter the city and take possession of the market- 
place. But the gate would not admit his elephants, 
and therefore the towers had to be taken off their 
backs and put on again when the animals were 
inside, in darkness and confusion. This caused delay, 
and the Argives, taking the alarm, ran up to the 
Aspis and other strong places of the city, and sending 
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to Antigonus called upon him for help. Antigonus 
marched up close to the city, and lying in wait there 
himself, sent his generals and his son inside with a 
considerable relief-force. Areus also came, with a 
thousand Cretans and Spartans (the most lightly 
armed). All these troops united in an assault upon 
the Gauls and threw them into great confusion. And 
Pyrrhus, who now entered the city with shouts and 
cries by way of Cylarabis,! noticed that the Gauls did 
not answer his men with any vigour or courage, and 
therefore conjectured that their response was that of 
men confounded and in distress. Accordingly, he 
led on faster, pushing along the horsemen in front of 
him, who were making their way with difficulty 
among the water-conduits, of which the city is full, and 
were in peril of their lives from them. And now, in 
this night-battle, there was great uncertainty as to 
what commands were given and how the commands 
were carried out; men straggled and lost their way 
among the narrow streets, and generalship was of no 
avail owing to the darkness, confused shouting, and 
confined spaces; both parties therefore were unable 
to accomplish anything and waited for the day. 

But when at last it began to grow light, the sight 
of the Aspis filled with armed enemies greatly dis- 
turbed Pyrrhus; moreover, among the numerous 
votive-offerings in the market- place he caught sight 
-of a wolf and bull in bronze, represented as closing 
with one another in battle, and he was dumbfounded, 
for he called to mind an ancient oracle regarding 
himself which declared that it was fated for him to 
die when he saw a wolf fighting with a bull. Now, 
the Argives say that these figures were set up in 


1 A gymnasium just outside the city towards the East. 
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1 #ami(e Coraés, Bekker, and Blass, with the MSS.: #amee. 
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their market-place as memorials of an ancient event. 
Namely, when Danaiis first landed in the country, 
near Pyramia in the district of Thyreatis, and was on 
his way to Argos, he saw a wolf fighting with a-bull ; 
and conceiving that he himself was represented by 
the wolf (since both were strangers and were attack- 
ing the natives), he watched the battle to its end, 
and when the wolf had prevailed, paid his vows to 
Apollo Lyceius (the wolf-god), attacked the city, 
and was victorious, after Gelanor, who was at that 
time king of Argos, had been driven out by a 
faction. This, then, was the significance of the 
dedication.! 

XXXIII. Dejected at this sight, as well as because 
none of his hopes were being realized, Pyrrhus 
purposed to retreat; but fearing the narrowness of 
the gates he sent to his son Helenus, who had been 
left outside the city with the greater part of the 
forces, ordering him to tear down part of the wall 
and succour those who rushed out through the breach, 
in case the enemy molested them. Owing to the 
haste and tumult, however, the messenger brought 
no clear orders, but actually made a mistake, and the 
young prince, taking the rest of the elephants and 
the best of his soldiers, marched through the gate 
into the city to help his father. But Pyrrhus was 
already on the retreat. And as long as the market- 
place afforded him room for withdrawing and fighting, 
he would turn and repel his assailants; but after he 
had been driven out of the market-place into the 
narrow street which led up to the gate, and en- 
countered those who were rushing to his aid from 
the opposite direction, some of these could not hear 


1 Cf. Pausanias, ii. 19, 3. 
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him when he called out to them to withdraw, and 
those who did, even though they were very ready to 
obey him, were kept from doing so by those who were 
pouring in behind them from the gate. For the 
largest of the elephants had fallen athwart the gate- 
way ! and lay there roaring, in the way of those who 
would have turned back; and another elephant, one 
of those which had gone on into the city, Nicon by 
name, seeking to recover his rider, who had fallen 
from his back in consequence of wounds, and dashing 
in the face of those who were trying to get out, 
crowded friends and foes alike together in a pro- 
miscuous throng, until, having found the body of his 
master, he took it up with his proboscis, laid it across 
his two tusks, and turned back as if crazed, over- 
throwing and killing those who came in his way. Thus 
crushed and matted together not a man of them could 
act at all for himself, but the whole multitude, bolted 
together, as it were, into one body, kept rolling 
and swaying this way: and that. Little fighting 
could be done against those of the enemy who were 
continually being caught up into their ranks or 
attacking them from the rear, and they wrought 
most harm to themselves. For when a man had 
drawn his sword or poised his spear, he could not 
recover or sheathe his weapon again, but it would 
pass through those who stood in its way, and so they 
died from one another’s blows. 

XXXIV. But Pyrrhus, seeing the stormy sea that 
surged about him, took off the coronal, with which 
his helmet was distinguished, and gave it to one of 
his companions ; then, relying on his horse, he 
plunged in among the enemy who were pursuing 


1 «De travers tout au beau milieu de la porte ” (Amyot). 
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him. Here he was wounded by a spear which pierced 
his breastplate—not a mortal, nor even a severe 
wound—and turned upon the man who had struck ° 
him, who was an Argive, not of illustrious birth, but 
the son of a poor old woman. His mother, like the 
rest of the women, was at this moment watching the 
battle from the house-top, and when she saw that 
her son was engaged in conflict with Pyrrhus, she 
was filled with distress in view of the danger to him, 
and lifting up a tile with both her hands threw it at 
Pyrrhus. It fell upon his head below his helmet and 
crushed the vertebrae at the base of his neck, so 
that his sight was blurred and his hands dropped the 
reins. Then he sank down from his horse and fell 
near the tomb of Licymnius,! unrecognised by most 
who saw him. But a certain Zopyrus, who was 
serving under Antigonus, and two or three others, 
ran up to him, saw who he was, and dragged him 
into a door-way just as he was beginning to recover 
from the blow. And when Zopyrus drew an Illyrian 
short-sword with which to cut off his head, Pyrrhus 
gave him a terrible look, so that Zopyrus was 
frightened ; his hands trembled, and yet he essayed 
the deed; but being full of alarm and confusion 
his blow did not fall true, but along the mouth 
and chin, so that it was only slowly and with 
difficulty that he severed the head. Presently what 
had happened was known to many, and Alcyoneus, 
running to the spot, asked for the head as if he 
would See whose it was. But when he had got it he 
rode away to his father, and cast it down before him 
as he sat among his friends. Antigonus, however, 
when he saw and recognised the head, drove his son 


1 Cf. Pausanias, ii. 22, 8. 
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away, smiting him with his staff and calling him 
impious and barbarous ; then, covering his face with 
his cloak he burst into tears, calling to mind Antigonus 
his grandfather and Demetrius his father, who were 
examples in his own family of a reversal of fortune. 

The head’and body of Pyrrhus, then, Antigonus 
caused to be adorned for burial and burned; and 
when Alcyoneus found Helenus in an abject state 
and wearing a paltry cloak, and spoke to him kindly 
‘and brought him into the presence of his father, 
Antigonus was pleased with his conduct, and said: 
“‘ This is better, my son, than what thou didst before ; 
but not even now hast thou done well in allowing 
this clothing to remain, which is a disgrace the 
rather to us who are held to be the victors.’ Then, 
after showing kindness to Helemus and adorning his 
person, he sent him back to Epeirus, and he dealt 
mildly with the friends of Pyrrhus when he became 
- master of their camp and of their whole force. 
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rAIOZ MAPIOZ 
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1 dy a dvwydpous Ziegler, after Schaefer : d&vwvupous. 
* wovet Bekker and Ziegler, after Coraés: mocetra:. 
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I. Or a third name for Caius Marius we are 
ignorant, as we are in the case of Quintus Sertorius 
the subduer of Spain, and of Lucius Mummius the 
captor of Corinth ; for Mummius received the surname 
of Achaicus from his great exploit, as Scipio received 
that of Africanus, and Metellus that of Macedonicus. 
From this circumstance particularly Poseidonius 
thinks to confute those who hold that the third name 
is the Roman proper name, as, for instance; Camillus, 
Marcellus, or Cato; for if that were so, he says, then 
those with only two names would have had no proper 
name at all. But it escapes his notice that his own 
line of reasoning, if extended to women, robs them 
of their proper names; for no woman is given the 
first name, which Poseidonius thinks was the proper 
name among the Romans. Moreover, of the other 
two names, one was common to the whole family, as 
in the case of the Pompeii, the Manlii, or the Cornelii 
(just as a Greek might speak of the Heracleidae or 
the Pelopidae), and the other was a cognomen or 
epithet, given with reference to their natures or 
their actions, or to their bodily appearances or defects, 
Macrinus, for example, or Torquatus, or Sulla (like the 
Greek Mnemon, Grypus, or Callinicus).!_ However, 

1 The full name of a Roman citizen consisted of a praeno- 
men (the ‘‘ given,” or ‘‘ proper” name), a nomen designating 
his family or gens, and a cognomen, which was also heredi- 


ditary. Women rarely had a praenomen, or ‘‘ proper” 
name, but bore the family name only. 
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in these matters the irregularity of custom furnishes 
many topics for discussion. 

II. As for the personal appearance of Marius, we 
have seen a marble statue of him at Ravenna in Gaul, 
and it very well portrays the harshness and bitter- 
ness of character which are ascribed to him. For 
since he was naturally virile and fond of war, and 
since he received a training in military rather than 
in civil life, his temper was fierce when he came to 
exercise authority. Moreover, we are told that he 
never studied Greek literature, and never used the 
Greek language for any matter of real importance, 
thinking it ridiculous to study a literature the 
teachers of which were the subjects of another 
people ; and when, after his second triumph and at 
the consecration of some temple, he furnished the 
public with Greek spectacles, though he came into 
the theatre, he merely sat down, and at once went 
away. Accordingly, just as Plato was wont to say 
often to Xenocrates the philosopher, who had the 
reputation of being rather morose in his disposition, 
‘‘ My good Xenocrates, sacrifice to the Graces,” so if 
Marius could have been persuaded to sacrifice to the 
Greek Muses and Graces, he would not have put the 
ugliest possible crown upon a most illustrious career 
in field and forum, nor have been driven by the 
blasts of passion, ill-timed ambition, and insatiable 
greed upon the shore of a most cruel and savage old 
age. However, his actual career shall at once bring 
this into clear view. 

III. Born of parents who were altogether obscure 
—poor people who lived by the labour of their own 
hands (Marius was his father’s name, Fulcinia that of 
his mother), it was not till late that he saw the city 
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or got a taste of city ways. Inthe meantime he lived 
at Cirrhaeaton,} a village in the territory of Arpinum, 
in a manner that was quite rude when compared 
with the polished life of a city, but temperate, and 
in harmony with the rearing which the ancient 
Romans gave their. children. His first service as a 
soldier was in a campaign against the Celtiberians, 
when Scipio Africanus was besieging Numantia,? and 
he attracted the notice of his general’ by excelling 
the other young men in bravery, and by his very. 
cheerful acceptance of the changed regimen which | 
Scipio introduced into his army when it was spoiled 
by luxury and extravagance. It is said, too, that he 
-encountered‘and laid low an enemy in the sight of 
his general. Therefore he was advanced by his 
commander to’ many honours; and once, when the 
talk after supper had to do with generals, and one 
of the company (either because he really wished to 
know or merely sought to please) asked Scipio where 
the Roman people would find any such chieftain and 
leader to follow him, Scipio, gently tapping Marius 
on the shoulder as he reclined next him, said : 
“Here, perhaps.” So gifted by nature were both 
men ; the one in showing himself great while still a 
young man, and the other in discerning the end 
from the beginning. 

IV. So, then, Marius, filled with high hopes, we 
are told, by this speech of Scipio in particular, as if . 
it were a divine utterance in prophecy, set out upon 
a political career, and’ was made tribune of the 
people? with the assistance of Caecilius Metellus, of 


1 Probably a corruption for Cereatae. 
2 134-133 B.C. 


7 In 119 B.c., at the age of thirty-eight. 
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whose house he had always been an hereditary 


adherent. While serving as tribune he introduced a --~ 


law concerning the mode of voting, which, as it was’ 
thought, would lessen the power of the nobles in 
judicial cases; whereupon Cotta the consul opposed 
him and persuaded the senate to contest the law, 
and to summon Marius before it to explain his pro- 
_ cedure. The senate voted to do this, and Marius 

appeared before it. He did not, however, behave 
like a young man who had just entered political life 
without any brilliant services behind him, but 
assumed at once the assurance which his subsequent 
achievements gave him, and threatened to hale Cotta 
off to prison unless he had the vote rescinded. Cotta 
then turned to Metellus and asked him to express 
his opinion, and Metellus, rising in his ‘place, con- 
curred with the consul; but Marius called in the 
officer and ordered him to conduct Metellus himself 
to prison. Metellus appealed to the other tribunes, 
but none of them came to his support, so the senate 
gave way and rescinded its vote. Marius therefore 
came forth in triumph to the people and got them to 
ratify his law. Men now thought him superior to 
fear, unmoved by respect of persons, and a formidable 
champion of the people in opposition to the senate. 
However, this opinion was quickly modified by 
another political procedure of his. For when a law 
was introduced providing for the distribution of grain 
to the citizens, he opposed it most strenuously and 
carried the day, thereby winning for himself an equal 
place in the esteem of both parties as a man who 
favoured neither at the expense of the general good. 

V. After his tribuneship, he became a candidate 
for the higher aedileship, For there are two classes 
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of aediles, one taking its name of “ curule”’ from the 
chairs with curving feet on which the magistrates sit 
in the exercise of their functions, the other, and the 
inferior, being called “ plebeian.’’ When the superior 
aediles have been elected, the people cast a second 
vote for the others. Accordingly, when it was clear 
that Marius was losing his election to the higher 
office, he immediately changed his tactics and applied 
for the other. But men thought him bold and 
obstinate, and he was defeated ; nevertheless, al- 
though he had met with two failures in one day,a 
thing which had never happened to any candidate 
before, he did not lower his assurance in the least, 
but not long afterwards becante a candidate for the 
praetorship + and narrowly missed defeat; he was 
returned last of all, and was prosecuted for bribery. 
Suspicion was chiefly aroused by the sight of a ser- 
vant of Cassius Sabaco inside the palings among the 
voters ; for Sabaco was an especial friend of Marius. 
Sabaco was therefore summoned before the court, and 
testified that the heat had made him so thirsty that 
he had called for cold water, and that his servant had 
come in to him with a cup, and had then at once 
gone away after his master had drunk. Sabaco, how- 
ever, was expelled from the senate by the censors of 
the next year, and it was thought that he deserved 
this punishment, either because he had given false 
testimony, or because of his intemperance. But Caius 
Herennius also was brought in as a witness against 
Marius, and pleaded that it was contrary to estab- 
lished usage for patrons (the Roman term for our 
representatives at law) to bear witness against clients, 
and that the law relieved them of this necessity ; and 


1 In 115 B.c. 
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not only the parents of Marius but Marius himself 
had originally ‘been clients of the house of the He- 
rennii. The jurors accepted this plea in avoidance 
of testimony, but Marius himself contradicted He- 
rennius, declaring that as soon as he had been elected 
to his magistracy he had ceased to be a client; 
which was not altogether true. For it is not every 
magistracy that frees its occupants {as well as their 
posterity) from their relations to a patron, but only 
that to which the law assigns the curule chair. 
However, although during the first days of the trial 
Marius fared badly and found the jurors severe to- 
wards him, on the last day, contrary to all expectation, 
there was a tie vote and he was acquitted. 

VI. Well, then, for his praetorship Marius got only 
moderate commendation, After his praetorship, 
however, the province of Farther Spain was allotted 
to him, and here he is said to have cleared away the 
robbers, although the province was still uncivilized 
in its customs and in a savage state, and robbery was 
at that time still considered a most honourable occu- 
pation by the Spaniards. But when he returned to 
political life, he had neither wealth nor eloquence, 
with which the magnates of the time used to 
influence the people. Still, the very intensity of his 
assurance, his indefatigable labours, and his plain and 
simple way of living, won him a certain popularity 
among his fellow citizens, and his honours brought 
him increasing\influence, so that he married into the 
illustrious family of the Caesars and became the hus- 
band of Julia, who was the aunt of that Caesar who 
in after times became greatest among the Romans, 
and in some degree, because of his relationship, made 
Marius his example, as I have stated in his Life.! 

1 See the Caesar, v. 1 f. 
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There is testimony both to the temperance of 
Marius, and also to his fortitude, of which his be- 
haviour under a surgical operation is a proof. He was 
afflicted in both legs, as it would appear, with 
varicose veins, and as he disliked the deformity, he 
resolved to put himself into the physician’s hands. 
Refusing to be bound, he presented to him one leg, 
and then, without a motion or a groan, but with a 
steadfast countenance and in silence, endured incred- 
ible pain under the knife. When, however, the 
physician was proceeding to treat the other leg, 
Marius would suffer him no further, declaring that 
he saw the cure to be not worth the pain. 

. VIE. When Caecilius Metellus the. consul was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief for the war against 
Jugurtha,! he took Marius with him to Africa in the 
capacity of legate. Here, in essaying great exploits 
and brilliant struggles, Marius was not careful, like 
the rest, to enhance the glory of Metellus and conduct 
himself in his interests; and deeming that he had 
not so much been called by Metellus to the office of 
legate as he was being introduced by Fortune into a 
most favourable opportunity as well as a most spacious 
theatre for exploits, he made a display of every sort 
of bravery. And though the war brought many 
hardships, he neither shunned any great labour, nor 
disdained any that were small, but surpassed the 
officers of his own rank in giving good counsel and 
foreseeing what was advantageous, and vied with 
the common soldiers in frugality and endurance, 
thereby winning much goodwill among them. For as 
a general thing it would seem that every man finds 


1 In 109 B.c. 
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solace for his labours in seeing another voluntarily 
share those labours; this seems to take away the 
element of compulsion; and it is a most agreeable 
spectacle for a Roman soldier when he sees a 
general eating common bread in public, or sleeping 
on a simple pallet, or taking a hand in the construc- 
tion of some trench or palisade. For they have 
not so much admiration for those leaders who share 
honour and riches with them as for those who 
take part in their toils and dangers, but have more 
affection for those who are willing to join in their 
toils than for those who permit them to ead an 
easy life. 

By doing all these things and thereby winning the 
hearts of the soldiers, Marius soon filled Africa, and 
soon filled Rome, with his name and fame, and men 
in the camp wrote to those at home that there 
would be no end or cessation of the war against 
the Barbarian unless they chose Caius Marius 
consul. 

VIII. At all this Metellus was evidently displeased. 
But it was the affair of Turpillius that most vexed 
him. This Turpillius was an hereditary guest-friend of 
Metellus, and at this time was serving in his army as 
chief of engineers. But he was put in charge of 
Vaga, a large city, and because he relied for safety 
on his doing the inhabitants no wrong, but rather 
treating them with kindness and humanity, he un- 
awares came into the power of the enemy; for they 
admitted Jugurtha into their city. Still, they did 
Turpillius no harm, but obtained his release and sent 
him away safe and sound. Accordingly, a charge of 
treachery was brought against him; and Marius, who 
was a member of the council which tried the case, 
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was himself bitter, and exasperated most of the 
others against the accused, so that Metellus was 
reluctantly forced to pass sentence of death upon 
him. After a short time, however, the charge was 
found to be false, and almost everybody sympathized 
with Metellus in his grief; but Marius, full of joy 
and claiming the condemnation as his own work, 
was not ashamed to go about saying that he had 
fastened upon the path of Metellus a daemon who 
‘would avenge the murder of a guest-friend. 

In consequence of this there was open enmity be- 
tween the two men; and we are told that on one 
occasion when Marius was present Metellus said to 
him as if in mockery: ‘“ Dost thou purpose to leave 
us, my good Sir, and sail for home, and stand for the 
consulship? Pray will it not satisfy thee to be fellow- 
consul with this my son?’’ Now the son of Metellus 
was at this time a mere stripling. However, Marius 
was eager to be dismissed, and so, after making 
many postponements, and when only twelve days re- 
mained before the election of consuls, Metellus dis- 
missed him. Marius accomplished the long journey 
from the camp to Utica and the sea in two days and 
one night, and offered sacrifice before he sailed. And 
the seer is said to have told him that the Deity 
revealed for Marius successes that were of incredible 
magnitude and beyond his every expectation. Elated 
by this prophecy he put to sea. In three days he 
crossed the sea with a favouring wind, and was at 
once welcomed gladly by the populace,and after being 
introduced to the assembly by one of the tribunes, he 
first made many slanderous charges against Metellus, 
and then asked for the consulship, promising that he 
would either kill Jugurtha or take him alive. 
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n aA n , , 
héper Oar Tis TOV EvyEevOY Kal TAOVOLWY padakias, 
Kal Tpavpacwy oiKelots Tpds TOV SHwov, ov pynpacL 
vexp@v ovdé addXoTpials eixoot veavieverOat. 
ToAAaKis 6€ Kal ToUs atuynoavtas év ALtBun 

A A \ , A \ 9 
oTpatnyous, TovTo wéev Bnotiav, tovTo && ’AA- 
Bivov, avOp@Trous oixwr pev érripaver, avtors Sé 

4 , b / A > b] 4 
TUYn odparévtas, atrodéuous Kal 8: aetpiav 
TraicavtTas ovopatwv, érurOaveto TOV TapoVYTwY 
el fy) KaL TOUS exEi\vwY OlovTaL TpOoyOVOUS avT@ 

“ WW , > , b] 
faAXop av cvEacOat TapamAncious exyovous aTro- 
ALTrety, Gre dn unde avTous be’ evyéverav, AAN OT 
apeTns Kal Karov Epywv éevdokous yevopévous. 
Tavita 5é ov Kevas ovde aralovixads ErXeyev ovde 
patny amexyOdavecOar tois dSuvatois Bovdopevos, 
9 2 e a > 7 eg , A a 
GAN’ 0 OHpos avTov, nOopEevos Te TH BoVAH Tpo- 

, / / A 
moraxitopevn kai Noyou KopTr~@ BeTpaw ael ppo- 
vnpatos péyeOos, eEexovdite, cal cvveEdppa Hn 

1 gatdoy van Herwerden: So0vAop. 
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IX. He was triumphantly elected,! and at once 
began to levy troops. Contrary to law and custom ° 
he enlisted many a poor and insignificant man, al- 
though former commanders had not accepted such 
persons, but bestowed arms, just as they would any 
other honour, only on those whose property assessment 
made them worthy to receive these, each-soldier being 
supposed to put his substance in pledge to the state. 
It was not this, however, that brought most odium 
upon Marius, but the boldly insolent and arrogant 
speeches with which he vexed the nobles, crying out 
that he had carried off the consulship as spoil from 
the effeminacy of the rich and well-born, and that he . 
had wounds upon his own person with which to vaunt 
himself before the people, not monuments of the 
dead nor likenesses of other men. Often, too, he 
would mention by name the generals in Africa who 
had been unsuccessful, now Bestia, and now Albinus, 
men of illustrious houses indeed, but unfortunate 
themselves, and unwarlike, who had met with disaster 
through lack of experience; and he would ask his 
audience if they did not think that the ancestors of 
these men would have much preferred to leave de- 
scendants like himself, since they themselves had 
been made illustrious, not by their noble birth, but 
by their valour and noble deeds. Such talk was not 
mere empty boasting, nor was his desire to make 
himself hated by the nobility without purpose ; 
indeed the people, who were delighted to have the 
senate insulted and always measured the greatness 
of a man’s spirit by the boastfulness of his speech, 
encouraged him, and incited him not to spare 


1 For the year 107 B.c., at the age of fifty. 
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peideoOar trav akioroywv, yapilopevov ois 
“ToANots. 

X. ‘Os b€ SeémrAevcev els AtBunv, MéreAXos 
pev HTT@OY TOU pOovov Yevopevos, Kal meprTabay 
OTL, KATELPYAGHEVOD ° TOV TONE MOV avrov Kai pndev 
Umrohovtrov i) TO cpa Tob "louyoupOa AaBeiy 
EXOVTOS, cee Mapuos em Tov orepavov kal Tov 
OpiauBor, é éx Tips pos. éxetvov axapratias nugn- 
HEvos, ovy Uméuetvey eis TO AUTO ouvenbeiv, GNX’ 
aUuTos pev umelexapnce, “PouvtiAsos bé Td or pa- 
Tevpa T@ Mapio Tapedwxe, peo Bevtis yeyovas 
tov MeréAAov. «al TEpLyrnGE TLS VEMETUS ev Te 
TENEL TOY mpakewy Mapvov: agnpcOn yap TO 
Zura THY Tou Kat opOdparos Sofav, @s UT’ 
éxetvou Méteddos: Sv TpoTrov dé, adnynaopar 
Bpaxéos, emel Ta Kal’ éxactov padrXov ey Tots 
Tmept Lwrra yéypanrat. 

OKYOS 0 TOY aVw BapBépov Bacirevs 7 ty Tev- 
Pepds ‘lovyovp0a, nat ToNELOYTL pév ov Tavu Te 
ovAhap avery edoxet, mpoBarropevos avrov THY 
amariay, Kat TI abinaw Sedouxas: émrel 5é hev- 
yov kal wAavopeEvos exelvov un’ avaryKns eVero 
TOV énmridcov TedevTatov Kal KaTipe 7 pos auron, 
aicyivn pmadXov as iMéTny Hn Ov edvotav vrro- 
deEduevos dua XeLpos elye, pavepas per Uméep 
avrod TAPALTOULEVOS Mapuov Kal ypadwv @S OUK 
av éxdon Kai mappyoralopevos, xkpuda bé€ Bov- 
Aevov mt podociay eq auT@, wal ET OLTFEMTEOLEVOS 
Aevxcov LwAXav, Tapiav ev ovta Mapiou, xpr- 
aipov Oé TO Bony yevEVTLEVOV emt oTpareias. 
as 5& mictevcas avéBn mpos avTov 6 SvAXas, 
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men of high repute if he wished to please the 
multitude. 

X. When he had crossed to Africa, Metellus, now 
become a victim of jealousy, and vexed because, after 
he had brought the war to an end and had nothing 
further to do except to-seize the person of Jugurtha, 
Marius was coming to enjoy the crown and the 
triumph,—a man whose ingratitude towards his 
benefactor had raised him to power,—would not con- 
sent to meet him, but privately left the country 
while Rutilius, who had become his legate, handed 
over the army to Marius. And in the end a retri- 
bution fell upon Marius; for Sulla robbed him of the 
glory of his success, as Marius had robbed Metellus. 
How this came to pass, I will narrate briefly, since 
the details are given more at length in my Life of 
Sulla.! 

Bocchus, the king of the Barbarians in the interior, 
was a son-in-law of Jugurtha, and apparently gave 
him little or no assistance in his war, alleging his 
faithlessness as an excuse, and fearing the growth of 
his power. But when Jugurtha in his flight and 
‘wandering felt compelled to make him his last hope 
and sought haven with him, Bocchus received him, 
more out of regard for his position as a suppliant 
than from goodwill, and kept him in his hands. So 
far as his open acts were concerned, Bocchus entreated 
Marius in behalf of his father-in- law, writing that he 
would not give him up and assuming a bold tone; 
but secretly he planned to betray him, and sent for 
Lucius Sulla, who was quaestor for Marius and had 
been of some service to Bocchus during the campaign. 
But when Sulla had come to him in all confidence, 
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éoxe pep TLS Tpom yveouns Kar peTavora TOV 
BapBapoyr, npepas TE TUXVAS SunvéxOn T@ hoya uP, 
Bovrevopevos 7) mapa odvat TOV ‘lovyoupGay i) 
pn dé Tov {vAAaY apeivar: TéXos 5€ THY TrpoTépay 
Kupecas mpodociay, évexeipice TH LUAAG CovTA 
‘Tov ‘louyoupOav. 

| Kai TOUTO ™pw@Tov Umipgev autos oréppwa THS 
_aynnéotou Kal xahenijs exeivns TTATEWS, 7) ptK- 
pov édénaev avatpeyat TY “Pony. WOAXOL yap 
éBovXovto Tob Lwrra TO Epyov elvat TO Mapip 
— POovobvtes, autos TE 2wAdas oppayioa Tong d- 
HEVOS epoper yrugnpy é exovcay éyxerpelopevor U vo 
Tob Boxyou TOV ‘lovyoupOav EavT@. Ka TAUTH 
XPwmevos adel SueTéder Prdorepov avdpa cal mpos 
Kowwoviay S0Ens aryvaova Kat dvcepty épebifor 
TOV Mapuor, é evaryovT@v padiata TOY éxOpav TOV 
éxelvon, Kal Ta pep mpoTa Tov Tohé wou eat 
peytora ™@ MerédA@, Ta 8 éoyata Kal TO Tépas 
avTov {vANa mpootiBevtwn, QS TavaaiTo Gav- 
pavwv xal mpocéywv exeivp padiota TavT@V oO 
d7uos. 

XI. Taxd pévtoe tov POovov tovTov Kat Ta 
pion Kal TAS d:aBodas aed Kebace TOU Mapiou 
Kal peTéaTnoev 0 KATATXOY THD Iradlav GTO THS 
éomrépas Kivduvos, & dpa T@ Tparov év y pela peyddou 
oTparnyod D yevéo Oar Kai TeptaxéacOa THY TONY 
@ Xpwmevn xuBepyntn drapev§éras KAvSwva TOAE- 
pov TocoUToP, ovdevos dvacxopevov TOY a0 
ryévous peydAwpy 7 mhovaiwy OlKw@D emt TAS vTa- 
TLKAS KATLOVTOV apxarpecias, ard QTOVTa TOV 
Mdpuop a avaryopeva dvTwv. aptt yap gibi he 
avtots THs ‘lovyoup8a curd ews ai epi 
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the Barbarian experienced a change of heart and felt 
repentant, and for many days wavered in his plans, 
deliberating whether to surrender Jugurtha or to hold 
Sulla also a prisoner. Finally however, he decided 
upon his first plan of treachery, and put Jugurtha 
alive into the hands of Sulla. 

This was the first seed of that bitter and incurable 
‘hatred between Marius and Sulla, which nearly 
brought Rome to ruin. For many wished Sulla to 
have the glory of the affair because they hated Mar- 
ius, and Sulla himself had aseal-ring made, which he 
used to wear, on which was engraved the surrender — 
of Jugurtha to him by Bocchus. By constantly using 
this ring Sulla provoked Marius, who was an ambitious 
man, loath to share his glory with another, and 
quarrelsome. And the enemies of Marius gave Sulla 
most encouragement, by attributing the first and 
greatest successes of the war to Metellus, but the 
last, and the termination of it, to Sulla, that so the 
people might cease admiring Marius and givipg him 
their chief allegiance. 

XI. Soon, however, all this envy and hatred and 
slander of Marius was removed and dissipated by 
the peril which threatened Italy from the west, as 
soon as the state felt the need of a great general 
and looked about for a helmsman whom she might 
employ to save her from so great a deluge of war. 
Then the people would have nothing to do with any- 
one of high birth or of a wealthy house who offered 
himself at the consular elections, but proclaimed 
Marius consul! in spite of his-absence from the 
city. -For no sooner had word been brought to 
the people of the capture of J ugurtha than the 


1 For the year 104 B.c. 
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TOVOV Kal KipBpov Pijpat TPOTEMLTTOV, ATLOTLAY 
pev €v apxX7 mapac Xovo at TraBous TE Kal pouns 
TOY eTEepYo“evwy oTpaTwv, VaTEpoy Oé THs adn- 
Oeias Urodcéotepar paveicar. pupiddes peéev yap 
ai waXLwor TPLdKovTAa GUY STAOLs EexwpoUY, SyAOL 
5é traidwy Kai yuvatcay €dyYovTO TOAA@ TAEioUS 
ouprreprayer Oa, yns xpnovres ) Opérres toaod- 
Tov TAHGos, Kai TroAewy ev als idpvOévTes Bi@cov- 
Tat, Kabdtep mpo avtav éruvOavovto KeXrrtovs 
Ths “Itadias THY apiorny Katacxeiy Tuppyvav 
9 / b \ \ \ > J A a° 
apehopevovs. avToL pev yap apekig Th mpos 
ETEpoUS, pNKEL TE YWPAS HY EeTHNOOD, HYyVvooUVTO, 
tives dvtes avOpwrwy 7 ToOEv opunOévtes HoTEp 
végos éwrécotev Varatia cai’ Iradia. cal udduora 
pev eixalovto Veppavixa yévn Trav KaOnKovtov émt 
Tov Popetov w@keavov eivar Tois- weyéBect TaV 
TWMATWOV KALTH KapoTOTHTL TOV OppaTov, cal Ore 
KiwBpous érovoudafover Teppavol tovs AnoTas. 

Eiot Sé of trav KeAtixny da Babos yepas Kal 
péyeOos aro THs €Ew Oardoons Kal Tov bTapKTiov 
KAuLaTwOY Tpos HALoY dvicyovTa KaTa THY 
Maariv émiatpéhovoav antecbat ths Tlovrixys 
ZaxvOias A€youvct, KaxeiOev ta yévn peputyOa. 
tovtous éEavacravtas ovK éx plas opps ovde 
TUVEXOS, ANAG ETOUs WOpa Kal’ Exactov éviavTov 
eis ToUptpocOev del YwpodvTas Trodé“M Kpovots 
ToAXois eredOciv tiv Hetpov. 510 Kali moddds 
KATA wépos éeTiKANHoELS eyovTwv Kon Kertooxd- 
Gas Tov otpatov wvopuator. 
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reports about the Teutones and Cimbri fell upon 
their ears. What these reports said about the num- 
bers and strength of the invading hosts was dis- 
believed at first, but afterwards it was found to be 
short of the truth. For three hundred thousand 
armed fighting men were advancing, and much larger 
hordes of women and children were said to accompany 
them, in quest of land to support so vast a multitude, 
and of cities in which to settle and live, just as the 
Gauls before them, as they learned, had wrested the 
best part of Italy from the Tyrrhenians and now 
occupied it. They themselves, indeed, had not had 
intercourse with other peoples, and had traversed a 
great stretch of country, so that it could not be 
ascertained what people it was nor whence they had 
set out, thus to descend upon Gaul and Italy like a 
cloud. The most prevalent. conjecture was that they 
were some of the German peoples which extended 
as far as the northern ocean, a conjecture based 
on their great stature, their light-blue eyes, and the 
fact that the Germans call robbers Cimbri. 

But there are some who say that Gaul was wide and 
large enough to reach from the outer sea and the 
subarctic regions to the Maeotic Lake on the east, 
where it bordered on Pontic Scythia, and that from 
that point on Gauls and Scythians were mingled. 
These mixed Gauls and Scythians had left their 
homes and moved westward, not in a single march, 
nor even continuously, but with each recurring 
spring they had gone forward, fighting their way, 
and in the course of time had crossed the continent. 
Therefore, while they had many names for different 
detachments, they called their whole army by the 
general name of Galloscythians. 
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"Addo 5é pact Kipupeptov rd peD mpw@Tov vd 
‘EAAqv@y | TOV mada yuoadev ov peya syeveo Bar 
Tov TavTos poptov, GAAd puyny q ordat TLva 
Biacbeicay tro XKv0av eis ‘Agiay an6 Tis 
Mauwridos SiaTepicat Avyddpuos iryoupevon, TO 
bé aheéto Tov aut ay Kat pax WOTaToV em éaydrots 
olxoby ‘mapa Thy €&o Oddaccay viv pev vewer Oar 
avoKwov Kal UVAwWON Kal Suan ALov TavTn d1a Babos 
Kab TUKVOTHTA Spupay, obs HEX pL Tov ‘Epxuviwv 
cio dunxecy, ovpavod dé eiAnyévar Kae? 0 doxel 
peya AauBavev o O TONOS éFappa dua THV eyo 
TOV Tapardnrwv OAdryou dmronei Tew TOU Kara 
Kopup ny ioTapévou onpetov 7 pos THY olknow, at 
TE Lépat Bpaxurnre Kal nket Tpos Tas vUKTAS 
ioat KAT avewer at Tov xpovor 510 Kal THY 
evTopiay Tov pvdetpatos ‘Ounp@ yeveo bau I pos 
THY vexviay. évev obp Thy épodov elvas TOV Bap- 
Bdpav TOUT@Y él tH | ‘Iradav, Kippeptov pev && 
apyiis, Tore dé KinBpov OuK amo ‘TpoTou Tpoca- 
‘Yo pevopeveoy. anra TavTa fev ELKATU@ PbaAXOV 
n Kata BéBacov t ioroptay NéyeTat. 

To 8 TAOS ouK éXarTop, adda, mNéov elvat 
TOU NE Jévros t vo TONN@Y toropyTac. Oupov be 
Kal TOhpay dvuToorarot Kat eLpav Epya mapa 
Tas payas ofvrnTe cal Bia Tupos eoukores ém né- 
cap, ovdevos AVTEXOVTOS QuTo@V T pos THY édodon, 
GdrA TaVTwV Lev, OaouS éTAADOY, ev NOY@ Elias 
ayopevov Kal pepopevar, Toho 6€ kal peydhov 
‘Pwpaixav oTpaTom ew Kal TTpATH Yay, boot 
mpoexdOnyto THS exTOS "Adem Taxarias, : avnp- 
TacLevav akrews? of Kal pardtoTa THY hopav 
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Others, however, say that the Cimmerians who - 
were first known to the ancient Greeks were not a 
large part of the entire people, but merely a body of 
exiles or a faction which was driven away by the 
Scythians and passed from the Maeotic Lake into 
Asia under the lead of Lygdamis; whereas the 
largest and most warlike part of the people dwelt at 
the confines of the earth along the outer sea, oc- 
cupying a land that is shaded, wooded, and wholly 
sunless by reason of the height and thickness of the 
trees, which reach inland as far as the Hercynii; and 
as regards the heavens, they are under that portion 
of them where the pole gets a great elevation by 
‘reason of the declination of the parallels, and appears 
to have a position not far removed from the spectator’s 
zenith, and a day and a night divide the year into 
two equal parts; which was of advantage to Homer 
in his story of Odysseus consulting the shades of the 
dead.1 From these regions, then, these Barbarians 
sallied forth against Italy, being called at first 
Cimmerians, and then, not inappropriately, Cimbri. 
But all this is based on conjecture rather than on 
sure historical evidence. 

Their numbers, however, are given by many 
writers as not less, but more, than the figure 
mentioned above. Moreover, their courage and 
daring made them irresistible, and when they en- 
‘gaged in battle they came on with the swiftness and 
force of fire, so that no one could withstand their onset, 
but all who came in their way became their prey 
and booty, and even many large Roman armies, with 
their commanders, who had been stationed to protect. 
Transalpine Gaul, were destroyed ingloriously; indeed, 


1 Odyssey, Book XI. See vv. 14 ff., describing the Cim- 
merians, 
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auTaY KaK@s aywvicdpevoe Kata THS “Pwouns 
émeaTacavTo. vixnoavrTes yap ols évéruyov, cai 
XPNMATWVY TONY KpaTHCAYTES, Eyvoray wndapod 
ys Eavtovs iSpvev, rpiv dvatpéyrwo thy ‘Pony 

\ 4 \ b] , 
cat ScatropOjowat tTHv Lradiav. 

XII. Taira ‘Pwpaios ruvOavopevor torArNaXo- 
Bev, éxdrovv Mapiov eri rHhv otpatnyiav. Kai To 
Sevtepoy diratos dedetyOn, tod pév voyou 
KwAVOYTOS aTrovTa Kat wn SvadtTovTa ‘Xpovoy 
e lA @ e al “A \ , \ 
a@ptopévoy avlus aipetcBar, tov dé Sypov rovs 
> , > ‘ e “ \ wv 
avtTiéyovtas éxBaXdovtos. nyotvto yap ovTeE 
vov mpartov elEew TH TUuhepovTe Toy vomov, OVTE 
adroywtépav elvat thy Tapovoay aitiav éxeivns 
5c’ iv tov Yenriwva Tapa tovs vopovs Umatov 
amrédetEav, ov hoBovpevor THY éavTav atroRaneip, 
arya thy Kapynooviwy émriBvpobvtes avendeiv. 
tavta édofe: Kal Maptos éx ArBins peta rod 

4 b) A 4 
atpatevpatos Staxopicbels adtais Kanravédats 
"Tavovapiais, fy érovs apynyv ayovat “Pwpaio., 

4 e 4 > / \ N 4 b 4 
THY Te UTaTeiav avéraBe Kai Tov OpiauBov eion- 
Aacev, amictov émidetEdpevos Béaya “Pwpaiors 
9 4 > 4 k 9 a“ 10 a 
lovyovpSav atypuddwtov, ov Cavros ovd ay els 
AMLTE TOAELL@Y KpAaTHaat' oUTW TLS Hv TroLKinrOS 

a , a 
avyp TUXat oOpmAnoaL Kal tavoupyla ToAAT 
4 ” \ , 9 > ye7 
peptypevov Exwv TO Oupoedés. arr eEeotn ye 
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1 See chapter xi. 1. Marius was still in Africa. 
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by their feeble resistance they were mainly in- 
strumental in drawing the on-rushing Barbarians 
down upon Rome. For when the invaders had 
conquered those who opposed them, and had got 
abundance of booty, they determined not to settle 
themselves anywhere until they had destroyed Rome 
and ravaged Italy. 

XII. Learning of these things from many quarters, 
the Romans summoned Marius to the command. 
And he was appointed consul for the second time,! 
although the law forbade that a man in his absence 
and before the lapse of a specified time should be 
elected again; still, the people would not listen to 
those who opposed the election. For they considered 
that this would not be the first time that the law 
had given way before the demands -of the general 
good, and that the present occasion demanded it no 
less imperatively than when they had made Scipio 
consul contrary to the laws,? although at that time 
they were not fearful of losing their own city, but 
desirous of destroying that of the Carthaginians. 
This course was adopted, Marius came across the sea 
from Africa with his army, and on the very Calends 
of January, which with the Romans is the first day 
of the year, assumed the consulship and celebrated 
his triumph, exhibiting to the Romans Jugurtha in 
chains. This was a sight which they had despaired 
of beholding, nor could any one have expected, 
while Jugurtha was alive, to conquer the enemy ; so 
versatile was he in adapting himself to the turns 
of fortune, and so great craft did he combine with 
his courage. But we are told that when he had — 


2 In 147 B.c., when Sqipio had not reached the age required 
by law. 
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mopumevOeis, Os Aéyouat, ToTe TOU gpovety* Kal 
meTa Tov OpiapBov eis TO Seo pao} piov éumecor, 
@S ol pev avTod Bia meptéppnEav Tov XeT@vicKor, 
oi S¢ amevdovTes dgereaOar Bia to xpuaoby éX- 
AoBrov Gua TO roRov ouvatréppntar, acdels 8e 
yupvos eis TO Bapabpov xcateBrNOn, pearos @v 
Tapays kal Sdtaceonpas, “ ‘Hpdxvers,” elrrev, 
‘os  Puxpor t UL@V TO Baraveiov.” anna roUTov HED 
eg npé pars Cuyouaxnoavta TO Mep— Kat MEX pt 
TNS eoxarns adpas éxxpepacOevta THs TOU Hy 
emOupias elyev aia dixn ToY aceBnpatov. 

"Ep dé 7? 3 Bondy Be copia Ofvac héyouat Xpuaod 
pev émta Kal Tpio tras Aitpas, apyupov oé 
aonpou TEVTAKLTXLALAS émraxootas éBSouncovta 
TEVTE, vopia Lat os 5é Spaxpas em naNHEXINAGs 
én pupidow oxTe Kat elxoat. 

Mera be THY WORTHY oO Madpuos obyKAnTov 
nO porcev ép Karerwrin Kal mapirbe bev ete 
habav auTop elite TH TUYN Xpapevos drypouxaTepov 
éy TH OptapRicn KatacKevy, TAXD bé tHv Boudnv 
ay GeaGeiaar ais Odpevos eEavéotn Kal peradaBov 
Th TepiTroppupov avis rev. 

XIII. ’Ev 6€ 1H orpateia thy Sivamuw Sverrover 
kal’ 68ov eEacKav Spopors TE Tavrodamois Kal 
paxpais odorrropiats, é EaUTO be axJogopeiv a avay- 
Kalov ral avToupyety Ta mpos THD Siarrav, @aTe 
Kal peta Tatra TOUS ptrorrovous Kal olor péeT 
evKoALas Ta Tpoo Taco opeva TmovobvTas iuudvous 
Mapravous Kaneio Gat. Kaito. TLVves atTiav érépav 
TOU NOYoOU TOUTOU Vouitovel. Lxnriwvos yap, OTE 
Nopavtiay érontopxet, BovrnOévtos érridety pi) 
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been led in triumph he lost his reason; and that. 
when, after the triumph, he was cast into prison, 
where some tore his tunic from his body, and others 
were so eager to snatch away his golden ear-ring 
that they tore off with it the lobe of his ear, and 


’ when he had been thrust down naked into the 


dungeon pit, in utter bewilderment and with a grin 
on his lips he said: “Hercules! How cold this 
Roman bath is!” But the wretch, after struggling 
with hunger for six days and up to the last moment 
clinging to the desire of life, paid the penalty which 
his crimes deserved. 

In the triumphal procession there were carried, 
we are told, three thousand and seven pounds of 
gold, of uncoined silver five thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-five, and in coined money two hundred 
and eighty-seven thousand drachmas. 

After the procession was over, Marius called the 
senate into session on the Capitol, and made his 
entry, either through inadvertence or with a vulgar 
display of his good fortune, in his triumphal robes ; 
but perceiving quickly that the senators were offended 
at this, he rose and went out, changed to the usual 
robe with purple border, and then came back. 

XIII. Setting out on the expedition, he laboured 
to perfect his army as it went along, practising the 
men in all kinds of running and in long marches, 
and compelling them to carry their own baggage and 
to prepare their own food. Hence, in after times, 
men who were fond of toil and did whatever was en- 
joined upon them contentedly and without a murmur, 
were called Marian mules. Some, however, think 
that this name had a different origin. Namely, when 
Scipio was besieging Numantia,! he wished to inspect 

1 Cf. chapter iii. 2. 
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not only the arms and the horses, but also the mules 
and the waggons, that every man might have them 
in readiness and good order. Marius, accordingly, 
brought out for inspection both a horse that had been 
most excellently taken care of by him, and a mule 
that for health, docility, and strength far surpassed 
all the rest. The commanding officer was naturally 
well pleased with the beasts of Marius and often 
spoke about them, so that in time those who wanted 
to bestow facetious praise on a persevering, patient, 
laborious man would call him a Marian mule. 

XIV. And now, as it would seem, a great piece of 
good fortune befell Marius. For the Barbarians had 
a reflux, as it were, in their course, and streamed 
first into Spain. This gave Marius time to exercise 
the bodies of his men, to raise their spirits to a 
sturdier courage, and, what was most important of 
all, to let them find out what sort of a man he was. 
For his sternness in the exercise of authority and his 
inflexibility in the infliction of punishment appeared 
to them, when they became accustomed to obedience 
and good behaviour, salutary as well as just, and 
they regarded the fierceness of his temper, the 
harshness of his voice, and that ferocity of his 
countenance which gradually became familiar, as 
fearful to their enemies rather than to themselves. 
But it was above all things the uprightness of his 
judicial decisions that pleased the soldiers; and of 
this the following illustration is given. 

Caius Lusius, a nephew of his, had a command 
under him in the army. In other respects he was a 
man of good reputation, but he had a weakness for 
beautiful youths. This officer was enamoured of one 
of the young men who served under him, by name 
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Trebonius, and had often made unsuccessful attempts 
to seduce him. But finally, at night, he sent a 
servant with a summons for Trebonius. The young 
man came, since he could not refuse to obey a 
summons, but when he had been introduced into the 
tent and Caius attempted violence upon him, he drew 


his sword and slew him. Marius was not with the . 


army when this happened; but on his return he 
brought Trebonius to trial. Here there were many 
accusers, but not a single advocate, wherefore Tre- 
bonius himself courageously took the stand and told 
all about the matter, bringing witnesses to show that 
he had often refused the solicitations of Lusius and 
that in spite of large offers he had never prostituted 
himself to anyone. Then Marius, filled with delight 
and admiration, ordered the customary crown for 
brave exploits to be brought, and with his own hands 
placed it on the head of Trebonius, declaring that 
at a time which called for noble examples he had 
displayed most noble conduct. 

Tidings of this were brought to Rome and helped 
in nosmall degree to secure for Marius his third consul- 
ship ;! at the same time, too, the Barbarians were 
expected in the spring, and the Romans were un- 
willing to risk battle with them under any other 
general. However, the Barbarians did not come as 
soon as they were expected, and once more the 
period of Marius’s consulship expired. As the consular 
elections were at hand, and as his colleague in the 
office had died, Marius left Manius Aquillius in charge 
of the forces and came himself to Rome. Here 
many men of great merit were candidates for the 
consulship, but Lucius Saturninus, who had more 


1 For the year 103 B.c. 
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1 %e: Coraés, Bekker, and Ziegler, after Reiske; é8¢iro. 
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influence with the people than any other tribune, 
was won over by the flattering attentions of Marius, 
and in his harangues urged the people to elect Marius 
consul, Marius affected to decline the office and 
declared that he did not want it, but Saturninus called 
him a traitor to his country for refusing to command 
her armies at a time of so great peril. Now, it was 
clear that Saturninus was playing his part at the 
instigation of Marius, and playing it badly, too, but 
the multitude, seeing that the occasion required 
the ability as well as the good fortune of Marius, 
voted for his fourth consulship,! and made Catulus 
Lutatius his colleague, a man who was esteemed 
by the nobility and not disliked by the common 
people.: 

XV. Learning that the enemy were near, Marius 
rapidly crossed the Alps, and built a fortified camp 
along the river Rhone. Into this he brought to- 
gether an abundance of stores, that he might never 
be forced by lack of provisions to give battle contrary 
to his better judgment. ~The conveyance of what 
was needful tor his army, which had previously been 
a long and costly process where it was by sea, he 
rendered easy and speedy. That is, the mouths of 
the Rhone, encountering the sea, took up great 
quantities of mud and sand packed close with clay 
by the action of the billows, and made the entrance 
of the river difficult, laborious, and slow for vessels 
carrying supplies. So Marius brought his army to 
the place, since the men had nothing else to do, and 
ran a great canal. Into this he diverted a great part 
of the river and brought it round to a suitable place 


1 102 B.c. 
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on the coast,a deep bay where large ships could float, 
and where the water could flow out smoothly and with- 
out waves to the sea. This canal, indeed, still bears 
the name of Marius.! 

The Barbarians divided themselves into two bands, 
and it fell to the lot of the Cimbri to proceed through 
Noricum in the interior of the country against 
Catulus, and force a passage there, while the Teu- 
tones and Ambrones were to march through Liguria 
along the sea-coast against Marius. On the part of 
the Cimbri there was considerable delay and loss of 
time, but the Teutones and Ambrones set out at 
once, passed through the intervening country, and 
made their appearance before Marius. Their numbers 
were limitless, they were hideous in their aspect, 
and their speech and cries were unlike those of other 
peoples. They covered a large part of the plain, 
and after pitching their camp challenged Marius to 
battle. 

XVI. Marius, however, paid no heed to them, but 
kept his soldiers inside their fortifications, bitterly 
rebuking those who would have made a display of 
their courage, and calling those whose high spirit made 
them wish to rush forth and give battle traitors to 
their country. For it was not, he said, triumphs or 
trophies that should now be the object of their 
ambition, but how they might ward off so great a 
cloud and thunder-bolt of war and secure the safety of 
Italy. This was his language in private to his 
officers and equals ; but he would station his soldiers 
on the fortifications by detachments, bidding them 
to observe the enemy, and in this way accustomed 
them not to fear their shape or dread their cries, 


1 Cf. Strabo, iv. 8 (p. 183). 
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which were altogether strange and ferocious; and to 
make themselves acquainted with their equipment 
and movements,. thus in course of time rendering 
what was only apparently formidable familiar to their 
minds from observation. For he considered that 
their novelty falsely imparts to terrifying objects 
many qualities which they do not possess, but that 
with familiarity even those things which are really 
dreadful lose their power to affright. And so in 
the case of his soldiers, not only did the daily sight 
of the enemy lessen somewhat their amazement at 
them, but also, when they heard the threats and the 
intolerable boasting of the Barbarians, their anger 
rose and warmed and set on fire their spirits ; for the 
enemy were ravaging and plundering all the country 
round, and besides, often attacked the Roman forti- 
fications with great temerity and shamelessness, so 
that indignant speeches of his soldiers reached the 
ears of Marius. ‘ What cowardice, pray, has Marius 
discovered in us that he keeps us out of battle like 
women under lock and key? Come, let us act like 
freemen and ask him if heis waiting for other 
soldiers to fight in defence of Italy, and will use us 
as workmen all the time, whenever there is need of 
digging ditches and clearing out mud. and diverting 
a river or two. For it was to this end, as it would 
seem, that he exercised us in those many toils,! and 
these are the achievements of his consulships which 
he will exhibit to his fellow-citizens on his return to 
Rome. Or does he fear the fate of Carbo and 
Caepio, whom the enemy defeated ?? But they were 
far behind Marius in reputation and excellence, and 
1 Cf. chapter xiii. 1. 
2 Carbo in 113 B.c., Caepio in 105 B.c. See the Dictionary 
of Proper Names. — 
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led an army that was far inferior to his. Surely it 
is better to do something, even if we perish as_ 
they did, rather than to sit here and enjoy the 
spectacle of our allies being plundered.” 

XVII. Marius was delighted to hear of such 
expressions, and tried to calm the soldiers down by 
telling them that he did not distrust them, but in _ 
consequence of certain oracles was awaiting a fit 
time and place for his victory. And indeed he used 
to carry about ceremoniously in a litter a certain Syrian 
woman, named Martha, who was said to have the 
gift of prophecy, and he would make sacrifices at her 
bidding. She had previously been rejected by the 
’ senate when she wished to appear before them with 
reference to these matters and predicted fature 
events. Then she got audience of the women and 
gave them proofs of her skill, and particularly the 
wife of Marius, at whose feet she sat when some 
gladiators were fighting and successfully foretold 
which one was going to be victorious. In consequence 
of this she was sent to Marius by his wife, and 
was admired by him. As a general thing she was 
carried along with the army in a litter, but she 
attended the sacrifices clothed in a double purple 
robe that was fastened with a clasp, and carrying a 
spear that was wreathed with fillets and chaplets. 
Such a performance as this caused many to doubt 
whether Marius, in exhibiting the woman, really 
believed in her, or was pretending to do so and 
merely acted a part with her. 

The affair of the vultures, however, which Alex- 
ander of Myndus relates, is certainly wonderful. Two 
vultures were always seen hovering about the armies 
of Marius before their victories, and accompanied 
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them on their journeys, being recognized by bronze 
rings on their necks; for the soldiers had caught 
them, put these rings on, and let them go again; 
and after this, on recognizing the birds, the soldiers 
greeted them, and they were glad to see them when 
they set out upon a march, feeling sure in such 
eases that they would be successful. 

Many signs also appeared, most of which were or 
the ordinary kind ; but from Ameria and Tuder, cities 
of Italy, it was reported that at night there had been 
seen in the heavens flaming spears, and shields which 
at first moved in different directions, and then clashed 
together, assuming the formations and movements of 
men in battle, and finally some of them would give way, 
while others pressed on in pursuit, and all streamed 
away to the westward. Moreover, about this time 
Bataces, the priest of the Great Mother,! came from 
Pessinus announcing that the goddess had declared 
to him from her shrine that the Romans were to be 
victorious and triumphant in war. The senate gave 
credence to the story and voted that a temple should 
be built for the goddess in commemoration of the 
victory ; but when Bataces came before the assembly 
and desired to tell the story, Aulus Pompeius, a 
tribune of the people, prevented him, calling him an 
impostor, and driving -him with insults from the 
rostra. And lo, this did more than anything else to 
gain credence for the man’s story. For hardly had 
Aulus gone back to his house after the assembly 
was dissolved, when he broke out with so violent a 
fever that he died within a week, and everybody 
anew and talked about it. 


1 Cybelé, Mother of the Gods. 
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XVIII. But the Teutones, since Marius kept quiet, 
attempted to take his camp by storm ; many missiles, 
however, were hurled against them from the forti- 
fications, and they lost some of their men. They 
therefore decided to march forward, expecting 
to cross the Alps without molestation. ‘So they 
packed up their baggage and began to march past 
the camp of the Romans. Then, indeed, the im- 
mensity of their numbers was made specially evident 
by the length of their line and the time required for 
their passage; for it is said they were six days in 
passing the fortifications of Marius, although they 
moved continuously. And they marched close to the 
camp, inquiring with laughter whether the Romans 
had any messages for their wives ; “for,” said they, 
‘‘we shall soon be with them.” But when the 
Barbarians had passed by and were going on their 
way, Marius also broke camp and followed close upon 
them, always halting near by and at their very side, 
but strongly fortifying his camps and keeping strong 
positions in his front, so that he could pass the night 
in safety. Thus the two armies went on until they 
eame to the place called Aquae Sextiae, from which 
they had to march only a short distance and they 
would be in the Alps. For this reason, indeed, 
Marius made preparations to give battle here, and he 
occupied for his camp a position that was strong, but 
poorly supplied with water, wishing, as they say, by 
this circumstance also to incite his soldiers to fight. 
At any rate, when many of them were dissatisfied 
and said they would be thirsty there, he pointed to a 
river that ran near the barbarian fortifications, and 
told them they could get water there, but the 
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_ price of it was blood. “ Why, then,” they said, 
“dost thou not lead us at once against the enemy, ° 
while our blood is still moist?” To which Marius 
calmly replied: “We must first make our camp 
strong.” 

XIX. His soldiers, accordingly, though reluctant, 
obeyed ; but the throng of camp-servants, who had 
no water either for themselves or their beasts, went 
down in a body to the river, some taking hatchets, 
some axes, and some also swords and lances along 
with their water-jars, determined to get water even 
if they had to fight for it. With these only a few of 
the enemy at first engaged, since the main body 
were taking their meal after bathing, and some were 
still bathing. For streams of warm water burst 
from the ground in this place, and at these the 
Romans surprised a number of the Barbarians, who 
were enjoying themselves and making merry in this 
wonderfully pleasant place. Their cries brought 
more of the Barbarians to the spot, and Marius had 
difficulty in longer restraining his soldiers, since 
they had fears now for their servants. Besides, the 
most warlike division of the enemy, by whom at an 
earlier time the Romans under Manlius and Caepio 
had been defeated ! (they were called Ambrones and _ 
of themselves numbered more than thirty thousand), 
had sprung up from their meal and were running to 
get their arms. However, though their bodies were 
surfeited and weighed down with food and their 
spirits excited and disordered with strong wine, they 
did not rush on in a disorderly or frantic course, nor 
raise an inarticulate battle-cry, but rhythmically 
clashing their arms and leaping to the sound they 


1 Cf. chapter xvi. 5. 
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would frequently shout out all together their tribal 
name Ambrones, either to encourage one another, or 
to terrify their enemies in advance by the declaration. 
The first of the Italians to go down against them were 
the Ligurians, and when they heard and understood 
what the Barbarians were shouting, they themselves 
shouted back the word, claiming it as their own an- 
cestral appellation ; for ‘the Ligurians call themselves 
Ambrones by descent. Often, then, did the shout 
echo and reecho from either side before they came 
to close quarters; and since the hosts back of each 
party took up the cry by turns and strove each to 
outdo the other first in the magnitude of their shout, 
their cries roused and fired the spirit of the com- — 
batants. 

Well, then, the Ambrones became separated by the 
stream; for they did not all succeed in getting 
across and forming an array, but upon the foremost 
of them the Ligurians at once fell with a rush, and the 
fighting was hand-to-hand. Then the Romans came 
to the aid of the Ligurians, and charging down from 
the heights upon the Barbarians overwhelmed and 
turned them back. Most of the Ambrones were 
cut down there in the stream where they were all 
crowded together, and the river was filled with their 
blood and their dead bodies; the rest, after the 
Romans had crossed, did not dare to face about, 
and the Romans kept slaying them until they came 
in their flight to their camp and waggons. Here 
the women met them, swords and axes in their 
hands, and with hideous shrieks of rage tried to drive 
back fugitives and pursuers alike, the fugitives as 
traitors, and the pursuers as foes; they mixed them- 
selves up with the combatants, with bare hands tore 
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away the shields of the Romans or grasped their 
swords, and endured wounds and mutilations, their 
fierce spirits unvanquished to the end. So, then, as 
we are told, the battle at the river was brought on 
by accident rather than by the intention of the 
commander. | 

XX. After destroying many of the Ambrones the 
Romans withdrew and night came on; but in spite 
of so great a success the army did: not indulge in 
paeans of victory, or drinking in the tents, or friendly 
converse over suppers, or that sweetest of all delights 
for men who have fought and won a battle, gentle 
sléep, but that night more than any other was spent 
in fears and commotions. For their camp was still 
without palisade or wall, and there were still left 
many myriads of the Barbarians who had met with 
no defeat. These had been joined by all the Am- 
brones who survived the battle, and there was 
lamentation among them all night long, not like the 
wailings and groans of men, but howlings and bellow- 
' ings with a strain of the wild beast in them, 
mingled with threats and cries of grief, went up 
from this vast multitude and echceed among the 
surrounding hills and over the river valley. The 
whole plain was filled with an awful din, the Romans - 
with fear, and even Marius himself with consternation 
as he awaited some disorderly and confused night- 
battle. However, the Barbarians made. no attack 
either during that night or the following day, but 
spent the time in marshalling their forces and making 
preparations. 

Meanwhile, since the position of the Barbarians was 
commanded by sloping glens and ravines that were 
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shaded by trees, Marius sent Claudius Marcellus 
thither with three thousand men-at-arms, under 
orders. to lie concealed in ambush until the battle 
was on, and then to show themselves in the enemy’s 
rear. The rest of his soldiers, who had taken supper 
in good season and then got a night’s sleep, he led 
out at day-break and drew up in front of the camp, 
and sent out his cavalry into the plain. The Teutones, 
seeing this, could not wait for the Romans to come 
down and fight with them on equal terms, but 
quickly and wrathfully armed themselves and charged 
up the hill. But Marius, sending his officers to all 
parts of the line, exhorted the soldiers to stand 
firmly in their lines, and when the enemy had got 
within reach to hurl their javelins, then take to their 
swords and crowd the Barbarians back with their 
shields; for since the enemy were. on precarious 
ground their blows would have no force and the 
locking of their shields no strength, but the uneven- 
ness of the ground would keep them turning and 
tossing about. This was the advice he gave his men, 
‘and they saw that he was first to act accordingly; — 
for he was in better training than any of them, and 
in daring far surpassed them all. 

_ XXI. Accordingly, the Romans awaited the enemy's 
onset, then closed with them and checked their 
upward rush, and at last, crowding them back little 
by little, forced them into the plain. Here, while 
the Barbarians in front were at last forming in line 
on level ground, there was shouting and commotion 
in their rear. For Marcellus had watched his 
opportunity, and when the cries of battle were borne | 
up over the hills he put his men upon the run and 
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fell with loud shouts upon the enemy’s rear, where 
he cut down the hindmost of them. Those in the 
rear forced along those who were in front of them, 
and quickly plunged the whole army into confusion, 
and under this double attack they could not hold 
out long, but broke ranks and fled. The Romans 
pursued them and either slew or took alive over a 
hundred thousand of them, besides making them- 
selves masters of their tents, waggons, and property, 
all of which, with the exception of what was pilfered, 
was given to Marius by vote of the soldiers. And 
though the gift that he received was so splendid, it 
was thought to be wholly unworthy of his services in 
the campaign, where the danger that threatened 
had been so great. 

There are some writers, however, who give a 
different account of the division of the spoils, and also 
of the number of the slain. Nevertheless, it is*said 
that the people of Massalia fenced their vineyards 
round with the bones of the fallen, and that the soil, 
after the bodies had wasted away in it and the rains 
had fallen all winter upon it, grew so rich and be- 
came so full to its depths of the putrefied matter 
that sank into it, that it produced an exceeding great 
harvest in after years, and confirmed the saying of 
Archilochus! that “fields are fattened”’ by such a 
process. And it is said that extraordinary rains 
generally dash down after great battles, whether it is 
that some divine power drenches and hallows the 
ground with purifying waters from Heaven, or that 
the blood and putrefying matter send up a moist and 
heavy vapour which condenses the air, this being 
easily moved and readily changed to the highest 
degree by the slightest cause. 


1 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graecs, ii.4 pp. 428 f. 
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XXII. After the battle, Marius collected such of 
the arms and spoils of the Barbarians as were hand- 
some, entire, and fitted to make a show in his 
triumphal procession ; all the rest he heaped up on a 
huge pyre and set on foot a magnificent sacrifice. 
The soldiers had taken their stand about the pyre in 
arms, with chaplets on their heads, and Marius 
himself, having put on his purple-bordered robe and 
girt it about him, as the custom was, had taken a 
lighted torch, held it up towards heaven with both 
hands, and was just about to set fire to the pyre, 
when some friends were seen riding swiftly towards 
him, and there was deep silence and expectancy on 
the part of all. But when the horsemen were near, 
they leaped to the ground and greeted Marius, 
bringing him the glad news that he had been elected 
consul for the fifth time,! and giving him letters to 
that effect. This great cause for rejoicing having 
been added to the celebration of their victory, the 
soldiers, transported with delight, sent forth a 
universal shout, accompanied by the clash and clatter 
of their arms, and after his officers had crowned 
Marius afresh with wreaths of bay, he set fire to the 
pyre and completed the sacrifice. 

XXIII. However, that power which permits no 
great successes to bring a pure and unmixed enjoy- 
ment, but diversifies human life with a blending of 
evil and of good—be it Fortune, or Nemesis, or Inevit- 
able Necessity, within a few days brought to Marius 
tidings of his colleague Catulus, which, like a cloud 
in a calm and serene sky, involved Rome in another 
tempest of fear. For Catulus, who was facing the 
Cimbri, gave up trying to guard the passes of the 


1 For the year 101 B.o. 
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Alps, lest he shopld be weakened by the necessity of 
dividing his forces into many parts, and at once 
descended into the plains of Italy. Here he put the 
river Atiso between himself and the enemy, built 
strong fortifications on both banks of it to prevent 
their crossing, and threw a bridge across the stream, 
that he might be able to go to the help of the people 
on the other side in case the Barbarians made their 
way through the passes and attacked the fortresses. 
But these Barbarians were so contemptuous and bold 
in following their enemies that, more by way of 
displaying their strength and daring than because it 
was necessary at all, they endured the snow-storms 
without any clothing, made their way through ice 
and deep snow to the summits, and from there, 
putting their broad shields under them and then let- 
ting themselves go, slid down the smooth and deeply 
fissured cliffs. After they had encamped near the , 
stream and examined the passage, they began to dam it 
up, tearing away the neigbouring hills, like the giants 
of old, carrying into the river whole trees with their 
roots, fragments of cliffs, and mounds of earth, and 
crowding the current out of its course; they also 
sent whirling down the stream against the piles of 
the bridge heavy masses which made the bridge 
quiver with their blows, until at last the greater part 
of the Roman soldiers played the coward, abandoned 
their main camp, and began to retreat. 

And now Catulus, like a consummately good com- 
mander, showed that he had less regard for his own 
reputation than for that of his countrymen. For 
finding that he could not persuade his soldiers to re- 
main, and seeing that they were making off in terror, 
he ordered his standard to be taken up, ran to the 
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foremost of the retiring troops, and put himself at 
their head, wishing that the disgrace should attach 
to himself and not to his country, and that his 
soldiers, in making their retreat, should not appear 
to be running away, but following their general. 
The Barbarians attacked and captured the fortress 
on the further side of the Atiso, and they so much 
admired the Romans there, who showed themselves 
bravest of men and fought worthily of their country, 
that they let them go on parole, making them take 
oath upon the bronze bull. This was subsequently 
captured, after the battle, and was carried, we are 
told, to the house of Catulus as the chief prize of 
the victory. But the country was now destitute 
of defenders, and the Barbarians inundated and 
ravaged it. 

XXIV. In view of these things Marius was sum- 
moned to Rome. When he had arrived there, it was 
the general expectation that he would celebrate the 
triumph which, the senate had readily voted him. 
But he refused to do so, either because he did not 
wish to deprive his soldiers and comrades-in-arms of 
their due honours, or because he would encourage 
the multitude in view of the present crisis by en- 
trusting the glory of his first success to the fortune . 
of the state, in the hope that it would be returned 
to him enhanced by a second: Having said what 
was suitable to the occasion, he set out to join 
Catulus, whom he tried to encourage, while at the 
same time he summoned his own soldiers from Gaul. 
When these had come, he crossed the Po and tried 
to keep the Barbarians out of the part of Italy 
lying this side of the river. But the Barbarians 
declined battle, alleging that they were waiting for 
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their brethren the Teutones and wondered why they 
were so long in coming; this was either because 
they were really ignorant of their destruction, or 
because they wished to have the appearance of 
disbelieving it. For they terribly mishandled those 
who brought tidings of it, and sent to Marius de- 
manding territory for themselves and their brethren 
and enough cities for them to dwell in. When 
Marius asked their ambassadors whom they meant 
by their brethren, they said they meant the 
Teutones. At this, all the other Romans who heard 
them burst out laughing, and Marius scoffingly said : 
« Then don’t trouble yourselves about your brethren, 
for they have land, and they will have it forever— 
land which we have given them.” The ambassadors 
understood his sarcasm and fell to abusing him, 
declaring that he should be punished for. it, by the 
Cimbri at once, and by the Teutonés when they 
came. “ Verily,” said Marius, “they are here, and it 
will not be right for you to go away before you have. . 
embraced your brethren.” Saying this, he ordered 
the kings of the Teutones to be produced in fetters ; 
for they had been captured among the Alps, where 
they were fugitives, by the Sequani. 

XXV. When these things had been reported to 
the Cimbri, they once more advanced against Marius, 
who kept quiet and carefully guarded his camp. 
And it is said that it was in preparation for this 
battle that Marius introduced an innovation in the 
structure of the javelin. Up to this time, it seems, 
that part of the shaft which was let into the iron head 
was fastened there by two iron nails; but now, leaving 
one of these as, it was, Marius removed the other, 
and put in its place a wooden pin that could easily 
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be broken. His design was that the javelin, after 
striking the enemy’s shield, should not stand straight 
out, but that the wooden peg should break, thus 
allowing the shaft to bend in the iron head and trail 
along the ground, being held fast by the twist at the 
point of the weapon. 

And now Boeorix the king of the Cimbri, with a 
small retinue, rode up towards the camp and 
challenged Marius to set a day and a place and come 
out and fight for the ownership of the country. 
Marius replied that the Romans never allowed their 
enemies to give them advice about fighting, but that 
he would nevertheless gratify the Cimbri in this 
matter. Accordingly, they decided that the day 
should be the third following, and the place the 
plain of Vercellae, which was suitable for the 
operations of the Roman cavalry, and would give the 
Cimbri room to deploy their numbers. 

When, therefore, the appointed time had come, 
the Romans drew up their forces for battle. Catulus 
had twenty thousand three hundred soldiers, while 
those of Marius amounted to thirty-two thousand, 
which were divided between both wings and had 
Catulus between them in the centre, as Sulla, who 
fought in this battle, has stated.1_ He says also that 
Marius hoped that the two lines would engage at 
their extremities chiefly and on the wings, in order 
that his soldiers might have the whole credit for the 
victory and that Catulus might not participate in the 
struggle nor even engage the enemy (since the 
centre, as is usual in battle-fronts of great extent, 
would be folded back) ; and therefore arranged the 


1 In his Memoirs; cf. the Sulla, iv. 3. 
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forces in thismanner. And we are told that Catulus 
himself also made a similar statement in defence of 
his conduct in the battle, and accused Marius of 
great malice in his treatment of him. 

As for the Cimbri, their foot-soldiers advanced 
slowly from their defences, with a depth equal to 
their front, for each side of their formation had an 
extent of thirty furlongs; and their horsemen, 
fifteen thousand strong, rode out in splendid style, 
with helmets made to resemble the maws of frightful 
wild beasts or the heads of strange animals, which, 
with their towering crests of feathers, made their 
wearers appear taller than they really were; they 
were also equipped with breastplates of iron, and 
carried gleaming white shields. For hurling, each 
man had two lances; and at close quarters they used 
large, heavy swords. 

XXVI. At this time, however, they did not charge 
directly upon the Romans, but swerved to the right 
and tried to draw them along gradually until they 
got them between themselves and their infantry, 
which was drawn up on their left. The Roman 
commanders perceived the crafty design, but did not 
succeed in holding their soldiers back; for one ot 
them shouted that the enemy was taking to flight, 
and then all set out to pursue them. Meanwhile the 
infantry of the Barbarians came on to the attack 
like a vast sea in motion. Then Marius, after 
washing his hands, lifted them to heaven and vowed 
a hecatomb to the gods; Catulus also in like manner 
lifted his hands and vowed that he would consecrate 
the fortune of that day. It is said, too, that Marius 
offered sacrifice, and that when the victims had been 
shown to him, he cried with a loud voice: “ Mine is 
the victory.” 
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After the attack had begun, however, an ex- 
perience befell Marius which signified the divine 
displeasure, according to Sulla. For an immense 
cloud of dust was raised, as was to be expected, 
and the two armies were hidden from one another 
by it, so that Marius, when he first led his forces to’ 
the attack, missed the enemy, passed by their lines of 
battle, and moved aimlessly up and down the plain for 
some time. Meanwhile, as chance would have it, the 
Barbarians engaged fiercely with Catulus, and he and 
his soldiers, among whom Sulla says he himself was 
posted, bore the brunt of the struggle. The Romans 
were favoured in the struggle, Sulla says, by the heat, 
and by the sun, which shone in the faces of the 
Cimbri. For the Barbarians were well able to endure 
cold, and had been brought up in shady and chilly 
regions, as I have said.1 They were’ therefore un- 
done by the heat; they sweated profusely, breathed 
with difficulty, and were forced to hold their shields 
before their faces. For the battle was fought after 
the summer solstice, which falls, by Roman reckoning, 
three days before the new moon of the month now 
called ‘August,? but then Sextilis. Moreover, the 
dust, by hiding the enemy, helped to encourage the 
Romans. For they could not see from afar the great 
numbers of the foe, but each one of them fell at a 
run upon the man just over against him, and fought 
him hand to hand, without having been terrified by 
the sight of the rest of the host. And their bodies 
were so inured to toil and so thoroughly trained 
that not a Roman was observed to sweat or pant, in 
spite of the great heat and the run with which they 


1 Chapter xi. 5 f. 
2 a.d. III. Kalendas Augusti. 
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came to theencounter. This is what Catulus himself 
is said to have written! in extolling his soldiers. 
XXVII. The greatest number and the best fighters 
of the enemy were cut to pieces on the spot; for 
to prevent their ranks from being broken, those 
who fought in front were bound fast to one another 
with long chains which were passed through their 
belts. The fugitives, however, were driven back 
to their entrenchments, where the Romans beheld 
a most tragic spectacle. The women, in black gar- 
ments, stood at the waggons and slew the fugitives 
—their husbands or brothers or fathers, then 
strangled their little children and cast them be- 
neath the wheels of the waggons or the feet of the 
cattle, and then cut their own throats. It is said 
that one woman hung dangling from the tip of a 
waggon-pole, with her children tied to either ankle; 
while the men, for lack of trees, fastened. them- 
selves by the neck to the horns of the cattle, or to 
their legs, then plied the goad, and were dragged or 
trampled to death as the cattle dashed away. 
Nevertheless, in spite of such self-destruction, more 
than sixty thousand were taken prisoners ; and those 
who fell were said to have been twice that number. 
Now, the enemy’s property became the booty of 
the soldiers of Marius, but the spoils of battle, the 
standards, and the trumpets, were brought, we are 
told, to the camp of. Catulus; and Catulus relied 
chiefly upon this as a proof that the victory was won 
by hismen. Furthermore,.a dispute for the honour of 
the victory arose among the soldiers, as was natural, 
and the members of an embassy from Parma were 


1 Catulus wrote a history of his consulship, of which Cicero 
speaks in terms of high praise (Brutus, 35, 132 ff.). 
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1 Marius was consul still, while Catulus had not been re- 
elected, and was only pro-consul. 
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chosen to act as arbitrators. These men the soldiers 
of Catulus conducted among the dead bodies of the 
enemy, which were clearly seen to have been pierced 
by their javelins ; for these could be known by the 
name of Catulus which had been cut into the shaft. 
However, the entire success was attributed to 
Marius, both on account of his former victory and of 
his superior rank.1 Above all, the people hailed 
him as the third founder of Rome,’ on the ground 
that the peril which he had averted from the city 
was not less than that of the Gallic invasion ; and 
all of them, as they made merry at home with their 
wives and children, would bring ceremonial offerings 
of food and libations of wine to Marius as well as to 
the gods, and they were insistent that he alone 
should celebrate both triumphs. Marius, however, 
would not do this, but celebrated his triumph with 
Catulus, wishing to show himself a man of moderation 
after a course of so great good fortune. Perhaps, 
too, he was afraid of the soldiers, who were drawn 
up and ready, in case Catulus were deprived of his 
honour, to prevent Marius also from celebrating a 
triumph. . 
XXVIII. Thus, then, his fifth consulship was 
coming to an end; but he was as eager for a sixth as 
another would have been for his first. He tried to 
win over the people by obsequious attentions, and 
yielded to the multitude in order to gain its favour, 
thus doing violence, not only to the dignity and 
majesty of his high office, but also to his own nature, 
since he wished to be a compliant man of the people 
when he was naturally at farthest remove from this. 
In confronting a political crisis or the tumultuous 


2 With Romulus and Camillus. See the Camillus, xxxi. 2. 
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throng, we are told, his ambition made him most 
timorous, and that undaunted firmness which he 
showed in battle forsook him when he faced the 
popular assemblies, so that he was disconcerted by 
the most ordinary praise or blame. And yet we are 
told that when he had bestowed citizenship upon as 
many as a thousand men of Camerinum for conspicuous - 
bravery in the war, the act was held to be illegal and 
was impeached by some ; to whom he replied that the 
clash of arms had. prevented his hearing the voice of 
the law. However, he appeared to be in greater fear 
and terror of the shouting in the popular assemblies. 
At any rate, while in war he had authority and 
power because his services were needed, yet in civil 
life his leadership was more abridged, and he 
therefore had recourse to the goodwill and favour of 
the multitude, not caring to be the best man if only 
he could be the greatest. The consequence was that 
he came into collision with all the aristocrats. It 
was Metellus, however, whom he especially feared, 
a man who had experienced his ingratitude, and one 
whose genuine excellence made him the natural 
enemy of those who tried to insinuate themselves by 
devious methods into popular favour and sought to 
control the masses by pleasing them. Accordingly, 
he schemed to banish Metellus from the city. For 
this purpose he allied himself with Saturninus and 
Glaucia, men of the greatest effrontery, who had a 
rabble of needy and noisy fellows at their beck and 
call, and with their assistance would introduce laws. 
He also stirred up the soldiery, got them to mingle 
with the citizens in the assemblies, and thus con- 
‘trolled a faction which could overpower Metellus. 
Then, according to Rutilius, who is generally a lover 
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of truth and an honest man, but had a private quarrel 
with Marius, he actually got his sixth consulship by 
paying down large sums of money among the tribes, 
and by buying votes made Metellus lose his election 
to the office, and obtained as his colleague in the 
consulship Valerius Flaccus, who was more a servant 
than a colleague. -And yet the people had never 
bestowed so many consulships upon any other man 
except Corvinus Valerius. In the case of Corvinus, 
however, forty-five years are said to have elapsed 
between his first and his last consulship; whereas 
Marius, after his first consulship, ran through the 
other five without a break. 

XXIX. In this last consulship! particularly did 
Marius make himself hated, because he took part 
with Saturninus in many of his misdeeds. One of 
these was the murder of Nonius, whom Saturninus 
slew because he was a rival candidate for the 
tribuneship. Then, as tribune, Saturninus introduced 
his agrarian law, to which was added a clause providing 
that the senators should come forward and take oath 
that they would abide by whatsoever the people 
might vote and make no opposition to it. In the 
senate Marius made pretence of opposing this part 
of the law, and declared that he would not take the 
oath, and that he thought no other sensible man 
would ; for even if the law were not a bad one, it was 
an insult to the senate that it should be compelled to 
make such concessions, instead of making them 
under persuasion and of its own free will. He said 
this, however, not because it was his real mind, but 
that he might catch Metellus in the toils of - fatal 


1 100 B.c. 
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trick. For he himself regarded lying as part of a 
man’s excellence and ability, made no account of his 
agreements with the senators, and did not intend to 
keep them; whereas he knew that Metellus was a 
steadfast man, who thought with Pindar that “ truth 
is the foundation of great excellence,’! and he 
therefore wished to bind him beforehand by a state- 
ment to the senate that he would not take the oath, 
and then have his refusal to do so plunge him into a 
hatred on the part of the people that could never be 
removed. And this was what came to pass. 

_ For Metellus declared that he would not take the 
oath, and the senate broke up for a while; but after 
a few days Saturninus summoned the senators to the 
rostra and tried to force them to take the oath. When 
Marius came forward there was silence, and the eyes 
of all were fastened upon him. Then, bidding a 
long farewell to all his boastful and insincere ex- 
pressions in the senate, he said his throat was not 
broad enough to pronounce an opinion once for all 
upon so important a matter, but that he would 
take the oath, and obey the law, if it was a law; 
adding this bit of sophistry as a cloak for his shame. 
The people, then, delighted at his taking the oath, - 
clapped their hands in applause, but the nobles were 
terribly dejected and hated Marius for his change 
of front. Accordingly, all the senators took the 
oath in order, through fear of the people, until the 
turn of Metellus came; but Metellus, although his 
friends earnestly entreated him to take the oath and 
not subject himself to the irreparable punishments 
which Saturninus proposed for those who should 


_) Fragment 221 (Boeckh). 
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refuse, would not swerve from his purpose or take 
the oath, but, adhering to his principles and prepared 
to suffer any evil rather than do a shameful deed, 
he left the forum, saying to those about him that to 
do a wrong thing was mean, and to do the right 
thing when there was no danger was any man’s way, 
but that to act honourably when it involved dangers 
was peculiarly the part of a good and true man. 
Upon this, Saturninus got a vote passed that the 
consuls should proclaim Metellus interdicted from 
fire, water, and shelter; and the meanest part of 
the populace supported them and was ready to 
put the man to death. The best citizens, however, 
sympathised with Metellus and crowded hastily 
about him, but he would not allow a faction to 
be raised on his account, and departed from the 
city, following the dictates of prudence. “ For,’ 
said he, “either matters will mend and the people 
will change their minds and I shall return at their 
invitation, or, if matters remain as they are, it is best 
that I should be away.’’ But what great goodwill 
and esteem Metellus enjoyed during his exile, and 
how he spent his time in philosophical studies at 
Rhodes, will be better told in his Life.} 

XXX. And now Marius, who was forced, in return 
for this assistance, to look on quietly while Saturninus 
ran to extremes of daring and power, brought about 
unawares a mischief that was not to be cured, but 
made its way by arms and slaughter directly towards 
tyranny and subversion of the government. And 
since he stood in awe of the nobles, while he courted 
the favour of the multitude, he was led to commit 
an act of the utmost meanness and duplicity. For 
when the leading men had come to him by night 

1 No such Life is extant. 547 
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and were trying to incite him against Saturninus, 
without their knowledge he introduced Saturninus 
into the house by another door ; then, pretending to 
both parties that he had a diarrhoea, he would run 
backwards and forwards in the house, now to the 
nobles and now to Saturninus, trying to irritate and 
bring them into collision. However, when the 
senate and the knights began to combine and give 
utterance to their indignation, he led his soldiers 
into the forum, forced the insurgents to take 
refuge on the Capitol, and compelled them to 
surrender for lack of water. For he cut off the 
water-conduits; whereupon they gave up_ the 
struggle, called Marius, and surrendered themselves 
on what was called the public faith. Marius did all 
he could to save the men, but it was of no avail, and 
when -they came down into the forum they were put 
to death. This affair made Marius obnoxious alike 
to the nobles and to the people, and when the time 
for electing censors came he did not present himself 
as a candidate, although everyone expected that he 
would, but allowed other and inferior men to be 
elected, for fear that he would be defeated. How- 
ever, he tried to put a good face upon his conduct 
by saying that he was unwilling to incur the hatred 
of many citizens by a severe examination into their 
lives and manners. 

XXXI. When a decree was introduced recalling 
Metellus from exile, Marius opposed it strongly 
both by word and deed, but finding his efforts vain, at 
last desisted; and after the people had adopted the 
measure with alacrity, unable to endure the sight of 
Metellus returning, he set sail for Cappadocia and 
Galatia,! ostensibly to make the sacrifices which he 
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had vowed to the Mother of the Gods, but really 
having another reason for his journey which the 
people did not suspect. He had, that is, no natural 
aptitude for peace or civil life, but had reached his 
eminence by arms. And now, thinking that his 
influence and reputation were gradually fading away - 
because of his inactivity and quietude, he sought 
occasions for new enterprises. For he hoped that if 
he stirred up the kings of Asia and incited Mithri- 
dates to action, who was expected to make war upon 
Rome, he would at once be chosen to lead the 
Roman armies against him, and would fill the city 
with new triumphs, and his own house with Pontic 
spoils and royal wealth. For this reason, though 
Mithridates treated him with all deference and 
respect, he would not bend or yield, but said: “O 
King, either strive to be stronger than Rome, or do 
her bidding without a word.” This speech startled 
the king, who had often heard the Roman speech, 
but then for the first time in all its boldness. . 
XXXIT. On returning to Rome, he built a house 
for himself near the forum, either, as he himself said, 
because he was unwilling that those who paid their 
respects to him should have the trouble of coming a 
long distance, or because he thought that distance 
was the reason why he did not have larger crowds at 
his door than others. The reason, however, was not 
of this nature ; it was rather his inferiority to others 
in the graces of intercourse and in political helpful- 
ness, which caused him to be neglected, like an in- 
strument of war in time of peace. Of all those who 
eclipsed him in popular esteem he was most vexed 
and annoyed by Sulla, whose rise to power was due to 
the jealousy which the nobles felt towards Marius, 
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and who was making his quarrels with Marius the 
basis of his political activity. And when Bocchus 
the Numidian, who had been designated an ally of 
the Romans, set up trophy-bearing Victories on the 
Capitol, and by their side gilded figures representing 
Jugurtha surrendered by him to Sulla, Marius was 
transported with rage and fury to see Sulla thus 
appropriating to himself the glory of his achieve- 
ments, and was making preparations to tear down 
the votive offerings. But Sulla too was furious, and 
civil dissension was just on the point of breaking out, 
when it was stopped by the Social War, which 
suddenly burst upon the city.1 That is, the most 
warlike and most numerous of the Italian peoples 
combined against Rome, and came within a little of 
destroying her supremacy, since they were not only 
strong in arms and men, but also had generals whose 
daring and ability were amazing and made them a 
match for the Romans. 

XXXIII. This war, which was varied in its events 
and most changeful in its fortunes, added much to 
Sulla’s reputation and power, but took away as much 
from Marius. For he was slow in making his 
attacks, and always given to hesitation and delay, 
whether it was that old age had quenched his wonted 
energy and fire (for he was now past his sixty-sixth 
year), or that, as he himself said, a feeling of shame 
led him to go beyond his powers in trying to endure 
the hardships of the campaign when his nerves were 
diseased and his body unfit for work. However, 
even then he won a great victory in which he slew 
six thousand of the enemy; and he never allowed 
them to get a grip upon him, but even when he was 


1 90-89 B.c. See the Sulla, vi. 1 f. 
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hemmed about with trenches bided his time, and was 
not unduly irritated by their insults and challenges. 
We are told that Publius Silo,! who had the greatest 
authority and power among the enemy, once said to 
him, “If thou art a great general, Marius, come 
down and fight it out with us”; to which Marius 
answered, ‘‘ Nay, but do thou, if thou art a great 
general, force me to fight it out with you against my 
will.’ And at another time, when the enemy had 
given him an opportunity to attack them, but the 
Romans had played the coward, and both sides had 
withdrawn, he called an assembly of his soldiers and 
said to them: ‘I do not know whether to call the 
enemy or ‘you the greater cowards; for they were 
not able to see your backs, nor you their napes.’’ At 
last, however, he gave up his command, on the 
ground that his infirmities made him quite incapable 
of exercising it. 

XXXIV. But when the Italians had at last made 
their submission, and many persons at Rome were 
suing for the command in the Mithridatic war, with 
the aid of the popular leaders, contrary to all 
expectation the tribune Sulpicius, a most audacious 
man, brought Marius forward and proposed to make 
him pro-consul in command against Mithridates. The 
people were divided in opinion, some preferring 
Marius, and others calling for Sulla and bidding 
Marius go to the warm baths at Baiae and look out 
for his health, since he was worn out with old age and 
vheums, as he himself said. For at Baiae, near Cape 
Misenum, Marius owned an expensive house, which 
had appointments more luxurious and effeminate 


1 Pompaedius Silo, leader of the Marsi. Cf. the Cato 
Minor, ii. 1-4. 
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than became a man who had taken active part in so 
many wars and campaigns. This house, we are told, 
Cornelia bought for seventy-five thousand drachmas ; 
and not long afterwards Lucius Lucullus purchased 
it for two million five hundred thousand. So quickly 
did lavish expenditure spring up, and so great an 
increase in luxury did life in the city take on. 
Marius, however, showing a spirit of keen emulation 
that might have characterized a youth, shook off 
old age and infirmity and went down daily into the 
Campus Martius, where he exercised himself with 
the young men and showed that he was still agile in 
arms and capable of featsof horsemanship, although 
his bulk was not well set up in his old age, but ran 
to corpulence and weight. | . 

Some, then, were pleased to have him thus en- 
gaged, and would go down into the Campus and 
witness his emulation in competitive contests; but 
the better part were moved to pity at the sight of his 
greed and ambition, because, though he had risen 
from poverty to the greatest wealth and from obscurity 
to the highest place, he knew not how to set bounds to 
his good fortune, and was not content to be admired 
and enjoy quietly what he had, but as if in need of 
all things, and after winning triumphs and fame, was 
setting out, with all his. years upon him, for Cappa- 
docia and the Euxine sea, to fight it out with 
Archelaiisand Neoptolemus, the satrapsof Mithridates. 
And the justification for this which Marius: offered 
was thought to be altogether silly ; he said, namely, 
that he wished to take part personally in the cam- 
paign in order to give his son a military training. 

XXXV. These things brought to a head the secret 
disease from which the state had long been suffering, 
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and Marius found a most suitable instrument for the 
destruction of the commonwealth in the audacity 
of Sulpicius, who was in all things an admirer and 
an imitator of Saturninus, except that he charged 
him with timidity and hesitation in his political 
measures. Sulpicius himself was not a man of 
hesitatién, but kept six hundred of the Knights 
about him as a body-guard, which he called his 
anti-senate; he also made an attack with armed 
men upon the consuls as they were holding an as- 
sembly, and when one of them fled from the forum, 
Sulpicius seized his son and butchered him; Sulla, 
however, the other consul, as he was being pursued 
past the house of Marius, did what no one would 
have expected and burst into the house. His pur- 
suers ran past the house and therefore missed him, 
and it is said that Marius himself sent him off safely 
by another door so that he came in haste to his camp. 
But Sulla himself, in his Memoirs, says he did not. 
fly for refuge to the house of Marius, but withdrew 
thither in order to consult with Marius about the 
step which Sulpicius was trying to force him to take 
(by surrounding him with drawn swords and driving 
him to the house of Marius), and that finally he went 
from there to the forum and rescinded the consular 
decree for the suspension of public business, as 
Sulpicius and his party demanded.! When this had 
been done, Sulpicius, who was now master of the 
situation, got the command conferred upon Marius by 
vote of the people ; and Marius, who was making his 
preparations for departure, sent out two military 
tribunes to take over the command of Sulla’s army. 


1 These proceedings are much more clearly narrated in the 
Sulla, chapter viii. Cf. also Appian, Bell. Civ, i. 55. 
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Sulla, however, called upon his soldiers (who were no 
fewer than thirty-five thousand legionaries) to resent 
this, and Jed them forth against Rome. His soldiers 
also fell upon the tribunes whom Marius had sent and 
slew them. 

Marius, too, put to death many of Sulla’s friends 
in Rome, and proclaimed freedom to the slaves if 
they would fight on his side. It is said, however, 
that only three of them joined his ranks, and after a 
feeble resistance to Sulla’s entry into the city he was 
speedily driven: out and took to flight.1_ As soon as 
he had made his escape from the city his companions 
were scattered, and since it was dark, he took refuge 
at one of his farmsteads, called Solonium. He also 
sent his son to get provisions from the estate of his 
father-in-law, Mucius, which was not far off, while he 
himself went down to the coast at Ostia, where a 
friend of his, Numerius, had provided a vessel for him. 
Then, without waiting for his son, but taking his 
step-son Granius with him, he set sail. The younger 
Marius reached the estate of Mucius, but as he was 
getting supplies and packing them up, day overtook 
him and he did not altogether escape the vigilance of 
his enemies ; for some horsemen came riding towards 
the place, moved by suspicion. When the overseer 
of the farm saw them coming, he hid Marius in a 
waggon loaded with beans, yoked up his oxen, and met 
the horsemen as he was driving the waggon to the city. 
In this way young Marius was conveyed to the house 
of his wife, where he got what he wanted, and then 
by night came to the sea, boarded a ship that was 
bound for Africa, and crossed over. 

XXXVI. The elder Marius, after putting to sea, 
was borne by a favouring wind along the coast of 


1 Cf. the Sulla, chapter ix. 561 
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Italy ; but since he was afraid of one Geminius, who 
was a powerful man in Terracina and an enemy of his, 
he told his sailors to keep clear of Terracina. The 
sailors were willing enough to do as he wished, but 
the wind veered round and blew towards the shore, 
bringing in a heavy surge, and it was thought that the 
vessel would not hold out against the beating of the 
waves ; besides, Marius was in a wretched plight 
from sea-sickness, and therefore they made their way, 
though with difficulty, to the coast near Circeii. 
Then, as the storm was increasing and their provisions 
were failing, they landed from the vessel and wan- 
dered about. They had no definite object in view, 
but, as is usual in cases of great perplexity, sought 
always to escape the present evil as the most grievous, 
and fixed their hopes on the unknown future. For 
the land was their enemy, and the sea an enemy as 
well; they were afraid they might fall in with men, 
and they were afraid they might not fallin with men 
because they had no provisions. However, late in 
the day they came upon a few herdsmen ; these had 
nothing to give them in their need, but they 
recognized Marius and bade him go away as fast as 
he could; for a little while before numerous horse- 
men had been seen riding about there in search of 
him. Thus at his wits’ end, and, what was worst of 
all, his companions fainting with hunger, he turned 
aside for the while from the road, plunged into a deep 
forest, and there spent the night in great distress. 
But the next day, compelled by want, and wishing 
to make use of his strength before it failed him 
altogether, he wandered along the shore, trying to 
encourage his companions, and begging them not to 
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1*Os rpia ev xrdA., as cited in Aristotle, Hist. An. vi. 6 
(p. 5638, 17). 
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give up the struggle before his last hope could be 
realized, for which he was still reserving himself in 
reliance on ancient prophecies. When, that is, he 
was quite young and living in the country, he had 
caught in his cloak a falling eagle’s nest, which had 
seven young ones in it; at sight of this, his parents 
were amazed, and made enquiries of the seers, who 
told them that their son would be most illustrious 
of men, and was destined to receive the highest 
command and power seven times. 

Some say that this really happened to Marius; but 
others say that those who heard the story from him 
at this time and during the rest of his flight, believed 
it, and recorded it, though it was wholly fabulous. 
For, they say, an eagle does not lay more than two 
eggs at one time, and Musaeus also was wrong when, 
speaking of the eagle, he says: 


“Three indeed she layeth, and two hatcheth, but one 
only doth shé feed.’’! 


However, that Marius, during his flight and in his ex- 
tremest difficulties, often said that he should attain to 
a seventh consulship, is generally admitted. 
XXXVII. But presently, when they were about 
twenty furlongs distant from Minturnae, an Italian 
city, they saw from afar a troop of horsemen riding 
towards them, and also, as it chanced, two merchant 
vessels sailing along. Accordingly, with all the 
speed and strength they had, they ran down to the 
sea, threw themselves into the water, and began to 
swim to the ships. Granius and his party reached 
one of the ships and crossed over to the opposite 


mexgiient 21 (Kinkel, Hp. Graec. Frag., p. 229). 
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island, Aenaria by name; Marius himself, who was 
heavy and unwieldy, two slaves with toil and 
difficulty held above water and put into the other 
ship, the horsemen being now at hand and calling 
out from the shore to the sailors either to bring the 
vessel to shore or to throw Marius overboard and sail 
whither they pleased. But since Marius supplicated 
them with tears in his eyes, the masters of the vessel, 
after changing their minds often in a short time, 
nevertheless replied to the horsemen that they 
would not surrender Marius. The horsemen rode 
away in a rage, and the sailors, changing their plan 
again, put in towards the shore; and after casting 
anchor at the mouth of the Liris, where the river 
expands into a lake, they advised Marius to leave the 
vessel, take some food ashore with him, and recruit 
his strength after his hardships until a good wind for 
sailing should arise; this usually arose, they said, 
when the wind from the sea died away and a tolerably 
strong breeze blew from the marshes. Marius was 
persuaded to follow their advice ; so the sailors carried 
him ashore, and he lay down in some grass, without 
the slightest thought of what was to come. Then 
the sailors at once boarded their vessel, hoisted 
anchor, and took to flight, feeling that it was neither 
honourable for them to surrender Marius nor safe to 
rescue him. Thus, forsaken of all men, he lay a long 
time speechless on the shore, but recovered himself 
at last and tried to walk along, the lack of any path 
making his progress laborious. He made his way 
through deep marshes and ditches full of mud and 
water, until he came to the hut of an old man who got 
his living from the water. At his feet Marius fell 
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down and besought him to save and help a man who, 
in case he escaped his present perils, would recom- 
pense him beyond all his hopes. Then the man, who 
either knew Marius from of old or saw that in his 
face which won the regard due to superior rank, told 
him that if he merely wanted to rest, the cabin 
would suffice, but that if he was wandering about 
trying to escape pursuers, he could be hidden in a 
place that was more quiet. Marius begged that this 
might be done, and the man took him to the marsh, 
bade him crouch down in a hollow place by the side 
of the river, and threw over him a mass of reeds and 
other material which was light enough to cover with- 
out injuring him. | 

XXXVIII. Not much time had elapsed, however, 
when a din and tumult at the hut fell upon the ears 
of Marius. For Geminius had sent a number of men 
from Terracina in pursuit of him, some of whom had 
chanced to come to the old man’s hut, and were 
frightening and berating him for having received and 
hidden an enemy of Rome. Marius therefore rose 
from his hiding-place, stripped off his clothes, and 
threw himself into the thick and muddy water of 
the marsh. Here he could not elude the men who 
were in search of him, but they dragged him out all 
covered with slime, led him naked to Minturnae, 
and handed him over to the magistrates there. Now, 
word had already been sent to every city that Marius 
was to be pursued by the authorities and killed by 
his captors. But nevertheless, the magistrates de- 
cided to deliberate on the matter first; so they put 
Marius for safe-keeping in the house of a woman 
named Fannia, who was thought to be hostile to him 
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Fannia, that is, had been married to Titinnius; but 
she had separated herself from him and demanded 
back her dowry, which was considerable. Her 
husband, however, had accused her of adultery; and 
Marius, who was serving in his sixth consulship, had 
presided over the trial. When the case was pleaded, 
and it appeared that Fannia had been a dissolute 
woman, and that her husband had known this and 
yet had taken her to wife and lived with her a long 
time, Marius was disgusted with both of them, and 
decreed that the husband should pay back his wife's 
dowry, while at the same time he imposed upon 
the woman, as a mark of infamy, a fine of four 
coppers. 

However, at the time of which I speak, Fannia did 
not act like a woman who had been wronged, but 
when she saw Marius, she put far from her all resent- 
ment, cared for him as well as she could, and tried 
to encourage him. Marius commended her, and 
said he was of good courage; for an excellent 
sign had been given him. And this sign was as 
follows. 

When, as he was led along, he had come to the 
house of, Fannia, the door flew open and an.ass ran 
out, in order to get a drink at a spring that flowed 
hard by; with a saucy and exultant look at Marius 
the animal at first stopped in front of him, and 
then, giving a magnificent bray, went frisking past 
him triumphantly. From this Marius drew an omen 
and concluded that the Deity was indicating a way 
of escape for him by sea rather than by land; for 
the ass made no account of its dry fodder, but 
turned from that to the water. 

After explaining this to Fannia, Marius lay down 
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to rest alone, after ordering the door of the apart- 
ment to be closed. 

XXXIX. Upon deliberation, the magistrates and 
councillors of Minturnae decided not to delay, but 
to put Marius todeath. Noone of the citizens, how- 
ever, would undertake the task, so a horseman, either 
a Gaul or a Cimbrian (for the story is told both ways), 
took a sword and went into to the room where 
Marius was. Now, that part of the room where 
Marius happened to be lying had not a very good 
light, but was gloomy, and we are told that to the 
soldier the eyes of Marius seemed to shoot out a 
strong flame, and that a loud voice issued from the 
shadows saying : “ Man, dost thou date to slay Caius 
Marius?” At once, then, the Barbarian fled from 
the room, threw his sword down on the ground, and 
dashed out of doors, with this one cry: “I cannot kill 
Caius Marius.” Consternation reigned, of course, and 
then came pity, a change of heart, and self-reproach. 
for having come to so unlawful and ungrateful a 
decision against a man who had been the saviour ot 
Italy, and who ought in all decency to be helped. 
‘“‘So, then,” the talk ran, “let him go where he will 
as an exile, to suffer elsewhere his allotted fate. And 
let us pray that the gods may not visit us with their 
displeasure for casting Marius out of our city in 
poverty and rags.’”” Moved by such considerations, 
they rushed into his room in a body, surrounded him, 
and began to lead him forth to the sea. But although 
this one and that one were eager to do him some 
service and all made what haste they could, still 
there was delay. For the grove of Marica, as it was 
called, which was held in veneration, and from which 
nothing was permitted to be carried out that had ever 
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been carried in, lay between them and the sea as they 
were going, and if they went round it they must 
needs lose time. At last, however, one of the older 
men cried out and said that no path could forbid men’s 
steps and passage if it were the path of safety for 
Marius. And the speaker himself was the first to 
. take some of the things that were being carried to 
the ship and pass through the holy place. 

XL. Everything was speedily provided through 
such readiness as this, and a certain Belaeus furnished . 
a ship for Marius. Belaeus afterwards had a painting 
made representing these scenes, and dedicated it in 
the temple at the spot where Marius embarked and 
put to sea. Favoured by the wind he was borne 
along by chance to the island of Aenaria, where he 
found Granius and the rest of his friends, and set sail 
with them for Africa, But their supply of fresh 
water failed, and they were compelled to touch at 
Erycina in Sicily. In thisneighbourhood,as it chanced, 
the Roman quaestor was on the watch, and almost 
captured Marius himself as he landed; he did kill 
about sixteen of his men who came ashore for water. 
Marius therefore put out to sea with all speed and 
crossed to the island of Meninx, where he first 
learned that his son had come off safely with Cethegus, 
and that they were on their way to Iampsas the king 
of Numidia, intending to ask his aid. At this news 
Marius was a little refreshed, and made bold to push 
on from the island to the neighbourhood of Carthage. 

The Roman governor of Africa at this time was 
Sextilius, a man wlio had received neither good nor ill 
at the hands of Marius, but whom, as it was expected, 
pity alone would move to give him aid. Hardly, 
however, had Marius landed with a few companions, 
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when an official met him, stood directly in front of 
him, and said : “ Sextilius the governor forbids thee, 
Marius, to set foot in Africa; and if thou disobeyest, 
he declares that he will uphold the decrees of the 
senate and treat thee as an enemy of Rome.” When 
he heard this, Marius was rendered speechless by 
grief and indignation, and for a long time kept quiet, 
looking sternly at the official. Then, when asked by 
him what he had to say, and what answer he would 
make to the governor, he answered with a deep 
groan: “Tell him, then, that thou hast seen Caius 
Marius a fugitive, seated amid the ruins of Carthage.” 
And it was not inaptly that he compared the fate of 
that city with his own reversal of fortune. 
Meanwhile Iampsas the king of Numidia, hesitating 
which course to take, did indeed treat the younger 
Marius and his party with respect, but always had 
some excuse for detaining them when they wished to 
go away, and clearly had no good end in view in thus 
postponing their departure. However, something 
occurred which, though not at all extraordinary, led 
to their escape. The younger Marius, that is, being 
a handsome fellow, one of the concubines of the king - 
was pained to see him treated unworthily, and this 
feeling of compassion ripened into love. At first, 
then, Marius repelled the woman’s advances; but 
when he saw that there was no other way of escape 
for him and his friends, and that her behaviour was 
based on a genuine affection, he accepted her favours ; 
whereupon she helped him in getting off, and he ran 
away with his friends and made his escape to his 
father. After father and son had embraced one 
another, they walked along the sea-shore, and there 
they saw some scorpions fighting, which the elder 
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Marius regarded as a bad omen. At once, therefore, 
they boarded a fishing-boat and crossed over to the 
island of Cercina, which was not far distant from the 
mainland; and scarcely had they put out from land 
when horsemen sent by the king were seen riding 
towards the spot whence they had sailed. It would 
seem that Marius never escaped a greater peril than 
this. 

XLI. But in Rome, Sulla was heard of as waging 
war with the generals of Mithridates in Boeotia, and 
the consuls quarrelled and were resorting to arms. 
A battle took place, Octavius won the day, cast out 
Cinna, who was trying to be too arbitrary in his rule, 
and put Cornelius Merula in his place as consul ; 
whereupon Cinna assembled a force from the other 
parts of Italy and made war anew upon Octavius and 
his colleague. When Marius heard of these things, 
he thought best to sail thither as fast as he could; 
so taking with him from Africa some Moorish horse- 
men, and some Italians who had wandered thither, 
the number of both together not exceeding a 
thousand, he put to sea. Putting in at Telamon in 
Tyrrhenia, and landing there, he proclaimed freedom 
to the slaves ; he also won over the sturdiest of the free 
farmers and herdsmen of the neighbourhood, who came 
flocking down to the sea attracted by his fame, and 
in a few days had assembled a large force and manned 
forty ships. | 

And now, knowing that Octavius was a most 
excellent man and wished to rule in the justest way, 
but that Cinna was distrusted by Sulla and was making 
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war upon the established constitution, he determined 
to join Cinna with his forces. Accordingly he sent 
to Cinna and offered to obey him in everything as 
consul. Cinna accepted his offer, named him pro- 
consul, and sent him the fasces and other insignia of 
the office. Marius, however, declared that these 
decorations were not suited to his fortunes, and in 
-mean attire, his hair uncut since the day of his flight, 
being now over seventy years of age, came with slow 
step$ to meet the consul. For he wished that men 
should pity him; but with his appeal for compassion 
there was mingled the look that was natural to him 
and now more terrifying than ever, and through 
his downcast mien there flashed a spirit which 
had been, not humbled, but made savage by his 
reverses. 

XLII. After greeting Cinna and presenting him-. 
self to Cinna’s soldiers, he at once began his work 
and greatly changed the posture of affairs. In the 
first place, by cutting off the grain-ships with his 
fleet and plundering the merchants, he made himself 
master of the city’s supplies ; next, he sailed to the 
maritime cities and took them ; and finally, he seized 
Ostia itself, which was treacherously surrendered to 
him, plundering the property there and killing most 
of its inhabitants, and by throwing a bridge across the 
river completely cut off the enemy from such stores as 
might come by sea. «lhen he set out and marched 
with his army towards the city, and occupied 
the hill called Janiculum. Octavius damaged his 
own cause, not so much through lack of skill, as by a 
too scrupulous observance of the laws, wherein he 
unwisely neglected the needs of the hour. For 
though many urged him to call the slaves to arms 
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under promise of freedom, he said he would not 
make bondmen members of the state from which he 
was trying to exclude Marius in obedience to the 
laws. Moreover, when Metellus(son of the Metellus 
who had commanded in Africa and had been banished 
through the intrigues of Marius) came to Rome, it 
was thought that he was far superior to Octavius as a 
general, and the soldiers forsook Octavius and came 
to him, entreating him to take the command and save 
the city ; for they would make a good fight, they 
said, and win the victory if they got a tried and 
efficient leader. Metellus, however, was indignant 
at them and bade them go back to the consul ;. 
whereupon they went off to the enemy. Metellus 
also left the city, despairing of its safety. 

But Octavius was persuaded by certain Chaldaeans, 
sacrificers, and interpreters of the Sibylline books to 
remain in the city, on the assurance that matters 
would turn out well. For it would seem that this 
man, although he was in other ways the most sensible 
man in Rome, and most careful to maintain the 
dignity of the consular office free from undue in- 
fluence in accordance with the customs of the country 
and its laws, which he regarded as unchangeable 
ordinances, had a weakness in this direction, since 
he spent more time with charlatans and seers than 
with men who were statesmen and soldiers. This 
man, then, before Marius entered the city, was 
dragged down from the rostra by men who had been 
sent on before, and butchered ; and we are told that 
a Chaldaean chart was found in his bosom after he 
had been slain. Now, it seems very unaccountable 
that, of two most illustrious commanders, Marius 
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should succeed by regarding divinations, but 
Octavius should be ruined. | 

XLIII. Matters being at this pass, the senate met 
and sent a deputation to Cinna and Marius, begging 
them to enter the city and spare the citizens. Cinna, 
accordingly, as consul, seated on his chair of office, re- 
ceived the embassy and gave them a kindly answer ; 
but Marius, standing by the consul’s chair without 
speaking a word, made it clear all the while, by the 
heaviness of his countenance and the gloominess of 
his look, that he would at once fill the city with 
slaughter. After the conference was over they moved 
on towards the city. Cinna entered it with a body- 
guard, but Marius halted at the gates and angrily 
dissembled, saying that he was an exile and was 
excluded from the country by the law, and if his 
presence there was desired, the vote which cast-him 
out must be rescinded by another vote, since, indeed, 
he was a law-abiding man and was returning to a 
free city. So the people were summoned to the 
forum; and before three or four of the tribes had cast 
their votes, he threw aside his feigning and all that 
petty talk about being an exile, and entered the city, 
having as his body-guard a picked band of the slaves 
who had flocked to his standard, to whom he had 
given the name of Bardyaei. These fellows killed 
many of the citizens at a word of command from 
him, many, too, at a mere nod; and at last, when 
Ancharius, a man of senatorial and praetorial dignity, 
met Marius and got no salutation from him, they 
struck him down with their swords before the face 
of their master. After this, whenever anybody else 
greeted Marius and got no salutation or greeting in 
return, this of itself was a signal for the man’s 
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slaughter in the very street, so that even the friends 
of Marius, to a man, were full of anguish and horror 
whenever they drew near to greet him. So many 
were slain that at last Cinna’s appetite for murder 
was dulled and sated; but Marius, whose anger 
increased day by day and thirsted for blood, kept on 
killing all whom he held in any suspicion whatsoever. 
Every road and every city was filled with men pur- 
suing and hunting down those who sought to escape 
or had hidden themselves. Moreover, the trust 
men placed in the ties of hospitality and friendship 
was found to be no security against the strokes 
of Fortune; for few there were, all told, who 
did not betray to the murderers those who had taken 
refuge with them. All the more worthy of praise and 
admiration, then, was the behaviour of the slaves of 
Cornutus. They concealed their master in his house ; 
then they hung up by the neck one of the many 
dead bodies that lay about, put a gold ring on its 
finger, and showed it to the guards of Marius, after 
which they decked it out as if it were their master’s 
body and gave it burial. Nobody suspected the 
ruse, and thus Cornutus escaped notice and was 
conveyed by his slaves into Galatia. 

XLIV. Marcus Antonius also, the orator, found a 
faithful friend, but it did not save him. For this 
friend, who was a poor plebeian and had received into 
his house a leading man of Rome, whom he wished 
to entertain as well as he could, sent a slave toa 
neighbouring innkeeper to get some wine. As the 
slave tasted the wine more carefully than usual and 
ordered some of better quality, the innkeeper asked 
‘ him what was the reason that he did not buy the 
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new and ordinary wine as usual, instead of wanting 
some that was choice and expensive. The slave, in 
his great simplicity, conscious that he was dealing 
with an old acquaintance, told him that his master 
was entertaining Marcus Antonius, who was concealed 
at his house. As soon as the slave had gone home, 
the innkeeper, who was an impious and pestilent 
fellow, hastened in person to find Marius, who was 
already at supper, and on being introduced, promised 
to betray Antonius to him. When Marius heard 
this, as we are told, a loud cry burst from his lips 
and he clapped his hands for joy; he actually came 
near springing from his seat and hurrying to the 
place himself, but his friends restrained him; so he 
sent Annius and some soldiers with him, ordering 
them to bring him the head of Antonius with all 
speed. Accordingly, when they were come to the 
house, Annius stopped at the door, while the soldiers 
.climbed the stairs and entered the room. But when 
they beheld Antonius, every man began to urge and 
push forward a companion to do the murder instead 
of himself. So indescribable, however, as it would 
seem, was the grace and charm of his words, that 
when Antonius began to speak and pray for his life, 
not a soldier had the hardihood to lay hands on him 
or even to look him in the face, but they all bent their 
heads down and wept. Perceiving that there was 
some delay, Annius went upstairs, and saw that 
Antonius was pleading and: that the soldiers were 
abashed and enchanted by his words; so he cursed 
his men, and running up to Antonius, with his own 
hands cut off his head. 

Again, the friends of Catulus Lutatius, who had 
been a colleague of Marius in the consulship, and 
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with him had celebrated a triumph over the Cimbri, 
interceded for him and begged Marius to spare his 
life ; but the only answer they could get was: “He 
must die.’’ Catulus therefore shut himself up in a 
room, lighted up a great quantity of charcoal, and was 
suffocated. : 

But headless trunks thrown into the streets and 
trampled under foot excited no pity, though 
everybody trembled and shuddered at the sight. 
The people were most distressed, however, by the 
wanton licence of the Bardyaei, as they were called, 
who butchered fathers of families in their houses, 
outraged their children, violated their wives, and 
could not be checked in their career of rapine 
and murder until Cinna and Sertorius, after taking 
counsel together, fell upon them as they were 
asleep in their camp, and transfixed them all with 
javelins.} 

XLV. Meanwhile, as if a change of wind were 
coming on, messengers arrived from all quarters with 
reports that Sulla had finished the war with Mithri- 
dates, had recovered the provinces, and was sailing 
for home with a large force. This gave a brief stay 
and a slight cessation to the city’s unspeakable evils, 
since men supposed that the war was all but upon 
them. Accordingly, Marius was elected consul for 
the seventh time, and assuming office on the very 
Calends of January,? which is the first day of the 
year, he had a certain Sextus Lucinus thrown down 
the Tarpeian rock. This was thought to be a most 
significant portent of the evils that were once more 
to fall both upon the partisans of Marius and upon 
the city. 


1 Cf. the Sertorius, v. 5. 2 86 B.C. 
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‘But Marius himself, now worn out with toils, 
deluged, as it were, with anxieties, and wearied, 
could not sustain his spirits, which shook within him 
as he again faced the overpowering thought of a 
new war, of fresh struggles, of terrors known by 
experience to be dreadful; and of utter weariness. 
He reflected, too, that it was not Octavius or Merula 
in command of a promiscuous throng and a seditious 
rabble against whom he was now to run the hazard 
of war, but that the famous Sulla was coming against 
him, the man who had once ejected him from the 
country, and had now shut Mithridates up to the 
shores of the Euxine Sea. Tortured by such reflec- 
tions, and bringing into review his long wandering, 
his flights, and his perils, as he was driven over 
land and sea, he fell into a state of dreadful despair, 
and was a prey to nightly terrors and harassing 
dreams, wherein he would ever seem to hear a voice 
saying :— 


“Dreadful, indeed, is the lion’s lair, even though it 
be empty.” ! 


And since above all things he drealed the sleepless 
nights, he gave himself up to drinking-bouts and 
drunkenness at unseasonable hours and in a man- 
ner unsuited to his years, trying thus to induce 
sleep as a way of escape from his anxious thoughts, 
And finally, when one came with tidings from the 
sea, fresh terrors fell upon him, partly because he 
feared the future, and partly because he was wearied 
to satiety by the present, so that it needed only a 
slight impulse to throw him into a pleurisy, as 
Poseidonius the philosopher relates, who says that he 


1 A hexameter verse of unknown authorship. 
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went in personally and conversed with Marius on the 
subjects of his embassy after Marius had fallen ill. 
But a certain Caius Piso, an historian, relates that 
Marius, while walking about with his friends after 
supper, fell to talking about the events of his life, 
beginning with his earliest days, and after recounting 
his frequent reversals of fortune, from good to bad. 
and from bad to good, said that it was not the 
part of a man of sense to trust himself to Fortune 
any longer; and after this utterance bade his friends 
farewell, kept his bed for seven days consecutively, 
and so died. Some, however, say that his ambitious 
nature was completely revealed during his illness by 
his being swept into a strange delusion. He thought 
that he had the command in the Mithridatic war, 
and then, just as he used todo in his actual struggles, 
he would indulge in all sorts of attitudes and gestures, 
accompanying them with shrill cries and frequent 
calls to battle. So fierce and inexorable was the 
passion for directing that war which had been in- 
stilled into him by his envy and lust of power. And 
therefore, though he had lived to be seventy years 
old, and was the first man to be elected consul for 
the seventh time, and was possessed of a house and 
wealth which would have sufficed for many kingdoms 
at once, he lamented his fortune, in that he was 
dying before he had satisfied and completed his 
desires. 

XLVI. Plato, however, when he was now at the 
point of death, lauded his guardian genius and 
Fortune because, to begin with, he had been born 
a man and not an irrational animal; again, because 
he was a Greek and not a Barbarian ; and still again, 
because his birth had fallen in the times of Socrates. 
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And indeed they say that Antipater of Tarsus, when 
he was in like manner near his end and was 
enumerating the blessings of his life, did not forget 
to mention his prosperous voyage from home to 
Athens, just as théugh he thought that every gift of 
a benevolent Fortune called for great gratitude, and 
kept it to the last in his memory, which is the most 
secure storehouse of blessings for a man. Unmindful 
and thoughtless persons, on the contrary, let all that 
happens to them slip away as time goes on ; therefore, 
since they do not hold or keep anything, they are 
always empty of blessings, but full of hopes, and are 
looking away to the future while they neglect the 
present. And yet the future may be prevented by 
Fortune, while the present cannot be taken away ; 
nevertheless these men cast aside the present gift of 
Fortune as something alien to them, while they dream 
of the future and its uncertainties. And this is 
natural. For they assemble and heap together the 
external blessings of life before reason and educa- 
tion have enabled them to build any foundation 
and basement for these things, and therefore they 
cannot satisfy the insatiable appetite of their 
souls. 

So, then, Marius died, seventeen days after enter- 
ing upon his seventh consulship. And immediately 
Rome was filled with great rejoicing and a confident 
hope that she was rid of a grievous tyranny; but in 
a few days the people perceived that they had got 
a new and vigorous master in exchange for the old 
one; such bitterness and cruelty did the younger 
Marius display, putting to death the best and most 
esteemed citizens. He got the reputation of being 
bold and fond of danger in fighting his enemies, and 
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in the beginning was called a son of Mars; but his 
deeds soon showed what he really was, and he was 
called instead a son of Venus. And finally he was 
shut up in Praeneste by Sulla, and after many vain 
attempts to save his life, when the city was captured 
and he could not escape, he slew himself.1 


1 See the Sulla, xxxii. 1. 
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A 


Actium, 279, 293, 297, a promontory 
of Acarnania in northern Greece, 
at. the entrance of the Ambraciot 


gulf. 

Aeacides, 59, 347, king of Epeirus 
and father of Pyrrhus. He was 
driven from his kingdom in 
317 B.c., and recalled in 313, 
during which year he was defeated 
and slain by the forces of 
Cassander. 

Aegae, 433, a town in central Mace- 
donia, the burial place of the 
royal line. 

Aemilius, 411, Quintus Aemilius 
Papus, consul in 282 and 278 B.c, 
and censor in 275. In all these 
offices he had Caius Fabricius 
as colleague. 

Aéropus, the Macedonian, 47, 369, 
not otherwise known. 

Agathocles (1), 61, 369, 387 f., 
tyrant of Syracuse, 210-289 B.c. 
He also assumed the title of King 
of Sicily. 


Agathocles (2), 77, 117 f., a son of: 


Lysimachus the king of Thrace, 
sent against Demetrius in 287 B.c. 
murdered in 284. 
Agrippa, 215, 285 f., 305, 331 f., 
arcus Vipsanius A., fellow- 
student of Octavius Caesar at 
Apollonia, and an_ intimate 
friend. He was one of the lead- 
ing men of the Augustan age. 
He lived 63-12 B.0. 
Agrippina, 333, Agrippina the 
Younger, daughter of Germanicus 
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and grand-daughter of Agrippa. 
In 28 A.D. she married Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, who died in 40. In 
49 she married her uncle, the 
emperor Claudius. 

Ahenobarbus, 333, see Domitius (3). 

Albinus, 483, Spurius Postumius A., 
was consul in 110 B.C. and con- 
ducted the war against Jugurtha 
unsuccessfully. He was con- 
demned for treasonable relations 
with Jugurtha. é 

Alcyoneus, 459 f., a son of Anti- 
gonus Gonatas, not otherwise 
mentioned. 

Alexander (1), 355, Roxana’s son by 
Alexander the Great, born 
323 B.O., and taken to Macedonia 
by Antipater in 320. On the 
death of Antipater in 319, Roxana 
fled with her son to Epeirus, where 
he was betrothed to Deidameia, 
the daughter of King Aeacides. 
After his restoration to Macedonia 
by Aeacides in 317, he was im- 
prisoned with his mother by 
Cassander, and both were mur- 
dered in 311. 

Alexander (2), 87-91, 341, 361f., 
381, a son of Cassander by Thes- 
salonicé, the sister of Alexander 
the Great. 

Alexander (3), 371, a son‘of Pyrrhus 
and lLanassa, not otherwise 
mentioned. 

Alexander (4), 135, a son of Deme- 
trius and Deidameia, not other- 
wise known. 

Alexander (5), 23, son of Polysper- 
chon, was sent by his father in 
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318 B.C. to wrest Athens from 
the power of Cassander (see .the 
Phocion, xxxiii.). He was assas- 
sinated at Sicyon in 314. 
Alexander (6), 219, 263, son of 
Antony and Cleopatra, graced 
the triumph of Octavius Caesar 
at Rome, and was there reared by 
pcan (see the Antony, 1xxxvii. 


). 

Alexander (7), 245, 249, of Antioch, 
a friend of Antony, not otherwise 
known. 

Alexander of Myndus (in Caria), 
507, a Greek writer on zoology, of 
uncertain date. 

Alexas the Laodicean, 303 f., not 
otherwise known. 

Alexas the Syrian, 289, not other- 
wise known. 

Amanus, 132 f., a range of moun- 
tains between Cilicia and Syria, 
at the head of the gulf of Issus. 

Amorgus, 29, an island in the 
Aegean Sea, south-east of Naxos. 

Amphiasa, 199, the chief town of the 
Ozolian Locrians, about seven 
miles west of Delphi. 

Ancharia, 207, first wife of Caius 
Octavius. Plutarch erroneously 
identifies her daughter Octavia 
with the Octavia who was the 
daughter of Atia. 

Anthesterion, 61 f., the eighth 
month of the Attic calendar, 
answering to parts of February 
and March. 

Anticyra, 295, a town in Phocis, on 
a bay of the Corinthian gulf. 

Antigenidas, 5, a celebrated Theban 
flute-player and poet in the times 
of Alexander the Great. 

Antigone, 357 f., 369, daughter of 
Berenicé and first wife of Pyrrhus. 

Antigonus (1), 7—77, 333 f., 367, 431, 
surnamed the One-eyed, king of 
Asia, father of Demetrius Polior- 
certes. He fell in the battle of 
Ipsus (301 B.C.). 

Antigonus (2), 99, 111, 129, 133 f., 
431 ff., 445 f., 449 f., 459 f., son 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes, king of 
Macedonia 283-239 B.c., Anti- 
gonus Gonatas. 

Antigonus the Jew, 219, king of 
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Judaea. His rival, Herod, was 
made king of Judaea by the 
Roman _ senate, through the 
influence of Antony. Antigonus 
was then defeated and captured 
by Herod (with the assistance of 
the Roman general Sosius), and 
delivered over to Antony, who 
had him executed (37 B.0.). 

Antiochus (1), 71, 77, 93-97, 129 f., 
Antiochus I., son of Seleucus and 
king of Syria, killed in battle with 
the Gauls 261 B.c. 

Antiochus (2), of Commagené, 213 f., 
established in power by Pompey 
(64 B.c.), and a supporter of 
Pompey against Caesar. He 
died shortly before 31 B.c. 

Antipater (1), 33, 91, 335, regent of 
Macedonia during Alexander’s 
absence in the East, and of 
Alexander’s empire after the 
murder of Perdiccas in 321 B.c. 
He died in 319. 

Antipater (2), 87, 91, 361, son of 
Cassander by Thessalonicé the 
sister of Alexander the Great. 
After the death of his brother 
Alexander, Antipater fled for 
refuge to Lysimachus, who had 
him put to death. 

Antipater of Tarsus, 597, a Stoic 
philosopher who was flourishing 
in 144 B.o. 

Antiphon, 197. It is uncertain 
which of the many men of this 
name is meant. 

Antonia (1), 333, elder daughter of 
Antony and Octavia. Her son 
by Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus 
Cneius Domitius, was the father 


of Nero. 

Antonia (2), 333, younger daughter 
of Antony and Octavia. She lived 
to see her grandson Caligula 
emperor in 37 A.D. 

Antonius (1), 587 f., Marcus Anto- 
nius the orator, grandfather of 
the triumvir, 143-87 B.c. He 
was consul in 99, censor in 97, 
and a partisan of Sulla. Cicero 
often speaks of him as one of the 
greatest of Roman orators. 

Antonius (2), 139, Marcus Antoninus 
Creticus, father of the triumvir. 
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In 74 B.C. he was given command 
of the Roman fleet in order to 
clear the Mediterranean of pirates 
but he failed ignominiously and 
was defeated in an attack upon 
Crete. His surname was given 
him in derision. He was avari- 
cious and rapacious. 

Antonius (3), 157, Caius Antonius, 
uncle of the _ triumvir. He 
served under Sulla in the Mith- 
ridatic war, and was expelled from 
the senate for plundering the 
allies. He was Cicero’s colleague 
in the consulship in 63 B.C., and 
in 59 was convicted of extortion 
in his province of Macedonia, in 
spite of the defence of his 
conduct by Cicero. 

Antonius (4), 171, 185, Caius 
Antonius, elder brother of the 
triumvir. After his praetorship 
he received the province of 
Macedonia, where he was put to 
death in 42 B.c. See the Brutus, 
XAV.—-XXViii. 

Antonius (5), 171, 203, Lucius 
Antonius, younger brother of the 
triumvir. He was _ consul in 
41 B.O., and was besieged by 
Octavius Caesar in Perusia, and 
compelled to surrender. His life 
was spared, however, and he was 
even given command in Spain. 
Nothing more is heard of him. 

Antonius (6), 331, 338, Julius An- 
tonius, younger son of the trium- 
vir by Fulvia. He received great 
favours from Augustus, and was 
consul in 10 B.c. But in conse- 
quence of an intrigue with Julia, 
the daughter of Augustus, he was 
condemned to death in 2 B.c., 
and took his own life. 

Antyllus, 301, 319, 331 (cf. 199 f.), a 
name given by Greek writers to 
Marcus Antonius, the elder son 
of the triumvir by Fulvia. The 
name is probably a corruption of 
the diminutive Antonillus. Ac- 
cording to Dion Cassius (li. 8, 4), 
Antony sent Antyllus to appease 
Octavius Caesar after the battle 
of Actium. 

Apama the Persian, 77, daughter of 
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Spitamenes the Bactrian prince, 
and married to Seleucus in 
325 B.C., when Alexander and his 
principal officers took oriental 


wives. 

Apelles, 53, the most celebrated of 
Greek painters. He flourished 
at the courts of Philip and Alex- 
ander of Macedon. 

Apemantus, 297 f., not otherwise 


known. 

Apollonia, 171, an ancient Greek 
city of Illyria. Towards the end 
of the Roman republic it became 
a famous seat of learning. 

Aquae Sextiae, 511, a Roman 
colony in southern Gaul, founded 
in 122 B.c., and named from its 
hot and cold springs, and from 
its founder, the pro-consul Sex- 
tius Calvinus. It is the modern 


Aix. 

Aquillius, 499, Manius A., consul 
in 101 B.Cc., and in 88 one of the 
consular legates to prosecute the 
war against Mithridates. He 
fell into the hands of Mithridates, 
who put him to a cruel death. 

Archidamia, 439, mentioned only in 
this connection. 

Archidamus, 85, Archidamus IV., 
king of Sparta. It was in 
296 B.C. that he was defeated by 
Demetrius. . 

Archilochus, 87, 213, of Paros, one 
of the earliest Ionian lyric poets, 
flourishing in 650 B.C. 

Areius, 317, 321, a philosopher of the 
Stoic school, is said to have been 
a teacher of Augustus. 

Areus, 425 f., 445 f., 453, Areus I., 
king of Sparta 309-265 B.c. He 
fell in a battle with the Mace- 
donians at Corinth, and was 
succeeded by his son Acrotatus. 

Ariobarzanes, 11, Ariobarzanes II., © 
king of Pontus 363-337 B.c. 

Aristeas, 447, 451, a citizen of Argos 
who invited Pyrrhus into the city. 
His rival, Aristippus, favoured 
Antigonus Gonatas. 

Aristobulus, 143, a prince of 
Judaea, captured and carried to 
Rome by Pompey in 63 B.c. In 
57 he escaped and stirred up war 
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anew in Judaea, but was again 
captured and sent to Rome by 
Gabinius. In 49 he was released 
and sent home by Julius Caesar 
but was poisoned to death on thé 
journey by emissaries of Pompey. 

Aristocrates, 295, not otherwise 
known. 

Aristodemus, 21, 39, 41, a friend 
and flatterer of Antigonus I., sent 
eA him in 315 B.o. to maintain 

interests in Peloponnesus 
against Cassander. The mission 
for Demetrius in 306 is the last we 
hear of him. 

Arpinum, 469, an ancient city of the 
Volscians, on the river Liris, the 
birth-place of Marius and Cicero. 

Arruntius, 289, perhaps the Lucius 
Arruntius who was consul in 
22 B.O. , 

Arsaces, 335, probably Arsaces XV. 
(Phraates 1V.), king of the Par- 
thians 37-2 B.c. 

Artabazus, 341, clearly an error for 
Artavasdes (cf. the Antony, 1. 4). 

Artavasdes, 221, 225, 253 f. (341), 
king-of Armenia 55-30 B.c. After 
the battle of Actium, Cleopatra 
had him put to death, and sent 
his head to his inveterate enemy, 
Artavasdes of Media. 

Asculum, 413 f., a city in the in- 
terior of Apulia. 

Asinius, 157, a friend of Antony, 
otherwise little known. 

Atia, 207, daughter of Marcus Atius 
Balbus and Julia (the sister of 
Julius Caesar). She was married 
to Caius Octavius, by whom she 
was the mother of Octavius Cae- 
sar, afterwards Augustus. 

Attaius (1), 275, probably Attalus I., 
king of Pergamum 241-197 B.o. 

Attalus (2), 47, Attalus III., sur- 
named Philometor, king of Per- 

amum 138-133 B.o. In his will 
e made the Romans his heirs. 

Axius, 105, the principal river of 
Macedonia, flowing past Pella 
into the Thermaic gulf. 


B 
Baiae, 555, a watering place on the 
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coast of Campania, in the bay 
between Cape Misenum and 
Puteoli. 

Beneventum, 427, one of the chief 
cities of Samnium, in central 
Italy, east of Capua. It was 
called Maleventum until 268 B.o., 
when a Roman colony was estab- 
lished there. 

Berenicé, 355 f., 361, came to Egypt 
from Macedonia in attendance on 
Ptolemy’s bride Eurydicé, the 
daughter of Antipater. She se- 
cured the succession for her son, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, who paid 
her divine honours after her 
death. Theocritus celebrates her 
virtues in Idyll xvii. 

Beroea, 111, 375 f., a city in the 
northern part of Macedonia, 
about thirty miles from Pella, 
the capital. Cf. Acts, xvii. 10, 14. 

Berytus, 255, a Phoenician city on 
the coast north of Tyre and Sidon. 
It became a Roman colony, and 
was favoured and adorned by 


Agrippa. 

Bestia, 483, Lucius Calpurnius B., 
tribune of the people in 121 B.c., 
and consul in 111. He made a 
disgraceful peace with Jugurtha, 
for which he was tried and 
condemned in 110. 

Bibulus, 149, Lucius Calpurnius B., 
aedile in 65 B.O., praetor in 62, 
and consul in 59, in each case a 
colleague of Julius Caesar. He 
was Pompey’s admiral in 49, and 
died in 48, before the battles at 
Dyrrhachium. 

Bircenna, 369 f., wife of Pyrrhus, 
not otherwise mentioned. 

Bocchoris, 67, an ancient Egyptian 
king and legislator, of the ninth 
century B.O. 

Bocchus, 485 f. king of Mauretania, 
and betrayer of Jugurtha to the 
Romans in 106 B.C. 

Boédromion, 61 f., the third Attic 
month, answering nearly to our 
September. 

Brundisium, 155, 215, 279, an im- 
portant city on the eastern coast 
of Italy (Calabria), with a fine 
harbour. It was the natural 
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‘point of dapactas from Italy 
to the East, and was the chief 
naval station of the Romans in 
the Adriatic. 

Brutus, 163, Decimus Junius B., 
surnamed Albinus after his adop- 
tion by Aulus Postumius Albinus, 
the consul of 99 B.o. He was 
widely employed, highly esteemed 
and richly rewarded by Julius 
Caesar, and yet joined his mur- 
pedal After Caesar’s death he 

pupocce Antony successfully, but 
fell a victim to the coalition 
between Antony and Octavius 
in 43 B.C. 


C 


cae, 505, 513, Quintus Servilius 
sg consul in 106 B.C., and pro- 
eet in Gallia Narbonensis for 
the following year. Ten years 
after his defeat by the Cimbri (cf. 
the Camillus, xix. 7) he was 
brought to trial for misconduct 
in the war, condemned, and 
thrown into prison. 

Caesar, 179 f., Lucius Julius C., 
uncle of Antony, consul in 64 B.C., 
legate of Julius Caesar in Gaul in 
52. He took no active part in 
the struggle between Pompey and 
Caesar, but sided with the 
aristocracy against Antony. After 
his life was saved by his sister 
we hear nothing of him. 

Caesarion, 261, 301, 321, according 
to Cleopatra, her son by Julius 
Caesar, He was born in 47 B.c. 

Caius, 333, Caius Caesar Caligula, 
youngest son of Germanicus, 
emperor 37—41 A.D. 

Callimachus, 301, a celebrated 
grammarian, critic, and poet of 
the Alexandrine period, chief 
librarian at Alexandria from about 
260 B.C. till his death about 240. 

Calpurnia, 171, daughter of the 
Lucius Calpurnius Piso who was 
consul in 58 B.c. She became the 
wife of Julius Caesar in 59. See 
the Caesar, Ixiii. 

Calvisius, 271, Caius C. Statianus, 
one of the legates of Julius Caesar 
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in the civil war, and governor of 
Africa in 45 B.c. He com- 
manded the fleet of Octavius 
Caesar in the war with Sextus 
Pompeius 

Canidius, 215, 235, 265, 281, 285, 
201 f., 301, Lucius Canidius Cras- 
sus, brought about a union be- 
tween Antony and Lepidus in 
43 B.O., and was consul in 40. 
After the battle of Actium he 
bet put to death by Octavius 

aesa. 

Ganopua. "203, 339, a town in Egypt, 
about fifteen miles east of 
Alexandria, on one of the mouths 
of the N. ile. 

Capito, 217, Caius Fonteius C., had 
been sent in 37 B.c. to restore 
friendship between Octavius and 
Antony. 

Cappadocia, 13, a central district 
of Asia Minor 

Carbo, 505, Gnaeus Papirius C., was 
consul with Cinna in 85 B.o. On 
Sulla’s return from the East and 
victorious advance upon Rome, 
Carbo fled to Libya, but was 
taken prisoner by Pompey and 
cruelly put oe co (see the 
Pompey, chapter x.). 

Cassander, 19, i. 53, 77 f., 87, 91, 
351 f., 361, a son of Antipater the 
regent of Macedonia. He was 
master of Athens from 318 to 307 
B.O., when Demetrius Poliorcetes 
took possession of the city. He 
died in 297. 

Cassandreia, 113, a city founded by 
Cassander on the site of the 
ancient Potidaea, in the Chalcidic 
peninsula of eastern Macedonia. 

Cassius, 151 f., Quintus C. Longinus, 
tribune of the people with 
Antony in 49 B.c., and made 
governor of Further Spain, by 
Julius Caesar, where he had been 
ea and quaestor in 54. Here 

e renewed the most shameless 
exactions. He was lost at sea 


in 47. 
Cataonia, uy one of the divisions 
of Cap pps ocia, 
vets, 01, 503, 523 ff., 527, 531- 
9, 589, Quintus Lutatius ‘Catu- 
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lus, consul in 102  B.c. - with 
Marius, a highly educated man, 
author of orations and poems, 
and of a history of his consulship 
and the Cimbric war. 

Celaenae, 17, a city of Phrygia at 
the sources of the Maeander 
(Xenophon, Anad. i. 2, 7). 

Cenchreae, 55, the eastern harbour- 
town of Corinth. 

Caunus, 125, a city in southern Caria 
with a commodious port. 

Censorinus, 187, Lucius Marcus C., 
a partisan of Antony, praetor in 
43 B.C., consul in 39, and after- 
wards governor of Macedonia. 

Cerameicus, 29 f., the Inner Cera- 
meicus is meant, which extended 
from the Dipylum gate through 
the agora between the Areiopagus 
and the Hill of the Nymphs. 


Chaonians, 405, 441, one of the 
chief tribes of Epeirus. 
Chersonese, Syrian, 129, 133, a 


hame given to the valley of the 
Orontes about the 
Apameia 

cineas, 385 f., 389, 393, 403, 407 f., 
413, 419, minister and faithful 
friend of Pyrrhus, and the most 
eloquent man of his day. His 
mission to Sicily is the last we 
hear of him, and he must have 
died before pans returned to 
Italy in 276 B.C 

Cinna, 597 f., 585 f., 591, Lucius 
Cornelius C., leader of the Marian 
party during Sulla’s absence in 
the East (87-84 B.0.). He was 
consul in 87, 86, 85 and 84. He 
was slain in a mutiny of his 
soldiers at Brundisium, where he 
had hoped to prevent the landing 
of Sulla. 

Circeii, 361, a maritime town of 
Latium, at the foot of Mons 
Circeius 

Claudius (1), 403 f., 407, Appius 
Claudius Caecus, censorin 312 B.C. 
and consul in 317 and 296, in 
in which last year he was victori- 
ous over the Samnites. His 
speech in reply in reply to Cineas 
was extent in Cicero’s time 
(Cicero, Brutus, 16, 62). 
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Claudius (2), 333, Tfbherius Claudius 
Drusus Nero Germanicus, fourth 
Roman emperor (41-54 A.D.). 

Cleon, 27, the Athenian demagogue 
and leader of the war party 
428-422 B.C. See the Nicias, 
chapters vii. f. 

Cleonymus, 97, 435 ff., younger son 
of Cleomenes Il. king of Sparta, 
excluded from the throne on his 
father’s death in 309 B.c. 

161-339 passim, 
daughter of Ptolemy Auletes the 
king of Egypt, born about 69 B.c. 
On the death of her father in 51, 
she became queen of Egypt in 
conjunction with her younger 
brother Ptolemy. 

Cleopatra (2), 219 ¥331, daughter of 
Antony and C Cleopat: tra, born in 
40 B.c. By Juba she had a son 
Ptolemy, who succeeded his 
father as king of Numidia. 

Clodia (or Claudia), 181, daughter 
of Clodius by Fulvia. She was 
betrothed to Octavius Caesar in 
43 B.C., but he never regarded her 
as his wife, and sent her back to 
her mother at the outbreak of the 
Perusian wee anuuced to in the 
Antony, 1). 

Clodius, MAL 181, Publius Claudius 
(Clodius)  Pulcher, son of the 
Appius Claudius mentioned in 
in the Sulla, xxix. 3. He became 
the most venomous foe of Cicero 
(cf. Cicero, chapters xxix.— 
XXXV.) 

Coelius (or Caelius), 285, the text is 
corrupt, and the name should 
probably be Sossius (or Sosius). 

Commagené, 213, 277, the northern- 
most district of Syria. 

Corcyra, 369, 373, an island in the 
Jonian Sea opposite Epeirus, the 
modern Corfu. 

Cornelia, 557, daughter of Scipio 
Africanus the Elder, mother-in- 


law of Scipio Africanus the 
Younger, and mother of the 
Gracchi. 


Cornutus, 436, probably the Marcus 
Cornutus who had served with 
distinction in the Marsic war 
(90 B.C.). 
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Corrhagus (or Corrhaeus), 7, a 
Macedonian otherwise unknown. 

Corvinus, 543, Marcus Valerius C., 
371-271 B.c., five times dictator 
and six times consul. 

Cotta, 471, Lucius Aurelius C., 
consul in 119 B.c. 

Craterus, 33, one of the’ ablest 
officers of Alexander the Great, 
and a man of noble character. 
He fell in battle against Eumenes 


in 321 B.c. See the Humenes, 
chapters v. ff. 

Crates, the philosopher, 117, of 
Athens, became head of the 


Academy about 270 B.c. His 
writings are not preserved. 

Curio, 141, 149, Caius Scribonius C., 
an able orator, but reckless and 
profligate. He was tribune of 
the people in 50 B.c., and sold his 
support to Caesar, who made him 
praetor in Sicily in 49. Thence 
he crossed into Africa to attack 
the Pompeian forces there, but 
was defeated and slain (Caesar, 
Bell. Civ., ii. 23-44). 

Curius, 427 f., Manius Curius Denta- 
tus, consul in 290 B.c., during 
which year he celebrated two 
triumphs, one over the Samnites 
and one over the Sabines. -He 
was consul again in 275, when 
Pyrrhus returned to Italy from 
Sciily. In 274 he was consul for 
the third time, and continued the 
war against the allies of Pyrrhus 
Then he retiréd to his Sabine 
farm for-the remainder of his 
days, dying in 270. 

Cydnus, 193, a river in eastern 
Cilicia, on which was the city of 
Tarsus. 

Cyrené, 135, a Greek city on the 
northern coast of Africa, in 
commercial relations with Carth- 
age, Greece, and Egypt. 

Cyrrhestica, 123, 213, a district in 
northern Syria, south of Com- 
magené, 


D 


Danaiis, 455, mythical ancestor of 
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the Danal, migrating from Egypt 
into Greece. 

Deidameia, 59, 73, 79, 135, 349, 355, 
363, sister of Pyrrhus, and one of 
the many wives of Demetrius. 
She died in 300 B.C. 

Dellius, 191 f., 273, a Roman knight 
transacting business in Asia, 
where he joined Dolabella_ in 
44 B.C., and afterwards Antony. 
He wrote a history of Antony’s 
war with the Parthians, to which 
Plutarch is indirectly much in- 
debted. Horace dedicated to 
him the third Ode of Book ii. 

Dometrias, 135, a city at the head 
of the Pagasaean gulf, founded by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes about 290 


B.C. 

Demetrias the Phalerean, 19 f., 25 
a celebrated rhetorician and 
orator (346-283 B.c.). He was 
regent of Athens for Cassander 
from 318 to 307. 

Demochares (1), of Leuconoé, 57 f.. 
was married to the mother of 
Demosthenes. 

Demochares. (2), of Soli, not other- 
wise known. 

Deucalion, 347, a mythical king of 
Phthia in Thessaly, the Noah of 
the Greek legend of the flood. 

Dexoiis, 399, known only from this 
exploit, which, in Frontinus, 
Strat., ii. 4, 9, is attributed to 
Laevinus. 

Dicomes, 281, king of the Getae, not 
otherwise mentioned. 

Dionysius, 401, 415, of Halicarnas- 
sus, came to Rome in 29 B.C., 
where he published his great work 
on the history of Rome in 7 B.C. 

Dium, 87, an important maritime 
town in S.E. Macedonia. 

Dodona, 347, a town in Epeirus, 
seat of the most ancient oracle 
of Zeus. 

Dolabella (1), 157-165, Publius 
Cornelius D., the profligate and 
debt-ridden son-in-law of Cicero. 
He took part with Caesar, but 
approved of his murder, and 
gained the consulship for the 
remainder of the year 44. He 

‘was outlawed and declared a 
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public enemy on account of his 
extortions in Asia, and com- 
mitted suicide. 

Dolabella (2), 325, Publius Cornelius 
D., son of the preceding. He 
was consul in 10 A.D. 

Domitius (1), 231, 265, 281, Cnaeus 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, son of 
the Ahenobarbus_ who fell at 
Pharsalus (see the Pompey, Ixix.1) 
pardoned by Caesar, but a 
follower of Brutus and Cassius, 
reconciled to Antony in 40 B.c. 

Domitius (2), 333, Lucius D. Aheno- 
barbus, son of the preceding. 
He was consul in 16 B.C., and 
afterwards celebrated a triumph 
for campaigns in Germany. He 
died in 25 a.p. 

Domitius (3), 333 (Ahenobarbus), 
Cnaeus D. Ahenobarbus, son of 
the preceding, and father of the 
emperor Nero. He was consul 
in 32 A.D. His life was filled with 
flagrant and unnatural crimes. 

Domitius (4), 333, Lucius Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, the original name 
of the emperor Nero. After his 
adoption by the emperor Claudius 
he was called Nero Claudius 
Caesar Drusus Germanicus. 

Dromichaetea, 99, 133, king of the 
Getae, known only from his 
victory over Lysimachus. 

Dromocleides the Sphettian, 33, 85, 
not otherwise known. 

Drusus, 333, Nero Claudius D. 
Germanicus, son of Livia by 
Tiberus Claudius Nero, born in 
38 B.C., a younger brother of the 
emperor Tiberius. He conducted 
great campaigns against the 
Gauls and Germans, and died in 
the field at the age of thirty-one. 


E 


Edessa, 107, 381, a city in northern 
Macedonia, the ancient capital 
of the country. 

Empedocles, 13, a famous philo- 
sopher and poet of Acragas 
(Agrigentum) in Sicily, flourishing 
in 440 B.C, ° 
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Epicurus, 83, 409, founder of the 
philosophical school named from 
him, born in Samos, 342 B.C., 
died at Athens, 270 B.c. 

Erasistratus, 93 f., one of the most 
celebrated physicians of anti- 
quity. After his residence at the 
court of Seleucus, he lived at 
Alexandria in the practice of his 
profession. He was still living 
in 258 B.C. 

Eumenes, 275, probably Eumenes 
II. is meant, king of Pergamum 
197-159 B.c. 

Eurycles the Laconian, 289 f., not 
otherwise known. 

Eurydicé (1), 33, 135, one of the 
wives of Demetrius, not other- 
wise known. 

Eurydicé (2), 117, daughter of 
Antipater and wife of Ptolemy 
Lagus. Jealous of Berenicé, she 
withdrew from the court of Egypt 
and was now (287 B.C.) residing 
at Miletus. 


F 


Fabricius, 401, 407 f., 411 f., Caius F. 
Luscinus, consul in 282 and 278 
B.C. with Aemilius Papus, and 
censor with him in 275. A fine 
example of old Roman simplicity 
and integrity. 

Flaccus, 543, Lucius Valerius F., 
colleague of Marius in the consul- 
ship of 100 B.c:, and censor in 97 
with Marcus Antonius the orators 
In 86 he was made consul with 
Cinna and sent to Asia to conduct 
the war against Mithridates. 
Here he was murdered by Fim- 
bria (see the Sulla, xii. 9, with 


note). 

Frentanian, 399, the Frentani were 
a hardy people of central Italy, 
allied to the Samnites, by whom 
they were bordered on the West. 

Fulvia, 161 f., 181, 197 f., 203-207, 
217, 261, 267, 301, wife of 
Antony. She had _ previously 
been the wife of Clodius the 
demagogue, and of Curio, the 
friend and legate of Julius Caesar. 
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She redeemed what had been a 
dissolute life by her passionate 
devotion to Antony. 

Furnius, 271, Caius Furniug, tribune 
of the people in 50 B.C., a friend 
of Cicero, and yet a faithful ad- 
herent of Antony. After the 
battle of Actium he was recon- 
ciled to Octavius Caesar, by 
whom he was highly honoured. 


G 


Gabinius, 143, 155, Aulus G., tri- 
bune of the people in 66 B.C., 
praetor in 61, and consul with 
Piso in 58, the year during which 
Cicero was exiled. He was re- 
called from his province of Syria 
in 55, prosecuted for taking 


pees and exiled. He died in — 


Gallus (1), 235 f., Flavius G., not 
otherwise known 

Gallus (2), 317, Caius Cornelius G., 
distinguished poet and orator ‘at 
Rome who stood in high favour 
with Octavius Caesar, and served 
him in high command. After 
Cleopatra’s death he was made 
prefect of Egypt. He afterwards 
fell from the emperor’s favour, 
nee to escape exile, took his own 


Gaza, 13, an ancient city and strong- 
hold in southern Palestine. 
Germanicus, 333, Germanicus 
Caesar, son of Nero Claudius 
Drusus, nephew of the emperor 
Tiberius, and brother of the 
emperor Claudius. His extra- 
ordinary fame and popularity at 
Rome awakened the jealousy of 
ae and led to his death in 
A.D. 
Glaucia, 541, Caius Servilius G., 
presto in 100 B. 0., a partisan of 
arius, and a partner of Satur- 
pular tumults of 
that year. e perished with 
Saturninus. Cicero compares 
him to the Athenian demagogue 
Hyperbolus (Brutus, 62, 224). 


ninus in the 
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H 


Halae, 299, a town in N.E. Boeotia, 
near the sea. 

Halicarnassus, 19, a large and strong 
Dorian city in S.W. Caria. 

Helenus, 371, 455, 461, son of 
Pyrrhus by Lanassa, the daughter 
of Agathocles (erroneously by 
Bircenna, 371). Nothing further 
is known of him. 

Heracleia, 395, a Greek city in 
Lucania on the gulf of Tarentum. 
It was at this time in alliance 
with Tarentum against Rome. 

Hercynii, 491, tribes in central and 
southern Germany. 

Herennius, 473 f., Caius H., tribune 
of the people in 80 B.O. . and 

opposed to Sulla. After the 
death of Sulla he joined Sertorius 
in Spain whale B.O.). See the 
Pompey, xviii. 

Herod, 277, 301 f., iterod the Great, 
made king of Judaea in 40 B.c. 
by the Roman senate, at the 
behest of Antony. His ‘title was 
confirmed by Augustus, to whom 
he remained loyal till his death 
in4B.0. Cf. Matthew, chapter ii. 

Hieronymus, 97, 401, 415, of Cardia, 
a historian of the times following 
the death of Alexander the Great. 
He was a friend and companion 
of Eumenes (cf. the Eumenes, xii.) 
and after the death of Eumenes 
became a friend of Antigonus, 
then of Demetrius his son, and 
finally of Antigonus Gonatas. 
The death of Pyrrhus (272 B.c.) 
is mentioned in his history. 

Hipparchus, 293, 305, a friend of 
Antony, not otherwise known. 

Hirtius, 175, Aulus H., a warm 
friend and supporter of Julius 
Caesar, consul in 43 B.C. He fell 
in gallantly leading an assault 
upon Antony’s troops (cf. the 
Cicero, xlv. 3 f.). 

Hortensius, 185, Quintus H. Horta- 
lus, son of the great orator Hor- 
tensius, though apparently cast 
off by his father on account of his 
dissolute habits. He joined 
Caesar in 49 B.C., and served under 
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him in important commands (cf. 
the Caesar, xxxii. 2). In 44 B.c. 
he held the province of Mace- 
donia, and Brutus was to 
succeed him. 

Hybreas, 189, of Mylasa, in Caria, 
reputed to be the greatest orator 
of his time. His works are lost. 

Hyrodes, 211, 219, another form of 
Orodes, Orodes I., the same as 
Arsaces XIV., the king of the 
Parthians who defeated Crassus 
in 53 B.c. 


I 


Ialysus, 51, mythical founder of the 
city of Ialysus in Rhodes. 

Iampsas (Hiempsal), 575 f., king 
of Numidia. He was expelled 
from his kingdom by Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, the leader of the 
Marian party in Africa, but was 
At eeeagets by Pompey in 81 B.c. 
Cf. the Pompey, xii. 4. 

Iapygian promontory, 391. Iapygia 
was a Greek name of the S.E. 
district of Italy, called Calabria 
by the Romans. 

Iolcus, 135, an ancient and famous 
city at the head of the Pagasaean 
gulf, the assembling place for 
Jason’s Argonauts. It was 
merged in Demetrias. 

Ipsus, 71, 81, 355, a village in 
southern Phrygia. 

Isis, 263, 307, an Egyptian goddess, 
identified with the Demeter of 
the Greeks. , 


J 
Juba, 331, Juba II., king of 
Mauritania. “He lived from 


50 B.c. to about 20 A.D., was 
educated at Rome, and became 
a learned and voluminous writer. 
Among his works was a History 
of Rome. 

Jugurtha, 477, 481, 485 f., 493, 553, 
king of Numidia 112-106 B.c. 
He was brought a prisoner to 
Rome, and starved to death in 


104. 
Julia, 139, 181, daughter of the 
612 


Lucius Julius Caesar who was 
consul in 90 B.c., and mother of 
Antony. She fied from Rome in 
41, but returned to Italy with 
her son in 39, after she had aided 
in reconciling him with Octavius 
Caesar. 


L 


Labienus, 197, 205, 211, son of the 
Labienus who fell at Munda in 
45 B.c. After the murder of 
Julius Caesar he joined the party 
of Brutus and Cassius, and was 
sent by them into Parthia, where 
he proved a formidable enemy 
of Octavius and Antony. He 
was not slain in his battle with 
Ventidius, but fled in disguise to 
Cilicia, where he was discovered 
and killed by a freedman of 
Octavius. 

Lachares, 81 f., an Athenian 
demagogue who made himself 
tyrant of the city in 296 B.c. 
According to Pausanias (i. 25, 7), 
he was murdered at Coroneia in 
Boeotia shortly after his flight 
from Athens. 

Laevinus, 393 f., 399 f., 407, Publius 
Valerius L., one of the consuls in 
280 8B.C., known only from this 
rae Poe against Pyrrhus. The 
tradition is through Dionysius of 


Halicarnassus, who copied 
Hieronymus, who had access to 
the Memoirs of Pyrrhus. 


Lamis, 37, 45, 55, 61-67, mistress 
of Demetrius. : 

Lamprias, 199 f., the grandfather 
of Plutarch, a convivial soul. 

Lanassa, 369 f., 373, daughter of 
Agathocles, wife of Pyrrhus, and 
then of Demetrius. 

Lentulus (1), 139 f., Publius Cor- 
nelius L. Sura, was consul in 
71 B.c., but in the following year 
was expelled from the senate. 
This led him to join the con- 
spiracy of Catiline. 

Lentulus (2), Lucius Cornelius L. 
Crus, consul in 49 B.C., and author 
of the violent measures which 
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drove the tribunes, Antony and 
Curio, to Caesar at Ravenna. 
On the outbreak of civil war he 
joined Pompey in the East, fled 
with him from Pharsalus, and 
was put to death in Egypt. See 
the Pompey, 1xxx. 4. 

Teonnatus the Macedonian, 397 f., 
known only from this incident. 
Leosthenes, 349, an Athenian 
general of the league for expelling 
the Macedonians from Greece 
after the death of Alexander. 
He died during the siege of 

Lamia (323 B.C.). 

Leotychides, 435, son of the Spartan 
king Agis II., excluded from the 
throne by Lysander (cf. the 
Lysander, chapter xxii.). 

Lepidus, 158, 161, 169, 175-183, 
205, Marcus Aemilius L., joined 
the party of Caesar in 49 B.c., 
and was Caesar’s consular col- 
league in 46. After Caesar’s 
murder he sided with Antony, and 
as member of the triumvirate 
received Spain and Narbonese 
Gaul as his provinces, then, in 40, 
Africa, where he remained till 36. 
He was then deposed from the 
triumvirate. He lived till 13 B.c. 

Lernaean hydra, 407, a fabled 
monster haunting the marshy 
district in south-eastern Argolis, 
slain by Heracles in his second 


labour. 

Libo, 155, Lucius Scribonius L., an 
adherent of Pompey in the civil 
war, and legate of Bibulus on 
Pompey’s fleet, succeeding Bibu- 
lus in the supreme command. 
He afterwards served under 
Sextus Pompeius, but deserted 
him for Antony in 35 B.c. He 
was consul with Antony in 34. 

Licymnius, 459, a mythical person- 
age, half-brother of Alcmené the 
mother of Heracles. He was 
slain by Tlepolemus the son of 
Heracles. 
iris, 567, one of the principal 
givers of central Italy, flowing 
S.W. into the sea near turnae. 

Lissus, 155, a coast-town in southern 


Illyria. 
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Livia, 323, 221 f., Livia Drusilla, 
married first to Tiberius Claudius 
Nero, but in 35 B.c. Octavius 
took her in marriage from her 
husband. To her first husband 
she bore Tiberius (afterwards 
emperor) and Drusus. She bore 
Augustus no children, but had 
unbounded influence over him. 
She died in 29 A.D. 

Lucania, 385, 395, 401, 427, a dis- 
trict of southern Italy, west of 
Apulia and north of Bruttium. 

Lucinus, 591, Sextus L., not other- 
wise known. 

Lupercalia, 165, a shepherds’ 
festival in honour of the rustic 
god Faunus, held in Rome 
aA eat f 15. Cf. the Caesar 
xi. 1. 

Lygdamis, 491, leader of the Cim- 
merians in their invasion of Lydia 
in the seventh century B.c. Cf, 
Herodotus, i. 15. 

Lynceus the Samian, 65, distin- 
guished as comic poet and 
historian, brother of Duris the 
historian, and contemporary with 
Menander in the latter half of the 
fourth century B.O. 

Lysimachus (1), 31-133 passim, 
339, 361 f., 375-381, an officer of 
Alexander the Great, not pro- 
minent during Alexander’s life, 
but afterwards king of Thrace., 
He fell in battle with Seleucus, 
281 B.C. 

Lysimachus (2), 443, a companion 
of Pyrrhus, not otherwise known. 

Lutatius, 501, 589, see Catulus. 


M 


Macrinus, 465, a cognomen denoting 
leanness. 

Maecenas, 215, Caius Cilnius M., 
the great patron of literature and 
art during the reign of Augustus, 
whose prime minister he was. 

Mamertines, 421-425, ‘‘ Children of 
Mars,’’ mercenary troops from 
Campania in the employ of 
Agathocles tyrant of Syracuse. 
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They seized Messana in 310 B.c. 
and became a formidable power. 
They passed finally under the 
dominion of Rome. 

Manlius, 513, Cnaeus Manlius 
Maximus, consul in 105 B.c. He 
obtained Transalpine Gaul as his 
province, where he was defeated 
by the Gauls, chiefly owing to 
quarrels with his 
Servilius Caepio. 

Marcellus (1), 519, Marcus Claudius 
M., fromene later (90 B.c.) in 
the Marsic war, and an orator of 
some merit (cf. Cicero, Brutus, 
36, 136). 

Marcellus (2), 149, 207, 331, Calus 
Claudius Marcellus, consul in 
50 B.c., a friend of Cicero and 
Pompey, and an uncompromising 
foe of Julius Caesar. He took no 
part in the civil war, and was 
percouct by Caesar. As hus- 

and of Octavia, the sister of 
Octavius Caesar, he had consider- 
able influence. He is last heard 
of about 41 B.c. 

Marcellus (3), 331, Caius Claudius 
M., son of the preceding, born in 

. 43 B.c. He married Julia, the 
daughter of Augustus, in 25, and 
was also adopted by Augustus. 
He died in 23. Cf. Vergil, Aeneid, 
vi. 860-886. 

Massalia (Massilia), 213 a town in 
southern Gaul, east of the Rhone, 
the modern Marseilles, 

Megacles, 399, known only from this 
incident. 

Menelatis, 35-39, a brother of 
Ptolemy Lagus, and commander 
of his fleet. He is not otherwise 


known, 

Meninx, 575, an island off the north 
coast of Africa, near Carthage. 
Merula, 579, 593, Lucius Cornelius 

M., chosen consul in 87 B.c., after 
Cinna had fled the city, by the 
partisans of Sulla. On the retura 
of Marius and Cinna in the same 
year, he was summoned to trial 
for illegally exercising the con- 
sulship, and committed suicide. 
Messapia, 385, 393, like Iapygia, a 
name given by the Greeks to the 
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colleague, _ 


south-eastern district of Italy, 
called Calabria by the Romans. 
Metellus (1), 465, Quintus Caecilius 
M. Macedonicus, was praetor in 
148 B.c., and received Macedonia 
as his province, where he was 
superseded by Lucius Mummius 
before he could complete the con- 
quest of Greece. He celebrated 
a triumph, however, in 146, was 
consul in 143, and died in 


115. 

Metellus (2), 469, Lucius Caecilius 
M. Dalmaticus, consul in 119 B.c., 
and winner of a bloodless triumph 
over the Dalmatians. 

Metellus (3), 477 ff., 485f., 541-547, 
549, 583, Quintus Caecilius M. 
Numidicus, consul in 109 B.c., 
and conqueror of Jugurtha, but 
supplanted by Marius. He was 
unjustly expelled from the senate, 
and went into exile, from which 
he was recalled in 99, largely 
through the efforts of his son, 
Metellus Pius. 

Metellus (4), 583, Quintus Caecilius 
M. Pius, son of the preceding. He 
was consul with Sulla in 80 B.c., 
and one ofshis most successful 
generals. After Sulla’s death in 
78, Metellus was sent to Spain to 
prosecute the war against Ser- 
torius. He died about 63. 

Meton, 383 f., known only from this 
incident. 

Minturnae, 565, 569, 573, a town of 
Latium, on the river Liris, about 
three miles from the sea. 

Misenum, 207, a promontory and 
ae on the coast of Campania. 

t was a station for the Roman 
fleet in the times of Augustus and 
the Empire. 

Mithridates, 11 f., Mithridates II., 
king of Pontus 337-302 B.c. At 
the time here noted (318 B.c.) he 
was at the court of Antigonus 
as a subject vassal. 

Mithridates (2), 245, 249, not other- 
wise known. 

Mithridates (3), 551, 555 f., 579, 593, 
the sixth king of Pontus bearing 
this name, commonly called Mith- 
ridates the Great, 120-63 B.c., 
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the most formidable enemy of the 
Romans in the East. 
Mithridates of Commagené, 277. not 
otherwise known. 
Molossians, 405, 447 f., one of the 
' chief tribes of Epeirus. 
Monaeses, 219 f., 245, not otherwise 


own. 

Mummius, 465, Lucius Mummius 
Achaicus, consul in 146 B.C., 
conqueror of Greece, destroyer of 
Corinth, establisher of the Roman 
province of Achaia. He was also 
censor in 142, with Scipio 
Africanus the Younger. 

Munychia, 19, 23 f., 85, the acro- 
polis of the Peiraeus. 

Munychion, 63, the tenth month of 
the Attic calendar, answering to 
parts of April andMay. 

Musaeus, 565, a mythical personage, 
to whom various poetical works 
were assigned. 

Mutina, 175, an important city in 
Cisalpine Gaul, south of the Po, 
the modern Modena. 


N 


Nero Germanicus, 
mitius (4). 

Nicarchus, 295, Plutarch’s great- 
grandfather, not otherwise 


known. . 

Numantia, 469, 495, a strong city 
in north-eastern Spain, memor- 
able for its siege and destruction 
by Scipio Africanus the Younger 
in 134 B.C. 


333, see Do- 


O 


Octavia, 205 f., 211, 215 f., 257-261, 

« 265 ff., 273, 303, 233, 331 f., 
daughter of Caius Octavius by his 
second wife Atia, and own sister 
of Octavius Caesar (Augustus). 
She died in 4 B.c. Her son 
Marcellus was destined to be the 
successor of Augustus, but died 
untimely in 23 B.c. 

Octavius (1), 479-585, 593, Cnaeus 
Octavius, consul in 87 B.c. with 
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Cinna, and supporter of the 
aristocratic party while Sulla 
was absent in the East. 

Octavius (2), 285, was an adherent 
of Pompey in 49 B.C., and served 
successfully on Pompey’s fleet. 
After the battle of Pharsalus he 
fled to Africa, and after that of 
Thapsus claimed joint command 
with Cato (see the Cato Minor, 
Ixv. 2). He is not heard of after 
the battle of Actium. 

Olympias, 51, mother of Alexander 
the Great, put to death in 316 B.0. 
by order of Cassander. 

Olympus, 321, a physician and 
historian, not otherwise known. 

Omphalé, 337, a mythical queen of 
Lydia, whom Heracles served for 
three years. 

Ostia, 561, 581, a city of Latium at 
the mouth of the Tiber, the sea- 
port of Rome. 


P 


Pandosia, 395, a small city of 
Lucania near Heracleia, to be 
distinguished from the city of 
Pandosia in Bruttium. 

Pansa, 175, Caius Vibius P., a 
devoted friend of Julius Caesar, 
who made him governor of 
Cisalpine Gaul in 46 B.c., and 
consul for the year 43 with 
Hirtius. 

Pantauchus, 101, 365, had been an 
officer of Alexander the Great. 
Patrae, 23, 275, a town on the coast 
of Achaia near the entrance to the 
Corinthian gulf, the modern 
Patras. : 

Patrocles, 121, a Macedonian Greek 
in the service of Seleucus I., the 
king of Syria. He was author 
of a trustworthy geographical 
work on India and other eastern 
regions, which is cited by Strabo. 

Paulus, 179, Lucius Aemilius Paulus 
(or Paullus), brother of Lepidus 
the triumvir. He was consul in 
50 B.c., and a determined foe of 
Julius Caesar. But Caesar 
bribed him into allegiance (see 
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the Caesar, xxix. 3). After 
Caesar’s death, Paulus returned 
to the aristocratic party, and was 
proscribed by the triumvirs. He 
escaped death, however, and fied 
to Miletus, where he died soon 
afterwards. 

Pelasgus, 347, mythical ancestor of 
the Pelasgians, the earliest in- 
habitants of Greece. 

Pella, 107, was made the capital of 
Macedonia by Philip II., and was 
the birthplace of Alexander the 
Great. It was west of the river 
Axius, and some fifteen miles 
from the sea. 

Pelusium, 143 f., 307, a strong 
frontier-town on the eastern 
branch of the Nile. 

Pergamum, 271, in Mysia, capital of 
the kingdom founded by Eu- 
menes in 263 B.C. 

Perseus, 135, the last king of Mace- 
donia, 179-168 B.c. See the 
Aemilius Paulus, x.—xxxvii. 

Pessinus, 509, a town of Galatia in 
Asia Minor, famed for its rich 
temple of Cybelé. 

Petra, 297, chief city of the district 
of Arabia which borders Egypt 
on the N.E. It lay about half- 
way between the Dead Sea and 
the Arabian Gulf. 

Pharos, 203, 297, an island off 
Alexandria, artificially united 
with the mainland. 

Pharsalus, in Thessaly, the scene 
of the decisive battle between 
Pompey and Caesar in 48 B.C. 

Phila, 33 f., 51, 65, 77 f., 91, 113, 
117, 135, daughter of Antipater 
and wife of Demetrius, a virtuous 
and gifted woman, faithfully 
devoted to Demetrius in spite of 
all his marital sins. 

Philip, 51, 59, 105, Philip II. of 
Macedonia, father of Alexander 
the Great, reigned 359-336 B.c. 

Philippides, 31, one of the principal 
poets of the New Comedy at 

+ Athens, flourishing in 325 B.o. 

Philotas, 197 f., 201, known only 
from these incidents. 

Phylarchus, 439, of Naucratis and 
Athens, a historian flourishing in 
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215 B.c., to whom Plutarch is 
much indebted in his Agis and 
Cleomenes, and his Pyrrhus. 
Phraata, 223, 227, 253, a place 
somewhere in ancient Media 
which served as a residence for 
the Parthian kings. It was 
probably named from Phraates. 
Phraates, 219, 223, 229 f., Phraates 
IV. or Arsaces XV. (this latter 
name continuing that of the 
founder of the line), king of 
Parthia, a man of cruelty and 
treachery. His son was stolen 
and carried to Rome, and was 
surrendered to his father by 
Augustus on condition of the 
return of the Roman standards 
and prisoners captured from 
Crassus. These were actually 
returned to Rome in 20 B.c. 
Phraortes, 255, apparently an error 
for Phraates. 
Piso, 595, Caius P., not definitely 


known. 

Plancus, 177, 269, Lucius Munatius 
P., a friend of Julius Caesar, 
serving under him in Gaul and 
during the civil war. After 
Caesar’s death he went over to 
Antony, was consul in 42 B.C., 
and governor of Syria in 35. He 
deserted Antony for Octavius 
Caesar in 32. It was on his 
proposal that the title of Augus- 
tus was conferred upon Octavius 


in 27. 

Pleistarchus, 77 f., son of Anti- 
pater and brother of Cassander. 
After the battle of Ipsus (301 B.c.) 
he received the province of 
Cilicia. After his expulsion from 
this by Demetrius nothing further 
is heard of him. 

Polemon, 275 f., Polemon I., made 
king of Pontus about 36 B.0o. by 
Antony. He ransomed himself 
from the Parthians, and con- 
tinued to co-operate with Antony. 
After the battle of Actium he 
made his peace with Octavius, 
and was by him confirmed in his 
kingdom. He died about 2 B.o. 

Polysperchon, 23, 367, a distin- 
guished officer of Alexander the 
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Great, appointed by Antipater 
to succeed him in the regency. 
He connived at some of the worst 
crimes of Cassander. He is last 
heard of in 303 B.c. 

Pompeius (1), 509; Aulus P., not 
otherwise known. 

Pompeius (2), 207 f., 217, 268, 
Sextus P., younger son of Pompey 
the Great by his third wife, 
escaped after the battle of Munda 
(45 B.c.), and was active against 
the triumvirate until his death 


in 35. 

Poseidonius, 465, 593, a famous 
Stoic philosopher, of Apameia in 
Syria, a contemporary of Cicero, 
taught at Rhodes, and was 
resident at Athens and Rome. 

Potheinus, 275, one of the guardians 
of the young Ptolemy when 
Caesar came to Egypt. He was 
put to death by Caesar (cf. the 


Caesar, xliviii. f.). The name 
must therefore be used oratoric- 
ally here. 


Priené, 267, one of the twelve Ionian 
cities in Asia Minor, north of 
Miletus. 

Proculeius, 315 f., Cornelius P. 
(Plutarch calis him Procleius), a 
wealthy Roman _ knight, after 
wards highly honoured by 
Augustus. Horace mentions him 
with praise ( Carm. ii. 2, 5 f.). 

Protogenes, 51 f., of Caunus in 
Caria, one of the most celebrated 
of Greek painters, contemporary 
with Apelles, flourishing in 
330 B.C, 

Ptolemy (1), 13-117 passim, 227 f., 
355, 361, 375, Ptolemy Lagus, 
king of Egypt 306-283, the most 
far-sighted and successful of the 
officers of Alexander the Great. 

Ptolemy (2), 109, Ptolemy IV., sur- 
named Philopator, king of Egypt 
222-205 B.C. 

Ptolemy (3), Ptolemy XI., com- 
monly known as Ptolemy Auletes, 
restored to the throne of Egypt 
in 55 B.c. through Pompey’s 
influence. He never regained 
the goodwill of his people, and 
died in 51. 
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Ptolemy (4), 361, 369, 441, 449, son 
of Pyrrhus and Antigone, was 
left in charge of his father’s 
kingdom at the age of fifteen, 
when Pyrrhus set out for Italy 


in 280 B.C. 
Ptolemy (5), 263, son of Antony and 
Cleopatra, surnamed Philadel- 
hus. After the death of Antony 
life was spared by Octavius 
Caesar, and he was brought up 
by Octavia with her own children. 
Nothing more is heard of him. 

Publicola, 285 f., Lucius Gellius P., 
deserted to the side of Octavius 
and Antony from that of Brutus 
and Cassius, and was made consul 
in 36 B.o. He probably perished 
at the battle of Actium. 

Pyrrha, 347, mythical wife of the 
mythical Deucalion (cf. Horace, 
Carm. i. 2, 8). 

Pythodorus, 61, the Torch-bearer, 
an official in the celebration of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. See the 
Alcibiades, xxii. 3. 


Q 


Quinda, 77, a city of Cilicia, later 
called Anazarbus. 


R 


Rhosus, 77, probably a place on the 
N.W. coast of Syria, below the 
gulf of Issus. 

Rutilius, 541, Publius Rutilius 
Rufus, statesman and orator, 
consul in 105 B.c. He was con- 
victed of peculation in his pro- 
consulship of Asia (99 B.c.), and 


retired to Smyrna for the rest of ° 


his days. He wrote a History of 
Rome in Greek. 
8 

Sabaco, 473, Cassius S., not other- 


wise known. 
Sadalas, 277, king of Thrace, not 
otherwise known. 
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Salamis, 37 f., 87, a city on the 
eastern coast of Cyprus. 
Samnium (Samnites), 385, 401, 407f. 
407 f., 413, 423, 427, a mountain- 
ous district in central Italy, east 
of Latium and Campania. The 
Samnites did not make final 
submission to Rome until 272 B.c. 
Samosata, 2138, the royal residence 
of the district of Commagené, 
situated on the upper Euphrates. 
Saturn, 411, Italian god of agri- 
culture. For the festival of the 
Saturnalia, see the note on the 
Sulla, xviii. 6. 
Saturninus, 499 f., 541-549, 559, 
Lucius Appuleius Saturninus, a 
Roman noble who allied himeelf 
with Marius and the popular 
party, tribune of the people in 
102 and 100 B.O., in which last 
year he perished at the hands of 


a& mob. 

Scipio (1), 465, Publius Cornelius 
Scipio Africanus the Elder, 
234-183 B.O. 

Scipio (2), 469, 493 f., Publius 
Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus Afri- 
canus the Younger, son of 
Aemilius Paulus, adopted by 
Publius Scipio the son of the 
COR ADSEDE of Hannibal, 185-129 


Seisugua (1), 17-183 passim, 
Seleucus 1., surnamed Nicator, 
founder of the Syrian dynasty, 
king of Syria 306-280 B.c. 

Seleucus (2), 307, apparently an 
officer serving under Antony and 


Cleopatra. 
Sextilius, 575 f., not otherwise 
known. Cf. Appian, B.C. i. 62. 


Sicyon, 205, a city of Achaia in 
Northern Peloponnesus, near the 
Corinthian Gulf 

Sidon, 255, a Phoenician city on the 
coast of ’Palestine, north of Tyre. 

Silanus, 273, Marcus S., not other- 
wise kno 


wn. 

Siris, 395, a river of Lucania flowing 
east into the gulf of Tarentum. 
Sosigenes, 125, not otherwise 

definitely known. 
Sossius (or Sosius), 215, Cornelius 
8 , consul in 66 B.c., followed the 
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fortunes of Antony, who made 
him governor of Syria and Cilicia 
in place of Ventidius. He com- 
manded the left wing of Antony’s 
fleet at Actium, escaped from the 
battle, and was pardoned by 
Octavius. 

Statianus, 223, Oppius §&., 
otherwise known 

Stilpo, 23 f., foundar of a Megarian 
school of hilosophy. Little is 
known of life. 

Stratocles, 27-33, 57-63, an Athe- 
nian orator and demago ogue of 
disreputable character, but per- 
suasive speec 

Stratonicé, tL. f., 93-97, 129 f., 135, 
daughter of Demetrius and Phila. 

Sulla, 465, see the Coriolanus, 
xi. 2-4, with the note. 

Sulpicius, 555, 559, Publius S8. 
Rufus, one of the most famous 
orators of his time. He was at 
first an aristocrat in politics, 
and as such was made tribune of 
the people in 88 B.c. But he 
became the creature of Marius, 
and was put to death by Sulla 
(cf. the Sulla, x. 1). 


not 


T 


Taenarum, 291, the southern 
promontory of Laconia, in Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

Taphosiris, 339, a town in Libya 
about twenty-five miles west of 
Alexandria. It contained a 
* Tomb of Osiris.” 

Tarentum, 215 f., 279, 383 f., 389 f., 
318, 401 f., 407, 413, 419, 423, 
427, a wealthy and powerful 
Greek city in S E. Italy, at the 
head of the gulf named from it. 
It was a Spartan colony, founded 
about 708 B.c. 

Taurus, 119, an extensive mountain 
range of southern Asia Minor. 

Taurus, 285, Statilius T., a dis- 
tinguished general under Octa- 
vius, consul in 26 B.c., and prefect 
of Rome during the absence of 
Augustus in 16. 
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Telamon, 579, a city on the coast 
of Etruria (Tyrrhenia). 

Terracina (Tarracina), 563, 569, a 
maritime city of Latium, about 
ten miles from Circeii. 

Thessalonicé, 87, wife of Cassander, 
and sister of Alexander the Great. 

Timagenes, 303, of Alexandria, 
carried prisoner to Rome in 
55 B.c., where he regained his 
freedom and taught rhetoric 
successfully, enjoying the favour 
of Augustus for a while. 

Timon the Misanthrope, 297 ff., is 
said to have died in consequence 
of refusing to have a surgeon set 
a broken limb. 

Titius, 235, 269, Marcus T., owed 
his life to Sextus Pompeius, but 
when Sextus was captured in 
Asia, Titius put him to death. 
He deserted Antony for Octavius 
Caesar, by whom he was made 
consul in 31 B.o. 

Torquatus, 465, a cognomen formed 
from ‘‘ torques,’”’ a chain stripped 
from a fallen foe. 

Trebellius, 157, Lucius T., tribune 
of the people in 47 B.C., and a 
colleague of Dolabella. He after- 
wards, to pee Antony, tried 
to carry the very measures in 
which he had opposed Dolabella. 

Trebonius, 167, Caius T., tribune of 
the people in 55 B.c., and an 
instrument of the first triumvirs. 
He was afterwards legate of 
Caesar in Gaul, and was loaded 
with favours by him, but still 
joined his murderers. He was 
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sent out as pro-consul to Asia 
in 43, where he was slain by 
Dolabella, who was acting for 
Antony against Brutus and 
Cassius. 


U 


Utica, 481, a Phoenician colony 
from Tyre, older than Carthage, 
on the N.W. coast of Africa, 
about twenty-seven miles from 
Carthage. 


Vv 


Varius, 179, Lucius Varius, sur- 
named Cotylon (or Cotyla), had 
been aedile in 44 B.c., and had 
served Antony during the siege 
of Mutina in 43. 

Ventidius, 209-215, Publius V. 
Bassus, a native of Picenum, 
and brought to Rome as prisoner 
of war in 89 B.c., where he was 
manumitted. He served with 
distinction under Julius Caesar 
in the civil war, and after the 
death of Caesar joinied Antony. 
arent his triumph nothing is heard 
of him. 


x 


Xenocrates the Philosopher, 467, a 
native of Chalcedon in Bithynia, 
and a disciple at Athens of 
Aeschines the Socratic. He lived 
396-314 B.C. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


As in the preceding volumes of this series, agree- 
ment between the Sintenis (Teubner, 1873-1875) 
and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-1857) editions of the 
Parallel Lives has been taken as a basis for the text. 
Any preference of one to the other, and any im- 
portant deviation from both, have been indicated. 
An abridged account of the manuscripts of Plutarch 
may be found in the Introduction to the first volume. 
No attempt has been made to furnish either a 
diplomatic text or a full critical apparatus. For 
these, the reader must be referred to the major edition 
of Sintenis (Leipzig, 1839-1846) or to the new text 
of the Lives by Lindskog and Ziegler (Teubner). In 
the present edition, the reading which follows the 
colon in the brief critical notes is that of the Teubner 
Sintenis, and also, unless stated in the note, that of 
the Tauchnitz Bekker. 


In May, 1920, Professor Perrin put the finishing 
touches upon the eleventh and last volume of this 
series of the Lives of Plutarch for the “ Loeb Clas- 
sical Library,” a task which he had undertaken nine 
years before. On August 31, 1920, he died after a 
brief illness, having nearly completed his seventy- 
third year. During the nine years, of which he 
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devoted the leisure hours to the translation of his 
favourite author, the very magnitude of the task, 
and the inspiration of the hope that he might leave 
behind him a version of the Lives that would make 
the famous men of ancient Greece and Rome, so 
wonderfully depicted by the great biographer, as 
familiar to the next generation as they were to the 
youth in his own boyhood, seemed to sustain and 
strengthen his powers. The wide and discriminating 
experience with modern men of action which the 
' translator possessed, combined with the classical 
historian’s special knowledge of the times which he 
was called upon to interpret after Plutarch, an 
author whom he had studied with sympathetic in- 
terest for many years, gave Professor Perrin peculiar 
qualifications for the task ; and the English-speaking 
world already knows with what eminent success he 
achieved it. 

The American Editor, who had been called in 
constant consultation by Professor Perrin during the 
progress of the work, has by the wish of his family 
undertaken to see the present and final volume 
through the press. Volume XJ, which will contain 
an extensive General Index, will, it is hoped, be 
published in 1922. 

THE EDITORS. 
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I. Ovw-ateras tives ov8é pavrws ouyxeio Gat weet 
1 pos TOYS dirodd£ous é UTovoovaL Toy él TH "[Evove a. 16% 
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as ara voba Kal piKTa ToAXNA TPaTTOVaLY, GAXOTE 
Gras hopas hepopevot, Cjrows Kai waGeow érra- 
xorovbodvtes, Strep of Yopoxréovs Borijpes emi 
TOV Totmvimv Aéyovetv: 
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Toutos yap ovtes Sertrotar SovrAEvopuer, 
Kal TOVd avayKn Kal cLwTreVvTwY KAVELD. 
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e fa! 
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e / \ A A > 4 > , 
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I. Nor without rhyme or reason is the supposition 
of some writers that the tale about Ixion—how it 
was the cloud that he embraced instead of Hera 
and begat from thence the Centaurs—has an appli- 
cation to lovers of glory. For such men, consorting 
with glory, which we may call an image of virtue, 
produce nothing that is genuine and of true lineage, 
but much that is bastard and monstrous, being swept 
now along one course and now along another in 
their attempts to satisfy desire and passion. The 
herdsmen of Sophocles say,} in speaking of their 
flocks :— 


“ Of these, indeed, though masters, we are yet the 

slaves, | 

And to them we must listen even though they’re 
dumb.” 


And this, in truth, is the experience of public men 
who act in conformity with the desires and impulses 
of multitudes, making themselves attendants and 
slaves in order that they may be called popular 
leaders and rulers. For just as a ship’s lookout, 
who sees what lies ahead before the ship’s captain 
does, nevertheless turns to him for orders and does 
what he ordains, so the public man whose eyes are 
fixed on glory is a servant of the multitude, although 

he has the name of ruler. 
1 Probably in the lost ‘‘Poimenes,” or Shepherds (Nauck, 

Trag. Graec. Frag.”, p. 249). 
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Il, ‘O pév yap airnepsBopévos Kal rereiws 
dyabos ovd dv Grws Sokns Séorto, ANY Gon 
mapoooy éml tas moadteas Sia tod morevecOar! 
Sidmaur véw Se ere Gyre Kal dirotiu@ Sotéov amo 
Tav Kadov epywv nat S0&n Te KaddwtricacBat 
kal KopTrdcat. guopevas yap év Trois THALKOUTOLS 
ai apetal Kal Bractdvovaa To Te KaTOpOoUpevor, 
as dnot Beodpactos, éxBeSasodvrat rots érraivots, 
Kal TO NotTroyv abfovrat peta hpovnpatos émai- 
popevas, to d€ dyay mavytaxov wey émicpanées, 
év 6€ rais trodutixais dirotepiars GAEOpLov: éxpé- 
per yap eis paviay xal trapadpocvvny UracOpov 
éEoucias peyddns éminaBopévous, dtray pn TO 
xanov évdoFov elvat OéXwaty, GAN aryabov nyavrat 
70 &vookor elvar. Strep? otv Pwxiwy pods ’Avti- 
matpov afiovyvta Tt Tap avTov TOY pn KaAwY 
“Ov divaca,” elev, “dua nai dito Poxiorv 
xphaIac Kal KONAKL,” Tobro NexTéov y) 6 motov Tt 
TOUT@ TMpos Tovs ToANovs' “Ov Sivacbe Tov 
avroy éyev Kal apyovta Kal axorovOor.” érret 
Fuiealee ye kal odTws TO Tod SpdKovtos, ov 
dnaow o pi0os THhv ovpay TH KEhary cTacidcacay 
aktoby iyeicOar Tapa pépos Kal pur da TavTos 
axonrovleiv éxeivn, AaBodcav Sé thy Hyepoviay 
QUTHY TE KAKMS ATAaAAAaTTEWW avoia TropevomevnY 
Kal Thy Keparny catakaivey, tuprois Kal Kwgpois 
pépeciy avayxalopévnvy rapa dvow érecOa. 
TOUTO TONAOUS THY TOS KapLy ATavTA TeTONLTEV- 
pévov opapyev tretovOoras: éEaptncavtes yap 
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II, The man, indeed, whose goodness is complete 
and perfect will have no need at all of glory, except so 
far as glory gives him access to achievenient by reason 
of the confidence men have in him; but a man who 
is still young and is fond of honours may be allowed 
to plume and exalt himself somewhat even upon 
glory, provided that glory is the outcome of noble 
deeds. For the virtues, which are incipient and 
budding in the young, are confirmed in their proper 
development, as Theophrastus says, by the praises ot 
men, and complete their growth under the incentive 
of pride. But excess is everywhere harmful, and in 
the case of men who cherish political ambitions, it is 
deadly ; for it sweeps them away into manifest folly 
and madness as they grasp after great power, when 
they refuse to regard what is honourable as glorious, 
but consider that what is glorious is good. There- 
fore, what Phocion said to Antipater, who demanded 
from him some dishonourable service, “ Thou canst 
not have Phocion as thy friend and at the same time 
thy flatterer,” this, or something akin to this, must 
be said to the multitude: “Ye cannot have the 
same man as your ruler and your slave.”” Since in 
this case also one certainly can apply the fable of the 
serpent whose tail rebelled against its head and 
demanded the right to lead in turn instead of always 
following ; so it took the lead, and by the folly of its 
progress got itself into mischief and lacerated the 
head, which was compelled, contrary to nature, to 
follow a part that had neither eyes nor ears. This, 
as we see, has been the experience of many of the 
men whose whole political activity is directed towards 
the winning of popular favour; they made them- 

selves dependent on the multitude, which is borne 
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avtovs SyAwy eixn depopévmv ot avaraBelv 
datepov ovT émioticat thy atakiay éduvyOncav. 
Tatra Sé jpiv eis thy Tapa TOV TroAdN@Y Sokav 
9 A 9 a 9 , ey / ¥ , 
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about at random, and then could neither recover 
themselves nor put a stop to the progress of 
disorder. 

These remarks upon the glory which comes from 
the favour of the multitude I have been led to make 
because I was reminded of its great influence by the 
fortunes of Tiberius and Caius Gracchus. They 
were men of most generous natures, and had a most 
generous rearing, and adopted most generous political 
principles ; and yet they were ruined, I will not say 
by an immoderate desire for glory, but rather by a 
fear of losing it. And this fear had no unworthy 
origin. For after they had enjoyed great kindness 
from their fellow citizens, they were ashamed to 
leave it unpaid, like a debt of money ; and so they 
were forever striving by the excellence of their 
political services to surpass the honours conferred 
upon them, and were honoured all the more in 
consequence of their grateful political services. In 
this way, after kindling an equal ardour in themselves 
towards the people and in the people towards them- 
selves, they engaged in enterprises wherein, though 
they knew it not, it was no longer honourable for 
them to persist, and already disgraceful for them 
to stop. 

As to this matter, however, my reader will judge 
for himself from my narrative ; and I shall compare 
with the Gracchi a pair of popular leaders in Sparta, 
Agis and Cleomenes the kings. For these also tried 
to exalt the people, just as the Gracchi did, and tried 
to restore an honourable and just civil polity which 
had lapsed for a long time ; and like the Gracchi they 
incurred the hatred of the nobles, who were unwilling 
to relax their wonted greed. It is true that the 
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Spartans were not brothers; still, they adopted 
political courses which were kindred and brother to 
one another. The occasion was as follows. 

WI. When once the love of silver and gold had 
crept into the city, closely followed by greed and par- 
simony in the acquisition of wealth and by luxury, 
effeminacy, and extravagance in the use and enjoy- 
ment of it, Sparta fell away from most of her noble 
traits, and continued in a low estate that was unworthy 
of her down to the times when Agis and Leonidas 
were kings. Agis was of the Eurypontid royal house, 
a son of Eudamidas, and the sixth in descent from 
the Agesilaiis who crossed into Asia and became the 
most powerful Greek of his time. For Agesilaiis had 
a son Archidamus, who was slain by the Messapians 
at Mandurium in Italy1; Archidamus had an elder 
son Agis, and a younger son Eudamidas, who, after 
Agis was slain by Antipater at Megalopolis? leaving 
no issue, became king; Eudamidas was succeeded 
by Archidamus, Archidamus by another Eudamidas, 
and Eudamidas by Agis,® the subject of this Lefe. 
Leonidas, on the other hand, the son of Cleonymus, 
was of the other royal house, the Agiad, and was 
eighth in descent from the Pausanias who defeated 
Mardonius at Plataea. For Pausanias had a son 
Pleistoanax, and Pleistoanax a son Pausanias, upon 
whose exile and flight from Sparta to Tegea‘ his 
elder son Agesipolis became king; Agesipolis, dying 
without issue, was succeeded by a younger brother 
Cleombrotus, and Cleombrotus, in turn, had two 
sons, Agesipolis and Cleomenes, of whom Agesipolis 
reigned only a short time and left no sons, while 
Cleomenes, who became king after him, lived to 

1 In 338 B.c. 2 In 330 B.c. 3 In 244 B.c. 
4 In 305 8.c. See the Lysander, xxx. 1. 
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lose his elder son Acrotatus, but left behind him 
a younger son Cleonymus; Cleonymus, however, did 
not come to the throne, but Areus,! who was a 
nephew of Cleomenes and son of Acrotatus; Areus 
fell in battle at Corinth,” and his son Acrotatus came 
to the throne; Acrotatus also was defeated and 
slain at Megalopolis, by the tyrant Aristodemus, 
leaving his wife with child; and after she had given 
birth to a son, Leonidas the son of Cleonymus was 
made the child’s guardian. But the young king 
died before reaching manhood, and the kingship 
therefore devolved upon Leonidas,’ who was al- 
together unacceptable to the people. For although 
the destruction of the constitution had already led 
toa general decline in manners, there was in Leoni- 
das a very marked departure from the traditions of 
his country, since for a long time he had frequented 
oriental courts and had been a servile follower of 
Seleucus, and now sought to transfer the pride and 
pomp which prevailed abroad into Hellenic relations 
and a constitutional government, where they were 
out of place. 

IV. Agis, on the contrary, far surpassed in native 
excellence and in loftiness of spirit not only Leonidas, 
but almost all the kings who had followed the great 
Agesilaiis. Therefore, even before he had reached 
his twentieth year, and although he had been reared 
amid the wealth and luxury of women, namely, his 
mother Agesistrata and his grandmother Archidamia 
(who were the richest people in Sparta), he at once 
set his face against pleasures. He put away from 
his person the adornments which were thought to 

1 See the Pyrrhus, xxvi. 8 ff. 


2 In 265 B.c., in battle with Antigonus Gonatas, 
3 About 256 B.c. 
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- befit the grace of his figure, laid aside and avoided 
every extravagance, prided himself on his short 
Spartan cloak, observed sedulously the Spartan 
customs in his meals and baths and general ways 
of living, and declared that he did not want the 
royal power at all unless by means of it he could 
restore the ancient laws and discipline. 

V. And here I may say that the Lacedaemonian 
state began to suffer distemper and corruption soon 
after its subversion of the Athenian supremacy filled 
it with gold and silver. However, since the number 
of families instituted by Lycurgus! was still pre- 
served in the transmission of estates, and father left 
to son his inheritance, to some extent the con- 
tinuance of this order and equality sustained the 
state in spite of its errors in other respects. But 
when a certain powerful man came to be ephor who 
was headstrong and of a violent temper, Epitadeus 
by name, he had a quarrel with his son, and in- 
troduced a law permitting a man during his lifetime 
to give his estate and allotment to any one he 
wished, or in his will and testament so to leave it. 
This man, then, satisfied a private grudge of his 
own in introducing the law; but his fellow citizens 
welcomed the law out of greed, made it valid, and 
so destroyed the most excellent of institutions. For 
the men of power and influence at once began to 
acquire estates without scruple, ejecting the rightful 
heirs from their inheritances; and speedily the 
wealth of the state streamed into the hands of a few 
men, and poverty became the general rule, bringing 
in its train lack of leisure for noble pursuits and occu- 
pations unworthy of freemen, along with envy and 


1 See the Lycurgua, viii. f. 
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hatred towards the men of property. Thus there were 
left of the old Spartan families not more than seven 
hundred, and of these there were perhaps a hundred 
who possessed land and allotment; while the ordin- 
ary throng, without resources and without civic 
rights, lived in enforced idleness, showing no zeal or 
energy in warding off foreign wars, but ever watching 
for some opportunity to subvert and change affairs at 
home. 

VI. Agis, therefore, thinking it a noble achieve- 
ment, as it was, to equalize and restore to full 
numbers the body of citizens, began to sound the 
inclinations of people. The young men, as he found, 
quickly and beyond his expectations gave ear to 
him, and stripped themselves for the contest in 
behalf of virtue, like him casting aside their old 
ways of living as worn-out garments in order to 
attain liberty. But most of the older men, since 
they were now far gone in corruption, feared and 
shuddered at the name of Lycurgus as if they had 
run away from their master and were being led 
back to him, and they upbraided Agis for bewail- 
ing the present state of affairs and yearning after 
the ancient dignity of Sparta. Lysander, how- 
ever, the son of Libys, Mandrocleidas the son of 
Ecphanes, as well as Agesilaiis, approved of the king’s 
aspirations and supported him in them. Lysander 
was in the highest repute among the citizens, and 
Mandrocleidas was the ablest Greek of his time in 
setting schemes on foot, and his sagacity and craft 
were mingled with daring; Agesilaiis, who was the 
king’s uncle on his mother’s side, and a powerful 
orator, though otherwise effeminate and avaricious, 
was openly urged on and encouraged by his son 
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Hippomedon, who had won fair fame in many wars, 
and had great influence because he stvuod in favour 
with the young men. But what really induced 
Agesilaiis to take part in the king’s enterprise was 
the multitude of his debts, of which he hoped to rid 
himself by changing the constitution. As soon, then, 
as Agis had won over Agesilaiis, he straightway 
sought with the aid of his uncle to persuade his 
mother, who was a sister of Agesilaiis, and owing to 
the multitude of her retainers, friends, and debtors, 
had great influence in the state and took a large 
part in public affairs. 

VII. When she heard her son’s plea, she was at 
first amazed, and tried to stop the young man from 
attempting what she thought was neither possible 
nor profitable; but Agesilaiis tried to show her that 
the king’s project would be feasible and its accom- 
plishment advantageous, and the king himself 
besought his mother to contribute her wealth for the 
advancement of his ambition and glory. For in the 
matter of property, he said, he could not equal the 
other kings (since the servants and slaves of the 
satraps and overseers of Ptolemy and Seleucus had 
larger possessions than all the kings of Sparta put 
together); but if in self-restraint, simplicity, and 
magnanimity he should surpass their luxury, and 
thereby establish equality and community of posses- 
sion among his citizens, he would win the name and 
fame of a really great king. The women, lifted up by 
the young man’s high ambition, were so changed in 
their purposes, and possessed, as it were, by so great 
an inspiration to take the noble course, that they 
joined in urging and hastening on the projects of 
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Agis, sent for their friends among the men and 
invited them to help, and held conference with the 
women besides, since they were well aware that the 
men of Sparta were always obedient to their wives, 
and allowed them to meddle in public affairs more 
than they themselves were allowed to meddle in 
domestic concerns. 

Now, at this time the greater part of the wealth of 
Sparta was in the hands of the women, and this made 
the work of Agis a grievous and difficult one. For 
the women were opposed to it, not only because they 
would be stripped of the luxury which, in the general 
lack of higher culture, made their lives seem happy, 
but also because they saw that the honour and in- 
fluence which they enjoyed in consequence of their 
wealth would be cut off. So they had recourse to 
Leonidas, and besought him, since he was an older 
man, to withstand Agis and hinder what he was trying 
to accomplish. Leonidas, accordingly, was desirous ot 
aiding the rich, but he feared the people, who were 
eager for a revolution. He therefore made no open 
opposition to Agis, but secretly sought to damage his 
undertaking and bring it to nought by slandering 
him to the chief magistrates, declaring that he was 
purchasing a tyranny by offering to the poor the 
property of the rich, and by distribution of land and 
remission of debts was buying a large body-guard for 
himself, not many citizens for Sparta. 

VIII. However, Agis procured Lysander’s election 
as ephor, and at once employed him to introduce a 
bill into the senate,! the chief provisions of which 
were that debtors should be relieved of their debts, 
and that the land should be divided up, that which 
lay between the water-course at Pellene and Taygetus, 

1 About 243 B.c. 19 
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Malea, and Sellasia, into forty-five hundred lots, and 
that which lay outside this into fifteen thousand ; 
that this larger land should be apportioned among 
those of the provincials who were capable of bearing 
arms, and the smaller among the genuine Spartans; 
that the number of these Spartans should be fillea 
up from the provincials and foreigners who had 
received the rearing of freemen and were, besides, of 
vigorous bodies and in the prime of life; and that these 
should be formed into fifteen public messes by four 
hundreds and two hundreds, and should practise the 
mode of life which the ancient Spartans had followed. 

IX. The “rhetra’’ was introduced in the senate, 
and the senators were divided in opinion. Lysander 
therefore called together a general assembly and 
discussed the matter himself with the citizens, and 
Mandrocleidas and Agesilaiis begged them not, to 
suffer the insolent opposition of a few to blind them 
to the prostration of Sparta’s dignity, but to call to 
mind the earlier oracles which bade them beware of 
the love of riches as a fatal thing for Sparta, as well 
as the oracles which had lately been brought to them 
from Pasiphaé. 

Now there was a temple of Pasiphaé at Thalamae, 
and her oracle there was held in honour. Some say 
that Pasiphaé was one of the daughters of Atlas, and 
the mother of Ammon by Zeus, and some that Cas- 
sandra the daughter of Priam died at Thalamae, and 
was called Pasiphaé because she declared her oracles 
to all, Phylarchus, however, says that she was a 
daughter of Amyclas, Daphne by name, and that, 
fleeing the embraces of Apollo, she was changed into 
the tree of like name, after which she was honoured 
by the god with the gift of prophetic power. Be 
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this as it may, it was now said that the oracles 
brought from this goddess ordained that all Spartans 
should be on an equality according to the original 
law made by Lycurgus. , And finally, King Agis came 
forward and after a brief discourse said that he offered 
very large contributions to the constitutions which 
he was trying to establish; for in the first place he 
put into the common stock his own estate, which 
included extensive tillage and pasture, and apart from 
this six hundred talents in money ; and, besides, his 
mother and his grandmother did likewise, together 
with their relatives and friends, and they were 
the wealthiest among the Spartans. 

X. The people, accordingly, were filled with 
amazement at the magnanimity of the young man, 
and were delighted, feeling that after a lapse of 
nearly two hundred years a king had appeared who was 
worthy of Sparta; but Leonidas, now more than ever, 
strove in opposition. For he reasoned that he would 
be compelled to do as Agis had done, and that he 
would not get the same gratitude for it among the citi- 
zens, but. that if all the rich alike made their property 
a part of the common fund, the honour for it would 
be given to him alone who had led the way. He 
therefore asked Agis if he thought that Lycurgus 
had shown himself a just and worthy man, and when 
Agis said that he did, “ When, then,” said Leonidas, 
“did Lycurgus either grant abolition of debts or 
admit foreigners into citizenship—a man who held 
that the state was in no healthy way at all if it did 
not practise expulsion of foreigners ?” 

But Agis replied that he was not astonished to find 
Leonidas, who had been reared in foreign lands and 
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had children by an oriental marriage, ignorant that 
Lycurgus had banished from the state debts and 
loans along with coined money, and that foreigners 
in the cities were held by him in less displeasure 
than men to whom the Spartan practices and ways 
of living were not congenial; these, indeed, he 
sought to drive away, not because he was hostile to 
their persons, but because he feared lest their lives 
and manners should contaminate the citizens, and 
breed in them a love of luxury, effeminacy, and 
greed; for certainly Terpander and Thales and 
Pherecydes were foreigners, and yet, because the 
teachings of their songs and philosophy always ac- 
corded with those of Lycurgus, they were held in 
surpassing honour at Sparta. “Thou praisest 
Ectrepes,” said Agis, “who, as ephor, cut out with 
an edze two of the nine lute-strings of Phrynis the 
musician, and likewise the magistrates in the time of 
Timotheus, who did the same thing in their turn, but 
thou blamest me for trying to remove luxury, extra- 
vagance, and ostentation from Sparta, as if those 
magistrates also were not on the watch to prevent 
the pompous and superfluous in music from making 
such advances here that the consequent excess and 
discord in lives and manners would render the state 
dissonant and incongruous.” 

XI. After this, the common people took sides with 
Agis, but the men of wealth entreated Leonidas not 
to abandon them. And by prayers and arguments 
with the senators, whose power lay in their privilege 
of presenting all measures to the people, they so far 
prevailed that by a single vote the proposed rhetra was 
rejected. Lysander, however, who was still ephor 
set on foot an indictment of Leonidas by virtue of 
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an ancient law which forbade any descendant ot 
Heracles to beget children by a foreign woman, and 
ordained that anyone who left Sparta to settle among 
foreigners should be put to death.’ After instructing 
others to spread these charges against Leonidas, he 
himself, with his colleagues, proceeded to observe 
the traditional sign from heaven. 

This is observed as follows. Every ninth year the 
ephors select a clear and moonless night, and in silent 
session watch the face of the heavens. If, then, a 
star shoots across the sky, they decide that their 
kings have transgressed in their dealings with the 
gods, and suspend them from their office, until an 
oracle from Delphi or Olympia comes to the succour 
of the kings thus found guilty. 

This sign Lysander now declared had been given 
him, and indicted Leonidas, and produced witnesses 
showing that he was the father of two children by a 
woman of Asia who had been given him to wife by 
one of the lieutenants of Seleucus; and that owing 
to the woman’s dislike and hatred of him he had 
come back home against his own wishes, where he 
had assumed the royal dignity, to which there was 
then no direct successor. Besides bringing this 
indictment, Lysander tried to persuade Cleombrotus 
to lay claim to the royal dignity. Cleombrotus was 
a son-in-law of Leonidas, and one of the royal line. 
Leonidas, accordingly, took fright, and fled as a sup- 
pliant to the temple of Athena of the Brazen House. 
His daughter also forsook Cleombrotus and became 
a suppliant with her father. When Leonidas was 
summoned to his trial and did not appear, he was 


1 Plutarch here merges two separate laws. Cf. the Lycur- 
gus, xxvii. 3, 
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deposed, and Cleombrotus was made king in his 
place.! 

XII. At this point, Lysander’s term expired and 
he went out of office. The new board of ephors 
encouraged Leonidas to leave his suppliant’s asylum, 
and brought an indictment against Lysander and 
Mandrocleidas for violating the law in proposing an 
abolition of debts and a distribution of land. Thus put 
in legal peril, Lysander and Mandrocleidas persuaded 
the two kings to act together and disregard the 
edicts of the ephors; for that board of magistrates, 
they said, derived its power from dissension between 
the two kings, by giving their vote to the king who 
offered the better advice, whenever the other was at 
variance with the public good ; but when the two kings 
were in accord, their power was indissoluble, and it 
would be unlawful for the ephors to contend against 
them, although when the kings were in contention 
with one another it was the privilege of the ephors 
to act as arbiters between them, but not to interfere 
when they were of one mind. Persuaded by these 
arguments, both the kings went with their friends 
into the market place, removed the ephors from their 
seats, and appointed others in their stead, one of 
whom was Agesilaiis.? Then they armed a large 
body of young men and set free all who were in 
prison, thus striking fear into their opponents, who 
thought they would put many of them to death. No 
one, however, lost his life at their hands; on the 
contrary, when Agis learned that Agesilaiis had 
plotted to make away with Leonidas as he was trying 
to withdraw to Tegea, and had sent men to assault 
him on the road, he sent out another company of 


1 About 242 B.0. 8 See chapter vi. 3 f. 
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trusted followers who took Leonidas under their 
protection and brought him safely to Tegea. 

XIII. Thus the enterprise of the kings was making 
good progress and no one tried to oppose or hinder 
them, when one man, Agesilaiis, upset and ruined 
everything. He allowed a most shameful disease of 
avarice to wreck a most noble and most truly Spartan 
plan. For since he was an exceedingly large owner 
of valuable land, but owed huge sums of money, being 
unable to pay his debts and unwilling to give up his 
lands, he persuaded Agis that if both his projects 
should be carried through at the same time the 
resulting convulsion in the state would be great; but 
that if the men of property should first be won over 
by a remission of their debts, they would afterwards 
accept the distribution of land contentedly and 
quietly. This was also the opinion of Lysander, 
who was deceived in like manner by Agesilaiis. So 
they caused the mortgages (the Spartans call them 
 klaria,” or allotment pledges) to be brought into the 
market-place, heaped them altogether, and set fire to 
them. As the flames rose, the men of wealth and 
the lenders of money went away with heavy hearts; 
but Agesilaiis, as if in mockery of them, declared 
that his eyes had never seen a brighter or purer 
flame than that. 

And now the multitude demanded also that the 
land should at once be divided, and the kings 
gave orders that this should be done; but 
Agesilaiis would always interpose some obstacle or 
make some excuse, and so consumed time until it 
became the duty of Agis to head a military expedi- 
tion, when the Achaeans, who were their allies, sent 
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1 guotparevondvwy Blass: orparevoudvwr. 
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for aid from Sparta. For the Aetolians were expected 
to invade Peloponnesus by way of Megara; and 
Aratus, the general of the Achaeans, in an effort to 
prevent this, was assembling a force and wrote a 
letter to the ephors. 

XIV. These at once sent out Agis, who was exalted 
in spirit by the ambition and ardour of the soldiers 
under him. For being young men for the most part 
and poor, and having now immunity from their debts 
and absolution, and expecting that they would receive 
allotments of land if they returned from the expedi- 
tion, their devotion to Agis was astonishing. And 
they were a spectacle to the cities as they marched 
through the Peloponnesus without doing any injury, 
without rudeness, and almost without noise, so that 
the other Greeks were amazed and asked themselves 
what must have been the discipline of a Spartan army 
under the command of the great Agesilaiis, or the 
famous Lysander, or Leonidas of old, since towards a 
stripling who was almost the youngest of the whole 
army so great reverence and fear were felt by his 
soldiers. And indeed the young man himself, owing 
to his simplicity, his love of hardships, and the pride 
he took in clothing and arming himself with no. 
more splendour than a common soldier, won the 
admiration and devotion of the multitudes; for to 
the rich, certainly, his innovating ways were not 
pleasing, owing to a fear that they might prove a 
disturbing force and set a bad example among the 
common people everywhere. 

XV. Aratus, when Agis joined him near Corinth, 
was still deliberating whether or not to meet the 
enemy in open battle. Here Agis displayed great 
ardour, and courage which was sane and calculating. 
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For he declared that in his opinion it was best to 
fight a decisive battle and not to abandon the gate of 
the Peloponnesus and suffer the enemy to pass inside : 
‘“‘ However,’ he said, “I will do as seems best to Aratus, 
for Aratus is an older man, and is general of the 
Achaeans; I did not come hither to be their leader or 
to give them orders, but to give them aid and share 
their expedition.” 

Baton of Sinopé, however, says that Agis himself 
was unwilling to give battle although Aratus urged 
it; but Baton has not read what Aratus wrote about 
this matter,! urging in self-defence that he thought it 
better, now that the husbandmen had gathered in 
almost all their crops, to suffer the enemy to pass by, 
instead of risking everything in battle. 

When, therefore, Aratus decided not to give battle, 
and dismissed his allies with praises for their proffered 
aid, Agis, who had won universal admiration, led his 
forces back to Sparta, where there was already much 
commotion and a revolution. 

XVI. For Agesilaiis, who was one of the ephors, 
being now freed from what had kept him in restraint 
before, shrank from no injustice that brought him 
money, nay, contrary to the customary arrangement 
of the calendar, and when the time for it had not yet 
come, he inserted a thirteenth month? and exacted 
the taxes for it. Moreover, in fear of the victims of 
his injustice and hated by all men, he kept an armed 
bodyguard, and would go down to his magistracy 
under their protection. And as for the kings, he 
wished men to think that he utterly despised the ene, 

1 In his ‘‘Commentaries.”” See the Aratus, iii. 2. 

2 This was regularly done thrice during a period of nine 


years, but in distinctly specified years. The object was to 
equalize the lunar and solar years. 
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and held Agis in some slight honour more because of 
his near relationship than because he was king. He 
also spread reports that he was going to be ephor 
again. 

For this reason his enemies lost no time in taking 
the great hazard, and banding together, openly 
brought home Leonidas from Tegea to exercise the 
royal power. Even the common people were glad to 
see this done, for they were incensed at their decep- 
tion in the promised division of the land. Agesilaiis, 
accordingly, was taken out of the country and saved 
by his son Hippomedon, who entreated his fellow- 
citizens, and was beloved of all because of his valour ; 
and as for the kings, Agis fled for refuge to the temple 
of Athena of the Brazen House, while Cleombrotus 
went as a suppliant to the sanctuary of Poseidon ;! for 
Leonidas was thought to be more bitter against him, 
and in fact he left Agis unmolested and went up 
against Cleombrotus with soldiers. And when he 
arrived he denounced Cleombrotus angrily because, 
though a son-in-law, he had plotted against him, 
robbed him of the royal power, and helped in driving 
him from the country. 

XVII. Cleombrotus, on his part, had naught to say 
for himself, but sat perplexed and speechless; Chilonis, 
however, the daughter of Leonidas, who before this 
had felt herself wronged in the wrongs done to her 
father, and when Cleombrotus was made king had left 
him and ministered to her father in his misfortunes, 
—sharing his suppliant life while he was in the city, 
and in his exile continually grieving for him and 
cherishing bitter thoughts of Cleombrotus—at this 


1 On the promontory of Taenarum. See the Cleomenes, 
xxii, 5. : 
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time changed back again with the changed fortunes 
of the men, and was seen sitting as a suppliant with 
her husband, her arms thrown about him, and a little 
child clinging to her on either side. All beholders 
were moved to wonder and tears at the fidelity and 
devotion of the woman, who, touching her robes and 
her hair, alike unkempt, said: “This garb, my father, 
and this appearance, are not due to my pity for 
Cleombrotus; nay, ever since thy sorrows and thine 
exile grief has been my steadfast mate and companion. 
Must I, then, now that thou art king in Sparta and 
victorious over thine enemies, continue to live in this 
sad state, or put on the splendid attire of royalty, 
after seeing the husband of my youth slain at thy 
hands? That husband, unless he persuades and wins 
thee over by the tears of his wife and children, will 
pay a more grievous penalty for his evil designs than 
thou desirest, for he shall see me, his most beloved 
one, dead before he is. For with what assurance could 
I live and face the other women, I, whose prayers 
awakened no pity in either husband or father? Nay, 
both as wife and as daughter I was born to share only 
the misfortune and dishonour of the men nearest and 
dearest to me. As for my husband, even if he had 
some plausible excuse for his course, I robbed him of 
it at that time by taking thy part and testifying to 
what he had done; but thou makest his crime an easy 
one to defend by showing men that royal power is a 
thing so great and so worth fighting for that for its 
sake it is right to slay a son-in-law and ignore a 
child.” 

XVIII. Uttering such supplications Chilonis rested 
her face upon the head of Cleombrotus and turned 
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her eyes, all melted and marred with grief, upon the 
bystanders. Then Leonidas, after conference with 
his friends, bade Cleombrotus leave his asylum and 
go into exile, but begged his daughter to remain, 
and not to abandon him, since he loved her so much, 
and had made her a free gift of her husband's life. 
He could not persuade her, however, but when her 
husband rose to go she put one of her children in his 
arms, took up the other one herself, and went forth 
in his company after an obeisance to the altar of the 
god; so that if Cleombrotus had not been wholly 
corrupted by vain ambition, he would have con- 
sidered that exile was a greater blessing for him than 
the kingdom, because it restored to him his wife. 
After removing Cleombrotus from his asylum, 
Leonidas expelled the officiating ephors from their 
office, appointed others in their place, and at once 
began to lay plots against the life of Agis. To begin 
with, he tried to persuade Agis to leave his asylum 
and share the royal power with him, assuring Agis 
that the citizens had pardoned him, because, being 
a young man and ambitious, he had been one of 
those whom Agesilaiis had completely deceived. 
But Agis continued to be suspicious and would not 
leave his asylum. So Leonidas himself stopped 
trying to cheat and play tricks upon him, but 
Amphares, Damochares, and Arcesilaiis did not. 
They were wont to go up to the temple and con- 
verse with Agis; and once they actually took him 
in charge and brought him down from the temple 
for a bath, and after he had bathed, restored him 
again to the temple. They were all comrades of 
his, but Amphares had also borrowed recently some 
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costly vestures and beakers from Agesistrata, and 
therefore plotted to destroy the king and the 
women, that he might not have to return what he 
had borrowed. And he, certainly, more than any- 
one else, as we are told, followed the counsels of 
Leonidas and embittered the ephors, of whom he 
was one, against Agis. 

XIX. Now Agis spent most of his time in the 
sanctuary, but was wont to go down from time to 
time to his bath. There, then, they determined to 
seize him, when he was outside the sanctuary. So 
they waited till he had finished his bath, and then 
came to meet him with friendly greetings, and 
walked along with him, conversing and jesting with 
him after the manner of youthful comrades. But at 
a certain point the road branched off towards the 
prison, and when they were come to that place, 
Amphares, by virtue of his office, laid hands on Agis 
and said: “I shall lead thee, Agis, to the ephors, to 
answer for thy measures of state’ ; and Damochares, 
who was tall and robust, threw his cloak about the 
king’s neck and dragged him along. Others pushed 
him along from behind, as had been agreed, and 
since he had no helper but was without a friend, 
they thrust him into the prison. At once Leonidas 
was at hand with a large band of mercenaries and 
surrounded the prison, while the ephors went in to 
Agis. After sending for those of the senators who 
were of the saine mind as themselves, as though the 
king were to have a trial, the ephors ordered Agis 
to defend his conduct of affairs. The young king 
laughed at their dissimulation, whereupon Amphares 
threatened that he would rue the day and be 
punished for his temerity; but another ephor, as 
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though plainly offering Agis a way of escape from 
the charges against him, asked him if he had done 
what he did under compulsion from Lysander and 
Agesilaiis. And when Agis answered that he had 
suffered compulsion from no one, but that in admira- 
tion and imitation of Lycurgus he had adopted the 
same public policy as his, the same ephor asked again 
if he repented of what he had done. But the young 
king declared that he had no repentance for what he 
had most excellently planned, and would not have, 
even if he saw that he was to suffer the extremest 
penalty. So they condemned him to death, and 
ordered the officers to lead him into the “ Dechas,” 
as it was called. This is a chamber of the prison in 
which they strangle those who are under sentence of 
death. But Damochares, when he saw that the 
officers did not dare to lay hands on Agis, and like- 
wise that even the mercenaries who were there 
shrank from the deed and were loth to do it, feeling 
as they did that it was contrary to the laws of God 
and man to lay hands upon the person of a king, 
heaped threats and abuse upon them and himself 
dragged Agis into the chamber of death. For 
already many people were aware of the arrest, and 
there was a noisy throng at the door and many 
torches, and the mother and grandmother of Agis 
were there, with cries and prayers that the king of 
the Spartans should have a hearing and a trial before 
the citizens. For this reason especially the ephors 
hastened on the king’s execution, believing that he 
would be taken out of their hands in the night if 
the concourse should increase. 

XX. Agis, then, on his way to the halter, saw one 
of the officers shedding tears of sympathy for him. 
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“My man,’ said he, “cease weeping; for even 
though I am put to death in this lawless and unjust 
manner, I have the better of my murderers.” And 
saying these words, he offered his neck to the noose 
without hesitation. But Amphares went to the door 
of the prison, where Agesistrata fell at his feet in an 
appeal to his friendship and intimacy. Amphares 
lifted her up and assured her that Agis was not to 
suffer violence or death; and he bade her, if she 
wished, go in to her son. And when Agesistrata 
begged that her mother might .go in with her, 
Amphares said there was nothing to prevent. So 
he admitted both the women, and after ordering 
the door of the prison to be locked again, delivered 
Archidamia first to the executioners. She was now 
a very aged woman, and had lived all her days in 
very high repute among her countrywomen. After 
she had been put to death, Amphares ordered 
Agesistrata to enter the chamber of execution. So 
she went in, and when she saw her son lying dead 
upon the ground, and her mother’s dead body still 
hanging in the noose, with her own hands she helped 
the officers to take her down, laid her body out by 
the side of Agis, and composed and covered it. 
Then, embracing her son and kissing his face, she 
said: “My son, it was thy too great regard for 
others, and thy gentleness and humanity, which has 
brought thee to ruin, and us as well.’ Then 
Amphares, who stood at the door and saw and heard 
what she did and said, came in and said angrily to 
her: ‘If, then, thou hast been of the same mind as 
thy son, thou shalt also suffer the same fate.” And 
Agesistrata, as she rose to present her neck to the 
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noose, said: “ My only prayer is that this may bring 
good to Sparta.”’ 

XXI. When tidings of the sad event had been 
carried to the city and the three bodies were carried 
forth for burial, the fear felt by the citizens was not 
so strong as to prevent them from manifesting sorrow 
over what had been done, and hatred for Leonidas 
and Amphares. It was thought that nothing more 
dreadful or heinous had been done in Sparta since 
the Dorians had dwelt in Peloponnesus. For against 
a king of the Lacedaemonians, as it seems, not 
even their enemies would willingly raise their hands 
if they met him in battle, but they would spare 
him, out of fear and reverence for his dignity. 
And for this reason, although there had been 
many conflicts between Lacedaemonians and other 
Greeks, only one Spartan king had been slain up 
to the time of Philip of Macedon, namely, Cleom- 
brotus, who was smitten by a spear at Leuctra.! 
The Messenians, however, say that Theopompus also 
fell in battle, at the hands of Aristomenes; but the 
Lacedaemonians deny this, and say that their king 
was only wounded. This matter may be disputed ; 
but Agis was certainly the first king of Sparta to Le 
put to death by the ephors. And yet he had chosen 
a line of conduct that was noble and worthy of Sparta, 
and was of an age in which men are usually pardoned 
for their errors, and his friends could with more 
justice blame him than his enemies, because he 
spared the life of Leonidas, and, most mild and 
gentle man that he was, put faith in his other foes. 


1 See the Pelopidas, xxiii. 
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CLEOMENES 


I. Upon the death of Agis! his brother Archidamus 
at once took to flight, and thus escaped arrest at the 
hands of Leonidas; but his wife, who had an infant 
son, was taken from her home by Leonidas and com- 
pelled to marry his son Cleomenes. Cleomenes was 
too young for marriage, but Leonidas was unwilling 
to have Agiatis marry anyone else. For she was heir 
to the great estate of her father Gylippus, in youthful 
beauty she far surpassed the other women of Greece, 
and she had an excellent disposition. Therefore she 
begged most earnestly, we are told, that she should 
not be forced into this marriage, but after she 
was united to Cleomenes, though she hated Leonidas, 
to the young man himself she was a good and affec- 
tionate wife. And he, as soon as Agiatis was his, 
became passionately fond of her, and in a way sym- 
pathized with her devotion to the memory of Agis, 
so that he would often ask her about the career of 
Agis, and listen attentively as she told of the plans 
and purposes which Agis had formed. 

And, besides, Cleomenes was aspiring and magna- 
nimous, and no Jess prone by nature than Agis to 
self-restraint and simplicity. He had not, however, 
the scrupulous and gentle nature for which Agis was 
remarkable, and his natural courage was always 
goading him on, as it were, and fiercely impelling him 
towards that which in any case appeared to be the 
honourable course. He thought it a most excellent 
thing to rule over willing subjects, but a good thing 
also to subdue such subjects as were disobedient, and 
force them towards the better goal. 


1 About 241 B.c. 
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II. Ot course, then, the condition of the city was 
not pleasing to him. The citizens had been lulled to 
sleep by idleness and pleasure ; the king was willing 
to let all public business go, provided that no one 
thwarted his desire for luxurious living in the midst 
of his wealth ; the public interests were neglected, 
while every man was eagerly intent upon his own 
private gain; and as for practice in arms, self-restraint 
in the young, hardiness, and equality, it was even 
dangerous to speak of these now that Agis was dead 
and gone. 

It is said’ also that Cleomenes studied philosophy 
when he was still a stripling, after Sphaerus of 
Borysthenis had made a voyage to Sparta and busied 
himself sedulously there with the youth and young 
men. Sphaerus had become one of the leading 
disciples of Zeno of Citium, and it would appear that 
he admired the manly nature of Cleomenes and in- 
creased the fires of his high ambition. For Leonidas 
of old, as we are told, when asked what manner of 
poet he thought Tyrtaeus to be, replied; ‘A good 
one to inflame the souls of young men.”’ And indeed 
they were filled with divine inspiration by his poems, 
and in battle were prodigal of their lives. However, 
for great and impetuous natures the Stoic doctrines 
are somewhat misleading and dangerous, although 
when they permeate a deep and gentle character, 
they redound most to its proper good. 

III. But at the death of Leonidas! Cleomenes 
came to the throne, and saw that the citizens 
were by that time altogether degenerate. The rich 
neglected the common interests for their own private 


1 In 236 n.c. Cleomenes was then about twenty-four years 
of age. 
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pleasure and aggrandizement; the common people, 
because of their wretched state at home, had lost all 
readiness for war and all ambition to maintain the 
ancient Spartan discipline; and he himself,Cleomenes, 
was king only in name, while the whole power was 
in the hands of the ephors. He therefore at once 
determined to stir up and change the existing order 
of things, and as he had a friend, Xenares, who had 
been his lover (or znsptrer, as the Spartans say), he 
would make trial of his sentiments by inquiring in 
detail what sort of a king Agis had been, and in what 
way and with what assistants he had entered upon 
the course of action so fatal to him. At first Xenares 
was quite glad to recall those matters, and rehearsed 
the events at length and in detail; but when it was 
apparent that Cleomenes took an unusual interest in 
the story, and was profoundly stirred by the innova- 
tions of Agis, and wished to hear about him over and 
over again, Xenares rebuked him angrily, calling him 
unsound in mind, and finally stopped visiting and 
conversing with him. To no one, however, did he 
tell the reason of their variance, but merely said that 
Cleomenes understood it. 

And so Cleomenes, finding Xenares averse, and 
thinking that everybody else was of like mind with 
him, began to arrange his project all by himself. 
And because he thought that he could better bring 
about his reforms in time of war than in the midst of 
peace, he embroiled the state with the Achaeans, 
who were themselves giving grounds for complaint. 
For Aratus, the most powerful man among the 
Achaeans, was from the outset desirous of bringing 
all the Peloponnesians into one confederation, and 
this was the end pursued by him during his many 
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generalships and his long political activity, since he 
was of the opinion that in this way alone would they 
be safe from the attacks of their enemies without. 
Nearly all the other Peloponnesians adopted his views, 
but the Lacedaemonians, the Eleians, and the Arca- 
dians who sided with the Lacedaemonians, held aloof. 
Therefore, as soon as Leonidas was dead, Aratus be- 
gan to harass the Arcadians, and ravaged the terri- 
tories of those especially who were adjacent to Achaea. 
His object was to put the Lacedaemonians to the 
test, and he despised Cleomenes as a young and in- 
experienced man. 

IV. Upon this, the ephors began operations by 
sending Cleomenes to occupy the precinct of Athena 
at Belbina. This commands an entrance into Laconia, 
and was at that time a subject of litigation with the 
Megalopolitans. After Cleomenes had occupied and 
fortified this place, Aratus made no public protest, 
but led out his forces one night and tried to surprise 
Tegea and Orchomenus. Those who were to betray 
the places to him, however, played the coward, and 
Aratus withdrew, thinking that his attempt had 
escaped notice. But Cleomenes wrote him an ironical 
letter, inquiring, as from a friend, whither he had 
marched out in the night. Aratus wrote back that 
hearing of Cleomenes’ intention to fortify Belbina he 
had gone down there to prevent it. Whereupon 
Cleomenes sent back word again that he believed 
this story to be true; “but those torches and ladders,”’ 
said he, “if it is all one to thee, tell me for what 
purpose thou hadst them with thee.” Aratus burst 
out laughing at the jest, and inquired what manner 
of youth this was. Whereupon Damocrates, the 
Lacedaemonian exile, replied: “ If thou hast designs 
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upon the Lacedaemonians, see that thou hastenest, 
before this young cock grows his spurs.” 

After this, when Cleomenes with a few horsemen 
and three hundred foot-soldiers was making an expe- 
dition in Arcadia, the ephors, fearing the issue of the 
war, ordered him to come back home. After he had 
returned, however, Aratus seized Caphyae, and the 
ephors sent Cleomenes forth again. He seized Me- 
thydrium and overran the territory of Argolis, where- 
upon the Achaeans marched out with twenty thousand 
foot-soldiers and a thousand horsemen under Aristo- 
machus as general. Cleomenes met them at Pallan- 
tium and offered battle, but Aratus, in fear of this 
boldness, would not suffer his general to hazard the 
issue, and retired. For this he was reproached by 
the Achaeans, and jeered at and despised by the 
Lacedaemonians, who were less than five thousand 
strong. Cleomenes was therefore greatly lifted up 
in spirit and began to show a bold front to the citizens ; 
and he would often remind them of one of their 
ancient kings! who said, and not idly either, “The 
Lacedaemonians are wont to ask, not how many, but 
where, their enemies are.” 

V. After this, he went to the aid of the Eleians, 
upon whom the Achaeans were making war, and 
falling upon the Achaeans near Mt. Lycaeum, as they 
were withdrawing, he put their entire army to panic 
flight, slew great numbers of them, and took many 
prisoners, so that even Aratus was widely reported 
among the Greeks to be dead. But Aratus, making 
the best use of his opportunity, immediately after 


1 Agis IT, (427-398 n.c.)3 cf. the Morals, pp. 190c; 
215 d. 
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this defeat marched to Mantineia, and to everybody's 
surprise captured and held the city. At this the 
Lacedaemonians were altogether disheartened and 
opposed any further expedition on the part of Cleo- 
menes. He therefore determined to summon from 
Messene the brother of Agis, Archidamus,! who was 
the rightful king from the other royal house, thinking 
that the power of the ephors would be diminished 
if the royal power were restored to its full strength so 
as to counterbalance it. But those who had formerly 
murdered Agis comprehended this design, and fear- 
ing that they would pay the penalty for their crime — 
if Archidamus was restored, they did indeed receive 
him when he came secretly into the city, and 
assisted in his restoration, but immediately put 
him to death. Cleomenes may have been opposed 
to this, as Phylarchus thinks, or perhaps he was 
persuaded by his friends to abandon the hapless man 
to his murderers. For the greater part of the blame 
attached itself to them, since they were thought to 
have constrained Cleomenes. 

VI. However, having determined to attempt at 
once his reforms in the state, Cleomenes bribed the 
ephors to send him on an expedition. He also won 
the favour of large numbers of the citizens with the 
help of his mother Cratesicleia, who assisted him 
liberally in providing ways and means, and shared 
his ambitions. It is even said that although she had 
no desire to marry again, for the sake of her son she 
took a husband who was foremost among the citizens 
in reputation and influence. So Cleomenes led forth 
his forces and occupied Leuctra, a stronghold of 
Megalopolis. The Achaeans, under the command of 


1 See chapter i, 1. 
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Aratus, came swiftly to the aid of their allies against 
him, and Cleomenes, after drawing up his forces under 
the very walls of the city, was worsted at one point. 
But Aratus would not permit the Achaeans to cross 
a certain deep ravine, and brought his pursuit to a 
stop. Lydiadas the Megalopolitan, however, chafing 
at this, dashed on with the horsemen under his com- 
mand, and pursuing the enemy into a place full of 
vines, ditches, and walls, had his ranks broken and 
thrown into disorder thereby, and began to fall into 
difficulties. Cleomenes, observing this, sent against 
him his Tarentines and Cretans, at whose hands 
Lydiadas, defending himself sturdily, fell. At this 
the Lacedaemonians took courage and with a shout 
fell upon the Achaeans and routed their entire army. 
Great numbers of them were slain, and their bodies 
Cleomenes restored at the enemy’s request; but the 
body of Lydiadas he asked to have brought to him, 
arrayed it in a purple robe and put a crown upon 
the head, and then sent it back to the gates of 
Megalopolis. This was the Lydiadas who renounced 
the tyranny, gave back to the citizens their freedom, 
and attached the city to the Achaean league. 

VII. After this, Cleomenes, being now greatly 
elated, and persuaded that if he could keep thie 
control of things entirely in his own hands during 
the war with the Achaeans, he would easily obtain 
the mastery, began to instruct his mother’s husband, 
Megistonoiis, that they must needs get rid of the 
ephors, put the property of the citizens into a 
common stock, and rouse and incite the Spartans, 
thus put upon their old footing of equality, to 
assume the supremacy in Greece. Megistonoiis was 
convinced, and enlisted in the cause two or three of 


his friends besides. 63 
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Now, it came to pass about that time that one of 
the ephors, who was sleeping in the precinct of 
Pasiphaé, had an astonishing dream. He dreamed 
that in the place where the ephors were wont to sit 
for the prosecution of business, one chair only stood, 
but the other four had been taken away; and that 
in his amazement at this a voice came to him from 
the temple saying that this was better for Sparta. 
This dream the ephor related to Cleomenes, who at 
first was much disturbed, and thought that the other 
had some suspicion of his design and was making trial 
of him; but when he was convinced that the relater 
spoke the truth, his courage revived. So taking all 
the citizens who, as he suspected, would be most 
opposed to his designs, he seized Heraea and Alsaea, 
two cities belonging to the Achaean league, intro- 
duced supplies of food into Orchomenus, and en- 
camped by Mantineia, from whence he made long 
marches up and down the land, and utterly wore out 
the Lacedaemonians, so that it was at their own 
request that he left most of them in Arcadia, while 
with his mercenaries he himself set out for Sparta. 
On the march he imparted his design to those whom 
he believed to be most favourably disposed to him, 
and went forward slowly, that he might fall upon the 
ephors while they were at supper. 

VIII. When the city was close at hand, he sent 
Eurycleidas to the mess-table of the ephors, osten- 
sibly to carry some message of the king from the army; 
but Therycion, Phoebis, and two of the Helots, who 
had been bred up along with Cleomenes! (they call 
them ‘“mothakes’’), followed after with a few 


1 Such Helot companions afterwards became freemen, and 
sometimes even citizens in Sparta. 
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soldiers. These men, while Eurycleidas was still 
making his report to the ephors, ran in upon them 
with drawn swords and smote them. The first of 
them, Agylaeus, on receiving the blow, fell and lay 
still as though dead ; but afterwards he quietly pulled 
himself together, dragged himself out of the room, 
and crept unobserved into a little building which 
was a temple of Fear. Usually it was closed, but 
at this time it chanced to be open. Into this build- 
ing he betook himself and locked the door. But 
the other four were slain, and also about ten of 
those who came to their aid. For the people who 
kept quiet were not killed, nor were those who 
wished to leave the city prevented. And even 
Agylaeus was spared when he came out of the 
temple next day. 

IX. Now, the Lacedaemonians have temples of 
Death, Laughter, and that sort of thing, as well as of 
Fear. And they pay honours to Fear, not as they do 
to the powers which they try to avert because they 
think them baleful, but because they believe that fear 
is the chief support of their civil polity. For this 
reason, too, when the ephors enter upon their office, 
as Aristotle says, they issue a proclamation command- 
ing all men to shave their moustaches, and to obey 
the laws, that these may not be severe upon them. 
They insist upon the shaving of the moustache, I 
think, in order that they may accustom the young 
men to obedience in the most trifling matters. And 
the men of old, in my opinion, did not regard 
bravery as a lack of fear, but as fear of reproach 
and dread of disgrace. For the men who feel 
most dread of the laws have most courage in: 
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facing their enemies; and those shun death least 
who most fear ill fame. Therefore it has been well 
said!: | 

“. . . for where dread is, there also is reverence.” 
And Homer says ?: 


‘Revered art thou by me, dear father-in-law, and 
dreaded too; ”’ 
and 


‘“ Without a word, in dread of their leaders.? ” 


For by the multitude reverence is most apt to be felt 
towards those whom they also fear. For this reason, 
too, the Lacedaemonians erected a temple to Fear 
alongside the mess-hall of the ephors, after they had 
endowed this magistracy with almost absolute powers. 

X. And now to resume; Cleomenes, when day came, 
published a list of eighty citizens who must go into 
exile, and removed all the ephoral chairs except one; 
in this he purposed to sit himself for the transaction 
of public business. Then he called a general assembly 
and made a defence of his proceedings. He said that 
Lycurgus had blended the powers of senate and 
kings, and that for a long time the state was admin- 
istered in this way and had no need of other officials. 
But later, when the Messenian war proved to be 
long, the kings, since their campaigns abroad left 
them no time to administer justice themselves, chose 
out some of their friends and left them behind to 
serve the citizens in their stead. These were called 
ephors, or guardians, and as a matter of fact they 

1 By Stasinus of Cyprus. Cf. Plato, Huthyphro, 12a; 
Kinkel, Hp. Graec. Frag. i. p. 30. 


2 Iliad, iii. 172, Helen to Priam. 
3 Iliad, iv. 431, of the Achaeans marshalled for battle. 
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continued at first to be assistants of the kings, but 
then gradually diverted the power into their own 
hands, and so, ere men were aware, established a 
magistracy of their own. As proof of this, Cleomenes 
cited the fact that down to that day, when the ephors 
summoned a king to appear before them, he refused 
to go at the first summons, and at the second, but at 
the third rose up and went to them ; and he said 
that the one who first added weight to the office, and 
extended its powers, Asteropus, was ephor many 
generations later. As long, then, he said, as the ephors 
kept within bounds, it had been better to bear with 
them; but when with their assumed power they 
subverted the ancient form of government to such an 
extent as to drive away some kings, put others to 
death without trial, and threaten such as desired to 
behold again in Sparta her fairest and most divinely 
appointed constitution, it was not to be endured. If, 
then, it had been possible without bloodshed to rid 
Sparta of her imported curses, namely luxury and 
extravagance, and debts and usury, and those elder 
evils than these, namely, poverty and wealth, he 
would have thought himself the most fortunate king 
in the world to have cured the disease of his country 
like a wise physician, without pain; but as it was, he 
said, in support of the necessity that had been laid 
upon him, he could cite Lycurgus, who, though he 
was neither king nor magistrate, but a private person 
attempting to act as king, proceeded with an armed 
retinue into the market-place, so that Charillus the 
king took fright and fled for refuge toan altar. That 
king, however, Cleomenes said, since he was an 
excellent man and a lover of his country, speedily 
concurred in the measures of Lycurgus and accepted 
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the change of constitution; still, as a matter of fact 
Lycurgus by his own acts bore witness to the difficulty 
of changing a constitution without violence and fear. 
To these, Cleomenes said, he had himself resorted 
with the greatest moderation, for he had but put out 
of the way the men who were opposed to the salva- 
tion of Sparta. For all the rest, he said, the whole 
land should be common property, debtors should be 
set free from their debts, and foreigners should be 
examined and rated, in order that the strongest of 
them might be made Spartan citizens and help to 
preserve the state by theirarms. “ In this way,’ he 
said, “‘ we shall cease to behold Sparta the booty of 
Aetolians and Illyrians through lack of men to 
defend her.” 

XI. After this, to begin with, Cleomenes himself 
placed his property in the common stock, as did 
Megistonoiis his step-father and every one of his 
friends besides ; next, all the rest of the citizens did 
the same, and the land was parcelled out. Cleomenes 
also assigned a portion of land to each man who had 
been exiled by him, and promised to bring them all 
home after matters had become quiet. Then he filled 
up the body of citizens with the most promising of 
the free provincials, and thus raised a body of four 
thousand men-at-arms, whom he taught to use a long 
pike, held in both hands, instead of a short spear, 
and to carry their shields by a strap instead of by a 
fixed handle. Next he devoted himself to the 
training of the young men and to the “ agoge,’ or 
ancient discipline, most of the details of which 
Sphaerus, who was then in Sparta, helped him in 
arranging. And quickly was the proper system of 
bodily training and public messes resumed, a few out 
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of necessity, but most with a willing spirit, subjecting 
themselves to the old Spartan regime with all its 
simplicity. And yet, desiring to give the name of 
absolute power a less offensive sound, he associated 
with himself in royal power his brother Eucleidas. 
And this was the only time when the Spartans had 
two kings from the same house. 

XII. Learning that Aratus and the Achaeans 
believed that this revolution had jeopardized his 
position, and therefore did not think that he would 
venture forth outside of Sparta, or leave the city 
while it was still in the suspense of so great an 
agitation, he thought it a fine and helpful thing to 
make a display of the ready zeal of his army to his 
enemies. Accordingly, he invaded the territory of 
Megalopolis, collected large booty, and devastated the 
country far and wide. And finally arresting a 
company of actors who were passing through the 
country from Messené, he built a theatre in the 
enemy’s territory, instituted a contest for a prize of 
forty minae, and sat spectator for a whole day; not 
that he felt the need of a spectacle, but in exultant 
mockery, as it were, of his enemies, and to show to the 
world by his contempt for them that he held com- 
plete control of affairs, with something, as it were, 
to spare. For at other times, the Spartan alone 
of Greek or Macedonian armies had no players 
in attendance, no jugglers, no dancing-girls, no 
harpists, but was free from every kind of licence, 
scurrility, and general festivity ; while for the most 
part the young men practised themselves and the 
elder men taught them, and for amusement, when 
their work was over, they had recourse to their 
wonted pleasantries and the interchange of Spartan 
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witticisms. Of what great advantage this sort ot 
amusement is, I have told in my Life of Lycurgus.! 

XIII. In all these matters Cleomenes was himself 
a teacher. His own manner of life was simple, plain, 
and no more pretentious than that of the common man, 
and it was a pattern of self-restraint for all. This 
gave him a great advantage in his dealings with the 
other Greeks. For when men had to do with the 
other kings, they were not so much awed by their 
wealth and extravagance as they were filled with 
loathing for their haughtiness and pomp as they gave 
offensive and harsh answers to their auditors; but 
when men came to Cleomenes, who was a real as well 
as a titled king, and then saw no profusion of purple 
robes or shawls about him, and no array of couches 
and litters ; when they saw, too, that he did not make 
the work of his petitioners grievous and slow by 
employing a throng of messengers and door-keepers 
or by requiring written memorials, but came in 
person, just as he happened to be dressed, to answer 
the salutations of his visitors, conversing at length 
with those who needed his services and devoting 
time cheerfully and kindly to them, they were 
charmed and completely won over, and declared 
that he alone was a descendant of Heracles. 

His usual supper was held in a room which had 
only three couches, and was very circumscribed and 
Spartan ; but if he was entertaining ambassadors or 
guest-friends, two more couches would be brought 
in, and the servants would make the table a trifle 
more brilliant, not with sauces or sweetmeats, but 
with more generous dishes and a kindlier wine. And 
indeed he censured one of his friends, when he heard 


1 Chapter xii. 
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that in entertaining guest-friends he had set before 
them the black soup and barley-bread of the public 
mess-tables; ‘‘ for,’ said he, “in these matters and 
before foreigners we must not be too strictly Spartan.” 
After the table had been removed, a tripod would be 
brought in on which were a bronze mixer full of 
wine, two silver bowls holding a pint apiece, and 
drinking cups of silver, few all told, from which he 
who wished might drink; but no one had a cup 
forced upon him. Music there was none, nor was 
any such addition desired; for Cleomenes entertained 
the company hinself by his conversation, now asking 
questions, now telling stories, and his discourse was 
not unpleasantly serious, but had a sportiveness that 
charmed and was free from rudeness. For the hunt 
which all the other kings made for men, ensnaring 
them with gifts and bribes and corrupting them, 
Cleomenes considered unskilful and unjust. In his 
eyes it was the noblest method, and one most fit for 
a king, to win over his visitors and attach them to 
himself by an intercourse and conversation which 
awakened pleasure and confidence. For he felt that 
a hireling differed from a friend in nothing except 
that the one was captured by a man’s character and 
conversation, the other by a man’s money. 

XIV. To begin with, then, the Mantineians invited 
him to help them, and after he had made his way into 
the city by night, they expelled the Achaean garrison 
and put themselves in his hands. Cleomenes restored 
to them their laws and constitution, and on the same 
day marched away to Tegea. Then, shortly after- 
wards, he fetched a compass through Arcadia and 
marched down upon the Achaean city of Pherae. His 
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desire was either to fight a battle with the Achaeans, 
or to bring Aratus into disrepute for running away 
and abandoning the country to him. For although 
Hyperbatas was general at that time, Aratus had the 
entire power inthe Achaean league. Moreover, after 
the Achaeans had marched out with all their forces 
and pitched their camp at Dymae, near the Hecatom- 
baeum, Cleomenes came up against them. He did not 
think it well, however, to pitch his own camp between 
the city of Dymae, which was hostile, and the army 
of the Achaeans, and therefore boldly challenged the 
Achaeans and forced them to engage. He was 
completely victorious, routed their phalanx, slew 
many of them in the battle, and took many prisoners 
also. Then he went up against Langon, drove out 
the Achaean garrison, and restored the city to the 
Eleians. 

XV. The Achaeans having been thus utterly over- 
whelmed, Aratus, who was wont to be their general 
every other year, refused the office and declined to 
listen to their invitations and prayers ; thus unwisely, 
when the ship of state was in a heavy storm, handing 
over the helm to another and abandoning the post 
of authority. Cleomenes, on the other hand, at the 
first was thought to impose moderate terms upon the 
Achaean embassy, but afterwards he sent other en- 
voys and bade them hand over to him the leadership 
among the Greeks, assuring them that on other points 
he would not quarrel with them, but would at once 
restore to them their captives and their strongholds.! 
The Achaeans were willing to settle matters on these 
terms, and invited Cleomenes to come to Lerna, 


1 Cf. the Aratus, xxxviii. 5 f. 
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where they were about to hold their assembly. 
But it fell out that Cleomenes, who had made a 
strenuous march and then too soon had drunk water, 
brought up a great quantity of blood and lost his 
speech. For this reason he sent back to the 
Achaeans the most prominent men among their 
captives, but postponed the conference and went back 
home to Sparta. 

XVI. This ruined the cause of Greece, at a time 
when she was still able in some way or other to 
recover from her grievous plight and escape Macedo- 
nian greed and insolence. For Aratus (whether it 
was through distrust and fear of Cleomenes, or because 
he envied the king his unlooked for success, and 
thought it a terrible thing after three and thirty years 
of leadership to have his own fame and power stripped 
from him by an upstart of a young man, and the 
authority taken over in a cause which he himself had 
built up and controlled for so long a time), in the first 
place tried to force the Achaeans aside and hinder 
their purpose ; but when they paid no heed to him in 
their consternation at the daring spirit of Cleomenes, 
but actually saw justice in the demands of the 
Lacedaemonians, who were seeking to restore the 
Peloponnesus to its ancient status, Aratus took a step 
which would have been unmeet for any Greek to 
take, but was most shameful for him and most 
unworthy of his career as soldier and statesman. For 
he invited Antigonus into Greece and filled the 
Peloponnesus with Macedonians, whom he himself 
had driven out of Peloponnesus when, as a young 
man, he delivered Acrocorinthus from their power ! 
—he who had incurred the suspicion and hostility of 
all the reigning kings, and of this very Antigonus had 

1 §ee the Aratus, xvi. ff. 83 
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said countless evil things in the commentaries which 
he left behind him. And still, though he had 
incurred many hardships and dangers in behalf of 
Athens, as he says himself, in order that the city 
might be set free from its garrison of Macedonians, 
he afterwards brought these Macedonians, under 
arms, into his own country and into his own home; 
aye, even into the apartments of his women ;! but 
he would not consent that the man who was a descen- 
dant of Heracles and king of Sparta, and was seeking 
to bring its ancient polity, now like a decadent melody, 
back again to that restrained and Dorian law and life 
which Lycurgus had instituted, should be entitled 
leader of Sicyon and Tritaea. Instead of this, to 
avoid the Spartan barley-bread and short-cloak, and 
the most dreadful of the evils for which he denounced 
Cleomenes, namely, abolition of wealth and restora- 
tion of poverty, he cast himself and all Achaea down 
before a diadem, a purple robe, Macedonians, and 
oriental behests. And that he might not be thought 
to obey Cleomenes, he offered sacrifices to Antigonus 
and sang paeans himself, with a garland on his head, 
in praise of a man who was far gone with consumption. 

1 write this, however, not with any desire to 
denounce Aratus, for in many ways he was a true 
Greek and a great one, but out of pity for the weak- 
ness of human nature, which, even in characters so 
notably disposed towards excellence, cannot produce 
a nobility that is free from blame. 

XVII. When the Achaeans came to Argos again 
for the conference, and Cleomenes had come down 
from Tegea, there was strong hope that the two men 
would come to an agreement. But Aratus, since the 
most important questions between him and Antigonus 

1 See the Aratus, xlix. 1. 8« 
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had already been settled, and because he was afraid 
that Cleomenes would carry all his points by either 
winning over or constraining the multitude, demanded 
that Cleomenes, after receiving three hundred 
hostages, should come into the city alone for his 
conference with them, or else should come with his 
army as far as the gymnasium outside the city called 
Cyllarabium, and treat with them there. When 
Cleomenes heard this, he declared that he had been 
wronged ; for he ought to have been told of this when 
the conference was first proposed, and not be dis- 
trusted and driven away now, when he had come to 
their very doors. Then, after writing a letter to the 
Achaeans on the matter, most of which was denun- 
ciation of Aratus, and after Aratus on his part had 
abused him at great length to the multitude, 
Cleomenes broke camp with all speed and sent a 
herald to declare war upon the Achaeans, not to 
Argos, but to Aegium, in order, as Aratus says, 
that he might anticipate their preparations for 
defence.! 

Now, there had been agitation among the Achaeans, 
and their cities were eager for revolt, the common 
people expecting division of land and abolition of 
debts, and the leading men in many cases being 
dissatisfied with Aratus, and some of them also 
enraged at him for bringing Macedonians into Pelop- 
onnesus. Therefore Cleomenes, encouraged by these 
conditions, invaded Achaea. First, he took Pellené 
by a sudden assault, and drove out the Achaean 
garrison ; next, he brought over to his cause Pheneus 
and Penteleium. Presently the Achaeans, who were 
afraid that some treachery was afoot in Corinth and 


1 Cf. the Aratus, xxxix. 
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Sicyon, sent their horsemen and their mercenaries out 
of Argos to keep watch over those cities, while they 
themselves went down to Argos and began celebrating 
the Nemean games. So Cleomenes, expecting, as was 
the case, that while the throng was holding festival 
and the city was full of spectators, his unexpected 
approach would be more apt to cause confusion, led 
his army by night up to the walls, occupied the 
region about the Aspis overlooking the theatre, a 
region which was rugged and hard to come at, and so 
terrified the inhabitants that not a man of them 
thought of defence, but they accepted a garrison and 
gave twenty citizens as hostages, agreeing to become 
allies of the Lacedaemonians, and to give Cleomenes 
the chief command. 

XVIII. This greatly increased the reputation and 
power of Cleomenes. For the ancient kings of Sparta, 
in spite of numerous efforts, were not able to secure 
the abiding allegiance of Argos; and the most form- 
idable of generals, Pyrrhus, although he fought his 
way into the city, could not hold it, but was slain 
there, and a great part of his army perished with him.! 
Therefore men admired the swiftness and intelligence 
of Cleomenes ; and those who before this had mocked 
at him for feebly imitating, as they said, Solon and 
Lycurgus in the abolition of debts and the equaliza- 
tion of property, were now altogether convinced that 
this imitation was the cause of the change in the 
Spartans. For these were formerly in so low a state 
and so unable to help themselves, that Aetolians 
invaded Laconia and took away fifty thousand slaves. 
It was at this time, we are told, that one of the elder 
Spartans remarked that the enemy had helped Sparta 


1 See the Pyrrhus, xxxii. ff. 
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by lightening her burden. But now only a little time 
had elapsed, and they had as yet barely resumed 
their native customs and re-entered the track of their 
famous discipline, when, as if before the very eyes of 
Lycurgus and with his co-operation, they gave abun- 
dant proof of valour and obedience to authority, by 
recovering the leadership of Hellas for Sparta and 
making all Peloponnesus their own again. 

XIX. Thus Argos was taken by Cleomenes, and 
immediately afterwards Cleonae and Phlius came 
over to him. When this happened, Aratus was at 
Corinth, holding a judicial examination of those who 
were reputed to favour the Spartan cause. The 
unexpected tidings threw him into consternation, 
and perceiving that the city was leaning towards 
Cleomenes and wished to be rid of the Achaeans, he 
summoned the citizens into the council-hall, and 
then slipped away unnoticed to the city gate. There 
his horse was brought to him, and mounting it he 
fled to Sicyon. The Corinthians were so eager to 
get to Cleomenes at Argos that, as Aratus says, all 
their horses were ruined. Aratus says also that 
Cleomenes upbraided the Corinthians for not seizing 
him, but letting him escape; however, Megistonoiis 
came to him, he says, bringing from Cleomenes a 
request for the surrender of Acrocorinthus (which 
was held by an Achaean garrison) and an offer of a 
large sum of money for it; to which he replied that 
he did not control affairs, but rather affairs controlled 
him. This is what Aratus writes. 

But Cleomenes, marching up from Argos and 
taking over Troezen, Epidaurus, and Hermioné, came 
to Corinth. Its citadel he blockaded, since the 
Achaeans would not abandon it, and after summon- 
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ing the friends and stewards of Aratus, ordered them 
to take the house and property of Aratus into their 
charge and management. Then he sent Tritymallus 
the Messenian once more to Aratus, proposing that 
Acrocorinthus should be garrisoned by Achaeans 
and Lacedaemonians together, and promising Aratus 
personally double the stipend which he was receiving 
from King Ptolemy.! Aratus, however, would not 
listen to the proposition, but sent his son to Anti- 
gonus along with the other hostages, and persuaded 
the Achaeans to vote the surrender of Acrocorinthus 
to Antigonus. Therefore Cleomenes invaded the 
territory of Sicyon and ravaged it, and accepted the 
property of Aratus when the Corinthians voted it to 
him as a gift. 

XX. When Antigonus with a large force was 
crossing the mountain-range of Geraneia, Cleomenes 
thought it more advisable to fortify thoroughly, not 
the Isthmus, but the Oneian range of hills, and to 
wear out the Macedonians by a war of posts and 
positions, rather than to engage in formal] battle with 
their disciplined phalanx. He carried out this plan, 
and thereby threw Antigonus into straits. For he 
had not a sufficient store of provisions, and it was no 
easy matter to force his passage while Cleomenes sat 
entrenched. Moreover, when he attempted to slip 
past his enemy in the night by way of Lechaeum, he 
was driven out and lost some of his soldiers, There- 
fore Cleomenes was altogether encouraged, and his 
men, elated by their victory, betook themselves to 
supper; but Antigonus was dejected, since he was 
shut up by necessity to difficult plans. For he was 


1 Ptolemy III., surnamed Euergetes, king of Egypt 247- 
222 B.c. See the Aratus, xli. 3. 
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planning to march off to the promontory of the 
Heraeum, and from there to put his army across to 
Sicyon in transports—an undertaking requiring much 
time and extraordinary preparations. But when it 
was already towards evening, there came to him 
from Argos by sea some friends of Aratus, who sum- 
moned him to the city, on the ground that the 
Argives were ready to revolt from Cleomenes. The 
author of the revolt was Aristotle; and the multitude 
were easy to persuade, being incensed because 
Cleomenes had not brought about the abolition of 
debts which they expected. Accordingly, Aratus 
took fifteen hundred soldiers from Antigonus and 
sailed to Epidaurus. Aristotle, however, did not 
await his coming, but at the head of the citizens 
made an attack upon the garrison of the citadel ; 
and Timoxenus came to his aid from Sicyon with 
the Achaean army. 

XXI. It was about midnight when Cleomenes 
heard of these things, and summoning Megistonoiis, 
he angrily ordered him to go at once to Argos with 
assistance; for it was Megistonoiis who had given 
him most assurances of the fidelity of the Argives, 
and had thereby prevented him from expelling the 
suspected citizens. After sending off Megistonaiis, 
then, with two thousand soldiers, he himself kept 
watch upon Antigonus and tried to encourage the 
Corinthians, telling them that there was no great 
trouble at Argos, but only a slight disturbance made 
by a few men. However, when Megistonoiis, who 
had made his way into Argos, was slain in battle, 
and the garrison held out with difficulty and kept 
sending frequent messengers to Cleomenes, he was 
afraid that if the enemy made themselves masters of 
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Argos and shut up the passes, they might ravage at 
will the Laconian territory and lay siege to Sparta, 
which he had left without defenders. He therefore 
led his army away from Corinth. This city was at 
once lost to him, for Antigonus entered it and set a 
garrison there; but Cleomenes, on reaching Argos, 
made an attempt to scale the walls, and with this in 
view drew his forces together from their march, and 
cutting his way through the tunnels running under 
the Aspis, or citadel, he made the ascent and effected 
a junction with his garrison inside, which was still 
holding out against the Achaeans. He actually got 
possession of some portions of the city by using 
scaling-ladders, and cleared the streets of the enemy 
by bringing his Cretan archers into action. But 
when he saw Antigonus with his phalanx descending 
from the heights into the plain, and his horsemen 
already streaming into the city, he gave up trying to 
master it; and gathering all his troops about him he 
made his way safely down from the citadel and with- 
drew along past the city wall. He had made the 
greatest possible conquests in the briefest possible 
time, and had come within a little of making himself 
master of all Peloponnesus by a single march through 
it, but had quickly lost everything again. For some 
of his allies left him at once, and others after a little 
while handed their cities over to Antigonus. 

XXII. Such was the result of his expedition, and 
he was leading his ,army home, when, as it was 
already evening and he was near Tegea, messengers 
from Sparta came with tidings of a fresh and even 
greater calamity, the death of his wife. It was 
because of her that even in his most successful 
campaigns he could not endure to the end, but would 
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continually be coming home to Sparta, out of love for 
Agiatis and in supreme devotion to her. Of course, 
then, he was smitten with grief, as was natural for a 
young man who had lost a most beautiful and most 
sensible wife, but he did not allow his suffering to 
shame or betray the loftiness of his thought or the 
greatness of his spirit. He maintained his usual 
speech, dress, and bearing, gave the customary orders 
to his captains, and took thought for the safety of 
Tegea. Next morning he returned to Sparta, and 
after duly mourning his loss with his mother and 
children at home, he at once engaged in the measures 
which he planned for the public good. 

Now, Ptolemy the king of Egypt promised him aid 
and assistance, but demanded his mother and his 
children as hostages. For a long time, therefore, he 
was ashamed to tell his mother, and though he often 
went to her and was at the very point of letting her 
know, he held his peace, so that she on her part became 
suspicious and enquired of his friends whether there 
was not something which he wished to impart to her 
but hesitated to do so. Finally, when Cleomenes 
plucked up courage to speak of the matter, his mother 
burst into a hearty laugh and said: “ Was this the 
thing which thou wast often of a mind to tell me but 
lost thy courage? Make haste, put me on board a 
vessel, and send this frail body wheresoever thou 
thinkest it will be of most use to Sparta, before old 
age destroys it sitting idly here.” 

Accordingly, when all things were ready, they 
came to Taenarus by land, while the army escorted 
them under arms. And as Cratesicleia was about to 
embark, she drew Cleomenes aside by himself into the 
temple of Poseidon, and after embracing and kissing 
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him in his anguish and deep trouble, said: ‘Come, 
O king of the Lacedaemonians, when we go forth let 
no one see us weeping or doing anything unworthy 
of Sparta. For this lies in our power, and this alone ; 
but as for the issues of fortune, we shall have what 
the Deity may grant.’* ‘After saying this, she 
composed her countenanc# and proceeded to the 
ship with her little grandson, end bade the captain 
put to sea with all speed. And WHen_ she was come 
to Egypt, and learned that Ptolemy was entertaining 
embassies and proposals from Antigonus, end heard 
that although the Achaeans invited Clzomenes to 
make terms with them, he was afraid on {rez atcount 
to end the war without the consent of Ptolemy, she 
sent word to him that he must do what was fitting 
and advantageous for Sparta, and not, because of one | 


old woman and a little boy, be ever in fear of a 


Ptolemy. Such, then, as we are told, was the bearing 
of Cratesicleia in her misfortunes. 

XXIII. After Antigonus had taken Tegea by 
siege, and had surprised Orchomenus and Mantineia, 
Cleomenes, now reduced to the narrow confines 
of Laconia, set free those of the Helots who could 
pay down five Attic minas (thereby raising a sum of 
five hundred talents), armed two thousand of them in 
Macedonian fashion as an offset to the White Shields 
of Antigonus, and planned an undertaking which 
was great and entirely unexpected. Megalopolis 
was at that time of itself fully as large and strong as 
Sparta, and could have assistance from the Achaeans 
and from Antigonus; for Antigonus was encamped 
near by, and it was thought that the Megalopolitans 
were chiefly responsible for his being called in by the 
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Achaeans. This city Cleomenes planned to snatch 
away (for nothing else could better describe the 
speed and unexpectedness of his famous achievement), 
and ordering his men to take five days’ rations, he 
led them forth to Sellasia, as though he would ravage 
the territory of Argos. But from there he descended 
into the territory of Megalopolis, and after giving his 
men their supper at the Rhoeteium, he marched at 
once by way of Helicus against the city itself. When 
he was not far away he dispatched Panteus with two 
divisions of Lacedaemonians, ordering him to seize a 
portion of the wall between two towers which he had 
learned was the most unprotected part of the walls 
of Megalopolis, while he himself with the rest of his 
army followed slowly after. Panteus found not only 
that particular spot, but also a great part of the wall, 
undefended, and at once tore down some portions of 
it, undermining others, and slaying all the defenders 
whom he encountered. Cleomenes promptly joined 
him, and before the Megalopolitans were aware of it, 
he was inside the city with his army. 

XXIV. At last the disaster became clear to the 
citizens, and some of them at once fled the city, 
taking with them what property they could lay hands 
on, while others banded together under arms, resist- 
ing and assaulting the enemy. These they were not 
strong enough to eject from the city, but they af- 
forded a safe escape to the citizens who wished to flee, 
so that not more than a thousand persons were taken 
in the place ; all the rest, together with their wives 
and children, succeeded in escaping to Messene. 
Moreover, the greater part of those who tried to save 
the city by fighting got off alive ; but a few of them, 
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all told, were captured, among whom were Lysandri- 
das and Thearidas, men of the greatest reputation 
and influence in Megalopolis. Therefore the soldiers 
had no sooner seized them than they brought them 
to Cleomenes. Then Lysandridas, when he saw 
Cleomenes from afar, cried out with a loud voice and 
said: “It is in thy power now, O king of the 
Lacedaemonians, to display an action fairer and more 
worthy of a king than any that has preceded it, and 
thereby win men’s highest esteem.’’ But Cleomenes, 
conjecturing what the speaker wished, said: “ What 
meanest thou, Lysandridas? Thou surely canst not 
bid me give your city back again to you.”” To which 
Lysandridas replied: “ Indeed, that is just what I 
mean, and I advise thee in thine own interests not to 
destroy so great a city, but to fill it with friends and 
allies who are trusty and true by giving back to the 
Megalopolitans their native city and becoming the 
preserver of so large a people.”” Accordingly, after a 
short silence, Cleomenes said: “It is difficult to 
believe that all this will happen, but with us let what 
makes for good repute always carry the day, rather 
than what brings gain.” And with these words he 
sent the two men off to Messene attended by a herald 
from himself, offering to give back their city to the 
Megalopolitans on condition that they renounce the 
Achaean cause and be his friends and allies. 
However, although Cleomenes made this benevo- 
lent and humane offer, Philopoemen would not allow 
the Megalopolitans to break their pledges to the 
Achaeans, but denounced Cleomenes on the ground 
that he sought, not so much to give their city back 
to its citizens, as rather to get the citizens with their 
city !; then he drove Thearidas and Lysandridas out 


1 See the Philopoemen, v. 
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of Messene. This was that Philopoemen who after- 
wards became the leader of the Achaeans and won 
the greatest fame among the Greeks, as I have 
written in his own Life. 

XXV. When tidings of these things were brought 
to Cleomenes, although he had taken strict care that 
the city should be inviolate and unharmed, so that 
no one took even the least thing without being 
detected, he was now so incensed and embittered 
that he plundered it, and sent its statues and pictures 
off to Sparta; then, after completely demolishing 
most and the largest portions of the city, he marched 
back towards home, being in fear of Antigonus and 
the Achaeans. But these did nothing. For they 
were holding a general assembly at Aegium; and 
here Aratus, after mounting the bema, wept for a 
long time, holding his mantle before his face; and 
when his audience was amazed and bade him speak, 
he told them that Megalopolis had been destroyed 
by Cleomenes. Then the assembly at once broke up, 
the Achaeans being filled with consternation at the 
swiftness and magnitude of the calamity. Antigonus 
at first attempted to give aid, but afterwards, since 
his forces came up to him but slowly from their 
winter quarters, he ordered them to remain where 
they were, while he himself proceeded to Argos, 
having only a few soldiers with him. 

And this was the reason why the next attempt of 
Cleomenes, which was thought to be a deed of 
extravagant and frantic daring, was really made with 
great forethought, as Polybius says.!_ For Cleomenes 


1 **Most people thought this a hazardous and foolhardy 
step ; but those who were capable of judging regarded the 
measure as at once safe and prudent” (ii. 64, 1). 
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knew that the Macedonians were dispersed among 
the cities in their winter quarters, and that Antigonus 
had only a few mercenaries with him at Argos, where 
he was spending the winter with his friends. Cleo- 
menes therefore invaded the territory of Argos, 
calculating that Antigonus would either be shamed 
into fighting and would be overpowered, or, in case 
he did not venture to fight, would incur odium 
among the Argives. And this was what actually 
came to pass. For while Cleomenes was wasting the 
country and robbing it of all that was there, the 
Argives, in distress, kept thronging the doors of the 
king and calling upon him with loud voices either to 
fight or yield the leadership to his betters. But 
Antigonus, as became a prudent general, considering 
that disgrace lay in taking unreasonable risks and 
throwing away his security, rather than in being 
abused by the outside rabble, would not go forth 
from the city, but stood by his previous plans. So 
Cleomenes came up to the very walls of the city with 
his army, wrought insolent havoc, and then with- 
drew unmolested. 

XXVI. A little later, however, hearing that 
Antigonus had advanced to Tegea with intent to 
invade Laconia from that city, Cleomenes quickly 
took his soldiers, marched past the enemy by a 
different route, and at daybreak appeared suddenly 
before the city of Argos, ravaging the plain and 
destroying the grain, not cutting this down, as usual, 
with sickles and knives, but beating it down with 
great pieces of wood fashioned like spear-shafts. 
These his soldiers plied as if in sport, while passing 
by, and with no effort at all they would crush and ruin 
all the crop. When, however, they were come to the 
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Cyllarabis and attempted to set the gymnasium on 
fire, Cleomenes stopped them, feeling that his work 
at Megalopolis had been done to satisfy his anger 
rather than his honour. 

As for Antigonus, in the first place he went back 
at once to Argos, and then occupied the hills and all 
the passes with outposts. But Cleomenes pretended 
to despise and ignore all this, and sent heralds to 
the king demanding the keys to the Heraeum, that 
he might offer sacrifice to the goddess before he went 
away. Then, after this jest and mockery, and after 
sacrificing to the goddess under the walls of the 
temple, which was closed, he led his army off to 
Phlius. From thence, after expelling the garrison of 
Oligyrtus, he marched down to Orchomenus, not only 
infusing high spirits and courage into its citizens, but 
also leading his enemies to think him a man capable 
of leadership and worthy to wield great power. For 
he drew his resources from but a single city, and yet 
waged war against the Macedonian power, all the 
Peloponnesians, and the treasures of a king together, 
and not only kept Laconia inviolate, but actually 
ravaged his enemies’ territory and took cities of great 
size; and men thought this a proof of no ordinary 
ability and largeness of purpose. 

XXVII. But he who first declared that money is 
the sinews of affairs would seem to have spoken with 
special reference to the affairs of war. And Demades, 
when the Athenians once ordered that their triremes 
should be launched and manned, but had no money, 
said: “Dough must be moistened before it is 
kneaded.” It is said also that Archidamus of old, 


Schoemann: rod wpwparetoa: rd pupaca (before the lookout- 
man comes the bread-maker) with the MSS. 
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towards the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 
when the allies ordered their contributions for the 
war to be fixed, said: “ War has no fixed rations.” ! 
And indeed, just as athletes who have taken a full 
course of training, in time bear down and overpower 
those who are merely graceful and skilful, so also did 
Antigonus, who engaged in the war with large 
resources, wear out and prostrate Cleomenes, who 
could only meagrely and with difficulty provide pay 
for his mercenaries and sustenance for his citizen- 
soldiers. And yet in all other respects, certainly, time 
was on the side of Cleomenes; for affairs at home 
demanded the presence of Antigonus. During his 
absence Barbarians had been overrunning and devas- 
tating Macedonia, and at this particular time a large 
army of Illyrians from the interior had burst in, and 
in consequence of their ravages the Macedonians 
summoned Antigonus home. Their letters came 
within a little of reaching him before the decisive 
battle. If they had so reached him, he would at once 
have gone away and left the Achaeans to their own 
devices. But Fortune, who decides the most impor- 
tant affairs by a narrow margin, favoured him with so 
slight a preponderance in the scale of opportunity and 
power, that no sooner had the battle at Sellasia been 
fought, where Cleomenes lost his army and his city, 
than the messengers summoning Antigonus arrived. 
And this more than anything else made the misfor- 
tune of Cleomenes to be greatly pitied. For if he 
could have held out only two days, and continued his 
defensive tactics, he would not have needed to fight 
a battle, but the Macedonians would have gone away 
and he could have made his own terms with the 
Achaeans. But now, as I said before, his lack of 

1 See the Crassus, ii. 7. ois 
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resources forced him to stake the whole issue on a 
battle where, as Polybius says,'! he could oppose only 
twenty thousand men to thirty thousand. 

XXVIII. He showed himself an admirable general 
in the hour of peril, his fellow countrymen gave him 
spirited support, and even his mercenaries fought in 
a praiseworthy manner, but he was overwhelmed by 
the superior character of his enemies’ armour and the 
weight of their heavy-armed phalanx. Phylarchus, 
however, says that there was treachery also, and that 
this was chiefly what ruined Cleomenes. For Antigo- 
nus ordered his Ilyrians and Acarnanians to go round 
by a secret way and envelope the other wing, which 
Eucleidas, the brother of Cleomenes, commanded, 
and then led out the rest of his forces to battle; and 
when Cleomenes, from his post of observation, could 
nowhere see the arms of the Illyrians and Acarnanians, 
he was afraid that Antigonus was using them for 
some such purpose. He therefore called Damoteles, 
the commander of the secret service contingent,? and 
ordered him to observe and find out how matters 
stood in the rear and on the flanks of his array. But 
Damoteles (who had previously been bribed, as we are 
told, by Antigonus) told him to have no concern 
about flanks and rear, for all was well there, but to 
give his attention to those who assailed him in front, 
and repulse them. So Cleomenes, putting faith in 
what he was told, advanced upon Antigonus, and by 
the sweeping onset of his Spartans drove back the 
phalanx of the Macedonians for about five furlongs, 


1 Hist. ii. 65.2 and 7. The battle of Sellasia was fought 
in June of 22] B.c. 

2 A rural police with the special duty of watching the 
Helots, or slave population. 
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and followed after them victoriously. Then, after 
Eucleidas with the other wing had been encircled, he 
came to a stop, and seeing their peril, said; “I have 
lost thee, my dearest brother, I have lost thee, thou 
noble heart, thou great example to Spartan boys, thou 
theme for a song to Spartan wives!’ After 
Eucleidas and his forces had in this way been cut to 
pieces, and the enemy, after their victory there, were 
coming on against the other wing, Cleomenes, seeing 
that his soldiers were in disorder and no longer had 
courage to stand their ground, took measures for his 
own safety. Many of his mercenaries fell, as we are 
told, and all the Spartans, six thousand in number, 
except two hundred. 

XXIX. When Cleomenes came to the city, he 
advised the citizens who met him to receive Antigo- 
nus; as for himself, he said he would do whatever 
promised to be best for Sparta, whether it called for 
his life or death. Then, seeing the women running 
up to those who had escaped with him, relieving 
them of their arms, and bringing drink to them, he 
went into his own house. Here his concubine, a free 
woman of Megalopolis whom he had taken to him- 
self after the death of his wife, came to him, as was 
her wont upon his return from the field, and wished 
to minister to him; but he would neither drink, 
though he was faint with thirst, nor sit down, though 
he was worn out. Instead, all in armour as he was, 
he put his arm aslant against one of the pillars of the 
house, dropped his face upon his forearm, and after 
resting himself in this way for a short time, and 
running over in his thoughts all possible plans, he set 
out with his friends for Gythium. There he went on 
board of vessels provided for this very purpose and 
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XXX. Antigonus marched up and took the city 
without resistance. He treated the Lacedaemonians 
humanely, and did not insult or mock the dignity of 
Sparta, but restored her laws and _ constitution,! 
sacrificed to the gods, and went away on the third 
day. For he learned that there was a great war 
in Macedonia and that the Barbarians were ravaging 
the country. Moreover, his disease was already in 
full possession of him, having developed into a 
guick consumption and an acute catarrh. He 
did not, however, give up, but had strength 
left for his conflicts at home, so that he won a. 
very great victory, slew a prodigious number of the 
Barbarians, and died gloriously, having broken a 
blood-vessel (as it is likely, and as Phylarchus says) 
by the very shout that he raised on the field of battle. 
And in the schools of philosophy one used to hear 
the story that after his victory he shouted for joy, 
“O happy day!” and then brought up a quantity 
of blood, fell into a high fever, and so died. So 
much concerning Antigonus. 

XXXI. As for Cleomenes, he sailed from Cythera 
to Aegialia, another island, and put in there. As he 
was about to cross from thence to Cyrene, one of his 
friends, Therycion by name, a man who brought a 
large spirit to the conduct of affairs and was always 
somewhat lofty in his speech and grandiloquent, 
came to him privately and said: ‘‘ The noblest death, 
O King, a death in battle, we have put away from us ; 
and yet all men heard us declare that Antigonus 
should not pass the king of Sparta except over his 
dead body. But a death that is second in virtue and 
glory is now still in our power. Whither do we 


1 As they were before the reforms of Cleomenes. 
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unreasoningly sail, fleeing an evil that is near and 
pursuing one that is afar off? For if it is not shame- 
ful that the descendants of Heracles should be in 
subjection to the successors of Philip and Alexander, 
we shall spare ourselves a long voyage by surrender- 
ing to Antigonus, who is likely to surpass Ptolemy 
as much as Macedonians surpass Egyptians. But if 
we cannot consent to be ruled by those who have 
conquered us in arms, why should we make him 
our master who has not defeated us, thus showing 
ourselves inferior to two instead of one by running 
away from Antigonus and joining the flatterers of 
Ptolemy? Or, shall we say that it is on thy mother’s 
account that we come to Egypt? Surely thou wilt 
make a noble spectacle for her, and one to awaken 
envy, when she displays her son to the wives of 
Ptolemy, a captive instead of a king, and a runaway. 
Let us rather, while we are still masters of our 
own swords and can gaze upon the land of Laconia, 
here rid ourselves of Fortune’s yoke, and make our 
peace with those who at Sellasia died in defence of 
Sparta, instead of sitting idly down in Egypt and 
asking every now and then whom Antigonus has left 
as satrap of Lacedaemon.”’ | 

Such were the words of Therycion, and to them 
Cleomenes replied: “It is the easiest possible step 
thou urgest, wretched man, and one that any man 
may take, this dying; and dost thou think thyself 
brave when thou art making a flight more shameful 
than the one preceding it? Better men than we 
have given in to their enemies before this, having 
been betrayed by Fortune or overwhelmed by numbers. 
But he who in the face of toils and hardships, or of 
the censorious judgments of men, gives up the fight, 
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véTO, TONM) pev aidas Kal peTavova TOY I rone- 
paiov elxev avdpos apedjcavTa ToLoUTOU Kal 
T poe Mevov TO “Avtiyove, Sokay apa KERTH LEV OD 
THAKAUTHY Kal Sivamy, avarapBavay dé Tiais 
Kal ptroppoouvars Tov Krcouevn mapeOappuvev 
as pera vewVv Kal Xpnmaroy amroaTeh@y avurov 
els tTHv “EAXdba Kal KatactTHowy eis THY Bact- 

1 «al (jv Blass and Ziegler, after Richards. 
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is vanquished by his own weakness. Fora self-inflicted 
death ought to be, not flight from action, but an 
action in itself. For it is shameful to die, as well as 
to live, for one’s self alone. And yet it is to this that 
thou now invitest me in thine eagerness to be rid of 
present troubles, though beyond that thou wilt effect 
nothing that is honourable or useful. I, however, 
think it right that neither thou nor I should abandon 
our hopes for our country ; when these abandon us, 
death will be very easy if we wish it.” 

To this Therycion made no reply, but as soon as he 
got an opportunity to leave Cleomenes, he turned 
aside along the sea-beach and slew himself. 

XXXII. But Cleomenes, putting tosea from Aegia- 
lia, landed in Libya, and under the escort of the royal 
officials came to Alexandria. After coming into the 
presence of Ptolemy, at first he met with only ordin- 
ary and moderate kindness from him; but when he 
had given proof of his sentiments and shown himself 
to be a manof good sense, and when, in his daily 
intercourse, his Laconian simplicity retained the 
charm which a free spirit imparts, while he in no 
wise brought shame upon his noble birth or suffered 
the blows of Fortune to bow him down, but showed 
himself more winning than those whose conversation 
sought only to please and flatter, then Ptolemy was 
filled with great respect for him, and deeply repented 
that he had neglected such a man and abandoned him 
to Antigonus, who had thereby won great glory and 
power. Ptolemy therefore sought to regain Cleo- 
menes by honours and kindnesses, and kept encour- 
aging him with assurances that he would send him 
back to Greece with ships and treasure and restore 
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Neiav. édidou 6 cal cuvrakw aire téccapa Kal 
elxoat Tadavra Kal? Exacroy éviautov. ad’ ov 
éxetvos avtov Kal Tovs dirous evTEAaS Kal co- 
dpoves Siovna@v, Ta mreloTta KaTayndtcKev eis 
diravOpwornias kat petaddcets TOV amd Ths ‘EXAG- 
dos eis Aiyumrov éxrerrwxotwv. 

XXXII. ‘O pév obv rpecBvrepos Ttorepaios 
mp éxtereoar T@ Kreopuéver thv exrreurp éte- 
NeuTnoe THS S€ Bacirelas eEvOUS eis TrOAAHY 
aoéNyelav Kal trapowiay Kal yuvatkoxpatiav 
éutresovans nuereito Kal ta Tov Kreopévous. o 
pev yap Bactrers avtos ottw SiébOapto riv 
Wwuxnv vo yuvaikdv Kal woTrwy waTE, OTOTE 
vndos partota Kal otrovdatoTatos avToD yévotro, 
TedEeTAaS TEAEiY Kal TUUTaVOY éyov év Tois Bact- 
Nels aryeipew, TA 5é péytota THS apyns mpay- 
pata Stoxety ’Ayaboxrecavy thy epwpéevny Tod 
Bactréws Kal thy ravtns pntépa Kal ropvoBocKov 
OivavOnv. spas & ody e0ké tis ev dpyy Kal Tod 
Kycopévous ypeia yeyovévar. Sedias yap Mayay 
Tov adergov IIrodepuatos, ws icxvovta Sia Tis 
MNTpos €v TO oTpatTiwTLK@, Tov Krcopéevn mpoo- 
erduBave cai wetedioou Tay aTroppntwv avvedpior, 
RBovrevopevos avedeiv Tov adergov. oO é, Katrrep 
GNWAVTWY TOUTO TPATTELY KEAEVOVTMY, LOVOS aT7- 
yopevoev, eiTr@v ws paddov, e Suvatov Hy, eet 
hicat Te Bactrel TrELovas abdeXdovs pos aoda- 
Netay kal Stapovny tav Tpaypatov. LworBiov 
5é Tod WAEloToy ev Tots hirous Suvapévouv PyocavTos 
ovK elvar Ta TaY picboddpav avtois BéBata Tod 
Maya Cavros, apereity éxérevcey 0 Kreopévns 
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him to his kingdom. He also gave him an annual 
pension of twenty-four talents. With this money 
Cleomenes maintained himself and his friends in a 
simple and modest manner, and spent the greater 
part in good offices and contributions to the refugees 
from Greece who were in Egypt. 

XXXIII. Well, then, the elder Ptolemy! died 
before sending Cleomenes off as he had promised ; 
and since the court at once plunged into excessive 
wantonness and drunkenness, and women wielded the 
power, the affairs of Cleomenes were neglected. 
For the king himself was so corrupted in spirit by 
wine and women that, in his soberest and most 
serious moments, he would celebrate religious rites 
and head processions in his palace, timbrel in hand, 
while the most important affairs of the government 
were managed by Agathocleia, the mistress of the 
king, her mother, and a pimp, Oenanthe. But in 
spite of all this, at the outset Cleomenes seemed to 
be of some use. For Ptolemy was afraid of his brother 
Magas, believing that Magas had a strong following 
among the soldiers owing to his mother’s influence, 
and he therefore took Cleomenes into his following 
and gave him a place in his privy council, all the while 
plotting to kill his brother. But Cleomenes, although 
all other counsellors urged the king to take this step, 
alone advised against it, saying that it were better, 
were it possible, to get the king more brothers to 
increase the security and stability of his affairs. 
And when Sosibius, who had the most influence 
among the.king’s ministers, declared that they could 
not be sure of the mercenaries as long as Magas was 
alive, Cleomenes bade him have no concern on that 

1 Ptolemy III., surnamed Euergetes, died in 220 B.c., and 
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évexd ye Tovtou’ maAelous yap f TpLayLALous TOV 
Eévwv eivat IleXorrovynciovs mpocéxyovtas avTa@, 
Kay povov vevton, mpoOvpas peta TaY OT@Y 
Waperopevous. oVTOS o NOYOS TOTE EV OV piKPaV 
T® Kreopévee kal wiotw evvoias cal Soxnow 
iaxvos mpocéOnxev, totepov Sé, Tod LtoNepaiov 
THs aaleveias emitevovons THY SetAlay, Kal Kad- 
diep eiwOev év tO pndey dpoveiv, Tov mdvTa 
Sedouxévas nal waow amioteiy achadectarou 
Soxodvtos elvar, poBepoy érroies Tov KXeopévn Tots 
avrLxois, ws ioyvovta mapa Tots Eévouss Kal 
TOANGY Rv axovey Aeyovtwv Ste “ Odros oO Néwv 
éy tovtTots toils mpoBdtos dvacrpépetar.” TQ 
yap dvrt TotovTov Stéhawwev 7005 év tots Bact- 
ALKols, UTOBAETOY aTpé“a Kal TapeTioKOTOV TA 
TpPaTTopeva, 

XXXIV. Nats pev otv aitav Kal otpatiav 
ameime: muvOavopevos b€ teOvdvar tov *Avti- 
yovov, AitwrAn@ 6 Twodéum cupreTrrAkdEyOat rovs 
"Ayatous, ta 5 mpdypata wobeiv avtov Kat 
Tapakanew,) év tapayn cal Ssacracp@ THs 
IleXorovyncou yeyevnuevns, nEtov ev povos atro- 
oTadhvat peta TaV dirov, EreOe 5é ovdéva, TOD 
pev Baciréws ovK eicaxovovTos, adr év yuvarki 
nal Odoos Kat Kopors cuvéxovTos EavTov, o 6é 
TOV GAwWY TpoecTnKws Kal TpoBovrAEvoY Lwai- 
Bos pévovta pév tov Knreopévn mapa yvouny 
nryetro Sucpetayeipiatoy elvat Kal hoBepor, ade- 
Oévra &€ rorpnpov, dvdpa Kal peyanorpdaypLova 
Kat THs Bactreias vooovaons Geatny yeyevnpévov. 


1 wapaxadety Ziegler ; wapaxadety éxeitoe Bekker: rapa- 
Kadeiy éxeivoy (with the MSS.). 
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point at least; for more than three thousand of the 
mercenaries were Peloponnesians and attached to 
himself, and if he but gave them a nod they would 
readily come to his side in arms. At the time this 
speech won for Cleomenes no little faith in his good 
will and belief in his strength; but afterwards, when 
Ptolemy’s weakness intensified his cowardice, and, as 
is wont to happen where there is no sound judgment, 
his best course seemed to him to lie in fearing every- 
body and distrusting all men, it led the courtiers to 
be afraid of Cleomenes, on the ground that he had a 
strong following among the mercenaries; and many 
of them were heard to say: “There goes the lion up 
and down among these sheep.” And such, in fact, he 
clearly was among the courtiers, eyeing with quiet 
contempt and closly watching what was going on. 
XXXIV. For ships, therefore, and an army, he 
gave up asking; but on learning that Antigonus was 
dead } and that the Achaeans were involved in a war 
with the Aetolians, and that affairs yearned and 
called for him now that Peloponnesus was rent asunder 
and in confusion, he demanded to be sent away with 
his friends merely; but he could persuade no one. 
The king would not give him a hearing, but was 
absorbed with women and Dionysiac routs and . 
revels; and Sosibius, the prime minister and chief 
counsellor, thought that if Cleomenes remained 
against his will he might be hard to manage, in- 
deed, and an object of fear, but that if he were 
sent away he would make some bold attempt, being 
a man of large undertakings, and one who had 
been an eye-witness of the distempers of the realm. 


1 Cf. chapter xxx. 2. 
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oude yap ai Swpeat KaTemTpauvoy autor, GND’ 
@otep tov “Ami év ap Govors SiarTwpevov Kal 
Tpupar Soxotyta Tou Kata piow Biov Kat dpopeov 
apérov Kat TKIPTHTEDY ipepos &yet, Kat Sires 
éore ducavacxeray THY év tats xEpat Tov iepéwy 
SiatpiBnv, odtws éxeivov ovdev Hpeane TOV par- 
Gaxor, 


GNA POwvvOEcKe Hirov Kip, 
a@omep Ayirnrevs, 


> eo 
avr pévav, moPéecxe S avtTyv TE TTOAE- 
pov Te. 


XXXV. Torovtwv S& Trav Kat’ auTov évTov 
T par waTov agixveitat Nixarydpas 0 Meoonvios 
eis "AdeEdv6perar, a avnp po ev pev TOV Kyreopévn, 
TpooTovovpevos dé pidos elvat' Xwptov be swore 
KaOY aUT@ TET PAKS cai bv aaxoniay, as EorKe, 
Sia TONE MOUS OUK aTrEANPos TO apyuptov. Tob- 
tov ov éxPaivovta TOTE Ths ornddos id@my o 
Krc0pévns (éruxe yap év TH xpnrrise Tob Atwévos 
TeplTaT ov) nom agero 7 p0 vEws Kal tis avTov 
els Alyumrov aryot T popacts npwra. Tob dé 
Nixayopou prroppoves avtacmalopevov Kat p7- 
GavtTos immous ayew T@ Bacrrel KaXovs TOY 
ToAEuLaTnpLOY, yerdoas O Krcoperns, “<*EBov- 
Noun av,” edn, “oe paddov KEW dyovta oap- 
Buniotpias Kal xuvaidous* TavTa yep vov padora 
KATETTELYEL TOV Baowrea.” Kal o 0 Nexaryopas TOTE 
pev éperdiacev® 1) nuépas 5é torepov OrbyaLs vmo- 
puncas Tov Xwpiou TOV Kreoperny viv yoov 
édeiro Thy Tuyny aTroNaBelv, ws ovK dv evoyAnaas, 
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For not even gifts would soften him, but just as the 
sacred bull Apis, though living in plenty and believed 
to be having a luxurious time, feels a desire for the 
life that was his by nature, for coursings without 
restraint, and leaps and bounds, and is manifestly 
disgusted with his treatment at the hands of the 
priests, so Cleomenes took no pleasure in his life of 
ease and luxury, 


—‘“ but kept pining away in his dear heart,” 
like Achilles,} 


“ As he lingered there, and kept yearning for war- 
cry and battle.” 


XXXV. While matters stood thus with him, Nica- 
goras the Messenian came to Alexandria, a man who 
hated Cleomenes, but pretended to be a friend. He 
had at one time sold Cleomenes a fine estate, and 
owing to the constant demands of war upon the king, 
as it would seem, had not received the money for it. 
And so now, when Cleomenes, who chanced to be 
taking a walk along the quay, saw Nicagoras landing 
from his vessel, he greeted him heartily and asked 
what errand brought him to Egypt. Nicagoras re- 
turned his greeting in a friendly manner, and said 
that he was bringing horses for the king, some fine 
ones for use in war. At this, Cleomenes gave a laugh 
and said: “I could wish that thou hadst rather 
brought sambuca-girls and catamites; for these now 
most interest the king.’ At the time Nicagoras 
merely smiled; but a few days later he reminded 
Cleomenes of the estate, and asked that now at any rate 
he might get the money for it, saying that he would 
not have troubled him about the matter if he had not 


1 Thad, i. 491 f. 
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ef py Tepl THY TaY doptiwy SiaBeow perpiws! 
é&nutodto. Tov Sé Knreouévous dicavtos ovdéy 
avuT@ wepteivat Tav Sedouévov, AuTNOels o Nixa- 
yopas éxdépes TO YworBiw Td cKOppa TOD Kreo- 
pévous. 0 O€ Kal TovTO péev aopévas EraBev, ex 
5é peifovos aitias Tov Bactdéa twrapoktvas Enrav 
Eretoe TOY Nixayopay émiatoAny ypawavTa Kata 
tov Kyeopévous arrodrety, ws éyvwKoros, &é 
AdBou tpinpers Kal otpatiwtas wap avtod, Ku- 
pnunv Kkatacyxely. o pev ovv Nixaydpas tadta 
yparpas atrémXevce’ Tod 8 YwotRiov peta Téc- 
capas nuépas THv émiaTOAnY mpos Tov IltoAe- 
patov aveveyxovTos Ws apTtiws avT@ Sedopévyny Kal 
mwapokvvavtTos TO perpdxiov, edokev els otKiay 
peyadrny eicayayety tov Kreouéevnv, cal tiv 
GAAnV opoiws mapéexovtas Siavtay efodwv elpyetv. 

XXXVI. "Hv pev ody cal tadta AvTHpAa TO 
Knreopéver, poyOnpotépas dé tas wept tov pér- 
NovTos éeAmidas éoyev x ToLavTNS auVTUyias. 
Iltoveuaios 0 Xpucéppou didos dv tod Baciréws 
WavTa Tov Xpovoy émiexas Stetrexto TO Kreo- 
péver, Kal cuvned Tis UTApXev avTois Kal Tap- 
pnoia mpos aAdAnAoUS. ovTOS ovy TOTE, TOU 
Knreopévous Senbévros éAOeiv mpos avtov, 7rOe 
pev Kal duedéyOn pétpia, To Uromroy éfaipav Kal 
mept tov Bactr\éws atodNoyoupevos' atiav é 
Tad Ex THS oKias, Kal un Tpovonaas éEoTriaOer 
aypt tov Oupav émaxorovbodvra tov Krcopévn, 
muKpas émeTipnoe tois pudrakw ws oy péya 
Onpiov nal dvotynpynrov aueras huddttTovat Kal 


1 werplws Bekker and Blass correct to ob perplws, after 
Reiske. 
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met with a considerable loss in the disposition of his 
cargo; and when Cleomenes declared that he had 
nothing left of the moneys that had been given 
him, Nicagoras was vexed, and reported to Sosibius 
the pleasantry of Cleomenes. Sosibius was glad to 
get even this matter, but he desired to have some 
larger accusation with which to exasperate the king, 
and therefore persuaded Nicagoras to write and leave 
behind him a letter accusing Cleomenes of planning, 
in case he got triremes and soldiers from Ptolemy, to 
seize Cyrene. So Nicagoras wrote a letter to this 
effect and sailed away ; and Sosibius, after four days 
had passed, brought the letter to Ptolemy, pretend- 
ing that he had just received it, and so exasperated 
the young man that it was decided to remove 
Cleomenes into a large house, and while treating 
him in other ways just as before, to prevent his 
egress. | 
XXXVI. Even this usage was grievous to Cleo- 
menes, but his hopes for the future received a greater 
shock from the following incident. Ptolemy the son 
of Chrysermus, a friend of King Ptolemy, had all the 
while been on friendly terms with Cleomenes, and 
they were quite intimate and outspoken with one 
another. This Ptolemy, then, now that Cleomenes 
begged a visit from him, came and conversed in a 
reasonable way with him, seeking to remove his 
suspicions and excusing the conduct of the king; 
but when he was leaving the house and did not 
perceive that Cleomenes was following on behind 
him as far as the doors, he bitterly reproached the 
guards for the careless and easy watch they kept 
upon a great wild beast that was so hard to keep. 
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3 padupws. TovTwy Oo Krcopévs QUTIHKOOS ryevo- 
pevos, Kal imply aicGécbat tov [I roAepatov ava- 
Xopiacas eppace Tots diros. evOvs ovdv TAVTES 

S 7 por epov elyvov édrridas éxBadortes, pos 
opyny éBovdevoavto tod IIroNenatou THY adixtav 
apuvdpevot cal THY bBpev aFlas THS LrapTns 
amvroOaveiv, Kai Bn TE pLjLevery Gor Ep lepeia may- 

4 Oévtas Kataxorhvar Seuvov yap, éi TAS Tpos 
‘Aprityovoy, avdpa TORE MLE THY kal Spactypiop, 
diarvaers br eplowy Kreopevns KaOnrar pnt pa- 
ryuptou Bacthews oYXONnV dvapevenr; Srav ™ p@Tov 
amoOnrat TO TUMTAVOV Kal Katatavon Tov Gia- 
COV, ATOKTEVODVYTOS aUTOY. 

XXXVI. "Emel d€ édofe Tavta Kal Kata 
TUXNY o IItonepaios eis KaywBov eEwpunce, 
7 p@TOV bey dréd@xav Oyor ws * qapadvorro THS 
guranhs vro Tov Baciréws émerta ex TLVOS 
EJouvs BacirtKod Tots péddovow e£ eLpK TAS arro- 
AveoOar Setrrvov te TEM TOMEVOU kal Eevion, of 
giro ToAAa ToladTa TH Krcopéver mapac Kevd- 
TAaVTES éFwbev eloemreprpar, eLamraravres TOUS 
puraxras olopevous v0 TOU Bactréws aTEeCTan- 

2 Oat. Kal yap EOve xal peredidov TOUTWY ad Boves 
avrois, Kat emir Bets orepavous Kal xaTaxrbels 
ELOTLATO pera, TOV hirov. NeyeTat dé Taylov 7 
Steyvones pos THY am pate oppijcat, ovvaic6o- 
PEVvOS oixérny &va Tav cuvedotav thy mpakw é&w 
mapa yuvatkt Keno unpevov His pa. Kal poBndels 
pnvua, éretd7 pécov Hépas iv Kal TOUS le 
Kas na Gero xadevdovras t uno THS pHéOns, € évovaed- 
pevos TOY XLT@Va Kal THY padny é« Tod Seftod 
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Cleomenes heard this with his own ears, and without 
Ptolemy’s being aware of his presence went back 
and told his friends. At once, then, they all aban- 
doned the hopes they had been cherishing and 
wrathfully determined to avenge themselves on 
Ptolemy for his injustice and insolence, and die in a 
manner worthy of Sparta, instead of waiting like 
sacrificial victims to be first fattened and then 
smitten down. For it was an intolerable thing that 
Cleomenes, after scorning to come to terms with 
Antigonus, a man who fought well and wrought 
much, should sit idly down and await the leisure of a 
beggarly priest of a king, who, as soon as he could lay 
aside his timbrel and stop his dancing, would slay him. 

XXXVII. Such being their resolve, and Ptolemy, 
as chance would h&ve it, making a visit to Canopus, 
in the first place word was sent about that Cleomenes 
had been set free by the king; and next, in view of 
a custom which the king had of sending presents 
and a banquet to those who were going to be released 
from imprisonment, the friends of Cleomenes in the 
city prepared and sent in to him an abundance of 
such things, thus completely deceiving the guards, 
who thought the king had sent them. For Cleomenes — 
made a sacrifice and gave the guards a bountiful 
share of his provisions, and then took his place at 
table with garlands on his head and feasted with his 
friends. We are told, too, that he set out upon his ° 
enterprise sooner than he had intended, because he 
learned that a slave who was privy to it had passed 
the night outside in company with a mistress. So 
fearing that his plans would be revealed, when noon 
came and he perceived that his guards were sleeping 
off their wine, he put on his tunic, opened the seam 
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Tapahvadpevos Gpuou, yuuVe TO Eider pera, TOY 
pirov eberrongev ever kevag wevory opotws, bexa- 
tpiav dvtwy. ‘Imritas 6é xwros oy TH wey 
mpwotTn cuve-emeccy open mpodupos, ds 88 Ew pa 
TXoAaLTEpov Topevopevous bu! avrov, éxédevoev 
avenreiv nal pn SiadOeipew tHv mpakwy, ax pno Tov 
avOpwrov TEpLwevOVTAs. ETUNXE é tay ‘AdeEar- 
péwv tes immov ayov Tapa Tas Oupas: TOUTOV 
aperopevor kab tov ‘Inmitav avaBarortes, épe- 
povTo Spome bua TOV CTEVWTOV KAL 1 a,peKadouv 
Tov Ox Aov él THV ehevOepiav. tois 6€ ToTovTOD, 
WS couxen, Gres meThy Scov éTraivety kal Oavpd- 
Cew Thy ToD Kdeopévous toApav, axorovbeiv dé 
ral BonOeiv ovdels edpper. 

Tov pev ody rob Xpucéppov Hrodepaiov ex THS 
QUANS éfvovta Tpets evdus 7 poo TET ovTeEs aneé- 
KrTewvay" érépou dé Il roAepatou TOU pudrdacovTos 
THV TOMY ehavvovTos Gppare pos auTous, oppn- 
GayvrTes evayTtot Tous pep Virnpétas Kal Sopupopous 
dierxedacay, avrov 6€ KataoTacavtes amo Tob 
Gipwaros améxtevav. Elta T pos THY akpav éxo- 
pov», avappngas Siavoovpevor TO S€OMwWTPLOV Kab 
XpncacGat TH wAHGE THY bedeuévo. fp Gacav 
d€ PpaFdpevor KAN@S Ob puraxes, @oTE Kal 
TAVTNS am oxpova0evTa THS TELpAS TOV Knreopevy 
diadé eo Oa. kal mwAavacOat KaTa THY TONY, 
ovdevos avT@ TpooxXw@pobvTos, ana _pevyovTwy 
Kal poBoupeveor amavrwv. oUTws ovp amoaTas 
Kal 7 pos TOUS pidous eitrav, “Ovdév qv apa 
Oavpacrov dpxeuw yuvaiKas avO pwmrov pevryovta@y 
THY edevdepiay,” Tapexarece TAVTAS asios avrou 
Kal TOV TeTpayLevWV TEAEUTAV. Kal TPWTOS pev 
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over his right shoulder, and with drawn sword sprang 
forth, accompanied by his friends, who were likewise 
arrayed, thirteen in number. Hippitas, who was 
lame, joined in making the first onset with all his 
soul, but when he saw that he was a hindrance to 
the progress of his companions, he bade them kill 
him, and not ruin the enterprise by waiting for a 
useless fellow. As it chanced, however, an Alexan- 
drian was leading a horse past the doors, so they 
seized the animal, put Hippitas on its back, and then 
rushed at full speed through the narrow streets of 
the city, summoning the throng to win their freedom. 
These had enough courage, as it would seem, to 
admire and praise the daring of Cleomenes, but not 
a man was bold enough to follow and help him. 
Well, then, as Ptolemy the son of Chrysermus was 
coming out of the palace, three of them straightway 
fell upon him and slew him; and as another Ptolemy, 
who had the city in his charge, was driving towards 
them in a chariot, they rushed to meet him, scattered 
his servants and mercenaries, dragged him from his 
chariot, and slew him. Then they proceeded to the 
citadel, purposing to break open the prison and 
avail themselves of the multitude of prisoners. But 
the guards were too quick for them and barred the 
way securely, so that Cleomenes, bated in this 
attempt also, roamed up and down through the city, 
not a man joining with him but everybody filled 
with fear and flying from him. So, then, he de- 
sisted from his attempt, and saying to his friends, 
“It is no wonder, after all, that women rule over 
men who run away from freedom,” he called upon 
them all to die in a manner worthy of their king 
and their past achievements. So Hippitas first, at 
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his own request, was smitten down by one of the 
younger men, then each of the others calmly and 
cheerfully slew himself, except Panteus, the man 
who led the way in the capture of Megalopolis.! 
He had once been the king’s favourite, because in 
his youth he was most fair, and in his young man- 
hood most amenable to the Spartan discipline ; and 
now his orders were to wait until the king and the 
rest of the band were dead, and then to die himself. 
At last all the rest lay prostrate on the ground, and 
Panteus, going up to each one in turn and pricking 
him with his sword, sought to discover whether any 
spark of life remained. When he pricked Cleomenes 
in the ankle and saw that his face twitched, he kissed 
him, and then sat down by his side; at last the end 
came, and after embracing the king’s dead body, he 
slew himself upon it. 

XXXVIITI. Such, then, was the end of Cleomenes, 
who had been for sixteen years king of Sparta, and 
had shown himself the man whom I have described. 
The report of his death spread over the entire city, 
and Cratesicleia, although she was a woman of noble 
spirit, lost her composure in view of the magnitude 
of her misfortunes, and throwing her arms about the 
children of Cleomenes, wailed and lamented. But 
the elder of the two boys, forestalling all prevention, 
sprang away and threw himself headlong from the 
roof; he was badly injured, but did not die, and was 
taken up crying out resentfully because he was not 
permitted to end his life. 

But Ptolemy, when he learned of these things, 
gave orders that the body of Cleomenes should be 
flayed and hung up, and that his children, his mother, 
and the women that were with her, should be killed. 


1 See chapter xxiii. 4. 
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Among these women was the wife of Panteus, most 
noble and beautiful to look upon. The pair were 
still but lately married, and their misfortunes came 
upon them in the hey-day of their love. Her parents, 
indeed, would not permit her to sail away with Pan- 
teus immediately, although she ‘wished to do 
so, but shut her up and kept her under con- 
straint; a little later, however, she procured herself 
a horse and a small sum of money, ran away by night, 
made all speed to Taenarum, and there embarked 
upon a ship bound for Egypt. She was conveyed to 
her husband, and with him bore their life in a 
strange land without complaint and cheerfully. She 
it was who now took the hand of Cratesicleia as she 
was led forth by the soldiers, held up her robe for 
her, and bade her be of good courage. And Crate- 
sicleia herself was not one whit dismayed at death, 
but asked one favour only, that she might die before 
the children died. However, when they were come 
to the place of execution, first the children were 
slain before her eyes, and then Cratesicleia herself 
was slain, making but this one cry at sorrows so 
great: “O children, whither are ye gone?’’ Then 
the wife of Panteus, girding up her robe, vigorous 
and stately woman that she was, ministered to each 
of the dying women calmly and without a word, and 
laid them out for burial as well as she could. And 
finally, after all were cared for, she arrayed herself, 
let down her robes from about her neck, and suffer- 
ing no one besides the executioner to come near or 
look upon her, bravely met her end, and had no 
need of anyone to array or cover up her body after 
death. Thus her decorum of spirit attended her in 
death, and she maintained to the end that watchful 
care of her body which she had set over it in life. 
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XXXIX. So, then, Sparta, bringing her women’s 
tragedy into emulous competition with that of her 
men, showed the world that in the last extremity 
Virtue cannot be outraged by Fortune. And a few 
days afterwards those who were keeping watch 
upon the body of Cleomenes where it hung, saw a 
serpent of great size coiling itself about the head 
and hiding away the face so that no ravening bird of 
prey could light upon it. In consequence of this, 
the king was seized with superstitious fear, and thus 
gave the women occasion for various rites of purifi- 
cation, since they felt that a man had been 
taken off who was of a superior nature and beloved 
of the gods. And the Alexandrians actually wor- 
shipped him, coming frequently to the spot and 
addressing Cleomenes as a hero and a child of the 
gods; but at last the wiser men among them put a 
stop to this by explaining that, as putrefying oxen 
breed bees, and horses wasps, and as beetles are 
generated in asses which are in the like condition of 
decay, so human bodies, when the juices about 
the marrow collect together and coagulate, produce 
serpents. And it was because they observed this that 
the ancients associated the serpent more than any 
other animal with heroes. | 
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TIBERIUS GRACCHUS 


I, Now that we have duly finished the first part of 
our story, we have to contemplate fates no less tragic 
than those of Agis and Cleomenes in the lives of the 
Roman couple, Tiberius and Caius, which we set in 
parallel. They were sons of Tiberius Gracchus, 
who, although he had been censor at Rome, twice 
consul, and had celebrated two triumphs, derived his 
more illustrious dignity from his virtue. Therefore, 
after the death! of the Scipio who conquered Hannibal, 
although Tiberius had not been his friend, but actually 
at variance with him, he was judged worthy to take 
Scipio's daughter Cornelia in marriage. We are told, 
moreover, that he once caught a pair of serpents on 
his bed, and that the soothsayers, after considering 
the prodigy, forbade him to kill both serpents or to 
let both go, but to decide the fate of one or the 
other of them, declaring also that the male serpent, 
if killed, would bring death to Tiberius, and the 
female, to Cornelia. Tiberius, accordingly, who 
loved his wife, and thought that since she was still 
young and he was older it was more fitting that he 
should die, killed the male serpent, but let the 
female go. A short time afterwards, as the story 


1 In 183 Bc. 
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goes, he died,! leaving Cornelia with twelve children 
by him. 

Cornelia took charge of the children and of the 
estate, and showed herself so discreet, so good a 
mother, and so magnanimous, that Tiberius was 
thought to have made no bad decision when he 
elected to die instead of such a woman. For when 
Ptolemy? the king offered to share his crown with 
her and sought her hand in marriage, she refused 
him, and remained a widow. In this state she lost 
most of her children, but three survived; one 
daughter, who married Scipio the Younger, and two 
sons, Tiberius and Caius, whose lives I now write. 
These sons Cornelia reared with such scrupulous care 
that although confessedly no other Romans were so 
well endowed by nature, they were thought to owe 
their virtues more to education than to nature. 

II, Now, just as, in spite of the likeness between 
Castor and Pollux as they are represented in sculpture 
and painting, there is a certain difference of shape 
between the boxer and the runner, so in the case of 
these young Romans, along with their strong resem- 


blance to one another in bravery and self-command, 
as well as in liberality, eloquence, and magnanimity, 
in their actions and political careers great unlike. 
nesses blossomed out, as it were, and came to light. 
Therefore I think it not amiss to set these forth 
before going further. 

In the first place, then, as regards cast of features 


and look and bearing, Tiberius was gentle and sedate, 


1 He was consul for the second time in 163 B.c. The year 
of his death is unknown. This story is told and commented 
on by Cicero in De divinatione i. 18, 36; ii. 29, 62. 

2 Probably Ptolemy VI., surnamed Philometor, king of 
Egypt 181-146 B.c. 
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while Caius was high-strung and vehement, so that 
even when haranguing the people the one stood 
-composedly in one spot, while the other was the first 
Roman to walk about upon the rostra and pull his toga 
off his shoulder as he spoke. So Cleon the Athenian 
is said to have been the first of the popular orators 
to strip away his mantle and smite his thigh.! In the 
second place, the speech of Caius was awe-inspiring 
and passionate to exaggeration, while that of Tiberius 
was more agreeable and more conducive to pity. 
The style also of Tiberius was pure and elaborated to 
a nicety, while that of Caius was persuasive and ornate. 
So also as regards their table and mede of life, 
Tiberius was simple and plain, while Caius, although 
temperate and austere as compared with others, in 
contrast with his brother was ostentatious and _fasti- 
dious. Hence men like Drusus found fault with him 
because he bought silver dolphins at twelve hundred 
and fifty drachmas the pound. Again, their tempers 
were no less different than their speech. Tiberius 
was reasonable and gentle, while Caius was harsh 
and fiery, so that against his better judgment he 
was often carried away by anger as he spoke, raising 
his voice to a high pitch and uttering abuse and 
losing the thread of his discourse. Wherefore, to 
guard against such digressions, he employed an 
intelligent servant, Licinius, who stood behind him 
when he was speaking, with a sounding instrument for 
giving the tones of the voice their pitch. Whenever 
this servant noticed that the voice of Caius was 
getting harsh and broken with anger, he would give 
out a soft key-note, on hearing which Caius would 
at once remit the vehemence of his passion and of 


1 See the Nicias, viii. 3. 
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his speech, grow gentle, and show himself easy to 
recall, 

III. The differences between them, then, were of 
this nature ; but as regards bravery in the face of the 
enemy, just dealings with subject peoples, scrupulous 
fidelity in public office, and restraint in pleasurable 
indulgence, they were exactly alike. Tiberius, 
however, was nine years older than his brother; and 
this ‘set a different period for the political activity of 
each, and more than anything else vitiated their 
undertakings. They did not rise to eminence at 
the same time, and so did not combine their powers 
into one. Such an united power would have proved 
irresistibly great. We must therefore give an account 
of each by himself, and of the elder first. 

IV. Tiberius, then, as soon as he got past boyhood, 
was so widely known as to be thought worthy of a 
place among the priests called Augurs; and this was 
due to his virtues rather than to his excellent birth, 
as was clearly shown by Appius Claudius. For 
Appius, who had been consul and censor, had been 
made Dean of the Roman senate! by virtue of his 
dignity, and in loftiness of spirit far surpassed his 
contemporaries, at a banquet of the augurs? addressed 
Tiberius with words of friendship, and asked him to 
become the husband of his daughter. Tiberius gladly 
accepted the invitation, and the betrothal was thus 
arranged, and when Appius returned home, from the 
- doorway where he stood he called his wife and cried 
in a loud‘voice: “ Antistia, I have betrothed our 
Claudia.” And Antistia, in amazement, said: “ Why 
so eager, or why so fast? If thou hadst only found 


1 Princeps Senatus. 
2 Presumably at the induction of Tiberius into office. 
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Tiberius Gracchus for betrothal to her!”’ I am aware 
that some! refer this story to Tiberius the father of 
the Gracchi and Scipio Africanus Major, but the 
majority of writers tell it as I do, and Polybius says” 
that after the death of Scipio Africanus the relatives 
of Cornelia chose out Tiberius in preference to all 
others and gave her to him, as one who had been 
left by her father unaffianced and unbetrothed. 

The younger Tiberius, accordingly, serving in Africa 
under the younger Scipio,’ who had married his sister, 
and sharing his commander’s tent, soon learned to 
understand that commander’s nature (which _pro- 
duced many great incentives towards the emulation 
of virtue and its imitation in action), and soon led 
all the young men in discipline and bravery; yes, he 
was first to scale the enemies’ wall, as Fannius says, 
who writes also that he himself scaled the wall with 
Tiberius and shared in that exploit. While he remained 
with the army Tiberius was the object of much good 
will, and on leaving it he was greatly missed. 

V. After this campaign he was elected quaestor, 
and had the fortune to serve in a war against Num- 
antia under the consul Caius Mancinus,! who was not 
bad as a man, but most unfortunate of the Romans as 
a general. Therefore in the midst of unexpected 
misfortunes and adverse circumstances not only did 
the sagacity and bravery of Tiberius shine forth all 
the more, but also—and this was astonishing—the 
great respect and honour in which he held his 
commander, who, under the pressure of disasters, 
forgot even that he was a general. For after he had 


1 Cf. Livy. xxxviii. 57. 2 Cf. Polybius, xxxii. 13. 
* In the campaign of 146 B.c., which ended with the 
destruction of Carthage. * Consul in 137 B.c. 
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been defeated in great battles, he attempted to 
abandon his camp and withdraw his forces by night ; 
but the Numantines became aware of his attempt 
and promptly seized his camp. Then they fell upon 
his men as they fled, slew those who were in the rear, 
encompassed his whole army, and crowded them inta 
regions that were full of difficulties and afforded no 
escape. Mancinus, despairing of forcing his way to 
safety, sent heralds to the enemy proposing a truce 
and terms of peace; but the enemy declared that 
they had confidence in no Roman save only Tiberius, 
and ordered that he should be sent to them. They 
had this feeling towards the young man not only on 
his own account (for he was held.in very high esteem 
by the Numantine soldiery), but also because they 
remembered his father Tiberius, who waged war 
against the Spaniards,! and subdued many of them, 
but made a peace with the Numantines, to the 
observance of which with integrity and justice he 
always held the Roman people. So Tiberius was sent 
and held conference with the enemy, and after 
getting them to accept some conditions, and himself 
accepting others, effected a truce, and thereby 
manifestly saved the lives of twenty thousand Roman 
citizens, besides attendants and camp followers. 

VI. However, all the property captured in the 
camp was retained by the Numantines and treated as 
plunder. Among this were also the ledgers of 
Tiberius, containing written accounts of his official 
expenses as quaestor. These he was very anxious to 
recover, and so, when the army was already well on 
its way, turned back towards the city, attended by 


In 180-179 B.C. 
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three or four companions. After summoning forth 
the magistrates of Numantia, he asked them to bring 
him his tablets, that he might not give his enemies 
opportunity to malign him by not being able to give 
an account of his administration. The Numantines, 
accordingly, delighted at the chance to do him a 
favour, invited him to enter the city; and as he 
stood deliberating the matter, they drew near and 
clasped his hands, and fervently entreated him no 
longer to regard them as enemies, but to treat and 
trust them as friends. Tiberius, accordingly, decided 
to do this, both because he set great store by his 
tablets, and because he feared to exasperate the 
Numantines by showing them distrust. After he had 
entered the city, in the first place the Numantines 
set out a meal for him, and entreated him by all 
means to sit down and eat something in their 
company; next, they gave him back his tablets, and 
urged him to take whatever he wanted of the rest of 
his property. He took nothing, however, except the 
frankincense which he was wont to use in the public 
sacrifices, and after bidding them farewell with every 
expression of friendship, departed. 

VII. When he came back to Rome, the whole 
transaction was blamed and denounced as a ter- 
rible disgrace to the city, although the relatives 
and friends of the soldiers, who formed a large part 
of the people, came flocking to Tiberius, imputing 
the disgrace in what had happened to his commander, 
but insisting that it was due to Tiberius that the 
lives of so many citizens had been saved. Those, 
however, who were displeased at what had been done 
urged for imitation the example of their ancestors, 
who flung to the enemy unarmed the generals 
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themselves who had been satisfied to be let go by the 
Samnites, and in like manner cast forth those who 
had taken hand and share in the treaty, as for instance 
the quaestors and military tribunes, turning upon 
their heads the guilt of perjury and violation of the 
pact.1 In the present affair, indeed, more than at 
any other time, the people showed their good will 
_ and affection towards Tiberius. For they voted to 
deliver up the consul unarmed and in bonds to the 
Numantines, but spared all the other officers for the 
sake of Tiberius. It would seem, too, that Scipio, 
who was then the greatest and most influential man 
at Rome, helped to save them; but none the less he 
was blamed? for not saving Mancinus, and for not 
insisting that the treaty with the Numantines, which 
had been made through the agency of his kinsman 
and friend Tiberius, should be kept inviolate. It 
would appear that the disagreement between the 
two men arose chiefly through the ambition of 
Tiberius and from the friends and sophists who urged 
him on. But this disagreement certainly resulted in 
no mischief past remedy. And in my opinion 
Tiberius would never have met with his great misfor- 
tunes if Scipio Africanus had been present at Rome 
during his political activity. But as it was, Scipio 
was already at Numantia § und waging war there when 
Tiberius began to agitate for his agrarian laws. The 
occasion of this was as follows. 

VIII. Of the territory which the Romans won in 
war from their neighbours, a part they sold, and a 


1 In 321 B.o. Cf. Cicero, De off, iii. 30, 109. 

2 By Tiberius and his friends. 

® Scipio was sent against Numantia in 134 B.0., and took 
and destroyed the city in the following year, in which year 
also Tiberius was killed. 
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part they made common land, and assigned it for 
occupation to the poor and indigent among the 
citizens, on payment of a small rent into the public 
treasury. And when the rich began to offer larger 
rents and drove out the poor, a law was enacted 
forbidding the holding by one person of more than 
five hundred acres of land. For a short time this 
enactment gave a check to the rapacity of the rich, 
and was of assistance to the poor, who remained in 
their places on the land which they had rented and 
occupied the allotment which each had held from the 
outset. But later on the neighbouring rich men, by 
means of fictitious personages, transferred these 
rentals to themselves, and finally held most of the 
land openly in their own names. Then the poor, 
who had been ejected from their land, no longer 
showed themselves eager for military service, and 
neglected the bringing up of children, so that soon 
all Italy was conscious of a dearth of freemen, and 
was filled with gangs of foreign slaves, by whose aid 
the rich cultivated their estates, from which they had 
driven away the free citizens. An attempt was there- 
fore made to rectify this evil, and by Caius Laelius 
the comrade of Scipio; but the men of influence 
opposed his measures, and he, fearing the disturbance 
which might ensue, desisted, and received the 
surname of Wise or Prudent (for the Latin word 
“sapiens” would seem to have either meaning). 
Tiberius, however, on being elected tribune of the 
people, took the matter directly in hand. He was 
incited to this step, as most writers say, by Diophanes 
the rhetorician and _ Blossius the philosopher. 
Diophanes was an exile from Mitylene, but Blossius 
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was a native Italian from Cumae, had been an intimate 
friend of Antipater of Tarsus at Rome, and had been 
honoured by him with the dedication of philosophical 
treatises. But some put part of the blame upon 
Cornelia the mother of Tiberius, who often reproached 
her sons because the Romans still called her the 
mother-in-law of Scipio, but not yet the mother of 
the Gracchi. Others again say that a certain Spurius 
Postumius was to blame. He was of the same age as 
Tiberius, and a rival of his in reputation as an advo- 
cate; and when Tiberius came back from his cam- 
paign and found that his rival had far outstripped 
him in reputation and influence and was an object of 
public admiration, he determined, as it would seem, 
to outdo him by engaging in a bold political measure 
which would arouse great expectations among the 
people. But his brother Caius, in a certain pamphlet, 
has written that as Tiberius was passing through 
Tuscany on his way to Numantia, and observed the 
dearth of inhabitants in the couutry, and that those 
who tilled its soil or tended its flocks there were 
imported barbarian slaves, he tlien first tonceived the 
public policy which was the cause of countless ills to 
the two brothers. However, the energy and ambition 
of Tiberius were most of all kindled by the people 
themselves, who posted writings on porticoes, house- 
walls, and monuments, calling upon him to recover 
for the poor the public land. 

IX. He did not, however, draw up his law by 
himself, but took counsel with the citizens who were 
foremost in virtue and reputation, among whom were 
Crassus the pontifex maximus, Mucius Scaevola the 


1 Probably a political pamphlet in the form of a letter. Cf. 
Cicero, de div. ii. 29, 62. 
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1 xaradvoe:s Bekker and many other editors have xard8ucis, 
after Stephanus and Reiske. 
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jurist, who was then consul, and Appius Claudius, his 
father-in-law. And it is thought that a law dealing 
with injustice aud rapacity so great was never drawn 
up in milder and gentler terms. For men who 
ought to have been punished for their disobedience 
and to have surrendered with payment of a fine the 
land which they were illegally enjoying, these men 
it merely ordered to abandon their injust acquisitions 
upon being paid their value, and to admit into owner- 
ship of them such citizens as needed assistance. But 
although the rectification of the wrong was so 
considerate, the people were satisfied to let bygones 
be bygones if they could be secure from such wrong 
in the future; the men of wealth and substance, 
however, were led by their greed to hate the law, and 
by their wrath and contentiousness to hate the law- 
giver, and tried to dissuade the people by alleging 
that Tiberius was introducing a re-distribution of 
land for the confusion of the body politic, and was 
stirring up a general revolution. 

But they accomplished nothing; for Tiberius, 
striving to support a measure which was honour- 
able and just with an eloquence that would 
have adorned even a meaner cause, was formid- 
able and invincible, whenever, with the people 
crowding around the rostra, he took his stand 
there and pleaded for: the poor. “The wild 
beasts that roam over Italy,’’ he would say, “have 
every one of them a cave or lair to lurk in; but the 
men who fight and die for Italy enjoy the common 
air and light, indeed, but nothing else ; houseless and 
homeless they wander about with their wives and 
children. And it is with lying lips that their 
imperators exhort the soldiers in their battles to 
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1 ~xatidvras Bekker has xararelvovra, after Coraés, from the 
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defend sepulchres and shrines from the enemy; for 
not a man of them has an hereditary altar,not one of all 
these many Romans an ancestral tomb, but they fight 
and die to support others in wealth and luxury, and 
though they are styled masters of the world, they 
have not a single clod of earth that is their own.” 

X. Such words as these, the product of a lofty 
spirit and genuine feeling, and falling upon the ears 
of a people profoundly moved and fully aroused to 
the speaker’s support, no adversary of Tiberius could 
successfully withstand. Abandoning therefore all 
counter-pleading, they addressed themselves to 
Marcus Octavius, one of the popular tribunes, a young 
man of sober character, discreet, and an intimate 
companion of Tiberius. On this account Octavius at 
first tried to hold himself aloof, out of regard for 
Tiberius; but he was forced from his position, as it 
were, by the prayers and supplications of many 
influential men, so that he set himself in opposition 
to Tiberius and staved off the passage of the law. 
Now, the decisive power is in the hands of any tribune 
who interposes his veto; for the wishes of the 
majority avail nothing if one tribune is in opposition. 
Incensed at this procedure, Tiberius withdrew his 
considerate law, and introduced this time one which 
was more agreeable to the multitude and more severe 
against the wrongdoers, since it simply ordered them 
to vacate without compensation the land which they 
had acquired in violation of the earlier laws. 

Almost every day, therefore, there were forensic 
contests between Tiberius and Octavius, in which, as 
we are told, although both strove together with the 
utmost earnestness and rivalry, neither abused the 
other or let fall a single word about the other which 
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anger made unseemly. For not only “ in Bacchic 
revelries,” as it appears, but also in the exercise of 
rivalry and wrath, a noble nature and a sound train- 
ing restrain and regulate the mind. Moreover, when 
Tiberius observed that Octavius himself was amenable 
to the law as a large holder of the public land, he 
begged him to remit his opposition, promising to pay 
him the value of the land out of his own means, 
although these were not: splendid. But Octavius 
would not consent to this, and therefore Tiberius — 
issued an edict forbidding all the other magistrates 
to transact any public business until such time as the 
vote should be cast either for or against his law. He 
also put his private seal upon the temple of Saturn, 
in order that the quaestors might not take any 
money from its treasury or pay any into it, and he — 
made proclamation that a penalty would be imposed 
upon such praetors as disobeyed, so that all magis- 
trates grew fearful and ceased performing their 
several functions. Thereupon the men of property 
put on the garb of mourning and went about the 
forum in pitiful and lowly guise; but in secret they 
plotted against the life of Tiberius and tried to raise 
a band of assassins to take him off, so that Tiberius 
on his part—and everybody knew it—wore a con- 
cealed short-sword such as brigands use (the name 
for it is “ dolo’’). 

XI. When the appointed day was come and Tiber- 
ius was summoning the people to the vote, the voting 
urns were stolen away by the party of the rich, and 
great confusion arose. However, the supporters of 
Tiberius were numerous enough to force the issue, 
and were banding together for this purpose, when 
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Manlius and Fulvius, men of consular dignity, fell 
down before Tiberius, clasped his hands, and with 
tears besought him to desist. Tiberius, conscious that 
the future was now all but desperate, and moved 
by respect for the men, asked them what they 
would have him do. They replied that they were 
not competent to advise in so grave a crisis, and 
urged him with entreaties to submit the case to the 
senate. To this Tiberius consented. 

But the senate in its session accomplished nothing, 
owing to the prevailing influence of the wealthy 
class in it, and therefore Tiberius resorted to a 
measure which was illegal and unseemly, the ejection 
of Octavius from his office; but he was unable in any 
other way to bring his law to the vote. In the first 
place, however, he begged Octavius in public, ad- 
dressing him with kindly words and clasping his hands, 
to give in and gratify the people, who demanded 
only their just rights, and would receive only a 
trifling return for great toils and perils. But Octavius 
rejected the petition, and therefore Tiberius, after 
premising that, since they were colleagues in office 
with equal powers and differed on weighty measures, 
it was impossible for them to complete their term of 
office without open war, said he saw only one remedy 
for this, and that was for one or the other of them to 
give up his office. Indeed, he urged Octavius to put 
to the people a vote on his own case first, promising 
to retire at once to private life if this should be the 
will of the citizens. But Octavius was unwilling, and 
therefore Tiberius declared that he would put the 
case of Octavius unless Octavius should change his 
mind upon reflection. 

XII. With this understanding, he dissolved the 
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assembly for that day; but on the following day, 
after the people had come together, he mounted the 
rostra and once more attempted to persuade Octavius. 
When, however, Octavius was not to be persuaded, 
Tiberius introduced a law depriving him of his 
tribuneship, and summoned the citizens to cast their 
votes upon it at once. Now, there were five and thirty 
tribes, and when seventeen of them had cast their 
votes, and the addition of one more would make it 
necessary for Octavius to become a private citizen, 
Tiberius called a halt in the voting, and again 
entreated Octavius, embracing and kissing him in 
the sight of the people, and fervently begging him 
not to allow himself to be dishonoured, and not to 
attach to a friend responsibility for a measure so 
grievous and severe. 

On hearing these entreaties, we are told, Octavius 
was not altogether untouched or unmoved ;_ his eyes 
filled with tears and he stood silent for a long time. 
But when he turned his gaze towards the men of 
wealth and substance who were standing in a body 
together, his awe of them, as it would seem, and his 
fear of ill repute among them, led him to take every 
risk with boldness and bid Tiberius do what he 
pleased. And so the law was passed, and Tiberius 
ordered one of his freedmen to drag Octavius from 
the rostra; for Tiberius used his freedmen as officers, 
and this made the sight of Octavius dragged along 
with contumely a more pitiful one. Moreover, the 
people made a rush at him, and though the men ot 
wealth ran in a body to his assistance and spread out 
their hands against the crowd, it was with difficulty 
that Octavius was snatched away and safely rescued 
from the crowd; and a trusty servant of his who 
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stood in front of his master and protected him, had 
his eyes torn out, against the protest of Tiberius, who, 
when he perceived what was going on, ran down 
with great haste to appease the tumult. | 

XIII. After this the agrarian law was passed, and 
three men were chosen for the survey and distribu- 
tion of the public land, Tiberius himself, Appius 
Claudius his father-in-law, and Caius Gracchus his 
brother, who was not at Rome, but was serving under 
Scipio in the expedition against Numantia. These 
measures were carried out by Tiberius quietly and 
without opposition, and, besides, he procured the 
election of a tribune in the place of Octavius. The 
new tribune was not a man of rank or note, but a 
certain Mucius, a client of Tiberius. The aristocrats, 
however, who were vexed at these proceedings and 
feared the growing power of Tiberius, heaped insult 
upon him in the senate. When he asked for the 
customary tent at public expense, for his use when 
dividing up the public land, they would not give it, 
although other men had often obtained one for less 
important purposes; and they fixed his daily allow- 
ance for expenses at nine obols.!_ These things were 
done on motion of Publius Nasica, who surrendered 
completely to his hatred of Tiberius. For he was a 
very large holder of public land, and bitterly resented 
his being forced to give it up. 

But the people were all the more inflamed; and 
when a friend of Tiberius died suddenly and his body 
broke out all over with evil spots, they ran in throngs 
to the man’s funeral, crying out that he had been 
poisoned to death, and they carried the bier them- 


1 That is, in Roman money, nine sestertii, equivalent to 
about twenty pence, or forty cents. 
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selves, and stood by at the last ceremonies. And 
their suspicions of poison were thought to be not 
without reason. For the dead body burst open and 
a great quantity of corrupt humours gushed forth, so 
that the flame of the funeral pyre was extinguished. 
And when fresh fire was brought, again the body 
would not burn, until it was carried to another place, 
where, after much trouble, the fire at last took hold 
of it. Upon this, Tiberius, that he might exasperate 
the multitude still more, put on a garb of mourning, 
brought his children before the assembly, and begged 
the people to care for them and their mother, saying 
that he despaired of his own life. 

XIV. And now Attalus: Philometor died,! and 
Eudemus of Pergamum brought to Rome the king’s 
last will and testament, by which the Roman people 
was made his heir. At once Tiberius courted popular 
favour by bringing in a bill which provided that the 
money of King Attalus, when brought to Rome, 
should be given to the citizens who received a parcel 
of the public land, to aid them in stocking and tilling 
their farms. And as regarded the cities which were 
included in the kingdom of Attalus, he said it did 
not belong to the senate to deliberate about them, 
but he himself would submit a pertinent resolution 
to the people. By this proceeding he gave more 
offence than ever to the senate; and Pompeius, 
rising to speak there, said that he was a neighbour of 
Tiberius, and therefore knew that Eudemus of 
- Pergamum had presented Tiberius with a royal 
diadem and purple robe, believing that he was going 
to be king in Rome. Moreover, Quintus Metellus 
upbraided Tiberius with the reminder that whenever 


1 In 133 B.c. 
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his father, during his censorship, was returning home 
after a supper, the citizens put out their lights, for 
fear they might be thought to be indulging immoder- 
ately in entertainments and drinking bouts, whereas 
Tiberius himself was lighted on his way at night by 
the neediest and most reckless of the populace. Titus 
Annius, too, a man of no high character or sobriety, 
but held to be invincible in arguments carried on by 
question and answer, challenged Tiberius to a judicial 
wager,! solemnly asserting that he had branded with 
infamy his colleague, who was sacred and inviolable 
by law. As many senators applauded this speech, 
Tiberius dashed out of the senate-house, called the 
people together, and ordered Annius to be brought 
before them, with the intention of denouncing him. 
But Annius, who was far inferior to Tiberius both in 
eloquence and in reputation, had recourse to his own 
particular art, and called upon Tiberius to answer a 
few questions before the argument began. Tiberius 
assented to this and silence was made, whereupon 
Annius said : “ If thou wish to heap insult upon me 
and degrade me, and | invoke the aid of one of thy 
colleagues in office, and he mount the rostra to speak 
in my defence, and thou fly into a passion, come, 
wilt thou deprive that colleague of his office ?” 
At this question, we are told, Tiberius was so 
disconcerted that, although he was of all men most 
ready in speech and most vehement in courage, he 
held his peace. 7 

XV. For the present, then, he dissolved the 
assembly; but perceiving that the course he had 
taken with regard to Octavius was very displeasing, 
not only to the nobles, but also to the multitude (for 


1 Cf. the Cuto Major, xxii. 5. 
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it was thought that the high and honourable dignity 
of the tribunate, so carefully guarded up to that time, 
had been insulted and destroyed), he made a lengthy 
speech before the people, a few of the arguments of 
which it will not be out of place to lay before the 
reader, that he may get a conception of the man’s 
subtlety and persuasiveness. A tribune, he said, was 
sacred and inviolable, because he was consecrated to 
the people and was a champion of the people. “ If, 
then,” said Tiberius, “he should change about, 
wrong the people, maim its power, and rob it of the 
privilege of voting, he has by his own acts deprived 
himself of his honourable office by not fulfilling the 
conditions on which he received it; for otherwise 
there would be no interference with a tribune even 
though he should try to demolish the Capitol or set 
fire to the naval arsenal. If a tribune does these 
things, he is a bad tribune; but if he annuls the 
power of the people, he is no tribune at all. Is it 
not, then, a monstrous thing that a tribune should 
have power to hale a consul to prison, while the 
people cannot deprive a tribune of his power when 
he employs it against the very ones who bestowed 
it? For consul and tribune alike are elected by 
the people. And surely the kingly office, besides 
comprehending in itself every civil function, is also 
consecrated to the Deity by the performance of the 
most solemn religious rites; and yet Tarquin was 
expelled by the city for his wrong-doing, and 
because of one man’s insolence the power which had 
founded Rome and descended from father to son was 
overthrown. Again, what institution at Rome is so 
holy and venerable as that of the virgins who tend 
and watch the undying fire? And yet if one of these 
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breaks her vows, she is buried alive ; for when they 
sin against the gods, they do not preserve that invio- 
lable character which is given them for their service 
to the gods. Therefore it is not just that a tribune 
who wrongs the people should retain that inviolable 
character which is given him for service to the people, 
since he is destroying the very power which is the 
source of his own power. And surely, if it is right 
for him to be made tribune by a majority of the 
votes of the tribes, it must be even more right for 
him to be deprived of his tribuneship by a unanimous 
vote. And again, nothing is so sacred and inviolate 
as objects consecrated to the gods; and yet no one 
has hindered the people from using such objects, or 
moving them, or changing their position in such 
manner as may be desired. It is therefore permis- 
sible for the people to transfer the tribunate also, 
as a consecrated thing, from one man to another. 
And that the office is not inviolable or irremovable 
is plain from the fact that many times men holding 
it resign it under oath of disability, and of their 
own accord beg to be relieved of it.” 

XVI. Such were the chief points in the justifica- 
tion of his course which Tiberius made. And now 
his friends, observing the threats and the hostile 
combination against him, thought that he ought to 
be made tribune again for the following year. Once 
more, therefore, Tiberius sought to win the favour of 
the multitude by fresh laws, reducing the time of 
military service, granting appeal to the people from 
the verdicts of the judges, adding to the judges, who at 
that time were composed of senators only, an equal 
number from the equestrian order, and in every way 
at length trying to maim the power of the senate 
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from motives of anger and contentiousness rather 
than from calculations of justice and the public good. 
And when, as the voting was going on, the friends 
of Tiberius perceived that their opponents were 
getting the better of the contest, since all the people 
were not present, in the first place they resorted to 
abuse of his fellow tribunes, and so protracted the 
time; next, they dismissed the assembly, and ordered 
that it should convene on the following day. Then 
Tiberius, going down into the forum, at first suppli- 
cated the citizens ina humble manner and with tears 
in his eyes; next, he declared he was afraid that his 
enemies would break into his house by night and kill 
him, and thereby so wrought upon his hearers that 
great numbers of them took up their station about 
his house and spent the night there on guard. 

XVII. At break of day there came to the house 
the man who brought the birds with which auspices 
are taken, and threw food before them. But the 
birds would not come out of the cage, with the 
exception of one, though the keeper shook the cage 
right hard ; and even the one that came out would 
not touch the food, but raised its left wing, stretched 
out its leg, and then ran back into the cage. This 
reminded Tiberius of an omen that had happened 
earlier. He had a helmet which he wore in battle, 
exceptionally adorned and splendid ; into this ser- 
pents crawled unnoticed, laid eggs there and 
hatched them out. For this reason Tiberius was al] 
the more disturbed by the signs from the birds. But 
nevertheless he set out, on learning that the people 
were assembled on the Capitol; and before he got 
out of the house, he stumbled against the threshold. 
The blow was so severe that the nail of his great toe 
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was broken and the blood ran out through his shoe. 
He had gone on but a little way when ravens were 
seen fighting on the roof of a house to his left hand ; 
and though there were many people, as was natural, 
passing by, a stone dislodged by one of the ravens fell 
at the foot of Tiberius himself. This caused even 
the boldest of his followers to pause; but Blossius of 
Cumae, who was present, said it would be a shame 
and a great disgrace if Tiberius, a son of Gracchus, a 
grandson of Scipio Africanus, and a champion of the 
Roman people, for fear of a raven should refuse to obey 
the summons of his fellow citizens; such shameful 
conduct, moreover, would not be made a mere matter 
of ridicule by his enemies, but they would decry him 
to the people as one who was at last giving himself 
the airs of a tyrant. At the same time also many of 
his friends on the Capitol came running to Tiberius 
with urgent appeals to hasten thither, since matters 
there were going well. And in fact things turned 
out splendidly for Tiberius at first; as soon as he 
came into view the crowd raised a friendly shout, and 
as he came up the hill they gave him a cordial wel- 
come and ranged themselves about him, that no 
stranger might approach. 

XVIII. But after Mucius began once more to sum- 
mon the tribes to the vote, none of the customary 
forms could be observed because of the disturbance 
that arose on the outskirts of the throng, where 
there was crowding back and forth between the 
friends of Tiberius and their opponents, who were 
striving to force their way in and mingle with the 
rest. Moreover, at this juncture Fulvius Flaccus, a 
senator, posted himself in a conspicuous place, and 
since it was impossible to make his voice heard so 
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far, indicated with his hand that he wished to 
tell Tiberius something meant for his ear alone. 
Tiberius ordered the crowd to part for Flavius, who 
made his way up to him with difficulty, and told him 
that at a session of the senate the party of the rich, 
since they could not prevail upon the consul to do 
' so, were purposing to kill Tiberius themselves, and 
for this purpose had under arms a multitude of their 
friends and slaves. 

XIX. Tiberius, accordingly, reported this to those 
who stood about him, and they at once girded up 
their togas, and breaking in pieces the spear-shafts 
with which the officers keep back the crowd, distri- 
buted the fragments among themselves, that they 
might defend themselves against their assailants. 
Those who were farther off, however, wondered at 
what was going on and asked what it meant. Where- 
upon Tiberius put his hand to his head, making this 
visible sign that his life was in danger, since the 
questioners could not hear his voice. But his 
opponents, on seeing this, ran to the senate and told 
that body that Tiberius was asking for a crown; and 
that his putting his hand to his head was a sign having 
that meaning. All the senators, of course, were 
greatly disturbed, and Nasica demanded that the 
consul should come to the rescue of the state and 
put down the tyrant. The consul replied with mild- 
ness that he would resort to no violence and would 
put no citizen to death without a trial; if, however, 
the people, under persuasion or compulsion from 
Tiberius, should vote anything that was unlawful, 
he would not regard this vote as binding. There- 
upon Nasica sprang to his feet and said: “Since, 
then, the chief magistrate betrays the state, do ye 
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who wish to succour the laws follow me.” With 
these words he covered his head with the skirt of his 
toga and set out for the Capitol. All the senators 
who followed him wrapped their togas about their 
left arms and pushed aside those who stood in their 
path, no man opposing them, in view of their dignity, 
but all taking to flight and trampling upon one 
another. 

Now, the attendants of the senators carried clubs 
and staves which they had brought from home; but 
the senators themselves seized the fragments and 
legs of the benches that were shattered by the crowd 
in its flight, and went up against Tiberius, at the 
same time smiting those who were drawn up to protect 
him. Of these there was a rout and a slaughter; 
and as Tiberius himself turned to fly, someone laid 
hold of his garments. So he let his toga go and fled 
in his tunic. But he stumbled and fell to the ground 
among some bodies that lay in front of him. As he 
strove to rise to his feet, he received his first blow, 
as everybody admits, from Publius Satyreius, one of 
his colleagues, who smote him on the head with the 
leg of a bench; to the second blow claim was made 
by Lucius Rufus, who plumed himself upon it as upon 
some noble deed. And of the rest more than three 
hundred were slain by blows from sticks and stones, 
but not one by the sword. 

XX. This is said to have been the first sedition at 
Rome, since the abolition of royal power, to end in 
bloodshed and the death of citizens ; the rest, though 
neither trifling nor raised for trifling objects, were 
settled by mutual concessions, the nobles yielding 
from fear of the multitude, and the people out of 
respect for the senate. And it was thought that even 
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on this occasion Tiberius would have given way 
without difficulty had persuasion been brought to 
bear upon him, and would have yielded still more 
easily if his assailants had not resorted to wounds 
and bloodshed; for his adherents numbered not 
more than three thousand. But the combination 
against him would seem to have arisen from the 
hatred and anger of the rich rather than from the 
pretexts which they alleged; and there is strong 
proof of this in their lawless and savage treatment of 
his dead body. For they would not listen to his 
brother’s request that he might take up the body 
and bury it by night, but threw it into the river 
along with the other dead. Nor was this all; they 
banished some of his friends without a trial and 
others they arrested and put to death. Among 
these Diophanes the rhetorician also perished. A 
certain Caius Villius they shut up in a cage, and then 
put in vipers and serpents, and in this way killed him. 
Blossius of Cumae was brought before the consuls, 
and when he was asked about what had passed, he 
admitted that he had done everything at the bidding 
of Tiberius. Then Nasica said to him, “ What, then, 
if Tiberius had ordered thee to set fire to the Capitol? ”’ 
Blossius at first replied that Tiberius would not have 
given such an order; but when the same question 
was put to him often and by many persons, he said: 
‘Tf such a man as Tiberius had ordered such a thing, 
it would also have been right for me to do it; for 
Tiberius would not have given such an order if it had 
not been for the interest of the people.” ! Well, then, 
Blossius was acquitted, and afterwards went to 


1 For the story of Blossius, cf. Cicero, Deam. 11. 37; 
Valerius Maximus, iv. 7. 1. 
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Aristonicus! in Asia, and when the cause of Aristo- 
nicus was lost, slew himself. 

XXI. But the senate, trying to conciliate the 
people now that matters had gone so far, no longer 
opposed the distribution of the public land, and 
proposed that the people should elect a commissioner 
in place of Tiberius. So they took a ballot and 
elected Publius Crassus, who was a relative of 
Gracchus; for his daughter Licinia was the wife of 
Caius Gracchus. And yet Cornelius Nepos? says 
that it was not the daughter of Crassus, but of the 
Brutus who triumphed over the Lusitanians, whom 
Caius married; the majority of writers, however, 
state the matter as I have done. Moreover, since the 
people felt bitterly over the death of Tiberius and 
were clearly awaiting an opportunity for revenge, 
and since Nasica was already threatened with prose- 
cutions, the senate, fearing for his safety, voted to 
send him to Asia, although it had no need of him 
there. For when people met Nasica, they did not 
try to hide their hatred of him, but grew savage and 
cried out upon him wherever he chanced to be, calling 
him an accursed man and a tyrant, who had defiled 
with the murder of an inviolable and sacred person the 
holiest and most awe-inspiring of the city’s sanctu- 
aries. And so Nasica stealthily left Italy, although he 
was bound there by the most important and sacred 
functions ; for he was pontifex maximus. He roamed 
and wandered about in foreign lands ignominiously, 
and after a short time ended his life at Pergamum. 
Now, it is no wonder that the people so much hated 


1 The pretender to the throne of Attalus Philometor (xiv. 1). 
He was defeated and taken prisoner by the Romans in 130 B.c. 
2 In a lost biography. 
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Nasica, when even Scipio Africanus, than whom no one 
would seem to have been more justly or more deeply 
loved by the Romans, came within a little of forfeiting 
and losing the popular favour because, to begin with, 
at Numantia, when he learned of the death of 
Tiberius, he recited in a loud voice the verse of 
Homer !:— 

“So perish also all others who on such wickedness 

venture, 


and because, in the second place, when Caius and 
Fulvius asked him in an assembly of the people 
what he thought about the death of Tiberius, 
he made a reply which showed his dislike of the 
measures advocated by him. Consequently the 
people began to interrupt him as he was speaking, 
a thing which they had never done before, and Scipio 
himself was thereby led on to abuse the people. Of 
these matters I have written Mlcumetaauany, in my 
Life of Scipio.? 


CAIUS GRACCHUS 


I. Caius Gracchus, at first, either because he 
feared his enemies, or because he wished to bring 
odium upon them, withdrew from the forum and 
lived quietly by himself, like one who was humbled 
for the present and for the future intended to live 
the same inactive life, so that some were actually 
led to denounce him for disliking and repudiating 
his brother’s political measures. And he was also 


1 Odyssey, i. 47 (Athena, of Aegisthus). 


* One of the lost biographies. 
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quite a stripling, for he was nine years younger than 
his brother, and Tiberius was not yet thirty when he 
died. But as time went on he gradually showed a 
disposition that was averse to idleness, effeminacy, 
wine-bibbing, and money-making ; and by preparing 
his oratory to waft him as on swift pinions to public 
life, he made it clear that he was not going to 
remain quiet; and in defending Vettius, a friend of 
his who was under prosecution, he had the people 
about him inspired and frantic with sympathetic 
delight, and made the other orators appear to be no 
better than children. Once more, therefore, the 
nobles began to be alarmed, and there was much 
talk among them about not permitting Caius to be 
made tribune. 

By accident, however, it happened that the lot tell 
on him to go to Sardinia as quaestor for Orestes the 
consul.! This gave pleasure to his enemies, and did 
not annoy Caius. For he was fond of war, and quite 
as well trained for military service as for pleading in 
the courts. Moreover, he still shrank from public 
life and the rostra, but was unable to resist the calls 
to this career which came from the people and his 
friends. He was therefore altogether satisfied with 
this opportunity of leaving the city. And yetastrong 
opinion prevails that he was a demagogue pure and 
simple, and far more eager than Tiberius to win the 
favour of the multitude. But this is not the truth; 
nay, it would appear that he was led by a certain 
necessity rather than by his own choice to engage in 
public matters. And Cicero the orator also relates ? 
that Caius declined all office and had chosen to live a 
quiet life, but that his brother appeared to him in a 
dream and addressed him, saying: ‘‘ Why, pray, dost 

1 In 126 B.c. ? De dir, i. 26, 56. 199 
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thou hesitate, Caius? There is no escape; one life 
is fated for us both, and one death, as champions of 
the people.” 

II. After reaching Sardinia, then, Caius gave proof 
of every excellence, and far surpassed all the other 
young men in conflicts with the enemy, in just 
dealings with the subject peoples, and in the good 
will and respect which he showed towards his 
commander, while in self-restraint, frugality, and 
industry, he excelled even his elders. The winter in 
Sardinia proved to be rigorous and unhealthy, and 
the Roman commander made a requisition upon the 
cities of clothing for his soldiers, whereupon the cities 
sent to Rome and begged to be relieved from the 
exaction. The senate granted their petition and 
ordered the commander tw get clothing for his soldiers 
in some other way. The commander was at a loss 
what to do, and the soldiers were suffering ; so Caius 
made a circuit of the cities and induced them of their 
own free will to send clothing and other assistance to 
the Romans. This was reported to Rome, where it 
was thought to be a prelude to a struggle for popular 
favour, and gave fresh concern to the senate. So, to 
begin with, when ambassadors of King Micipsa came 
from Africa, and announced that out of regard for 
Caius Gracchus the king had sent grain to the Roman 
commander in Sardinia, the senators were displeased 
and turned them away. In the second place, they 
passed a decree that fresh troops should be sent to 
relieve the soldiers in Sardinia, but that Orestes 
should remain, with the idea that, Caius also would 
remain with him by virtue of his office. But Caius, 
when this came to his ears, straightway sailed off in 
a passion, and his unexpected appearance in Rome 
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not only was censured by his enemies, but also made 
the people think it strange that he, quaestor as he 
was,. had left his post before his commander. 
However, when he was denounced before the censors, 
he begged leave to speak, and wrought such a change 
in the opinions of his hearers that he left the court 
with the reputation of having been most grossly 
wronged. For he said that he had served in the 
army twelve years, although other men were required 
to serve there only ten, and that he had continued to 
serve as quaestor under his commander for more then 
two years, although the law permitted him to come 
back after a year. He was the only man in the army, 
he said, who had entered the campaign with a full 
purse and left it with an empty one; the rest had 
drunk up the wine which they took into Sardinia, 
and had come back to Rome with their wine-jars full 
of gold and silver. 

III. After this, other fresh charges and indictments 
were brought against him, on the ground that he had 
caused the allies to revolt and had been privy to the 
conspiracy at Fregellae,! information of which was 
brought to Rome. But he cleared himself of all 
suspicion, and having established his entire innocence, 
immediately began a canvass for the tribuneship. All 
the men of note, without exception, were opposed to 
him, but so great a throng poured into the city from 
the country and took part in the elections that many 
could not be housed, and since the Campus Martius 
could not accommodate the multitude, they gave in 
their voices from the house-tops and tilings. So far, 
however, did the nobility prevail against the people 
and disappoint the hopes of Caius that he was not 


' Fregellae revolted, and was destroyed in 125 B.c. 
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returned first, as he expected, but fourth. But after 
entering upon his office! he was at once first of all 
the tribunes, since he had an incomparable power in 
oratory, and his affliction gave him great boldness of 
speech in bewailing the fate of his brother. For to 
this subject he would bring the people round on 
every pretext, reminding them of what had happened 
in the case of Tiberius, and contrasting the conduct 
of their ancestors, who went to war with the people 
of Falerii on behalf of Genucius, a tribune whom they 
had insulted, and condemned Caius Veturius to death 
because he was the only man who would not make 
way for a tribune passing through the forum. “ But 
before your eyes,” he said, “ these men beat Tiberius 
to death with clubs, and his dead body was dragged 
from the Capitol through the midst of the city to be 
thrown into the Tiber; moreover, those of his friends 
who were caught were put to death without trial. 
And yet it is ancient usage among us that if anyone 
who is arraigned on a capital charge does not answer 
to his summons, a trumpeter shall go to the door of 
this man’s house in the morning and summon him 
forth by sound of trumpet, and until this has been 
done the judges shall not vote on his case. So 
careful and guarded were the men of old in capital 
cases.” 

IV. Having first stirred up the people with such 
words as these (and he had a very loud voice, and 
was most vigorous in his speaking), he introduced 
two laws, one providing that if the people had 
deprived any magistrate of his office, such magistrate 
should not be allowed to hold office a second time ; 


1 For the year 123 B.c., ten years after Tiberius had 
entered upon the same office. : 
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and another providing that if any magistrate had 
banished a citizen without trial, such magistrate 
should be liable to public prosecution. Of these laws, 
one had the direct effect of branding with infamy 
Marcus Octavius, who had been deposed from the 
tribunate by Tiberius; and by the other Popillius 
was affected, for as praetor he had banished the 
friends of Tiberius. Popillius, indeed, without 
standing his trial, fled out of Italy; but the other law 
was withdrawn by Caius himself, who said that he 
spared Octavius at the request of his mother Cornelia. 
The people were pleased at this and gave their 
consent, honouring Cornelia no less on account of her 
sons than because of her father; indeed, in after 
times they erected a bronze statue of her, bearing 
the inscription : “Cornelia, Mother of the Gracchi.” 
There are on record also many things which Caius said 
about her in the coarse style of forensic speech, when 
he was attacking one of his enemies: “ What,” said 
he, “dost thou abuse Cornelia, who gave birth to 
Tiberius? ’’ And since the one who had uttered the 
abuse was charged with effeminate practices, “ With 
what effrontery,’ said Caius, “canst thou compare 
thyself with Cornelia? Hast thou borne such children 
as she did? And verily all Rome knows that she 
refrained from commerce with men longer than thou 
hast, though thou art a man.” Such was the bitter- 
ness of his language, and many similar examples can 
be taken from his writings. 

V. Of the laws which he proposed by way of 
gratifying the people and overthrowing the senate, 
one was agrarian, and divided the public land among 
the poor citizens ; another was military, and ordained 
that clothing should be furnished to the soldiers at 
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the public cost, that nothing should be deducted 
from their pay to meet this charge, and that no one 
under seventeen should be enrolled as a soldier ; 
another concerned the allies, and gave the Italians 
equal suffrage rights with Roman citizens ; another 
related to the supplies of grain, and lowered the 
market price tothe poor ; and another dealt with the 
appointment of judges. This last law most of all 
curtailed the power of the senators; for they alone 
could serve as judges in criminal cases, and this 
privilege made them formidable both to the common 
people and to the equestrian order. The law of 
Gracchus, however, added to the membership of the 
senate, which was three hundred, three hundred men 
from the equestrian order, and made service as judges 
a prerogative of the whole six hundred. In his efforts 
to carry this law Caius is said to have shown 
remarkable earnestness in many ways, and especially 
in this, that whereas all popular orators betore him 
had turned their faces towards the senate and that 
part of the forum called the “ comitium,” he now set 
anew example by turning towards the other part of 
the forum as he harangued the people, and continued 
to do this from that time on, thus by a slight deviation 
and change of attitude stirring up a great question, 
and to a certain extent changing the constitution 
from an aristocratic to a democratic form; for his 
implication was that speakers ought to address 
themselves to the people, and not to the senate. 

VI. The people not only adopted this law, but 
also entrusted to its author the selection of the 
judges who were to come from the equestrian order, 
so that he found himself invested with something 
like monarchical power, and even the senate 
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consented to follow his counsel. But when he 
counselled them, it was always in support of measures 
befitting their body; as, for instance, the very 
equitable and honourable decree concerning the 
grain which Fabius the pro-praetor sent to the city 
from Spain. Caius induced the Senate to sell the 
grain and send the money back to the cities of 
Spain, and further, to censure Fabius for making 
his government of the province intolerably burden- 
some to its inhabitants. This decree brought 
Caius great reputation as well as popularity in the 
provinces. 

He also introduced bills for sending out colonies, 
for constructing roads, and for establishing public 
granaries, making himself director and manager of 
all these undertakings, and showing no weariness in 
the execution of all these different and great enter- 
prises ; nay, he actually carried out each one of them 
with an astonishing speed and power of application, 
as if it were his sole business, so that even those who 
greatly hated and feared him were struck with 
amazement at the powers of achievement and 
accomplishment which marked all that hedid. And 
as for the multitude, they were astonished at the 
very sight, when they beheld him closely attended 
by a throng of contractors, artificers, ambassadors, 
magistrates, soldiers, and literary men, with all of 
whom he was on easy terms, preserving his dignity 
while showing kindliness, and rendering properly to 
every man the courtesy which was due from him, 
whereby he set in the light of malignant slanderers 
those who stigmatised him as threatening or utterly 
arrogant or violent. Thus he was a more skilful 
popular leader in his private intercourse with men 
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and in his business transactions than in his speeches 
from the rostra. 

VII. But he busied himself most earnestly with 
the construction of roads, laying stress upon utility, 
as well as upon that which conduced to grace and 
beauty. For his roads were carried straight through 
the country without deviation, and had pavements of 
quarried stone, and substructures of tight-rammed 
masses of sand. Depressions were filled up, all inter- 
secting torrents or ravines were bridged over, and 
both sides of the roads were of equal and correspond- 
ing height, so that the work had everywhere an 
even and beautiful appearance. In addition to all this, 
he measured off every road by miles (the Roman mile 
falls a little short of eight furlongs) and planted 
stone pillars in the ground to mark the distances. 
Other stones, too, he placed at smaller intervals 
from one another on both sides of the road, in order 
that equestrians might be able to mount their horses 
from them and have no need of assistance. 

VIII. Since the people extolled him for all these 
services and were ready to show him any token what- 
soever of their good will, he said to them once in a 
public harangue that he was going to ask a favour of 
them, which, if granted, he should value supremely, 
but if it were refused, he should find no fault with 
them. This utterance was thought to be a request 
for a consulship, and led everybody to expect that he 
would sue for a consulship and a tribuneship at the 
same time. But when the consular elections were at 
hand and everybody was on the tip-toe of expecta- 
tion, he was seen leading Caius Fannius down into 
the Campus Martius and joining in the canvass for 
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him along with his friends. This turned the tide 
strongly in favour of Fannius. So Fannius was 
elected consul, and Caius tribune for the second 
time, though he was not a candidate and did not 
canvass for the office; but the people were eager to 
have it so. 

However, he soon saw that the senate was hostile 
to him out and out, and that the good will of Fannius 
towards him had lost its edge, and therefore again 
began to attach the multitude to himself by other laws, 
proposing to send colonies to Tarentum and Capua, 
and inviting the Latins to a participation in the Roman 
franchise. But the senate, fearing that Gracchus 
would become altogether invincible, made a new 
-and unusual attempt to divert the people from him ; 
they vied with him, that is, in courting the favour 
of the people, and granted their wishes contrary 
to the best interests of the state. For one of the 
colleagues of Caius was Livius Drusus, a man who was 
not inferior to any Roman either in birth or rearing, 
while in character, eloquence, and wealth he could 
vie with those who were most honoured and influen- 
tial in consequence of these advantages. To this 
man, accordingly, the nobles had recourse, and 
invited him to attack Caius and league himself with 
them against him, not resorting to violence or coming 
into collision with the people, but administering his 
office to please them and making them concessions 
where it would have been honourable to incur their 
hatred. 

IX. Livius, accordingly, put his influence as tribune 
at the service of the senate to this end, and drew up 
laws which aimed at what was neither honourable 
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nor advantageous; nay, he had the emulous eager- 
ness of the rival demagogues of comedy to achieve 
one thing, namely, to surpass Caius in pleasing and 
gratifying the people.t In this way the senate 
showed most plainly that it was not displeased with 
the public measures of Caius, but rather was desirous 
by all means to humble or destroy the man himself. 
For when Caius proposed to found two colonies, and 
these composed of the most respectable citizens, 
they accused him of truckling to the people; but 
when Livius proposed to found twelve, and to send 
out to each of them three thousand of the needy 
citizens, they supported him. With Caius, because 
he distributed public land among the poor for which 
every man of them was required to pay a rental into 
the public treasury, they were angry, alleging that 
he was seeking thereby to win favour with the 
multitude ; but Livius met with their approval when 
he proposed to relieve the tenants even from this 
rental. And further, when Caius proposed to bestow 
upon the Latins equal rights of suffrage, he gave 
offence ; but when Livius brought in a bill forbidding 
that any Latin should be chastised with rods even 
during military service, he had the senate’s support. 
And indeed Livius himself, in his public harangues, 
always said that he introduced these measures on the 
authority of the senate, which desired to help the 
common people; and this in fact was the only advan- 
tage which resulted from his political measures. For 
the peopie became more amicably disposed towards 
the senate; and whereas before this they had sus- 
pected and hated the nobles, Livius softened and 


' An allusion to the rival demagogues in the Knights of 
Aristophanes. 
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dissipated their remembrance of past grievances and 
their bitter feelings by alleging that it was the 
sanction of the nobles which had induced him to 
enter upon his course of conciliating the people and 
gratifying the wishes of the many. 

X. But the strongest proof that Livius was well 
disposed towards the people and honest, lay in the 
fact that he never appeared to propose anything for 
himself or in his own interests. For he moved to 
send out other men as managers of his colonies, and 
would have no hand in the expenditure of moneys, 
whereas Caius had assigned to himself most of such 
functions and the most important of them. And 
now Rubrius, one of his colleagues in the tribuneship, 
brought in a bill for the founding of a colony on the 
site of Carthage, which had been destroyed by 
Scipio, and Caius, upon whom the lot fell, sailed off 
to Africa as superintendent of the foundation. In 
his absence, therefore, Livius made all the more 
headway against him, stealing into the good graces 
of the people and attaching them to himself, particu- 
larly by his calumniations of Fulvius. This Fulvius 
was a friend of Caius, and had been chosen a 
commissioner with him for the distribution of the 
public land ; but he was a turbulent fellow, and was 
hated outright by the senators. Other men also sus- 
pected him of stirring up trouble with the allies and 
of secretly inciting the Italians to revolt. These 
things were said against him without proof or inves- 
tigation, but Fulvius himself brought them into 
greater credence by a policy which was unsound and 
revolutionary. This more than anything else was the 
undoing of Caius, who came in for a share of the 
hatred against Fulvius. And when Scipio Africanus 
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died without any apparent cause, and certain marks 
of violence and blows were thought to be in evidence 
all over his dead body, as I have written in his Life,} 
most of the consequent calumny fell upon Fulvius, 
who was Scipio’s enemy, and had abused him that 
day from the rostra, but suspicion attached itself also 
to Caius. And a deed so monstrous, and perpetrated 
upon a man who was the foremost and greatest 
Roman, went unpunished, nay, was not even so much 
as probed; for the multitude were opposed to any 
judicial enquiry and thwarted it, because they feared 
that Caius might be implicated in the charge if the 
murder were investigated. However, this had hap- 
pened at an earlier time.? 

XI. In Africa, moreover, in connection with the 
planting of a colony on the site of Carthage, to 
which colony Caius gave the name Junonia (that is 
to say, in Greek, Heraea), there are said to have 
been many prohibitory signs from the gods. For the 
leading standard was caught by a gust of wind, and 
though the bearer clung to it with all his might, it 
was broken into pieces; the sacrificial victims lying 
on the altars were scattered by a hurricane and dis- 
persed beyond the boundary-marks in the plan of the 
city, and the boundary-marks themselves were set 
- upon by wolves, who tore them up and carried them 
a long way off. Notwithstanding this, Caius settled 
and arranged everything in seventy days all told, 
and then returned to Rome, because he learned that 
Fulvius was being hard pressed by Drusus, and be- 
cause matters there required his presence. For 


1 See the Tiberius Gracchus, ad fin., and cf. the Romulus, 
XXvii. 4 f. 
2 In 129 B.c., six years before Caius became tribune. 
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Lucius Opimius, a man of oligarchical principles 
and influential in the senate, who had previously 
failed in a candidacy for the consulship (when Caius 
had brought forward Fannius and supported his can- 
vas for the office),! now had the aid and assistance 
of many, and it was expected that he would be con- 
sul, and that as consul he would try to put down 
Caius, whose influence was already somewhat on the 
wane, and with whose peculiar measures the people 
had become sated, because the leaders who courted 
their favour were many and the senate readily 
yielded to them. 

XII. On returning to Rome, in the first place 
Caius changed his residence from the Palatine hill 
to the region adjoining the forum, which he thought 
more democratic, since most of the poor and lowly 
had come to live there; in the next place, he pro- 
mulgated the rest of his laws, intending to get the 
people’s vote upon them. But when a throng came 
together from all parts of Italy for his support, the 
senate prevailed upon the consul Fannius to drive out 
of the city all who were not Romans. Accordingly, 
a strange and unusual proclamation was made, to the 
effect that none of the allies and friends of Rome 
should appear in the city during those days; where- 
upon Caius published a counter edict in which he de- 
nounced the consul, and promised the allies his sup- 
port, in case they should remain there. He did not, 
however, give them his support, but when he saw one 
of his comrades and guest-friends dragged off by the 
lictors of Fannius, he passed by without giving him 
any help, either because he feared to give a proof 
that his power was already on the decline, or because 


1 See chapter viii. 2. 
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he was unwilling, as he said, by his own acts to 
afford his enemies the occasions which they sought 
for a conflict at close quarters. 

Moreover, it chanced that he had incurred the 
anger of his colleagues in office, and for the follow- 
ing reason. The people were going to enjoy an 
exhibition of gladiators in the forum, and most of 
the magistrates had constructed seats for the show 
round about, and were offering them for hire. Caius 
ordered them to take down these seats, in order 
that the poor might be able to enjoy the spectacle 
from those places without paying hire. But since 
no one paid any attention to his command, he waited 
till the night before the spectacle, and then, taking 
all the workmen whom he had under his orders in 
public contracts, he pulled down the seats, and when 
day came he had the place all clear for the people. 
For this proceeding the populace thought him a 
man, but his colleagues were annoyed and thought 
him reckless and violent. It was believed also that 
this conduct cost him his election to the tribunate 
for the third time, since, although he got a majority 
of the votes, his colleagues were unjust and fraudu- 
lent in their proclamation and returns. This, how- 
ever, wasdisputed. But he took his failure overmuch 
to heart, and what is more, when his enemies were 
exulting over him, he told them, it is said, with more 
boldness than was fitting, that they were laughing 
with sardonic laughter, and were not aware of the 
great darkness that enveloped them in consequence 
of his public measures.! 


1 Blass compares the laughter of the doomed suitors in 
Odyssey, xx. 346 ff.—the fatuous smile of men whose fate is 
sealed, though they are unaware of it. 
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XIII. The enemies of Caius also eflected the 
election of Opimius as consul, and then proceeded to 
revoke many of the laws which Caius had secured and 
to meddle with the organization of the colony at 
Carthage. ‘This was by way of irritating Caius, that 
he might furnish ground for resentment, and so be 
got rid of. At first he endured all this patiently, but 
at last, under the instigations of his friends, and 
especially of Fulvius, he set out to gather a fresh body 
of partisans for opposition to the consul. Here, we 
are told, his mother also took active part in his 
seditious measures, by secretly hiring from foreign 
parts and sending to Rome men who were ostensibly 
reapers; for to this matter there are said to have 
been obscure allusions in her letters! to her son. 
Others, however, say that Cornelia was very much 
displeased with these activities of her son. 

Be that as it may, on the day when Opimius and 
his supporters were going to annul the laws, the 
Capitol had been occupied by both factions since 
earliest morning, and after the consul had offered 
sacrifice, one of his servants, Quintus Antyllius, as he 
was carrying from one place to another the entrails 
of the victims, said to the partisans of Fulvius: 
“Make way for honest citizens, ye rascals! ’’ Some 
say, too, that along with this speech Antyllius bared 
his arm and waved it with an insulting gesture. At 
any rate he was killed at once and on the spot, stabbed 
with large writing styles said to have been made for 
just such apurpose. The multitude were completely 
confused by the murder, but it produced an opposite 
state of mind inthe leaders of the two factions. 
Caius was distressed, and upbraided his followers for 


1 Cf. Cicero, Brutus, 58, 211. - 
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having given their enemies ground for accusing them 
which had long been desired ; but Opimius, as though 
he had got something for which he was waiting, was 
elated, and urged the people on to vengeance. 

XIV. A shower of rain fell just then, and the 
assembly was dissolved ; but early next morning the 
consul called the senate together indoors and pro- 
ceeded to transact business, while others placed the 
body of Antyllius without covering upon a bier, and 
carried it, as they had agreed to do, through the forum 
and past the senate-house, with wailings and lament- 
ations. Opimius knew what was going on, but pre- 
tended to be surprised, so that even the senators went 
out into the forum. After the bier had been set down 
in the midst of the throng, the senators began to in- 
veigh against what they called a heinous and mons- 
trous crime, but the people were moved to hatred and 
abuse of the oligarchs, who, they said, after murder- 
ing Tiberius Gracchus on the Capitol with their own 
hands, tribune that he was, had actually flung away 
his dead body besides; whereas Antyllius,a mere 
servant, who perhaps had suffered more than he 
deserved, but was himself chiefly to blame for it, had 
been laid out in the forum, and was surrounded by the 
Roman senate, which shed tears and shared in the 
obsequies of a hireling fellow, to the end that the sole 
remaining champion of the people might be done 
away with. Then the senators went back into the 
senate-house, where they formally enjoined upon the 
consul Opimius to save the city as best he could,! 
and to put down the tyrants. 

The consul therefore ordered the senators to take 


1 The formal decree of martial law: consul videret ne quid 
respublica detrimenti caperet (Cicero, In Cat. i. 2, 4). 
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up arms, and every member of the equestrian order 
was notified to bring next morning two servants fully 
armed; Fulvius, on the other hand, made counter 
preparations and got together a rabble, but Caius, as 
he left the forum, stopped in front of his father’s 
statue, gazed at it for a long time without uttering a 
word, then burst into tears, and with a groan departed. 
Many of those who saw this were moved to pity 
Caius; they reproached themselves for abandoning 
and betraying him, and went to his house, and spent 
the night at his door, though not inthe same manner 
_ as those who were guarding Fulvius. For these 
passed the whole time in noise and shouting, drink- 
ing, and boasting of what they would do, Fulvius him- 
self being the first to get drunk, and saying and 
doing much that was unseemly for a man of his years ; 
but the followers of Caius, feeling that they faced a 
public calamity, kept quiet and were full of concern: 
for the future, and passed the night sleeping and 
keeping watch by turns. 

XV. When day came, Fulvius was with difficulty 
roused from his drunken sleep by his partisans, who 
- armed themselves with the spoils of war about his 
house, which he had taken after a victory over the 
Gauls during his consulship, and with much threaten- 
ing and shouting went to seize the Aventine hill. 
Caius, on the other hand, was unwilling to arm him- 
self, but went forth in his toga, as though on his way 
tothe forum, with only a short dagger on his person. 
As he was going out at the door, his wife threw her- 
self in his way, and with one arm round her husband 
and the other round their little son, said: ‘‘ Not to 
the rostra,O Caius, do I now send thee forth, as 
formerly, to serve as tribune and law-giver, nor yet to 
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a glorious war, where, shouldst thou die (and all men 
must die), thou wouldst at all events leave me an 
honoured sorrow ; but thou art exposing thyself to 
the murderers of Tiberius, and thou doest well to go 
unarmed, that thou mayest suffer rather than inflict 
wrong; but thy death will do the state no good. 
The worst has at last prevailed ; by violence and the 
sword men’s controversies are now decided. If thy 
brother had only fallen at Numantia, his dead body 
would have been given back to us by terms of truce ; | 
but as it is, perhaps I too shall have to supplicate 
some river or sea to reveal to me at last thy body in 
its keeping. Why, pray, should men longer put faith 
in laws or gods, after the murder of Tiberius?”’ 
While Licinnia was thus lamenting, Caius gently freed 
himself from her embrace and went away without a 
word, accompanied by his friends. Licinnia eagerly 
sought to clutch his robe, but sank to the ground and 
lay there a long time speechless, until her servants 
lifted her up unconscious and carried her away to the 
house of her brother Crassus. 

XVI. Whenall were assembled together, Fulvius, 
yielding to the advice of Caius, sent the younger of 
his sons with a herald’s wand into the forum. The 
young man was very fair to look upon ; and now, in a 
decorous attitude, modestly, and with tears in his eyes, 
he addressed conciliatory words to the consul and the 
senate. Most of his audience, then, were not disin- 
clined to accept his terms of peace; but Opimius 
declared that the petitioners ought not to try to per- 
suade the senate by word of messenger ; they should 
rather come down and surrender themselves for trial, 
like citizens amenable to the laws, and then beg for 
mercy ; he also told the young man plainly to come 
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back again on these terms or not come back at all. 
Caius, accordingly, as we are told, was willing to come 
and try to persuade the senate; but no one else 
agreed with him, and so Fulvius sent his son again to 
plead in their behalf as before. But Opimius, who 
was eager to join battle, at once seized the youth and 
put him under guard, and then advanced on the party 
of Fulvius with numerous men-at-arms and Cretan 
archers. And it was the archers who, by discharging 
their arrows and wounding their opponents, were most 
instrumental in throwing them into confusion. After 
the rout had taken place, Fulvius fled for refuge into 
an unused bath, where he was shortly discovered and 
slain, together with his elder son. Caius, however, 
was not seen to take any part in the battle, but in 
great displeasure at what was happening he withdrew 
into the temple of Diana. There he was minded to 
make away with himself, but was prevented by his 
most trusty companions, Pomponius and Licinius ; for 
they were at hand, and took away his sword, and 
urged him to flight again. Then, indeed, as we are 
told, he sank upon his knees, and with hands 
outstretched towards the goddess prayed that the 
Roman people, in requital for their great ingratitude 
and treachery, might never cease to be in servitude ; 
for most of them were manifestly changing sides, now 
that proclamation of immunity had been made. 
XVII. So then, as Caius fled, his foes pressed hard 
upon him and were overtaking him at the wooden 
bridge over the Tiber, but his two friends bade him 
go on, while they themselves withstood his pursuers, 
and, fighting there at the head of the bridge, would 
suffer noman to pass, untilthey were killed. Caius 
had with him in his flight a single servant, by name 
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Philocrates; and though all the spectators, as at a race, 
urged Caius on to greater speed, not a man came to 
his aid, or even consented to furnish him with a horse 
when he asked for one, for his pursuers were pressing 
close upon him. He barely succeeded in escaping 
into a sacred grove of the Furies, and there fell by 
the hand of Philocrates, who then slew himself upon 
his master. According to some writers, however, 
both were taken alive by the enemy, and because the 
servant had thrown his arms about his master, no one 
was able to strike the master until the slave had first 
been dispatched by the blows of many. Someone 
cut off the head of Caius, we are told, and was carry- 
ing it along, but was robbed of it by a certain friend 
of Opimius, Septimuleius ; for proclamation had been 
made at the beginning of the battle that an equal 
weight of gold would be paid the men who brought 
the head of Caius or Fulvius. So Septimuleius stuck 
the head of Caius on a spear and brought it to Opim- 
ius, and when it was placed ina balance it weighed 
seventeen pounds and two thirds, since Septimuleius, 
besides showing himself to be a scoundrel, had also 
perpetrated a fraud; for he had taken out the brain 
and poured melted lead in its place. But those who 
brought the head of Fulvius were of the obscurer sort, 
and therefore got nothing. The bodies of Caius and 
Fulvius and of the other slain were thrown into the 
Tiber, and they numbered three thousand; their 
property was sold and the proceeds paid into the 
public treasury. Moreover, their wives were for- 
bidden to go into mourning, and Licinnia, the wife of 
Caius, was also deprived of her marriage portion. 
Most cruel of all, however, was the treatment of the 
younger son of F ulvius, who had neither lifted a hand 
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against the nobles nor been present at the fighting, 
but had come to effect a truce before the battle and 
had been arrested; after the battle he was slain. 
However, what vexed the peuple more than this or 
anything else was the erection of a temple of Concord 
by Opimius!; for it was felt that he was priding him- 
self and exulting and in a manner celebrating a 
triumph in view of all this slaughter of citizens. 
Therefore at night, beneath the inscription on the 
temple, somebody carved this verse :—“ A work of 
mad discord produces a temple of Concord.”’ 

XVIII. And yet this Opimius, who was the first 
consul to exercise the power of a dictator, and put to 
death without trial, besides three thousand other 
citizens, Caius Gracchus and Fulvius Flaccus, of whom 
one had been consul and had celebrated a triumph, 
while the other was the foremost man of his genera- 
tion in virtue and reputation—this Opimius could 
not keep his hands from fraud, but when he was sent 
as ambassador to Jugurtha the Numidian was bribed 
by him, and after being convicted most shamefully 
of corruption, he spent his old age in infamy, hated 
and abused by the people, a people which was humble 
and cowed at the time when the Gracchi fell, but 
soon afterwards showed how much it missed them 
and longed for them. For it had statues of the 
brothers made and set up in a conspicuous place, 
consecrated the places where they were slain, and 
brought thither offerings of all the first-fruits of the 
seasons, nay, more, many sacrificed and fell down 
before their statues every day, as though they were 
visiting the shrines of gods. 


XIX. And further, Cornelia is reported to have | 


1 Opimius restored the temple of Concord which had been 
built by Camillus (see the Camillus, xlii. 4). 239 
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borne all her misfortunes in a noble and mag- 
nanimous spirit, and to have said of the sacred places 
where her sons had been slain that they were tombs 
worthy of the dead which occupied them. She re- 
sided on the promontory called Misenum, and made 
no change in her customary way of living. She had 
many friends, and kept a good table that she might 
show hospitality, for she always had Greeks and 
other literary men about her, and all the reigning 
kings interchanged gifts with her. She was indeed 
very agreeable to her visitors and associates when 
she discoursed to them about the life and habits of 
her father Africanus, but most admirable when she 
spoke of her sons without grief or tears, and nar- 
rated their achievements and their fate to all en- 
quirers as if she were speaking of men of the early 
days of Rome. Some were therefore led to think 
that old age or the greatness of her sorrows had 
impaired her mind and made her insensible to her 
misfortunes, whereas, really, such persons themselves 
were insensible how much help in the banishment of 
grief mankind derives from a noble nature and from 
honourable birth and rearing, as well as of the fact 
that while Fortune often prevails over virtue when 
it endeavours to ward off evils, she cannot rob 
virtue of the power to endure those evils with calm 
assurance. 


AGIS AND CLEOMENES AND THE 
GRACCHI COMPARED 


I. Now that I have brought this story of the 
Gracchi also to an end, it remains for me to take a 
survey of all four lives in parallel. As for the Gracchi, 
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then, not even those who utterly revile and hate them 
on other grounds have ventured to deny that of all 
Romans they were best equipped by nature for the 
practice of virtue, and enjoyed a rearing and training 
which were preéminent; but Agis and Cleomenes 
would appear to have had even sturdier natural gifts 
than theirs, in so far as, though they did not receive 
a correct training, and were reared in those customs 
and ways of living by which their elders had long ago 
been corrupted, they nevertheless made themselves 
leaders in simplicity and self-restraint. And further, 
the Gracchi, at a time when Rome had her greatest 
and most splendid repute and an ardour for noble 
deeds, were prevented by a sense of shame from 
abandoning what was like an inheritance of virtue 
from ancestors near and remote ; Agis and Cleomenes, 
on the other hand, though they were sons of fathers 
who had adopted opposite principles to theirs, and 
found their country in a wretched plight and full of 
distempers, did not suffer these things to blunt the 
' edge of their zeal for what was noble. Moreover, the 
chief proof that the Gracchi scorned wealth and were 
superior to money lies in the fact that they kept 
themselves clear from unrighteous gains during their 
official and political life; whereas Agis would have 
been incensed to receive praise for not taking any- 
thing that was another's, since he freely gave to his 
fellow citizens his own property, which amounted to 
six hundred talents in ready money alone, to say 
nothing of other valuables. How great a baseness, 
then, would unlawful gain have been held to be by 
one in whose eyes even the lawful possession of more 
than another was rapacity ? 

II. Again, the enterprise and boldness of their 
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attempted reforms were certainly very different in 
magnitude. For in their political activities Caius had 
in view the construction of roads and the founding of 
cities, and the boldest of all the projects of the 
Romans were, in the case of Tiberius the recovery of 
the public lands, and in that of Caius the reconstitu- 
tion of the courts of justice by the addition of three 
hundred men from the equestrian order; whereas 
Agis and Cleomenes in their reforms, considering that 
the application of trifling and partial remedies and 
excisions to the disorders of the state was nothing 
more than cutting off a Hydra’s heads (as Plato says 1), 
tried to introduce into the constitution a change which 
was able to transform and get rid of all evils at once ; 
though perhaps it is more in accordance with the 
truth to say that they banished the change which 
had wrought all sorts of evils, by bringing back the 
state to its proper form and establishing it therein. 
Besides, this also can be said, that the policies of the 
Gracchi were opposed by the greatest Romans, 
whereas those which Agis instituted and Cleomenes 
consummated were based upon the fairest and most 
imposing precedents, namely, the ancient rhetras or 
unwritten laws concerning simplicity of life and 
equality of property, for which Lycurgus was voucher 
to them, and the Pythian Apolloto Lycurgus.2 But 
the most important consideration is that through the 
political activity of the Gracchi Rome made no 
advance in greatness, whereas, in consequence of the 
achievements of Cleomenes, within a short time 
Greece beheld Sparta mistress of the Peloponnesus 
and carrying on a struggle for the supremacy with 
those who then had the greatest power, the object of 


1 Republic, p. 426 e. 2 See the Lycurgus, xiii. 
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which struggle was to set Greece free from Illyrian 
and Gaulish troops and array her once more under 
descendants of Heracles, 

III. I. think, too, that the way in which the men 
died makes manifest a difference in their high ex- 
cellence. For the Gracchi fought against their fellow 
citizens, and then died as they sought to make their 
escape; but in the case of the Greeks, Agis would 
_not kill a single citizen, and therefore died what one 
might almost call a voluntary death, and Cleomenes, 
after setting out to avenge himself for insults and 
wrongs, found the occasion unfavourable and with a 
good courage slew himself. Butagain, when we take 
the opposite view of their relative merits, Agis 
displayed no deed worthy of a great commander, but 
was cut off untimely, and with the many honourable 
victories won by Cleomenes we can compare the 
capture of the wall at Carthage by Tiberius, which 
was no trifling deed, and his truce at Numantia, by 
which twenty thousand Roman soldiers who had no 
other hope of salvation were spared; and Caius, too, 
manifested great bravery in military service at home, 
and great bravery in Sardinia, so that the brothers 
might have vied successfully with the foremost Roman 
generals, had they not been cut off untimely. 

IV. In their civic activities, however, Agis would 
seem to have taken hold of things with too little 
spirit; he was baffled by Agesilaiis, and broke his 
promise to the citizens about the re-distribution 
of lands, and in a word abandoned and left un- 
finished the designs which he had deliberately 
formed and announced, owing to a lack of courage 
due to his youth. Cleomenes, on the contrary, 
undertook his change of the constitution with too 
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much rashness and violence, killing the ephors in 
unlawful fashion, when it would have been easier to 
win them over to his views or remove them by 
superior#ty in arms, just as he removed many others 
from the city. For a resort to the knife, except under 
extremest necessity, is not the mark either of a good 
physician or statesman, but in. both cases shows a 
lack of skill, and in the case of the statesman there 
is added both injustice and cruelty. Neither of 
the Gracchi, however, initiated civil slaughter, and 
Caius, we are told, would not resort to self-defence 
even when his life was threatened, but though he 
was a most brilliant soldier in the field, he showed 
himself most inactive in civil strife. For he went 
forth from his house unarmed and withdrew when the 
battle began, and in a word was seen to be more 
intent upon not doing any harm to others than 
upon not suffering harm himself. Therefore we must 
hold that the flight of the brothers was not a mark of 
cowardice, but of caution. For they were obliged 
either to yield to their assailants, or, in case they held 
their ground, to defend themselves actively against 
harm. 

V. Again, the greatest of the accusations against 
Tiberius is that he deposed his colleague from the 
tribuneship and canvassed for a second tribuneship 
himself; and as for Caius, the murder of Antyllius 
was unjustly and falsely attributed to him, for it 
happened contrary to his wishes and much to his dis- 
pleasure. But Cleomenes, not to mention again his 
slaughter of the ephors, set free all the slaves, and 
was king by himself in point of fact, though nomin- 
ally with another, after he had chosen his brother 
Eucleidas, a man from the same house, as his col- 
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league ; and he persuaded Archidamus, who belonged 
to the other house and should have been his colleague 
on the throne, to come back to Sparta from Messene, 
and upon his death, by not following up the murder, 
he fixed upon himself the blame for his taking off. 
And yet Lycurgus, whom he professed to imitate, 
voluntarily surrendered the royal power to Charillus 
his brother’s son, and because he feared lest, if the 
young man should die by another's hand, some blame 
might attach to himself, he wandered a long time in 
foreign parts, and would not come back until a son 
had been born to Charillus who should succeed to his 
office.1 However, with Lycurgus no other Greek is 
worthy to be compared; but that the political 
measures of Cleomenes were marked by greater in- 
novations and illegalities than those of the Gracchi, is 
evident. And indeed those who are inclined to crit- 
icize their characters accuse the two Greeks of having 
been from the outset over fond of power and strife, 
and the two Romans of having been by nature im- 
moderately ambitious, though their detractors could 
bring no other charge against them; nay, it was 
agreed that they were caught up by the fury of the 
contest with their opponents and by a passion contrary 
to their own natural bent, as by blasts of wind, and so 
let the state drive into extremest danger. For what 
could be more just and honourable than their original 
design? And they would have succeeded in it, had 
not the party of the rich, by their violent and partisan 
attempts to abrogate the agrarian law, involved both 
of them in fierce struggles, Tiberius through fear for 
his own life, and Caius in an effort to avenge his 
brother, who had been slain without justice or 


1 See the Lycurgue, iii. 5. 
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senatorial decree and without the concurrence even 
of a magistrate. 

From what has been said, then, my reader will 
perceive for himself the difference between these 
men; but if I am to express my opinion of them 
individually, I should say that Tiberius led them all 
in exemplary virtues, that the youthful Agis com- 
mitted the fewest errors, and that in. achievement 
and courage Caius fell far short of Cleomenes. 
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I. CLeanper was a man of the highest lineage and 
greatest influence among the citizens of Mantineia, 
but he met with reverses and was exiled from his 
native city. Hethen betook himself to Megalopolis, 
chiefly because of Craugis, the father of Philopoemen, 
aman in every way illustrious, and attached to him by 
ties of personal friendship. As long as Craugis lived, 
Cleander’s wants were all supplied, and when Craugis 
died, Cleander, wishing to requite him for his 
hospitality, undertook the rearing of his orphan son, 
just as Homer says that Achilles was reared by 
Phoenix,! so that the boy’s character took on from 
the very outset a noble and kingly mould and growth. 
But as soon as Philopoemen had ceased to be a boy, 
Ecdemus and Megalophanes, of Megalopolis, were 
putin charge of him.? They had been comrades of 
Arcesilaiis at the Academy, and beyond all men of 
their day had brought philosophy to bear upon 
political action and affairs of state. ‘They freed their 
own native city from tyranny, by secretly procuring 
men to kill Aristodemus ; they joined with Aratus in 
expelling Nicocles the tyrant of Sicyon;? and at the 
request of the people of Cyrene, whose city was full 

1 Cf. Iliad, ix. 438 ff. 

2 A brief biography of Philopoemen may be found in 
Pausanias, viii. 49-51. It agrees, in the main, with that of 
Plutarch. Philopoemen was born about 252 B.c. 

3 See the Aratus, ii.-x. 
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of confusion and political distemper, they sailed 
. thither, introduced law and order, and arranged 
matters in the city most happily. They themselves, 
however, counted the education of Philopoemen also 
among their many achievements, believing that their 
philosophical teachings had made him a common 
benefit to Greece. For since he was the child, as it 
were, of her late old age and succeeded to the virtues 
of her ancient commanders, Greece loved him sur- 
passingly, and as his reputation grew, increased his 
power. And a certain Roman, in praising him, called 
him the last of the Greeks, implying that Greece 
produced no great man after* him, nor one worthy 
of her. 

II. In looks he was not, as some suppose, ill- 
favoured ; for a statue of him is still to be seen at 
Delphi ; and the mistake of his Megarian hostess was 
due, as we are told, to a certain indifference and 
simplicity on his part. This woman, learning that 
the general of the Achaeans was coming to her 
house, in great confusion set about preparing 
supper; besides, her husband chanced to be away 
from home. Just then Philopoemen came in, wear- 
ing a simple soldier's cloak, and the woman, thinking 
him to be one of his servants who had been sent 
on in advance, invited him to help her in her 
housework. So Philopoemen at once threw off his 
cloak and fell to splitting wood. Then his host 
came in, and seeing him thus employed, said: 
“What does this mean, Philopoemen?’’ ‘ What 
else,’ said Philopoemen in broad Doric, “than that I 
am paying a penalty for my ill looks?’’ And once 
Titus Flamininus, making fun of certain parts of his 


1 See the Aratus, xxiv, 2 
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figure, said : ‘“‘ Philopoemen, what fine arms and legs 
thou hast; but belly thou hast not”; for Philo- 
poemen was quite slender at the waist. This piece of 
fun, however, was aimed the rather at his resources. 
For though he had excellent men-at-arms and _ horse- 
men, he was often at a loss for money. However, 
these stories are told of Philopoemen in the schools of 
philosophy. 

III. But the love of distinction which marked his 
character was not altogether tree from contentiousness 
nor devoid of anger; and although he desired to 
pattern himself most of all after Epaminondas, it was. 
the energy, sagacity, and indifference to money in 
Epaminondas which he strenuously imitated, while 
his proneness to anger and contentiousness made him 
unable to maintain that great leader's mildness, 
gravity, and urbanity in political disputes, so that he 
was thought to be endowed with military rather than 
with civic virtues. For from his very boyhood he was 
fond of a soldier’s life, and readily learned the lessons 
which were useful for this, such as those in heavy- 
armed fighting and horsemanship. He was also 
thought to be a good wrestler, but when some of his 
friends and direetors urged him to take up athletics, 
he asked them if athletics would not be injurious to 
his military training. They told him (and it was the 
truth) that the habit of body and mode of life for 
athlete and soldier were totally different, and particu- 
larly that their diet and training were not the same, 
since the one required much sleep, continuous surfeit 
of food, and fixed periods of activity and repose, in 
order to preserve or improve their condition, which 
the slightest influence or the least departure from 
routine is apt to change for the worse ; whereas the 
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soldier ought to be conversant with all sorts of 
irregularity and all sorts of inequality, and above all 
should accustom himself to endure lack of food easily, 
and as easily lack of sleep. On hearing this, Philo- 
poemen not only shunned athletics himself and 
derided them, but also in later times as a commander 
banished from the army all forms of them, with every 
possible mark of reproach and dishonour, on the 
ground that they rendered useless for the inevitable 
struggle of battle men who would otherwise be 
most serviceable. 

IV. And when, set free from teachers and tutors, 
he took part in the incursions into Spartan territory 
which his fellow-citizens made for the sake of booty 
and plunder, he accustomed himself to march first as 
they went out, but last as they came back. And 
when he had leisure, he would give his body hard 
exercise in hunting, thus rendering it agile and at the 
same time sturdy, or in cultivating the soil. For he 
had a fine farm twenty furlongs from the city. To 
this he would go every day after dinner or after 
supper, and would throw himself down upon an 
ordinary pallet-bed, like anyone of his labourers, to 
sleep for the night. Then, early in the morning, he 
would rise and go to work along with his vine-dressers 
or his herdsmen, after which he would go back again 
to the city and busy himself about public matters with 
his friends or with the magistrates. 

As for what he got from his campaigning, he used 
to spend it on horses, or armour, or the ransoming of 
captives; but his own property he sought to increase 
by agriculture, which is the justest way to make 
money. Nor did he practise agriculture merely as a 
side issue, but he held that the man who purposed to 
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keep his hands from the property of others ought by 
all means to have property of his own. He also 
listened to the discourses and applied himself to the 
writings of philosophers-—not all of them, but those 
whom he thought helpful to him in his progress 
towards virtue. And as for the poems of Homer, 
whatever in them was thought by him to rouse and 
stimulate the activities of the soul which made for 
valour, to this he would apply himself. Among other 
writings, however, he was most of all devoted to the 
‘Tactics’ of Evangelus, and was familiar with the 
histories of Alexander, thinking that literature was 
conducive to action, unless it were prosecuted merely 
to while away the time and afford themes for fruitless 
small talk. Indeed, he would ignore the charts and 
diagrams for the illustration of tactical principles, and 
get his proofs and make his studies on the ground 
itself. The ways in which places slope to meet 
one another, and level plains come to an abrupt end, 
and all the vicissitudes and shapes of a phalanx 
when it is elongated and contracted again in the 
vicinity of ravines or ditches or narrow defiles, these 
he would investigate by himself as he wandered about, 
and discuss them with his companions. For it would 
seem that he brought more zeal than was necessary 
to the study of military science, setting his affections 
on war as affording a most manifold basis for the 
practice of virtue, and despising as unsuccessful men 
those who left it to others. 

V. He was now thirty years of age, when Cleomenes, 
King of the Lacedaemonians, suddenly attacked 
Megalopolis by night, forced the guard, made his way 
into the city, and occupied the market-place. Philo- 
poemen came to the help of the citizens, but had not 
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1 See the Cleomcnea, xxiv. 
2 Cf. the Cleomenes, xxvii. and xxviii. The battle of 
Sellasia was fought in 221 n.c. 
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force enough to drive the enemy out, although he 
fought with vigour and daring. He did, however, 
steal the citizens out of the city, as it were, by 
attacking their pursuers and drawing Cleomenes 
against himself, so that with the greatest difficulty 
he got away last of all, after losing his horse and 
receiving a wound. Moreover, when Cleomenes sent 
to them at Messene, whither they had gone, and 
offered to give them back their city with its valuables 
and their territory, Philopoemen, seeing that the 
citizens would be glad to accept the offer and were 
eager to go back home, opposed and dissuaded them 
from it, showing them that Cleomenes was not so 
much offering to restore their city as he was trying 
to win over to himself its citizens, that so he might 
have the city also more securely in his possession ; for 
he would not be able, Philopoemen said, to remain 
there and guard empty houses and walls, but the 
solitude would force him to abandon these also. By 
this speech Philopoemen diverted the citizens from 
their purpose, but furnished Cleomenes with an excuse 
for devastating and demolishing the greater part of 
the city and marching off loaded with booty.’ 

VI. Soon, however, Antigonus the king marched 
with the Achaeans to give aid against Cleomenes, and 
finding that his enemy was occupying the heights 
and passes about Sellasia, he drew up his forces near 
by with the purpose of attacking him and forcing a 
passage.” Philopoemen was stationed among the 
Macedonian cavalry with his own fellow-citizens,’ 
and had as a support the Illyrians, a large body of 


3 According to Polybius, ii. 66. 7, a thousand Achaeans 
and as many Megalopolitans were stationed with the 
~Macedonian cavalry. 
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good fighters, who closed up the line of battle. 
They had been ordered to lie quietly in reserve until, 
from the other wing, a signal should be made by the 
king with a scarlet coat stretched upon a spear. But 
the Illyrians, at the command of their officers, tried 
to force back the Lacedaemonians, while the Achaeans, 
as they had been ordered to do, kept quietly waiting 
at their post. Therefore Eucleidas, the brother of 
Cleomenes, who noticed the gap thus made in the 
enemies’ line, quickly sent round the most agile of 
his light-armed troops, with orders to attack the 
Iilyrians in the rear and rout them, now that they had 
lost touch with the cavalry. 

These orders were carried out, and the light-armed 
troops were driving the Illyrians before them in 
confusion, when Philopoemen perceived that it would 
be no great task to attack the light-armed troops, 
and that the occasion prompted this step. At first he 
pointed this out to the king’s officers. Then, when 
they were not to be persuaded by him, but looked 
down upon him as a madman (since his reputation 
was not yet great enough to justify his being entrusted 
with so important a maneuvre), he took matters into 
his own hands, formed his fellow-citizens into a 
wedge, and charged upon the enemy. At first the 
light-armed troops were thrown into confusion, then 
put to rout with great slaughter. And now Philo- 
poemen, wishing to encourage still further the king’s 
troops and bring them swiftly upon the enemy thus 
thrown into disorder, quitted his horse, and with 
grievous difficulty forced his way along on foot, in his 
horseman’s breastplate and heavy equipment, towards 
ground that was irregular and full of water-courses 
and ravines. Here he had both his thighs pierced 
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through by a thonged javelin. The wound was not 
fatal, though severe, and the head of the weapon 
came out on the other side. At first, then, he was 
held fast as by a fetter, and was altogether helpless ; 
for the fastening of the thong made it difficult to draw 
the weapon back through the wound. But since 
those about him hesitated to attempt this, and since, 
now that the battle was at its hottest, the ardour of 
his ambition made him impatient to join in the 
struggle, by moving his legs backward and forward he 
broke the shaft of the weapon in two in the middle, 
and then ordered each fragment to be drawn out 
separately. Thus set free, he drew his sword and 
made his way through the front ranks against the 
enemy, thereby greatly animating the combatants 
and inspiring them with a desire to emulate his valour. 
After his victory, therefore, Antigonus put his 
Macedonians to the question, and asked them why, 
without his orders, they had brought the cavalry into 
action. They defended themselves by saying that 
they had been forced against their will to attack the 
enemy, because a young man of Megalopolis had 
first led a charge against them. At this, Antigonus 
gave a laugh and said: “Well, then, that young 
man behaved like a great commander.” 

VII. This naturally brought Philopoemen into high 
repute. Antigonus was eager that he should take 
service under him, and offered him command and pay. 
These Philopoemen declined, chiefly because he well 
knew that it was naturally unpleasant and hard for 
him to be under another man’s orders, Not wishing, 
however, to be inactive and idle, for the sake of 
training and practice in war he sailed to Crete in 
search of military service. In Crete he practised 
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avopdot maxipots Kal Trouiros peTaxelpicacar 
TONEMOY, ETL DE GWHpoct Kal KexoAaTpEvoLS TeEpi 
diattav, eravnrOev odtw Naptpos eis TOVs "Axat- 
ovs wate EVOUS immapyos aTrobetyOjvar. mapa- 
AaBov Sé€ Tous imreis PavAs pév imaptors 
€x TOD TpooTtuvyorTOsS, 6TE oupBaivor oTparTeia, 
TpoaxXpwpévous, autos bé Tas TOANAS TOV OTpA- 
TeL@Y aTrooLOpdoKovTas, éTépouvs dé TréutrovTas 
av@ éavtav, Sewnv Sé ateipiay peta atroApias 
TdvTwY ovcay, TeptopwvTas 5é TadTa TOvs dpxov- 
tas del did Te TO TAEioTOY ev ToIs 'Axatois TOUS 
inteis SuvacOat Kal padrdtota Kupious elvat Timis 
Kai KoNadoEwWS, OVX UrretEev ovdE AYjKEV, GNAG Kal 
Tas TONES eTi@Y Kal Kat avdpa TOV véwy Exac Tov 
érl thy dirotipiay cuveEoppav, Kal KorXabwv Tovs 
avayKns Seopévous, meAeTats TE Kab Tomas Kal 
Wpos GAAAOUS ApiAraLS YpwpEVOS, OTroUV TELA TOL 
Ocacbatr pérrorev, ev OALy@ Ypovp Tact pouny Te 
Jdavpactny cat mpoOupiay tapéotnoe Kai, 6 
péytorov hv év Tos TaKTLKOLs, EXadpovds Kat o€eis 
Wpos TE TAS KaT ovAamOV emMLGTPOpas Kal TeEpt- 
omacpous Kal tas nal’ immov émistpopas Kat 
KNioets aTretpydoato, Kai cuveiOicer ws Evi cwpart 
xwwoupéeve Kal” opunv éxovotov éotxévat THY SAOU 
Tov cvaTH patos év Tals petaPorais evyépecav. 

Luoraons Sé THs wept Tov Adpiocov avtois 
ToTapov icxyupas paxns mpos Aitwrovs xal 
"Hrelous, 6 Trav 'Hrelwv immapyos Aapodartos 
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himself for a long time among men who were not only 
warlike and versed in many kinds of warfare, but also 
still moderate and restrained in their ways of living, 
and he came back to the Achaeans with such distinc- 
tion that they at once made him commander of their 
cavalry.!. But he found that the horsemen whom 
he was to command used worthless animals acquired 
at random, whenever a campaign was to be under- 
taken ; that they shirked most campaigns themselves, 
and sent others out in their places; that they were 
all characterized by a shocking lack of experience, 
together with its resultant cowardice ; and that their 
commanders always overlooked these things because 
the knights had the greatest power and influence 
among the Achaeans and the chief voice in the 
assignment of rewards and punishments. Philo- 
poemen, however, did not yield or give way to them. 
He went round to the different cities and roused the 
spirit of ambition in each young man individually, 
punished those who needed compulsion, introduced 
drills, parades, and competitive contests in places 
where there would be large bodies of spectators and 
thus in a short time inspired them al] with an 
astonishing vigour and zea], and, what is of the 
greatest importance in tactics, rendered them agile 
and swift in wheeling and deploying by squadrons, 
and in wheeling and turning by single trooper, making 
the dexterity shown by the whole mass in_ its 
evolutions to be like that of a single person moved 
by an impulse from within. 

Moreover, in the fierce battle which they fought at 
the river Larissus against Aetolians and Eleians, the 
commander of the Eleian cavalry, Damophantus, 


1 For the year 209-208 B.c. 
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rode out from the ranks and charged upon Philo- 
poemen. But Philopoemen received his onset, was 
first to drive home a spear-thrust, and threw Damo- 
phantus to the ground. Their leader fallen, the 
enemy at once took to flight, and Philopoemen was 
in high renown, as one who yielded to none of the 
young men in personal prowess, and to none of the 
elder men in sagacity, but both in fighting and in 
commanding was most capable. 

VIII. The commonwealth of the Achaeans was 
first raised to dignity and power by Aratus, who 
consolidated it when it was feeble and disrupted, and 
inaugurated an Hellenic and humane form of govern- 
ment. Then, just as in running waters, after a few 
* small particles have begun to take a fixed position, 
others presently are swept against the ‘first, adhere 
and cling to them, and thus form a fixed and solid 
mass by mutual support, so the Achaeans, at a time 
when Greece was weak and easily dissolved and 
drifting along by individual cities, first united them- 
selves together, and then, by receiving into their 
number some of the cities round about which they 
had aided and assisted in shaking off their tyrants, 
and by uniting others with themselves in a harmonious 
civil polity, they purposed to form the Peloponnesus 
into a single political body and one power. As long, 
however, as Aratus lived, they were dependent for 
the most part on Macedonian armies, paying court to 
Ptolemy, and then again to Antigonus and Philip, all 
of whom busied themselves in the affairs of Greece. 
But when Philopoemen was advanced to leadership 
among them,! they were at last capable of contending 


1 In 207 z.c. ; Aratus had died in 213. 
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aktopaxyot Tois iayvovet wretotov dvTEs eTrau- 
TAVTO KPWmMEVvOL TpoTTUTals ETELTAKTOLS. “ApaTos 
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toiuny S€ dyabos todkemotys av nat did TOY 
StAwv évepyos, Ere & evtuxns Kal xkatopOwtixds 
evOvs ev Tais TpwTats yevopevos payxats, dua TH 
Suvduet To dpovnua trav "Ayaav niEnoe viKav 
eOccbévtwy pet adtovd Kal xateutuyely ev Tots 
TAELTTOLS UYWCL. ; 

IX. [Ipe@rov péev otv ta mepl tas takers Kai 
Tous oTALcpovs davrAws Exyovta Tois “Axatois 
exivnoev. éypwvto pev yap Oupeois pév evrretéat 
Sia AetrToTHTA Kai oTEevwTépols TOU TEpLaTéANELY 
Ta owpata, Sopact Sé puxpotépos modu ToD 
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Toppwhey yoav wre Koudoryntos, mpoopiavtes 
S€ trois moAdepiows EXatTov elyov: eldos be Ta€ews 
Kai TXHMATOS ELS TTELpAY OK Hv ovYNOES, Parayyt 
5é ypw@pevoe unte mpoBorAny éyovon pte oupv- 
acticpov ws ) Maxedovav, pabiws é&eOXiBovto 
kat dseota@vto. taita o Pirotroipny didd£as 
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AaBely nal captoay, kpdveot 56 Kai Oopaks wai 
TEpLKYniot TeppaypjLevous povesov Kal BeBnxviav 
avtl Spopinns Kal meATACTIKAS paynv aoxeiv. 
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alone with their most powerful neighbours, and 
ceased to rely upon foreign protectors. Aratus, 
indeed, who was thought to be too sluggish for 
warlike contests, accomplished most of his under- 
takings by conference, urbanity, and royal friendships, 
as I have written in his Life ;1 whereas Philopoemen, 
who was a good warrior and effective with his 
weapons, besides proving himself fortunate and 
successful in his very first battles, increased not only 
the power but also the courage of the Achaeans, who 
were accustomed to be victorious under him and to 
win success in most of their contests. 

IX. In the first place, however, he changed the 
faulty practice of the Achaeans in drawing up and 
arming their soldiers. For they used bucklers which 
were easily carried because they were so light, and 
yet were too narrow to protect the body ; and spears 
which were much shorter than the Macedonian pike. 
For this reason they were effective in fighting at a 
long distance, because they were so lightly armed, 
but when they came to close quarters with the 
enemy they were at a disadvantage. Moreover, a 
division of line and formation into cohorts was not 
customary with them, and since they employed a solid 
phalanx without either levelled line of spears or wall 
of interlocking shields such as the Macedonian 
phalanx presented, they were easily dislodged and 
scattered. Philopoemen showed them all this, and 
persuaded them to adopt long pike and heavy shield 
instead of spear and buckler, to protect their bodies 
with helmets and breastplates and greaves, and to 
practise stationary and steadfast fighting instead of 
the nimble movements of light-armed troops. After 


1 Nee the Aratus, x. 
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3 metaas de KabotrAicacOas Tovs év HrALKLa TPw@TOV 
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he had persuaded those of military age to arm them- 
selves in this manner, in the first place he inspired 
them with confidence that they had thus become 
invincible, and then made most excellent reforms in 
their luxurious and extravagant ways of living. For 
it was not possible to remove altogether their empty 
and idle emulation from a people long addicted to it. 
They were fond of costly apparel, the coverings of 
their couches were dyed purple, and they vied with 
one another in banquets and table array. But he 
made a beginning by diverting their love of show 
from what was unnecessary to what was serviceable 
and honourable, and speedily persuaded and incited 
them all to check their daily expenditures upon 
bodily wants, and to find their chief adornment in 
military and warlike equipments. And soone might 
have seen the workshops filled with goblets and 
Therycleian plate 1 which were being broken up, with 
breastplates being gilded, with shields and bridles 
being silvered over, while in the places of exercise 
colts were being broken in and young men were 
learning the use of heavy armour, and in the hands 
of women there were helmets and plumes for dyeing, 
and horsemen’s tunics or soldiers’ cloaks for ‘em- 
broidering. The sight of all this increased men’s 
courage, called forth their energies, and made them 
venturesome and ready to incur dangers. For extra- 
vagance in other objects of display induces luxury and 
implants effeminacy in those who use them, since 
something like a pricking and tickling of the senses 
breaks down serious purpose ; but when it is seen in 
the trappings of war it strengthens and exalts the 
spirit, just as Homer represented Achilles, when his 


1 See the Aemilius Paulus, xxxiii. 2, 
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new armour was laid down near him, as exulting at 
the sight and all on fire to get to work with it.4 

After he had thus arrayed and adorned the young 
men, Philopoemen exercised and driJled them, and 
they eagerly and emulously obeyed his instructions. 
lor the new order of battle pleased them wonder- 
fully, since it seemed. to secure a close array that 
could not be broken; and the armour which they 
used became light and manageable for them, since 
they wore or grasped it with delight because of its 
beauty and splendour, and wished to get into action 
with it and fight a decisive battle with their enemies 
as soon as possible. 

X. At this time the Achaeans were carrying on 
war with Machanidas the tyrant of Sparta, who, 
relying upon his large and strong forces, was scheming 
to get control of the whole Peloponnesus. Accord- 
ingly, when word came that the tyrant had invaded 
the territory of Mantineia, Philopoemen quickly led 
his army out against him. They drew up in battle 
array near the city, both parties having many mer- 
cenaries and almost all their citizen soldiery. When 
battle was joined, Machanidas with his mercenaries 
routed the javelineers and Tarantines who had been 
stationed in front of the Achaean line, and then, 
instead of advancing directly against the main body 
of the enemy and breaking up their close array, he 
dashed off in pursuit of the fugitives, and so- passed 
by the phalanx of the Achaeans, which remained 
drawn up in position. Then Philopoemen, although 
so great a disaster had occurred at the outset and his 
cause was thought to be utterly lost and ruined, pro- 
fessed to ignore and make light of it, and seeing what 


1 Ihad, xix. 15 ff. 
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a great mistake the enemy had made by going off in 
pursuit, thus breaking away from his phalanx and 
leaving a vacant space there, did not oppose or resist 
their chase after the fugitives, but let them pass him 
by and make a great gap. Then he led straight 
against the Lacedaemonian heavy-armed, seeing 
that their phalanx had been left exposed, and fell 
upon them in a flank attack, while their commander 
was away and they were not expecting to fight; for 
they thought they were victorious and getting the 
upper hand altogether, since they saw Machanidas 
pursuing. After Philopoemen had routed these with 
great slaughter (more than four thousand of them are. 
said to have fallen), he set out against Machanidas, 
who was returning with his mercenaries from the 
pursuit. But a broad and deep ditch stretched 
between them, along which the two leaders rode 
opposite each other, one wishing to get across and 
escape, the other to prevent this. The spectacle 
was not that of two commanders fighting, but that 
of a powerful hunter attacking a wild beast that has 
been forced to turn at bay, and Philopoemen was the 
hunter. And now the tyrant’s horse, which was 
vigorous and high-spirited and felt the bloody spurs 
in his sides, essayed to make the leap across, and 
striking against the edge of the ditch with his breast, 
was struggling with his fore-feet to extricate himself. 
At this point Simmias and Polyaenus, who were 
always at Philopoemen’s side when he was fighting 
and protected him with their shields, rode up both 
at the same time and levelled their spears at the 
horse. But Philopoemen was before them in attack- 
ing Machanidas, and seeing that the tyrant’s horse 
was lifting its head up in front of its rider’s body, he 
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1 guveoroons Bekker has éveoréons, after Bryan. 
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gave his own horse a little swerve to one side, and 
then, clasping his spear firmly in the middle, pushed 
it home with all his weight and overturned his enemy. 
This is the attitude in which he is represented by a 
bronze statue set up at Delphi by the Achaeans, who 
admired especially both his deed of prowess and his 
generalship on that‘day. 

XI. Moreover, we are told that at the celebration 
of the Nemean games,! when he was general of the 
Achaeans for the second time and had recently won 
his victory at Mantineia,? but was at leisure the while 
on account of the festival, Philopoemen in the first 
place displayed before the assembled Greeks his 
phalanx, with its splendid array, and performing its 
tactical evolutions, as it was wont to do, with speed 
and vigour. Then, while the minstrels were con- 
tending for the prize, he came into the theatre with 
his young men. ‘hey wore their soldiers’ cloaks and 
their purple tunics, were all in the prime of their 
strength and of the same age, and showed not only 
great respect for their commander, but also that high 
spirit which young men have after many honourable 
contests. And just as they made their entrance it 
chanced that Pylades the minstrel was chanting the 
opening verse of the Persians of Timotheus— 


‘‘ Glorious the crown of freedom which he fashioneth 
for Hellas’”’ ; 


whereupon, as the splendid voice of the singer fitly 
sustained the majesty of the poet’s words, all the 
spectators turned their eyes upon Philopoemen and 
gave him glad applause; for in their hopes the 


1 In the summer of 205 B.c. 
2 In the spring of 206 B.c. 
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1 ywomevwy Bekker after Coraés: yevouevwr. 
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Greeks were recovering their ancient dignity, and 
in their courage they were making the nearest 
approach to the high spirit of their fathers. 

XII. But when it came to perils and battles, just 
as young horses long for their accustomed riders, and 
if they have others on their backs, are shy and wild, 
so the Achaean army, when someone other than 
Philopoemen was commander-in-chief,! would be out 
of heart, would keep looking eagerly for him, and if 
he but came in sight, would at once be alert and 
efficient because of the courage he inspired. For 
they perceived that he was the one general whom 
their enemies were unable to face, and whose name 
and fame they feared, as was evident from what they 
did. For Philip the king of Macedon, thinking that 
if Philopoemen could be got out of the way the 
Achaeans would again submit abjectly to his sway, 
secretly sent men to Argos who were to assassinate 
him; but the plot became known, and Philip was 
utterly condemned and hated among the Greeks. 
Again, the Boeotians were besieging Megara and 
had hopes of its speedy capture, when suddenly a 
report reached their ears (and it was a false report) 
that Philopoemen was coming to the aid of the 
besieged and was close at hand; so they abandoned 
their scaling-ladders, which were already planted 
against the walls of the city, and fled away. And 
once again, when Nabis, who succeeded Machanidas 
as tyrant of Sparta, suddenly seized Messene, it 
chanced that Philopoemen was out of office and had 
no force under his command; but since Lysippus, 
the commander-in-chief of the Achaeans, could not 
be persuaded by him to go to the rescue of the 


1 As a rule, the same man could not be general of the 
Achaean league two years in succession, 
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1 repixexoupevns Coraés and Bekker, with the vulgate: 
MEpiKEKOMpEVOUS. 
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Messenians, because, as he said, the city was utterly 
lost now that the enemy were inside, Philopoemen 
himself went to their rescue, taking with him his 
fellow-citizens of Megalopolis, who did not wait for 
any law or commission, but followed the man whom 
nature had made superior as though he were always . 
in command. And when Nabis heard that Philo- 
poemen was already close at hand, he did not wait 
for him to come up, although he was encamped in 
the city, but stole out by an opposite gate and led 
his forces off as fast as he could, thinking that he 
would be fortunate if he should escape; and he did 
escape, and Messene was set free. 

XIII. All these things, then, made for the honour 
of Philopoemen; but his going away to Crete again 
at the request of the Gortynians, who wanted him 
to be their general in their war, brought calumny 
upon him, and it was said that when his native city 
was at war with Nabis, he was away, either to avoid 
fighting or to show kindness out of all season to 
others. And yet so continuously were the Megalo- 
politans under hostile attack all that time that they 
lived upon their walls and planted their grain in the 
streets, since their fields were ravaged and the 
enemy were encamped almost in their gates. Philo- 
poemen, however, was waging war in Crete all that 
while, and serving as general across the sea, and so 
afforded his enemies a chance to accuse him of run- 
ning away from the war at home. But there were 
some who said that since the Achaeans chose other 
men as their generals and Philopoemen was without 
public office, he merely put the leisure which belonged 
to him at the service of the Gortynians when they 
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asked him to be their leader. For he was averse to 
inactivity, and wished to keep his skill as a commander 
in war, like any other possession, all the while in use 
and exercise. And he made this evident by what he 
once said about King Ptolemy. When certain persons 
were extolling that monarch because he carefully 
drilled his army day by day, and carefully and 
laboriously exercised himself in arms, “ And yet 
who,” said Philopoemen, “can admire a king of his 
years for always practising but never performing 
anything?’ 

The Megalopolitans, nevertheless, were displeased 
at this absence, and looking upon it in the light of a 
betrayal, undertook to make him an exile; but the 
Achaeans prevented this by sending to Megalopolis 
Aristaenus, their commander-in-chief, who, although 
politically at variance with Philopoemen, would not 
suffer sentence of condemnation to be passed upon 
him. In consequence of this displeasure, Philo- 
poemen was ignored by his fellow-citizens, and 
therefore induced many of their outlying villages to 
secede from them, instructing them to say that they 
were not tributary to the city and had not originally 
belonged to it; and when they made this plea, he 
openly supported them in their contention and 
helped them to raise a faction against the city in 
the assembly of the Achaeans. This, however, was 
at a later time. 

In Crete he waged war in the service of the 
Gortynians ; not the straightforward and honourable 
warfare of a Peloponnesian and Arcadian, but one in 
which he adopted the Cretan practices, and turning 
their tricks and wiles and stolen marches and am- 
buscades against themselves, speedily showed them 
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1 In the battle of Cynoscephalae, 197 B.c. See the 
Flamininus, xiii. 
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that they were children opposing foolish and vain 
mischievousness to genuine military experience. 
XIV. Having thus won admiration, and having 
come back to Peloponnesus with a brilliant re- 
putation from his exploits in Crete, he found that 
Philip had been defeated and subdued by Titus 
Flamininus,! and that the Achaeans and the Romans 
were waging war upon Nabis. He was at once 
chosen general against Nabis, and by hazarding the 
issue on a naval battle would seem to have fared as 
Epaminondas once did, since he fought on the sea in 
a manner which fell far short of his great reputation. 
Epaminondas, however, as some say, was reluctant to 
give his fellow-citizens a taste of the advantages 
accruing from naval superiority, in order that they 
might not surprise him by becoming, instead of 
“ steadfast hoplites,” to use Plato’s words,? degenerate 
mariners; and therefore he purposely came back 
from Asia and the islands without achieving any- 
thing. Philopoemen, on the other hand, was per- 
suaded that his skill in handling land forces would 
suffice to give him success in fighting also on the sea, 
and theretore learned to his cost how large a part of 
superior excellence consists in practice, and how 
much additional power it gives to men who have 
accustomed themselves to all methods of fighting. 
For not only was he worsted in the sea-fight, owing 
to his lack of experience, but he actually launched 
an old but famous ship after forty years of disuse, 
and manned her, the result being that her seams took 
in water and her crew came into peril of their lives. 
2 Laws, iv. p. 706. Cf. the Themistocles, iv. 3. 


3 In 364 B.c., two years before his death, Epaminondas 
successfully inaugurated a naval policy for Thebes, which 


enabled her to cope with Athens on the sea. fo “gill 
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Understanding that in consequence of this disaster 
his enemies despised him, thinking that he had 
altogether given up activity on the sea, and that 
they were insolently besieging Gythium, he promptly 
sailed against them when they did not expect it and 
were careless because of their victory. He landed 
his soldiers by night and led them to the attack, set 
fire to the enemy's tents, burned down his camp, and 
slew many of his men. A few days afterward, as he 
was marching through a rough country, Nabis came 
suddenly upon him and threw the Achaeans into a 
fright; they despaired of saving themselves from a 
position which was difficult and already commanded 
by the enemy. But Philopoemen waited a little 
while, surveyed the nature of the ground, and then 
demonstrated that skill in drawing up an army is the 
crowning feature in the art of war. For by changing 
his order of battle a little and adapting it to the 
present exigency, with no confusion and no trouble 
he evaded the difficulty, and charging upon the 
enemy put them to utter rout. Then, observing 
that they were not fleeing towards the city, but 
scattering themselves hither and thither through 
the region (which was woody, entirely surrounded by 
hills, and impracticable for cavalry owing to water- 
courses and ravines), he checked his pursuit and 
encamped while it was still light. But judging that 
the enemy after their flight would steal back to the 
city by ones and twos under cover of the night, he 
placed large numbers of his Achaeans armed with 
swords in ambush among the water-courses and hills 
about the city. Here very many of the followers of 
Nabis met their death; for since they did not make 
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1 Cf. the Flamininus, chapter x. 
2 Cf. the Flamininus, ix. 5. 
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. their return in a body, but as the chances of flight 
disposed them severally, they fell into the hands of 
their enemies and were caught like birds about the 
city. 

XV. In consequence of this exploit Philopoemen 
was beloved by the Greeks and _ conspicuously 
honoured by them in their theatres, thus giving 
secret umbrage to Titus Flamininus, who was an 
ambitious man. For as Roman consul he thought 
himself more worthy of the Achaeans’ admiration 
than a man of Arcadia, and he considered that his 
benefactions far exceeded those of Philopoemen, 
since by a single proclamation he had set free all 
those parts of Greece which had been subject to 
Philip and the Macedonians.! 

After this Flamininus made peace with Nabis,? 
and Nabis was treacherously put to death by the 
Aetolians.? Sparta was therefore in a state of con- 
fusion, and Philopoemen, seizing his opportunity, 
fell upon the city with an armed force, and partly 
by compulsion, partly by persuasion, brought it over 
to his purposes and made it a member of the 
Achaean league. This achievement brought him an 
amazing repute among the Achaeans, since through 
his efforts they had acquired a city of so great 
dignity and power (and indeed it was no slight 
matter that Sparta had become a member of the 
Achaean league); moreover, Philopoemen carried 
with him the principal men among the Spartans, 
who hoped to have in him a guardian of their 
liberties. Therefore, after they had confiscated the 
house and property of Nabis and obtained thereby a 


3 In 192 3.c, Nabis had called in the Aetolians to help him 
against the Achaeans and Romans (Livy, xxxv. 35-37). 
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hundred and twenty talents, they voted to make a 
present of the money to Philopoemen, and to send 
an embassy to Megalopolis on the matter. Here, 
indeed, it became perfectly clear that Philopoemen 
not only seemed to be, but actually was, a most 
excellent man.) For, to begin with, no Spartan was 
willing to confer with a man of his character about 
the acceptance of a gift, but they were all so reluc- 
tant and afraid to do it that they entrusted the 
business to a guest-friend of his, Timolaiis. And in 
the second place, Timolaiis himself, when he came to 
Megalopolis, having been entertained at the house 
of Philopoemen, and having learned thoroughly how 
dignified he was in his converse with others, how 
simple his ways of living, and how his character 
was nowhere to be approached and much less easy 
to be overcome by bribes, held his peace about 
the gift of money, and after giving some other 
excuse for his visit to him, went back home. And 
when he was sent a second time on the same errand, 
he did as before. On his third visit, however, he at 
last got so far as to acquaint Philopoemen with the 
earnest desire of his city. Then Philopoemen, who 
was pleased by what he heard, went in person to 
Sparta, and counselled the people there not to try 
to bribe good men who were their friends, and by 
whose virtues they could profit without payment of 
money, but rather to buy up and corrupt the bad 
men who were ruining the city by their factious 
conduct in the assembly, to the end that such might 
have their mouths stopped in consequence of their 
venality, and so be less annoying to their fellow- 
citizens; for it was better, he said, to take away 
freedom of speech from their enemies rather than 
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1 Philopoemen was for the sixth time general in 188 B.c. 
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from their friends. Such was his splendid spirit in 
matters of money. 

XVI. Soon, however, Diophanes, the general of 
the Achaean league, hearing that the Lacedaemo- 
nians were once more agitating for a change, deter- 
mined to punish them, and the Lacedaemonians, 
determining upon war, were throwing the Pelopon- 
nesus into confusion. Here Philopoemen tried to 
mollify Diophanes and put a stop to his wrath, 
showing him what the occasion demanded, and that 
since King Antiochus and the Romans were hovering 
about in Greece with armies so great, it behoved the 
general of, the league to pay attention to them, and 
not to stir up domestic troubles, but even to be 
somewhat oblivious to the transgressions of his 
colleagues. Diophanes, however, paid no heed to 
this advice, but invaded Laconia along with Titus 
Flamininus, and marched directly upon the city of 
Sparta. Incensed at this, Philopoemen ventured 
upon an act which was not lawful, nor even exactly 
just, but great and prompted by a great spirit. He 
went on past them into Sparta, and, private man 
though he was, shut out therefrom both the general 
of the Achaean league and the Roman consul, put 
an end to the disorders in the city, and brought the 
Lacedaemonians back again into the league, as they 
were at the outset. 

At a later time, however, when he had some 
ground for accusation against the Lacedaemonians, 
as general of the league! Philopoemen brought 
back its exiles to the city, and put to death eighty 
Spartans, according to Polybius,® or according to 


2 In a passage not extant. Livy gives the same number 
(xxxvili. 33). 
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1 In 184 B.c. (Livy, xxxix. 34). 
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Aristocrates, three hundred and fifty. He also tore 
down the walls of the city, and cutting off a large 
part of its territory, annexed it to Megalopolis ; 
moreover, in the case of those who had been made 
citizens of Sparta by the tyrants, he removed them 
all into Achaia, with the exception of three thousand 
who would not obey him and were unwilling to go 
away from Sparta. These he sold into slavery, and 
then, as if in mockery of their fate, erected a portico 
in Megalopolis with the money which they brought. 
And now, glutting his anger at the Lacedaemo- 
nians and unworthily trampling upon them in their 
misery, he treated their constitution in the most 
cruel and most lawless fashion. For he took away 
and abolished the system of training which Lycurgus 
had instituted, and compelled their boys and their 
young men to adopt the Achaean in place of their 
hereditary discipline, being convinced that while 
they were under the laws of Lycurgus they would 
never be humble. 

For the time being, then, owing to their great 
calamities, the Spartans suffered Philopoemen to 
cut away, as it were, the sinews of their city, and 
became tractable and submissive; but a while after- 
wards,! having obtained permission from the 
Romans, they abandoned the Achaean polity, and 
resumed and re-established that which had come 
down from their fathers, so far as was possible after 
their many misfortunes and great degeneration. 

XVII. When the Romans went to war with 
Antiochus in Greece,? Philopoemen was without 
command, and seeing that Antiochus himself was 
sitting idly down in Chalcis and spending his time 


* In 191 B.c. Cf, the Flamininus, xv. 
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in a courtship and marriage which were not suited 
to his years,! while his Syrian troops, in great dis- 
order and without leaders, were wandering about 
among the cities and living luxuriously, he was 
distressed because he was not general of the 
Achaeans at that time, and kept saying that he 
begrudged the Romans their victory. “For if I had 
been general,” he said, “I would have cut off all 
these fellows in their taverns.” But soon the 
Romans, after conquering Antiochus, applied them- 
selves more closely to the affairs of Greece. They 
encompassed the Aqhaean league with their power, 
since the popular leaders gradually inclined to their 
support; their strength, under the guidance of the 
heavenly powers, grew great in all directions; and 
the consummation was near to which the fortunes 
of Greece must come in their allotted revolution. 
Here Philopoemen, like a good helmsman contend- 
ing against a high sea, was in some points compelled 
to give in and yield to the times; but in most he 
continued his opposition, and tried to draw to the 
support of freedom the men who were powerful in 
speech or action. 

Aristaenus the Megalopolitan 2 was a man of the 
greatest influence among the Achaeans, but he 
always paid court to the Romans and thought that 
the Achaeans ought not to oppose or displease them 
in any way. As this man was once speaking in the 
assembly, we are told that Philopoemen listened to 
him a while in silent indignation, but at last, over- 
come by anger, said to him: “My man, why art 
thou eager to behold the fated end of Greece?”’ 
Again, Manius, the Roman consul, after his victory 


1 Cf. the Flamininus, xvi. i. 2 Cf. chapter xiii. 4. 
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1 Cf. chapter xiii. 3. 
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over Antiochus, asked the Achaeans to permit the 
exiles from Sparta to go back home, and Titus 
Flamininus joined Manius in making this request. 
But Philopoemen successfully opposed the request, 
not out of hostility to the exiles, but from a desire 
that they should owe this favour to himself and the 
Achaeans, and not to Flamininus and the Romans; 
indeed, as general for the following year he restored 
the exiles to their city.1 To such a degree did his 
lofty spirit lead him to strive and contend against 
men in power. 

XVIII. But being now seventy years of age, 
and for the eighth time general of the Achaeans,? 
he hoped not only to pass that year of office without 
war, but also that affairs would permit him to spend 
the rest of his life in peace and quiet. For as our 
diseases seem to lose their virulence as our bodily 
strength declines, so among the Greek cities the 
spirit of contention lapsed as their power waned. 
Nevertheless, some divine displeasure threw him 
down, like an all but victorious runner, at the very 
goal of his life. For it is recorded that at some 
conference, when others present were lavishing 
praise upon one who was reputed to be a redoubtable 
general, Philopoemen contemptuously said: “ Yet 
why should any account be made of this man, who 
has been taken alive by his enemies?’ And a few 
days afterwards Deinocrates the Messenian, a man 
who had a private quarrel with Philopoemen?® and 
was obnoxious to everybody else because of his 
baseness and unbridled life, induced Messene to 

2 In 182 p.c. Plutarch passes over the years 187-183, 
during which the Achaean league and Philopoemen came 


increasingly into collision with the Roman power. 
3 Cf. the Flamininas, xvii. 3. ' 
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- revolt from the Achaean league, and was reported 
about to seize the village called Colonis. Philopoe- 
men at the time lay sick of a fever at Argos, but 
on learning these facts, he hastened to Megalopolis 
in a single day, a journey of more than four hundred 
furlongs. From there he at once set out for the 
rescue, taking with him the horsemen. These were 
the city’s most prominent men, but altogether 
young, and serving as volunteers under Philopoemen 
out of good will and admiration for him. They rode 
off towards Messene and encountered Deinocrates, 
who came to meet them at Evander’s hill. Him 
they put to flight; but the five hundred men who 
were guarding the open country of Messene suddenly 
attacked them, and when those who had before 
been worsted saw this, they collected together along 
the hills. Then Philopoemen, fearing that he would 
be enveloped, and trying to spare his horsemen, 
withdrew over difficult ground, bringing up the rear 
himself and frequently riding out against the enemy, 
and trying to draw their attacks entirely upon him- 
self. They did not venture, however, to return his 
attacks, but merely shouted and threatened his 
flanks. Withdrawing from the line frequently, then, 
to spare his young men, and sending them one by 
one into safety, before he was aware of it he was 
left alone among numerous enemies. Even then no 
one ventured to come to close quarters with him, 
but he was pelted with missiles from a distance and 
forced upon rocky and precipitous places, so that he 
had difficulty in managing his horse and kept tearing 
him with the spur. His age, owing to his generous 
exercise, was not burdensome, and in no way 
impeded his escape; but at that time his bod 
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was enfeebled by sickness and worn out with 
a long journey, so that he was heavy and stiff, 
and at length his horse stumbled and_ threw 
him to the ground. His fall was a heavy one and 
his head was hurt, and he lay for a long time 
speechless, so that his enemies thought him dead 
and tried to turn his body over and strip it of its 
armour. But when he raised his head and opened 
his eyes, they threw themselves in a throng upon 
him, tied his hands behind his back, and led him 
away, treating with great insolence and contumely 
aman who could never have even dreamed that he 
would suffer such a fate at the hands of Deinocrates. 
XIX. The people of Messene, wonderfully elated 
at the news, gathered in throngs at the gates. But 
when they saw Philopoemen dragged along in a 
manner unworthy of his fame and of his former 
exploits and trophies, most of them were struck with 
pity and felt sympathy for him, so that they actually 
shed tears and spoke with bitterness of the incon- 
stancy and vanity of human greatness. And so, 
little by little, many were led to say humanely that 
they ought to remember his former benefactions, 
and especially how he had restored to them their 
freedom by expelling the tyrant Nabis. But there 
were a few who, to gratify Deinocrates, urged that 
the captive should be tortured and put to death as 
a stern and implacable enemy, and one more than 
ever to be feared by Deinocrates himself in case he 
made his escape after having been taken prisoner 
and loaded with insults by him. However, they 
carried Philopoemen into the Thesaurus, as it was 
called, a subterranean chamber which admitted 
neither air nor light from outside and had no door, 
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but was closed by dragging a huge stone in front of 
it. Here they placed him, and after planting the 
stone against it, set a guard of armed men round 
about. 

Meanwhile the horsemen of the Achaeans re- 
covered themselves after their flight, and when 
Philopoemen was nowhere to be seen, but was 
thought to be dead, they stood for a long time 
calling aloud upon their leader and reproaching one 
another for having won an unlawful and shameful 
safety by abandoning to the enemy their general, 
who had been prodigal of his life for their sakes. 
Then they went forward in a body, and by diligent 
effort learned of his capture, and sent word of it to 
the cities of the Achaeans. The Achaeans felt that 
they had suffered a great calamity, and determined 
to send an embassy and demand Philopoemen from 
the Messenians, while they themselves prepared an 
expedition against the city. 

XX. The Achaeans, then, were thus engaged. But 
Deinocrates, who feared that delay was the one 
thing most likely to save Philopoemen, and wished 
to forestall the efforts of the Achaeans, when night 
came on and the multitude of Messene had dis- 
persed, opened the prison and sent in a public 
official with poison, ordering him to give it to Philo- 
poemen and to stand by his side until he had drunk 
it. Now, Philopoemen was lying down wrapped in 
his soldier’s cloak, not sleeping, but overwhelmed 
with trouble and grief. When, however, he saw a 
light and a man standing by him holding the cup of 
poison, he pulled himself together as much as his 
weakness permitted and sat up. Then taking the 
cup he asked the man if he had heard anything 
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about the horsemen, and particularly about Lycortas, 
and on being told by him that the greater part of 
them had escaped, he nodded his head, and with a 
kindly look at the man said to him: “That is good 
news, if we have not wholly lost.’ Without another 
word and even without a sigh he drained the cup 
and laid himself down again. He did not give the 
poison much to do, but breathed his last speedily, so 
weak was he. 

XXI. Accordingly, when the report of his death 
reached the Achaeans, their cities were filled with 
general dejection and grief, and the men of military 
age, together with the members of the council, 
assembled at Megalopolis. With no delay whatso- 
ever they proceeded to take revenge. They chose 
Lycortas general, invaded Messenia, and ravaged 
the country, until the Messenians with one consent 
received them into their city. Deinocrates antici- 
pated their vengeance by making away with himself, 
but all the others who had voted to put Philopoemen 
to death they slew, and as for those who would have 
had him tortured also, these Lycortas seized and 
held for a more excruciating death. Then they 
burned Philopoemen’s body, collected his ashes in 
an urn, and set out for home, not in loose or pro- 
miscuous order, but with a blending of triumphal 
procession and funeral rites. For their heads were 
wreathed with garlands while their eyes were full of 
tears, and they led their foes along with them in 
chains. The urn itself, almost hidden from sight 
by a multitude of fillets and wreaths, was borne by 
Polybius, the son of the Achaean general, and about 
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1 In 146 5.c., at the close of Rome’s war with the Achaean 
league. 
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him were the chief men of the Achaeans. The 
soldiers followed after, in full armour themselves, 
and with their horses decorated ; they were neither 
dejected in view of their great affliction nor exultant 
over their victory. Moreover, the people from the 
cities and villagesson the way came to meet them, 
as if receiving Philopoemen on his return from an 
expedition; they laid their hands upon his urn, and 
accompanied him to Megalopolis. And so when 
they had been joined by the old men and by the 
women and children, a lamentation at once spread 
through the entire army and into the city, which 
longed for the presence of Philopoemen and was 
grievously cast down at his death, feeling that with 
him it had lost its supremacy among the Achaeans. 
He was buried, then, as was fitting, with con- 
spicuous honours, and at his tomb the captive 
Messenians were stoned to death. Many statues of 
him were erected and many honours decreed him by 
the cities. All these a Roman, in the disastrous 
days of Greece following the fall of Corinth,! 
attempted to have removed, and he attacked the 
memory of Philopoemen himself, accusing him, as if 
still alive, of having been a malevolent enemy of the 
Romans. After the proposal had been discussed 
and Polybius had spoken in opposition to Philopoe- 
men’s detractor, neither Mummius nor the members 
of the commission? would consent that the honours 
paid to an illustrious man should be obliterated, 
although he had made no little opposition to Flami- 
ninus and Manius. These judges distinguished, as 


2 A commission of ten, appointed by the Roman senate to 
settle the affairs of Greece. It was before this body that 
Philopoemen’s memory was attacked and defended. 
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it would appear, between virtue and necessity, 
between honour and advantage. They rightly and 
fitly considered that benefactors ought always to 
receive reward and gratitude from their beneficiaries, 
and good men honour from the good. 

So much concerning Philopoemen. 
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I. In parallel with Philopoemen we shall put 
Titus Quintius Flamininus. What his outward 
appearance was may be seen by those who wish it 
from the bronze statue of him at Rome. It stands 
by the side of the great Apollo from Carthage, 
opposite the Circus,! and has upon it an inscription 
in Greek characters. As to his disposition, he is 
said to have been quick to show anger as well as to 
confer favours, though not in like extent. For he 
was gentle in his punishments and not persistent, 
whereas in his favours he was unremitting, always 
well disposed towards his beneficiaries as though 
they were his benefactors, and eager to protect at all 
times and preserve those who had ever met with kind- 
ness at his hands, as though they were his choicest 
possessions, But since he was covetous of honour 
and fame, he desired that his noblest and greatest 
achievements should be the result of his own efforts, 
and he took more pleasure in those who wanted to 
receive kindness than in those who were able to 
bestow it, considering that the former were objects 
upon which he could exercise his virtue, while the 
latter were his rivals, so to speak, in the struggle for 
tame. 

From his earliest years he was trained in the arts. 
of war, since at that time Rome was carrying on 


1 The Circus Flamininus is meant, which was erected in 
221 B.c. by the censor Flamininus Nepos. 
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many great contests and her young men from the 
very outset were taught by service as soldiers how 
to command soldiers. To begin with, then, he 
served as military tribune in the war against 
Hannibal under Marcellus the consul. Marcellus 
fell into an ambush and lost his life,! but Titus was 
appointed governor of the country about Tarentum 
and of Tarentum itself, now captured for the second 
time. Here he won a good name, no less for his 
administration of justice than for his conduct in the 
field. For this reason he was also chosen director- 
in-chief of the colonists sent out to the two cities of 
Narnia and Cosa. 

II. This success more .than anything else so 
exalted his ambition that he ignored the intervening 
offices which young men generally sought, the offices 
of tribune, praetor, and aedile, and thought him- 
self worthy at once of a consulship ; so he became a 
candidate for that office, with the eager support of 
his colonists. But the tribunes Fulvius and Manius 
opposed his course, and said that it was a monstrous 
thing for a young man to force his way into the 
highest office contrary to the laws, before he had 
been initiated, as it were, into the first rites and 
mysteries of government. The senate, however, 
referred the matter to the votes of the people, and 
the people elected him consul? along with Sextus 
Aelius, although he was not yet thirty years old. 
The lot assigned him to the war with Philip and the 
Macedonians, and it was a marvellous piece of good 
fortune for the Romans that he was thus designated 
for a field of activity where the people did not 
require a leader relying entirely upon war and 


1 In 208 B.c. Cf. the Marcellus, xxviii. f. 2 In 198 B.c. 
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violence, but were rather to be won over by per- 
suasion and friendly intercourse. For the realm of 
Macedonia afforded Philip a sufficiently strong force 
for actual battle, but in a war of long duration his 
phalanx was dependent for its vigour, its support, 
its places of refuge, and in a word for its entire 
effectiveness, upon the states of Greece, and unless 
these were detached from Philip, the war with him 
‘would not be a matter of a single battle. Greece, 
however, had not yet been brought into much 
contact with the Romans, and now for the first time 
was drawn into political relations with them. Unless, 
therefore, the Roman commander had been a man of 
native goodness who relied upon argument more 
than upon war, and unless he had been persuasive 
when he asked an audience and kind when he 
granted one, ever laying the greatest stress upon 
what was right and just, Greece would not so easily 
have been satisfied with a foreign supremacy instead 
of those to which she had been accustomed. How- 
ever, this will be made clear in the story of his 
achievements. 

III. Titus learned that the generals who had 
preceded him in this field, first Sulpicius, and then 
Publius Villius, had invaded Macedonia late in the 
season, had prosecuted the war slowly, and had 
wasted time in manceuvring for position or in long 
range skirmishes with Philip to secure roads and 
provisions. ‘These men had squandered the year of 
their consulship at home in the honours and political 
activities of their office, and afterwards had set out 
on their campaigns. But Titus did not think it 
right to imitate them and thus add a year to his 
term of office, acting as magistrate during one, and 
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as general fur a second. On the contrary, he was 
ambitious to prosecute the war at the same time 
that he served as consul, and therefore renounced 
his honours and special privileges in the city, and 
after asking the senate that his brother Lucius 
might accompany him on his expedition as naval 
commander, he took with him as the main part of 
his force those of Scipio's soldiers who were still in 
full vigour of body and spirit after conquering 
Hasdrubal in Spain and Hannibal himself in Africa 
(they were three thousand in number), and crossed 
safely into Epirus. He found Publius Villius 
encamped with his forces over against Philip, who 
for a long time now had been guarding the narrow 
passes along the river Apsus. Publius was making 
" no progress, owing to the strength of his adversary’s 
position, and ‘Titus therefore took over his army, 
sent Publius home, and began an examination of the 
ground. It has no less natural strength than the 
Vale of Tempe, but is without the beautiful trees, 
green woods, agreeable haunts, and pleasant meadows 
which there abound. Great and lofty mountains on 
either side slope down and form a single very large 
and deep ravine, and through this the Apsus dashes 
with a volume and speed which make it the equal 
of the Peneius. Its water covers all the rest of the 
ground at the foot of the mountains, but leaves a 
cut, precipitous and narrow, for a path along past 
its current ; this path would not be easy for an army 
to traverse at any time, and when guarded, it would 
be utterly impassable. 

IV. There were some, therefore, who tried to have 
Titus lead his forces by a roundabout way through 
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Dassaretis towards Lycus, a safe and easy road. But 
he was afraid that if he went far away from the sea 
and got into regions that were poorly tilled and 
barren, while Philip avoided a battle, lack of pro- 
visions would compel him to come back again to the 
sea with his task undone, like the general who had 
preceded him. He therefore determined to attack 
with all his might, and force his passage through the 
heights. But Philip was occupying the mountains 
with his phalanx, and on the flanks of the Romans 
javelins and arrows came flying from all directions 
against them. Sharp encounters took place, men 
were wounded and men fell dead on both sides, and 
no end of the war was in sight. But at last some 
herdsmen of the vicinity came to Titus and told him 
of a roundabout path which the enemy was neglect- 
ing to guard; over this they promised to lead his 
army and bring it, in three days at the farthest, to 
a position on the heights. As surety and voucher 
for their good faith they brought Charops the son 
of Machatas, a leading man in Epirus, who was well- 
disposed to the Romans and was secretly co-operating 
with them through fear of Philip. In him Titus put 
confidence, and sent out a military tribune with four 
thousand foot-soldiers and three hundred horsemen. 
They were conducted by the herdsmen, who were in 
bonds. By day they rested under cover of caves or 
woody places, and they travelled in the night, by 
the light of the moon, which was at the full. 

After sending off this detachment, Titus kept his 
army quiet for two days, except so far as he drew off 
the enemy’s attention by skirmishes; but when the 
day came on which the enveloping party were ex- 
pected to show themselves on the heights, at daybreak 
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he put all his heavy-armed and all his light-armed 
troops in motion. Dividing his forces into three 
parts, he himself led his cohorts in column formation 
“up into the narrowest part of the ravine along the 
stream, pelted with missiles by the Macedonians 
and engaging at close quarters with those who con- 
fronted him at each difficult spot; the other 
divisions, one on either side, strove to keep pace 
with him, and grappled eagerly with the difficulties 
presented by the rough ground. Meanwhile the 
sun rose, and a smoke—not clearly defined, but re- 
sembling a mountain mist—lifted itself and came into 
view from afar. The enemy did not notice it, for it 
was behind them, where the heights were already 
occupied, and the Romans were of doubtful mind 
about it, but as they struggled and laboured on, 
they let their wishes determine their hopes. But 
when the smoke increased in size and darkened the 
air, and ascending in great volume was clearly seen 
to be a fire-signal from their friends, then the 
Romans below raised shouts of triumph and dashed 
upon their foes and crowded them together into the 
roughest places, while the Romans behind the enemy 
sent down answering shouts from the heights. 

V. At once, then, the enemy fled precipitately, 
but not more than two thousand of them fell;! for 
the difficulties of the ground made pursuit impossible. 
However, the Romans made spoil of their money, 
tents, and slaves, mastered the pass, and traversed 
all parts of Epirus, but in such an orderly manner 
and with so great restraint that, although they were 
far from their fleet and the sea, and although their 
monthly rations of grain had not been measured out 


1 So Livy, xxxii, 12. 
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tu them and they could buy little, they nevertheless 
refrained from plundering the country, which offered 
abundant booty. For Titus had learned that Philip, 
in passing through Thessaly like a fugitive, was 
driving the inhabitants from their cities into the 
mountains, burning down the cities, and allowing 
his soldiers to plunder the wealth which was too 
«abundant or too heavy to be carried away, thus in a 
manner ceding the country already to the Romans. 
Titus was therefore ambitious, and exhorted his 
soldiers accordingly to spare the country in march- 
ing through it, and to treat it as though it had been 
handed over to them and were their own. And 
indeed the results showed them at once the advan- 
tages of this orderly conduct. For as soon as they 
reached Thessaly the cities came over to them, the 
Greeks south of Thermopylae were all eagerness and 
excitement to find Titus, and the Achaeans, renounc- 
ing their alliance with Philip, voted to join the 
Romans in making war upon him. The Opuntians, 
moreover, although the Aetolians, who were at that 
time fighting most zealously on the side of the 
Romans, asked permission to take Opus in charge 
and protect the city, would not grant the request, 
but sent for Titus and gave themselves with the | 
fullest confidence into his hands. 

Now, we are told that Pyrrhus, when for the first 
time he beheld from a look-out place the army of 
the Romans in full array, had said that he saw 
nothing barbaric in the Barbarians’ line of battle ;} 
and so those who for the first time met Titus were 
compelled to speak in a similar strain. For they . 
had heard the Macedonians say that a commander 


1 Cf. the Pyrrhus, xvi. 5. 
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of a barbarian host was coming against them, who 
subdued and enslaved everywhere by force of arms ; 
and then, when they met a man who was young in 
years, humane in aspect, a Greek in voice and 
language, and a lover of genuine honour, they were 
wonderfully charmed, and when they returned to 
their cities they filled them with kindly feelings 
towards him and the belief that in him they had a 
champion of their liberties. After this Titus had a 
meeting with Philip (who seemed disposed to make 
terms), and proffered him peace and friendship on 
condition that he allowed the Greeks to be indepen- 
dent and withdraw his garrisons from their cities ; 
but this proffer Philip would not accept. Then at 
last it became quite clear even to the partisans of 
Philip that the Romans were come to wage war, not 
upon the Greeks, but upon the Macedonians in 
behalf of the Greeks. 

VI. Accordingly, the other parts of Greece came 
over to the side of Titus without any trouble; but as 
he was entering Boeotia without hostile demonstra- 
tions, the leading men of Thebes came to meet him. 
They were in sympathy with the Macedonian cause 
through the efforts of Brachyllas, but welcomed Titus 
and showed him honour, professing to be on friendly 
terms with both parties. Titus met and greeted 
them kindly, and then proceeded quietly on his 
journey, sometimes asking questions for his own 
information and sometimes discoursing at length, 
and purposely diverting them until his soldiers 
should come up from their march. Then he led 
them forward and entered the city along with the 
Thebans, who were not at all pleased thereat, but 
hesitated to oppose him, since a goodly number of 
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soldiers were in his following. ‘Titus, however, just 
as though the city were nut in his power, came before 
their assembly and tried to persuade them to side 
with the Romans, and Attalus the king seconded 
him in his appeals and exhortations to the Thebans. 
But Attalus, as it would appear, in his eagerness to 
play the orator for Titus, went beyond his aged 
strength, and in the very midst of his speech, being 
seized with a vertigo or an apoplexy, suddenly fainted 
and fell, and shortly afterwards was conveyed by his 
feet to Asia, where he died. The Boeotians allied 
themselves with the Romans. 

VII. Philip now sent an embassy to Rome, and 
Titus therefore dispatched thither his own repre- 
sentatives, who were to induce the senate to vote 
him an extension of command in case the war con- 
tinued, or, if it did not, the power to make peace. 
For he was covetous of honour, and was greatly 
afraid that he would be robbed of his glory if another 
general were sent to carry on the war. His friends 
managed matters so successfully for him that Philip 
failed to get what he wanted and the command in 
the war was continued to Titus, On receiving the 
decree of the senate, he was lifted up in his hopes 
and at once hastened into Thessaly to prosecute the 
war against Philip. He had over twenty-six thousand 
soldiers, of whom six thousand infantry and four 
hundred cavalry were furnished by the Aetolians.! 
Philip’s army also was of about the same size.” 

The two armies advanced against each other until 
they came into the neighbourhood of Scotussa, and 
there they proposed to decide the issue by battle.3 

> On the same battlefield Pelopidas had been defeated and 
slain by Alexander of Pherae, in 364 B.c. Cf. the Pelomidaa, 
“XXX, 
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Their mutual proximity did not inspire them with 
fear, as might have been expected ; on the contrary, 
they were filled with ardour and ambition. For the 
Romans hoped to conquer the Macedonians, whose 
reputation for prowess and strength Alexander had 
raised to a very high pitch among them; and the 
Macedonians, who considered the Romans -superior 
to the Persians, hoped, in case they prevailed over 
them, to prove Philip a more brilliant commander 
than Alexander. Accordingly, Titus exhorted his 
soldiers to show themselves brave men and full of 
spirit, assured that they were going to contend 
against the bravest of antagonists in that fairest of 
all theatres, Greece ; and Philip, too, began a speech 
of exhortation to his soldiers, as is the custom before 
a battle. But, either by chance or from ignorance 
due to an inopportune haste, he had ascended for 
' this purpose a lofty mound outside his camp, beneath 
which many men lay buried in a common grave, and 
a dreadful dejection fell upon his listeners in view of 
the omen, so that he was deeply troubled and refrained 
from battle that day. 

VIII. Towards morning on the following day, after 
a mild and damp night, the clouds turned to mist, 
the whole plain was filled with profound darkness, a 
dense air came down from the heights into the space 
between the two camps, and as soon as day advanced 
all the ground was hidden from view. The parties 
sent out on either side for purposes of ambush and 
reconnaissance encountered one another in a very 
short time and went to fighting near what are called 
the Cynoscephalae, or Dog’s Heads. These are the 
sharp tops of hills lying close alongside one another, 
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and got their name from a resemblance in their shape. 
As was natural on a field so difficult, there were 
alternations of flight and pursuit, each party sending 
out aid from their camps to those who from time to 
time were getting the worst of it and retreating, until 
at last, when the air cleared up and they could see 
what was going on, they engaged with all their 
forces.! 

With his right wing, then, Philip had the advantage, 
since from higher ground he threw his entire phalanx 
upon the Romans, who could not withstand the 
weight of its interlocked shields and the sharpness 
of its projecting pikes; but his left wing was broken 
up and scattered along the hills, and Titus, despair- 
ing of his defeated wing, rode swiftly along to the 
other, and with it fell upon the Macedonians. These 
were unable to hold their phalanx together and 
maintain the depth of its formation (which was the 
main source of their strength), being prevented by 
the roughness and irregularity of the ground, while 
for fighting man to man they had armour which was 
too cumbersome and heavy. For the phalanx is like 
an animal of invincible strength as long as it is one 
body and can keep its shields locked together in a 
single formation; but when it has been broken up 
into its parts, each of its fighting men loses also his 
individual force, as well because of the manner in 
which he is armed as because his strength lies in the 
mutual support of the parts of the whole body rather 
than in himself. This wing of the Macedonians 
being routed, some of the Romans pursued the fugi- 
tives, while others dashed out upon the flank of the 


1 For a fuller description of the battle, cf. Livy, xxxiii. 7- 
10 (Polybius, xviii. 20-27). 
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enemy who were still fighting and cut them down, so 
that very soon their victorious wing also faced about, 
threw away their weapons, and fled. The result was 
that no fewer than eight thousand Macedonians were 
slain, and five thousand were taken prisoners. Philip, 
however, got safely away, and for this the Aetolians 
were to blame, who fell to sacking and plundering 
the enemy’s camp while the Romans were still pur- 
_ suing, so that when the Romans came back to it they 
found nothing there. 7 

IX. This, to begin with, gave rise to mutual 
quarrels and recriminations; but afterwards the 
Aetolians vexed Titus more and more by ascribing 
the victory to themselves and prepossessing the 
minds of the Greeks with the fame of it, so that 
they were mentioned first in the writings and songs 
of poets and historians who celebrated the event. 
Of these the one most in vogue was the following 
epigram in elegiac verses :— 


‘“‘Unwept and without graves are we, O traveller, 
who on this ridge of Thessaly lie dead, in number 
thirty thousand, subdued by the sword of the 
Aetolians, and of the Latins whom Titus led from 
spacious Italy, Emathia’s great bane. And the bold 
spirit that Philip had displayed was gone; it showed 
itself more agile than swift deer.” 


This poem was composed by Alcaeus in mockery 
of Philip, and its author exaggerated the number of 
the slain; however, being recited in many places 
and by many persons, it gave more annoyance to 
Titus than to Philip. For Philip simply made fun of 
Alcaeus with an answering elegiac distich :— 
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“ Leafless and without bark, O traveller, on this ridge 
A cross is planted for Alcaeus, and it towers in the 


sun ; 


but Titus was ambitious to stand well with the 
Greeks, and such things irritated him beyond 
measure, For this reason he conducted the rest of 
his business by himself, and made very little account 
of the Aetolians. They on their part were displeased 
at this, and when Titus received an embassy from 
the Macedonian king with proposals for an agree- 
ment, they went round to the other cities vociferously 
charging him with selling peace to Philip, when it 
was in his power to eradicate the war entirely and 
destroy a power by which the Greek world had first 
been enslaved. While the Aetolians were making 
these charges and trying to make trouble among the 
Roman allies, Philip himself removed all grounds for 
suspicion by coming to terms and putting himself 
and his realm in the hands of Titus and the Remans. 
And in this manner Titus! put an end to the war ; 
he returned to Philip his kingdom of Macedonia, but 
ordained that he should keep aloof from Greece, 
exacted from him an indemnity of a thousand talents, 
took away all his ships except ten, and taking one of 
his sons, Demetrius, to serve as hostage, sent him off 
to Rome, thus providing in the best manner for the | 
present and anticipating the future. 

For Hannibal the African, a most inveterate 
enemy of Rome and an exile from his native country, 
had already at that time? come to the court of King 


1 Rather, the ten commissioners sent from Rome to settle 
the affairs of Greece (chapter x. 1). Cf.- Livy, xxxiii. 30 
(Polybius xviii. 44). 

: In 196 B.c., according to Nepos, Hannibal, vii. 6. 
According to Livy (xxxiii. 47), it was in the following year. 
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Antiochus, and was trying to incite him to further 
achievements while fortune gave his power successful 
course. Antiochus himself also, in consequence of 
the magnitude of his achievements, by which he had 
won the title of Great, was already fixing his eyes on 
universal dominion, and had a particular hostility to 
the Romans. Therefore, had not Titus, in view of all 
this, made favourable terms of peace, and had the war 
with Antiochus in Greece found the war with Philip 
still in progress there, and had a common cause 
brought these two greatest and most powerful kings 
of the time into alliance against Rome, that city 
would have undergone fresh struggles and dangers 
not inferior to those which marked her war with 
Hannibal. But as it was, by interposing an oppor- 
tune peace between the two wars, and by cutting 
short the existing war before the threatening war 
began, Titus took away the last hope from Philip, 
and the first from Antiochus. 

X. And now the ten commissioners, who had been 
sent to Titus by the senate, advised him to give the 
rest of the Greeks their freedom, but to retain Corinth, 
Chalcis, and Demetrias under garrisons, as a safeguard 
against Antiochus. Thereupon the Aetolians stirred 
up the cities with the most vociferous denunciations, 
ordering Titus to strike off the shackles of Greece 
(for that is what Philip was wont to call these three 
cities), and asking the Greeks whether they were 
glad to have a fetter now which was smoother than 
the one they had worn before, but heavier; and 
whether they admired Titus as a benefactor because 
he had unshackled the foot of Greece and put a 
collar round her neck. Titus was troubled and dis- 
tressed at this, and by labouring with the commission 
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finally persuaded it to free these cities also from their 
garrisons, in order that his gift to the Greeks might 
be whole and entire. 

Accordingly, at the Isthmian games, where a great 
throng of people were sitting in the stadium and 
watching the athletic contests (since, indeed, after 
many years Greece had at last ceased from wars 
waged in hopes of freedom, and was now holding 
festival in time of assured peace), the trumpet 
signalled a general silence, and the herald, coming 
forward into the midst of the spectators, made procla- 
mation that the Roman senate and Titus Quintius 
Flamininus proconsular general, having conquered 
King Philip and the Macedonians, restored to free- 
dom, without garrisons and without imposts, and to 
the enjoyment of their ancient laws, the Corinthians, 
the Locrians, the Phocians, the Euboeans, the Achae- 
ans of Phthiotis, the Magnesians, the Thessalians, 
and the Perrhaebians. At first, then, the proclamation 
was by no means generally or distinctly heard, but 
there was a confused and tumultuous movement in 
the stadium of people who wondered what had been 
said, and asked one another questions about it, and 
called out to have the proclamation made again; but 
when silence had been restored, and the herald in 
tones that were louder than before and reached the 
ears of all, had recited the proclamation, a shout of 
joy arose, so incredibly loud that it reached the sea. 
The whole audience rose to their feet, and no heed 
was paid to the contending athletes, but all were eager 
to spring forward and greet and hail the saviour and 
champion of Greece. 

And that which is often said of the volume and 
power of the human voice was then apparent to the 
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eye. For ravens which chanced to be flying overhead 
fell down into the stadium. The cause of this was 
the rupture of the air; for when the voice is borne 
aloft loud and strong, the air is rent asunder by it 
and will not support flying creatures, but lets them 
fall, as if they were over a vacuum, unless, indeed, 
they are transfixed by a sort of blow, as of a weapon, 
and fall down dead.! It is possible, too, that in such 
cases there is a whirling: motion of the air, which 
becomes like a waterspout at sea with a refluent flow 
of the surges caused by their very volume. 

XI. Be that as it may, had not Titus, now that the 
spectacle was given up, at once foreseen the rush 
and press of the throng and taken himself away, it 
would seem that he could hardly have survived the 
‘concourse of so many people about him at once and 
from all sides. But when they were tired of shouting 
about his tent, and night was already come, then, 
with greetings and embraces for any friends and 
fellow citizens whom they saw, they betook them- 
selves to banqueting and carousing with one another. 
And here, their pleasure naturally increasing, they 
were moved to reason and discourse about Greece, 
saying that although she had waged many wars for 
the sake of her freedom, she had not yet obtained a 
more secure or more delightful exercise of it than 
now, when others had striven in her behalf, and she 
herself, almost without a drop of blood or a pang of 
grief, had borne away the fairest and most enviable 
of prizes. Verily, they would say, valour and wisdom 
are rare things among men, but the rarest of all 
blessings is the just man. For men like Agesilaiis, 
or Lysander, or Nicias, or Alcibiades could indeed 


1 Cf. the Pompey, xxv. 7. 
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conduct wars well, and understood how to be victori- . 
ous commanders in battles by land and sea, but they 
would not use their successes so as to win legitimate 
favour and promote the right. Indeed, if one excepts 
the action at Marathon, the sea-fight at Salamis, 
Plataea, Thermopylae, and the achievements of Cimon 
at the Eurymedon and about Cyprus, Greece has 
fought all her battles to bring servitude upon herself, 
and every one of her trophies stands as a memorial of 
her own calamity and disgrace, since she owed her 
overthrow chiefly to the baseness and contentiousness 
of her leaders. Whereas men of another race, who 
were thought to have only slight sparks and insignifi- 
cant traces of a common remote ancestry, from whom 
it was astonishing that any helpful word or purpose 
should be vouchsafed to Greece—these men under- 
went the greatest perils and hardships in order to 
rescue Greece and set her free from cruel despots and 
tyrants. 

XII. So ran the thoughts of the Greeks; and the 
acts of Titus were consonant with his proclamations. 
For at once he sent Lentulus to Asia to set Bargylia 
free, and Stertinius to Thrace to deliver the cities 
and islands there from Philip's garrisons. Moreover, 
Publius Villius sailed to have a conference with 
Antiochus concerning the freedom of the Greeks who 
were under his sway. Titus himself also paid a visit 
to Chalcis, and then sailed from there to Magnesia, 
removing their garrisons and restoring to the peoples 
their constitutions. He was also appointed master of 
ceremonies for the Nemeian games at Argos, where 
he conducted the festival in the best possible manner, 
and once more publicly proclaimed freedom to the 
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Greeks. Then he visited the different cities, estab- 
lishing among them law and order, abundant Justice, 
concord, and mutual friendliness. He quieted their 
factions and restored their exiles, and plumed himself 
on his persuading and reconciling the Greeks more 
than on-his conquest of the Macedonians, so that their 
freedom presently seemed to them the least of his 
benefactions. 

Xenocrates the philosopher, as the story runs, was 
once being haled away to prison by the tax-collectors 
for not having paid the alien’s tax, but was rescued 
out of their hands by Lycurgus the orator, who also 
visited the officials with punishment for their impu- 
dence. Xenocrates afterwards met the sons of 
Lycurgus, and said: ‘“ My boys, I am making a noble 
return to your father for his kindness towards me ; 
for all the world is praising him for what he did.” 
In the case of Titus and the Romans, however, 
gratitude for their benefactions to the Greeks brought 
them, not merely praises, but also confidence among 
all men and power, and justly too. For men not only 
received the officers appointed by them, but actually 
sent for them and invited them and put themselves 
in their hands. And this was true not only of 
peoples and cities, nay, even kings who had been 
wronged by other kings fled for refuge into the hands 
of Roman officials, so that in a short time—and 
perhaps there was also divine guidance in this— 
everything became subject to them. But Titus him- 
self took most pride in his liberation of Greece. 
For in dedicating at Delphi some silver bucklers 
and his own long shield, he mp them with this 
inscription :— 
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““Q ye sons of Zeus, whose joy is in swift horse- 
manship, O ye Tyndaridae, princes of Sparta, Titus, 
a descendant of Aeneas, has brought you a most 
excellent gift, he who for the sons of the Greeks 
wrought freedom.” 


He also dedicated a golden wreath to Apollo, and it 
bore this inscription :— , 


“ This will fitly lie on thine ambrosial locks, O 
son of Leto, this wreath with sheen of gold; it is 
the gift of a great leader whose descent is from 
Aeneas. Therefore, O Far-darter, bestow upon the 
god-like Titus the glory due to his prowess.” 


It follows, then, that the city of Corinth has twice 
now been the scene of the same benefaction to the 
Greeks; for it was in Corinth that Titus at this time, 
and at Corinth that Nero again in our own times—in 
both cases at the Isthmian games—made the Greeks 
free and self-governing, Titus by voice of herald, but 
Nero in a public address which he delivered in person, 
on a tribunal in the market-place amidst the multi- 
tude. This, however, came at a later time.! 

XIIT. Titus now began a most honourable and 
righteous war, the war against Nabis, that most 
pernicious and lawless tyrant of Sparta, but in the 
end he disappointed the hopes of Greece. For though 
it was in his power to capture the tyrant, he refused 
to do so, and made peace with him, thus leaving 
Sparta to the fate of an unworthy servitude. He was 
led to this step either by his fear that a protraction 
of the war would bring another general from Rome 
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1 Cf. the Philopoemen, xv. 1-3. 
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to succeed him and rob him of his glory, or by his 
jealous displeasure at the honours paid to Philopoe- 
men. For in all other matters Philopoemen was a 
most capable man among the Greeks, and in that war 
particularly he displayed astonishing deeds of ability 
and daring, so that he was extolled by the Achaeans | 
as much as Titus, and equally honoured in their 
theatres. This annoyed Titus, who thought it out of 
keeping that a man of Arcadia, who had held com- 
mand in small border wars, should receive just as 
much admiration from the Achaeans as a Roman 
consul, who was waging war in behalf of Greece.} 
However, Titus himself had this to say in defence of 
his course, namely, that he put an end to the war 
when he saw that the destruction of the tyrant would 
involve the rest of the Spartans also in serious 
disaster.” 

The Achaeans voted Titus many honours, none of 
which seemed commensurate with his benefactions 
except one gift, and this caused him as much satis- 
faction as all the rest put together. And this was 
the gift: The Romans who were unhappily taken 
prisoners in the war with Hannibal had been sold 
about hither and thither, and were serving as slaves. 
In Greece there were as many as twelve hundred of 
them. The change in their lot made them pitiful 
objects always, but then even more than ever, natur- 
ally, when they fell in with sons, or brothers, or 
familiar friends, as the case might be, slaves with 
freemen and captives with victors. ‘These men Titus 
would not take away from their owners, although he 
was distressed at their condition, but the Achaeans 


* Titus offered this defence of his course to the congress of 
Greek states at Corinth (Livy, xxxiv. 48 f.). 
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ransomed them all at five minas! the man, collected 
them together, and made a present of them to Titus 
just as he was about to embark, so that he sailed for 
home with a glad heart; his noble deeds had brought 
him a noble recompense, and one befitting a great 
man who loved his fellow citizens. This appears to 
have furnished his triumph with its most glorious 
feature. For these men shaved their heads and wore 
felt caps, as it is customary for slaves to do when 
they are set free, and in this habit followed the 
triumphal car of Titus. 

XIV. But a more beautiful show was made by the 
spoils of war which were displayed in the procession 
—Greek helmets and Macedonian bucklers and pikes. 
Besides, the amount of money exhibited was large. 
Tuditanus records that there were carried in the 
procession three thousand seven hundred and thirteen 
pounds of gold bullion, forty-three thousand two 
hundred and seventy pounds of silver, and fourteen 
thousand five hundred and fourteen gold coins bear- 
ing Philip's effigy.2 And apart from this money 
Philip owed his fine of a thousand talents.? This 
fine, however, the Romans were afterwards persuaded 
to remit to Philip, and this was chiefly due to the 
efforts of Titus; they also made Philip their ally, and 
sent back his son whom they held as hostage. 

XV. Presently, however, Antiochus crossed into 
Greece* with many ships and a large army, and 
began to stir the cities into faction and revolt. The 
Aetolians made common cause with him, a people 
which had long been most inimically disposed towards 


° These ‘‘ Philips” were nearly equivalent to sovereigns. 
Cf. Livy’s description of the triumph (xxxiv. 52). 
3 Cf. chapter ix. 5. 4 In the autumn of 192 r.c. 
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the Romans, and they suggested to him, as a pretext 
that would account for the war, that he should offer 
the Greeks their freedom. The Greeks did not want 
to be set free, for they were free already; but for 
lack of a more appropriate ground for his action the 
Aetolians taught Antiochus to make use of that fair- 
est of all names. The Romans, greatly alarmed by 
reports of defection among the Greeks and of the 
power of Antiochus, sent out Manius Acillius as 
consular general for the war, but made Titus his 
lieutenant to please the Greeks. The mere sight 
of him confirmed some of these in their loyalty to 
Rome, while to others, who were beginning to be 
infected with disloyalty, he administered a timely 
medicine, as it were, in the shape of good will 
towards himself, and thus checked their malady and 
prevented them from going wrong. <A few, however, 
escaped his influence, having been already won over 
beforehand and totally corrupted by the Aetolians, 
but even these, in spite of his vexation and anger, 
were spared by him after the battle. For Antiochus 
was defeated at Thermopylae ! and put to flight, and 
at once sailed back to Asia; while Manius the consul 
went against some of the Aetolians himself and 
besieged them, leaving others to King Philip to 
destroy. And so it came about that the Dolopians 
and Magnesians here, the Athamanians and Aperan- 
tians there, were harried and plundered by the 
Macedonians, while Manius himself, after sacking 
Heracleia, was engaged in the siege of Naupactus, 
which the Aetolians held. Then Titus, out of pity 
for the Greeks, sailed across from Peloponnesus to 


1 In 191 B.c. For a description of the battle, cf. Livy, 
xxxvi, 14-21. 
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the consul. At first he chided Manius because, 
although the victory was his own, he was permitting 
Philip to carry off the prizes of the war, and to 
gratify his anger was wasting time in the siege of a 
single city, while the Macedonians were subduing 
many nations and kingdoms. Then, when the be- 
sieged citizens caught sight of him from their walls 
and called aloud upon him and stretched out their 
hands to him imploringly, he turned away, burst into 
tears, and left the place, without saying anything 
more at the time; afterwards, however, he had an 
interview with Manius, put an end to his wrath, and 
induced him to grant the Aetolians a truce, and time 
in which to send an embassy to Rome with a plea for 
moderate terms. 

XVI. But the hardest toils and struggles fell to 
Titus when he interceded with Manius in behalf of 
the Chalcidians. They had incurred the consul’s 
wrath because of the marriage which Antiochus had 
made in their city after the war had already begun, 
a marriage which was not only unseasonable, but 
unsuitable for the king’s years, since he was an elderly 
man and had fallen in love with a girl (the girl was 
a daughter of Cleoptolemus, and is said to have been 
most beautiful among maidens).! This marriage in- 
duced the Chalcidians to take the king’s side most 
zealously and allow their city to be his base of opera- 
tions for the war. Antiochus, therefore, fleeing with 
all speed after the battle at Thermopylae, came to 
Chalcis, and taking with him his girl-wife, his 
treasure, and his friends, sailed back to Asia; but 
Manius immediately marched against Chalcis in a 
rage. He was accompanied, however, by Titus, who 


t Cf. the Philopoemen, xvii. 1}. 
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Lried to mollify and intercede with him and at last 
won him over and calmed him down by entreaties 
addressed both to him and the other Romans in 


_ authority. 


Having been thus saved by Titus, the Chalcidians 
dedicated to him the largest and most beautiful of 
the votive offerings in their city, and on them such 
inscriptions as these are still to be seen: “ This 
gymnasium is dedicated by the people to Titus and 
Heracles,” and again in another place, “This Del- 
phinium is dedicated by the people to Titus and 
Apollo.”” Moreover, even down to our own day a 
priest of Titus is duly elected and appointed, and 
after sacrifice and libations in his honour, a set hymn 
of praise to him is sung: it is too long to be quoted 
entire, and so I will give only the closing words of 
the song: 


“And the Roman faith we revere, which we 
have solemnly vowed to cherish; sing, then, ye 
maidens,‘to great Zeus, to Rome, to Titus, and 
to the Roman faith: hail, Paean Apollo! hail, 
Titus our saviour !”’ 


XVII. He also received from the rest of the. 
Greeks fitting honours,and these were made sincere by 
the astonishing good will which his equitable nature 
called forth. For even if the conduct of affairs or 
the spirit of rivalry brought him into collision with 
any of them, as, for instance, with Philopoemen, and 
again with Diophanes the general of the Achaeans, 
his resentment was not heavy, nor did it carry him 
into violent acts, but when it had vented itself in 
the outspoken language of free public debate, there 
was an end of it. However, he was never bitter, 
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although many imputed hastiness and levity to his 
nature, and in general he was a most agreeable 
companion and able to say a graceful thing with 
force. For instance, when he was trying to dissuade 
the Achaeans from appropriating the island of Zacyn- 
thos, he said it would be dangerous for them, like a 
tortoise, to stick their head out of its Peloponnesian 
shell! Again, when he held his first conference 
with Philip concerning a truce and peace, and Philip 
remarked that Titus had come with many attendants 
while he himself had come alone, Titus answered, 
“ Yes, thou hast made thyself alone by slaying thy 
friends and kindred.” 2 Again, when Deinocrates 
the Messenian, who had taken too much wine at a 
drinking-party in Rome, and after putting on a 
woman’s robe had executed a dance, on the following 
day asked Titus to assist him in his plan to separate 
Messene from the Achaean league, Titus said he 
would consider the matter ; “ But I am amazed,”’ said 
he, “that when thou hast matters of so great moment 
in hand, thou canst dance and sing at a drinking- 
party.”’% And once more, when an embassy from 
Antiochus was recounting to the Achaeans the vast 
multitude of the king’s forces and enumerating them 
all by their various appellations, Titus said that once, 
when he was dining with a friend, he criticised the 
multitude of: meats that were served, wondering 
where he had obtained so varied a supply; where- 
upon his host told him they were all swine’s flesh, 
and differed only in the way they were cooked and 
dressed. ‘And soin your case,” said he, ‘men of 


1 Cf. Livy, xxxvi. 32; Plutarch, Morals, p. 197 b. 
* Cf. Morals, p. 197 a (Polybius, xviii. 7). 
3 Cf. the Philopoemen, xviii. tf. (Polybius, xxiii. 5). 
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1 Cf. Morals, p. 197 ¢ (Livy, xxxv. 49). 
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Achaia, do not be astonished when you hear of the 
Spear-bearers and Lance-bearers and Foot-compan- 
ions in the army of Antiochus; for they are all 
Syrians and differ only in the way they are armed.” ! 

XVIII. After his achievements in Greece and the 
war with Antiochus, Titus was appointed censor.” 
This is the highest office at Rome, and in a manner 
the culmination of a political career. ‘Titus had as 
colleague in this office a son of the Marcellus? who 
had been five times consul, and the two censors 
ejected from the senate four men of lesser note, and 
received into citizenship all who offered themselves 
for enrolment, provided they were born of free 
parents. To this step they were forced by the 
tribune Terentius Culeo, who wanted to spite the 
nobility and so persuaded the people to vote the 
measure. 

The two men of his time who were most notable 
and had the greatest influence in the city, Scipio 
Africanus and Marcus Cato, were at variance with one 
another. Of these, ‘Titus appointed Scipio to be Dean 
of the Senate,‘ believing him to be its best and fore- 
most nian; but with Cato he came into hostile 
relations, owing to the following unfortunate circum- 
stances. Titus had a _ brother, Lucius, who was 
unlike him in all other ways, and especially in his 
shameful addiction to pleasure and his utter contempt 
of decency. This brother had as companion a young 
boy whom he loved, and took him about and kept 
him always in his train, whether he was commanding 
an army or administering a province. At some 
drinking party, then, this boy was playing the coquet 


* Tn 189 B.c. 3 Cf. chapter i. 3. 
4 Cf. the Wtherius Gracchus, iv: 1; Cato the Elder, xvii. 1. 
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1 Cf. Livy, xxxix. 43. 
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with Lucius, and said he loved him so ardently that 
he had come away from a show of gladiators in order 
to be with him, although he had never in all his life 
seen a man killed; and he had done so, he said, 
because he cared more for his lover's pleasure than 
for his own. Lucius was delighted at this, and said : 
“ Don’t worry about that! I will give thee thy heart's 
desire.” Then ordering a man who had been con- 
demned to death to be brought forth from his prison, 
and sending for a lictor, he commanded him to 
strike off the man’s head there in the banquet-hall. 
Valerius Antias, however, says it was not a lover, but 
a mistress whom Lucius thus sought to gratify.1. And 
Livy says that in a speech of Cato himself it is 
written that a Gaulish deserter had come to the door . 
with his wife and children, and that Lucius admitted 
him into the banquet-hall and slew him with his own 
hand to gratify his lover. This feature, however, 
was probably introduced by Cato to strengthen the 
force of his denunciation; for that it was not a 
deserter, but a prisoner, who was put to death, and 
one who had been condemned to die, is the testimony 
of many others, and especially of Cicero the orator in 
his treatise “On Old Age,” where he puts the story 
in the mouth of Cato himself.? 

XIX. In view of this, when Cato became censor 3 
and was purging the senate of its unworthy members, 
he expelled from it Lucius Flamininus, although he 
was a man of consular dignity, and although his 
brother Titus was thought to be involved in his 
disgrace. Therefore the two brothers came before 
the people in lowly garb and bathed in tears, and 


2 Cf. Cato the Elder, xvii. 1-4; Livy, xxxix. 42. 
3 In 184 B.c. 
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made what seemed a reasonable request of their 
fellow citizens, namely, that Cato should state the 
reasons which had led him to visit a noble house 
with a disgrace so great. Without any hesitation, 
then, Cato came forward, and standing with his 
colleague before Titus, asked him if he knew about 
the banquet. . Titus said he did not, whereupon Cato 
related the incident and formally challenged Lucius 
to say whether any part of the story told was not 
true. But Lucius was dumb, and the people there- 
fore saw that he had been justly disgraced, and gave 
Cato a splendid escort away from the rostra. Titus, 
however, was so affected by the misfortune of his 
brother that he leagued himself with those who had 
long hated*Cato, and after getting the upper hand in 
the senate, revoked and annulled all the public 
rentals and leases and contracts which Cato had 
made, besides bringing many heavy indictments 
against him.! That he acted the part. of a good man 
vr a good citizen | cannot affirm, in thus cherishing 
an incurable hatred against a lawful magistrate and 
a most excellent citizen on account of a man who, 
though a kinsman, was nevertheless unworthy and 
had suffered only what he deserved. However, as 
the Roman people was once enjoying a spectacle in 
the theatre, and the senate, according to custom, had 
seats of honour in the foremost rows, Lucius was 
seen sitting somewhere in the rear among the poor 
and lowly, and excited men’s pity. The multitude 
could not bear the sight, but kept shouting to him 
to change his place, until he did change his place, 
and was received among their own number by the 
men of consular rank. 


1 Cf. Cuto the Elder, xix. 2; Livy, xxxix. 44.. 
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1 The battle at Magnesia, in Lydia, 191 B.c. Under the 
terms of peace, Antiochus was to deliver Hannibal to the 
Romans. Cf. Livy, xxxvii. 45. 
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XX. Now, the native ambition of Titus, as long 
as it had sufficient material to gratify it in the wars 
which I have mentioned, met with praise, as, for 
instance, when he served a second time as military 
tribune after having been consul, though there 
was no necessity for it; but after he had ceased to 
_hold office and was well on in years, he met the 
rather with censure, because, although the portion of 
life which still remained to him did not admit of 
great activity, he was unable to restrain his passion 
for glory and his youthful ardour. For by some such 
fierce impulse, as it would seem, he was led to his treat- 
ment of Hannibal, which made him odious to most 
people. Hannibal had secretly fled from his native 
Carthage and spent some time at the court of Anti- 
ochus; but when Antiochus, after the battle in 
Phrygia,' had gladly accepted terms of peace, Hanni- 
bal took to flight once more, and after many wander- 
ings, finally settled down at the court of Prusias in 
Bithynia. Noone at Rome was ignorant of this, but 
all ignored him on account of his weakness and old age, 
regarding him as a castaway of Fortune. Titus, how- 
ever, who had been sent by the senate as ambassador 
to the court of Prusias on some other business,? and 
saw that Hannibal was staying there, was incensed 
that he should be alive, and although Prusias made 
many fervent intercessions in behalf of a man who 
was a suppliant and familiar friend, would not relent. 
There was an ancient oracle, as it would appear, 
concerning Hannibal’s death, and it ran as follows :— 


“‘ Libyssan earth shall cover the form of Hannibal.”’ 


2 According to Ny (Xxxix. 51), Hannibal’s presence in 
Bithynia was part of Rome’s complaint against Prusias. 
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Hannibal thought this referred to Libya and a burial 
at Carthage, and believed that he would end his days 
there ; but there is a sandy tract in Bithynia on the 
sea-Shore, and on its border a large village called 
Libyssa. Near this village Hannibal was living. 
But he had always distrusted the weakness of 
Prusias and feared the Romans, and therefore even 
before this time his house had been provided with 
seven underground exits leading from his own 
chamber. These ran in different directions beneath 
the surface of the ground, but all had secret issues 
far away. Accordingly, when he now heard of the 
behest of Titus, he set out to make his escape by 
way of the underground passages, but encountered 
guards of the king, and therefore determined to 
take his own life. Some say that he wound his 
cloak about his neck and then ordered a servant to 
plant his knee in the small of his back, pull the rope 
towards him with all his might until it was twisted 
tight, and so to choke and kill him; some, too, say 
that he drank bull’s blood in imitation of Themis- 
tocles! and Midas; but Livy says? that he had 
poison which he ordered to be mixed, and took the 
cup with these words: “ Let us now at last put an 
end to the great anxiety of the Romans, who have 
thought it too long and hard a task to wait for the 
death of a hated old man. Nevertheless, Titus will 
not bear away an enviable victory, nor one worthy 
of his forefathers, who sent secret information to 
Pyrrhus, when he was at war with them and a victor 
over them, of the poisoning that was going to be 
attempted.” 3 


1 Cf. the Vhemistocles, xxxi. 5. 
2 Livy, xxxix. 51, 3 Cf. the Pyrrhus, xxi. 1-3. 
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AAI. Such are the accounts of the death of 
Hannibal. When the story of it was brought to the 
senate, many of them thought the conduct of Titus 
odious, officious, and cruel; for he had killed Hanni- 
bal when he was like a bird permitted to live a tame 
and harmless life because too old to fly and without 
a tail, and there had been no necessity for his doing 
this, but he did it to win fame, that his name might 
be associated with the death of Hannibal. Men also 
pointed to the clemency and magnanimity of Scipio 
Africanus and admired it all the more, since after 
defeating a Hannibal who had not been conquered 
before and was filling Africa with fear, he neither 
drove him from the country nor demanded his 
surrender by his fellow citizens, nay, he actually 
gave him a kindly greeting when he held conference 
with him before the battle, and after the battle, in 
making terms of peace, he did not insult or trample 
upon the fortunes of his foe.! Moreover, we are told 
that the two men met again at Ephesus, and in the 
first place, that when, as they were walking about 
together, Hannibal took the side which more properly 
belonged to Scipio as the superior, Scipio suffered 
it and walked about without paying any heed to it; 
and again, that when they fell to discussing generals 
and Hannibal declared Alexander to have been the 
mightiest of generals, and next to him Pyrrhus, and 
third himself, Scipio asked with a quiet smile, “ And 
what wouldst thou have said if 1 had not conquered 
thee?”’ To which Hannibal replied, “In that case, 
Scipio, I should not have counted myself third, but 
first of generals. ”’ ? 

Such conduct on the part of Scipio most people 


1 Cf. Livy, xxx. 29 @. 2 Cf. Livy, xxxv. 14. 
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admired, and they blamed Titus for having laid 


violent hands on one whom another had slain. But 
some there were who praised what he had done and 
thought that Hannibal, as long as he was alive, was 
a consuming fire which needed only to be fanned ; 
for when he was in his prime, they said, it was not 
his body nor his arm that had been formidable to 
the Romans, but his ability and experience coupled 
with his ingrained bitterness and hostility, and from 
these naught is subtracted by old age, but the 
natural characteristics remain unchanged : whereas 
fortune does not remain the same, but changes sides, 
and summons with hope to fresh undertakings those 
whom hatred makes perpetual foes. And _ sub- 
sequent events were perhaps still more a justification - 
of Titus; for Aristonicus, the son of a harpist’s 
daughter, used his reputed connexion with Eumenes 
to fill all Asia with wars and rebellions,! and Mithri- 
dates, notwithstanding his defeats by Sulla and 
Fimbria and his great losses in armies and generals,? 
rose once more to be a formidable antagonist of 
Lucullus by land and sea.’ 

However, not even Hannibal was reduced to a 
lower level than Caius Marius. For Hannibal had a 
king as his friend, and his days as usual were occu- 
pied with ships and horses and the care of soldiers ; 
whereas Marius in his misfortunes was a laughing- 
stock to the Romans as he wandered about and 
begged his way in Africa, though after a little while 
he was in Rome with his axes at their necks and his 
rods at their backs, and they were humbly begging 
his mercy. So true is it that nothing in the present 

3 In 74-67 B.c. The argument is that if so great dangers 
to Rome were latent in Asia, the presence of Hannibal there 
was a menace. 
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is either smal] or great in view of what may happen 
in the future, but change, like life, can only end 
with death. Eor this reason some say that Titus 
did not take this step on his own account, but that 
he was sent as ambassador with Lucius Scipio, and 
their embassy had no other object than the death of 
Hannibal. 

We do not find that Titus was active after this, 
either as statesman or soldier, and his end was a 
peaceful one. It is therefore time to think of our 
comparison. 


COMPARISON OF PHILOPOEMEN AND 
TITUS 


I. Accorpinaty, in the magnitude of their bene- 
factions to the Greeks, neither Philopoemen nor any 
one of the Greeks who were better men than 
Philopoemen is worthy of comparison with Titus. 
For they were Greeks and waged their wars against 
Greeks; whereas Titus was not a Greek and waged 
war in behalf of Greeks ; and at a time when Philo- 
poemen was unable to defend his own countrymen 
from the attacks of their enemies, and had gone off 
into Crete, at that very time Titus won a victory 
over Philip in the heart of Greece and set her 
peoples and all her cities free. And if we examine 
into the battles which each fought, we shall find 
that the Greeks slain by Philopoemen as general 
of the Achaeans were more in number than the 
Macedonians slain by Titus as helper of the Greeks. 

And then as to their errors, in the one they were 
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due to ambition, in the other to a spirit of conten- 
tion. For Titus preserved Philip's royal dignity and . 
showed favour to the Aetolians; whereas the anger 
of Philopoemen led him to rob his native city of its 
supremacy over the surrounding villages. And 
further, the one was always constant towards his 
beneficiaries, while the other, to indulge his wrath, _ 
was ever ready to cancel a kindness, For instance, 
though he had once been a benefactor of Sparta, he 
afterwards tore down her walls, reduced her terri- 
tory, and finally altered and destroyed her very 
constitution. And it would appear that he threw 
away his life in a fit of anger and contentiousness, 
by hastening to attack Messene before occasion 
offered and more quickly than was feasible; for he 
did not, like Titus, conduct all his military opera- 
tions with deliberation and a due regard for safety. 

II. But surely the multitude of his wars and 
trophies put the military experience of Philopoemen 
on a firmer basis. For the campaign of Titus 
against Philip was decided by two conflicts, whereas 
Philopoemen was successful in countless battles and 
left no room for the claim that his victories were 
due to fortune rather than to skill. And besides, 
Titus, in his quest of fame, availed himself of the 
culminating power of Rome; whereas Philopoemen 
flourished when Greece was already in declension. 
Therefore the success of Philopoemen was his own 
work, while that of Titus was the result of a com- 
munity of effort; for the latter was commander of 
good soldiers, while the former, as commander, had 
to make his soldiers good. And surely the fact that 
Philopoemen’s conflicts were with Greeks furnished 
a proof of his valour which was convincing even 
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though unfortunate: for where other things are 
equal, they prevail who surpass in valour. And so 
it was that although he carried on war with the 
most warlike of the Greeks, namely, the Cretans 
and Lacedaemonians, he surpassed the first in wiles, 
though they were most crafty, and the second in 
daring, though they were most brave. 

In addition to this it may be said that Titus won 
his victories by using what lay ready to his hand, 
since he availed himself of styles of armour and 
formation which had come down to him, whereas 
Philopoemen won his successes by making contribu- 
tions and changes of his own in these matters, so 
that in the one case what was most essential for 
victory did not exist and had to be discovered, 
while in the other it lay ready for service. “In 
the way of personal prowess, moreover, Philopoe- 
men performed much that was great, but Titus 
nothing at all; nay, an Aetolian named Archedemus 
mocked at him because, when he himself had drawn 
his sword and was running at full speed against the 
Macedonians who were holding together and fight- 
ing, Titus was standing with his hands stretched up 
towards heaven and praying for help. 

IlI. And further, Titus was either a commander 
or an ambassador when he did all his noble deeds, 
whereas Philopoemen showed himself no less active 
and effective for the Achaeans when he was a 
private citizen than when he was their general. 
For it was as a private citizen that he expelled 
Nabis from Messene and set the Messenians free, 
and as a private citizen that he shut the gates of 
Sparta against the coming of Diophanes the general 
and Titus, and so saved the Lacedaemonians. 
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NYEHoViKNY Hvaty EXWV OV KATA TOUS VOMLOUS, AANA 
Kal TOV VOUwY ApYELY HTLiTTATO TpPOS TO TUpdéepor, 
ov Seopevos Tapa Tv apyopuévwy AaBeiv TO apxetv, 
] N , % a 4 N wv \ e ‘\ 
GNA KPHLEVOS AUTOLS, OTTOU KAaLPOS ELN, TOV UTED 
“~ ~ a A e 
avtav dpovovvta padXov Tov UT avTaV npNLE- 
: ‘ 
you nNyOUupLEvos OTPAaTNYOv. 
Tevvaia pév odv Titov ta pos tous” EXAnvas 
émiexy Kat diravOpwrra, yevvatotepa 5é Pidrorroi- 
\ \ 1, , ’ \ \ ’ 
pevos Ta TPS TOs Pwpyaious oxupa Kai pirerev- 
Ocpa: pdov yap xapifecPat tois Seopévors 7 
Aurreiy avTiteivovta Tovs Suvatwrépous. érrel dé 
ovtrws eFetalopevarv Svcbewpntos 1 dsadopa, 
a ‘ fe) ‘ a N 9 , 
oKoTrel, un TO pev EAAnVE TOY Ep7retpLas TroXeE- 
“A A \ ¢ 
puns Kal otpatnyias aotepavor, Te Sé ‘Popato 
, U 
Tov Sikaroovvns Kal YpnoToTNTOS aTrodLdovTEs ov 
A I 
davrws Siartav Sofopev. 
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Having this natural gift of leadership, he not only 
knew how to use it in accordance with the laws, 
but also how to dominate the laws for the common 
good ; he did not think it necessary to be appointed 
commander by the people, but took them under his 
command when occasion required it, considering 
that he who took wise counsel in their behalf, rather 
than he who had been elected by them, was their 
real general. 

Nobly generous, then, was the clemency and 
humanity which Titus showed to the Greeks, but more 
nobly generous was the firmness and love of freedom 
with which Philopoemen opposed the Romans; 
for it is easier to confer favours on suppliants than 
it is to vex with opposition those who are more 
powerful. But since, after this examination, the 
difference between the two men is hard to define, 
I leave it to my reader to say whether, if we award 
to the Greek the crown for military experience and 
generalship, and to the Roman that for justice and 
goodness of heart, we shall not make a fair decision. 
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A 


Acrotatus, 11, elder son of Cleo- 
menes King of the Lacedae- 
monians, died before coming to 

Pe tontae tt dson of abo 
crotatus, 11, grandson of above, 
became King of the Lacedae- 
monians ea. 265 B.0.; defeated 
and slain at Megalopolis, 11. 

Agathocleia, Mistress of Ptolemy 
IV Philopator, her influence, 125. 

Agesilatis, uncle of King Agis, 
supported him in his reforms, 15; 
his motives corrupt, 17; ap- 
pointed ephor, 29; his deception 
of Agis, 31; tampered with the 
calendar, 35; driven into exile, 


37. 

Agesilatis, king of the Lacedae- 
monians, his descendants in the 

Agesipolis, Mor ing? of th Lace 

pous, ® g O © ba 
daemonians in 395 B.0O. 

Agesipolis, 9, king of the Lace- 
daemonians after Cleombrotus. 

Agesistrata, 11, mother of King 
Agis; supported him in his re- 
forms, 17; her death, 47. 

Agiatis, wife of King Agis, married 
Cleomenes, son of g Leoni- 
das, 51; his great love for her, 
her death, 99. 

Agis, 9, third in descent from 
Agesilatis, slain by Antipater at 
Megalopolis in 330 B.o. 

9, king of the Lacedae- 
monians, sixth in descent from 


Agesilaiis. 

Agis, 9, king of the Lacedaemonians 
from 244 B.O.; his qualities and 
achievements, passim in his Life. 

Amphares, betrayal of Agis, 41. 


PLUT. X. 


Antigonos Doson, king of Macedon, 
intervened in Peloponnesian 
affairs by invitation of Aratus, 
83; captured Argos, 97; victory 
over Cleomenes at Sellasia, 113, 
267 ; captured Sparta, 119. 

Antiochus Il, king of Syria, made 
war with the Romans in Greece - 
in 191 B.0., 303, 349; defeated 
by Titus Flamininus, 365. 

Antipater, second son of Cassander, 
regent of Alexander, attempt to 
corrupt Phocion, 5; slew Agis 
at Megalopolis in 330 B.o., 9. 

Aratus, general of the Achaean 
League, was assisted by Agis in 
opposing the Aetolian invasion 
of the Peloponnesus, 33 ; attempt 
to bring Sparta into the League, 
55; captured Mantineja, 61; 
refused the generalship of the 
League after the defeat at Dymae 
81; invited the intervention of 
Antigonus, 83; dependence of 
the League upon Macedonian 
help during his life, 275. 

Arcesilatis, betrayed Agis, 41. 

Archidamia, 11, grandmother of 
King Agis ; supported him in his 
reforms, 17; her death, 47. 

Archidamus, son of Agesilatis king 
of the Lacedaemonians, slain by 
the Messapians at Mandurium in 
Italy in 338 B.0., 9. 

Archidamus, brother of King Agis, 
placed on the throne of Sparta by 
Aratus, but are to death by the 
murderers of Agis, 61. 

Areus, 11, son of Acrotatus, kin 
of the Lacedaemonians, 11; fe 
in battle at Corinth about 265 


B.O. 
Argos, occupied by Cleomenes, 89 ; 
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successfully revolted from Cleo- 
arr and joined Antigonus, 
Aristomenes, king of the Messen- 


jians, wounded and slew the 
Spartan king Theopompus in 
battle, 49. 


Attalus Philometor, king of Per- 
amum, made the Roman people 
is heir, 177. 


B 


Belbina, precinct of Athena on the 
borders of Arcadia and Lace- 
daemon, 57. 


Cc 


Cassandra, daughter of Priam, 
supposed to give oracles as Pasi- 
phaé at Thalamae in Laconia, 21. 

Centaurs, begotten by Ixion, who 
embraced a cloud, not Hera, 3. 

Serre saved by Titus Flamininus, 


Chilodis, daughter of Leonidas and 
wife of King Cleombrotus, her 
loyalty to both father and hus- 
band, 37. 


Claudius, Appius, marries his 
Geugbeee te Tiberius Claudius, 


Cleombrotus, 9, king of the Lace- 
daemonians "after his brother 
Agesipolis. 

Cleombrotus, only Spartan king to 
be slain in battle, 49. 

Cleombrotus, son-in-law of Leoni- 
das, became king of the Lace- 
daemonians in his stead ca. 242 
B.0., 29; was deposed, 37; his 
life ‘spared by the supplications 
of his wife Chilonis, 40. 


Cleomenes, 9, king of the Lace- 
daemonians after his brother 
Agesipolis 


Cleomenes, son of Leonidas, 
married the wife of Agis, 51; 
came to the throne of Sparta in 
235 B.O., 53; his character and 
achievements, passim in his Life. 

Cleonymus, 11, son of Cleomenes 
king of the Lacedaemonians, did 
not succeed to the throne. 
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oo occupied by Cleomenes, 


Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi, 
her demeanour after the death 
of her sons, 241. 

Cratesicleia. mother of Cleomenes, 
61; went to Egypt as hostage, 
99 : executed by Ptolemy, 139. 

Cynoscephalae, defeat of Philip V 
by Titus Flamininus, 341 ff. 


D 


Daphne, daughter of Amyclas, 
eeing from Apollo, was meta- 
morphosed into a tree, becoming 
the oracular Pasiphaé, 21. 
Demochares, betrayer of Agis, 41. 
Diophanes, general of the Achaean 
Poeeue, opposed to Philopoemen, 


Livius, popular tribune 
with Caius Gracchus, took the 
side of the Senate in the conflict 
with Caius, 215. 

Dymae, battle at, between Cleo- 
menes and the Arcadians, 81. 


Drusus, 


E 


Ectrephes, a cares at Sparta, cut 
out two of the oe eee an the 
harp of Phrynis, 2 

Epitadeus, ephor at Sparta, changed 
ane law regulating inheritance, 


Eudamidas, 9, king of the Lace- 
daemonians after the death of 
Agis in 330 B.o. 

Eudamidas, 9, king of the Lace- 
daemonians after Archidamus. 


F 


Flamininus, Titus, defeated Philip 
V of Macedon at Cynoscephalae, 
293; became jealous of Philo- 
poemen, 297; his character and 
achievements, passim in his Life. 
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Fulvius Flaccus, friend and sup- 
porter of Caius Gracchus, 219; 
murdered by the agents of Opi- 


mius, 235 ff.; his high char- 
acter, 239. 
G 
Gracchus, Caius, character and 


achievements, passim in his Life. 
Gracchus, Tiberius, character and 
achievements, passim in his Life. 


H 


Hannibal, Carthaginian general, 
stirred Antiochus against the 
Romans, 347 ; his death through 
the persecution of Titus Flamin- 
inus, 381. 

Hera, loved by Ixion, 3. 

Hippomedon, supported the re- 
orms of King Agis, 17. 


I 
Ixion, embraced a cloud instead of 
Hera and begat the Centaurs, 3. 

L 


Laelius, Caius, attempted without 
success to remedy the social and 


economic condition of the 
Romans, 161. 
Leonidas, 


= of the Lacedae- 
monians, eighth in descent from 
the Pausanias who defeated 
eo at Plataea in 488 B.oc., 


_Leonidas, 11, became king of the 
Lacedaemonians ca. 256 B.C., 
luxury-loving and weak ; assisted 
the rich in opposing the reforms 
of Agis, 19, 24; was indicted for 
having children by a foreign 
woman, 27; deposed as king 
about 242 B.c., 29; was brought 
back to Sparta by his partisans, 
37; expelled the ephors from 
office, 41. 
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Leuctra, rout of the Arcadians by 
Cleomenes there, 61. 

Lycupgus, founder of the Spartan 
institutions, 13; his memory 
detested by Spartans in later 
times, 15. 

Lysander, supported the reforms of 
King Agis, 15; became ephor, 
and introduced a bill for the 
abolition of debts, 19; indicted 
Leonidas, 25; was indicted in 
turn, 29. 


M 


Machanidas, tyrant of Sparta, 
defeated and killed by Philo- 
poemen at Mantineia, 281 ff. 

Mancinus, Caius, campaign against 
Numantia, 153. 

Mandrocleidas, supported the re- 
forms cf King Agis, 15; indicted 
for this, 29. 

Megalopolis, 
menes, 103. 

Megistonoiis, step-father of King 
Cleomenes of Sparta, assisted the 
latter in overthrowing’ the 
ephors, 65. 


captured by Cleo- 


N 


Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, yielded to 
Philopoemen at Messene, 289; 
defeated Philopoemen at sea, 
293 ; was defeated at Sparta by 
al aa 295; assassinated, 

Nasica, P. Cornelius Scipio, leader 
of the Senate in the murder of 


Tiberius Gracchus, 193; in- 
curred thereby the popular 
hatred, 195. 


Nicanor, Messenian, enemy of King 
Cleomenes of Sparta, plotted 
against him in Egypt, 129. 


O 


Octavius, Marcus, popular tribune, 
opposed the measures of Tiberius 
Gracchus, 167 ; was ejected from 
his office by Tiberius, 173. 
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the opposition to Caius Gracchus, 
223, 227, 229, 233; restored the 
Temple of Concord, 239; guilty 
of corruption, 239. 

l 


Se Lucius, as consul led in 


P 


Pasiphaé, her temple and oracle at 
halamae in Laconia; she was 
daughter of Atlas and mother by 
Zeus of Hermes, or else was 
another name for Cassandra, 
daughter of Priam, or else 
identical with Daphne, 21. 

Pausanias, 9, king of the Lace- 
daemonians, defeated Mardonius 
at Plataea in 488 B.0.; his suc- 
cessors on the throne down to 
Agis, 9. 

Pausanias, 9, son of Pleistoanax, 

i of the Lacedaemonians, 
went in exile to Tegea. 

Pherecydes, though a foreigner, was 
honoured in Sparta, 25. 

Philip V, king of Macedon, opposed 
Philopoemen, 287 ; the campaign 
of Titus Flamininus against him, 
329 ff., 339 ff.; his defeat at 
Cynoscephalae, 341 ff. 

hilopoemen, successor of Aratus as 

leader of the Achaean League, his 
character and _ achievements, 
passim in his Life; aroused the 
jealousy of Titus Flamininus, 
361 ; kept Megalopolis faithful to 
the League, 105, 265. 

Phrynis, harpist, was obliged in 
Sparta to modify his harp of nine 
strings, 25. 

Pleistoanax, king of the Lace- 
daemonians after his father 
Pausanias, 9. 

Ptolemy II, Euergetes, aided King 
Cleomenes of Sparta, 99; gave 
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NAMES 


him asylum after his defeat at 
Sellasia, 123. 

Ptolemy IV, Philopator, his char- 
acter and his attitude toward 
King Cleomenes of Sparta, 125. 


Ss 


Sellasia, decisive defeat of King 
Cleomenes there by Antigonus, 
113, 267. 

Sosibius, minister of Ptolemy IV, 
Philopator, hostile to King 
Cleomenes of Sparta, 125. 

Sparta, the two lines of oh: in 
descent from Agesilaiis and Pau- 

as, 9 ff.; after its overthrow 
of Athens became wealthy and 
corrupt, 11; decline in Spartan 
families and concentration of the 
wealth in the hands of a few, 15 ; 
its wealth in the hands of the 
women, 17; economic and social 
condition when Cleomenes came 
to the throne in 235 B.0., 54; 
defeated by Philopoemen and 
ay into the Achaean League, 


T 


Terpander, though an alien, was 

~ honoured at Sparta, 25. 

Thalamae, in Laconia, seat of the 
oracle of Pasiphaé, 21. 

Thales,. though a foreigner, was 
honoured at Sparta, 25. 

Theopompus, king of the’ Lace- 
daemonians, wounded (or slain) 
by Aristomenes in battle, 49. 


x 


Xenares, friend of King Cleomenes 
of Sparta, 55. 
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delcas poe Ooxet TO SUadnpuov auThs, 0 pirocogos 4.1624 
, ? rN v , 5) > e >). N Pes 
XpvolTros, ovY Ov EXEL TPOTOV, AAX @S AUTOS 1027 
bya / s f 
@ero BérXtwov eivat, dratiGerat, 
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/ 4.3 2 an A > ‘ b] , e 
Tis TATED aivHoel, EL pon EVSALMOVES VLOb ; 


Atovucodwpos dé- 0 Tpotgnvios éXéyyov avtov 
avtexTiOnat THY adnOwiy oTws Exovaar: 


/ 4 3 > / 3 \ , e 7 
TIS TATED ALVIGEL, EL [LN KAKOOALMOVES VIOL ; 


/ \ ’ 5 e a bf \ bd , of 
Kal gyno tous ad autav ovdevos aktous évtas, 
, a an 

uUTodvomevous S€ Tpoyovwy TiWaVv apetais! Kal 

i a ?- a 
TAEovalovTas év TOS exElvwY eTatVvoLS UTFO TIS 
4 >? , > > a , \ 
Tapotmas emiatopivecbar. aAArN @ ye hUaeEL TO 

a , 

yevvatoy érumpéeres €x tratépwv, Kata Iivdapov,? 

, \ a aA 
WOTEP TOL TPOS TO KAAALOTOY adopotodyTL TOV 

v @ 5 ? \ id MO XN ” 
olxobev Tapaberypmatwy Tov Biov, evoatpoy ay ein 

n “ , 
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Tept aUT@V ae TL Kal A€yovTas. ov yap idiwy 
1 Qperais Sint. and Ziegler with 8&; Bekker has dperds, 
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ARATUS 


I, There is an ancient proverb, Polycrates,! which 
the philosopher Chrysippus puts not as it really is, 
but as he thought better :— 


‘Who will praise a father, except happy 
sons?” 


But Dionysodorus of Troezen corrects him, and 
restores the true form thus :— 


“Who will praise a father, except unhappy 
sons? ”’ 


And he says that the proverb stops the mouths 
of those who, being worthless in themselves, take 
refuge in the virtues of certain ancestors and are 
forever praising them. But surely for a man in 
whom, to use Pindar’s words, “the noble spirit 
naturally displayes itself as inherited from sires,” 
and who, like thee, patterns his life after the 
fairest examples in his family line,—for such men it 
will be good fortune to be reminded of their noblest 
progenitors, ever and anon hearing the story of them, 
or telling it themselves. For it is not that they lack 


1 A friend of Plutarch, not otherwise known, to whom he 
thus dedicates this Life. See the note on the Vheseus, i. 1. 
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amopia Kar@v éEapT@aty adXoOTPloV eTaivav THY 
d0Eav, dAXA Tots éxEivwY TA OlKELaA GUVAaTTTOVTES, 
ws Kai TOD yevous Kai Tod Biov KaOnyepovas 
evdnuovar. dso Kay Tov’ Apatou Tov cov ToAN- 
Tov Kal mpomdtopos Biov, by ovte TH SoEn TH 
Tepl GeavTov ovTE TH Svvapet KATALTXUVELS, (Tr é- 
oTANKA Cot ouyyparrapevos, ovx, ws ovxl TAVTOV 
dxptBeotara oot peer KOS ef apxs ériatacbat 
Tas éxetvou mpdkes, adAN OTws ot Twaidés gov 
TlodvKpatns cat WvoxrAs otxetors mapade’ypa- 
av évtpépwrtat, Ta pméev axovovTes, TA S€ ava- 
yiuwaoKkovTes, amep avtouvs pipetoOar mpoonKet. 
diravtov yap avdpos, ov dtNokaXov, TavTos del 
Peau nryeto Gan, 

1h Bena 5 aes Lixveovioy TOMS, €TEL TO TP@Tov éx THS 
aK patov Kal Awpixiis dpid TOK paTias OoTrEp apjLo- 
vias auyxuveions ets TTUTELS evémece Kal pero- 
TLpias Snparyoryov, OUK eTavaaTO vooovca Kal 
TapaTToMErn Kal TUPALVOY eK TUPaYYOU petaBanr- 
Novea, MeXpL OD Krewvos avatpebévtos ef NovtTo 
Tipoxretday apxovra kat KYeviay, dvdpas év- 
doEous TA padictTa Kal év duvd per TOV TOXTOV 
6yTas. non b€ Tiva THs TWorNLTELAS KaTUGTAGLY 
Eye Soxovans Tiwoxretdas pev avréPavev, ABav- 
tidas 6€ 0 llacéou tupavvida mpdttev éavT@ 
Tov KXerviay ameéxterve kai Tov dirwv Kal oiKelwv 
Tous pev é&éBare, tous b€ avetrev. efntea Se 
Kal Tov viov auTov, "Apatoyv, avedetv, éEmtaeTi 
KaTanererupevoyv. é€v S€ TH Tept THY OlKiaY Ta- 





1 In 264 B.c, 
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noble qualities of their own and make their reputa- 
tion dependent on their praises of others, nay rather, 
they associate their own careers with the careers of 
their great ancestors, whom they hail both as founders 
of their line and as directors of their lives. And 
therefore, now that I have written the life of Aratus, 
who was thy countryman and forefather, and to 
whom thou thyself art no discredit in either reputa- 
tion or influence, I send it to thee, not as though 
thou hadst not been at pains from the beginning to 
have the most precise knowledge of thy great an- 
cestor's career, but in order that thy sons Polycrates 
and Pythocles may be reared, now by hearing and 
now by reading, after examples found in their own 
family line—examples which it well becomes them 
to imitate. For it is the lover of himself, and not 
the lover of goodness, who thinks himself always 
superior to others. 

If. The city of Sicyon, as soon as it had fallen 
away from its pure Doric form of aristocracy (which 
was now like a harmony dissolved) and had become 
a prey to factions and the ambitious schemes of 
demagogues, was without cease distempered and 
agitated, and kept changing one tyrant for another, 
until, after the murder of Cleon, Timocleides and 
Cleinias were chosen chief magistrates, men of the 
highest repute and influence among the citizens. 
But no sooner did the government appear to be 
somewhat settled than Timocleides died, and Aban- 
tidas the son of Paseas, attempting to make himself 
tyrant, slew Cleinias,! and, of the friends and kinsmen 
of Cleinias, banished some and killed others. He 
tried to kill also the son of Cleinias, Aratus, left 
fatherless at the age of seven. But in the confusion 
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payn TUVERTET OY Tols evyovaw o mrais, Kal 
TAVWMEVOS ev Th TONEL mepipoBos Kat aBon8n- 
TOS, Karta TUN NV eradev els olxiav mrapedOov 
yuvacKos, aderdas pev ‘ABavtidov, Tpopavre dé 
TO Krexviou a0EXPO yeyapnpernys, dvopa Lwaods. 
auTn 6€ Kal TO 710 05 ovca yevvaia Kal avy Gee 
TW TO Taldtov olopevn KaTATEPEVY EVAL 7 pos 
auTny améxpuiev évdov, eita vuKtos els "“Apyos 
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1 A contest involving the five arts of running, leaping, 
hurling the spear, boxing, and wrestling. 
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which prevailed about the house the boy made. his 
escape with the fugitives, and wandering about in 
the city, full of fear and helpless, by chance got un- 
noticed into the house of a woman who was a sister 
of Abantidas, but had married Prophantus the brother 
of Cleinias. Her name was Soso. This woman, who 
was of a noble nature, and thought it a divine dis- 
pensation that the boy had taken refuge with her, 
hid him in the house, and at night sent him secretly 
off to Argos. 

III. Thus was Aratus stolen away from the peril 
that threatened him, and at once that vehement and 
glowing hatred of tyrants for which he was noted 
became a part of his nature and grew with his growth. 
He was reared in liberal fashion among the guests 
and friends of his father’s house at Argos, and since 
he saw that his bodily growth promised high health 
and stature, he devoted himself to the exercises of 
the palaestra, going so far as to win wreaths of victory 
in contesting the pentathlum.! And indeed even his 
statues have plainly an athletic look, and the sagacity 
and majesty of his countenance do not altogether 
disown the athlete’s full diet and wielding of the 
mattock. Wherefore his cultivation of oratory was 
perhaps less intense than became a man in public 
life; and yet he is said to have been a more ornate 
speaker than some think who judge from the Com- 
mentaries which he left; these were a bye-work, 
and were composed in haste, off-hand, and in the 
words that first occurred to him in the heat. of 
contest. 

- Some time after the escape of Aratus, Abantidas 
was slain by Deinias and Aristotle the logician. The 
tyrant was wont to attend all their public disputations 
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in the market-place and to take part in them; 
they encouraged him in this practice, laid a plot, and 
took his life. Paseas also, the father of Abantidas, 
after assuming the supreme power, was treacherously 
slain by Nicocles, who then proclaimed himself tyrant. 
This man is said to have borne a very close resemblance 
to Periander the son of Cypselus, just as Orontes the 
Persian did to Alemaeon the son of Amphiaraiis, and 
as the Spartan youth mentioned by Myrtilus did to 
Hector. Myrtilus tells us that when the throng of 
spectators became aware of this resemblance, the 
youth was trampled underfoot. 

IV. Nicocles was tyrant of the city for four months, 
during which he wrought the city much harm, and 
narrowly escaped losing it to the Aetolians when 
they plotted to seize it. By this time! Aratus, now a 
young man, was held in marked esteem on account of 
his high birth, and of his spirit. This was showing 
itself to be not insignificant nor yet unenterprising, 
but earnest, and tempered with a judgement safe 
beyond his years. Wherefore the exiles from Sicyon 
had their minds fixed most of all upon him, and 
Nicocles was not neglectful of what was going on, but 
kept secret watch and ward over his undertakings, 
not because he feared any deed of so great daring 
and hazard as that in which Aratus finally engaged, 
but because he suspected that Aratus was in com- 
munication with the kings who had been on terms 
of friendship and hospitality with his father. And 
in truth Aratus had attempted to travel along that 
path. But since Antigonus? neglected his promises 
and prolonged the time, and since the hopes derived 


* Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia 283-239 B.c. 
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from Egypt and Ptolemy! were a long way off, he 
resolved to overthrow the tyrant by his own efforts. 

V. The first to whom he imparted his design were 
Aristomachus and Ecdelus. Of these, the one was 
an exile from Sicyon, and Ecdelus was an Arcadian 
of Megalopolis, a student of philosophy and a man of 
action, who had been an intimate friend of Arcesilaiis 
the Academic at Athens. These men eagerly adopted 
his proposals, and he then began conversations with 
the other exiles. A few of these took part in the 
enterprise because they were ashamed to disappoint 
the hope placed in them, but the majority actually 
tried to stop Aratus, on the ground that his in- 
experience made him over-bold. 

While he was planning to seize some post in the 
territory of Sicyon from which he might sally forth 
and make war upon the tyrant, there came to Argos 
a man of Sicyon who had run away from prison. He 
was a brother of Xenocles, one of the exiles; and 
when he had been brought to Aratus by Xenocles, 
he told him that the part of the city’s wall over 
which he had climbed to safety was almost level 
with the ground on the inside, where it had been 
attached to steep and rocky places, and that on the 
outside it was not at all too high for scaling-ladders. 
When Aratus had heard this, he sent with Xenocles 
two servants of his own, Seuthas and Technon, to 
make an examination of the wall ; for he was resolved, 
if he could, to hazard the whole enterprise on one 
secret and swift attempt, rather than in a long war 
and in open contests to match his private resources 
against those of a tyrant. So when Xenocles and 
his party came back with measurements of the wall 


1 Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt 283-247 B.c. 
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which they had taken, and with a report that the 
place was by nature not impassable nor even difficult 
(although they declared that it was hard to get to 
it undetected owing to a certain gardener's dogs, 
which were little beasts, but extraordinarily fierce 
and savage), Aratus at once undertook the business. 

VI. Now the laying in of arms was nothing un- 
usual, since almost everybody at that time indulged 
in robberies and predatory forays; and as for scaling- 
ladders, Euphranor the engineer made them openly, 
since his trade screened him from suspicion; and he 
too was one of the exiles. As for men, each of the 
friends of Aratus in Argos furnished him with ten 
out of the few they had, and he himself equipped 
thirty of his own servants with arms. Through 
Xenophilus, the foremost of the robber captains, he 
also hired a few soldiers, to whom it was given out 
that a foray was to be made into the territory of 
Sicyon to seize the horses of Antigonus. And most 
of them were sent on ahead in small bands to the 
tower of Polygnotus, with orders to wait there. 
Aratus also sent on in advance Caphisias, lightly 
armed, with four companions; their orders were to 
come to the gardener’s when it was dark, pretending 
to be travellers, and after taking up quarters there 
for the night, to shut up him and his dogs; for there 
was no other way to get past them. The scaling- 
ladders, which could be taken apart, were packed in 
boxes, and thus concealed were sent on ahead in 
waggons. 

In the meantime some spies of Nicocles appeared 
in Argos and were reported to be secretly going 
about and watching the movements of Aratus. As 
soon as it was day, therefore, Aratus left his house 
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and showed himself openly in the market-place, 
conversing with his friends; then he anointed himself 
in the gymnasium, took with him from the palaestra 
some of the young men who were wont to drink and 
make holiday with him, and went back home; and 
after a little one of his servants was seen carrying 
garlands through the market-place, another buying 
lights, and another talking with the women that regu- 
larly furnished music of harp and flute at banquets. 
When the spies saw all this, they were completely 
deceived, and with loud laughter said to one another: 
‘Nothing, you see, is more timorous than a tyrant, 
since even Nicocles, though master of so great a city 
and so large a force, is in fear of a stripling who 
squanders on pleasures and mid-day banquets his 
means of subsistence in exile.” 

VII. The spies, then, thus misled, left the city; 
but Aratus, immediately after the morning meal, 
sallied forth, joined his soldiers at the tower of Poly- 
gnotus, and led them on to Nemea. Here he dis- 
closed his design, to most of them then for the first 
time, and made them exhortations and promises. 
Then, after giving out as watchword “Apollo Vic- 
torious,” he led them forward against Sicyon, 
quickening or retarding his progress according to 
the revolution of the moon, so as to enjoy her light 
while on the march, and as soon as she was setting 
to be at the garden near the wall. There Caphisias 
came to meet him; he had not secured the dogs (for 
they had bounded off before he could do this), but 
had locked up the gardener. Most of his men were 
disheartened at this and urged Aratus to retire; but 
he tried to encourage them, promising to lead them 
back if the dogs should prove too troublesome for 
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1 The sentries who had formed the night-watch came up at 
the sound of the bell, to be inspected, and then relieved by 
the morning-watch. 
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them. At the same time he sent forward the men 
who carried the scaling-ladders, under the comimand 
of Ecdelus and Mnasitheus, while he himself followed 
after them slowly, the dogs already barking vigorously 
and running along by the side of Ecdelus and his 
party. However, they reached the wall and planted 
their ladders against it without mishap. But as 
the first men were mounting the ladders, the officer 
who was to set the morning-watch began making his 
rounds with a bell, and there were many lights and 
the noise of the sentries coming up.!_ The invaders, 
however, crouched down just where they were on 
the ladders, and so escaped the notice of this party 
without any trouble; but since another watch was 
coming up to meet the first, they incurred the 
greatest danger. However, they escaped the notice 
of this guard also as it passed by, and then the 
leaders, Mnasitheus and Ecdelus, at once mounted 
to the top, and after occupying the approaches to 
the wall on either side, sent Technon to Aratus, 
urging him to hasten up. 

Vill. Now it was no great distance from the 
garden to the wall, and to the tower, in which a huge 
dog was on the watch, a hunter. The dog himself 
did not notice their approach, either because he was 
naturally sluggish, or because during the day he had 
become tired out. But when the gardener’s whelps 
challenged him from below, he began to growl in re- 
sponse, faintly and indistinctly at first, then bayed out 
more loudly as they passed by. Presently the whole 
place resounded with barking, so that the watch- 
man opposite called with a loud cry to the hunts- 
man asking why his dog was baying so savagely and 
whether some mischief was not afoot. The hunts- 
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man answered him from the tower that there was 
nothing to fear, but that his dog had been excited 
by the lights of the sentries and the din of the bell. 
This more than anything else gave heart to the 
soldiers of Aratus. They thought that the huntsman 
was privy to their design and was trying to conceal 
it, and that there were many others also in the city 
who would assist them. However, when the rest of 
the company essayed the wall, their peril was grievous 
and protracted, since the ladders shook unless they 
mounted one by one and slowly ; moreover, time was 
pressing, since cocks were already crowing, and 
directly the people who brought produce from the 
country to the market-place would be coming up. 
Therefore Aratus also mounted the wall in haste, 
after forty in all had mounted before him; and when 
he had been joined by a few more of those below, he 
went up against the tyrant’s house and the praetorium, 
where the mercenary soldiers passed the night. And 
after falling upon these suddenly and capturing them 
all, but killing none, he straightway sent messages 
to his friends summoning them all from their homes, 
and they ran together from all quarters. Day was 
now breaking, and the theatre was thronged with 
people who still were in suspense because of the un- 
certain rumour that prevailed and in utter ignorance 
of what was afoot, until the herald came forward and 
made proclamation that Aratus the son of Cleinias 
invited the citizens to secure their freedom. 

IX. Then, convinced that what they had long ex- 
pected was come, they rushed in a body to the 


1 ard... ate bracketed by Sint.?; Ziegler reads mpds 
aurév, with Stephanus. 
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residence of the tyrant, carrying firebrands. A great 
flame arose as the house caught fire, and it was visible 
as far as Corinth, so that the people of Corinth were 
astonished and were on the point of sallying forth to 
help. Nicocles, then, slipped out unnoticed by way 
of certain underground passages, and ran away from 
the city, and the soldiers, after extinguishing the fire 
with the aid of the Sicyonians, plundered his house. 
Nor did Aratus prevent this, but put the rest of the 
wealth of the tyrants at the disposition of the citizens. 
And not a man was killed or even wounded at all, 
either among the assailants or their enemies, but 
fortune preserved the enterprise free from the taint 
of civil bloodshed. 

Aratus restored eighty exiles who had been banished 
by Nicocles, and those also who had fled the city 
during the reign of former tyrants, to the number of 
five hundred. These had long been wanderers, yes, 
for close to fifty years. And now that they had 
come back, most of them in poverty, they laid claim 
to the property which they had formerly held, and 
by going to their farms and houses threw Aratus 
into great perplexity. For he saw that the city 
was plotted against by outsiders and eyed with 
jealousy by Antigonus because it had regained its 
freedom, while it was full of internal disturbances 
and faction. 

Wherefore, as things stood, he thought it best to 
attach the city promptly to the Achaean League; 
and so, though the people of Sicyon were Dorians, 
they voluntarily assumed the name and civil polity 
of the Achaeans, who at that time had neither 
brilliant repute nor great strength. For most of 
them lived in small cities, owned land that was 
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neither fertile nor extensive, and were neighbours to 
a sea that had no harbours and for the most part 
washed a precipitous and rocky shore. But this 
people more than any other showed the world that 
Greek prowess was invincible, whenever it enjoyed 
good order, harmonious discipline, and a sensible 
leader. For though they had taken almost no part in 
the ancient glories of Greece, and at this time, though 
counted all together, had not the power of a single 
considerable city, still, owing to their good counsels 
and their concord, and because they were able, in 
place of envying, to obey and follow the one who was 
pre-eminent among them for virtue, they not only 
preserved their own freedom in the midst of so great 
cities and powers and tyrannies, but also were con- 
tinually saving and setting free very many of the 
other Greeks. 

X. Aratus was by natural bent a statesman, high- 
minded, more exact in his public than in his private 
relations, a bitter hater of tyrants, and ever making 
« regard for the public weal determine his enmity 
or his friendship. Wherefore he seems to have 
proved not so much a strict friend, as a considerate 
and mild enemy, changing his ground in either 
direction according to the exigencies of the state, 
loving concord between nations, community of cities, 
and unanimity of council and assembly, beyond all 
other blessings. It was manifest that he resorted 
to open warfare and strife without courage and with 
little confidence, but that in stealing advantages and 
secretly managing cities and tyrants he was most 
proficient. Therefore, though he won many unex- 
pected successes where he showed courage, he seems 
to have lost no fewer favourable opportunities through 
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over-caution. For not only in the case of certain 
wild beasts, as it would seem, is the vision strong by 
night but wholly blinded in the day-time (since the 
humour in their eyes is too dry and delicate to bear 
contact with the light), but there is also in some 
men a cleverness and sagacity which is prone to be 
confounded in transactions that are carried out under 
the open sky and proclaimed abroad by public criers, 
but when confronting hidden and secret enterprises 
recovers its courage. Such unevenness a lack of 
philosophy may cause in men of good natural parts ; 
they produce virtue without scientific knowledge, 
and it is like spontaneous and uncultivated fruit. 
This can be proved by examples. 

XI. Aratus, now, after uniting himself and his 
city with the Achaeans, served in the cavalry, and 
was beloved by his commanders on account of his 
ready obedience. For although he had made great 
contributions to the commonwealth in his own repu- 
tation and the power of his native city, he gave his 
services like those of any ordinary person to the onc 
who from time to time was general of the Achacans, 
whether he was a man of Dyme or of Tritaea, or of 
a meaner city. And there came to him alsoa gift of 
money from the king of Egypt, five-and-twenty 
talents. These Aratus accepted, but gave them at 
once to his fellow-citizens, who were in want of 
money, especially for the ransoming of such as had 
been taken prisoners. 

XI. But the exiles were not to be dissuaded from 
molesting those who were in possession of their 
property, and the city was in danger of an upheaval. 
Aratus saw that his only hope was in the generosity 
of Ptolemy, and therefore determined to sail to 
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Egypt and beg the king to furnish him with money 
for the settlement of these disputes. So he put to 
sea from Mothone above Malea, intending to make 
the shortest passage. But the steersman could not 
make head against a strong wind and high waves 
that came in from the open sea, and being carried 
out of his course got with difficulty to Adria,? which 
was a hostile place. For it was in the power of 
Antigonus, and held a garrison of his. Aratus an- 
ticipated arrest by landing, and forsaking the ship 
withdrew a long way from the sea, having with him 
one of his friends, Timanthes. They threw them- 
selves into a place that was thickly covered with 
woods, and had a grievous night of it. A little later 
the commander of the garrison came to the ship in 
search of Aratus, and was deceived by his servants, 
who had been instructed to say that he had run aw ay 
at once and had sailed off to Euboea. The ship, 
however, with its cargo and the servants of Aratus, 
was declared a prize of war and detained. 

After a few days, while still in this helpless plight, 
Aratus met with a rare piece of good fortune, for a 
Roman ship put in at the place where he was staying, 
sometimes on a lookout-place, and sometimes hiding 
himself. The ship was bound for Syria, but after going 
on board Aratus persuaded the master of the vessel to 
convey him as far as Caria. Thither he was conveyed, 
encountering fresh perils by sea and perils as great 
as before. From Caria, after a long time, he made 
his way across to Egypt, and found the king both 
naturally well disposed towards him, and much grati- 


1 The text is probably corrupt. Bergk suggested Hydrea, 
an island off the N.E. coast of Peloponnesus. Others think 
of Andros, an island 8.E. of Euboea. 
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fied because Aratus had sent him drawings and 
paintings from Greece. In these matters Aratus 
had a refined judgement, and was continually col- 
lecting and acquiring works of artistic skill and ex- 
ecllence, especially those of Pamphilus and Melanthus. 
These he would send to Ptolemy. 

XIII. For the fame of Sicyon’s refined and beautiful 
paintings was still in full bloom, and they alone 
were thought to have a beauty that was indestruct- 
ible. Therefore even the great Apelles, when he 
was already admired, came to Sicyon and gave a 
talent that he might be admitted into the society of 
its artists, desiring to share their fame rather than 
their art. Hence it was that Aratus, although he 
at once destroyed the other portraits of the tyrants 
when he had given the city its freedom, de- 
liberated a long time about that of Aristratus (who 
flourished in the time of Philip of Macedon). For 
it was the work of Melanthus and all his pupils, and 
Aristratus was painted standing bya chariot in which 
was a Victory; Apelles also had a hand in the 
painting, as we are told by Polemon the Topographer. 
And the work was a marvellous one, so that Aratus 
was moved by the artistic skill therein; but after- 
wards, such was his hatred of the tyrants, that he 
ordered it to be removed and destroyed. Accord- 
ingly, the painter Nealces, who was a friend of 
Aratus, interceded with him for the picture, as 
we are told, and with tears, and when he could 
not persuade him, said that war should be waged 
against the tyrants, but not against the treasures 
of the tyrants. “Let us therefore leave the chariot 
and the Victory, but Aristratus himself I will 
undertake to remove from the picture.” Aratus 
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therefore yielded, and Nealces erased the figure of 
Aristratus, and in its place painted a palm-tree 
merely, not daring to introduce anything else. We 
are told, however, that the feet of the erased figure 
of Aristratus were left by an oversight beneath the 
chariot. 

In consequence of this love of art Aratus was 
already beloved by the king, and in personal inter- 
course grew yet more upon him, and received for his 
city a gift of a hundred and fifty talents. Forty of 
these Aratus took with him at once and sailed to 
Peloponnesus; the rest the king divided into instal- 
ments, and sent them to him afterwards one by one. 

XIV. Now it was a great achievement to procure 
so large a sum of money for his fellow-citizens ; other 
generals and leaders of the people had taken but 
a fraction of this sum from kings in payment for 
wronging, enslaving, and betraying to them their 
native cities. But it was a far greater achievement 
by means of this money to have effected a harmonious 
adjustment of the disputes between rich and poor, and 
safety and security for the entire people. Moreover, 
we must admire the moderation of the man in the 
exercise of so great power. For when he was ap- 
pointed independent arbiter, with absolute powers for 
settling the money affairs of the exiles, he would not 
accept the office alone, but associated with himself 
fifteen of his fellow-citizens, by whose aid, after 
much toil and great trouble, he established peace 
and friendship among his fellow-citizens.1_ For these 
services not only did the entire body of citizens 
bestow fitting public honours upon him, but the 
exiles also on their own account erected a bronze 

1 Cf. Cicero, De Of. ii. 23, 81ff. 
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1 Sa:udviov Sint.? and Ziegler, after Zeitz: d5aluovr’ toov. 
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statue of him, and inscribed thereon the following 
elegiac verses :— 


“The counsels, valorous deeds, and prowess 
in behalf of Hellas, which this man has dis- 
played, are known as far as the Pillars of 
Heracles; but we who achieved our return 
through thee, Aratus, for thy virtue and justice, 
have erected to the Saviour Gods this statue of 
our saviour, because to thy native city thou hast 
brought a sacred and heavenly reign of law.” 


XV. These successful achievements placed Aratus 
beyond the jealousy of his fellow-citizens, owing to 
the gratitude which he inspired; but Antigonus, the 
king, was annoyed by the policy of Aratus, and 
wished either to bring him over into complete friend- 
ship with himself or to alienate him from Ptolemy. 
He therefore showed him many kindnesses which 
were not at all welcome, and especially this, that as 
he was sacrificing to the gods at Corinth, he sent 
portions of the victims to Aratus at Sicyon. And at 
the banquet which followed, where many guests were 
present, he said, so that all could hear: “ I thought 
this Sicyonian youth was merely free-spirited and a 
lover of his fellow-citizens ; but he would seem to be 
a capable judge also of the lives and actions of kings. 
For formerly he was inclined to overlook us, fixing 
his hopes elsewhere, and he admired the wealth of 
Egypt, hearing tales of its elephants, and fleets, and 
palaces ; but now that he has been behind the scenes 
and seen that everything in Egypt is play-acting and 
painted scenery, he has come over entirely to us. 
Therefore I both welcome the young man myself, 
having determined to make every possible use of 
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him, and 1 ask you to consider him a friend.”” These 
words were seized upon by the envious and male- 
volent, who vied with one another in writing to 
Ptolemy many grievous charges agaist Aratus, so 
that the king sent an envoy and upbraided him. 
So great malice and envy attend upon the friend- 
ships of kings and tyrants, for which men strive and 
at which they aim with ardent passion. 

XVI. Aratus now, having been chosen general of 
the Achaean League for the first time, ravaged the 
opposite territories of Locris and Calydonia, and 
went to the assistance of the Boeotians with an army 
of ten thousand men. He came too late, however, 
tor the battle at Chaeroneia, in which the Boeotians 
were defeated by the Aetolians, with the loss of 
Aboeocritus, their Boeotarch, and a thousand men. 
A year later, being general again, he set on foot the 
enterprise for the recovery of Acrocorinthus,? not in 
the interests of Sicyonians or Achaeans merely, but 
purposing to drive from that stronghold what held 
all Hellas in a common subjection,—the Macedonian 
garrison. Chares the Athenian, having been suc- 
cessful in a battle with the king’s generals, wrote to 
the people of Athens that he had won a battle which 
was “sister to that at Marathon’’; and this enter- 
prise of Aratus may be rightly called a sister of 
those of Pelopidas the Theban and Thrasybulus the 
Athenian, in which they slew tyrants, except that it 
surpassed them in being undertaken, not against 
Greeks, but against a foreign and alien power. For 


1 In 243 B.c., two years later. The office of general in the 
League could not be held by the same person in successive 
years. Cf. chap. xxiv. 4. 

2 The citadel of Corinth, 
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1 re ténw Capps: TE rb7@, 
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the Isthmus of Corinth, forming a barrier between 
the seas, brings together the two regions, and thus 
unites our continent; and when Acrocorinthus, 
which is a lofty hill springing up at this centre of 
Greece, is held by a garrison, it hinders and cuts off 
all the country south of the Isthmus from inter- 
course, transits, and the carrying on of military 
expeditions by land and sea, and makes him who 
controls the place with a garrison sole lord of Greece. 
Therefore it is thought that the younger Philip of 
Macedon? uttered no jest, but the truth, whenever 
he called the city of Corinth “ the fetters of Greece.” 

XVII. Accordingly, the place was always an object 
of great contention among kings and dynasts, but the 
eagerness of Antigonus to secure it fell nothing short 
of the most frenzied passion, and he was wholly 
absorbed in schemes to take it by stratagem from 
its possessors, since an open attempt upon it was 
hopeless. For when Alexander,? in whose hands 
the place was, had died of poison given him (it is 
said) in obedience to Antigonus, and his wife Nicaea 
had succeeded to his power and was guarding the 
citadel, Antigonus at once sent his son Demetrius to 
her in furtherance of his schemes, and by inspiring 
her with pleasant hopes of a royal marriage and of 
wedded life with a young man who would be no 
disagreeable company for an elderly woman, he 
captured her, using his son for all the world like a 
bait for her. The citadel, however, she did not give 
up, but kept it under strong guard. Pretending, 
therefore, indifference to this, Antigonus celebrated 
the nuptials of the pair in Corinth, exhibiting 

t Philip V., 237-179 B.c. 
2 The tyrant of Corinth. 
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spectacles and giving banquets every day, as one 
whom pleasure and kindliness led to think chiefly 
of mirth and ease. But when the crucial moment 
came, and as Amoebeus was about to sing in the 
theatre, he escorted Nicaea in person to the spectacle. 
She was borne in a litter which had royal trappings, 
plumed herself on her new honour, and had not the 
remotest suspicion of what was to happen. Then, 
arrived at the diverging street that led up to the 
citadel, Antigonus gave orders that Nicaea should 
be borne on into the thea atre, while he himself, 
bidding adieu to Amoebeus, and adieu to the 
nuptials, went up to Acrocorinthus with a speed 
that belied his years; and, finding the gate locked, 
he beat upon it with his staff and ordered it to 
be opened. And the guards within, stupefied, 
opened it. Thus master of the place, he could not 
contain himself for joy, but drank and disported 
himself in the streets, and with music-girls in his 
train and garlands on his head, old man that he 
was and acquainted with so great vicissitudes 
of fortune, revelled through the market-place, 
greeting and clasping hands with all who met him. 
Thus we see that neither grief nor fear transports 
and agitates the soul as much as joy that comes 
unexpectedly. ; 

XVIII. Antigonus, then, having got Acrocorinthus 
into his power, as I have said, kept it under guard, 
putting men there whom he most trusted, and 
making Persaeus the philosopher their cnaanden 
Now Aratus, even while Alexander was still living, 
had set his hand to the enterprise, but an alliance 
was made between the Achaeans and Alexander, and 
he therefore desisted. At the time of which I speak, 
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however, a new and fresh basis for the enterprise 
was found by him in the following circumstances. 
There were in Corinth four brothers, Syrians by 
race, one of whom, Diocles by name, was serving as 
a mercenary soldier in the citadel. The other three, 
after stealing some gold plate of the king’s, came to 
Aegias, a banker in Sicyon with whom Aratus did 
business. A portion of the gold they disposed of to 
him at once, but the remainder was being quietly 
exchanged by one of them, Erginus, in frequent 
visits. Erginus thus became well acquainted with 
Aegias, and having been led by him into conversa- 
tion about the garrison in the citadel, said that as he 
was going up to see his brother he had noticed in 
the face of the cliff a slanting fissure leading to 
where the wall of the citadel was at its lowest. 
Thereupon Aegias fell to jesting with him, and said: 
“ Do you, then, best of men, thus for the sake of a 
little gold plate rifle the king’s treasures, when it is 
in your power to sell a single hour's work for large 
sums of money? Don’t you know that burglars as 
well as traitors, ifthey are caught, have only one death 
to die?”’ Erginus burst out “laughing, and as a first 
step agreed to make trial of Diocles (saying that he 
had no confidence at all in his other brothers), and a 
few days afterwards came back and bargained to 
conduct Aratus to the wall at a spot where it was 
not more than fifteen feet in height, and to aid in 
the rest of the enterprise together with Diocles. 
XIX. Aratus on his part agreed to give the men 
sixty talents if he was successful, and in case he 
failed, and he as well as they got off safely, to give 
each of them a house and a talent. Then, since the 
sixty talents had to be deposited with Aegias for 
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1 gyéveroy. €dXOav ovv Coraés and Ziegler, with the MSS: 
ary ivesov, €AOay. 
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Erginus, and Aratus neither had them himself nor 
was willing by borrowing them to give anyone 
else a suspicion of his undertaking, he took most 
of his plate and his wife’s golden ornaments and 
deposited them with Aegias as security for the 
money. For he was so exalted in spirit and had 
so great a passion for noble deeds that, knowing as 
he did that Phocion and Epaminondas were reputed 
to have been the justest and best of Greeks because 
they spurned great gifts and would not betray their 
honour for money, he elected to expend his own 
substance secretly, as an advance, on an enterprise in 
which he alone was risking his life for the whole 
body of citizens, who did not even know what was 
goingon. For who will not admire the magnanimity 
of the man, and yearn even now to lend a helping 
hand, who purchased at so high a price so great a 
danger, and pledged what he thought the most 
precious of his possessions in order that he might 
be introduced by night among his enemies and 
contend for his life, receiving as his security from 
his countrymen the hope of a noble action, and 
nothing else? 

XX. Now the enterprise was dangerous in itself, 
but was made more dangerous still by a mistake 
which occurred at the very beginning through 
ignorance. For Technon, the servant of Aratus. 
had been sent to inspect the wall with Diocles, 
and had not yet met Diocles face to face, but 
thought he would know how he looked because 
Erginus had described him as curly-haired, of a 
swarthy complexion, and without a beard. Having 
come, therefore, to the place appointed, he was 
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7 pos TOV “A patov aneswOnaav. ov pn AT EK ALLE 
vais édatow EKELVOS, aNr emreupev, evdus Tov 
Epyivov Xpuatov TE TO AMovvate Komiovta Kal 
€1] OfLeVOV avTou ovarian. o O€ Kal TOUTO eTroinae 
Kat Tov Atovictoy aywv pe? éavtod mpos Tov 
uv 3 by , OA h fine oY > a 
Apatov nA\OGev. édXOovta 6é avTov ovKeTe SunKaD, 
3 \ , 3 ia Db] 9 / 
arra Syoavtes éfvXatTov év oiktaK@m KaTAKeE- 
KrELaMEVOV: AUTOL Oe TaperKevalovTo mpos THY 
émiGectv. 
XNT. ‘Eve: b¢ jy €troupa tavta, thy pev ANAnV 
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waitiny tor Erginus to come there with Diocles, 
just outside the city, mear what was called the 
Ornis. As he was waiting, however, the oldest 
brother of Erginus and Diocles, named Dionysius, 
who was not privy to the enterprise and took no 
part in it, but resembled Diocles, chanced to come 
up. So Technon, moved by the similarity in the 
marks of his outward appearance, asked him if he 
was connected at all with Erginus; and on his saying 
that he was a brother, Technon was altogether 
convinced that he was talking with Diocles, and 
without inquiring his name, or waiting for any other 
proof whatever, gave him his hand and began 
chatting with him and asking him questions about 
what had been agreed upon with Erginus. 
Dionysius took cunning advantage of his mistake, 
assented to all that he said, and turning his back 
towards the city led him along in unsuspicious 
conversation. But just as he was near the city, 
and was at the very point of seizing Technon, by 
a second chance Erginus met them.  Erginus 
comprehended the trick and the danger, motioned 
Technon to fly, and both of them ran off and got 
safely to Aratus. Aratus, however, would not give 
up hope, but at once sent Erginus to bribe Diony- | 
sius and beg him to hold his tongue. Erginus not 
only did this, but actually brought Dionysius with 
him to Aratus. And now that Dionysius was there 
they would not let him go, but bound him and kept 
him indoors under lock and_ key, while they 
themselves prepared for their attack. 

XXI. When all things were ready, Aratus ordered 
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duvauw éxédXevoeyv ETL TOV OTA@Y VUKTEpEvELY, 
avaraBov 5€ Noyddas TeTpAaKoctous ovd avTOUS 
elooTas TA TpaTTOmEVva, TANY OALYwY, AYE TTpOS 
Tas wUNas Tapa TO ‘Hpaiov. ay b€ Tov étous 1) 
mept Oépos axpuafov wpa, Tov O€ pNVvos Tavce- 
Anvos, 9 O€ VUE avéperos Kal KaTadavns, wWaTeE 
Kal poBor Ta oma, _TApeX ely dvTindwTovTa pos 
THY wed, Tay Tous puraKas ov Aadbwotv. On 
dé TOV T POT ov eyyus ovToy aro Jaracons av- 
edpape veo Kal KATE XE TY TE TOALY AUTH Ka 
TOV éFo TOTOV ETLOKLOY ryevopmevov. evraida d€ 
ot pev GAOL GuyKxabicavtTes UTEAVOYTO TAS KPN- 
midas: ote yap wodov motovot modvy oT’ 
OALc Or uaTa AawBavoval yuUsvots TOLs TOOL aVTI- 
Aap Bavopuevo, TOV KALLaKwY' Oo bé Epytvos érta 
AaBov veavia KOUS éo TAApPEVvOUS OdoLTrOpLKaS EdaOeE 
TH TUAD TpoopuiEas, Kal TOV TUAWPOV GTrOKTLV- 
yUOUGL Kal TOUS MET AUTOU puraKas. apa o€ ai 
Te KNipakes TpoceTiCevTO Kal KATA GTrOVdNY O 
"Apatos umepiiBacas éxatov dvdpas, tovs & 
adXous Ereo Gar Kehevoas ws av dvywrTat TaYLoTA, 
TAS KAiwaKaS avapTdcas eXwpeEL Le THS TOAEWS 
META TMV EXATOV ETL THY aKpay, On TEepryapns 
d1a TO Aav@avery ws KaTtopov. 

Kai res étt mpdcwbev abtois amyyta ov dwt 
@uvrakn Tecodpwv avdpwyv ov KkaGopwpévois: Ere 
yap hoav ev T@ cxtalopévn THs TEANYNS* ExELVvOUS 
dé mpoctovras €& évavtias xaQop@ot. urxpov od 
UTOTTELAAS TELYLOLS TLOL Kal OLKOTrEdOLS, EVEespaY 
éml tous avdpas Kadifer. Kal Tpeis pev avtav 
éumecovtes aToOraKxovaty, 0 b& TéTAapTOs TAN- 
yels Eider tHv Keharny Epuye, Bowv Evdov eivas 
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the rest of his forces to pass the night under arms, 
and taking with him four hundred picked men, few 
of whom knew what was on foot themselves, led 
them towards the gate of Corinth near by the 
temple of Hera. It was midsummer, the moon was 
at its full, and the night was cloudless and clear, so 
that they feared lest the gleam of their arms in the 
moonlight should disclose them to the sentinels. 
But just as the foremost of them were near the 
wall, clouds ran up from the sea and enveloped 
the city itself and the region outside, which thus 
became dark, Then the rest of them sat down and 
took off their shoes, since men make little noise and 
do not slip if they are barefooted when they climb 
ladders; but Erginus, taking with him seven young 
men equipped as travellers, got unnoticed to the gate. 
Here they slew the gate-keeper and the sentries 
who were with him. At the same time the ladders 
were clapped to the wall, and after getting a 
hundred men over in all haste, Aratus ordered the 
rest to follow as fast as they could; then he pulled 
his ladders up after him and marched through the 
eity with his hundred men against the citadel, being 
already full of joy at his escape from detection and 
confident of success. 

A little farther on they encountered a watch of 
four men with a light; they were not seen by them, 
being still in the shade of the moon, but saw them 
coming up in the opposite direction. So they drew 
back a little for shelter beneath some walls and 
buildings, and set an ambush for the men. Three 
of them they killed in their attack, but the fourth, 
with a sword-wound in his head, took to flight, crying 
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TOUS TONE pLOUS. Kal mera pexpov ai Te TATU YES 
eT ET NUALVOD, H TE TONS eEaviorato Tpos Ta 
yevopeva, mAnpEls TE no av ot oTEVWTOL dab eov- 
Tov, Kal dota Tord, TA pev KAaTwWUEY On, TA 
d€ avobev aTo THS aKpas TEplEeAapTe, Kal Kpavy) 
TUVEPPHYVUTO mavraxyobev a aon Los. 

XXII. ‘Ey TOUTH é€ 0 ev “Apatos éudus TH 
mopetg Tapa TO kpnpvddes HPUNdG-TO, Bpabdéas 
Kal TaharTr@pos TO _Tp@Tov, ou KATAKPATOD, ann’ 
amroTAXavwpevos TOU TpiBov TavtaTacw évdedv- 
KOTOS Kal TeovoKialomévov Tails TpayvTNnol Kal 
bua TONABY EXiyHOv Kal TapaBor\@y TeEpaivoyTos 
7 pos TO Telyos. Elta Oavpacvov olov 1) aweAnVN 
AEeryeTat OvagTE\NoVTA Ta VvEhH Kal vrodaumovaa,) 
Tis 0600 TO Xaherorarov cadnviger, & EWS ipyaro 
TOU TeLXous xaQ ov eer Tomov: éxet O€ Tad 
cuverkiagce Kal aTéeKpUWE vehov cuvedOovTwv. 

Oi d€ epi tas wUAas EEw mepl to ‘Hpaioy 
aTronerPOevres TOU ‘A pdtov TTpATMT aL, Tpla-~ 
«0a Lot TO TWANOOS GVTES, WS TOTE TaperseT er ov 
els THY TOMY GopUBou Te TavTObaTrOD Kal PwrTwy 
yé“oucar, ov Ou Bevtes efaveupety TOV aut ov 
tpiBov ovo eis iXvos euBivar THs exeivov Topelas, 
extn gay ab poor 1 pos Tw mariwonty Aayovt TOU 
KPyLVOU TVaTELAAVTES eavtous, Kal “‘Suexaptépouy 
evTav0a mepim ab ov Tes Kal duo avacxeTouyTes. 
Baddopevov yap a7ro TIS axpas HON TOV mepl TOV 
"A patov ral [a YO Mevor, ddahary [0s EVaYOVLOS 
eX wpel KAT@, Kal Kpavy) TEPLIXEL, Ola Thy amo 
TOV Op@y avdkracw cuyKeyvpevn Kal adndos 


+ §rodaurovea Coraés and Bekker, adopting an anonymous 
conjecture : broAaBoitca. 
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out that the enemy were in the city. And pres- 
ently the trumpets were sounding, the city was in 
an uproar over what was happening, the streets were 
full of people running up and down, many lights 
were flashing, some in the city below and some in 
the citadel above, and a confused shouting broke 
forth on all hands. 

XXII. Meanwhile Aratus was struggling up the 
steep with all his might, slowly and laboriously at 
first, unable to keep to the path and wandering from 
it, since it was everywhere sunk in the shadows of 
the jutting cliffs and had many twists and turns 
before it came out at the wall of the citadel. Then, 
marvellous to relate, the moon is said to have parted 
the clouds and shone out, making the most difficult 
part of the road plain, until he got to the wall at the 
spot desired ; there the clouds came together again 
and everything was hidden in darkness. 

But the soldiers of Aratus whom he had left at 
the gate outside near the temple of Hera, three 
hundred in number, when once they had burst into 
the city and found it full of lights and manifold 
tumult, were unable to discover the path which 
their comrades had taken or follow in their steps. 
So they crouched down and huddled themselves 
together in a shaded flank of the cliff, and there 
remained in great distress and impatience. For 
Aratus and his party were now assailed with missiles 
from the citadel and were fighting, the shouts of 
the combatants came down the slopes, and cries 
echoed round about which the reverberations from 
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ed ” \ > f in) ‘4 \ > Lo 
d0ev eine THY apx7v. CLtaTropovyTwY O€ avTaV 
> > o \ , f > , ¢ A 
ép Oo Te XpN TpaTécOat pépos, ApyédXaos oO TOV 
Baoiktk@v ayenov otpatiwtas EXwY TOAXOUS 
an \ / / 
peTa Kpavyns avéBatve kal cadXTiyywr, émipepope- 
vos Tols Tept Tov *Apatov, Kal TrapiANATTE TOUS 
TptaKkoalous. ot d€ MaTeEp €& evédpas avagTaVTES 
éuBdrrovaty avtTw Kal dtapbeipouvaw ols éréPevto 
, 4 \ 4 \ XN bd , 
MpwTous, Tous O€ aAXous Kal Tov “Apyédaov do- 
, , a 
Bioavtes étpéavto Kat KatediwEayv ayps tod 
a \ \ , / ld 
oKxecacOnvat wept tTHy Tod diarvOévtas. aptt 
/ A \ a 
S€ tTovTwy verixnxotoy ‘Epyivos ato Tav ave 
/ s > ff , a 
paxomévov rOev, ayyéAXwy auuTETTAEYOaL ToLs 
\ Y 
Toneutors Tov Apatov auvvopévols EevpwoTOS, Kal 
fa) N a 
HEYAY GYOVA TEPL AUTO TO TELVOS Elva, KAL TAX OUS 
a wn / e \ > \ b / ¢ “ 
deity THs BonOetas. ot d€ evOds éxéXevov yeia Oat: 
/ A 
Kat mpoo BatvovTes dua dwvn duet nuatvov éautous, 
? / ¢ 
emtBappvvovres tous dirous? 7) Te TavoéAnvos 
> id \ of f f A 
uTéepatve TA OTAA TAELOVA Hhalrvopeva TOS TrOXeE- 
ec \ \ a a , \ a 
pLLols OLA TO LNKOS THS Topelas, Kal TO THS vUKTOS 
9 n \ ? \ > \ , a 
ny@OES TOY aahaypov amd TOANATTAAGLOVwY 4) 
, ~ 
TocouTwp emotes Soxety hépecOat. TédOS O€ TUP- 
epetcavtes eEwfotar tovs mrodeuiovs Kal Ka- 
/ a ¥ 9 
UTEPTEPOL THS Akpas Hoav Kal TO Ppovpiov Elyor, 
e / 0 6 - ee ef ? ‘ > / 
nuepas 116 Stavyovons, O TE HALOS EVOUS éréXapTreE 
a 7 ‘ a "he a 
TO Epy@, Kal Taphy é€x Xtxv@vos 7 Noe? Svvapes 
na? / / \ , a a / 
TO Apato, dexouévoy kata TUAas TOV Kopiwbiwr 
a, \ 2 
mpoOvuws Kat Tovs BacidtKkous cvAXAapParovTwv. 
NNIII. Evel é€ dogadas eboxes ravta exe, 
, > \ s > \ n ” ; 
xatéBarvev es TO P€atpov aro THs akpas, TAHGOUS 
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the hills rendered confused and of uncertain origin. 
Then, as they were at a loss which way to turn, 
Archelatis, the commander of the king’s forces, having 
many soldiers with him, made up the ascent amid 
shouts and the blare of trumpets to attack Aratus 
and his party, and thus passed by the three hundred. 
These, rising up from ambush as it were, fell upon 
him, slew the first whom they attacked, put the rest, 
together with Archelaiis, to panic flight, and pursued 
them until they were scattered and dispersed about 
the city. And just as this victory had been won, 
Erginus came from the party fighting on the heights, 
with tidings that Aratus was engaged with the 
enemy, that these were defending themselves vigor- 
ously, that a great struggle was going on at the very 
wall, and there was need of speedy help. The three 
hundred at once ordered him to lead the way; and 
as they took to the ascent their cries signalled their 
coming and encouraged their friends; the light of 
the full moon also made their arms appear more 
numerous to the enemy than they really were, owing 
to the length of their line of march, and the echoes 
of the night gave the impression that the shouts 
proceeded from many times the number of men 
there really were. At last, with a united onset, 
they repulsed the enemy, mastered the citadel, 
and held its garrison in their power. Day was 
now breaking, the sun at once shone out upon 
their success, and the rest of the forces of Aratus 
came up from Sicyon, the Corinthians readily re- 
ceiving them by the gates and helping them to 
seize the king’s soldiers. 

XXIII. When everything appeared to be safe 
Aratus came down from the citadel into the theatre 
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ameipov TUppEoVTOS émOupia THs TE dYrews avTov 
Kal TOV Aoyov ols é“eAXrE xpiedar am pos Tous Ko- 
pious. eT LOT TAS dé Tats Tapodous exatépob ev 
Tous ’Axatovs, avTos amo THS oKNVis els pegov 
Tm poirbe, TEOwmpacia peEvOs Kal TO Tporwn@ dua 
TOV KOTOV Kal THD arypuTviay AoLeopévos, dare 
THS exis TO yaupoupevov Kal Yalpov viTo Tis 
Tept TO copa Baputntos Kataxpateia Gat. TOV 
dé avOporrav & aya TO mpocenbety avTov exxvdev- 
TWY Tais pidop poo tvacs, peTaraBov els THY 
defray TO dopy, Kal 78 yoru Kal TO capa Th porn 
px pov eyKALVaS Kal ATEPELTAMELOS, ELOTIKEL TrO- 
ALY Ypovov aiwmTH SexouEvos AVTOV TOvS KPOTOUS 
Kal TAS éemtBonoess, eT aLvOUVTO@Y fev THY apeTHDy, 
CnhovvTov dé TH TUXND. ws OE émavaavTo Kal 
KaTeaTnaay, cuvayayov EQUTOV OveEN Oe Aayov 
brrép TOV “AXavov 7 Tm pagel TpeTovTa., Kal oup- 
éMELTE TOUS Kopwdious "Axasovs yevéoOan, Kal 
T@V TUAMY TUS KAETS aT eOw@Ke TOTE TP @TOV ano 
Tov Diriamikov Katp@v um’ éxelvots yevopévas. 
tov 6€ “Avtiyovou aotpatnyav “Apxédaov pév 
ad ixey vToxeiptov yevopevov, Meoppactoy 6é av- 
etXev ov BovrAcpevov aTraddrattecGau THepcaios dé 
Tis aKpas Gada KOwEVNS ELS Keyxpeas due Eémrecev. 
baTepov ce AeyeTat oxohalav ™ pos TOV elTrovTa 
povov avT@ doxety oTparnyov elvat Tov copon, 
‘ AXXa v7) Geovs,” havat, “ TODTO wadALtoTA Kajol 
scrote TOV Liyvwvos npecKe Soypatwy viv dé weTa- 
BadXopat vovbetn Geis b7r0 TOD Xexvewviov veaviov.” 
Tavta pev ep Ilepoaiou mActoves taTopovau. 
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whither an immense multitude streamed with an 
eager desire to see him and hear what he would say 
to the Corinthians. After stationing his Achaeans 
at both the side-entrances, he himself advanced from 
the back-scene into the orchestra, with his breastplate 
still on and his countenance altered by toil and loss 
of sleep, so that the exultation and joy of his spirit 
were overpowered by the weariness of his body. 
Since the multitude, when he came forward to 
address them, were profuse in their friendly ex- 
pressions, taking his spear in his right hand and 
slightly inclining his knee and his body, he sup- 
ported himself upon it and stood thus for a 
long time silently receiving their applause and ac- 
clamations, their praises of his valour and_ their 
congratulations on his success. But when they had 
ceased and quiet had ensued, he summoned his 
strength and in behalf of the Achaeans made a 
speech which befitted their exploit, and persuaded 
the Corinthians to join the Achaean League. He 
also gave them back the keys to their gates, of 
which they then became possessed for the first time 
since the time of Philip of Macedon. Of the officers 
of Antigonus, he dismissed Archelaiis, who had been 
taken prisoner, but Theophrastus, who would not quit 
his post, he slew; as for Persaeus, on the capture of 
the citadel he made his escape to Cenchreae. And at 
a later time, as we are told, when he was leading a life 
of leisure, and someone remarked that in his opinion 
the wise man only could be a good general, “ Indeed,”’ 
he replied, “ there was a time when I too particularly 
liked this doctrine of Zeno’s ; but now, since the lesson 
I got from the young man of Sicyon, I am of another 
mind.” This story of Persaeus is told by many writers. 
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XXIV. ‘0 dé "A paros evus TO TE ‘Hpatov up 


EauT@ Ka to Aéyatov eTOL1TUT0" Kab vewv wev 1038 
€: KOTLTEDTE Race exuplevoer, immous 6é 
mevtaKootious Kal Lvpous TET paKoatous aTEOOTO™ 

TOV TE ’AxpoxopuGov epudattov ol “AXavol 
TeTpaKootoLs omhitais Kat TEVTKOVTD KUL Kab 
Kuynyols io ols év TO ppoupi Tpepopevots. 

Oi pév odv ‘Papatoe tov Bidoroipeva Oav- 
palovtes “EAAHVOV Eo NATOV ™ poonyopEvon, @S 
ju devas peyddou pet éxeivoy év tois “EXXAnot 
yEVvOMEVOU' eY@ Oe TOV “EXAqv ERY mpatewv 
TAUTNV eoXaTyy Kal vEwTATHY painv ay eT pa- 
xIat, TOUTO peV TON, TOUTO O€ TUXD Tais apt- 
TTAL évapthror, Os edn Awa ev evOus Ta yiwoueva, 
Meryapeis te yap avootavtes Avtiyovou T@ Apd- 
TO Tpoaeevto, Kal Tpoekyveot peta “Lredaupiov 
auvetaxOnoav ELS Tous ‘Axatous, é£odov Te T po 
thy Oewevos els THY "ATTiKNY eveBanre, Kat THY 
Yarapiva biaBas éehenrhatnoev, wotrep €& elpKTis 
LeAUMEVY) a Suvapes tov “Ayatwv éd 6 te Bov- 
NoLTO XPOMEVOS. “AOnvatoes dé TOUS edevdépous 
apfixey avev AVTPWY, apxyas: aTOOT doews EvOLdous 
avrets. IT tohepatov bé CULL aXOV eroinge TOV 
“A yatar, nyepoviay eXovTa TONE MOU Kal KaTa 
te Kab Oaratray. ovr be ioxvoer ev Tois 
‘Axatois, WOT, Eb pl) KAT eviauTov ebny, map 
EVLAUTOV aipeta bas oTpPATH YOY avron, EPpy? be Kal 
yvopnn Oia TavTos apxery. EWPWY yap avrov ov 
mTrouTov, ov d0€av, ov dirtav Baciiixjv, od TO 
THS aUTOV TaTpioos GuudEepov, oVK AdXAO TL TIS 
avéijcews tov “Ayatoy érimpocbev tovovmevov. 
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XXIV. As for Aratus, he at once made himselt 
master of the temple of Hera and the harbour of 
Lechaeum; he also seized five-and-twenty of the 
king’s ships, and sold five hundred horses and four 
hundred Syrians; Acrocorinthus, too, was garrisoned 
by the Achaeans with four hundred men-at- arms, 
and fifty dogs with as many keepers were maintained 
in the citadel. 

Now the Romans, in their admiration of Philopoe- 
men, call him “the last of the Greeks,” implying 
that no great man arose among the Greeks after 
him; but I should say that this capture of Acro- 
corinthus was the very last and latest achievement 
of the Greeks, and that it rivalled their best, not 
only in daring, but also in happy results, as events 
atonce showed. Tor Megara seceded from Antigonus 
and attached herself to Aratus; Troezen and Epi- 
daurus were enrolled in the Achaean League; and 
Aratus, making a distant expedition for the first time, 
invaded Attica, and crossing the strait plundered 
Salamis, his Achaean forces, as though released from 
prison, obeying his every wish. But the freemen 
among his prisoners he sent back to the Athenians 
without ransom, thus laying a foundation for their 
revolt from Antigonus. He also made Ptolemy an 
ally of the Achaeans, with the leadership in war on 
land and sea. And he was so influential among the 
Achaeans that, since it was not permissible every year, 
they chose him general every other year, though, 
in fact, his wisdom made him their leader all the 
time. For they saw that he put first and foremost, 
not wealth, not fame, not friendship with kings, not 
his own native city’s advantage, but only the srowth 
in power of the Achaean League. For he considered 
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nyetto yap acbeveis tora TAS TOXELS UTapYovaas 
cwler bas dt GN ipeov @omTeEp evdedepwevas T@ 
KOLV@ oupdepovtt, Kat Kadamep Ta péepn TOV 
cwopuatos CovtTa rat cuumveovTa Oia THY 7 pos 
addnra cuuviar, oray atoomtacOy Kat yevnta 
Xwpts, aTpopet Kat onTETAL, TapanAnoios TAS 
TONELS amorrva bat fev vTr0 TOV tao @vrT@y 
To Kowov, av&ecOar S€ UT adXAnA@Y, OTAV OAoU 
TIVOS peydrou [LépN Yyevopuevat KoLVAS Tpovotas 
: 

TVYNaVO Ct. 

XXV. ‘Opa@v b€ tovs apiatous Tov mpocot- 
KV AUTOVOLOUMEVOUS, “Apyetos dé Sovhevovoww 
ax Gopevos, ere BovA ever averely TOV TUpaVVOY 
QUT OV ‘Apia Topaxov, pa TH TE WONEL Sperrnpta 
THY édevGepiav amrovobvat PrroTLpoupevos Kat 
Tots ‘Axatois 7 T poo Kopug ae THY TONY. Ob pev ow 
TONMOV TES éUp peOnoay, Ov Aig xuros T POEL THKEL 
Kal Nauicine o pavteis' Eidy de ovK elyov, GAN 
ameipnto KexT ha Oat Kal Cnpiat weyadat Tots KEKTN- 
pévols ernoav vio TOU TUparVoU. KaTacKevacas 
ou o ly aurtots év Kopiv0e pix pas mapagepi- 
das évépparpev ets CaYMATA’ KaL TAavTA mepiOets 
umotuyiors oKEUN TIA TAPNMEANMEVA Kkopuitovow 
ets "Apyos amréotetre. Naptpévous O€ TOU wadvTEews 
mpothaBovros emt THY mpakw avOpwroy, ot TEpt 
TOV Aloxvdov nyavaKxTnoav Ket &:’ €auT@v €7par- 
TOV, TOU Naptuévous KATAYVOVTES. ata Oopevos 
5é éxelvos opyn KaTeunvuce tovs avdpas %)6n 
Badifovtas émi Tov TUpavvov' @V ol TrELTTOL 
bOdcavtes €E& ayopas amépuyov Kat dieFErecov 
eis Kopivfor. 

1 Cf. chap. iii. le 
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that the Greek states which were weak would be 
preserved by mutual support when once they had 
been bound as it were by the common interest, and 
that just as the members of the body have a common 
life and breath because they cleave together in a 
common growth, but when they are drawn apart 
and become separate they wither away and decay, 
in like manner the several states are ruined by those 
who dissever their common bonds, but are augmented 
by mutual support, when they become parts of a 
great whole and enjoy a common foresight. 

XXV. And so, since he saw that the best of the 
neighbouring peoples were autonomous, and was 
distressed at the servitude of the Argives, he plotted 
to kill Aristomachus the tyrant of Argos, being 
ambitious to restore its freedom to the city as a re- 
ward for the rearing it had given him,! as well as to 
attach it to the Achaean League. Accordingly, men 
were found to dare the deed, of whom Aeschylus 
and Charimenes the seer were the chief. They had 
no swords, however, the tyrant having prohibited the 
possession of them under heavy penalties. Aratus, 
therefore, ordered small daggers to be made for them 
in Corinth and sewed them up in pack-saddles; these 
he put upon beasts of burden carrying ordinary wares 
and sent thei into Argos. But Charimenes the seer 
took on a partner in the enterprise, at which Aeschy- 
Jus and his friends were incensed and proceeded to 
act on their own account, ignoring Charimenes. 
When Charimenes was aware of this, he was angry 
and informed against the men just as they were 
setting out to attack the tyrant; most of them, 
however, succeeded in escaping from the market- 
place and fled to Corinth. 
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Nevertheless, after a little while Aristomachus was 
killed by slaves, and Aristippus, a more pernicious 
tyrant than he, soon succeeded in seizing the power. 
Aratus at once took all the Achaeans of military age 
who were at hand and went swiftly to the aid of the 
city, supposing that he would be welcomed by the 
Argives. But since most of them were by this time 
habituated to slavery and willing to endure it, so 
that not a man came over to his side, he retired, 
after involving the Achaeans in the charge of having 
gone to war in time of peace. They were prosecuted 
on this charge before the Mantineans, and in the 
absence of Aratus, Aristippus as plaintiff won his 
case and was awarded damages to the amount of 
thirty minas.t_ Aratus himself the tyrant both hated 
and feared, and so laid plots to kill him with the 
assistance of Antigonus the king; and almost every- 
where there were men who undertook this deed for 
them and watched for an opportunity. 

But there is no safeguard for a ruler like a sincere 
and steadfast goodwill on the part of the ruled. For 
when both the common people and the leading men 
are afraid, not of their leader, but for their leader, 
he sees with many eyes, hears with many ears, and 
so perceives betimes what is going on. ‘Therefore | 
wish to stop my story at this point, in order to 
describe the life that Aristippus led. This was laid 
upon him by his office of tyrant, so envied of men, 
and by the pride and pomp of monarchy, which men 
celebrate and call blessed. 

XXVI. For though he had Antigonus as ally, and 


1 Half a talent. equivalent to about £118, or $600, a merely 
nominal fine. Mantineia acted as arbitrator, perhaps by 
special agreement. 
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kept many guards to protect his person, and had left 
no single enemy alive in the city, yet he would order 
his spearmen and guards to bivouac outside in the 
colonnade ; and as for his servants, as soon as supper 
was over he would drive them all out. Then he 
would lock the doors of the inner house, and betake 
himself with his mistress to a little upper room, 
which was closed by a trap-door; on this door he 
would place his couch and sleep, as one in his state 
of mind would naturally sleep, by fits and starts and 
in great fear. The ladder the mother of his mistress 
would take away and lock up in another room, and 
in the morning would put it in place again and call 
the wonderful tyrant, who would come down like a 
creeping thing out of its hole. Aratus, on the other 
hand, not by force of arms, but legally and in con- 
sequence of his virtues, had invested himself with an 
enduring power, and yet went about in ordinary tunic 
and cloak; he declared himself a public foe of any 
and every tyrant; and he left behind him a posterity 
of the highest repute among the Greeks down to 
this day. But of the men who seize citadels, main- 
tain spearmen, and depend upon arms and gates and 
trap-doors for the safety of their persons, only a 
few, like timorous hares, have escaped a violent 
death ; while not one of them has left a house, or a 
family, or a tomb to keep his memory in honour. 
XXVII. Against Aristippus, then, and in trying 
to seize Argos, Aratus made many open and secret 
attempts in vain. Once he set up scaling-ladders, 
at great hazard got upon the wall with a few 
followers, and killed the sentries that defended the 


1 Cf. chap. liv. ad jin. 
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place. Then day came and the tyrant attacked him 
from all sides, while the Argives, as though it were 
not a battle to secure their liberties, but a contest in 
the Nemean games of which they were the judges, 
sat as just and impartial spectators of what was going 
on, without lifting a finger. Aratus, fighting sturdily, 
had his thigh transfixed by a spear-thrust, yet held his 
ground, and could not be dislodged at close quarters 
until night, though harassed by his enemies. And 
if through the night also he had maintained the 
struggle, he would not have failed in his attempt; 
for the tyrant was already bent on flight and had 
sent on many of his goods to the sea. As it was, 
however, no one told Aratus of this, and since water 
was failing him and he could not use his strength by 

reason of his wound, he led his soldiers away. 
XXVIII. Then, since he despaired of success in 
this way, he openly invaded the territory of Argos 
with his army and ravaged it; and in a fierce battle 
with Aristippus at the river Chares, he was accused 
of abandoning the struggle and throwing away the 
victory. For although the rest of his forces ad- 
mittedly had the upper hand and had gone far on 
ahead in pursuit, he himself, not so much because he 
was ousted from his position by his opponents, as 
out of mistrust of success and in utter fear, withdrew 
in disorder to his camp. But when the rest of his 
army came back from the pursuit and were indignant 
because, though they had routed the enemy and 
slain far more of them than they had lost of their 
own number, they had suffered the vanquished to 
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erect a trophy over the victors, Aratus was ashamed 
and determined again to fight out the question of 
the trophy, and on the next day but one put his 
army once more in battle array. However, on per- 
ceiving that the forces of the tyrant were more 
numerous than before and more courageous in their 
resistance, he would not venture a decisive battle, 
but withdrew after being allowed to take up his dead 
under a truce. Nevertheless, by his skill in dealing 
with men and public affairs, and by the favour in 
which he stood, he retrieved this failure, brought 
Cleonae into the Achaean League, and celebrated 
the Nemean games in that city, on the ground that 
it had an ancient and more fitting claim upon them. 
But the games were also celebrated at Argos, and 
then for the first time the privilege of asylum and 
safe-conduct which had been granted to contestants 
in the games was violated, since the Achaeans treated 
as enemies and sold into slavery all contestants in 
the games at Argos whom they caught travelling 
through their territory. So fierce and implacable 
was Aratus in his hatred of tyrants. 

ANik. A little while after this,! Aratus heard 
that Aristippus was plotting against Cleonae, but 
feared to attack it while his enemy was posted at 
Corinth; he therefore assembled an army by public 
proclamation. And after ordering his troops to 
carry provisions for several days, he marched down 
to Cenchreae, by this stratagem inviting Aristippus 
to attack Cleonae in the belief that his enemy was 
not at hand; and this was actually what happened. 
For the tyrant set out at once from Argos with his 
forces. But Aratus, returning from Cenchreae to 
Corinth as soon as it was dark, and posting guards 
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along all the roads, led his Achaeans towards 
Cleonae, and they followed him in such good order 
and with such swiftness and alacrity that not only 
while they were on the march, but also when they 
had got into Cieonae, before the night was over, and 
had arrayed themselves for battle, Aristippus knew 
nothing at all of it. Then, at daybreak, the gates 
were thrown open, the trumpet gave its loud signal, 
and dashing at a run and with shouts upon the 
enemy Aratus routed them at once, and kept on 
pursuing where he most suspected that Aristippus 
was in flight, the country having many diverging 
routes. The pursuit continued as far as Mycenae, 
where the tyrant was overtaken and slain by a 
certain Cretan named Tragiscus, as Deinias relates ; 
and besides him there fell over fifteen hundred. 
But although Aratus had won so brilliant a success, 
and had lost not a single one of his own soldiers, he 
nevertheless did not take Argos nor set it free, since 
Agias and the younger Aristomachus burst into the 
city with troops of the king and took control of affairs, 

This success, then, refuted much of the calumny 
heaped upon Aratus, as well as the scoffing and 
abusive stories of the flatterers of the tyrants, who 
would recount, to please their masters, how the 
general of the Achaeans always had cramps in the 
bowels when a battle was imminent, and how torpor 
and dizziness would seize him as soon as the 
trumpeter stood by to give the signal, and how, 
after he had drawn up his forces and passed the 
watchword along, he would ask his leutenants and 
captains whether there was any further need of his 
presence (since the die was already cast), and then 
go off to await the issue anxiously at a distance. Tor 
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these stories were so prevalent that even in the 
schools of philosophy, when the query arises whether 
palpitation of the heart and change of colour and 
looseness of the bowels, in the presence of seeming 
peril, are the mark of cowardice, or of some faulty 
temperament and chilliness in the body, Aratus is 
always mentioned by name as one who was a good 
general, but always had these symptons when a 
contest was impending. 

XXX. Having thus made away with Aristippus, 
Aratus at once began to plot against Lydiades, who 
was tyrant in his native city of Megalopolis. This 
Lydiades was neither of mean birth nor naturally 
lacking in high ambition, nor, like most sole rulers, 
had he been driven by licence and rapacity into this 
iniquity, but he had been fired with a love of glory 
while still young, and had thoughtlessly associated 
with his high spirit the false and empty doctrines 
current concerning tyranny, to the effect that it was 
a wonderful and blessed thing. And now that he 
had made himself tyrant, he was quickly sated with 
the burdens which devolve upon the sole ruler. 
Therefore, at once envying the successes of Aratus 
and fearing his plots, he adopted a new and most 
admirable plan, first, to free himself from hatred and 
fear and guards and spearmen, and second, to become 
a benefactor of his native city. So he sent for 
Aratus, resigned his power, and made his city a 
member of the Achaean League. Wherefore the 
Achaeans exalted him and chose him general. 

Lydiades was at once ambitious to surpass Aratus 
in reputation, and not only did many other things 
which were thought unnecessary, but also proclaimed 
an expedition against the Lacedaemonians. Aratus 
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opposed him, but was thought to do so out of 
jealousy ; and Lydiades was chosen general for the 
second time, though Aratus openly worked against 
him and was eager to have the office given to some- 
one else. For Aratus himself, as I have said,! held 
the office every other year. Accordingly, until he 
was general for the third time, Lydiades continued 
to be held in favour, and held the office every other 
year in alternation with Aratus; but after displaying 
an open enmity to him and frequently denouncing 
him before the Achaeans, he was cast aside and 
ignored, since it was apparent that he was contend- 
ing, with a fictitious character, against a genuine and 
unadulterated virtue. And just as the cuckoo, in 
the fable of Aesop, when he asks the little birds 
why they fly away from him, is told by them that he 
will one day be a hawk, so it would seem that since 
Lydiades had once been a tyrant he was never free 
from a suspicion, which did injustice to his real 
nature, that he would change again. 

XXXI. In the Aetolian war also Aratus won a 
good repute. For when the Achaeans were bent 
on an engagement with the Aetolians in front of 
Megara,” and Agis the king of the Lacedaemonians 
was come up with an army and joined in urging the 
Achaeans on to battle, Aratus opposed this counsel, 
and in spite of much vilification and much scoffing 
abuse for weakness and cowardice would not abandon, 
because of any seeming disgrace, which he judged to 
be for the general advantage, but allowed the enemy 
to cross the Geraneian range without a battle and 
pass on into Peloponnesus. When, however, after 
thus passing on, they suddenly seized Pellene, he 
was no longer the same man, nor would he wait at 
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all in order that his forces might assemble and come 
together from all quarters, but at once set out with 
those he had against the enemy, whom the disorder 
and wantonness attendant upon their success had 
wholly weakened. For as soon as they had entered 
the city, the common soldiers had scattered them- 
selves among the houses, jostling and fighting with 
one another over the booty, while the leaders and 
captains were going about and seizing the wives and 
daughters of the Pellenians, on whose heads they 
put their own helmets, that no one else might seize 
them, but that the helmet might show to whom each 
woman belonged. But while they were in this 
situation and thus engaged, word was suddenly 
brought them that Aratus had attacked. Dismay 
fell upon them, as was natural amid such disorder, 
and before all had learned of the danger the fore- 
most of them, engaging with the Achaeans at the 
gates and in the suburbs, were already conquered 
and in full flight, and being driven in headlong rout, 
they filled with dismay those who were collecting 
together and coming to their aid. 

XXXII. In the midst of this confusion, one of the 
captive women, daughter of Epigethes, a man of 
distinction, and herself conspicuous for beauty and 
stateliness of person, chanced to be sitting in the 
sanctuary of Artemis, where she had been placed by 
the captain of a picked corps, who had seized her for 
his prize and set his three-crested helmet upon her 
head. But suddenly she ran forth to view the 
tumult, and as she stood in front of the gate of the 
sanctuary and looked down upon the combatants 
from on high, with the three-crested helmet on her 
head, she seemed to the citizens themselves a vision 
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of more than human majesty, while the enemy 
thought they saw an apparition from heaven and 
were struck with amazement and terror, so that not 
a man of them thought of defending himself. 

But the Pellenians themselves tell us that the 
image of the goddess usually stands untouched, and 
that when it is removed by the priestess and carried 
forth from the temple, no man looks upon it, but all 
turn their gaze away ; for not only to mankind is it 
a grievous and terrible sight, but trees also, past 
which it may be carried, become barren and cast 
their fruit. This image, then, they say, the priestess 
carried forth from the temple at this time, and by 
ever turning it in the faces of the Aetolians robbed 
them of their senses and took away their reason. 
Aratus, however, in his Commentaries, makes no 
mention of such a thing, but says that after routing 
the Aetolians and bursting into the city with them 
as they fled, he drove them out by main force, and 
slew seven hundred of them. The action was ex- 
tolled as among the greatest exploits, and Timanthes 
the painter made a picture of the battle which in its 
composition vividly pourtrayed the event. 

XXXIII. Notwithstanding, since inany peoples and 
dynasts were combining against the Achaeans, Aratus 
at once sought to make friends of the Aetolians, and 
with the assistance of Pantaleon, their most in- 
Huential man, not only made peace, but also an 
alliance between them and the Achaeans. 

But in his eagerness to set Athens free he incurred 
the bitter reproaches of the Achaeans, because, 
though they had made a truce and suspended hos- 
tilities with the Macedonians, he attempted to seize 
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the Peiraeus. He himself, however, in the Com- 
mentaries which he left, lays the blame for this 
attempt upon Erginus, with whose aid he had 
effected the capture of Acrocorinthus. He says that 
Erginus attacked the Peiraeus on his own private 
account, and that when his scaling-ladder broke and 
the enemy were pursuing him, he kept calling upon 
Aratus by name, as if Aratus were there, and thus 
deceived and made his escape from them. But this 
defence does not seem to be convincing. For Erginus 
was a private man and a Syrian, and there is no 
likelihood that he would have conceived of so great an 
undertaking if he had not been under the guidance 
of Aratus and obtained from him the force and the 
fitting time for the attack. And Aratus himself also 
made this plain, since he assaulted the Peiraeus, not 
twice or thrice, but many times, like a desperate 
lover, and would not desist in spite of his failures, 
but was roused to fresh courage by the very narrow- 
ness of the slight margin by which he was dis- 
appointed of his hopes. And once he actually put 
his leg out of joint as he fled through the Thriasian 
plain; and while he was under treatment for this, 
the knife was often used upon him, and for a long 
time he was carried in a litter upon his campaigns. 
XXXIV. When Antigonus died and Demetrius 
succeeded to the throne,! Aratus was all the more 
bent upon getting Athens, and wholly despised the 
Macedonians. And so, after he had been overcome 
in a battle at Phylacia by Bithys the general of 
Demetrius, and reports were rife, one that he had 
been captured, and another that he was dead, Dio- 
genes, the guardian of the Peiraeus, sent a letter to 
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Corinth ordering the Achaeans to quit the city, since 
Aratus had been killed; but when the letter arrived 
at Corinth, Aratus chanced to be there in person, 
and so the messengers of Diogenes, after furnishing 
much diversion and laughter, went away. Moreover, 
the king himself sent a ship from Macedonia, on 
which Aratus was to be brought to him in chains. 
And the Athenians, carrying their flattery of the 
Macedonians to the highest pitch of levity, crowned 
themselves with garlands as soon as they heard that 
Aratus was dead. Therefore he was wroth, and at 
once made an expedition against them, and advanced 
as far as the Academy; then he listened to their 
entreaties and did them no harm. 

So the Athenians came to recognize the excellence 
of his character, and when, upon the death of 
Demetrius,! they set out to regain their freedom, 
they called upon him. Then Aratus, although 
another was at that time general of the Achaeans, 
and he himself was confined to his bed by a long 
sickness, nevertheless was carried in a litter to help 
the city in its time of need, and joined in persuading 
Diogenes, the commander of the garrison, to give up 
the Peiraeus, Munychia, Salamis, and Sunium to the 
Athenians for a hundred and fifty talents, twenty of 
which Aratus contributed himself. Moreover, Aegina 
and Hermione at once came over to the Achaeans, 
and the greater part of Arcadia joined their league. 
And since the Macedonians were busy with certain 
neighbouring and adjacent wars, and the Aetolians 
were in alliance with the Achaeans, the power of 
the Achaean League was greatly increased. 


1 In 229 z.c. He was succecded by Antigonus Doson, who 
reigned nine years, 
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XXXV. And now Aratus, seeking to effect his 
long-standing purpose, and impatient of the tyranny 
so near the Achaeans in Argos, sent messengers and 
tried to persuade Aristomachus to give his city free- 
dom and attach it to the Achaean League, urging 
him to imitate Lydiades and be general of so great 
a nation with praise and honour, rather than tyrant 
of a single city with peril and hatred. Aristomachus 
consented, and told Aratus to send him fifty talents, 
in order that he might disband and send away the 
soldiers under him, and the money was being pro- 
vided. Upon this, Lydiades, who was still general 
and had an ambition that the Achaeans should regard 
this transaction as his own work, denounced Aratus 
to Aristomachus as a man who had always been an 
implacable enemy of tyrants, and after persuading 
Aristomachus to entrust the matter to himself, 
brought him before the Achaean council. Then 
the members of the council put into clearest light 
their goodwill towards Aratus and their confidence 
in him. For when he angrily opposed the project, 
they drove Aristomachus away; but when he had 
been won over again, and came before them in 
person, and began to argue for the project, they 
speedily and readily adopted all his proposals, 
admitted Argos and Phlius into the league, and a 
year later! actually choose Aristomachus general. 

Aristomachus, then, being in high favour with the 
Achaeans, and wishing to invade Laconia, summoned 
Aratus from Athens. Aratus wrote him a letter in 
which he tried to dissuade him from the expedition, 
and expressed unwillingness to involve the Achaeans 
in hostilities with Cleomenes, who was daring and 


1 In 227 B.c. 
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growing marvellously in power; but, since Aristo- 
machus was altogether insistent, Aratus obeyed 
orders and accompanied the expedition in person. 
It was at this time that he prevented Aristomachus 
from joining battle when Cleomenes came upon them 
at Pallantium,! and was denounced therefore by 
Lydiades, with whom he came into contest and 
competition for the office of general, winning the 
vote and being chosen general for the twelfth time. 

XXXVI. In the campaign of this year? he was 
defeated by Cleomenes near Mount Lycaeum, and 
took to flight; and, since he lost his way in the 
night, he was thought to be dead, and once more 
a story to this effect had wide currency among the 
Greeks. But he escaped alive and rallied his soldiers, 
and then was not content to come off safely, but 
making the best use of his opportunity, when no 
one expected or had any idea ot what was to happen, 
he suddenly made an assault upon Mantineia, which 
was in alliance with Cleomenes; and having taken 
the city, he set a garrison there, and made its alien 
residents full citizens, thus acquiring single-handed 
for the conquered Achaeans what they could not 
easily have obtained as conquerors. 

And again, when the Lacedaemonians made an 
expedition against Megalopolis,? he went to the aid 
of the city, but was loth to give Cleomenes a chance 
for the hand-to-hand fighting which he desired, and 
resisted the importunities of the Megalopolitans. 
For he was never at any time well fitted by nature 
for set battles, and at this time in particular he was 
inferior in numbers, and was matched against a man 
who was young and daring, while his own courage 
was past its prime, and his ambition chastened. He 
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also thought that the glory which his adversary was 
trying to acquire by his daring and did not possess, 
had already been acquired by himself and must be 
preserved by his caution. 

XXAVII. Nevertheless, his light infantry once 
made a sally, drove the Spartans as far as to their 
camp, and were scattered about among the tents. 
Aratus, however, would not even then lead up his 
men, but putting a ravine between himself and the 
enemy, halted there, and would not suffer his men- 
at-arms to cross it. Then Lydiades, distressed at 
what was going on, and loading Aratus with re- 
proaches, called his horsemen to him and exhorted 
them to go to the help of the pursuers, and not to 
let the victory slip out of their hands nor leave in the 
lurch a commander who was fighting in behalf of his 
native city. Many brave men gathering at his call, 
he was emboldened to charge upon the right wing 
of the enemy, which he routed and pursued. But 
his ardour and ambition robbed him of discretion, 
and he was drawn on into places that were intricate 
and full of planted trees and broad trenches. Here 
Cleomenes attacked him and he fell, after a brilliant 
and most honourable combat at the gates of his 
native city. The rest of his men fled to their main 
line, threw the men-at-arms into confusion, and thus 
infected the whole army with their defeat. Aratus 
was severely blamed for this, being thought to have 
betrayed Lydiades; and when the Achaeans left the 
field in anger, they forced him to accompany them 
to Aegium. Here they held an assembly, and voted 
not to give him money and not to maintain mer- 
cenaries for him; if he wanted to wage war, he must 
provide the means himself. 
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XXXVIII. Smarting under this insult, he resolved 
to give up his seal at once, and resign the office of 
general, but upon reflection he held on for the 
present, and after leading the Achaeans forth to 
Orchomenus, fought a battle there with Megistonoiis, 
the stepfather of Cleomenes, in which he got the 
upper hand, killing three hundred of the enemy and 
taking Megistonoiis prisoner. But when, accustomed 
as he was to be general every other year, his turn 
came round again and he was invited to take the 
office, he formally declined,t and Timoxenus was 
chosen general.22 Now the grounds usually given 
for this refusal of Aratus, namely, his anger at the 
people, were not thought to be convincing, and 
the real reason for it was the situation of the 
Achaeans. For the invasions of Cleomenes were no 
longer quiet and restrained, as formerly, nor was he 
fettered by the civil authorities, but after he had 
killed the ephors, divided up the land, advanced 
many resident aliens to the citizenship, and thus got 
an irresponsible power,? he immediately pressed the 
Achaeans hard, and demanded the supreme leader- 
ship for himself. And therefore men blame Aratus, 
because, when the ship of state was driving in a 
great surge and storm, he forsook the pilot’s helm 
and left it to another, although it had been well, 
even if the people were unwilling, to remain at their 
head and save them; and if he despaired of the 
government and power of the Achaeans, he ought 
to have yielded to Cleomenes, and not to have made 
Peloponnesus quite barbarous again under Mace- 
donian garrisons, nor to have filled Acrocorinthus 
with [Illyrian and Gallic arms, nor, in the case of 
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men whom he was always defeating in the fields of 
war and statesmanship and abusing in the pages 
of his Commentaries, to have made these men lords 
over the cities under the endearing name of allies. 
And if Cleomenes was, as must be granted, lawless 
and arbitrary, still, Heracleidae were his ancestors, 
and Sparta was his native land, the meanest citizen 
of which was more worthy than the foremost Mace- 
donian to be made their leader by those who had 
any regard for Greek nobility of birth. And yet 
Cleomenes asked the Achaeans for the office, with 
the promise that he would confer many benefits 
upon their cities in return for that honour and its 
title, whereas Antigonus, although he was proclaimed 
leader with full powers by land and sea, would not 
accept the office until Acrocorinthus had _ been 
promised him as the pay for his leadership. In this 
he acted just like Aesop’s hunter. For he would not 
mount the Achaeans, although they prayed him to 
do so and presented their backs to him by way of 
embassies and decrees, until they consented to wear 
the bit and bridle of the garrison they received and 
the hostages they gave. And yet Aratus says every- 
thing that he can say in explaining the necessity 
that was upon him. Polybius, however, says?! that 
for a long time, and before the necessity arose, 
Aratus mistrusted the daring temper of Cleomenes 
and made secret overtures to Antigonus, besides 
putting the Megalopolitans forward to beg the 
Achaeans to call in Antigonus. For the Megalo- 
politans were most oppressed by the war, since 
Cleomenes was continually plundering their territory. 
A similar account of these matters is given by 
Phylarchus also, in whom, but for the testimony of 
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Polybius, one should not put entire credence. For 
goodwill makes his every mention of Cleomenes 
ecstatic, and as if he were pleading in a court of 
law, he is for ever accusing Aratus in his history, 
and defending Cleomenes. 

XXXIX. So, then, the Achaeans lost Mantineia, 
which was taken again by Cleomenes, and after 
being defeated in a great battle at Hecatombaeum 
they were so dismayed that they sent at once and 
invited Cleomenes to come to Argos and assume the 
leadership. But Aratus, when he learned that 
Cleomenes was on the way and at Lerna with his 
forces, feared the issue, and sent an embassy to 
demand that he should come with three hundred 
men only, as to friends and allies, and that if he was 
distrustful, he should accept hostages. Cleomenes 
declared that he was insulted and mocked by this 
demand, and retired with his army, after writing a 
letter to the Achaeans which was full of bitter accu- 
sations against Aratus. Aratus also wrote letters 
against Cleomenes; and their mutual abuse and 
defamation reached the point of maligning one 
another's marriages and wives. 

As a result of this, Cleomenes sent a herald to 
declare war against the Aclhiaeans, and almost 
succeeded in seizing the city of Sicyon with the 
help of traitors; he turned aside, however, when 
close at hand, and assaulted and took the city of 
Pellene, from which the Achaean commander fled. 
And not long afterwards he took Pheneus also and 
Penteleium. Then Argos went over to his side, and 
Phlius received a garrison which he sent. Ina word, 
not one of their acquisitions longer held firm to the 
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Achaeans, but a vast confusion suddenly encompassea 
Aratus. Hesaw Peloponnesus shaking, and its cities 
everywhere stirred to revolt by restless agitators.1 
XL. For there was no quiet anywhere, and no 
contentment with present conditions, but even 
among the Sicyonians and Corinthians themselves 
there were many who were known to have been in 
conference with Cleomenes, men whom a desire for 
private domination had long ago led into secret 
hostility towards the common interests. For the 
punishment of these men Aratus was clothed with 
absolute power,” and seizing those in Sicyon who 
were thus corrupted he put them to death; but 
when he tried to seek out and chastise those in 
Corinth, he roused the resentment of the populace 
there, which was already disaffected and ill at ease 
under the Achaean administration. So they as- 
sembled hastily in the temple of Apollo and sent 
for Aratus, determined to kill him or seize him, and 
then to revolt. Ele came, accordingly, leading his 
horse after him, as though he had no distrust or 
suspicion, and when many sprang up and abused and 
denounced him, with a composed countenance and 
gentle words he bade them sit down and not stand 
there shouting in disorderly fashion, but to admit 
also those who were outside at the door; and as he 
spoke, he withdrew slowly, as if he would hand his 
horse over to somebody. Having thus slipped out 
of the crowd, he conversed calmly with the 
Corinthians who met him, bidding them go to the 
temple of Apollo, and so, before his enemies were 
aware of it, came nigh the citadel. Then he leaped 
upon his horse, and after giving orders to Cleopater 
the commander of the garrison in the citadel to guard 
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it with a strong hand, he rode off to Sicyon, followed 
by only thirty of his soldiers; the rest deserted him 
and dispersed. 

After a little while the Corinthians learned of his 
fight and pursued him, but did not overtake him. 
Then they sent for Cleomenes and delivered their 
city into his hands,! although he thought that he had 
gained by what they gave him far less than he had 
lost by their letting Aratus get away. Cleomenes, 
accordingly, after the accession to him of the 
inhabitants of Acte, as the district is called, who 
placed their cities in his hands, proceeded to run a 
wall and palisade about Acrocorinthus. 

XLI. But a few of the Achaeans came together 
with Aratus at Sicyon; and in an assembly there 
held he was chosen general with full powers. And 
now he surrounded himself with a guard from among 
his own citizens. For three-and-thirty years he had 
directed public affairs among the Achaeans, and 
had enjoyed more power and reputation than any 
other Greek ; but now, abandoned by his allies and 
helplessly crushed, he was like one drifting about in 
great surge and peril on the wreck of his native city. 
For the Aetolians refused him their aid when he 
asked for it, and the Athenians, whom gratitude 
made eager to help him, were prevented by Eury- 
cleides and Micion.?_ As for the house and property 
belonging to Aratus in Corinth, Cleomenes would 
not touch them at all, nor permit anyone else to do 
so, but sent for the friends and stewards of Aratus 
and ordered them to administer and watch over 


1 Karly in 223 B.c. The story is told very differently in 
the Cleomenes. xix. 1 f. 
* Two leading orators of the time. 
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everything as though they are to render an account 
to Aratus. Moreover, he privately sent Tripylus to 
Aratus, and afterwards Megistonoiis, his stepfather, 
promising to give him, besides many other things, 
a yearly pension of twelve talents, thus doubling 
the amount which Aratus received annually from 
Ptolemy; for he sent six talents each year to 
Aratus.1 Cleomenes demanded, however, that he 
should be proclaimed leader of the Achaeans, and 
together with them should have the keeping of 
Acrocorinthus. Aratus made answer that he did not 
control affairs, but rather was controlled by them; 
whereupon Cleomenes, thinking himself mocked, at 
once invaded the territory of Sicyon, ravaged and 
laid it waste, and encamped before the city three 
months. All this while Aratus held out patiently, 
and debated with himself whether he should accept 
Antigonus as an ally on condition of handing over 
to him Acrocorinthus! for on any other terms 
Antigonus was unwilling to give him help.? 

XLII. Accordingly, the Achaeans came together 
at Aegium and invited Aratus thither. But there 
was danger in his trying to get there, since Cleomenes 
was encamped before Sicyon. Besides, the citizens 
tried to detain him, beseeching him not to go and 
refusing to let him expose himself while the enemy 
were near; and presently the women and children 
were clinging to him and tearfully embracing him 
as a common father and preserver. Nevertheless, 
after encouraging and comforting them, he rode out 
to the sea, accompanied by ten friends and by his 

1 Ptolemy III., surnamed Euergetes, king of Egypt 247— 
wo eC: 

2 Cf. the Cleomenes, xix. 3 f£. 
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son, who was now a young man. Vessels were lying 
at anchor off the shore, and upon these the party 
were conveyed to Aegium, where the assembly was 
sitting. Here it was voted to call in Antigonus and 
hand over to him Acrocorinthus.t Aratus even sent 
his son to Antigonus with the other hostages. At 
this the Corinthians were indignant; they plundered 
his property and made a present of his house to 
Cleomenes. 

XLII]. And now, as Antigonus was approaching 
with his forces (he was follow ed by twenty thousand 
Macedonian footmen and thirteen hundred horse), 
Aratus, in company with his High Councillors,? went 
by sea to meet him at Pegae, eluding the enemy. 
He had no very great confidence in Antigonus, and 
put no trust in the Macedonians. For he knew that 
his own rise to power had been a consequence of the 
harm he had done to them, and that he had found 
the first and the chief basis for his conduct of affairs 
in his hatred towards the former Antigonus.? But 
sceing how inexorable was the necessity laid upon 
him in the demands of the hour, to which those we 
call rulers are slaves, he went on towards the dread 
ordeal. But Antigonus, when he was told that 
Aratus was coming to him, gave the rest of the party 
an ordinary and moderate welcome; Aratus, however, 
he received at this first meeting with superlative 
honour, and afterwards, finding him to be a man of 
worth and wisdom, drew him in closer intimacy to 
himself. 

For Aratus was not only helpful in large under- 


1 In the spring of 223 B.c. Cf. the Cleomenes, xix. 4. 
2 A body of ten men, chosen as admirers of the general. 
8 Antigonus Gonatas. See the note on xxxiv. 1. 
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1 ravrwy utdtora Corads and Ziegler, after Reiske: mdvra. 
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takings, but also more acceptable than anyone else 
as a companion in the king’s leisure hours. There- 
fore, although Antigonus was young, as soon as he 
perceived that Aratus was naturally well fitted to be a 
king’s friend, he continually treated him with greater 
intimacy than anyone else, whether of the Achaeans, 
or of the Macedonians in his following ; and thus the 
omen proved true which the god had given to Aratus 
in his sacrificial victims. For it is related that as he 
was sacrificing a little while before this, a liver was 
found which had two gall-bladders enclosed in a 
single coil of fat; whereupon the seer had declared 
that Aratus would soon enter into close friendship 
with what he most hated and fought against. At the 
time, then, Aratus paid no heed to the utterance, 
since in general he put little faith in victims and 
divinations, and trusted rather to his reasoning 
powers. Later, however, when the war was going 
on well, Antigonus gave a feast in Corinth, at which 
he had many guests, and made Aratus recline just 
above himself. After a little while the king called 
for a coverlet, and asked Aratus if he too did_ not 
think it cold ; and when Aratus replied that he was 
very chilly, the king ordered him to come nearer ; so 
that the rug which the servants brought was thrown 
over both of them together. Then, indeed, Aratus 
called to mind his sacrificial victims and burst out 
laughing, and told the king about the omen and the 
seers prediction. But this took place at a later 
time. 

XLIV. At Pegae Antigonus and Aratus exchanged 
oaths of fidelity, and straightway marched against 
the enemy at Corinth. And there were conflicts 
about the city, Cleomenes being well fortified, and 
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the Corinthians defending themselves with ardour. 
Meanwhile, however, Aristotle the Argive, who was 
a friend of Aratus, sent secretly to him and promised 
to bring his city to revolt from Cleomenes if Aratus 
would come thither with soldiers. So Aratus, after 
informing Antigonus, took fifteen hundred men and 
sailed from the Isthmus to Epidaurus with all speed.? 
But the Argives, revolting prematurely, attacked the 
garrison of Cleomenes and shut them up in the 
citadel, and Cleomenes, learning of this, and fearing 
that if his enemies got possession of Argos they 
would cut him off from a safe return home, abandoned 
Acrocorinthus while it was still night and went to 
their aid. He succeeded in getting into Argos first, 
routing some of the enemy on the way; but shortly 
afterwards Aratus came up, and Antigonus showed 
himself with his forces, and Cleomenes therefore 
retreated to Mantineia. Upon this the cities all 
came over to the Achaeans again, Acrocorinthus was 
handed over to Antigonus, and Aratus, having bcen 
chosen general by the Argives, persuaded them to 
make a present to Antigonus of the property of the 
tyrants and of the traitors. As for Aristomachus, 
he was tortured at Cenchreae and then thrown into 
the sea; for which deed, more than any other, Aratus 
was reproached, on the ground that he had allowed 
a man to be lawlessly put to death who was not 
wicked, but had coéperated with him, and at his 
persuasion had renounced his power and attached 
his city to the Achaean League.? 

“XLV. Presently, too, men began to blame Aratus 
for whatever else was done, as, for instance, that the 


1 Cf. the Cleomenes, xx. 3 f. 
2 Cf. chap. xxxv. 
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1 éy wé5ats Sint.?, followed by Ziegler: méSais. 
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Achaeans made a present to Antigonus of the city 
of Corinth, as if it had been an ordinary village; 
that they allowed the king to plunder Orchomenus 
and put a Macedonian garrison in it; that they 
decreed not to write or send an embassy to any other 
king against the wishes of Antigonus; that they 
were forced to furnish supplies and pay for the 
Macedonian troops; and that they celebrated sacri- 
fices, processions, and games in honour of Antigonus, 
the fellow-citizens of Aratus leading the way and 
receiving Antigonus into their city, where he was the 
guest of Aratus. For all these things men blamed 
Aratus, not knowing that, since he had entrusted the 
reins to the king and was dragged along in the wake 
of the king's power, he was no longer master of 
anything except his tongue, which it was dangerous 
for lin to use with freedom. At any rate Aratus 
was plainly annoyed at many acts of the king, and 
especially at his treatment of the statues in Argos ; 
for those of the tyrants, which had been cast down, 
Antigonus set up again, while those of the captors 
of Acrocorinthus, which were standing, he threw 
down, that of Aratus only excepted; and though 
Aratus made many appeals to him in the matter, he 
could not persuade him. It was thought also that the 
treatment of Mantineia by the Achaeans was not 
in accord with the Greek spirit. For after mastering 
that city with the aid of Antigonus, they put to 
death the leading and most noted citizens, and of 
the rest, some they sold into slavery, while others 
they sent off into Macedonia in chains, and made 
slaves of their wives and children, dividing a third 
of the money thus raised among themselves, and 
giving the remaining two-thirds to the Macedonians. 
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1 val oxAnpoy with Bergk (Poct. Lyr. Gr. iii.* p. 530): nat 
ov axAnpdr. 


+ The repeated treacheries of the Mantineians towards the 


Achaeans are related at length in Polybius, ii. 57 f. 
* Homer, J/éad, ii. 607. 
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It is true that this came under the law of reprisal ;} 
for though it is a terrible thing to treat men of the 
same race and blood in this way, out of anger, still 
‘in dire stress even cruelty is sweet,” as Simonides 
says, when men, as it were, give satisfaction and heal- 
ing care to a mind that is in anguish and inflamed. 
But the subsequent treatment of the city by Aratus 
was neither necessary nor honourable, and cannot 
be excused. For after the Achaeans had received 
the city from Antigonus asa present and had decided 
to colonize it, Aratus himself was chosen to be the 
founder of the new settlement, and being then 
general, got a decree passed that the city should no 
longer be called Mantineia, but Antigoneia, and this 
is its name down to the present time. And so it was 
due to Aratus that the name of “lovely Mantineia ” ? 
was altogether extinguished, and the city continues 
to bear the name of him who destroyed and slew its 
former citizens.° 

XLVI. After this, Cleomenes, having been de- 
feated in a great battle at Sellasia,4 forsook Sparta 
and sailed off to Egypt, and Antigonus, after having 
accorded to Aratus fair and kindly treatment in every 
way, led his army back to Macedonia. There, being 
now a sick man, he sent Philip, his successor in the 
kingdom, who was still a stripling, into the Pelopon- 
nesus, and urged him to attach himself to Aratus 
above all others, and through him to deal with the 
cities and make the acquaintance of the Achaeans. 

8 The old name of the city was restored by the Emperor 


Hadrian. Pausanias, viii. 8. 12. 
4 In 221] n.c., ef. the Cleomenes, xxviii. ff. 
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1 In 22} B.c. See the Cleomenes, xxx. 
») Y 3 . 
* In 220 B.c. See the Cleomenes, xxxiv. 1. 
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And indeed Aratus did take the prince in hand, and 
managed matters so us to send him back to Mace- 
donia full of great goodwill towards his patron and 
of ardour and ambition for the conduct of Hellenic 
affairs. 

XLVII. But upon the death of Antigonus! the 
Aetolians, despising the Achaeans on account of their 
slothful ways (for now that they were accustomed 
to save themselves by other men’s prowess and had 
taken shelter behind the Macedonian arms, they 
were living in great inactivity and lack of discipline), 
proceeded to interfere in the affairs of Pelopon- 
nesus;* and after plundering the territories of 
Patrae and Dyme on their way, they invaded 
Messenia and ravaged it. At this Aratus was 
incensed, and seeing that Timoxenus, who at that 
time was general of the Achaeans, was hesitant and 
dilatory, since his term of office was just about to 
expire, he himself, having been chosen to succeed 
Timoxenus, anticipated his term of office by five 
days for the sake of giving aid to the Messenians, 
And having assembled the Achaeans, who were 
physically and mentally unfit for war, he met with 
defeat at Caphyae. Then, being thought to have 
conducted the campaign with too much ardour, his 
purposes were once more blunted and he gave up 
the cause and his hopes for lost, so that oftentimes, 
when the Aetolians gave him an advantage, he 
neglected it, and suffered them to revel, as it were, 
in Peloponnesus, with great boldness and wanton- 
ness. Once more, therefore, the Achaeans stretched 
out their hands imploringly to Macedonia, and 
brought Philip down to take part in Hellenic affairs, 
above all things because his goodwill towards Aratus 
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and his confidence in him led them to hope that 
they would find him easy-tempered in all things and 
manageable. 

XLVIII. And now for the first time Apelles, 
Megaleas, and sundry other courtiers made false 
charges against Aratus to which the king listened, 
and joining in the canvass made by those of the 
opposite faction, he favoured the election of Epera- 
tus as general of the Achaeans. But Eperatus 
was altogether despised by the Achaeans,! and 
as long as Aratus gave little heed to public matters 
nothing went well. Philip therefore perceived that 
he had been entirely wrong. So he reversed his 
course, went back to Aratus, and was wholly his; 
and since the progress of events now brought 
him increased power and reputation, he depended 
altogether upon Aratus, convinced that his repute 
and strength were due to him. And all the world 
thought that Aratus was a good guardian and tutor 
for a kingdom no less than for a democracy; for 
his principles and character were manifest, like — 
colour in a fabric, in the actions of the king. For 
instance, the moderation of the young prince in 
dealing with the offending Lacedaemonians, his 
engaging behaviour towards the Cretans, by means 
of which he won the whole island to obedience in 
a few days, and the astonishingly vigorous conduct 
of his campaign against the Aetolians, all added 
to the reputation of Philip for taking good advice, 
and to that of Aratus tor giving it. For this 
reason, too, the royal courtiers were all the more ~ 
envious of him, and since they could accomplish 
nothing by their secret calumnies, they took to 
abusing and insulting him openly at their banquets, 
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with great wantonness and scurrility; and once 
they actually pursued and threw stones at him as he 
was going to his tent after supper. At this Philip 
was enraged, and for the nonce fined them twenty 
talents; afterwards, however, regarding them as a 
noxious and confusing element in his affairs, he put 
them to death.! 

XLIX. But soon, as the king’s fortune flowed 
smoothly on, he was lifted up by his success, and 
developed many inordinate desires; his inherent 
badness, too, forcing aside the unnatural restraints 
of his assumed deportment and making its way to 
the light, little by little laid bare and revealed his 
true character. In the first place he inflicted a 
private wrong upon the younger Aratus by corrupt- 
ing his wife, and was for a long time undetected, 
since he was a housemate and a guest of the family ; 
in the second place, he began to show hostility 
towards the civil polities of the Greeks, and it was 
presently clear that he was trying to shake off 
Aratus. First grounds of suspicion were afforded by 
his conduct at Messene. For there was factional 
strife in the city, and Aratus was tardy in coming to 
its aid, and Philip, who got to the city a day before 
Aratus, at once goaded on the two parties against 
one another. In private he asked the generals of 
the Messenians if they had not laws to enforce 
against the common people, and again in private he 
asked the leaders of the common people if they had 
not hands to lift against the tyrants. Upon this 
the officials plucked up courage and tried to lay 
hands upon the leaders of the people, and they, 
coming to the attack at the head of their followers, 


1 Cf. Polybius, v. 15 f. 
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1 A precinct of Zeus, on the summit of Mt. Ithome. Cf. 
Pausanias, iv. 3. 9. 
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slew the officials and nearly two hundred citizens 
besides. 

L. After this outrageous deed of Philip's, and 
while he was striving more than ever to set the 
Messenians by the ears, Aratus reached the city. 
He showed clearly that he was indignant himself, and 
would not check his son when he bitterly reproached 
and reviled Philip. Now, it would seem that the 
young man was a lover of Philip; and so at this 
time he told Philip, among other things, that he 
no longer thought him fair to look upon, after so 
foul a deed, but the most repulsive of men. Philip 
made no answer to him, although it was expected 
that he would, since in his anger he had many times 
cried out savagely while the young man was speaking, 
but as though he meekly submitted to what had 
been said and was a person of moderation and not 
above the ordinary citizen, he gave the elder Aratus 
his hand, led him forth from the theatre, and brought 
him to the Ithomatas,! in order to sacrifice to Zeus 
and take a view of the place. For it is quite as well 
walled in as Acrocorinthus, and with a garrison in it 
is difficult of access and a hard place for its neighi- 
hours to take by force. hither Philip went up, and 
offered sacrifice, and when the seer brought him the 
entrails of the ox, he took them in both hands and 
showed them to Aratus and Demetrius of Pharos, 
leaning towards each one in turn and asking them 
what indications they saw in the omens; was he 
to be master of the citadel, or to give it back to the 
Messenians? Demetrius, with a laugh, replied: “ If 
thou hast the spirit of a seer, thou wilt give up the 
place ; but if that of a king, thou wilt hold the ox by 
both its horns,” speaking darkly of Peloponnesus, 
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which, if Philip added the Ithomatas to Acrocorin- 
thus, would be altogether subject and submissive to 
him, <Aratus held his peace for a long time, but 
upon Philip's asking him to express his opinion, said: 
“There are many lofty hills in Crete, O Philip, and 
many towering citadels in Boeotia and Phocis; in 
Acarnania, too, I suppose, as well inland as on its 
shores, there are many places which show an amazing 
strength ; but not one of these dost thou occupy, and 
yet all these peoples gladly do thy bidding. For it is 
robbers that cling to cliffs and crags, but for a king 
there is no stronger or more secure defence than 
trust and gratitude. These open up for thee the 
Cretan sea, these the Peloponnesus. Relying upon 
these, young as thou art, thou hast already made 
thyself leader here, and master there.” While he 
was yet speaking, Philip handed the entrails to the 
seer, and drawing Aratus to him by the hand, said: 
“Come hither, then, and let us take the same road,” 
implying that he had been constrained by him and 
made to give up the city. 

LI. But Aratus presently began to withdraw from 
the court and little by little to retire from his 
intimacy with Philip. When the king was about 
to cross into Epeirus+! and asked him to join the ex- 
pedition, he refused and remained at home, fearing 
that he would be covered with ignominy by the 
king’s proceedings. Philip lost his fleet most shame- 
fully at the hands of the Romans, and after utter 
failure in his undertakings, came back into Pelopon- 
nesus. Here he tried once more to hoodwink the 
Messenians, and after being detected in this, wronged 


1JIn 215 ne. Philip had made an alliance with the 
Carthaginians against the Romans. 
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them openly and ravaged their territory. Then 
Aratus was altogether estranged and filled with dis- 
trust of the king, being now aware also of the crime 
committed against his domestic life. At this he was 
sorely vexed himself, but kept it hidden from his son, 
who could only know that he had been shamefully 
abused, seeing that he was not able to avenge him- 
self. For Philip would seem to have undergone a very 
great and inexplicable change,’ in that from a gentle 
prince and chaste youth he became a lascivious man 
and a pernicious tyrant. In fact, however, this was 
not a change of nature, but a showing forth, in time 
of security, of a baseness which his fears had long 
led him to conceal. : 
LII. For that the feelings which he had cherished 
from the beginning towards Aratus had an admix- 
ture of shame and fear, was made plain by what he 
did to himatthe last. For he desired to kill Aratus, 
and thought he could not be a free man while Aratus 
lived, much less a tyrant or a king. In a violent 
way, however, he made no attempt upon him, but 
ordered Taurion, one of his officers and friends, to do 
this in a secret way, preferably by poison, when the 
king was absent. So Taurion made an intimate 
companion of Aratus, and gave him poison, not of a 
sharp and violent sort, but one of those which first 
induce gentle heats in the body, and a dull cough, 
and then little by little bring on consumption. The 
thing was not hidden from Aratus, but since it was 
no use for him to convict the criminal, he calmly and 
silently drank his cup of suffering to the dregs, as if 
his sickness had been of a common and _ familiar 
type. However, when one of his intimate com- 


1 Cf, Polybius, vii. 13. 
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panions who was with him in his chamber saw him 
spit blood, and expressed surprise, “Such, my dear 
Cephalo,” said Aratus, “are the wages of royal 
triendship.”’ 

LIII. And so he died,! at Aegium, while general 
for the seventeenth time, and the Achaeans were 
very desirous that he should have burial there and 
memorials befitting his life. But the Sicyonians re- 
garded it as a calamity that he should not be buried 
in their city, and persuaded the Achaeans to sur- 
render his body to them. They had, however, an 
ancient law that no one should be buried inside the 
city walls, and the law was supported by strong feel- 
ings of superstition. So they sent to Delphi to get 
advice in the matter from the Pythian priestess, and 
she gave them the following oracular answer :— 


“Would’st thou, O Sicyon, pay Aratus lasting 
honour for the lives he saved, 
And join in pious funeral rites for thy departed 
lord ? 
Know that the place which vexes or is vexed by 
him 
Is sacrilegious, be it in earth or sky or sea.” 
When the oracle was brought to them the Achaeans 
were all delighted, and the Sicyonians, in particular, 
changing their mourning into festival, at once put on 
garlands and white raiment and brought the body ot 
Aratus from Aegium into their city, amid hymns of 
praise and choral dances; and choosing out a com- 
manding place, they buried him there, calling him 
founder and saviour of the city. And the place is 
called to this day Arateium, and yearly sacrifices are 
made to Aratus there, one on the day when he 
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freed the city from its tyranny—the fifth day of the 
month Daesius (which the Athenians call Anthes- 
terion), which sacrifice has the name Soteria, and 
one on the day of the month when, according to the 
records, he was born. The first of these sacrifices 
was performed by the priest of Zeus the Saviour; 
the second by the priest of Aratus, who wore a 
headband, not pure white but purple and white, and 
liymns with accompaniment of lyre were sung by the 
artists of Dionysus, and the gymnasiarch took part 
in the procession, at the head of the boys and young 
men of military age; then followed the councillors 
wearing garlands, and all other citizens who desired. 
Of these ceremonial rites the Sicyonians still 
preserve slight traces, celebrated on the same days 
of the year, but most of them, owing to the passage 
of time and the pressure. of other matters, have 
lapsed. 

LIV. Such was the life and such the nature of 
the elder Aratus, as history tells us; and as for his 
son, he was deprived of his reason by Philip, who 
had an abominable nature and added savage cruelty 
to his wanton exercise of power. He gave the 
young man poisons which did not kill, but crazed, 
and thus made him a prey to strange and dreadful 
impulses, under which he grasped at absurd activities, 
and experiences not only shameful but destructive, 
so that death came to him, although he was young 
and in the flower of his life, not as a calamity, but 
us release from evils, and salvation. For this unholy 
deed, however, Philip paid ample penalties to Zeus, 
the guardian of hospitality and friendship, as long 
as he lived. For after being subdued by the Romans 
and putting his fortunes in their hands, he was 
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stripped of most of his dominions, surrendered all 
his ships but five, agreed to pay a thousand talents 
besides, gave up his son to serve as hostage, and 
‘only out of pity obtained Macedonia and its tribu- 
taries. But he was for ever putting to death the 
noblest of his subjects and his nearest kin, and 
thus filled his whole kingdom with horror and 
hatred of him. One piece of good fortune only was 
his, amid so many ills, and that was a son of sur- 
passing excellence; but this son he killed, out of 
envy and jealousy of the honour paid him by the 
Romans, and left his kingdom to his other son, 
Perseus, who was not legitimate, as we are told, but 
supposititious, the child of a sempstress, Gnathaenion.? 
This king graced the triumph of Aemilius, and with 
him ended the royal line of the Antigonids ; whereas 
the descendants of Aratus were living at Sicyon and 
Pellene in my time. 


1 See the demiliu. Paulus, viii. 6f. 5; xxxiv., XXxVi. 
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1 Artaxerxes I. 465-425 n.c. The parallel form Artaxerxes 
hax become fixed in English. 
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I. Tue first Artaxerxes,! preéminent among the 
kings of Persia for gentleness and magnanimity, was 
surnamed Longimanus, because his right hand was 
longer than his left, and was the son of Xerxes; 
the second Artaxerxes,? the subject of this Life, was 
surnamed Memor, or Mindful, and was the grandson 
of the first by his daughter Parysatis. For Dareius? 
and Parysatis had four sons—an eldest, Artaxerxes, 
and next to him Cyrus, and after these Ostanes and 
Oxathres. Cyrus took his name from Cyrus of old,‘ 
who, as they say, was named from the sun; for 
“Cyrus” is the Persian word for sun. Artaxerxes 
was at first called Arsicas; although Deinon gives 
the name as Oarses. But it is unlikely that Ctesias, 
even if he has put into his work a perfect farrago 
of extravagant and incredible tales, should be 
ignorant of the name of the king at whose court 
he lived as physician to the king’s wife and mother 
and children. 

II. Now Cyrus, from his very earliest years, was 
high-strung and impetuous, but Artaxerxes seemed 
gentler in everything and naturally milder in his 
impulses. His wife,a beautiful and excellent woman, 
he married in compliance with his parents’ bidding, 


2 Artaxerxes IT. 404-362 p c. 
* Darius Li 424-408 pac 
* Cyrus the Elder, 559-529 k.c, 
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and kept her in defiance of them, for after the king 
had put her brother to death, he wished to kill her 
also. But Arsicas, throwing himself at his mother’s 
feet and supplicating her with many tears, at last 
obtained her promise that his wife should neither 
be killed nor separated from him. But the mother 
had more love for Cyrus, and wished that he should 
succeed to the throne. Therefore, when his father 
was now lying sick, Cyrus was summoned home from 
the sea-coast, and went up in full hope that by 
his mother’s efforts he had been designated as suc- 
cessor to the kingdom. For Parysatis had a specious 
argument (the same that Xerxes the Elder employed 
on the advice of Demaratus'), to the effect that she 
had borne Arsicas to Dareius when he was in private 
station, but Cyrus when he was a king. However, 
she could not prevail, but the elder son was declared 
king, under the new name of Artaxerxes, while 
Cyrus remained satrap of Lydia and commander of 
the forces in the maritime provinces.” 

III. A little while after the death of Dareius, the 
new king made an expedition to Pasargadae, that 
he might receive the royal initiation at the hands 
of the Persian priests. Here there is a sanctuary of 
a warlike goddess whom one might conjecture to be 
Athena. Into this sanctuary the candidate for initia- 
tion must pass, and after laying aside his own proper 
robe, must put on that which Cyrus the Elder used 
to wear before he became king; then he must eat 
of a cake of figs, chew some turpentine-wood, and 
drink a cup of sour milk. Whatever else is done 
besides this is unknown to outsiders. As Artaxerxes 

1 See Herodotus, vii. 3. 
? Cf. Xenophon, Anab. i. 1, 1 tf. 
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was about to perform these rites, Tissaphernes 
brought to him a certain priest who had conducted 
Cyrus through the customary discipline for boys, had 
taught him the wisdom of the Magi, and was thought 
to be more distressed than any one in Persia because 
his pupil had not been declared king. For this 
reason, too, his accusation against Cyrus won cre- 
dence. And he accused him of planning to lie in 
wait for the king in the sanctuary until he should 
put off his garment, and then to fall upon him and 
kill him. Some say that Cyrus was arrested in con- 
sequence of this false charge, others that he actually 
made his way into the sanctuary and hid himself 
there, and was delivered into custody by the priest. 
But now, as he was about to be put to death, his 
mother clasped him in her arms, twined her tresses 
about him, pressed his neck against her own, and 
by much lamentation and entreaty prevailed upon 
the king to spare him, and sent him back to the 
sea-coast. Here he was not satisfied with the office 
assigned to him, nor mindful of his release, but only 
of his arrest; and his anger made him more eager 
than before to secure the kingdom. 

IV. Some say that he revolted from the king 
because his allowance did not sufhce for his daily 
meals, which is absurd. For had no other resource 
been his, still, his mother was resource enough, who 
gave freely from her own wealth all that he wished 
to take and use. And that he had wealth is proved 
by the mercenary troops that were maintained for 
him in many places by his friends and connections, 
as Xenophon tells us.!_ For he did not bring these 
together into one body, since he was still trying to 
conceal his preparations, but in one place and another, 
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uToNaBwv tod bdatos TpognveyKev, oOels o 

,, A a 
"AproképEns hiarny éreprpev avt@ ypvony Kai 
/ A 
xedtous Saperxous. Evxderda d€ 76 Adxwvt, tron- 
Na mappyo talopevyp Tpos avTov avdadss, éxé- 
Nevoev eltreiv TOV yedtapyov Ste “ Sol ev EEeotev 
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and on many pretexts, he kept recruiting-agents. 
And as for the king’s suspicions, his mother, who 
was at court, tried to remove them, and Cyrus him- 
self would always write in a submissive vein, some- 
times asking favours from him, and sometimes making 
countercharges against Tissaphernes, as if his eager 
contention were against him. . 

There was, too, a certain dilatoriness in the nature 
of the king, which most people took for clemency. 
Moreover, in the beginning he appeared to be 
altogether emulous of the gentleness of the Arta- 
xerxes whose name he bore, showing himself very 
agreeable in intercourse, and bestowing greater 
honours and favours than were really deserved, while 
from all his punishments he took away the element 
of insult or vindictive pleasure, and in his acceptance 
and bestowal of favours appeared no less gracious 
and kindly to the givers than to the recipients. 
For there was no gift so small that he did not 
accept it with alacrity; indeed, when a certain 
Omisus brought him a single pomegranate of sur- 
passing size, he said: “ By Mithra, this man would 
speedily make a city great instead of small were he 
entrusted with it.” 

V. Once when he was on a journey and various 
people were presenting him with various things, 4 
labouring man, who could find nothing else at the 
moment, ran to the river, and, taking some of: the 
water in his hands, offered it to him; at which 
Artaxerxes was so pleased that he sent him a goblet 
of gold and a thousand darics. To Eucleidas the 
Lacedaemonian, who would often say bold and im- 
pudent. things to him, he sent this word by his 
oficer of the guard: “It is in thy power to say 
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elTreiy & Bovnen, éuol d€ Kal A€yerv Kat Tovey.” 
év 6€ Opa Tevt Py ptSaSov detEavros aUT@ Tov 
Kavovv Eo XLT pevov, mporTna ev 6 te Sel mrosety. 
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bev, @ Tnpisate, col TOUTOP, hopeiy b€ amtayo- 
pevo.” Tov be Tnei8alou wy ppovticavtos (hy 
yap ov Tovnpos, UT oxoudpos dé Kal mapadopos), 
GANA TOV TE avouv evdvs éxetvov évouvTos Kai 
dépaia xpuad Kal yuvarneta TOY Bacthikav Tépt- 
Jepevou, TUVTES [ev NYavaKTOUY (ov yap €&nv), o 
MEVTOL Bacvrevs Kateyédace Kal elTe “ Atéwpt 
got Kal Ta ypvoia opety ws yuvarki Kai Thy 
OTOANY WS patvouerer. Tpametns d€ TIS aur is 
pndevos HETEX OVTOS arr # pnt pos Baciréws i 
ya persis yUvarKos, Kabelouever THS mev Ur auton, 
THS O€ LNT pos vTep avrov, ’AptroképEns cai tovs 
iSeAgods € emt THY AUTH exdret Tpametay, "Octa- 
vay cal ‘O&d@ pny, VEWTEPOUS 6vTas. é€py O€ Tots 
padoTa KeXapto Leyny div Trapetye Tois Ilép- 
oais 1 THS yuvarros LTareipas dppapata yumi) 
TOY TapaTeTAgTUUdTwY del Tpopepomévy Kal d1d00- 
ga Tais énpoticw aonmdcacba avtTny Kai Tpoc- 
erbety, bev nyaTato toils Tools 1) Bacireta. 
VI. Tov pévroe Kipov ot vewtepiatal Kai roXv- 
mMpayuoves ws Nautpoy avodpa TH Wuyn Kat 
ToAeuixoy Stadhepovtws Kal didétatpov wovTo Ta 
mpaypata mode, Kat TO peyeBos THS yepovias 
Bactréws beta Bar ppovnpa kal ptdoripiay €yov- 
TOS. _0vX HT TO ody Tots ave TLOTEVMY 0 Kipos 
7 Tols Tepi auTov éwexetpel TO TOAEUM Kal 
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what thou pleasest, but it is in mine both to say 
and to do.” Again, when he was hunting once 
and Teribazus pointed out that the king’s coat 
was rent, he asked him what was to be done. And 
when Teribazus replied, “ Put on another for thyself, 
but give this one to me,” the king did so, saying, 
“I give this to thee, Teribazus, but I forbid thee to 
wear it.” Teribazus gave no heed to this command 
(being not a bad man, but rather light-headed and 
witless), and at once put on the king’s coat, and 
decked himself with golden necklaces and women’s 
ornaments of royal splendour. Everybody was in- 
dignant at this (for it was a forbidden thing); 
but the king merely laughed, and said: “1 permit 
thee to wear the trinkets as a woman, and the — 
robe as a madman.” Again, no one shared the 
table of a Persian king except his mother or his 
wedded wife, the wife sitting below him, the mother 
above him; but Artaxerxes invited to the same table 
with him his brothers Ostanes and Oxathres, although 
they were his juniors. But what gratified the Persians 
most of all was the sight of his wife Stateira’s carriage, 
which always appeared with its curtains up,and thus 
permitted the women of the people to approach and 
greet the queen. This made her beloved of the 
common folk. 

VI. Nevertheless, restless and factious men thought 
that affairs demanded Cyrus, a man who had a 
brilliant spirit, surpassing skill in war, and great love 
for his friends ; and that the magnitude of the empire 
required a king of lofty purpose and ambition. Ac- 
cordingly, Cyrus relied quite as much upon the 
people of the interior as upon those of his own 
province and command, when he began the war. 
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Aaxedatpoviots eypade Tupaxareov Bonbetv Kat 
TUVERTE TEL avopas, ols ep dwaey, ay pep 
mefot Tapaoty, iTTOUS, av Ge t inmets, guvwploas® 
éav o crypous EY wot, Kw "as: éav be KWMAS, TOAELS* 
pa Bob d€ TOls TTPATEVOMEVOLS OVK dprO por, ava 
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Opovov xabjoOa. Aaxedaimovior pev odv oKUTG- 
Anv mpos Kréapyov améoTethav vIrnpeTelv Kup 
qavtTa KedevovTes. 6 6€ Kipos dveBatvev eri 
Baotrea BapBapexny TE TOANY EVV Ovvapuy 
cat peaPodopous “KAXAnvas OALyo Tplaryedteov Kat 
pupiwy atrodéovtas, adXNas er AAXNALS TrOLOUMEVOS 
TpopaceEs THs oTparelas. ov pny édradé ye els 
TOAVY Ypovoyv, aN KE Barret Trradépyns 
avTdayyeros: Kal TOUS PopuBos eixe Ta Racine, 
Ths te apvodatidos thy wAciotny aitiay Tob 
TOAEMOU pepopernys, Kal TOV pirov avTAS ev 
UTowiats 6 dvtwy kat d1aBorais. padiora de nvia 
THY Tapvcatw 1 Lrdtetpa TO TONE pup TepiTra- 
Govoa Kat Bowca, “ Ilob yuV at TLOTELS exetvat ; 
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Ilapvoatis, cat dice BapvOvpos ovea Kal Bap- 





1Cf. Xenophon, Anab. i. 1,9; 2, 21; 4, 3. 
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He also wrote to the Lacedaemonians, inviting them 
to aid him and send him men, and promising that 
he would give to those who came, if they were foot- 
men, horses; if they were horsemen, chariots and 
pairs; if they had farms, he would give them villages ; 
if they had villages, cities; and the pay of the 
soldiers should not be counted, but measured out. 
Moreover, along with much high-sounding talk about 
himself, he said he carried a sturdier heart than his 
brother, was more of a philosopher, better versed in 
the wisdom of the Magi, and could drink and carry 
more wine than he. His brother, he said, was too 
effeminate and cowardly either to sit his horse in a 
hunt, or his throne in a time of peril. The Lacedae- 
monians, accordingly, sent a dispatch-roll to Clearchus 
ordering him to give Cyrus every assistance.4 So 
Cyrus marched up against the king with a large 
force of Barbarians and nearly thirteen thousand 
Greek mercenaries,? alleging one pretext after 
another for his expedition. But the real object of 
it was not long concealed, for Tissaphernes went in 
person to the king and informed him of it. Then 
there was a great commotion at the court, Parysatis 
being most blamed for the war, and her friends 
undergoing suspicion and accusation, And above 
all was she vexed by Stateira, who was greatly dis- 
tressed at the war, and kept crying: “ Where now 
are those pledges of thine? And where are the 
entreaties by which thou didst rescue the man who 
had plotted against the life of his brother, only to 
involve us in war and calamity?” Therefore Pary- 
satis hated Stateira, and being naturally of a harsh 


2 Cf. Xenophon, Anab. i. 7, 10, where the force of Bar- 
barians is said to have numbered one hundred thousand. 
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Bapos éy opyais Kat prnoiKaKiass, emreBovdevev 
auTny avenety. ere! dé Acitvwy pev EV T@ TOAEL@ 
cuvTereaOivar Thy émeBovrAny eipyKe, Krnaoias é€ 
baTEpov, Ov OUTE ayvoe TOV Xpovor elKos éort 
mapovTa Tais mpateoty, ovTe EKOOV aiTiay elven €x 
Tov Ypovou peTacTihoat TO Epyov, @S émpaxOn 
Sunryoupevos, ola Tao KEL TOAAUKLS O orvyos auTov 
™ pos To puOm@des Kal 6papaticov _ EXT PET OLEVOS 
TH)S arnOeias, ToUTO pev iv éxElvos aTrédwxe 
yopav é&eu. 

VII. Kup 6é rpoctoyte hijpat Kat Noyou Tpoc- 
émim@tov, ws ov paxyetOar Bactréws evOds éyvw- 
KOTOS OVOE TUVOPALELD ELS YELPAS AVT@ TTEVOGYTOS, 
arn’ év Ilépcats vrropévery dype dv at duvdpets 
exel Travtayoley avvér\Owar. Kal yap tadpov 
evpos opyulav déxa Kai Babos icwv émt atadious 
dia TOU TWedtou TeTPAKoGious évéBare Kat TAUTNS 
Te Tepietoe TOV Kipov évtos TrapeAOovta Kai Ba- 
Buravos avThs ov pakpav yevopevon. TypiBalou 


5€, ws act, TpwTov TON LIT AVTOS el Trely ws Ov 


det puyouaxeiy ovde Mynédias ékotavta cat Ba- 
Buddvos dpa? Kal Lovowy évover Oat TH Hepoto:, 


modaTagtav pev ExovTa Ovvapiy TOV TONE MLO, 


puplous O€ catparas Kat OT PATHYOUS Kupov xai 
ppovety Kal Haxeo Ga BeXtiovas, Opunae Etayw- 
vioad Gat THY TAXLOTHY. 

Kai to pee T paT ov eEaigyys Katahavets évern- 
KovTa pLupldat oTpatov diakeKoopnmévats ap- 


1 Gua Bekker and Ziegler, after Corais: add. 
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temper and savage in her wrath and resentment, she 
plotted to kill her. Deinon says that her plot was 
carried out during the war. Ctesias, however, says 
that it was accomplished afterwards, and neither is 
it likely that he was ignorant of the time since he 
was at the scene of action, nor had he any occasion, 
in his narrative of the deed, to change the time of 
it on purpose, however often his story turns aside 
from the truth into fable and romance. I shall 
therefore give the event the place which he has 
assigned to it.} 

VII. As Cyrus proceeded on his march, rumours 
and reports kept coming to his ears that the king 
had decided not to give battle at once, and was not 
desirous of coming to close quarters with him, but 
rather of waiting in Persia until his forces should 
assemble there from all parts. For he had run a 
trench, ten fathoms in width and as many in depth, 
four hundred furlongs through the plain; and yet 
he allowed Cyrus to cross this and to come within 
a short distance of Babylon itself.2 And it was 
Teribazus, as we are told, who first plucked up 
courage to tell the king that he ought not to shun 
a battle, nor to retire from Media and Babylon, as 
well as Susa, and hide himself in Persia, when he 
had a force many times as numerous as that of the 
enemy, and countless satraps and generals who sur- 
passed Cyrus in wisdom and military skill. The king 
therefore determined to fight the issue out as soon 
as possible. 

So, to begin with, by his sudden appearance with 
an army of nine hundred thousand men in brilliant 


1 See chap. xix. 
* Cf. Xenophon, Anub. i. 7, 14-17. 
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T POS, TOUS Tohepious AOUVTAKTOVS Kal avoTrAOUS 
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éEémAnEe Kal ocuvetapa€er, wate suv GopvBw Kal 
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Tol "EAAnoe TAS. evragias TApELXe, Kpavyas aTa- 
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Sperarnpopov Ta poparewrara Tpo THS €avToD 
parayyos, ws mply ev Nepal yeveo Ba dvaxowovta 
Tas Takes Bia THS elo ehdcews. 

VIII. Ti Sé ayn éxeivny TONACV pev amny- 
YEAKOT OD, Fevopavtos bé povovovyt O€LKVUOYTOS 
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7 Oy akiov hoyou TapnrOev eirreiv exetvov. 0 jev 
oy TOTOS, eV O mapeTabavto, Kovvaka KahetTae 
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Hmaptev, eb 1) Kal “addon, eee avTiTakas 





1 Anab. i. 8. 
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array, he so terrified and confounded the enemy, who 
were marching along in loose order and without arms 
because of their boldness and contempt for the king, 
that Cyrus could with difficulty bring them into 
battle array amid much tumult and shouting; and 
again, by leading his forces up slowly and in silence, 
he filled the Greeks with amazement at his good 
discipline, since they had expected in so vast a host 
random shouting, and leaping, with great confusion 
and dissipation of their lines. Besides this, he did 
well to craw up in front of his own line, and over 
against the Greeks, the mightiest of his scythe- | 
bearing chariots, in order that by the force of their 
charge they might cut to pieces the ranks of the 
Greeks before they had come to close quarters. 
VIII. Now, since many writers have reported to 
us this battle, and since Xenophon! brings it all but 
before our eyes, and by the vigour of his description 
makes his reader always a participant in the emotions 
and perils of the struggle, as though it belonged, not 
to the past, but to the present, it would be folly to 
describe it again, except so far as he has passed over 
things worthy of mention. The place, then, where 
the armies were drawn up, is called Cunaxa, and it 
is five hundred furlongs distant from Babylon. And 
we are told that Cyr us, before the battle; when 
Clearchus besought him to remain behind the com- 
batants and not risk his life, replied : “‘ What sayest 
thou, Clearchus? Dost thou bid me, who am reaching 
out for a kingdom, to be unworthy of a kingdom ?”’ 
It was a great mistake for Cyrus to plunge headlong 
into the midst of the fray, instead of trying to avoid 
its dangers; but it was no less a mistake, nay, even 
a greater one, for Clearchus to refuse to array his 
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excel Kr€apxov exédeve taTreo Gat KaTa pecov. 
0 0 avT@ pede einwy Omws Ect KaAMOTA, TO 
7 ap 5:é¢Oetpev, 
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Greeks over against the king, and to keep his right 
wing close to the river, that he might not be sur- 
rounded. For if he sought safety above everything 
else and made it his chief object to avoid losses, it 
had been best for him to stay at home. But he had 
marched ten thousand furlongs up from the sea-coast 
under arms, with no compulsion upon him, but in 
order that he might place Cyrus upon the royal 
throne; and then, in looking about for a place and 
position which would enable him, not to save his 
leader and employer, but to fight safely and as he 
pleased, he was like one who, through fear of instant 
peril, had cast aside the plans made for general 
success and abandoned the object of the expedition. 
For had the Greeks charged upon the forces arrayed 
about the king, not a man of them would have stood 
his ground ; and had these been routed and the king 
either slain or put to flight, Cyrus would have won 
by his victory, not only safety, but a kingdom. This 
is clear from the course of the action. Therefore the 
caution of Clearchus rather than the temerity of 
Cyrus must be held responsible for the ruin of Cyrus 
and his cause. For if the king himself had sought 
out a place to array the Greeks in which their attack 
would be least injurious to him, he could have found 
no other than that which was most remote from 
himself and his immediate following, since he himself 
did not know that his forces had been defeated there, 
and Cyrus could take no advantage at all of the 
victory of Clearchus, because he was cut down too 
soon. And yet Cyrus well knew what was for the 
best, and ordered Clearchus to take his position 
accordingly in the centre. But Clearchus, after 
telling Cyrus he would see to it that the best was 
done, ruined everything. 
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IX. For the Greeks were victorious to their hearts’ 
content over the Barbarians, and went forward a 
very great distance in pursuit of them; but Cyrus, 
riding a horse that was high-bred, but fierce and hard 
to guide (his name was Pasacas, as Ctesias tells us), 
was met in full course by Artagerses, commander of 
the Cadusians, who cried with a loud voice: ‘“O 
thou who disgracest the name of Cyrus, that noblest 
name among the Persians, thou most unjust and 
senseless of men, thou art come with evil Greeks on 
an evil journey after the good things of the Persians, 
and thou hopest to slay thine own brother and thy 
master, who hath a million servants that are better 
men than thou. And thou shalt at once have proot 
of this; for thou shalt lose thine own head here 
before thou hast seen the face of the king.” With 
these words he hurled his spear at Cyrus. But the 
breastplate of Cyrus stoutly resisted, and its wearer 
was not wounded, though he reeled under the shock 
of the mighty blow. Then,as Artagerses turned his 
horse away, Cyrus hurled his spear and hit him, and 
drove its head through his neck past the collar-bone. 

Thus Artagerses died at the hands of Cyrus, as 
nearly all writers are agreed in saying; but as 
regards the death of Cyrus himself, since Xenophon 
makes simple and brief mention of it,) because he 
was not present himself when it happened, there is 
no objection perhaps to my recounting, first what 
Deinon says about it, and then what Ctesias says. 

X. Accordingly, Deinon says that after Artagerses 
had fallen, Cyrus charged furiously into those drawn 
up in front of the king, and wounded the king’s 
horse, and that the king fell to the ground; but 


1 Anabd. I. viii. 26. 
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Teribazus quickly mounted him upon another horse, 
saying, ‘“‘O king, remember this day, for it deserves 
not to be forgotten ” ; whereupon Cyrus again plunged 
in and dismounted Artaxerxes. But at his third 
assault, the king, being enraged, and saying to those 
who were with him that death was better, rode out 
against Cyrus, who was rashly and impetuously 
rushing upon the missiles of his opponents. The 
king himself hit him with a spear, and he was hit by 
the attendants of the king. Thus Cyrus fell, as some 
say, by a wound at the hands of the king, but as 
sundry others have it, from the blow of a Carian, who 
was rewarded by the king for this exploit with the 
privilege of always carrying a golden cock upon his 
spear in front of the line during an expedition ; for 
the Persians call the Carians themselves cocks, 
because of the crests with which they adorn their 
helmets. 

XI. But the narrative of Ctesias, to give it in a 
much-abbreviated form, is something as follows 
After he had slain Artagerses, Cyrus rode against 
the king himself, and the king against him, both 
without a word. But Ariaeus, the friend of Cyrus, 
was beforehand in hurling his spear at the king, 
though he did not wound him. And the king, 
casting his spear at Cyrus, did not hit him, but 
struck and killed Satiphernes, a trusted friend of 
Cyrus and a man of noble birth. But Cyrus threw 
his spear at the king and wounded him in the 
breast through the cuirass, so that the weapon 
sank in two fingers deep, and the king fell from 
his horse with the blow. Amid the ensuing 
confusion and flight of his immediate followers, the 
king rose to his feet, and with a few companions 
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among whom also was Ctesias, took possession of 
a certain hill near by and remained there quietly ; 
but Cyrus, enveloped by his enemies, was borne on 
a long distance by his spirited horse, and since it 
was now dark, his enemies did not recognize him 
and his friends could not find him. But lifted up 
by his victory, and full of impetuosity and confi- 
dence, he rode on through his foes, crying out, 
“Clear the way, ye beggars!’ ‘Thus he cried out 
many times, in Persian, and they cleared the way, 
and made him their obeisance. But the turban of 
Cyrus fell from his head, and a young Persian, 
Mithridates by name, running to his side, smote him 
with his spear in the temple, near the eye, not 
knowing who he was. Much blood gushed from 
the wound, and Cyrus, stunned and giddy, fell to 
the ground. His horse escaped and wandered 
about the field, but the horse’s saddle-cloth, which 
had slipped: off, was captured by the attendant of 
the man who had struck Cyrus, and it was soaked 
with blood. Then, as Cyrus was slowly and with 
difficulty recovering from the blow, a few eunuchs 
who were at hand tried to put him upon another 
horse and bring him to a place of safety. But since 
he was unable to ride and desired to go on his own 
feet, they supported him and led him along. His 
head was heavy and he reeled to and fro, but he 
thought he was victorious because he heard the 
fugitives saluting Cyrus as king and begging him 
to spare them. Meanwhile some Caunians—low 
and poverty-stricken men who followed the king’s 
army to do menial service—chanced to join the 
party about Cyrus, supposing them to be friends. 
But when at last they perceived that the tunics 
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over their breastplates were of a purple colour, 
whereas all the king’s people wore white ones, they 
knew that they were enemies. Accordingly, one 
of them, not knowing who Cyrus was, ventured to 
smite him from behind with his spear. The vein 
in the ham of Cyrus was ruptured and he fell, and 
at the same time struck his wounded temple against 
a stone, and so died. Such is the story of Ctesias, 
in which, as with a blunt sword, he is long in killing 
Cyrus, but kills him at last. 

XII. When Cyrus was now dead, Artasyras, the 
king’s Eye,! chanced to pass by on horseback, and 
recognizing the eunuchs as they lamented, he asked 
the trustiest of them, “Who is this man, Pariscas. 
by whom thou sittest mourning?’’ And Pariscas 
answered: ‘O Artasyras, dost thou not see Cyrus 
dead?”’ Astonished at this, then, Artasyras bade 
the eunuch be of good courage and guard thie dead 
body, but he himself went in hot haste to Artaxerxes 
(who had already given up his cause for lost, and 
besides was physically in a wretched plight from 
thirst and from his wound), and joyfully told him 
that with his own eyes he had seen Cyrus dead. 
At first the king promptly set out to go in person 
to the place, and ordered Artasyras to conduct him 
thither; but since there was much talk about the 
Greeks, and it was feared that they were pursuing 
and conquering and making themselves masters 
everywhere, he decided to send a larger company 
to see where Cyrus lay. So thirty men were sent, 
with torches. Meanwhile, since the king was 
almost dead with thirst, Satibarzanes the eunuch 


1 A confidential officer of high rank, a Superintendent of 
the Realm. 
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ran about in quest of a drink for him; for the place 
had no water, and the camp was far away. At last, 
then, he came upon one of those low Caunians, who 
had vile and polluted water in a wretched skin, 
about two quarts in all: this he took, brought it to 
the king, and gave it to him. After the king had 
drunk it all off, the eunuch asked him if he was not 
altogether disgusted with the drink. But the king 
swore by the gods that he had never drunk wine, 
or the lightest and purest water, with so much 
pleasure. “ Therefore,’ said the king, “if I should 
be unable to find and reward the man who gave 
thee this drink, I pray the gods to make him rich 
and happy.” 

XIII. And now the thirty messengers came riding 
up with joy and exultation in their faces, announcing 
to the king his unexpected good fortune. Presently, 
too, he was encouraged by the number of men who 
flocked back to him and formed in battle array, and 
so he came down from the hill under the light of 
many torches. And after he had halted at the dead 
body of Cyrus, and its right hand and head had been 
cut off (in accordance with a law of the Persians), 
he ordered the head to be brought to him; and 
grasping it by the hair, which was long and bushy, 
he showed it to those who were still wavering and 
disposed to fly. These were amazed, and made 
obeisance to the king, so that very soon seventy 
thousand men were about him and marched back 
with him to their camp. He had marched out to 
the battle, as Ctesias says, with four hundred 
thousand men. But Deinon and Xenophon say that 
the army which fought ander him was much larger. 
As to the number of his dead, Ctesias says that it 
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was reported to Artaxerxes as nine thousand, but 
that he himself thought the slain no fewer than 
twenty thousand. This matter, then, is in dispute. 
But it is certainly a glaring falsehood on the part of 
Ctesias to say that he was sent to the Greeks along 
with Phalinus the Zacynthian and certain others. 
For Xenophon knew that Ctesias was in attendance 
upon the king, since he makes mention of him and 
had evidently read his works; if, then, Ctesias had 
come to the Greeks and served as an interpeter in 
so momentous a colloquy, Xenophon would not 
have left him nameless and named only Phalinus 
the Zacynthian.1 The truth is that Ctesias, being 
prodigiously ambitious, as it would seem, and none 
the less partial to Sparta and to Clearchus, always 
allows considerable space in his narrative for himself, 
and there he will say many fine things about 
Clearchus and Sparta. 

XIV. After the battle, the king sent the largest 
and most beautiful gifts to the son of that Artagerses 
who fell at the hands of Cyrus; he also gave gener- 
ous rewards to Ctesias and others, and when he had 
found out the Caunian who had given him the skin 
of water, he raised him from obscurity and poveriy 
to honour and wealth. There was much watchful 
care also in his punishment of those who had 
gone wrong. for example, in the case of Arbaces, a 
Mede, who had run away to Cyrus during the battle, 
and, when Cyrus fell, had changed back again, the 
king pronounced him guilty, not of treachery, nor 
even of malice, but of cowardice and weakness, and 
ordered him to take a naked harlot astride his neck 
and carry her about in the market-place for a whole 
day. And in the case of another man, who, besides 
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going over to the enemy, had lyingly boasted that 
he had slain two of them, the king ordered that his 
tongue should be pierced with three needles. 
Moreover, believing, and wishing all men to think, 
and say, that he had killed Cyrus with his own hand, 
he sent gifts to Mithridates, the one who first hit 
Cyrus, and ordered the bearers of the gifts to say: 
“This is thy reward from the king because thou 
didst find and bring to him the trappings of the 
horse of Cyrus.” Again, when the Carian, from 
whom Cyrus received the blow in the ham which 
brought him down, asked that he also should receive 
a gift, the king ordered its bearers to say: “The 
king gives thee these things as a second prize for 
good tidings; for Artasyras came first, and after him 
thou didst come, with tidings of the death of Cyrus.” 
Now, Mithridates went away without a _ word, 
although he was vexed; but the wretched Carian, in 
his folly, gave way to a common feeling. That is, 
he was corrupted, it would seem, by the good things 
which he had, and led by them to aspire at once to 
things beyond his reach, so that he would not deign 
to take the gifts as a reward for good tidings, but 
was indignant, calling men to witness and crying in 
loud tones that it was he himself, and no one else, 
who had killed Cyrus, and that he was unjustly 
robbed of his glory. When the king heard of this, 
he was vehemently angry and gave orders that the 
man should be beheaded. Whereupon the king’s 
mother, who was present, said to him: “O King, do 
not let this accursed Carian off so easily, but leave 
him to me, and he shall receive the fitting reward 
for his daring words.” So the king consigned the 
man to Parysatis, who ordered the executioners to 
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take him and rack him on the wheel for ten days, 
then to gouge out his eyes, and finally to drop molten 
brass into his ears until he died. 

XV. Mithridates also came to a miserable end a 
little while after, owing to the same folly. For 
being invited to a banquet at which eunuchs of the 
king and of the queen-mother were present, he 
came decked out with raiment and gold which he 
had received from the king. And when the company 
were at their cups, the chief eunuch of Parysatis 
said to him: “Mithridates, how beautiful this 
raiment is which the king gave thee, and how 
beautiful the collars and bracelets! Costly, too, is 
thy scimitar. Verily the king has made thee happy 
in the admiring eyes of all men.” Then Mithridates, 
now flushed with wine, replied: ‘“‘Sparamizes, what 
do these things amount to? Surely my services to 
the king on that day were worthy of greater and 
more beautiful gifts.” Here Sparamizes smiled at 
him and said: “ There’s no grudging them to thee, 
Mithridates; but since, according to the Greek 
maxim, there is truth in wine, what great or brilliant 
exploit was it, my good fellow, to find a horse's 
trappings that had slipped off, and bring them to the 
king?”’ In saying this, Sparamizes was not ignor- 
ant of the truth, but he wished to unveil Mithridates 
to the company, and therefore slyly stirred up his 
vanity when wine had made him talkative and 
robbed him of self-control. Accordingly, Mithridates 
threw away constraint and said: “ Ye may talk as 
ye please about horse-trappings and such nonsense ; 
but 1 declare to you explicitly that Cyrus was slain 
by this hand of mine; for I did not, like Artagerses, 
make a futile and an idle cast of spear, but I 
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narrowly missed his eye, struck him in the temple, 
pierced it, and brought the man down; and it was 
of that wound that he died.” The rest of the com- 
pany, then, who already saw the end of Mithridates 
and his hapless fate, bowed their faces towards the 
ground ; and their host said: “ My good Mithridates, 
let us eat and drink now, revering the good genius 
of the king, and let us waive discourse that is too 
weighty for us.”’ 

XVI. Afterwards the eunuch told the matter 
to Parysatis, and she to the king; and the king 
was incensed, as being openly convicted of false- 
hood, and likely to forfeit the fairest and most 
pleasing feature of his victory. For he wished that 
all Barbarians and all Greeks should be fully 
persuaded that when he and his brother had charged 
and grappled with each other, he had given and 
received a blow, being only wounded himself, but 
killing his brother. He therefore gave orders that 
Mithridates should be put to death by the torture 
of the boats. 

Now, this torture of the boats is as follows. Two 
boats are taken, which are so made as to fit over one 
another closely; in one of these the victim is laid, 
flat upon his back; then the other is laid over the 
first and carefully adjusted, so that the victim’s head, 
hands, and feet are left projecting, while the rest of 
his body is completely covered up. Then they give 
him food to eat, and if he refuse it, they force him to 
take it by pricking his eyes. After he has eaten, 
they give him a mixture of milk and honey. to drink, 
pouring it into his mouth, and also deluge his face 
with it. Then they keep his eyes always turned 
towards the sun, and a swarm of flies settles down 
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upon his face and hides it completely. And since 
inside the boats he does what must needs be done 
when men eat and drink, worms and maggots seethe 
up from the corruption and rottenness of the excre- 
ment, devouring his body, and eating their way into 
his vitals. For when at last the man is clearly dead 
and the upper boat has been removed, his flesh is 
seen to have been consumed away, while about his 
entrails swarms of such animals as I have mentioned 
are clinging fast and eating. In this way Mithridates 
was slowly consumed for seventeen days, and at last 
died. 

XVII. And now there was one mark left for the 
vengeance of Parysatis—the man who had cut off the 
head and right hand of Cyrus, Masabates, an eunuch 
of the king. Against this man, then, since he him- 
self gave her no chance to get at him, Parysatis 
concocted a plot of the following sort. She was in 
general an ingenious woman, and greatly addicted 
to playing at dice. For this reason she frequently 
played at dice with the king before the war, and 
after the war was over and she had been reconciled 
with him, she did not try to avoid his friendly over- 
tures, but actually joined in his diversions, and took 
part in his amours by her codperation and presence, 
and, in a word, left very little of the king for 
Stateira’s use and society. For she hated Stateira 
above all others, and wished to have the chief 
influence herself. So, one day, finding Artaxerxes 
trying to amuse himself in a vacant hour, she 
challenged him to play at dice for a thousand darics, 
allowed him to win the game, and paid the money 
down. Then, pretending to be chagrined at her loss 
and to seek revenje, she challenged the king to play 
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a second game, with an eunuch for the stake, and 
the king consented. They agreed that both might 
reserve five of their most trusty eunuchs, but that 
from the rest the loser must give whichever one the 
winner might select, and on these conditions played 
their game. Parysatis took the matter much to 
heart and was in great earnest with her playing, and 
since the dice also fell in her favour, she won the 
game, and selected Masabates ; for he was not among 
those who had been excepted. And before the king 
suspected her design, she put the eunuch in the 
hands of the executioners, who were ordered to 
Hay him alive, to set up his body slantwise on 
three stakes, and to nail up his skin to a fourth. 
This was done, and when the king was bitterly 
incensed at her, she said to him, with a mocking 
laugh: “ What a blessed simpleton thou art, to be 
incensed on account of a wretched old eunuch, when 
1, who have diced away a thousand darics, accept my 
loss without a word.” So the king, although sorry 
that he had been deceived, kept quiet in the matter, 
but Stateira openly opposed Parysatis in other things, 
and above all was angry with her because, for the 
sake of Cyrus, she was cruelly and lawlessly putting 
to death eunuchs and others who were faithful to 
the king. 

XVIII. Now, when Clearchus and his fellow- 
generals had been completely deceived by Tissa- 
phernes,? and, contrary to solemn oaths, had been 
seized and sent up to the king in chains, Ctesias 
tells us that he was asked by Clearchus to provide 
him with a comb. Clearchus got the comb and 
dressed his hair, and being pleased at the service 


1 Cf. Xenophon, Azad. ii. 5. 
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rendered, gave Ctesias his ring as a token of friend- 
ship which he might show to his kindred and friends 
in Sparta; and the device in the seal was a group of 
dancing Caryatides. Moreover, as Ctesias says, the 
provisions sent to Clearchus were seized by the 
soldiers in captivity with him, who consumed them 
freely and gave only a small part of them to Cle- 
archus. This hardship also Ctesias says he rernedied, 
by getting more provisions sent to Clearchus, and a 
separate supply given to the soldiers; and these 
services he says he rendered and performed to please 
Parysatis, and at her suggestion. He says further 
that a flitch of bacon was sent to Clearchus every 
day to supplement his rations, and that Clearchus 
earnestly advised him that he ought to bury a small 
knife in the meat and send it to him thus hidden 
away, and not allow his fate to be determined by the 
cruelty of the king; but he was afraid, and would 
not consent to do this. The king, Ctesias says, at 
the solicitation of his mother, agreed and swore not 
to kill Clearehus; but he was won back again by 
Stateira, and put all the generals to death except 
Menon. It was because of this, Ctesias says, that 
Parysatis plotted against the life of Stateira and 
prepared the poison for her. But it is an unlikely 
story, and one that gives an absurd motive for her 
course, to say that Parysatis thus risked and wrought 
a dreadful deed because of Clearchus, and dared to 
kill the king’s lawful wife, who was the mother by 
him of ehildren reared for the throne. Nay, it is 
quite evident that he add< this sensational detail out 
of regard for the memory of Clearchus. For he says 
that after the generals had been put to death, the 
rest of them were torn by dogs and birds, but that 
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in the case of Clearchus, a blast of wind carried a 
great mass of earth and heaped it in a mound which 
covered his body; upon this some dates fell here 
and there, and in a short time a wonderful grove of 
trees sprang up and overshadowed the place, so that 
even the king was sorely repentant, believing that in 
Clearchus he had killed a man whom the gods loved. 

XIX. Parysatis, accordingly, who from the outset 
had a lurking hatred and jealousy of Stateira, saw 
that her own influence with the king was based on 
feelings of respect and honour, while that of Stateira 
was grounded fast and strong in love and confidence ; 
she therefore plotted against her life and played for 
what she thought the highest stake. She had a 
trusted maidservant named Gigis, who had most 
influence with her and assisted her in preparing 
the poison, according to Deinon, although Ctesias 
says she was merely privy to the deed, and that 
against her will. The poison was actually given by 
a man named Jelitaras, according to Ctesias; Deinon 
gives his name as Melantas. After a period of dis- 
sension and suspicion, the two women? had begun 
again to meet and eat with one another, although 
their mutual fear and caution led them to partake of 
the same dishes served by the same hands. Now, 
there is a little Persian bird which has no excrement, 
but is all full of fat inside; and the creature is 
thought to live upon air and dew; the name of it is 
“rhyntaces.” It was a bird of this species, according 
to Ctesias, that Parysatis cut in two with a little 
knife smeared with poison on one side, thus wiping 
the poison off upon one part only of the bird; the 
undefiled and wholesome part she then put into her 


1 t.¢e, Parysatis and Stateira. 
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own mouth and ate, but gave to Stateira the poisoned 
part. Deinon, however, says it was not Parysatis, 
but Melantas who cut the bird with the knife and 
placed the flesh that was poisoned before Stateira. 
Be that as it may, the woman died, in convulsions 
and great suffering, and she comprehended the evil 
that had befallen her, and brought the king to suspect 
his mother, whose fierce and implacable nature he 
knew. The king, therefore, at once set out upon the 
inquest, arrested the servants and table-attendants 
of his mother, and put them on the rack. Gigis, 
however, Parysatis kept for a long time at home with 
her, and would not give her up at the king’s demand. 
But after a while Gigis herself begged to be dismissed 
to her own home by night. The king learned of 
this, set an ambush for her, seized her, and condemned 
her to death. Now, the legal mode of death for 
poisoners in Persia is as follows. There is a broad 
stone, and on this the head of the culprit is placed ; 
and then with another stone they smite and pound 
until they crush the face and head to pulp. It was 
in this manner, then, that Gigis died; but Parysatis 
was not further rebuked or harmed by Artaxerxes, 
except that he sent her off to Babylon, in accordance 
with her wish, saying that as long as she lived he 
himself would not see Babylon. Such was the state 
of the king’s domestic affairs. 

XX. Now, the king was no less eager to capture 
the Greeks who had come up with Cyrus than he 
had been to conquer Cyrus and preserve his throne. 
Nevertheless, he could not capture them, but though 
they had lost Cyrus their leader and their own com- 
manders, they rescued themselves from his very 
palace, as one might say, thus proving clearly to the 
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world that the empire of the Persians and their king 
abounded in gold and luxury and women, but in all 
else was an empty vaunt. Therefore all Greece took 
heart and despised the Barbarians, and the Lacedae- 
monians in particular thought it strange if now at 
least they could not rescue the Greeks that dwelt in 
Asia from servitude, and put a stop to their outrage- 
ous treatment at the hands of the Persians. The 
war they waged was at first conducted by Thimbron, 
and then by Dercyllidas, but since they accomplished 
nothing worthy of note, they at last put the conduct 
of the war in the hands of their king, Agesilaiis. 
He crossed over to Asia with a fleet, went to work 
at once, won great fame, defeated Tissaphernes in a 
pitched battle, and set the Greek cities in revolt. 
This being the case, Artaxerxes considered how he 
must carry on the war with Agesilaiis, and sent 
Timocreon the Rhodian into Greece with a great 
sum of money, bidding him use it for the corruption 
of the most influential men in the cities there, and 
for stirring up the Greeks to make war upon Sparta. 
Timocrates did as he was bidden, the most important 
cities conspired together against Sparta, Peloponnesus 
was in a turmoil, and the Spartan magistrates sum- 
moned Agesilaiis home from Asia. It was at this 
time, as we are told, and as he was going home, that 
Agesilaiis said to his friends; “The king has driven 
me out of Asia with thirty thousand archers’’; for 
the Persian coin has the figure of an archer stamped 
upon it.! 

XXI. The king also expelled the Lacedaemonians 
from the sea, employing Conon the Athenian as his 
commander along with Pharnabazus. For Conon 


1 Cf. the Agesilaiis, xv. 6. 
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passed the time at Cyprus, after the sea-fight at 
Aegospotami,! not satisfied with mere safety, but 
awaiting a reversal in the course of affairs,as he would 
a change of wind at sea. And seeing that his own 
plans needed a military force, and the king’s force 
needed a sagacious leader, he wrote a letter to the 
king explaining his purposes. This letter he ordered 
the bearer, if possible, to give the king by the hand 
of Zeno the Cretan or Polycritus the Mendaean 
(Zeno was a teacher of dancing, and Polycritus was 
a physician); but if these were not at court, by the 
hand of Ctesias the physician. And it is said that 
Ctesias, on receiving the letter, added to the sug- 
gestions which Conon made to the king a request 
to send Ctesias also to him, as likely to be of service 
in matters on the sea-coast. Ctesias, however, says 
that the king of his own accord conferred upon him 
this new duty. 

But after Artaxerxes, by the sea-fight which 
Pharnabazus and Conon won for him off Cnidus, had 
stripped the Lacedaemonians of their power on the 
sea, he brought the whole of Greece into dependence 
upon him, so that he dictated to the Greeks the 
celebrated peace called the Peace of Antalcidas.” 
Now Antalcidas was a Spartan, son of Leon, and 
acting in the interests of the king he induced the 
Lacedaemonians to surrender to the king all the 
Greek cities of Asia, and all the islands adjacent to 
Asia, to possess them on payment of tribute; and 
peace was thus established among the Grecks, if the 
mockery and betrayal of Greece can be called peace, 
a peace than which no war ever brought a more in- 
glorious consummation to the defeated. 


1405B.c. Cf. the Alcibiades xxxvii. 2. 
* In 387 B.o. Cf. the Ayesilais, xxiii. 1 ff. 
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XXII. For this reason Artaxerxes, although he 
always held other Spartans in abomination, and con- 
sidered them, as Deinon tells us, the most shameless 
of all mankind, showed great affection for Antalcidas 
when he came up to Persia. On one occasion he 
actually took a wreath of flowers, dipped it in the 
most costly ointment, and sent it to Antalcidas after 
supper; and all men wondered at the kindness.? 
But Antalcidas was a fit person, as it would seem, to 
be exquisitely treated and to receive such a wreath, 
now that he had danced away among the Persians 
the fair fame of Leonidas and Callicratidas. For 
Agesilaiis, as it would appear, when someone said 
to him: “ Alas for Greece, now that the Spartans 
are medizing,” replied, “Are not the Medes the 
rather spartanizing?"” However, the wittiness of 
the speech could not remove the shame of the deed, 
and the Spartans lost their supremacy in the disastrous 
battle of Leuctra,? though the glory of Sparta had 
been lost before that by this treaty. 

So long, then, as Sparta kept the first place in 
Greece, Artaxerxes treated Antalcidas as his guest 
and called him his friend; but after the Spartans 
had been defeated at Leuctra, they fell so low as to 
beg for money, and sent Agesilaiis to Egypt, while 
Antalcidas went up to Artaxerxes to ask him to 
supply the wants of the Lacedaemonians. The king, 
however, so neglected and slighted and rejected him 
that, when he came back home, being railed at by 
his enemies, and being in fear of the ephors, he 
starved himself to death. 

Ismenias the Theban also, and Pelopidas, who had 


1 Cf. the Pelopidas, xxx. 4. 
2 In 371 B.c. Cf. the Agesilaiis, xxviii. 5. 
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' Ci. the Pelopidas, xxx. 1-3. 
* Cf. the Pelopidas, xxx. 6 f. 
* Cf. the Agesilaiis, x. 3 f. 
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just been victorious in the battle of Leuctra, went 
up to the king.! Pelopidas did nothing to disgrace 
himself; but Ismnmenias, when ordered to make the 
obeisance to the king, threw his ring down on the 
ground in front of him, and then stooped and picked 
it up, thus giving men to think that he was making 
the obeisance. With Timagoras the Athenian, how- 
ever, who sent to him by his secretary, Beluris, a 
secret message in writing, the king was so pleased 
that he gave him ten thousand darics, and cighty 
inilch cows to follow in his train because he was sick 
and required cow’s milk; and besides, he sent him a 
couch, with bedding for it, and servants to make the 
bed (on the ground that the Greeks had not learned 
the art of making beds), and bearers to carry him 
down to the sea-coast, enfeebled as he was. More- 
over, during his presence at court, he used to send 
him a most splendid supper, so that Ostanes, the 
brother of the king, said: “Timagoras, remember 
this table; it is no slight return which thou must 
make for such an array.’’ Now this was a reproach 
for his treachery rather than a reminder of the king’s 
favour. At any rate, for his venality, Timagoras was 
condemned to death by the Athenians.? 

XXIII. But there was one thing by which 
Artaxerxes gladdened the hearts of the Greeks, in 
return for all the evils which he wrought them, and 
that was his putting Tissaphernes to death, their 
most hated and malicious enemy.? And he put him 
to death in consequence of accusations against him 
which were seconded by Parysatis. For the king 
did not long persist in his wrath against his mother, 
but was reconciled with her and summoned her to 
court, since he saw that she had intellect and a lofty 
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spirit worthy of a queen, and since there was no 
longer any ground for their suspecting and injuring 
one another if they were together. After this she 
consulted the king’s pleasure in ail things, and by 
approving of everything that he did, acquired 
influence with him and achieved all her ends. She 
perceived that the king was desperately in love with 
one of his two daughters, Atossa, and that, chiefly on 
his mother’s account, he was trying to conceal and 
restrain his passion, although some say that he had 
already had secret intercourse with the girl. When, 
accordingly, Parysatis became suspicious of the 
matter, she showed the girl more affection than 
before, and would speak to Artaxerxes in praise of 
her beauty and her disposition, saying that she was 
truly royal and magnificent. At last, then, she per- 
suaded the king to marry the girl and proclaim her 
his lawful wife, ignoring the opinions and laws of the 
Greeks, and regarding himself as appointed by 
Heaven to be a law unto the Persians and an 
arbitrator of good and evil. Some, however, say, 
and among them is Heracleides of Cymé, that 
Artaxerxes married, not one of his daughters only, 
but also a second, Amestris, of whom we shall speak 
a little later.! Atossa, however, was so beloved by 
her father as his consort, that when her body was 
covered with leprosy he was not offended at this in 
the least, but offered prayers to Hera in her behalf, 
making his obeisance and clutching the earth before 
this goddess as he did before no other; while his 
satraps and friends, at his command, sent the goddess 
so many gifts that the sixteen furlongs between her 
sanctuary and the royal palace were filled with gold 
and silver and purple and horses. 
A Chap, xx Vil. 4; 
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XXIV. In the war which Pharnabazus and 
Iphicrates conducted for him against Egypt he was 
unsuccessful, owing to the dissensions of these 
commanders; against the Cadusians, therefore, he 
made an expedition in person, with three hundred 
thousand footmen and ten thousand horse. But the 
country which he penetrated was rough and hard to 
traverse, abounded in mists, and produced no grains, 
although its pears and apples and other such tree- 
fruits supported a warlike and courageous population. 
Unawares, therefore, he became involved in great 
distress and peril. For no food was to be got in the 
country or imported from outside, and they could 
only butcher their beasts of burden, so that an ass’s 
head was scarcely to be bought for sixty drachmas. 
Moreover, the royal banquets were abandoned ; and 
of their horses only a few were left, the rest having 
been consumed for food. 

Here it was that Teribazus, a man whose bravery 
often set him in a leading place, but whose levity as 
often cast him down, so that at this time he was in 
disgrace and overlooked, saved the king and his 
army. For the Cadusians had two kings, and each 
of them encamped separately. So Teribazus, after 
an interview with Artaxerxes in which he told him 
what he purposed to do, went himself to one of the 
Cadusian kings, and sent his son secretly to the 
other. Each envoy, then, deceived his man, telling 
him that the other king was sending an embassy to 
Artaxerxes to secure friendship and alliance for him- 
self alone: he should, therefore, if he were wise, 
have an interview with Artaxerxes before the other 
did, and he himself wou!d help him all he could. 
Both kings were persuaded by this argument, and 
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each thinking that he was anticipating the other, one 
sent his envoys along with Teribazus, and the other 
with the son of Teribazus. But matters were 
delayed, and suspicions and calumnies against 
Teribazus came to the ears of Artaxerxes ; he himself 
also was ill at ease, and repented him of having put 
confidence in Teribazus, and gave occasion to his 
rivals to malign him. But at last Teribazus came, 
and his son came too, both bringing their Cadusian 
envoys, and a peace was ratified with both kings ; 
whereupon Teribazus, now a great and splendid 
personage, set out for home with the king. And 
the king now made it plain that cowardice and 
effeminacy are not always due to luxury and ex- 
travagance, as most people suppose, but to a base 
and ignoble nature under the sway of evil doctrines. 
For neither gold nor robe of state nor the twelve 
thousand talents’ worth of adornment which always 
enveloped the person of the king prevented him 
from undergoing toils and hardships like an ordinary 
soldier; nay, with his quiver girt upon him and his 
shield on his arm he marched in person at the head 
of his troops, over precipitous mountain roads, 
abandoning his horse, so that the rest of the army 
had wings given them and felt their burdens 
lightened when they saw his ardour and vigour; 
for he made daily marches of two hundred furlongs 
and more. 

XXV. At length he came down toa royal halting- 
place which had admirable parks in elaborate cultiva- _ 
tion, although the region round about was bare and 
treeless; and since it was cold, he gave permission to 
his soldiers to cut the trees of the park for wood, 
sparing neither pine nor cypress. And when they 
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hesitated and were inclined to spare the trees op 
account of their great size and beauty, he took an 
axe himself and cut down the largest and most 
beautiful tree. After this the men provided them- 
selves with wood, and making many fires, passed the 
night in comfort. Nevertheless, he lost many and 
brave men, and almost all his horses before he 
reached home. And now, thinking that his subjects 
despised him because of the disastrous failure of his 
expedition, he was suspicious of his chief men; many 
of these he put to death in anger, and more out of 
fear. For it is cowardly fear in a tyrant that leads to 
most bloodshed; but bold confidence makes him 
gracious and mild and unsuspicious. So also among 
wild beasts, those that are refractory and hardest to 
tame are timorous and fearful, whereas the nobler 
sorts are led by their courage to put more confidence 
in men, and do not reject friendly advances. 

XXVI. But Artaxerxes, being now advanced in 
years, perceived that his sons were forming rival 
parties among his friends and chief men with 
reference to the royal succession. For the con- 
servatives thought it right that, as he himself had 
received the royal power by virtue of seniority, in 
like manner he should leave it to Dareius. But his 
youngest son, Ochus, who was of an impetuous and 
violent disposition, not only had many adherents 
among the courtiers, but hoped for most success in 
winning over his father through the aid of Atossa. 
For he sought to gain Atossa’s favour by promising 
that she should be his wife and share the throne with 
him after the death of his father. And there was a 
report that even while his father was alive Ochus 
had secret relations with Atossa. But Artaxerxes 
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was ignorant of this; and wishing to shatter at once 
the hopes of Ochus, that he might not venture upon 
the same course as Cyrus and so involve the kingdom 
anew in wars and contests, he proclaimed Dareius, 
then fifty years of age, his successor to the throne, and 
gave him permission to wear the upright “ kitanis,” as 
the tiara was called. Now, there was a custom among 
the Persians that the one appointed to the royal 
succession should ask a boon, and that the one who 
appointed him should give whatever was asked, if it 
was within his power. Accordingly, Dareius asked 
for Aspasia, who had been the special favourite of 
Cyrus, and was then a concubine of the king. She 
was a native of Phocaea, in Ionia, born of free 
parents, and fittingly educated. Once when Cyrus 
was at supper she was led in to him along with other 
women. The rest of the women took the seats given 
them, and when Cyrus proceeded to sport and dally 
and jest with them, showed no displeasure at his 
friendly advances. But Aspasia stood by her couch 
in silence, and would not obey when Cyrus called 
her; and when his chamberlains would have led her 
to him, she said: ‘ Verily, whosoever lays his hands 
upon me shall rue the day.”’ The guests therefore 
thought her a graceless and rude creature. But 
Cyrus was delighted, and laughed, and said to the 
man who had brought the women: “ Dost thou not 
see at once that this is the only free and unperverted 
woman thou hast brought me?” From this time on 
he was devoted to her, and loved her above all 
women, and called her The Wise. She was taken 
prisoner when Cyrus fell in the battle at Cunaxa and 
his camp was plundered.! 

XXAVII. This was the woman for whom Dareius 
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asked, and he gave offence thereby to his father; for 
the Barbarian folk are terribly jealous in all that 
pertains to the pleasures of love, so that it is death 
for a man, not only to come up and touch one of the 
royal concubines, but even in journeying to go along 
past the waggons on which they are conveyed. And 
yet there was Atossa, whom the king passionately 
loved and had made his wife contrary to the law, and 
he kept three hundred and sixty concubines ‘also, 
who were of surpassing beauty. However, since he 
had been asked for Aspasia, he said that she was 
a free woman, and bade his son take her if she was 
willing, but not to constrain her against her wishes. 
So Aspasia was summoned, and contrary to the hopes 
of the king, chose Dareius. And the king gave her 
to Dareius under constraint of the custom that 
prevailed, but a little while after he had given her, 
he took her away again. That is, he appointcd her 
a priestess of the Artemis of Ecbatana, who bears the 
name of Anaitis, in order that she might remain 
chaste for the rest of her life, thinking that in this 
way he would inflict a punishment upon his son 
which was not grievous, but actually quite within 
bounds and tinctured with pleasantry. The resent- 
ment of Dareius, however, knew no bounds, either 
because he was deeply stirred by his passion for 
Aspasia, or because he thought that he had been 
insulted and mocked by his father. 

And now Teribazus, who became aware of the 
prince’s feelings, sought to embitter him still more, 
finding in his grievance a counterpart of his own, 
which was as follows. The king had several 
daughters, and promised to give Apama in marriage 
to Pharnabazus, Rhodogune to Orontes, and Amestris 
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to Teribazus. He kept his promise to the other two, 
but broke his word to Teribazus and married Amestris 
himself, betrothing in her stead to Teribazus his 
youngest daughter, Atossa. But soon he fell 
enamoured of Atossa also and married her, as has 
been said, and then Teribazus became a downright 
foe to him. Teribazus was at no time of a stable 
disposition, but uneven and precipitate. And so, 
when he would be at one time in highest favour, 
and at another would find himself in disgrace and 
spurned aside, he could not bear either change of 
fortune with equanimity, but if he was held in 
honour his vanity made him offensive, and when he 
fell from favour he was not humble or quiet, but 
harsh and ferocious. 

XXVIII. Accordingly, it was adding fire to fire 
when Teribazus attached himself to the young prince 
and was forever telling him that the tiara standing 
upright on the head 2 was of no use to those who did 
not seek by their own efforts to stand upright in 
affairs of state, and that he was very foolish if, when 
his brother was insinuating himself into affairs of state 
by way of the harem, and his father was of a nature 
so fickle and insecure, he could suppose that the 
succession to the throne was securely his. Surely he 
whom regard for a Greek courtesan had led to violate 
the inviolable custom of the Persians, could not be 
trusted to abide by his agreements in the most 
important matters. Moreover, he said it was not the 
same thing for Ochus not to get the kingdom and 
for Dareius to be deprived of it; for no one would 
hinder Ochus from living happily in private station, 
but Dareius had been declared king, and must needs 
be king or not live at all. 
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Now, perhaps it is generally true, as Sophocles 
says,? that— 


“Swiftly doth persuasion unto evil conduct make 
its way” 5 


tor smooth and downward sloping is the passage to 
what a man desires, and most men desire the bad 
through inexperience and ignorance of the good. 
However, it was the greatness of the empire and 
the fear which Dareius felt towards Ochus that 
paved the way for Teribazus although, since Aspasia 
had been taken away, the Cyprus-born goddess 
of love was not altogether without influence in the 
case. 

XXIX. Accordingly, Dareius put himself in the 
hands of Teribazus ; and presently, when many were 
in the conspiracy, an eunuch made known to the 
king the plot and the manner of it, having accurate 
knowledge that the conspirators had resolved to 
enter the king’s chamber by night and kill him in 
his bed. When Artaxerxes heard the eunuch’s 
story, he thought it a grave matter to neglect the 
information and ignore so great a peril, and a graver 
still to believe it without any proof. He _ there- 
fore acted on this wise. He charged the eunuch 
to attend closely upon the conspirators; meanwhile 
he himself cut away the wall of his chamber behind 
the bed, put a doorway there, and covered the door 
with a hanging. Then, when the appointed hour 
was at hand and the eunuch told him the exact time, 
he kept his bed and did not rise from it until he saw 
the faces of his assailants and recognised each man 
clearly. But when he saw them advancing upon him 
with drawn swords, he quickly drew aside the 
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hanging, retired into the inner chamber, closed the 
door with a slam, and raised a cry. The murderers, 
accordingly, having been seen by the king, and 
having accomplished nothing, fled back through the 
door by which they bad come, and told Teribazus 
and his friends to be off since their plot was known. 
The rest, then, were dispersed and fled; but Teri- 
bazus slew many of the king’s guards as they sought 
to arrest him, and at last was smitten by a spear at 
long range, and fell. Dareius, together with his 
children, was brought to the king, who consigned 
him to the royal judges for trial. The king was not 
present in person at the trial, but others brought in 
the indictment. However, the king ordered clerks 
to take down in writing the opinion of each judge 
and bring them all to him. All the judges were of 
one opinion and condemned Dareius to death, where- 
upon the servants of the king seized him and led him 
away into a chamber near by, whither the executioner 
was summoned. The executioner came, with a sharp 
knife in his hand, wherewith the heads of condemned 
persons are cut off; but when he saw Dareius, he 
was confounded, and retired towards the door with 
averted gaze, declaring that he could not and would 
not take the life of a king. But since the judges 
outside the door plied him with threats and com- 
mands, he turned back, and with one hand clutching 
Dareius by the hair, dragged him to the ground, and 
cut off his head with the knife. 

Some say, however, that the trial was held in the 
presence of the king, and that Dareius, when he was 
overwhelmed by the proofs, fell upon his face and 
begged and sued for mercy; but Artaxerxes rose up 
in anger, drew his scimitar, and smote him till he 
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had killed him; then, going forth into court, he 
made obeisance to the sun and said: “ Depart in joy 
and peace, ye Persians, and say to all whom ye meet 
that those who contrived impious and unlawful 
things have been punished by great Oromasdes.” 
XXX. Such, then, was the end of the conspiracy. 
And now Ochus was sanguine in the hopes with 
which Atossa inspired him, but he was still afraid of 
Ariaspes, the only legitimate son of the king remain- 
ing,and also of Arsames among the illegitimate sons. 
For Ariaspes, not because he was older than Ochus, 
but because he was mild and straightforward and 
humane, was deemed by the Persians worthy to be 
their king ; Arsames, however, was thought to have 
wisdom, and the fact that he was especially dear to 
his father was not unknown to Ochus. Accordingly, 
he plotted against the lives of both, and being at 
once wily and bloody-minded, he brought the cruelty 
of his nature into play against Arsames, but his 
villainy and craft against Ariaspes. For he secretly 
sent to Ariaspes eunuchs and friends of the king, 
who constantly brought him word of sundry threaten- 
ing and terrifying utterances implying that his father 
had determined to put him to a cruel and shameful 
death. Since they pretended that these daily re- 
ports of theirs were secrets of state, and declared, 
now that the king was delaying in the matter, and 
now that he was on the point of acting, they so 
terrified the prince, and filled his mind with so great 
trepidation, confusion, and despair, that he drank a 
deadly poison which he had prepared, and thus rid 
himself of life. When the king was informed of the 
manner of his death, he bewailed his son. He also 
suspected what had caused his death, but being 
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unable by reason of his age to search out and 
convict the guilty one, he was still more well- 
affectioned towards Arsames, and clearly made him 
his chief support and confidant. Wherefore Ochus 
would not postpone his design, but set Arpates, a 
son of Teribazus, to the task and by his hand slew 
the prince. Now Artaxerxes, by reason of his age, 
was already hovering between life and death; and 
when the sad fate of Arsames came to his ears, he 
could not hold out even a little while, but straight- 
way expired of grief and despair. He had lived 
ninety-four years, and had been king sixty-two, and 
had the reputation of being gentle and fond of his 
subjects; though this was chiefly due to his son 
Ochus, who surpassed all men in cruelty and blood- 
guiltiness. 
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1 With Plutarch’s Galba may be compared Suetonius, 
Gilba ; Dion Cassius, lxiv, 1-9; Tacitus, 7/ist. i. 1-45. 
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I. Ipnicrates the Athenian used to think that the 
mercenary soldier might well be fond of wealth and 
fond of pleasure, in order that his quest for the 
means to gratify his desires might lead him to fight 
with greater recklessness ; but most people think that 
a body of soldiers, just like a natural body in full 
vigour, ought to have no initiative of its own, but | 
should follow that of its commander. Wherefore 
Paulus Aemilius, as we are told, finding that the army 
which he had taken over in Macedonia was infected 
with loquacity and meddlesomeness, as though they 
were all generals, gave out word that each man 
was to have his hand ready and his sword sharp, 
but that he himself would look out for the rest.? 
Moreover, Plato® sees that a good commander or 
general can do nothing unless his army is amenable 
and loyal; and he “thinks that the quality of 
obedience, like the quality characteristic of a king, 
requires a noble nature and a philosophic training 
which, above all things, blends harmoniously the 
qualities of gentleness and humanity with those of 
high courage and aggressiveness. Many dire events, 
and particularly those which befell the Romans after 
the death of Nero, bear witness to this, and show 
plainly that an empire has nothing more fearful to 


2 See the Aemilius, xiii. 4. 
3 Of, c.g. Republic 376 U.. 
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1 An allusion to the proverb HA@ 6 hAos exxpoverat. 
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show than a military force given over to untrained 
and unreasoning impulses. Demades, indeed, after 
Alexander had died, likened the Macedonian army 
to the blinded Cyclops, observing the many random 
and disorderly movements that it made; but the 
Roman Empire was a prey to convulsions and dis- 
asters like those caused by the Titans of mythology, 
being torn into many fragments, and again in many 
places collapsing upon itself, not so much through 
the ambition of those who were proclaimed emperors, 
as through the greed and licence of the soldiery, 
which drove out one commander with another as nail 
drives out nail. And yet the Pheraean * who ruled 
Thessaly for ten months and was then promptly killed, 
was called the tragedy-tyrant by Dionysius, with 
scornful reference to the quickness of the change. 
But the house of the Caesars, the Palatium, in a 
shorter time than this received four emperors, the 
soldiery ushering one in and another out, as in play. 
But the suffering people had one consolation at least in 
the fact that they needed no other punishment of the 
authors of their sufferings, but saw them slain by one 
another’s hands, and first and most righteously of all, 
the man who ensnared the soldiery and taught them 
to expect from the deposition of a Caesar all the good 
things which he promised them, thus defiling a most 
noble deed by the pay he offered for it, and turning 
the revolt from Nero into treachery. 

II. It was Nymphidius Sabinus, prefect of the court 
guard along with Tigellinus, as I have already stated,® 
who, when Nero’s case was altogether desperate, and 


2 Alexander, tyrant of Pherae. See the Pelopidas, xxiv.- 
XX 


XV. 
* Probably in the lost Life of Nero. 
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1 Plutarch uses the Greek word drachma for the corre- 
sponding Roman denarius, a silver coin about equivalent to 
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it was clear that he was going to run away to Egypt, 
persuaded the soldiery, as though Nero were no 
longer there but had already fled, to proclaim Galba 
emperor, and promised as largess seventy-five hundred 
drachmas apiece for the court, or praetorian, guards, 
as they were called, and twelve hundred and fifty 
drachmas! for those in service outside of Rome, a 
sum which it was impossible to raise without in- 
flicting ten thousand times more evils upon the 
world than those inflicted by Nero. This promise 
was at once the death of Nero, and soon afterwards 
of Galba: the one the soldiers abandoned to his fate 
in order to get their reward, the other they killed 
because they did not get it. Then, in trying to find 
someone who would give them as high a price, they 
destroyed themselves in a succession of revolts and 
treacheries before their expectations were satisfied. 
Now, the accurate and circumstantial narration of 
these events belongs to formal history ; but it is my 
duty also not to omit such incidents as are worthy 
of mention in the deeds and fates of the Caesars. 
III. That Sulpicius Galba was the richest private 
person who ever came to the imperial throne, is 
generally admitted; moreover, his connection with 
the noble house of the Servii gave him great prestige, 
although he prided himself more on his relationship 
to Catulus, who was the foremost man in his time in 
virtue and reputation, even if he gladly left to others 
the exercise of greater power. Galba was also some- 
how related to Livia, the wife of Augustus Caesar, 
and therefore, at the instance of Livia, he was made 


the franc. But a Roman writer would reckon by sestertii, 
the sestertius being worth about a quarter of the denarius. 
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1 weyddous Coraés and Bekker have peydAos, after Reiske. 
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consul! by the emperor. We are told also that he 
commanded an army in Germany with distinction, 
and that when he was pro-consul of Africa,2 he won 
such praise as few have done. But his simple and 
contented way of living, the sparing hand with 
which he dealt out money, always avoiding excess, 
were counted unto him, when he became emperor, 
as parsimony, so that the reputation which he bore 
for moderation and self-restraint was an insipid 
sort of thing. By Nero he was sent out as governor 
of Spain,? before Nero had yet learned to be afraid 
of citizens who were held in high esteem. Galba, 
however, was thought to be of a gentle nature, 
and his great age gave an added confidence that he 
would always act with caution. 

IV. But when, as the nefarious agents of Nero 
savagely and cruelly harried the provinces, Galba 
could help the people in no other way than by 
making it plain that he shared in their distress and 
sense of wrong, this somehow brought relief and 
comfort to those who were being condemned in 
court and sold into slavery. And when verses were 
made about Nero, and men circulated and sang thein 
freely, he did not put a stop to it nor share in the 
displeasure of Nero’s agents; wherefore he was still 
more beloved by the inhabitants. For he was by 
this time well known to them, since it was in the 
eighth year of his governorship that Junius Vindex, 
a general in Gaul, revolted against Nero. It is said, 
indeed, that even before the open rebellion Galba 
received letters from Vindex, and that he neither 
put any trust in them nor gave accusing information 
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about them, although other provincial governors sent 
to Nero the letters written to them, and thus did 
all they could to ruin the enterprise of Vindex ; and 
yet they afterwards took part in it, and thus confessed 
that they had been false to themselves no less than 
to Vindex. But after Vindex had openly declared 
war, he wrote to Galba inviting him to assume the 
imperial power, and thus to serve what was a vigorous 
body in need of a head, meaning the Gallic provinces, 
which already had a hundred thousand men under 
arms, and could arm other thousands besides. ‘Then 
Galba took counsel with his friends. Some of these 
thought it best for him to wait and see what move- 
ment Rome would set on foot in response to the 
revolution; but Titus Vinius, the captain of the 
praetorian guard, said to them: “O Galba, what 
counsels are these? For to ask whether we shal! 
remain faithful to Nero means that we are already 
unfaithful. Assuming, then, that Nero is an enemy, 
we surely must not reject the friendship of Vindex ; 
or else we must at once denounce him and make 
war upon him because he wishes the Romans to 
have thee as their ruler rather than Nero as their 
tyrant.” 

V. After this, Galba issued an edict appointing a 
day on which he would grant individual manu- 
missions to all who desired them, and gossip and 
rumour flying all abroad brought together a multi- 
tude of men who were eager for the revolution. 
At any rate, no sooner was Galba seen upon the 
tribunal than all with one voice hailed him as 
emperor. However, he did not at once accept this 
appellation, but after denouncing Nero, and bewailing 
the most illustrious of the men who had been put to 
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death by him, promised to devote his best powers to 
the service of his country, taking as his title, not 
Caesar, nor Emperor, but General of the Roman 
Senate and People. 

Now, that Vindex acted wisely and well in calling 
upon Galba to be emperor, was convincingly proved 
by Nero. For though he pretended to despise 
Vindex and to regard matters in Gaul as of no 
moment, as soon as he learned what Galba had done 
—Nero had just taken his bath and was at breakfast 
—he overturned his table. However, after the Senate 
had voted Galba an enemy, Nero, with a desire to jest 
and put on a bold countenance with his friends, 
said that an excellent idea had occurred to him in 
his need of money: the property of the Gauls would 
not fall to him as spoil of war until after they should 
be subdued ; but Galba’s estate was ready to be used 
and sold at once, now that Galba had been declared 
a public enemy. So he ordered the property of 
Galba to be sold, and Galba, when he heard of it, 
put up at public sale all that Nero owned in Spain, 
and found many readier buvers. 

VI. Many were now falling away from Nero, and 
almost all of them attached themselves to Galba; 
only Clodius Macer in Africa, and Verginius Rufus in 

saul (where he commanded the German forces), 
acted on their own account, though each took a 
different course. Clodius, whose cruelty and greed 
had led him into robberies and murders, was clearly 
in a strait where he could neither retain nor give up 
his command; while Verginius, who commanded the 
strongest legions and was often saluted by them as 
emperor and strongly urged to take the title, declared 
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that he would neither assume the imperial power 
himself, nor allow it to be given to anyone else whom 
the senate did not elect. ‘These things greatly dis- 
turbed Galba at first; but presently the armies of 
Verginius and Vindex in a manner forced their 
leaders, like charioteers who had lost control of the 
reins, into the crash of a great battle, and Vindex, 
after the loss of twenty thousand Gauls, died by his 
own hand, and a report was current that all the 
soldiers desired Verginius, in view of the great 
victory he had won, to assume the imperial power, 
or they would go back again to Nero. Then indeed 
Galba was all alarm, and wrote to Verginius inviting 
him to join in efforts for the preservation alike of 
the empire and the freedom of the Romans. But 
after this he retired with his friends to Clunia, a city 
in Spain, and spent his time in repenting of what he 
had done and in longing for his habitual and wonted 
freedom from care, rather than in taking any of the 
steps now made necessary. 

VII. It was now summer,! and shortly before sun- 
set there came from Rome a freedman named Icelus, 
who had made the journey in seven days. Having 
learned that Galba was reposing by himself, he went 
in hot haste to his chamber, opened the door in spite 
of the chamberlains, entered, and announced that 
while Nero was still alive, but in hiding, that the army 
first, and then the senate and people, had proclaimed 
Galba emperor, and that a little while afterwards it 
was reported that Nero was dead; Icelus himself, 
however, as he said, had not believed the report, but 
had gone and seen the dead body where it lay, and 
then had set outon his journey. This announcement 
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highly elated Galba, and there came running to his 
door a multitude of men who had gained complete 
confidence as the result of Icelus’ report. And yet 
the messenger’s speed was incredible. But two days 
afterwards Titus Vinius with others came from the 
camp and reported in detail the decrees of the senate. 
Vinius, accordingly, was advanced to a position of 
honour, and as for the freedman, he was allowed to 
wear the gold ring, received the name of Marcianus 
instead of Icelus, and had the chief influence among 
the freedmen. 

VIII. But at Rome Nymphidius Sabinus was 
forcing the entire control of affairs into his own 
hands, not slowly and little by little, but all at once. 
He thought that Galba was an old man and would 
hardly have the strength to be carried to Rome on a 
litter, by reason of his age, for he was in his seventy- 
third year ; moreover, he knew that the soldiery in 
the city had long been well disposed towards him 
and were now devoted to him alone, regarding him 
as their benefactor because of the large gifts which 
he promised, but Galba as their debtor. Straight- 
way, therefore, he ordered his colleague Tigellinus 
to lay down his sword, gave receptions at which he 
banqueted men who had been consuls or in high 
command (although he still affixed the name of 
Galba to his invitations), and instigated many of the 
soldiers to declare that a deputation ought to be sent 
to Galba demanding that Nymphidius be made pre- 
fect for life without a colleague. 

Moreover, the senate did much to enhance his 


2 Tiros after this name the words woAAa tar, deleted by 
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honour and power, giving him the title of benefactor, 
assembling daily at his door, and allowing him the 
privilege of initiating and confirming all their 
decrees. This raised him to a still higher pitch 
of boldness, so that within a short time those who 
paid court to him were filled, not only with jealousy, 
but also with fear. When the consuls provided 
public servants to carry the decrees of the senate to 
the emperor, and gave to these the diplomas, as they 
were called, sealed with their official seal (in order 
that the magistrates of the various cities, recognising 
this, might expedite the supply of fresh vehicles for 
the journey of the couriers), he was vexed beyond all 
bounds because the decrees had not been sent under 
his seal and in charge of his soldiers, nay, it is said 
that he actually thought of proceeding against the 
consuls, but put away his wrath when they excused 
themselves and begged for forgiveness. Again, in 
his desire to gratify the people, he would not 
prevent them from beating to death any follower of 
Nero who fell into their hands. Accordingly, they 
cast Spiculus the gladiator under statues of Nero 
that were being dragged about in the forum, and 
killed him; Aponius, one of Nero’s informers, they 
threw to the ground and dragged waggons laden 
with stone over him; and many others, some of 
whom had done no wrong, they tore in pieces, so 
that Mauricus, who was justly deemed one of the 
best men in Rome, told the senate that he was afraid 
they would soon be searching for a Nero. 

IX. Thus coming in his hopes nearer and nearer to 
his goal, Nymphidius was not averse to having it said 
that he was the son of the Caius Caesar! who succeeded 
Tiberius. For Caius, as it would appear, while still 
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a young man, had been intimate with the mother of 
Nymphidius, a woman of comely appearance and a 
daughter of Callistus, Caesar’s freedman, by a hired 
sempstress. But this intimacy, as it would seem, 
was later than the birth of Nymphidius, and it was 
believed that he was a son of Martianus, the gladiator 
(with whom Nymphidia fel] in love on account of his 
fame), and his resemblance to Martianus was thought 
to favour this connection. But although he certainly 
admitted that Nymphidia was his mother, he took to 
himself sole credit for the overthrow of Nero, and 
thinking himself insufficiently rewarded for this by 
the honours and wealth which he enjoyed, and by 
the company of Sporus, Nero’s favourite (whom he 
had sent for at once, while Nero’s body was yet 
burning on its pyre, and treated as his consort, and 
addressed by the name of Poppaea), he aspired to 
the succession in the empire. Some secret steps to 
this end he himself took at Rome through the agency 
of his friends, and certain women and men of sena- 
torial rank secretly assisted him, and one of his 
friends, Gellianus, he sent to Spain to keep an eye 
upon matters there. 

X. But everything went well with Galba after the 
death of Nero. Verginius Rufus, it is true, who was 
still hesitating, gave him anxiety. [For besides com- 
manding a large and most efficient army, Verginius 
had the added prestige of his victory over Vindex 
and his subjugation of all Gaul, which was a large 
part of the Roman Empire and had been in the 
throes of revolt. Galba therefore feared that Ver- 
ginius might listen to those who invited him to take 
the supreme power. Forno man’s name was greater 
than that of Verginius, and no man had a reputation 
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equal to his, since he had exercised the greatest in- 
Huence in ridding the Roman state alike of a grievous 
tyrant and of Gallic wars. But in the present crisis 
he was true to his original resolves and maintained 
the senate’s right to choose the emperor. And yet 
when Nero’s death was known for certain, the mass 
of his soldiery were insistent again with Verginius, 
and one of the military tribunes in his tent drew his 
sword and ordered Verginius to choose between 
imperial power and the steel. But after Fabius 
Valens, commander of a legion, had led off in taking 
the oath of allegiance to Galba, and letters had come 
from Rome telling of the senate’s decrees, he suc- 
ceeded at last, though with the greatest difficulty, 
in persuading his soldiers to declare Galba emperor ; 
and when Galba sent Flaccus Hordeonius to succeed 
him, Verginius received that officer, handed over his 
army to him, and went himself to meet Galba as he 
advanced, and turned back in his company without re- 
ceiving any clear mark either of his anger or esteem. 
This was due, in the one case, to Galba himself, who 
had a wholesome respect for Verginius, and in the 
other to Galba’s friends, especially Titus Vinius. 
Vinius was jealous of Verginius, and thought to block 
his career ; but without knowing it he was aiding the 
man’s good genius, which was now removing him 
from al] the wars and miseries which encompassed 
the other leaders, and bringing him into a calm 
haven of life, and an old age full of peace and quiet. 

XI. At Narbo, a city of Gaul, Galba was met by 
the deputies from the senate, who greeted him and 
begged him to gratify speedily the eager desire of 
the people to see him. In his general interviews 
and meetings with them he was kind and unassuming, 
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- and when he entertained them, though there was an 
abundance of royal furniture and service at his com- 
mand, which Nymphidius had sent him from Nero’s 
palace, he used none of it, but only what was his 
own, thus winning a good repute, and showing him- 
self a man of large mind who was superior to 
vulgarity. Vinius, however, by declaring to him 
that this dignified, simple, and unassuming course 
was merely a flattery of the people and a refinement 
of delicacy which thought itself unworthy of great 
things, soon persuaded him to make use of Nero’s 
riches, and in his receptions not to shrink from a 
regal wealth of outlay. And in general the aged 
man let it be seen little by little that he was going 
to be under the direction of Vinius. 

XII. Now Vinius was to the last degree and 
beyond all compare a slave of money, and was also 
addicted to loose conduct with women. For when 
he was still a young man and was serving his first 
campaign, under Calvisius Sabinus, he brought his 
commanders wife, an unchaste woman, by night 
into the camp in the garb of a soldier, and had 
commerce with her in the general’s quarters (the 
Romans call them “principia”). For this offence 
Caius Caesar put him in prison; but on the death of 
the emperor he had the good fortune to be released. 
While he was at supper with Claudius Caesar, he 
purloined a silver drinking-cup, and Caesar, learning 
of it, invited him to supper again the next day, and 
when he came, ordered the attendants to set before 
him no silver plate at all, but only earthenware. This 
misdeed, it is true, owing to the comic turn which 
Caesar’s moderation took, was thought worthy of 
laughter, not of anger; but what he did when he had 
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Galba under his control and was most influential with 
him in financial matters, was partly a cause and partly 
a pretext for tragic events and great calamities. 
XIII. For Nymphidius, as soon as Gellianus had 
come back to him, whom he had sent to be a sort of 
spy upon Galba, heard that Cornelius Laco had been 
appointed prefect of the praetorian guard, and that 
Vinius was all powerful with Galba, while Gellianus 
had never stood near him or seen him in private, but 
had been looked upon with suspicion and distrust by 
everyone. Nymphidius was therefore much disturbed, 
and calling together the officers of the army, told 
them that Galba himself was a well-meaning and 
moderate old man, but did not follow his own 
counsels in the least, and was badly directed by 
Vinius and Laco. Therefore, before these men had 
succeeded in secretly acquiring the power which 
Tigellinus had held, a deputation should be sent to 
the emperor from the camp, to inform him that if 
he would put away from his company of friends 
only these two men, he would be more acceptable 
and welcome to all on his arrival. But this speech 
of Nymphidius did not convince his hearers; nay, 
they thought it a strange and unnatural thing to 
dictate to an aged emperor, as if he had been a 
youth just tasting power, what friends he was to 
have or not to have. Nymphidius therefore took 
another course, and wrote to Galba messages in- 
tended to alarm him—now, that there was much 
hidden distemper and unrest in the city, now, that 
Clodius Macer was holding back the grain supplies in 
Africa; again, that the legions in Germany were 
mutinous, and that like news came concerning the 
forces in Syria and Judaea. But since Galba gave 
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no heed to him whatever and put no confidence 
in his reports, he determined not to wait before 
making his attempt. And yet Clodius Celsus of 
Antioch, a man of good sense, who was well-dis- 
posed and faithful to him, tried to dissuade him, 
saying that in his opinion not a single precinct in 
Rome would give Nymphidius the title of Caesar. 
But many ridiculed Galba, and especially Mithridates 
of Pontus, who scoffed about his bald head and 
wrinkled face, and said that now the Romans 
thought him a great personage, but when they saw 
him they would regard all the days in which he had 
borne the title of Caesar as a disgrace to them. 

XIV. It was decided, therefore, to bring Nym- 
phidius into the camp about midnight and proclaim 
him emperor. But when it was evening, the lead- 
ing military tribune, Antonius Honoratus, calling 
together the soldiers under his command, reviled 
himself, and reviled them for changing about so 
often in so short a time, not according to any plan 
or choice of better things, but because some evil 
spirit drove them from one treachery to another. 
In the first instance, he said, they had an excuse in 
the crimes of Nero; but now, if they were to betray 
Galba, what charge of murdering his mother or 
slaying his wife could they bring against him, or 
what feelings of shame that their emperor should 
appear in public as musician or tragic actor? “ Nay, 
not even with these provocations would we consent 
to abandon a Nero, but we had to be persuaded by 
Nymphidius that Nero had first abandoned us and 
fled to Egypt. Shall we, then, sacrifice Galba after 
Nero, and choosing the son of Nymphidia as our 
Caesar, shall we slay the scion of the house of Livia, 
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as we have slain the son of Agrippina? Or, shall 
we inflict punishment on Nymphidius for his evil 
deeds, and thereby show ourselves avengers of Nero, 
but true and faithful guardians of Galba?”’ 

So spoke the tribune, and all his soldiers took his 
side, and visiting their fellow-soldiers, exhorted them 
to maintain their fidelity to the emperor; and they 
brought over the greater part of them. But now 
loud shouts arose, and Nymphidius, either because 
he was convinced, as some say, that the soldiers 
were already calling him, or because he was anxious 
to win over betimes the element that was still 
unruly and mutinous, came up in a glare of lights, 
carrying in his hand a speech written out for him by 
Cingonius Varro ; this he had got by heart to deliver 
to the soldiers. But when he saw the gate of the 
camp closed and a great number of men under arms 
along the walls, he was struck with fear ; and drawing 
near, he asked what they meant, and by whose 
command they were under arms. One cry caine to 
him from the lips of all, and this was that they 
acknowledged Galba as emperor, whereupon he also, 
as he joined them, shouted in approval, and bade his 
followers do the same. But after the soldiers at the 
gate had permitted him to enter with a few followers, 
alance was hurled at him. This weapon was 
received in the shield which Septimius interposed, 
but others assailed him, with drawn swords, where- 
upon he fled, was pursued, and was cut down in a 
soldier’s hut. His dead body was dragged forth, 
surrounded with a paling, and exposed to public 
view all day. 

XV. Such was the violent end of Nymphidius, and 
when Galba learned of it, he ordered such of his 
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fellow-conspirators as had not at once taken their 
own lives to be put to death. Among these was 
Cingonius, who wrote the speech for Nymphidius, 
and Mithridates of Pontus. But it was held to be 
illegal and despotic, even though just, to put to 
death without a trial men who were not without 
distinction. For everyone expected a different mode © 
of government, being thoroughly deceived, as is 
usual, by assurances made in the beginning. And 
people took it still more amiss when Petronius 
Turpilianus, a man of consular dignity who was 
faithful to Nero, was ordered to take his own life. 
For in having Macer taken off in Africa at the hands 
of ‘Trebonius, and Fonteius in Germany at the hands 
of Valens, Galba could excuse himself with the fear 
they inspired as commanders of armed forces. But 
there was no reason why Turpilianus, a helpless old 
man and unarmed, should not have a chance to defend 
himself, if the emperor was really going to observe 
that moderation in his dealings which he promised. 
Such, then, was the censure to which these acts 
exposed Galba. Moreover, when, in his approach to 
the city, he was distant from it about five-and- 
twenty furlongs, he fell in with a disorderly and 
tumultuous crowd of seamen, who beset his way and 
encompassed him on all sides. These were men 
whom Nero had formed into a legion and given the 
title of soldiers. And now they were there to 
enforce their just rights as soldiers, and would not 
suffer the emperor to be seen or heard by those who 
came to meet him, but with tumultuous shouts 
demanded standards for their legion and regular 
quarters. When Galba put off their demand and 
told them to renew it at another time, they declared 
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that the postponement was merely a way of refusing 
their demands, and were incensed, and followed 
along with unremitted shouts. Some actually 
drew their swords, and then Galba ordered his 
horsemen to charge upon them. Not a man of 
them stood his ground, but some were done to 
death at once in the rout, and others as they fled, 
nor was it a happy and auspicious omen that Galba 
should enter the city through so much slaughter and 
so many dead bodies. But whereas many had 
before this despised him and looked upon him as a 
weak old man, now all regarded him with shudder- 
ing fear. 

AVI. And now, in his desire to display a great 
change from Nero’s immoderate and extravagant 
manner of giving, he was thought to fall short of 
what was fitting. For example, after Canus had 
played on the flute for him at a banquet (now Canus 
was a performer of high repute), he was loud in his 
praises and ordered his purse to be brought to him; 
and taking from it a few gold pieces, he gave them 
to Canus, with the remark that the gift was made 
from his own, and not from the public moneys. 
Again, he ordered that the gifts which Nero had 
made to people of the theatre and palaestra should 
be demanded back again with strictness, all but the 
tenth part; and then, when he got only slight 
and grudving returns (for most of the recipients had 
squandered their largess, being men of a loose and 
improvident way of living), he had a search made for 
such as had bought or received anything whatsoever 
from them, and tried to exact it from these. The 
business had no limits, but was far extended and 
affected many; it gave the emperor himself a bad 
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name, and brought envy and hatred upon Vinius 
as having made the emperor ungenerous and sordid 
with everybody else, while he himself used money 
lavishly, taking everything that was offered and 
selling freely. For Hesiod! bids men to 


* Drink without stint at the beginning and end ot 
the cask,” 


and so Vinius, seeing that Galba was old and feeble, 
sated himself with the good fortune which he 
thought was just beginning and at the same time 
was soon to end. 

XVII. But the aged emperor suffered injustice not 
only when Vinius, as at first, administered affairs 
badly, but also when he brought into odium or pre- 
vented wise measures set on foot by Galba him- 
self; as, for instance, in the matter of punishing the 
adherents of Nero. For Galba set out to kill the bad 
ones, among whom were Helius and Polycleitus and 
Petinus and Patrobius. And the people applauded 
the act, and shouted, as the culprits were dragged 
through the forum to their doom, that it was a 
goodly procession indeed, and acceptable tothe gods, 
but that gods and men alike demanded justice on 
the tutor and teacher of the tyrant, namely, Tigel- 
linus. That worthy minister, however, had won the 
protection of Vinius betimes, by means of large 
advances, Again, Turpilianus, who was hated merely 
because he would not betray nor show hatred to 
Nero in spite of all that emperor's crimes, but apart 
from this had participated in no one serious offence, 
was put to death; whereas the man who had made 
Nero worthy of death, and betrayed and forsook him 
when he had come to that pass, was left alive — a great 
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object-lesson to show that Vinius could do anything 
and fulfil any expectation for those who gave him 
enough. For there was no spectacle on which the 
Roman people had so set their hearts as that of 
Tigellinus dragged away to punishment, and in all 
the theatres and circuses they would not cease 
demanding him, until they were quelled by an edict 
of the emperor in which he declared that Tigellinus 
was wasting away with consumption and had not 
much longer to live, and advised them not to 
exasperate the government or force it to be tyrannical. 
Then, in mockery of the dissatisfied people, ‘Tigel- 
linus offered sacrifices for his preservation and 
prepared a splendid feast; and Vinius, rising from 
beside the emperor, afterwards went to a drinking- 
bout in Tigellinus’ house, leading his daughter, who 
was a widow. Tigellinus pledged her health with 
a gift of twenty-five myriads of money,! and ordered 
the governess of his concubines to take the necklace 
from her own neck and put it about hers. The 
necklace was said to be worth fifteen myriads. 
XVIII. After this, even the reasonable measures 
of the emperor fell under censure, as, for instance, 
his treatment of the Gauls who had conspired with 
Vindex. For they were thought to have obtained their 
remission of tribute and their civil rights, not through 
the kindness of the emperor, but by purchase from 
Vinius. Such were the reasons, then, why most of 
the people hated the government; but the soldiers, 
though they had not received their promised largess, 
were led on at first by the hope that Galba would 
give them, if not the whiole of it, at least as much as 


1 See the note on Chap. ii. 2. 
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Nerv had given. When, however, Galba heard that 
they were complaining, he spoke out as became a 
great emperor, and declared that it was his custom 
to enroll soldiers, not to buy them; whereupon they 
began to cherish a dire and savage hatred towards 
him. For they thought that he was not only 
defrauding them himself, but laying down the law 
and giving instructions for succeeding emperors. 

But the agitation at Rome was still smouldering, 
and at the same time a certain respect for Galba’s 
presence blunted and delayed the spirit of revolu- 
tion, and the absence of any manifest occasion for a 
change repressed and kept under cover, somehow or 
other, the resentment of the soldiers. But the 
army which had formerly served under Verginius, 
and was now serving under Flaccus in Germany, 
thinking themselves deserving of great rewards on 
account of the battle they had fonght against 
Vindex, and getting nothing, could not be appeased 
by their officers. Of Flaccus himself, who was 
physically incapacitated by an acute gout, and in- 
experienced in the conduct of affairs, they made no 
account whatever. And once at a spectacle, when 
the military tribunes and centurions, after the Roman 
custom, invoked health and happiness upon the 
emperor Galba, the mass of the soldiery raised a 
storm of dissent at first, and then, when the officers 
persisted in their invocation, cried out in response, 
“If he deserves it.” 

XIX. The legions also that were under the 
command of Tigellinus frequently behaved with 
similar insolence, and letters on the subject were 
sent to Galba by his agents. So the emperor, fear- 
ing that it was not only his old age but also his 
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childlessness that brought him into contempt, 
planned to adopt some young man of illustrious 
tamily and appoint him his successor. Marcus Otho, 
now, was a man of good lineage, but from his very 
childhood corrupted by luxury and the pursuit of 
pleasure as few Romans were. And as Homer often 
calls Paris “the husband of fair-haired Helen,” 
giving him a dignity borrowed from his wife, since 
he had no other title to fame, so Otho was celebrated 
at Rome for his marriage with Poppaea. With 
Poppaea Nero was enamoured while she was the 
wife of Crispinus, but since he respected his own 
wife still and feared his mother, he put Otho up 
to soliciting her favours for him. For because of . 
Otho’s lavish prodigality Nero made an intimate 
friend of him, and was well pleased to be rallied by 
him often for parsimony and meanness. Thus, we 
are told that Nero once anointed himself with a 
costly ointment and sprinkled a little of it upon 
Otho; whereupon Otho, entertaining the emperor 
in his turn on the following day, suddenly brought 
into play gold and silver pipes on all sides of the 
room, out of which the ointment gushed freely, like 
so much water. But as for Poppaea, Otho corrupted 
her with hopes of Nero’s favour and seduced her 
first himself, and persuaded her to leave her husband. 
However, after she had come to live with him as his 
wife, he was not content to have only a share in her 
favours, and was loth to give Nero a share, while 
Poppaea herself, as we are told, was not displeased 
at the rivalry between them. For it is said that she 
would shut out Nero although Otho was not at 
home; whether it was that she sought to keep his 
pleasure in her from cloying, or whethcr, as some 
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say, she recoiled from a marriage with the emperor, 
but was not averse to having him as a lover, out of 
mere wantonness. Otho, accordingly, came into 
peril of his life; and it was strange that although 
his own wife and sister were put to death by Nero 
on account of his marriage with Poppaea, Otho 
himself was spared.! 

XX. But Otho had the good will of Seneca, by 
whose advice and persuasion Nero sent him out as 
governor of Lusitania to the shores of the western 
ocean. Here he made himself acceptable and 
pleasing to his subjects, although he knew that his 
office had been given him to disguise and mitigate 
his banishment. When Galba revolted, Otho was 
the first of the provincial governors to go over to 
him, and bringing all the gold and silver that he had 
in the shape of drinking-cups and tables, he gave it 
to him for conversion into coin, presenting him also 
with those of his servants who were qualified to give 
suitable service for the table of an emperor. In 
other ways he was trusted by Galba, and when put to 
the test was thought to be inferior to none as a 
man of affairs; and during the entire journey of the 
emperor he would travel in the same carriage with 
him for many days together. Moreover, amid the 
intimacies of the common journey he paid court to 
Vinius, both in person and by means of gifts, and, 
above all else, by yielding to him the first place, he 
got his aid in holding securely the place of influence 
next to him. But in avoiding envy he was superior 
to Vinius, for he gave his petitioners every aid with- 
out any reward, and showed himself easy of access 
and kindly to all men. But it was the soldiers whom 
he was most ready to help, and he advanced many of 
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them to places of command, sometimes asking the 
appointment from the emperor, and sometimes 
getting the support of Vinius, and of the freedmen 
Icelus and Asiaticus; for these were the most 
influential men at court. And as often as he 
entertained Galba, he would compliment the cohort. 
on duty for the day by giving each man a gold piece, 
thus showing honour to the emperor, as it was 
thought, while really scheming for the support and 
favour of the soldiery. 

XXI. So, then, while Galba was deliberating upon 
a successor, Vinius suggested Otho. And yet not 
even this was done for nothing, but as a return for 
the marriage of his daughter. For it had been 
agreed that Otho should marry her when he had 
been adopted by Galba and declared his successor. 
But Galba always showed clearly that he placed the 
public good before his private interests, and in the 
present case that he aimed to adopt, not the man 
who was most agreeable to himself, but the one who 
would be most serviceable to the Romans. And it 
does not seem that he would have chosen Otho 
merely as the heir of his own private fortune,’since 
he knew that he was unrestrained and extravagant 
und immersed in debts amounting to five millions.! 
Wherefore, after listening to Vinius calmly and 
without a word, he postponed his decision. But he 
appointed himself and Vinius consuls for the follow- 
ing year, and it was expected that on their accession 
to office he would declare his successor. And the 
soldiery would have been glad that Otho, rather 
than anyone else, should be so declared. 

XXII. But while the emperor was hesitating 
and deliberating, he was overtaken by the dis- 
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orders which broke out among the trvops in 
Germany. For the soldiers in all parts of the 
empire had a common hatred of Galba because 
he had not given them their usual largess, but 
those in Germany made special excuses for them- 
selves out of the fact that Verginius Rufus had been 
cast off in dishonour; that the Gauls who had fought 
against them were getting rewards, while all those 
who had not joined Vindex were being punished; 
and that to Vindex alone Galba showed gratitude 
by honouring him when he was dead and giving him 
the distinction of public obsequies, on the ground that 
Vindex had proclaimed him emperor of the Romans.! 
Such arguments as these were already circulating 
openly in the camp, when the first day of the first 
month came, which the Romans call the Calends of 
January. On this day Flaccus assembled the soldiers 
that they might take the customary oath of allegiance 
to the emperor; but they overturned and pulled 
down all the statues of Galba which they could find, 
and after swearing allegiance to the senate and 
people of Rome, went to their quarters. Then their 
officers began to fear that their lawless spirit might 
issue in revolt, and one of them made this speech : 
“What is wrong with us, my fellow soldiers? We 
are neither supporting the present emperor nor 
setting up another. It is as though we were 
averse, not to Galba, but to all rule and obedience. 
Flaccus Hordeonius, indeed, who is nothing but a 
shadow and image of Galba, we must ignore, but 
there is Vitellius, who is only a day’s march distant 
from us, and commands the forces in the other 
Germany. His father was censor, thrice consul, and 
in a manner the colleague of Claudius Caesar, and 
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Vitellius himself, in the poverty with which some 
reproach him, affords a splendid proof of probity and 
magnanimity. Come, let us choose him, and so show 
the world that we know how to select an emperor 
better than Iberians and Lusitanians.” 

While some of the soldiers were already for adopt- 
ing this proposal and others for rejecting it, one 
standard-bearer stole away and brought tidings of 
the matter by night to Vitellius, as he was entertain- 
ing many guests. The news spread swiftly to the 
troops, and first Fabius Valens, commander of a 
legion, rode up next day with a large body of horse- 
men and saluted Vitellius as emperor. Hitherto 
Vitellius had seemed to decline and avoid the 
office, fearing the magnitude of it; but on this day, 
as they say, being fortified with wine and a midday 
meal, he came out to the soldiers and accepted the 
title of Germanicus which they conferred upon him, 
though he rejected that of Caesar. And straightway 
the army with Flaccus also, casting aside those fine 
and democratic oaths of theirs to support the senate, 
took oath that they would obey the orders of 
Vitellius the emperor. 

XXIII. Thus was Vitellius proclaimed emperor in 
Germany ; and when Galba learned of the revolution 
there he no longer deferred his act of adoption. 
Knowing that some of his friends favoured the selec- 
tion of Dolabella, and most of them that of Otho, 
neither of whom was approved by himself, he 
suddenly, and without any previous notice of his 
intention, sent for Piso (whose parents, Crassus and 
Scribonia, had been put to death by Nero), a young 
man in whose predisposition to every virtue the traits 
of gravity and decorum were most conspicuous ; then 
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he went down to the camp to declare him Caesar 
and heir to the throne. And yet as soon as he set 
out, great signs from heaven accompanied him on his 
way, and after he had begun to pronounce and read 
his address to the soldiers, there were many peals 
of thunder and flashes of lightning, and much dark- 
ness and rain pervaded both the camp and the city, 
so that it was plain that the act of adoption was 
inauspicious and was not favoured or approved by the 
heavenly powers. The soldiers also were secretly 
disloyal and sullen, since not even then was their 
largess given to them. 

As for Piso, those who were present at the scene 
and observed his voice and countenance were amazed 
to see him receive so great a favour without great 
emotion, though not without appreciation ; whereas 
in the outward aspect of Otho there were many 
clear signs of the bitterness and anger with which 
he took the disappointment of his hopes. He had 
been the first to be thought worthy of the prize, and 
had come very near attaining it, and his not attain- 
ing it was regarded by him as a sign of ill-will and 
hatred on Galba’s part towards him. Wherefore he 
was not without apprehension for the future, and 
fearing Piso, blaming Galba, and angry with Vinius, 
he went away full of various passions. For the 
soothsayers and Chaldaeans who were always about 
him would not suffer him to abandon his hopes or 
give up altogether, particularly Ptolemaeus, who 
dwelt much upon his frequent prediction that Nero 
would not kill Otho, but would die first himself, and 
that Otho would survive him and be emperor of the 
Romans (for now that he could point to the first 
part of the prediction as true, he thought that Otho 
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should not despair of the second part). Above all, 
Otho was encouraged by those who secretly shared 
his resentment and chagrin on the ground that he 
had been thanklessly treated. Moreover, most ot 
the adherents of Tigellinus and Nymphidius, men 
who had once been in high honour, but were now 
cast aside and of no account, treacherously went over 
to Otho, shared his resentment, and spurred him on 
to action. 

XXIV. Among these were Veturius and Barbius, 
the one an “optio,” the other a“ tesserarius ” (these 
are the Roman names for scout and messenger). In 
company with these Onomastus, a freedman of 
Otho’s, went round corrupting the soldiers, some 
with money, and others with fair promises. The 
soldiers were already disaffected and wanted only a 
pretext for treachery. For four days would not have 
sufficed to change the allegiance of a loyal army, and 
only so many days intervened between the act of 
adoption and the murder, since on the sixth day 
after the adoption (the Romans call it the eighteenth 
before the Calends of February 1), Galba and Piso 
were slain. 

On that day, shortly after dawn, Galba was 
sacrificing in the Palatium in the presence of his 
friends; and as soon as Umbricius, the officiating 
priest, had taken the entrails of the victim in his 
hands and inspected them, he declared not am- 
biguously, but in so many words, that there were 
sigus of a great commotion, and that peril mixed 
with treachery hung over the emperor's head. 
Thus the god all but delivered Otho over to arrest. 
For Otho was standing behind Galba, and noted 
what was said and pointed out by Umbricius. But 
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as he stood there in confusion and with a countenance 
changing to all sorts of colours through fear, Ono- 
mastus his freedman came up and told him that the 
builders were come and were waiting for him at his 
house. Now, this was a token that the time was at 
hand when Otho was to meet the soldiers. With 
the remark, then, that he had bought an old house 
and wished to show its defects to the vendors, he 
went away, and passing through what was called 
the house of Tiberius, went down into the forum, to 
where a gilded column stood, at which all the roads 
that intersect Italy terminate. 

XXV. Here, as we are told, the soldiers who first 
welcomed him and saluted him as emperor were no 
more than twenty-three. Therefore, although he 
was not sunken in spirit to match the weakness and 
effeminacy of his body, but was bold and adventurous 
in presence of danger, he began to be afraid. The 
soldiers who were there, however, would not suffer 
him to desist, but surrounding his litter with their 
swords drawn, ordered it to be taken up, while Otho 
urged the bearers to hasten, saving to himself many 
times that he wasalost man. For he was overheard 
by some of the bystanders, and they were astonished 
rather than disturbed, owing to the small number of 
those who had ventured upon the deed. But as he 
was thus borne through the forum, he was met by as 
many more soldiers, and others again kept joining 
the party by threes and fours. ‘Then all crowded 
around the litter, saluting Otho as emperor and 
brandishing their drawn swords. At the camp, 
Martialis, the military tribune in charge of the 
watch at the time, who was not privy to the plot, as 
they say, but was confounded by their unexpected 
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appearance and terrified, permitted them to enter. 
And after Otho was inside the camp, no one opposed 
him. For those who were ignorant of what was 
going on, scattered about as they were by ones and 
twos, were designedly enveloped by those who knew 
and were privy to the plot, and so gave in their 
adherence, at first through fear, and then under 
persuasion. 

News of this was carried at once to Galba in the 
Palatium and the priest was still standing there with 
the entrails in his hands, so that even men who 
were altogether indifferent and sceptical about such 
matters were confounded and filled with wonder at 
the divine portent. And now a motley crowd came 
streaming ont from the forum; Vinius and Laco 
and some of the freedmen stood at Galba’s side 
brandishing their naked swords ; Piso went out and 
held conference with the guards on duty in the 
court; and Marius Celsus, a man of worth, was sent 
off to secure the allegiance of the Illyrian legion 
encamped in what was called the Vipsanian portico. 

XXVI. And now, as Galba purposed to go forth, 
and Vinius would not permit it, while Celsus and 
Laco urged it and vehemently chided Vinius, a 
rumour spread insistently that Otho had been slain 
in the camp; and after a little, Julius Atticus, a 
soldier of distinction among the guards, was seen 
rushing up with his sword drawn, and crying out 
that he had slain the enemy of Caesar; and forcing 
his way through the crowd about Galba, he showed 
him his sword all stained with blood. Then Galba 
fixed his eyes upon him and said, ‘‘Who gave thee 
thy orders?’’ Whereupon the man replied that it 
was his fidelity and the oath that he had sworn, at 
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which the multitude cried out that he had done well, 
and gave him their applause. Then Galba got into 
his litter and was carried forth, wishing to sacrifice 
to Jupiter and show himself to the citizens. But 
when he was come into the forum, there met him, 
like a change of wind, a report that Otho was master 
of the army. Then, as might be expected in so 
great a crowd, some cried out to him to turn back, 
others to go forward ; some bade him to be of good 
courage, others urged him to be cautious ; and so, 
while his litter was swept hither and thither, as in a 
surging sea, and often threatened to capsize, there 
came into view, first horsemen, and then men-at- 
arms, charging through the basilica of Paulus, and 
with one voice loudly ordering all private citizens 
out of their way. The multitude, accordingly, took 
to their heels, not scattering in flight, but seeking 
the porticoes and eminences of the forum, as if to 
get a view of a spectacle. Hostilities began with 
the overthrow of a statue of Galba by Attilius 
Vergilio, and then the soldiers hurled javelins at the 
litter; and since they failed to strike it, they 
advanced upon it with their swords drawn. No one 
opposed them or tried to defend the emperor, except 
one man, and he was the only one, among all the 
thousands there on whom the sun looked down, who 
was worthy of the Roman empire. This was Sem- 
pronius Densus, a centurion, and though he had 
received no special favours from Galba, yet in 
defence of honour and the law he took his stand in 
front of the litter. And first, lifting up the switch 
with which centurions punish soldiers deserving of 
stripes, he cried out to the assailants and ordered 
them to spare the emperor. Then, as they came to 
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close quarters with him, he drew his sword, and 
fought them off a long time, until he fell with a 
wound in the groin. 

XXVII. The litter was upset at the place called 
Lacus Curtius, and there Galba tumbled out and lay 
in his corselet, while the soldiers ran up and struck 
at him. But he merely presented his neck to their 
swords, saying: “Do your work, if this is better for 
the Roman people.” So, then, after receiving many 
wounds in his legs and arms, he was slain, as most 
writers state, by a certain Camurius, of the fifteenth 
legion. Some, however, ascribe his death to Teren- 
tius, others to Lecanius, and others still to Fabius 
Fabulus, who, they say, cut off Galba’s head and was 
carrying it wrapped in his cloak, since its baldness 
made it difficult to grasp; then, since his companions 
would not suffer him to hide his deed of valour, but 
insisted on his displaying it to all eyes, he impaled 
on his spear and thrust on high the head of an aged 
man, who had been a temperate ruler, a high priest, 
and a consul, and ran with it, like a bacchanal,! 
whirling about often, and brandishing the spear all 
dripping with blood. 

But Otho, as they say, when the head was brought 
to him, cried out: “This is nothing, fellow-soldiers ; 
show me the head of Piso.” And after a little it 
was brought to him; for the young man had been 
wounded and tried to escape, and a certain Murcus 
ran him down and slew him at the temple of Vesta 
Vinius also was slain, and he admitted himself a 
party to the conspiracy against Galba by crying out 
that he was put to death contrary to the wishes of 


1 So the Bacchanals with the head of Pentheus (Euripides, 
Bacchae, 1153 ff.). ; 
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1 Bergk, Lyr. Gr. Frag. ii.“ p. 398. 
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Otho. However, they cut off his head, and Laco’s 
too, and brought them to Otho, of whom they 
demanded largess. And as Archilochus says? that, 


“Only seven lay dead on the ground, where we 
trod their bodies under foot. But we who slew are 
a thousand,” 


so in this case, many who had no part in the murder 
smeared their hands and swords with blood and 
showed them to Otho, as they presented him with 
written petitions for largess. At any rate, a hundred 
and twenty were afterwards discovered by means of 
these petitions, all of whom were sought out and 
put to death by Vitellius. Marius Celsus also came 
into the camp. There many denounced him for 
trying to persuade the soldiers to defend Galba, and 
the majority clamoured for his death, but Otho 
did not wish it; however, since he was afraid to 
oppose them, he said he would not put Celsus to 
death so quickly, since there were matters about 
which he must first question him. He therefore 
ordered that he be fettered and kept under guard, 
and handed over to those in whom he put most 
trust. 

XXVIII. A senate was at once convened. And 
as if they were now other men, or had other gods to 
swear by, they united in swearing an oath to support 
Otho—an oath which he himself had sworn in 
support of Galba, but had not kept. Moreover, 
they gave him the titles of Caesar and Augustus, 
while the dead bodies, all headless in their consular 
robes, were still strewn over the forum. And as for 
the heads, when they had no further use for them, 
that of Vinius they sold to his daughter for twenty- 
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five hundred drachmas; that of Piso was given to 
his wife Verania in answer to her prayers; and that 
of Galba was bestowed upon the servants of Patrobius. 
They took it, and after heaping all manner of insult 
and outrage upon it, cast it into a place called 
Sessorium, where those under condemnation of the 
emperors are put to death. The body of Galba was 
taken up by Priscus Helvidius, with the permission 
of Otho; and it was buried at night by Argivus, a 
freedman. 

XXIX. Such were the fortunes of Galba, a man 
surpassed by few Romans in lineage and wealth, and 
both in wealth and lineage the foremost of his time. 
During the reigns of five emperors he lived with 
honour and high repute, so that it was by his 
high repute, rather than by his military power, 
that he overthrew Nero. For of his partners in 
the task, some were by all men deemed unworthy 
of the imperial dignity, and others deemed them- 
selves unworthy. But to Galba the imperial title 
was offered and by him it was accepted; and by 
simply lending his name to the bold measures of 
Vindex, he gave to his revolt (as his rebellious 
agitation was called) the character of a civil war, 
because it had acquired a man who was worthy to 
rule. Wherefore, in the belief that he was not 
seizing the conduct of affairs for himself, but rather 
giving himself for the conduct of affairs, he set out 
with the idea of commanding the petted creatures 
of Tigellinus and Nymphidius as Scipio and Fabricius 
and Camillus used to command the Romans of their 
time. But being gradually weighed down by his 
years, in arms and camps, indeed, he was an 
“imperator” of a severe and ancient type; but 
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just as Nero put himself in the hands of his most 
insatiate favourites, so Galba put himself in the 
hands of Vinius and Laco and their freedmen, and 
they made merchandise of everything, so that he 
left behind him no one who wished him still in 
power, but very many who were moved to pity at 
his death, 
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I. Ar daybreak the new emperor went forth to 
the Capitol and sacrificed; then, having ordered 
Marius Celsus to be brought to him, he greeted that 
officer, conversed with him kindly, and urged him to 
forget the cause of his imprisonment rather than 
to remember his release. Celsus replied in a manner 
that was neither ignoble nor ungrateful, saying that 
the very charge made against him afforded proof of 
his character, for the charge was that he had been 
loyal to Galba, from whom he had received no 
special favours. Both speakers were admired by 
those who were present, and the soldiery gave their 
approval. In the senate Otho spoke at length in a 
kindly strain and like a popular leader. For part of 
the time during which he himself was to have been 
consul, he assigned the office to Verginius Rufus, 
and all those who had been designated as future 
consuls by Nero or Galba he confirmed in their 
appointment. To the priesthoods he promoted those 
who were preeminent in age or reputation. More- 
over, to all the men of senatorial rank who had been 
exiled under Nero and restored under Galba, he 
restored whatever portions of each man’s property 
he found to be unsold. Wherefore the citizens of 
highest birth and greatest influence, who before this 


1 With Plutarch’s Otho may be compared Suetonius, Otho ; 
Dion Cassius, Ixiv. 10—15; Tacitus, Hist. i. 46—ii. 49. 
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had felt a shuddering fear that it was not a man, but 
some genius of retribution or avenging spirit, that 
had suddenly fallen upon the state, became more 
cheerful in their hopes for a government which wore 
a face so smiling. 

II. But nothing so gladdened all Romans alike, 
and won their allegiance to the new emperor so 
much, as his treatment of Tigellinus. Men were 
not aware that Tigellinus was already punished by 
his very fear of that punishment which the city was 
demanding as a debt due to the public, and also by 
incurable bodily diseases ; and besides, there were 
those unhallowed and unspeakable grovellings of his 
among the vilest harlots, for which his lustful nature 
still panted, clutching after them as his life painfully 
ebbed away; these were looked upon by reasonable 
men as extremest punishment and an equivalent of 
many deaths. Nevertheless it vexed the common 
people that he should see the light of day after so 
many good men had been robbed of that light by 
him, Accordingly, Otho sent a messenger to fetch 
him from his country estate at Sinuessa ; for he was 
staying there, where vessels lay at anchor, that he 
might fly to more distant parts. He tried to bribe 
the messenger with a large sum of money to let him 
go, but failing in this, he made him gifts neverthe- 
less, and begged him to wait till he had shaved; 
and taking the razor he cut his own throat. 

III. And now that the emperor had given the 
people this most righteous gratification, he did not 
remember his own private grievances against any 
man soever, and in his desire to please the multitude 
did not refuse at first to be hailed in the theatres 
by the name of Nero, and when statues of Nero 
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were produced in public, he did not prevent it. 
Moreover, Cluvius Rufus tells us that “ diplomas,” ! 
such as couriers are provided with, were sent to 
Spain, in which the cognomen of Nero was added to 
the name of Otho. However, perceiving that the 
men of highest birth and greatest influence were 
displeased at this, Otho gave up the practice. 

But while he was placing his government on this 
basis, the paid soldiers began to make themselves 
troublesome by urging him not to trust the influential 
citizens, but to be on his guard against them and 
restrict their power. It is uncertain whether their 
goodwill led them to be really apprehensive for him, 
or whether they used this pretext for raising dis- 
turbance and war. And so, when the emperor sent 
Crispinus to bring back the seventeenth legion from 
Ostia, and while that officer was still getting the 
baggage together at night and loading the arms 
upon the waggons, the boldest of the soldiers all 
began to cry out that Crispinus was come on no 
good errand, and that the senate was attempting to 
bring about a revolution, and that the transportation 
of the arms was an act of hostility, not of service, 
to the emperor. The notion prevailed with great 
numbers and exasperated them; some attacked the 
waggons, others killed two centurions who opposed 
them, as well as Crispinus himself; and then the 
whole body, putting themselves in array and exhort- 
ing one another to go to the help of the emperor, 
marched to Rome. Here, learning that eighty 
senators were at supper with Otho, they rushed to 
the palace, declaring that now was a good time to 
take off all the emperor’s enemies at one stroke. 
Accordingly, the city was in great commotion, 
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expecting to be plundered at once; in the palace 
there were runnings to and fro; and a dire per- 
plexity fell upon Otho. For while he had fears 
about the safety of his guests, he himself was an 
object of fear to them, and he saw that they kept 
their eyes fixed upon him in speechless terror, some 
of them having even brought their wives with them 
to the supper. But he sent the prefects of the 
guard with orders to explain matters to the soldiers 
and appease them, while at the same time he 
dismissed his guests by another door; and they 
barely succeeded in making their escape as the 
soldiers, forcing their way through the guards into 
the great hall, asked what was become of the 
enemies of Caesar. In this crisis, then, Otho stood 
up on his couch, and after many exhortations, and 
entreaties, and not without plentiful tears, at last 
succeeded in sending them away; but on the follow- 
ing day, after making a gift of twelve hundred and 
fifty drachmas to every man, he went into the camp. 
There he commended the great body of the soldiers 
for their goodwill and zeal in his service, but said 
that there were a few of them who were intriguing 
to no good purpose, thereby bringing his moderation 
and their fidelity into disrepute, and he demanded 
that they share his resentment against these and 
assist him in punishing them. All his hearers 
approving of this and bidding him to do as he 
wished, he took two men only, at whose punishment 
no one was likely to be distressed, and went away. 
IV. Those who were already fond of Otho and 
put confidence in him admired this change in his 
behaviour, but others thought it a policy forced upon 
him by the situation, wherein he courted popular 
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favour because of the war. For already there were 
sure tidings that Vitellius had assumed the dignity 
and power of emperor; and swift couriers were 
continually coming with accounts of ever new 
accessions to him, although others made it clear 
that the armies in Pannonia, Dalmatia, and Mysia, 
with their leaders, adhered to Otho. And quickly 
there came also friendly letters from Mucianus and 
Vespasian, who were at the head of large forces, the 
one in Syria, the other in Judaea. Otho was elated 
by these, and wrote to Vitellius advising him not to 
have more than a soldier’s ambitions, in which case 
he should be rewarded with a large sum of money, 
and a city, where he could live in the utmost ease 
and pleasure and be undisturbed. Vitellius also wrote 
to Otho in reply, at first in a somewhat dissembling 
manner; but afterwards both got excited and wrote 
one another abusive letters filled with shameful 
insults; not that either brought false charges, but it 
was foolish and ridiculous for one to storm the other 
with reproaches applicable to both. For as regards 
prodigality, effeminacy, inexperience in war, and 
multiplicity of debts incurred in a previous state of 
poverty, it were hard to say which of them had the 
advantage. 

There were many reports of signs and apparitions, 
most of which were of uncertain and dubious origin ; 
but everybody saw that a Victory standing in a 
chariot on the Capitol had dropped the reins from 
her hands, as if she had not power to hold them, 
and that the statue of Caius Caesar on the island in 


1 8% supplied by Sint.?, after Schaefer; Bekker assumes a 
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the Tiber, without the occurrence of earthquake or 
wind, had turned from west to east, which is said to 
have happened during the time when Vespasian was 
at last openly trying to seize the supreme power. 
The behaviour of the Tiber, too, was regarded by 
most people as a baleful sign. It was a time, to be 
sure, when rivers are at their fullest, but the Tiber 
had never before risen so high, nor caused so great 
ruin and destruction. It overflowed its banks and 
submerged a great part of the city, and especially 
the grain-market, so that dire scarcity of food 
prevailed for many days together. 

V. And now, when word was brought to Rome 
that Caecina and Valens, who were in command 
with Vitellius, were in possession of the Alps, Dola- 
bella, a man of noble family, was suspected by the 
praetorian soldiers of revolutionary designs. Otho 
therefore sent him away (through fear of him or of 
someone else) to the town of Aquinum, with words 
of encouragement. And in his selection of the men 
in authority who were to accompany him on his 
expedition he included also Lucius, the brother of 
Vitellius, without either increasing or diminishing 
his honours. He also took strong measures for the 
safety of the wife and mother of Vitellius, that they 
might have no fear for themselves. Moreover, he 
appointed Flavius Sabinus, a brother of Vespasian, 
prefect of the city, either because in this way also 
he could honour the memory of Nero (for Nero had 
bestowed the office upon Sabinus, but Galba had 
deprived him of it), or rather because, by advancing 
Sabinus, he could show how he favoured and trusted 
Vespasian. 

Well, then, Otho himself tarried behind at Brixil- 
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lum, a town of Italy on the river Po, but sent his 
forces on under the command of Marius Celsus and 
Suetonius Paulinus, besides Gallus and Spurina. 
These were men of distinction, but were unable 
to conduct the campaign according to their own 
plans and wishes, owing to the disorderly and 
arrogant spirit of their soldiers. For these would 
not deign to obey other officers, since, as they said, 
they had made the emperor their commander. It 
is true that the enemy’s troops also were not 
altogether in condition, nor under the control ot 
their officers, but fierce and haughty, and for the 
same reason. Nevertheless, they were certainly 
experienced in fighting, and being accustomed to 
hard labour, they did not shun it; whereas Otho’s 
men were soft, owing to their lack of employment 
and their unwarlike mode of life, having spent most 
of their time at spectacles and festivals and plays, 
and they wished to cloak their weakness with in- 
solence and boasting, disdaining to perform the 
services laid upon them because they were above 
the work, not because they were unable to do it. 
When Spurina tried to force them into obedience, 
he came near being killed by them. They spared 
him no abuse nor insolence, declaring that he was 
betraying and ruining the opportunities and the 
cause of Caesar. Nay, some of them who were 
drunk came at night to his tent and demanded 
money for a journey, for they must go, they said, to 
Caesar, in order to denounce their commander, 

VI. But Spurina and the emperor’s cause were 
helped for the time by the abuse which his soldiers 
received at Placentia. For when the troops of 
Vitellius assaulted the walls, they railed at the 
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soldiers of Otho who manned the ramparts, calling 
them actors, dancers, spectators at Pythian and 
Olympian games, men who had never known or 
seen a campaign or fighting, and thought highly of 
themselves because they had cut off the head of a 
defenceless old man (meaning Galba), but would not 
openly enter a conflict and battle of men. Otho’s 
soldiers were so disturbed by these reproaches, and 
so inflamed, that they threw themselves at the feet 
of Spurina, begging him to use them and command 
them, and pleading excuse from no danger or toil. 
And so, when a fierce assault was made upon the 
walls and many siege-engines were brought to bear 
upon them, Spurina’s men prevailed, repulsed their 
opponents with great slaughter, and held safe a city 
which was famous and more flourishing than any in 
Italy. 

In other ways, too, the generals of Vitellius were 
more vexatious than those of Otho in their dealings 
with both cities and private persons. One of them, 
Caecina, had neither the speech nor the outward 
appearance ofa Roman citizen, but was offensive and 
strange, a man of huge stature, who wore Gaulish 
trousers and long sleeves, and conversed by signs 
even with Roman officials. His wife, too, accompanied 
him, with an escort of picked horsemen; she rode 
a horse, and was conspicuously adorned. Fabius 
Valens, the other general, was so rapacious that 
neither what he plundered from the enemy nor 
what he stole or received as gifts from the allies 
could satisfy him. Indeed, it was thought that this 
rapacity of his had delayed his march, so that he 
was too late for the battle at Placentia. But some 
blame Caecina, who, they say, was eager to win the 
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victory himself before Valens came, and so not only 
made other minor mistakes, but also joined battle 
inopportunely and without much spirit, thereby 
almost ruining their whole enterprise. 

VII. For when Caecina, repulsed from Placentia, 
had set out to attack Cremona, another large and 
prosperous city, first Annius Gallus, who was coming 
to the help of Spurina at Placentia, hearing upon the 
march that Placentia was safe, but that Cremona was 
in peril, changed his course and led his army to 
Cremona, where he encamped near the enemy; then 
his colleagues! came one by one to his aid. Caecina 
now placed a large body of men-at-arms in ambush 
where the ground was rough and woody, and then 
ordered his horsemen to ride towards the enemy, 
and if they were attacked, to withdraw little by 
little and retreat, until they had in this way drawn 
their pursuers into the ambush. But deserters 
brought word of all this to Celsus, who rode out 
with good horsemen to meet the enemy, followed 
up his pursuit with caution, surrounded the men in 
ambush, and threw them into confusion. Then he 
summoned his men-at-arms from the camp. And 
apparently, if these had come up in time to the 
support of the cavalry, not a man of the enemy 
would have been left alive, but the whole army with 
Caecina would have been crushed and slain. As it 
was, however, Paulinus came to their aid too slowly 
and too late, and incurred the charge of sullying his 
reputation as a commander through excessive caution. 
But most of the soldiers actually accused him of 
treachery, and tried to incense Otho against him, 


1 Celsus, Paulinus, and Spurina (v. 3), although Spurina is 
not mentioned further. 
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loudly boasting that they had been victorious, but 
that their victory was made incomplete by the 
cowardice of their commanders. Otho did not 
believe them, and yet wished to avoid the appear- 
ance of disbelieving them. He therefore sent to 
the armies his brother Titianus, and Proculus, the 
prefect of the guards; of these two men Proculus 
had the entire authority in reality, and Titianus 
only in appearance. Celsus and Paulinus, too, 
enjoyed the empty title of friends and counsellors, 
but had no power or influence in the conduct of 
affairs. There were disturbances also among the 
enemy, and especially among the troops of Valens ; 
for when these were told about the battle at the 
ambuscade, they were enraged because they were 
not present and had given no aid where so many 
men had lost their lives. They actually began to 
stone Valens, but he finally succeeded in pacifying 
them, and then broke camp and joined Caecina. 
VIII. Otho now came to the camp at Bedricum 
(a little village near Cremona) and held a council of 
war. Proculus and Titianus were of the opinion 
that he ought to fight a decisive battle while his 
armies were flushed with their recent victory, and 
not sit there dulling the efficiency of his troops and 
waiting for Vitellius to come in person from Gaul. 
Paulinus, on the contrary, said that the enemy 
already had all the resources with which they would 
give battle, and lacked nothing, whereas, in the case 
of Otho, a force as large as the one he already had 
might be expected from Mysia and Pannonia, if he 
would only wait for his own best opportunity and 
conduct the campaign to suit that of the enemy. 
For his men were now confident of success in spite 
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of their inferior numbers, and he would not find them 
less keen after they had received reinforcements, 
nay, their superiority would lead them to fight all the 
better. And besides, delay was to their advantage, 
since they had everything in abundance, while to the 
enemy time would bring a scarcity of supplies, since 
they were occupying a hostile country. So Paulinus 
argued, and Marius Celsus voted with him. Annius 
Gallus was not present, being under treatment for a 
fall from his horse, but Otho asked his advice by 
letter, and his counsel was not to hasten the battle, 
but to await the forces from Mysia, which were 
already on the march. Nevertheless, Otho would 
not listen to these counsels, and the day was carried 
by those who urged immediate battle. 

IX. Various other reasons for this are given by 
various writers; but manifestly the praetorian 
soldiers, as they were called, who served as the 
emperor's guards, since they were now getting a 
more generous taste of real military service and 
longed for their accustomed life of diversion at 
Rome in which festivals abounded and war was 
unknown, could not be restrained, but were eager 
for the battle, feeling sure that at the very first 
onset they would overwhelm their opponents. 
Moreover, it would seem that Otho himself could 
not longer bear up against the uncertainty of the 
issue, nor endure (so effeminate was he and so unused 
to command) his own thoughts of the dire peril con- 
fronting him ; but worn out by his anxieties, he veiled 
his eyes, like one about to leap froin a precipice, and 
hastened to commit his cause to fortune. And this 
is the account given by Secundus the rhetorician, 
who was Otho’s secretary. But others would tell us 
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that both armies were strongly inclined to confer ; 
and above all, if they could agree, to elect as 
emperor the best of the commanders who were with 
them, but if not, to convene the senate and commit 
to it the choice of an emperor. And since neither 
of the men who then had the title of emperor 
enjoyed high repute, it is not unlikely that the 
real soldiers, those who knew what hardship was and 
had sense, should be led to reflect that it would be a 
dreadful and most hateful thing if the evils which 
the citizens had once to their sorrow inflicted 
upon one another and suffered because of Sulla and 
Marius, and again because of Caesar and Pompey, 
should now be endured again only to make the 
imperial power a means for providing for the glut- 
tony and drunkenness of Vitellius or for the luxury 
and licentiousness of Otho. It is suspected, then, 
that Celsus was aware of these feelings, and there- 
fore tried to interpose delay, hoping that the issue 
would thus be decided without hardship and battle, 
and that Otho, fearing this, hastened on the battle. 

X. Otho himself returned to Brixillum, and in 
this too he made a mistake, not only because he 
took away from the combatants the respect and 
ambition which his presence and oversight inspired, 
but also because, by leading away as his bodyguard 
of foot and horse the men who were most vigorous 
and eager to please him, he cut away, as it were, 
the head and front of his army. 

During this time there was also a conflict at the 
river Po, where Caecina tried to build a bridge 
across the stream, and Otho’'s so!diers attacked him 


1 gréuwua Doehner’s correction of the vulgate ri caua, 
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and tried to prevent it. Not succeeding, Otho’s 
men loaded their vessels with torchwood full of 
sulphur and pitch, and began to cross the river; 
but a blast of wind suddenly smote the material 
which they had prepared for use against the enemy, 
and fanned it afire. First smoke arose from it, then 
bright flames, so that the crews were confounded 
and leaped overboard into the river, upsetting their 
boats, and putting themselves at the mercy of a 
jeering enemy. Moreover, the Germans attacked 
Otho’s gladiators at an island in the river, over- 
powered them and slew not a few of them. 

XI. These disasters threw Otho’s soldiers at 
Bedriacum into a rage for battle, and Proculus 
therefore led them forth out of Bedriacum, and after 
a march of fifty furlongs pitched his camp, but in a 
manner so ignorant and ridiculous that his men were 
troubled by lack of water, although it was the 
spring of the year and the plains around abounded 
in running streams and rivers that never dried up. 
On the following day he proposed to make a march 
of no less than a hundred furlongs and attack the 
enemy, but Paulinus objected, and thought they 
ought to wait and not tire themselves beforehand, 
nor join battle immediately after a march with men 
who had armed and arrayed themselves at their 
leisure, while they themselves were advancing so 
great a distance with all their beasts of burden and 
camp-followers. While the generals were disputing 
about the matter, there came from Otho a Numidian 
courier with a letter which ordered them not to 
wait or delay, but to march at once against the 
enemy. Accordingly, they decamped and moved 
forward, and Caecina, who was much disturbed on 
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learning of their approach, hastily abandoned his 
operations at the river and came to his camp. 
There most of the soldiers had already armed them- 
selves, and Valens was giving out the watchword to 
them, and while the legions were taking up their 
positions, the best of the cavalry were sent out in 
advance. 

XII. And now, for some reason, it was believed 
and rumoured among Otho’s vanguard that the 
generals of Vitellius would come over to their side. 
Accordingly, when these drew near, Otho’s men 
greeted them in a friendly fashion and called them 
fellow-soldiers. ‘The enemy, however, returned the 
salutation in no kindly spirit, but with anger and 
hostile cries, so that those who had greeted them 
were dejected, and were suspected of treachery by 
the others on their side. This was the first thing 
that threw Otho’s men into confusion, and at a 
time when the enemy were close at hand. And 
besides, nothing else was done properly, since the 
baggage-train wandered about among the fighting 
men and caused great disorder. Moreover, the line 
of battle was often broken by the nature of the 
ground, which was full of trenches and pits, and in 
avoiding or going around these the men were com- 
pelled to engage their opponents promiscuouly and 
in many detachments. Only two legions (to use the 
Roman word), that of Vitellius called “ Rapax’’ (or 
Devourer) and that of Otho called “ Adiutrix” (or 
Helper), got out into a treeless and extended plain, 
engaged in full formation, and fought a regular 
battle for a long time. Otho’s men were sturdy 
and brave, but were now for the first time getting a 
taste of war and fighting; those of Vitellius, on the 
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other hand, had seen many battles and were used to 
them, but they were now old and past their prime. 

So Otho’s men charged upon them, drove them 
back, and captured their eagle, killing nearly all 
who stood in the first rank ; but the others, impelled 
by shame and anger, fell upon their foes, slew 
Orfidius, the commander of the legion, and seized 
many of their standards. Against Otho’s gladiators, 
too, who were supposed to have experience and 
courage in close fighting, Alfenus Varus led up the 
troops called Batavians. They are the best cavalry 
of the Germans, and come from an island made by 
the Rhine. A few of the gladiators withstood these, 
but most of them fled towards the river, where they 
encountered cohorts of the enemy in battle array, 
and in defending themselves against these, were cut 
off to a man. But the praetorian soldiers fought 
more shamefully than any others. They did not 
even wait for their opponents to come to close 
quarters, but fled through the ranks of their still 
unvanquished comrades, filling them with fear and 
confusion. Notwithstanding all this, many of 
Otho’s men conquered those who opposed them, 
forced their way through the victorious enemy, and 
regained their camp. 

NITI. But as for their generals, neither Proculus 
nor Paulinus ventured to enter the camp with them, 
but turned aside through fear of the soldiers, who 
were already laying the blame for their defeat upon 
their commanders. But Annius Gallus received into 
the town the soldiers who gathered there out of the 
battle, and tried to encourage them. The battle 
had been nearly equal, he said, and in many parts of 
it they had overcome their enemies. Marius Celsus, 
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moreover, assembled the officers and urged them to 
consult the public good. In view of so great a 
calamity, he said, and the slaughter of so many 
citizens, not even Otho himself, if he were a good 
man, would wish to make further trial of his fortune, 
since even Cato and Scipio, by refusing to yield to a 
victorious Caesar after Pharsalus, had incurred the 
charge of needlessly squandering the lives of many 
brave men in Africa, although their struggle was in 
behalf of Roman freedom. For in general all men 
alike are subject to the decrees of fortune, but of 
one thing she cannot rob a good man, and that 
is the privilege, in case of adversity, of taking 
reasonable measures to correct the situation that 
confronts him. 

By this speech Celsus won over the officers. And 
after they had sounded the soldiers and found them 
desirous of peace, and when Titianus urged that an 
embassy be sent in the interest of concord, Celsus 
and Gallus decided to go and confer with Caecina 
and Valens. But as they were on the way they 
were met by some centurions of the enemy, who 
said that their army was already in motion and was 
on its way to Bedriacum, and that they themselves 
had been sent out by their generals to treat for 
concord. Accordingly, Celsus commended them, 
and bade them turn back with him and go to meet 
Caecina. But when they were near the army of 
Caecina, Celsus ran risk of his life. For it chanced 
that the horsemen who had formerly been worsted 
by him at the ambush were riding on in advance. 
So when they saw Celsus coming up, they forthwith 
raised a shout and dashed against him. But the 
centurions stood in front of him and kept them of; 
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the other officers also shouted to the horsemen to 
spare Celsus, and Caecina, hearing their cries, rode 
up and speedily brought his horsemen to order. 
Then he greeted Celsus in a friendly manner and 
went on with him to Bedriacum. But meanwhile 
Titianus had repented of having sent the embassy, 
and after ordering the more resolute of the soldiers 
back again upon the walls, he exhorted the rest to 
go to their support. However, when Caecina rode 
up on his horse and stretched out his hand to them, 
not a man resisted further, but some greeted his 
soldiers from the walls, while others, throwing 
open the gates, went forth and mingled with the 
advancing troops. ‘There were no _ hostilities, on 
the part of Otho’s men, but only friendly salutations 
and greetings, and all took oath to support Vitellius 
and went over to his side. 

XIV. This is the account which most of the 
participants give of the battle, although they them- 
selves confess that they were ignorant of its details, 
owing to the disorder and the unequal fortunes of the 
several groups. Ata later time, when I was travelling 
through the plain, Mestrius Florus, one of the men 
of consular rank who were at that time with Otho 
(by constraint, and not of their own will), pointed 
out to me an ancient temple, and told me how, as 
he came up to it after the battle, he saw a heap of 
dead bodies so high that those on top of it touched 
the gable of the temple. The reason for this he 
said he could neither discover himself nor learn 
from anyone else. I[t is natural, indeed, that in 
civil wars, when a rout takes place, more men 
should be killed, because no quarter is given (there 
being no use for prisoners); but why the dead 
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bodies should be collected and heaped up in such a 
manner is not easy to determine. 

XV. To Otho there came at first, as is usual in 
such catastrophes, an indistinct rumour of the 
result ; but presently some of his soldiers who had 
been wounded came with direct tidings of the 
battle. Here one cannot so much wonder that his 
friends would not let him give up all for lost, and 
exhorted him to be of good cheer; but the feelings 
of his soldiers towards him passed al} belief. Nota 
man of them left him, or went over to the victorious 
side, or was seen to despair of the emperor’s cause 
and seek his own safety, but all alike came to his 
door, called upon him as emperor, became his 
humble suppliants when he appeared before them, 
seized his hands with cries and prayers, fell down 
before him, wept, begged him not to abandon them, 
and not to betray them to their enemies, but to use 
their lives and persons in his service as long as they 
had breath. Such were their united supplications. 
And one obscure soldier held up his sword, and with 
the words “ Know, O Caesar, that all of us stand in 
this fashion at thy side,” slew himself. 

None of these things, however, broke Otho down, 
but looking all around with a countenance composed 
and cheerful, he said : ‘‘ This day, my fellow-soldiers, 
I deem more blessed than that on which ye first 
made me emperor, since I see you so devoted to me 
and am judged worthy of so high honour at your 
hands. But do not rob me of a greater blessed- 
ness—that of dying nobly in behalf of fellow-citizens 
so many and so good. If 1 was worthy to be Roman 
emperor, I ought to give my life freely for my 
country. I know that the victory of our adversaries 
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is neither decisive nor assured. I have word that 
our forces from Mysia are already approaching the 
Adriatic, and are only a few days distant from us. 
Asia, Syria, Egypt, and the armies fighting against 
the Jews, are on our side; the senate, too, is with 
us, as well as the wives and children of our 
adversaries, Still, it is not to defend Italy against 
Hannibal, or Pyrrhus, or the Cimbri, that our war is 
waged, but both parties are waging war against 
Romans, and we sin against our country whether we 
conquer or are conquered. For the victor’s gain is 
our country’s loss. Believe me when I insist that I 
can die more honourably than I can reign. For I 
do not see how my victory can be of so great 
advantage to the Romans as my offering up my life 
to secure peace and concord, and to prevent Italy 
from beholding such a day again.” 

XVI. So he spake, and after resisting firmly those 
who tried to oppose and dissuade him, he ordered 
his friends to depart, as well as the men of senatorial 
rank who were present; to those who were absent 
he sent the same command, and wrote to the cities 
urging them to escort the travellers on their way 
with honour and in safety. Then he sent for his 
nephew Cocceius, who was still a youth, and bade 
him be of good cheer and not fear Vitellius, whose 
mother and wife and children he had kept safe and 
cared for as though they were his own. He had 
desired, he said, to make him his son, but had put 
off the adoption, in order that the youth might share 
his power after he had prevailed, and not perish with 
him after he had failed. ‘And now, my boy,” he 
said, “this is my last charge to thee; do not alto- 
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gether forget, and do not too well remember, that 
thou hadst a Caesar for an uncle.” 

This done, after a little he heard tumult and 
shouting at his door. For as the men of senatorial 
rank were departing, the soldiers threatened to kill 
them if they did not remain, instead of forsaking 
their emperor. Once more, then, he went forth, 
since he feared for the men’s safety. He was no 
longer gentle and suppliant, however, but stern of 
countenance, and looking angrily round upon the 
most turbulent of the soldiers, he made them go 
away submissively and in fear. 

XVII. It was now evening, and being thirsty, he 
drank a little water. He had two swords, and after 
examining the blade of each for a long time, he 
laid one of them aside, but put the other under 
his arm, and then called his servants. ‘These he 
addressed kindly, and distributed money to them, 
-more to one and less to another, not as though 
lavish with what was no longer to be his, but with 
strict regard to moderation and the claims of merit. 
After sending the servants away, he betook himself 
to rest for the remainder of the night, and slept so 
soundly that his chamberlains heard his heavy breath- 
ing. Just before dawn he called a freedman with 
whom he had arranged for the departure of the 
senators, and bade him learn how they fared. And 
when he was told that all of them had what was 
needful for their journey, “ Go thou, then,” he said 
to the freedman, “and show thyself to the soldiers, 
unless thou wishest them to put thee to a miserable 
death for helping me to die.” Then, when the man 
had gone out, with both hands he held his sword 
upright beneath him, and fell upon it, giving but a 
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single groan as he felt the pang. The servants 
outside heard his groan and raised a wailing cry, and 
at once the whole camp and the city were filled 
with lamentation. The soldiers, with loud cries, 
burst in at the door, and then bewailed their 
emperor, full of anguish, and reviling themselves 
because they had not watched over him and pre- 
vented him from dying in their behalf. Not one of 
his followers went away, although the enemy were 
near, but after attiring the body and preparing a 
funeral pyre for it, they escorted it thither with 
military honours, and full of exultation were those 
who won the privilege of carrying the bier. Of the 
rest, some embraced the emperor’s body and kissed 
his wound, others grasped his hands, and others still 
made him their obeisance at a distance. There 
were some, too, who first put their torches to the 
pyre and then slew themselves, not, so far as could 
be known, because they were either indebted to 
the dead for favours, or fearful of punishment at 
the hands of the victor. Nay, it would seem 
that no king or tyrant was ever possessed by so 
dire and frenzied a passion for ruling as was that 
of these soldiers for being ruled and commanded 
by Otho; not even after his death did their yearn- 
ing for him leave them, uay, it abode with them 
until it finally changed into an incurable hatred for 
Vitellius. 

AVIII. Well, then, the rest of the story is now in 
place. They buried the remains of Otho, and made 
a tomb for them which neither by the great size of 
its mound nor by the boastfulness of its inscription 
could awaken jealousy. I saw it when I was at 
Brixillum. It is a modest memorial and the inscrip- 
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Xetpovas pend €XatTous Tov tov PBiov avTov 
Yeyoutay TOUS ematvobvTas Tov Oavator. Biocas 
yap ovdev ériecxéatepov Népwvos amréBavev evye- 
véaTepor. 

Oc dé TTPATLOTAL Tloddtwvos Tov éTépov TOV 
erapYov opvvety evOus els. cov OvirédXLov KErEV- 
TAVTOS edva xepawwov" Kat mv opevor TOY ouy- 
KANTLK@Y Evlouvs ETL mapetva TOUS pev addovs 
apnKay, Ovepyurip 5é ‘Povdeo mpaywara mapet- 
yov dpa tots oot eaves € él THY olxtay wa 
KATAKANODYTES adds Kal KEeAEVOVTES dpxev n 
mpeo Beveww UTép avTov. o 6é€ THY ye moviay 
HTTOMEVOY maparaBeiv, verenKoTor ™ pOTEpOV 
fa) OeAnoas, paviKxoy HyeEtTor mpeo Bevery dé T pos 
tous Leppavous bedims, ToAAa BeBidoGar mapa 
yoounyv um avtov Soxovyvtas, dade be ETépwy 
Oupav éxrod@v Totijcas éavtov. ws 6€ TovTO 
éeyvooar ol OTPATLOT aL, TOUS TE OPKOUS edéEavro 
Kat Tots Tepl tov Kexivav mpocébevto suyyvapuns 
TUYOVTES. 


' AndAeoe Bekker adopts Aalxoo:, the correction of 
Lobeck. 


OTHO xvii. 1-4 


tion on it, in translation, runs thus: “To the 
memory of Marcus Otho.” 

Otho died at the age of thirty-seven years, but he 
had ruled only three months, and when he was gone, 
those who applauded his death were no fewer or 
less illustrious than those who blamed his life. For 
though he lived no more decently than Nero, he 
died more nobly. 

As for his soldiers, when Pollio, their remaining 
prefect,! ordered them to swear allegiance at once 
to Vitellius, they were incensed; and when they 
learned that some of the senators were still there, 
they let all of them go except Verginius Rufus, 
and him they annoyed by going to his house in 
military array and inviting him again,? and even 
urging him, to assume the imperial power, or to go on 
an embassy in their behalf. But Verginius thought 
it would be madness for him to accept the imperial 
dignity now, when they were defeated, after refusing 
it before, when they were victorious, and as for 
goiug on an embassy to the Germans, he feared to 
do so, since they felt that he had often done them 
violence beyond all reason; and so he stole away 
unobserved by another door. When the soldiers 
learned of this, they consented to take the oaths, 
and joined the forces of Caecina, thus obtaining 
pardon. 


1 The other was Proculus, (vii. 4; sili. 1). 
2 See The Galba, vi. 3; x, 2 ff, 
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The Roman numerals refer to the volume, the Arabic to the page. Numbers 
marked off by semicolons belong to lemmata omitted for the sake of brevity. 

A name without a namber following two or more with numbers indicates 
uncertainty as to the identity of the person referred to. 

Bergk is used for Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci, 4th ed.; Kock for Kock, 
Comicorum <Atticorum Fragmenta; Nauck for Nauck, Zragicorum Graecorum 


Fragmenta, 2nd ed. 


ABANTES, Euboean tribe referred to 
by Homer and Archilochus, I. 10 
Abantidas, aimed at tyranny of 
Sicyon, XI. 4; slain, 6 

Abas, river where Pompey defeated 
Albanians, V. 208 

Aboeocritus, boeotarch defeated at 
Chaeroneia by Aetolians, x1. 34 

Abolus, river where Timoleon defeated 
Mamercus, VI. 340 

Abra, attendant of Pompeia, VII. 
152, 464 

Abriorix (Ambiorix) destroys army of 
Titurius and Cotta, vir. 500 

Abuletes, imprisoned by Alexander, 
VII. 414 

Abydos, scene of naval battle, Iv. 
73 

Academus, gave name to Academy, 
1.74 

Academy, near Athens, XI. 78; 
beautitied by Cimon, II. 446; 
ravaged by Sulla, Iv. 362. See 
also 1. 406 

Academy, new, rep. by Philo, Cleito- 
machus, Carneades, VII. 88, II. 606 

Academy, old, rep. by Antiochus of 
Ascalon, II. 606 ‘ 

Acamantis, tribe of Pericles, III. 6 

Acanthians, their treasury, Iv. 234, 
280 

Acarnania, overrun by Pericles, III. 
60; given to Pyrrhus, Ix. 360 


Acarnanians, defeated by Agesilaus, 
V.62; fight for Antigonus, XxX. 114 
Acastus, son of Pelias, eaten by worms, 
ly. 440 

Acca Larentia, wife of Faustulus, 1. 
100 

Acerrae, city north of Po, v. 446 

Acestodorus, quoted, II. 38 

Achaeans, helped by Agesilaus, V. 62; 
league against Philip, VII. 40; 
league joined by Sicyon, x1. 20; 
choose Aratus general, 34; alliance 
with Alexander, 38; joined by 
Corinth, 52; by Megara, Troezen, 
Epidaurus, 54, 58; joined by 
Cleonae, 64; ask aid of Sparta, 
X. 30; joined by Megalopolis, 
XI. 68; allied with Aetolians, 74; 
joined by Aegina, Hermione, 
Arcadia, 78; by Argos and Phlius, 
80; by Mantineia, 82; war with 
Sparta, X. 54, 58, 62, 80, 84, XI. 86, 
90; aided by Antigonus, x. 266; 
recover Argos, XI. 102; war with 
Aetolians, X. 126, XI. 108; Philo- 
poemen cavalry leader, xX. 272; 
invite Philip, xr. 108; defeat 
Machanidas, X. 280, 284; with 
Romans against Nabis, 292; against 
Philip, 334; exiles restored, I1. 326. 
See also X. 274, 314, 360, 370 

Achaeans, Phthiotic, 111. 56, v. 418, 
41ou, X. 350 
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Achaeans’ harbour, in Troad, 11. 506 

Achaicus, surname of Mummius, 
1X. 464 

Acharnae, Attic deme, II. 66, 252 

Acheloiis river, III. 60 

Achillas, has Pompey killed, Vv. 3165 
wars on Caesar, VII. 558; executed, 
Vv. 324 

Achilles, defeats Paris, I. 78; deified 
in Epeirus, IX. 346; slain by Paris, 
Iv. 452 

Achilles, 
1x. 350 

Achradina, strongest part of Syracuse, 
V. 484, VI. 62, 66, 76, etc. 

Acilius, friend of Brutus, VI. 176 

Acilius, soldier of Caesar, VII. 478 

Acilius, C., quoted, 1. 158; interprets 
Greek, I1. 370 

Acilius Glabrio, M’, defeats Antiochus, 
etc., II. 334, 340, IV. 364, X. 366 

Acontium, mountain in Greece, IV. 
380, 388 

Acrae, in Sicily, VI. 58 

Acrillae,in Sicily, v. 482 

Acrocorinthus, X. 82, 90, XI. 34, 36, 
54, 76, 102 

Acron, slain by Romulus, I. 134, 190, 
Vv. 454 

Acropolis of Athens, II. 28, 54, 416, 
446, 612, TI. 42, rx. 438 

Acrotatus (1), son of Cleomenes, 
father of Areus, x. 10 

Acrotatus (2), son of Areus, slain at 
Megalopolis, Ix. 434, x. 10 


rescues infant Pyrrhus, 


Acrurium, mountain in Phocis, VII. 
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Actaeon (1), Plataean hero, I1. 246 

Actaeon (2), torn to pieces by dogs, 
VIII. 2 

Actaeon (3), torn to pieces by lovers, 
VIII. 2 

Acte, joins Cleomenes, XI. 94; Deme- 
trius, Ix. 58 

Actium sea-fight, IX. 278, VI. 246; 
v.174 

Acuphis, made ruler by Alexander, 
VI. 390 

Ada, queen of Caria, VII. 286 

Adeimantus (1), Athenian archon, 
11.16 

Adeimantus (2), Athenian general at 
Aegospotami, IV. 106 

ata Dens support Tigranes, I. 652, 
e 58 
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Adiutrix, legion of Otho, x1. 302 

Admetus (1), loved by Apollo, 1. 
318 

Admetnus (2), king of Molossians, 
shelters Themistocles, II. 64 

Adonia festival, described, HI. 256, 
Iv. 48 

Adramyttium, 
VII. 90 

Adranum, saved by Timolcon, VI. 286. 
298 

Adranus, god honoured in Sicily, V1, 
286 

Adrasteia, mountain range, IT. 496 

Adrastus, helped by Theseus, I. 66, 
VII. 150 

Adria, Tuscan city, II. 128 

Adria, northern sea, 11. 128 

Adria, where Philistus wrote history, 
VI. 24 

Adria? garrisoned by Antigonus, XI. 
26 

Adrian, officer under Lucullus, I. 
520 

Adriatic sea, II. 198 

Adultery, unknown at Sparta, I. 252; 
Solon’s law, 466 

Aeacidae, II. 443; IX. 432 

Aeacides, father of Pyrrhus, IX. 58, 
346, 350 

Aeacus, described, I. 20, VII. 224; 
sanctuary at Aegina, 70 

Aeantid tribe, lost 52 at Plataea, 
I. 272 

Aedepsus hot springs, Iv. 408 

Aediles, two kinds, IX. 470; IV. 158 

Aedui, rebel against Caesar, VII. 506 

Aegae (1), little Aeolic citadel, I. 
70 

Aegae (2), garrisoned by Pyrrhus, 
IX. 432 

Aegean, made free sea by Cimon, 
II. 428 

Aegcid, Attic tribe, 111. 254, Iv. 56 

Aegeus, his history, I. 6, 24, 32, 44, 
196, 200 

Aegialia,littleisland, x. 118 

Aegias, banker of Sicyon, x1. 40 

ga te II. 44, IV. 252, vil. 2, 64, 
7 


home of Xenocles, 


Aeginetans, attacked by Athens, 
17.10; 46; 523 111. 84; expelled by 
Athenians, 98; 230; restored by 
Lysander, IV. 268; join Achaean 
league, XT. 78 
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Aegium, attached to Rome by Cato 
Major, Il. 336; X. 86; 106; XI. 84, 
96; 120 

Aegle, loved by Theseus, I. 40, 66 

Aegospotami, Lysander defeats 
Athenians, IV. 106, 254, 258, 
xI. 176 

Aegyptians, I. 318; months in vear, 
368; wheel, 356; revolt from 
Persia, II. 84; send grain to A.hens, 
I. 108 

Aelia, wife of Sulla, IV. 344 

Aelii, their poverty, VI. 366, 432 

Aelius, Sextus, consul with Flamini- 
nus, X. 324 

Aelius Tubero, married Aemilius 
Paulus’ daughter, VI. 366, 426, 432 

Aemilia (1), mother of Romulus by 
Mars, I. 92 

Aemilia (2), wife of Scipio Magnus, 
VI. 358 

Aemilia (3), wife of Glabrio, then of 
Pompey, IV. 432, v. 134 

Aemilii, patrician family, I. 334, 
VI. 358 

Aemilius, common crier, VI. 454 

Aemilius, M., elected consul, I1. 206 

Aemilius Lepidus, M., stone bridge 
over Tiber, I. 338; VI. 454 

Aemilius Papus, Q., consul with 
Fabricius, rx. 410 

Aemilius Paulus, Lucius (1), death at 
Cannae, III. 158 f., VI. 358 

Aemilius Paulus, Lucius (2), son of 
preceding, VI. 358; aedile, augur, 
360; warin Spain, 362; divorces 
Papiria, children, 364; subdues 
Ligurians, 366; general against 
Perseus, 378; victory at Pydna, 
400 f.; triumph, 440; two sons 
die, 446; address to people, 448; 
censor, 454; death, 456 

Aemilius Scaurus, see “‘ Scaurus.”’ 

Aeunaria, island near Minturnae, IX. 
566, 574 

Aeneas, father of Romulus and 
Aemilia, husband of Roma, I. 92; 
descendants ruled in Alba, 96; 
brought Palladium and Samo- 
thracian images to Italy, II. 144; 
founded Lavinium, IV. 188 

Aenus, Thracian city, VIII. 258 

Aeolia, Nicogenes its wealthiest man, 
II. 70 

Aeolian, spoken in Phocis, II. 408 


Aequians, defeated by Postumius 
Tiburtus, II. 96; war on Rome, 
176, 182; IV. 216 

Aéropus (1), Macedonian, Ix. 46 

Aéropus (2), friend of Pyrrhus, Ix. 
368 

Aeschines (1), of Lamptrae, plotted 
with Persians, II. 252 

Aeschines (2), the Socratic, quoted, 
II, 292, 117. 68, 92 

Aeschines (3), orator, I. 430, VII. 8, 
20, 30, 38, 52, 58 

Aeschylus (1), kinsman of Timoleon, 
VI. 270 

Aeschylus (2), Argive, XI. 56 

Aeschylus (3), defeated by Sophocles 
diedin Sicily, 11. 430; vir. 242 

Eleusinians, cited, I. 68 

Persians (341-3), II. 40 

Prometheus Toosed (Nauck 68), 
v. 116 

Seven against Thebes (395 f, and 
435), I. 4 (592 f.), II. 220 

Suppliants (226), I. 116 

— (Bergk, II.‘ 242), vir. 214 

—(Nauck, 107), 1x. 84 

Aesculapius, friend of Sophocles, 
Weeeu temple in Epidaurus, Y. 

Aesion, on Attic orators, VII. 26 

Aeson, Macedonian river near Pydna, 
VI. 396 

Aesop, talk with Solon, I. 482; 
fables, TI. 418, XI. 70, 88; V. 
428 

Aesop, tragedian imitated by Cicero 
VII. 94 

Aesuvian meadow, battle between 
Tarquin and Romans, I. 522 

Aethiopians, attacked by Perseus, 
Ir. 410 

Aethra, Theseus’ mother, I. 8, 12, 16; 
carried off by Hector, etc., 78 

Aetolians, defeat Athenians, III. 226; 
destroy city of Oeniadae, alliance 
with Antipater, VII. 366, XI. 8; 
defeat Boeotians at Chaeroneia, 343 
driven from Pellene by Aratus, 70, 
X. 32; allied with Achaeans, XI. 74; 
invade Laconia, X. 88; war with 
Demetrius, IX. 100: conquered, 
364, XI. 94; war with Achaeans, 
X. 126; defeat Aratus at Caphyvae, 
XI. 108; support Romans, xX. 334, 
338; at Cynoscephalae, 344; oppose 
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Flamininus, 346 f,; join Antiochus, 
362, 11. 340; kill Nabis, X. 296; 
attacked by Acilius Glabrio and 
Philip, 364 

Aerés, title of tytants, II. 228, 
Ix. 370 

Afranius, Pompey’s legate in Spain, 
VIII. 52; held Armenia, Vv. 204; 
defeats Parthians, 208; subdues 
Arabians about Amanus, 216; 
consul, 228; defeated by Caesar, 
in Spain, 290, VII. 530, 542; Vv. 286; 
defeated at Thapsus, VII. 566 

Africa, governed by Sextilius, IX. 576; 
secured for Sulla by Pompey, V. 140; 
province of Pompey, VII. 512; of 
Cassius, VI. 168 

African war, II. 310 

‘* Africanus,’’ Scipio’s surname, IX. 
464 

Agamemnon, sacrificed daughter, Vv. 
14; ten years taking Troy, III. 82; 
Vio V1 2 

Agariste, Pericles’ mother, III. 6 

Agatharcus, with Zeuxis, III. 40; with 
Alcibiades, IV. 42 

Agathocleia, Ptolemy’s mistress, X. 
124 


Agathocles, of Syracuse, gives 
daughter Lanassa to Pyrrhus, 
captures Corcyra, IX. 368; nearly 


takes Carthage, 388; 60; 386 

Agathocles, Lysimachus’ son, IX. 76; 
war on Demetrius, 116 f. 

Agave, in ‘* Bacchae”” of Euripides, 
III. 420 

Age, golden, II. 436 

Ager Romanus, divided up by Numa, 
I. 362 

Agesias, of Acharnae, II. 252 

Agesilaiis, Archidamus’ son, lineage 
and character, V. 2, 36, 50, 64, 70, 
I. 298, VI. 344, VIII. 152, xX. 8; 
king with Lysander’s help, Vv. 6, 
IV. 292; war on Persia, Vv. 12 f., 
Il, 464, IV. 296 f., XI. 174; defeats 
Tissaphernes, V. 24, XI. 174; 
given control of navy, V. 26; 
alliance with Cotys, 283 sets cities 
in order, plans attack on Susa and 
Ecbatana, recalled, 38, 416; defeats 
Trallians, 42; invades Boeotia, 
Coroneia battle, 44f., suppresses 
Lysander’s speech, 54, IV. 318; 
attacks Corinth and Argos, V. 56; 
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seizes Heracum, 58; defeats Acarna- 
nians, 62; approves seizure of 
Cadmeia, 66; invades Boeotia, 
criticized, 72, 374, 1. 244; declares 
war on Thebes, Leuctra, V. 78; 
XI. 178; declines battle with 
Epaminondas, V. 86; refuses peace 
with Thebans, 94; goes to Egypt, 
100; deserts Tachos for Nectana- 
big, 106; death, 112 
Sayings: I. 268, Vv. 583 Iv. 300, 

Vv. 20; 32; 44; 64; 72; 104; 106; 
110; XI. 174; 178 

Agesilatis, supports Agis, X. 14 20; 
spoils Agis’ plans by avarice, 30, 
34; saved by son Hippomedon, 
36 

Agesipolis, Pausanias’ son, succeeded 
by Cleombrotus, V. 66, xX. 8; 
befriended by Agesilatis, V. 54; 
saves Epaminondas and Pelopidas 
at Mantineia, 350 

Agesipolis, Cleombrotus’ son, short 
reign, X. 8 

Agesistrata, Agis' mother, xX. 10; 
supports son in reforms, 16; 42; 
death, 46 

Agiadae, royal line of Sparta, Iv. 302, 
318, X. 8 

Agias, wth younger Aristomachus 
seizes Argos, XT. 66 

Agiatis, Gylippus’ daughter, Agis’ 
wife, then Cleomenes’, xX. 650; 
death, 98 

Agis (1), son of Archidamus and 
Lampido, brother of Agesilatis and 
king of Sparta, I. 296, Vv. 2; wife 
Timaea corrupted by Alcibiades, 4, 
8, Iv. 64; plots against Alcibiades, 
66; from Deceleia besieges Athens, 
252, 268; fined for omitting sacri- 
fice, I. 238; gold and silver subvert 
Lycurgus’ laws, 296, X. 12; when 
dying acknowledges Leotychides as 
his son, IV. 292, V. 6 

Agis (2), son of Archidamus IIL, slain 
by Antipater at Megalopolis, v. 40, 
Vil. 58, x. 8 

Agis (3), son of Eudamidas, 5th from 
Agesilatis, V. 112, X. 8; character, 
10; seeks to restore Lycurgus’ 
constitution, 14f.; got ‘‘rhetra’’ 
before senate, 16 ; ‘‘rhetra” rejected, 
24; supplants ephors by others, 
28; ruined by Agesilaiis, 30, 34; 
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aids Achaeans against Aetolians, 
30, XI. 70; slain by Leonidas, v. 
112, X. 42 f.; saying, 46 

Agis, sayings, I. 264, 268 

Agnus, Attic deme, L 26 

Agrarian law of Licinius Stolo, I. 194 

Agraule, Attic deme, I. 62, Iv. 60 

Agraulus, young warriors’ oath in 
sanctuary of, IV. 38 

Agriculture of Cato Major, Il. 366, 
378, 390 

Agrigentum, supports Dion, VI. 56; 
Neapolis in its territory, 102; 
repeopled after Timoleon pacified 
Sicily, 344; Ix. 416 

Agrippa, M., Octavius’ friend, IX. 214; 
Cassius’ prosecutor, VI. 184; at 
Actium, Ix. 284 f.; married Marcel- 
lus and Octavia’s daughter, then 
Octavius’, 330 

Agrippa Menenius, speech to plebs on 
Mons Sacer, IV. 130 

Agrippina the Younger, had son 
Lucius by Ahenobarbus, married 
Claudius Caesar, Ix. 332; mother 
of Nero, XI. 234 

Agylaeus, Spartan ephor, X. 66 

“ Agoge,”’ defined, V. 2, X. 72 

Ahala, Servilius, slew Spurius Maelius, 
VI. 126 

Ahenobarbus, origin of name, VI. 420 

Ahenobarbus, Cn. Domitius (1), 
invaded Africa, Vv. 136; slain at 
Utica by Pompey, 140 

Ahenobarbus, Cn. Domitius (2), with 
Antony against Parthians, Ix. 230; 
264; deserts to Octavius and dies, 
280 

Ahenobarbus, Cn. Domitius (3), 
married Agrippina, had son L. 
Domitius, IX. 332. 

Ahenobarbus, L. Domitius (1), pro- 
consul of Hither Spain, slain by 
Sestorius’ quaestor, VIII. 30 

Ahenobarbus, L. Domitius (2), married 
Porcia, sues for consulship, M1. 358, 
426, V. 250, VOI. 332; yields 
Corfinium to Caesar, VO. 526; in 
Pompey’s camp, Y. 290, 334, Vil. 
178, 544; led Pompcy’s left at 
Pharsalus, V. 294, VI. 548 

Ahenobarbus, L. Domitius (3), married 
Antony and Octavia’s daughter, Ix. 
332 

Ahenobarbus, L. Domitius (4), son 


of Cn. D. Ahenobarbus and Agrip 
pina, adopted by Claudius, became 
Emperor Nero, Ix. 332 

Aias, Periboea’s son, I. 66; Eurysaces 
and Philaeus’ father, 426, Iv. 2 

Aidoneus, king of Molossians, had 
wife Persephone, daughter Cora, 
dog Cerberus, slew  Peirithoiis, 
imprisoned Theseus, I. 72, 80 

Aigialia, see ‘* Aegialia.”’ 

Aigikoreis, original Attic tribe, why 
so called, I. 468 

Aigle, see ‘‘ Aegle.”’ 

Atyds €dos, see ** Goat’s Marsh "’ 

Aii Locutii ara, erected by Camillus, 
11. 168 

ee Cyprian city renamed Soli, I. 
4G 


Ajax, see ‘‘ Aias.”’ 

"Axeots, possibly related to “ancile,”’ 
I. 352 

Alaleomenius, Boeotian for Maimac- 
terion, II. 278 

Alba, ruled by Aeneas’ descendants, 
I. 96; 112; Romtilus king on death 
of Numitor, 172; 11.130; VII. 582 

Alban Brin its overflow a prodigy, 
II..9 

Alban mount, V. 494 

Alban villa, Pompey’s, Vv. 254, 324, 
VII. 160 

Albanians, adjoin Iberians in Cau- 
casus, II. 554, V. 204; crushed by 
Pompey, 206f., 230; conquered 
by Canidius, Ix. 214 

Albinius, Lucius, helps Vestals in 
flight, II. 144 

Albinus, Postumius, wrote history in 
Greek, II. 336 

Albinus, legate slain by Sulla’s 
soldiers, IV. 342 

Alcaeus, wrote epigram on defeat of 
Philip at Cynoscephalae, xX, 344 

Aleaeus of Sardis, poisoned by 
Mithridates, Vv. 212 

Alcander, blinded Lycurgus in one 
eye, pardoned by him, I. 234 

Alcetas, Tharrhypas’ son, Arybas’ 
father, IX. 346 

Alcetas, gets letter from Alexander 
the Great, VII. 582; refuses to serve 
under Eumenes, VIII. 90; wants 
chief command under Eumenes, 102 

Alcibiades, his family, guardians, 
tutor; ete., “1. 206;-1V. 2. ix. 296; 
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character, III. 236, 246, Iv. 4f., 38, 
62, VIII. 150, an orator, III. 62, 
1V. 24; favourite of Socrates, 8f., 183 
of Timon, 42, 1x. 296: fought at 
Potidaea, at Delium, Iv. 18; 
married Hipparete, 20; victorious 
in charlot races, 24, VII. 2; 
enters public life, IV. 22, 28; with 
Nicias effects ostracism of Hyper- 
bolus, II. 232, Il. 246, IV. 30; 
upsets Peace of Nicias, HI. 242, 
Iv. 32; made general, allies Argos, 
Mantinea, and Elis with Athens, 
{II, 244, Iv. 36; urges Sicilian 
expedition, WI. 250, Iv. 443 
general with Nicias and Lamachus 
for Sicilian expedition, III. 252, 
IV. 46; accused of mutilating the 
Hermae, IV. 48, 60; sails, takes 
Rhegium, plans campaign, recalled, 
III. 258, IV. 52, 58; saves Messana 


from Athenians, escapes at Thurii, 


58; flees to Sparta, 60; urges 
sending Gylippus to Sicily and 
fortifying Deceleia, 62; corrupts 
Agis’ wife, Timaea, 64, Vv. 4; 
flees to Tissaphernes, IV. 66, V. 6; 
advises him in conduct of war, 
IV. 68, 240; opposed by Phrynichus, 
70; made general by army at 
Samos, 74; recalled from exile, 
makes great change in situation, 
wins naval battle off Abydos, 78, 
238; imprisoned by Tissaphernes, 
escapes, 30; captures Cyzicus, 82; 
defeats Pharnabazus, takes Selym- 
bria, 86; takes Byzantium, 90; 
returns to Athens, 92; attacks 
Andros, leaves Antiochus over feet 
at Samos, 102, 242; fieet defcated 
by Lysander, 104; "deposed, warns 
Athenian generals at Aegospotami, 
106, 256; flees to Bithynia, 108; 
then to ‘Pharnabazus in ‘Phrygia, 
110; slain, 114; statue in forum 
at Rome, 1. 336. See also It. 296 ; 
IIT. 106 
Sayings: Iv. 6, 14, 16, 22, 34, 38, 
58, 60 
Alcidamas, his rhetorical system 
obtained by Demosthenes according 
to Ctesibius, VII. 12. 
Alecimenes, Achaecan noble, with 
Dion’s expedition against Syracuse, 
1. 48 
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Alcimus, the Epeirot, sturdiest man 
under Demetrius, slain at Rhodes, 
Ix. 50 

Alcimus, place near Piraeus, II. 88 

Alcmaeon, Amphiaraiis’ son, re- 
sembled Orontes, the Persian, XI. 8 

Alemaeon, Megacles’ father, I. 486; 
led Amphictyons in defence of 
Delphi, 430 

Alcmaeon, Leobotes’ father, II. 62; 
denounced Themistocles, 292 

Alcmaeonidae, Athenian family, I. 492 

Alcman, lIvric poet, Helots forbidden 
to sing his songs, I. 290; eaten of 
worms, IV. 440; Fragment 35 
(Bergk 111. 51) quoted, 1. 272 

Alcmene, Lysidice’s daughter, Pelop’s 
granddaughter, Heracles’ mother, 
I. 16; body disappeared like 
Romulus’, 180; her monument at 
Haliartus near Rhadamanthus’ 
tomb, Iv. 312 

Alcmeon, see ** Alemaeon.”’ 

Alcyoneus, son of Antigonus, IX. 458 f. 

Alea, name of Rhadamanthus’ tomb 
at Haliartus, Iv. 312 

Alesia, Gallic city taken by Caesar, 
VII. 506 

Alexander (1), see ‘‘ Paris.” 

Alexander (2) the Macedonian, warned 
Aristides of Mardonius’ plan, 11. 
256; 448 

Alexander (3), king of Macedonia, at 
war with Ptolemy, Vv. 404; slain by 
him, 406 

Alexander (4), soldier of Alexander 
the Great, VII. 390 

Alexander (5), son of Alexander the 
Great and Roxana, engaged to 
Deidameia, IX. 354 

Alexander (6), son of Polysperchon, 
married Cratesipolis, Ix. 22; 
approaches Athens with army, 
VIII, 220 

Alexander (7), son of Cassander, 
expelled by his brother Antipater, 
asks help of Demetrius and Pyrrhus, 
IX. 86; given Antipater’s land by 
Pyrrhus, 360; slain by Demetrius, 
90, 340, 362 

Alexander (8), son of Demetrius and 
Deidameia, lived and died in Egypt, 
IX. 134 

Alexander (9), son of Pyrrhus and 
Lanassa, IX. 370 
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Alexander (10), tyrant of Corinth, 
made alliance with Achaeans, XI. 
38; poisoned by Antigonus, 36 

Alexander (11), led Thracians at 
Pydna, vi. 400 

Alexander (12), 3rd son of Perseus, 
his fate, VI. 452 

Alexander (13), Polyhistor (?) taught 
Crassus philosophy of Aristotle, 
III. 320 

Alexander (14), Strabo’s freedman, 
stole public property, V. 122 

Alexander (15), son of Antony and 
Cleopatra, IX. 218; given Armenia, 
Media, and Parthia, 262 

Alexander of Antioch, with Antony 
against Parthians, IX. 244, 248 

Alexander the Great, lineage, VII. 224; 
birth, 228; appearance, Vv. 118, 
VII. 230; character, 232, 242, 284 f., 
338 f., IX. 152; teachers, VII. 236, 
240, 286, 296; as regent subdued 
Maedi, fought at Chaeroneia, 244; 
quarrel with father, 246; at 20 
becomes king, 250; defeats Syrmus, 


king of Triballi, 252; defeats 
Thebans, 54, 254, VIII. 180f., 
IX. 140f.; by Greeks chosen 


leader against Persians, VII. 258; 
strength of his army, 260; battle of 
Granicus, II. 138, VII. 262 f.; 
storms Halicarnassus and Miletus, 
268; subdues Pisidia, Phrygia, 
Paphlagonia, Cappadocia, cuts 
Gordian knot, 272; treated for 
illness by Philip the Acarnanian, 
276; defeats Dareius at Issus 
278 1.; takes Tyre, 292; takes Gaza, 
296; founds Alexandria, visits 
Temple of Ammon, 300f.; holds 
contests of dithyrambic choruses 
and tragedies, 308; rejects Dareius’ 
peace proposals, 310; defeats 
Dareius at Arbela, 316f.;  pro- 
claimed king of Asia, 326; traverses 
Babylonia, 328; takes Susa, 332; 
ravages Persis, hears Dareius is 
captured, sends Thessalians home, 
348; takes Dareius’ camp, 350; 
invades Hyrcania, V. 206, VII. 352; 
invades Parthia, assumes barbaric 
dress, 354; routs Scythians, 356; 
attempts to mix Macedonians and 
barbarians, marries Roxana, 358; 
plotted against by Philotas and 


others, 362f.; murders Cleitus. 
868 f.; prepares to invade India, 
VI. 384, VII. 384; exchanges gifts 
with Taxiles the Indian, massacres 
Indian mercenaries, 390; conquers 
Porus, 394f.; founds Bucephalia, 
398; his men refuse to cross Ganges, 
400; severely wounded in attacking 
Malli, 402; pardons captured 
gymnosophists, 404f.; reaching 
ocean orders Nearchus to return by 
sea with fleet, reaches Gedrosia, 
410, VII. 80; punishes erring 
subordinates, VII. 414; reaches 
Persia, 416; marries Stateira, 418; 
reaches Ecbatana in Media where 
Hephaestion dies, Vv. 428, VII. 424; 
reaches Babylon, 426; dies of fever, 
66, 432 
See also 11. 248, V. 38, 232, VI. 
$72, 384, Vu. 48, 58, 60, VIII. 80, 
86, 182, 184, 190, IX. 58, 64, 333, 
X, 264, 382 
Sayings: V. 40; VII. 232; 234; 

236; 240; 246; 250; 252; 256, VIII. 
184; VII. 258; 260; 262; 268; 280; 
282; 284; 286; 288; 298; 306; 310; 
820; 334; 338; 340; 342; 346; 350; 
370; 372; 378; 388 f.; 392; 394; 
406; 426; 430 

Alexander of Macedon, quoted, I. 12 

Alexander of Myndus, quoted, Ix. 
506 

Alexander of Pherae, humbled by 
Pelopidas, v. 402f.; takes Pelo- 
pidas prisoner, induced by Epami- 
nondas to surrender him, 406; 412; 
renews his oppressions, 418; 420; 
defeated at Pharsalus by Pelopidas, 
422; slain at instigation of wife, 
430f.; ruled Thessaly 10 months, 
called tragedy-tyrant by Dionysius, 
XI, 208 

Alexandria, founded, VII. 2983; great 
library destroyed, 560; VIII. 320; 
xX. 122 

Alexandrians, worship Cleomenes after 
his death, x. 140; liked Antony, 
IX. 202 

Alexandropolis, city repeopled and 
renamed by Alexander, VII. 244 

Alexas, the Laodicean, most influential 
Greek with Antony, executed by 
Octavius, IX. 302 

Alexas the Syrian ,IX. 288 
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Alexicrates, chief cup-bearer to 
Pyrrhus, IX. 358 

Alexippus, physician, cured Peucestas 
of illness, VII. 346 

Aliens at Athens, II. 2, Iv. 12 

Allia, river flowing into Tiber, II. 136 

Allia, battle of, 1. 348, 11.134 f. 

Alliance, see ‘* Treaty.’’ 

Allies, Athenian, continue to pay 
assessments but stop military 
service, II. 436. See also ‘* Hel- 
lenes"? and “Delos, Confederacy 
of? 

Allobroges, their part in conspiracy 
of Oatiline, VIT. 124 

Alopece, deme of Lysander, II. 86; 
of Aristides, 210; of Thucydides, 
III, 32 

Alopecus, hill near Haliartus, IV. 318 

Alphabet, that used after Eucleides, 
II, 212 

Alps, 11. 126; northern boundary of 
Tuscany, 128; VI. 366 

Alsaea, city seized by Cleomenes, X. 64 

Alveus, Sciron’s son, slain at 
Aphidnae, I. 76 

Alycus, place in Megara, I. 76 

Amantius, disgraces Caesar by greed, 
VII. 562 

Amanus, mountain in Cilicia, Vy. 216, 
VII. 174, Ix. 122, 124 

Amarsyas, father of Phereclus, I. 34 

Amathusians, I. 42 

Amazoneum, place at Athens, place 
in Chalcis, I, 62 

Amazons, war with Theseus, I. 58, 60, 
62, 64, 190; attacked by Heracles, 
11,544; their queen Visits Alexander, 
VII. 356; habits and country, V. 208 

Ambiorix, see ‘* Abriorix.”’ 

Ambracia, Il]. 57; given Pyrrhus by 
Alexander, IX. 360; 368 

Ambrones, ancestral name of Ligur- 
jans, IX. 614; defeated Manlius 
and Caepio, defeated by Romans 
at Aquae Sextiae, 512 f. 

Ambustus, Q. Fabius, one of three 
sent to consult oracle at Delphi re 
Alban lake, II. 102; though 
ambassador, fights Gauls, I. 348, 
11.1323; appointed military tribune, 
134 

Ameinias, the Deceleian, slays 
Ariamnes, Xerxes’ brother, I. 42; 
rivals Aristides at Plataea, 388 
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Ameinias, the Phocian, Antigonus’ 
general, enters Sparta, IX. 444 

Ameria, Italian city, Ix. 508 

Amestris, Artaxerxes’ 
married to father, XI. 192 

Amfidius, Tullus, of Antium, plans 
with Coriolanus war on Rome, IV, 
170 f.; quoted, 172; advises 
Volscians to summon Corlolanus, 
182; becomes jealous, 1923; causes 
Coriolanus’' death, 214; slain by 
Romans, 218 

Amisus, rich city founded by Athens, 
11, 510, 530; besieged, 514; sacked 
by Lucullus, 526; restored by him, 
530; Vv. 212; 292 

Ammon, son of Zeus and Pasiphaé, 
XI. 20; If, 462; 111. 254, 260; his 
temple in Africa, IV. 288; 304; VII. 
228; consulted by Alexander, 304; 
424 

Ammonius, philosopher, taught Plu- 
tarch and his friend Themistocles, 
II. 90 

Amnaeus, Roman senator, VIII. 280 

Amoebus, singer, XI. 38 

Amompharetus (1), one of five 
Spartan umpires re Salamis, 1. 428 

Amompharetus (2), Spartan at Plataea, 
II, 264 

Oe Athenian naval defeat off, 
IX. 2 

Amphares, compasses death of Agis, 
his mother, and grandmother, X. 40, 
46, 48 


daughter, 


Amphiaraiis, father of Alcmaeon, 
XI. 8; 11.2203 his oracle, 270 
Amphicrates, rhetorician, died at 


court of Tigranes, II. 540 

Amphictyons, persuaded by Solon, 
wage war on Cirrha, I. 428; urged 
by Sparta to exclude cities that did 
not fight against Persia, II. 56; 336: 
426; IV. 362 


Amphilochia, given Pyrrhus’ by 
Alexander, IX. 360 
Amphipolis, won by Athenians, II. 


426; Cleon and Brasidas fal) in 
battle there, III. 236; 242; Vv. 308; 
VI. 416; 418 

Amphissa, Philip successful there, 
VIL..42% 1X. 198 

Amphitheus, bribed by Persian money, 
IV. 308 

Amphitrope, Diophantus’ deme, II. 294 
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ser uae Alcmene’s husband, Iv. 
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Amulius, descendant of Aeneas, dis- 
possesses his brother Numitor, 
exposes Ilia’s children, I. 96; father 
of Ilia’s twins, 98, 102; slain by 
Romulus and Remus, 112, 158, 188 

Amycla, Alcibiades’ Spartan nurse, 
I. 256, IV. 2 

Amyclas, father of Daphne according 
to Phylarchus, xX. 20 

Amyntas, Macedonian, sent by Philip 
on embassy to Thebes, VII. 42; in 
exile advises Dareius not to attack 
Alexander in narrow passes, 278 

Amyntas, King of Lycaonia and 
Galatia, sends army to Antony, 
IX. 276; deserts to Octavius, 280 

Anacharsis, meeting with Solon, bon 
mot, 1. 414 

Anacreon of Teos, poet, III. 4, 78 

Anaitis, name of Artemis of Ecbatana, 
XI. 192 

“Avaxes, derived from avacyeas, I. 352 

"Avaxres, Why kings so called, I. 78 

Anaphlystus, Euthippus’ deme, IT. 458 

Anapus, river in Sicily, VI. 58, 312 

"Avaoxeaots, possibly related to 
** ancile.’’ 

Anaxagoras of Clazomene, teacher of 
Themistocles, 11.6; his philosophy, 
influence on Pericles, ITI. 10, 14, 16, 
290, IV. 262; III. 20; 52; attacked 
by Diopeithes’ bill, 92; saved from 
imprisonment by Pericles, 290; 
saying, 54 

Anaxandrides, Delphian, quoted, Iv. 
280 

Anaxarchus, sophist, Alexander’s 
friend, VII. 244, 306, 374 

Anaxenor, lute-player with Antony, 
IX. 186 

Anaxidamus, of Chaeroneia, 
Sulla, Iv. 382, 390 

Anaxilas, one of five Spartan umpires 
re Salamis, I. 428 

Anaxilatlis, of Byzantium, tried at 
Sparta for surrendering city and 
acquitted, IV. 90 

Anaximenes, orator, says funeral 
orations began with Solon, I. 526, 
VII. 70 

Anaxo, carried off by Theseus, I. 66, 
196 


helps 


Anazarbus, see ‘‘ Quinda.”’ 


Ancharia, Octavia’s mother, rx. 206 

Ancharius, of senatorial rank, slain 
by Marius’ men, Ix. 584 

Ancilia, story of, I. 350 f. 

Ancus Martius, Numa’s grandson, 
completed wooden bridge over 
Tiber, I. 338; Iv. 118 

Andocides, orator, II. 88; suspected 
of mutilating Hermae and im- 
prisoned, III. 254, Iv. 54 f. 

gallon, Cretan name for oveotra, 
I. 236 

Andrians, reply to Themistocles 
asking money, II. 56 

Androcleides (1), accused of being 
bribed by Persia to oppose Spartans, 
IV. 308; outlawed from Thebes, 
slain through Leontidas, Vv. 350 f. 

Androcleides (2), helps rescue infant 
Pyrrhus, 1X. 348 


Androcleides, records saying of 
Lysander, 1V. 250 
Androcleion, helps rescue infant 


Pyrrhus, IX. 348 

Androcles, opponent of Alcibiades, 
IV. 48 

Androcottus, subdued all India, vi. 
400; his opinion of Alexander, 402 

Androcrates, Plataean hero, his shrine, 
II. 246 f. 

Androcydes of Cyzicus, painter, V. 400 

Androgeos, Minos’ son, his murder 
led to invasion of Attica, 1. 28 f., 190 

Andromache, character in ‘ Trojan 
Women ”’ of Euripides, v. 414 

Andromache, Dion’s sister, murdered 
by Hicetas, VI. 120 

Andromachus (1), Timaeus’ father, 
welcomes Timoleon’s expedition, 
VI. 284 

Andromachus (2), betrays Romans to 
Parthians, 111. 406 

Andron of Halicarnassus, cited, 1. 56 

Andronicus, the Rhodian, published 
copies of works in Apellicon’s 
library, Iv. 406 

Andros, given 250 settlers by Pericles, 
III. 34; people defeated by 
Alcibiades, Iv. 102 

Androtion, re Solon’s seisachtheia, I. 
442; speech against by Demos- 
thenes, VII. 36 

Anecdotes, I. 262, 264, 268, 270, 276, 
280, 290, 392, 412, 420, 11. 232, 
V. 340, VII. 76, 90 
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’Avexadey, used for dyw by Athenians, 
I. 78; possibly related to ‘‘ ancile,”’ 
352 

Avexas, used for ayw by Athenians, 
I. 78 

Angelus, helps rescue infant Pyrrhus, 
1X. 348 

Anicius, L., captures Genthius, king 
of Illyrians, with wife and children, 
VI. 386 

Anienus, ordered by Caesar to cut 
through isthmus of Corinth, VII. 
578 

Animals, examples of Greek kindness 
to, If, 316, 111. 2, Tv..22, 24, V. 144; 
148, 388, VII. 396 

Anio river, 1.558; plebs seceded to it, 
IV. 128; battle of, 11. 198 f. 

Annalius, L., senator, struck by 
Crassus, IIT. 426 

Annius, C., sent to Spain by Sulla, 
worsts Sertorius, VIII. 18 

Annius, T., defeats Ti. Gracchus in 
public debaie, X. 178 

Annius, soldier of Marius, slays M. 
Antonius, IX. 588 

Annius Gallus, see ‘‘ Gallus, Annius.”’ 

Antaeus, killed by Hercules, I. 22; 
buried in city of Tingis, VIII. 24 

Antagoras, the Chian, offends Pausan- 
ias, joins Athenians, II. 284 

Antalcidas, Spartan, Leon’s son, sent 
to Tiribazus re peace, Vv. 62; 
peace of, dictated by Artaxerxes, 
its terms, XI. 176; V. 416, XI. 178 
Vv. 86; starved to death, x1.178 

Sayings: I. 244, V. 72, 374; 86 

Antemnae, its people conquered by 
Romulus and transferred to Rome, 
1.138; yields to Sulla, Iv. 422 

Antenor, Epicharmus’ treatise dedi- 
cated to him, I. 334 

Anthedon, Hoeotian city destroyed 
by Sulla, rv. 408 

Anthemion, Anytus’ father, IV. 12, 150 

Anthemocritus, Athenian herald, III. 
86 

Anthesterion, IV. 372, 1x. 60 f. 

Antho, Amulia’s daughter, intercedes 
for llia, I. 96 

Antias, Valerius, re Sabine girls 
seized by Romans, I. 130; re books 
put in Numa’s coffin, 380; version 
of aaa about L. Flamininus, 
x. 
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Antiates, most warlike of Volscians, 
1V.136. See atso ‘* Antium.”’ 

‘* Anticato,”’ writen by Caesar, VII. 
568 

Anticleides, re queen of Amazons, 
VII. 356 

Anticrates, Spartan, slew Epaminon- 
das, V. 98 

Anticyra, granary for Antony, IX. 
294 

Anticyra, prostitute of Demetrius, 
Ix. 54 

Antigenes the One-eyed, punished 
by Alexander, VII. 420; leader of 
Silver-shields, envies Eumenes, VIII. 
116; with Teutamus plots against 
Eumenes, 126 

Antigenes, says queen of Amazons 
came tosee Alexander, VII. 356 

Antigenidas, re flute-playing, 1x. 4 

Antigone of Pydna, reports Philotas’ 
words to Alexander, VII. 362 

Antigone, Berenice’s daughter by 
Philip, married to Pyrrhus, IX. 
356, 358; had son Ptolemy, 360, 
368 

Antigoneia, new name given Man- 
tineia, XI. 106 

** Antigonids,’’ name of bowls, Vi. 442 

Antigonis, new tribe at Athens in 
honour of Antigonus, IX. 26 

Antigonus the One-eyed, general and 
successor of Alexander, his children, 
his career, VI. 372, VIII. 4, 1X. 6, 8, 
332, 334; vill. 84; with Antipater 
to conduct war against Eumenes, 
102; defeats Eumenes at Orcynii, 
104; 108; aspires to supreme power, 
114; 120;122 ; defeated by Eumenes, 
130; decides to execute Eumenes, 
134; punishes Eumenes’ betrayers, 
136; Ix. 10; sends son Demetrius 
against Ptolemy, 12; 16; frees 
Athens, 18; 24; asks Demetrius to 
fight Ptolemy for Cyprus, 34; wins 
Cyprus, 40; when 80 years old 
attacks Ptolemy unsuccessfully, 
42; defeated by league of other 
kings and slain, 66, VIII. 210; his 
royal line brought to end by 
Aemilius Paulus, Vr. 460 

Sayings: 1. 140, v. 340, 342, 

VIII. 108, 1X. 40, 366 

Antigonus Doson, made regent, then 
king by Macedonians, Iv. 142, YI. 
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372; crosses Geraneia with large 
force, X. 92; garrisons Corinth, 
X. 96, XI. 88, 98, 100, 102; takes 
Tegea by siege and_ surprises 
Orchomenos and Mantineia, x. 100, 


XI. 104; advances to Argos, X. 
106f.; defeats Cleomenes at 
Sellasia, 112f., 266f.; offered 


Philopoemen command, 270; 274; 
takes Sparta, restores laws and 
constitution, returns to Macedonia 
and dies, 118; XI. 106 

Antigonus Gonatas, Demetrius’ son, 
had a con Demetrius, VI. 372; IX. 
134; defeats Boeotians, 98; tries to 
liberate his father Demetrius, 128; 
buries him, 132; defeated by 
Pyrrhus, 430; 444; agrees to leave 
Argos, 450; 402; defeats Pyrrhus, 
who is slain, 460; XI. 8; 20; 32; 
gets Acrocorinthus, 36; loses 
Megara, 54; ally of Aristippus, 
tyrant of Argos, 58; dies, 76 

Sayings: 1X. 430, x1. 32 

Antigonus the Jew, beheaded by 
Antony, IX. 218 

Antigonus, re Tarpeia’s father, I. 
142 

Antilibanus, Mount, Arabs dwell near 
it, VII. 292 

Antilochus, writes verses in honour of 
Lysander, IV. 282 

Antimachus of Colophon, defeated 
in poetic contest by Niceratus, 
consoled by Plato, IV. 282; his 
poetry seems laboured, VI. 346 

Antimachus of Teos, epic poet, saw 
eclipse on day Rome founded, I. 
120 

Antioch by Daphne in Syria, 11. 534, 
Ve218i N10. 262. 1X. 78 

Antioch in Mygdonia, called Nisibis 
by barbarians, captured by Lucul- 
lus, 11. 578 

Antiochis, Aristides’ tribe, II. 210; 
victorious in poetic contest, 212; 
opposed Persian centre at Marathon, 
224 

Antiochus, sea captain, great favourite 
of Alcibiades, IV. 22; defeated and 
slain off Ephesus by Lysander, 
LOD Eas, aod 

Antiochus (Soter), son of Seleucus 
and Apameia, IX. 76; defeated by 
Demetrius, 70; married his father’s 


wife Stratonice, 92; made king of 
Upper Asia by his father, 94 

Antiochus the Great, not to be 
compared with Xerxes, II. 396; 
spurred on by Hannibal, Xx. 346; 
348; 354; won back most of 
Seleucus Nicator’s dominions, II. 
334; VI. 362; crosses to Greece, 
joined by Aetolians, x. 362; 
defeated at Thermopylae, returns 
to Asia, II. 336f., 388, rv. 364, 
X. 302, 364; in flight marries 
Cleoptolemus’ daughter, 304, 366; 
defeated in Phrygia by Scipio, 
II. 504, TIT. 398, X. 378; terms of 
peace, VI. 370 

Antiochus of Ascalon, in treatise 
“Concerning Gods" mentions 
battle of Taurus, 11. 564; led Old 
Academy, friend of Lucullus, 606; 
admired by M. Brutus, vi. 128; 
his lectures attended by Cicero; 
his philosophy, VII. 88, 90 

Antiochus of Commagene, besieged 
by Ventidius, comes to terms with 
Antony, IX, 212 

Antiope, Amazon, seized by Theseus, 
loved by Solofs, 1. 58, 62,196; had 
son Hippolytus by Theseus, 64 

Antiorus, Lycurgus’ son, I. 302 

Antipater, Alexander’s general, his 
surrender demanded by Thebans, 
VII. 254; 280; defeated and slew 
Agis in Arcadia, V. 40, X. 8; fearing 
Alexander, makes alliance with 
Aetolians, VII. 366; rebelled ageinst 
by Olympias and Cleopatra, 414; 
suspected of poisoning Alexander, 
436; besieged by Leosthenes in 
Lamia, 66, VIII. 86, 196; with 
Leonnatus defeated by Greeks in 
Thessaly, 200; defeats Greeks at 
Crannon, II. 138; advances on 
Athens, VII. 70, VIII. 202 f.; exe- 
cutes Hypereides, Aristonicus, and 
Himeraeus, VII. 70; gives Athenian 
poor land in Thrace, VIII. 208; 210, 
VII. 218; sends soldiers to arrest 
Demosthenes, 70 f.; 78; with 
Craterus crosses to Asia against 
Perdiceas, VIII. 90; 92; to help 
Antigonus against Eumenes, 102; 
married daughter Phila to Deme- 
trius, IX. 32, 90, 334; before dying 
appoints Polysperchon general-in- 
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chief, and Cassander_ chiliarch, 
VIII. 216; died in Macedonia, 
114 


See also VU. 342, 382, 388, 422, 
428 

Sayings: I. 390, IV. 2243 VIII. 
144; 212 

Antipater, Cassander’s son, murders 
his mother Thessalonice, expels his 
brother Alexander, attacked by 
Pyrrhus, IX. 86, 90, 360 

Antipater of Tarsus, dedicated philo- 
sophical treatises to Blossius, X. 
162; his dying words, IX. 596 

Antipater of Tyre, Stoic philosopher, 
friend of Cato the Younger, VIII. 
244 

Antiphanes, wrote farce ridiculing 
Batalus, VII. 10; 24 

a ie rebuked by Themistocles, 
Il. 5 

Antiphilus, Phocion’s successor, 
defeats and slays Leonnatus, VIII. 
198 f, 

Antiphon, the Rhamnusian, slanders 
Alcibiades, IV. 8; discredited, 
Ill. 226; executed owing to Demos- 
thenes, VII. 36; saying, Ix. 196 

Antisthenes, says Amycla Alcibiades’ 
nurse, IV. 2 

Sayings: 1. 300, 111. 4 

Antistia (1), Appius Claudius’ wife, 
quoted, x. 150 

Antistia (2), Antistius’ daughter, 
married to Pompey, V.126 ; divorced 
by him, 134, Iv. 432 

Antistius, praetor, gave Pompey 
daughter in marriage, V. 124; slain 
by Marius’ men, 136 

Antistius (should be Appuleius) gives 
Brutus 500,000 drachmas, VI. 180 

Antium, Volscian town, its people 
fight Romans, IV. 136; its land 
raided by Coriolanus, 148; attacked 
to distract plebs’ attention, 162 f.; 
166; 214; vI.172 

Anton, Hercules’ son, progenitor of 
Antonii, Ix. 146 

Antonia (1), C. Antonius’ daughter, 
M. Antony’s wife, divorced by him, 
IX. 156 

Antonia (2), M. Antony and Octavia’s 
daughter, wife of Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, IX. 332 

Antonia (3), M. Antony and Octavia’s 
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daughter, Drusus’ wife, Germani- 
cus’ mother, IX. 332 

Antonias, name of Cleopatra’s “* flag- 
ship,’’ IX. 274 

Antonii, descended from Anton, 
Hercules’ son, 1X. 146 

Antonius, C. (1), consul with Cicero, 
VII. 108, 1X. 156; bribed by offer ot 
province of Macedonia to support 
Cicero, VII. 110; sent to fight 
Catiline, 120; defeats Catiline, 136 

Antonius, O. (2), praetor, Ix. 170; 
captured and executed by order of 
Brutus, 184, V1. 182 f., 186 

Antonius, L., tribune of plebs, rx.170 ; 
fought against Octavius, fled from 
Italy, 202 

Antonius (Saturninus, L.) revolts 
from Domitian, defeated, V1. 420 

Antonius, M., supported Sulla, slain 
by order of Marius, Ix. 138, 586 

Antonius Creticus, M., M. Antony’s 
father, brief account of, Ix. 138 

Antonius, P., prosecuted by Greeks 
before M. Lucullus, praetor of 
Macedonia, VII. 448 

Antonius Honoratus, military tribune, 
loyal to Galba, against Nymphidius, 
XI. 232 

Antonius, helps to murder Sertorius, 
VIII. 72 


Antonius, celebrated triumph, his 
daughter captured by pirates, 
v. 176 


Antony, Mark (1), son of Antonius 
Creticus and Julia, 1x. 138; cor- 
rupted by Curio and Clodius, 
studied oratory in Greece, 140; 
defeats and captures Aristobulus 
in Syria, 142; supporting Ptolemy, 
takes Pelusium, 144; appearance 
and character, 144 f., 188 f.; joining 
Caesar’s party, elected tribune of 
plebs and augur, reads Caesar’s 
letters to senate, 148, Vv. 268, VII. 
516; presents Caesar’s new pro- 
posals, with Cassius flees to Caesar, 
IX. 150, V. 270, VII. 518; disgraces 
Caesar by dissoluteness, 562, IX. 
152, 158; captures Lissus, brings 
troops from Italy to Caesar, 154, 
vil. 6536; Jed Caesar’s left at 
Pharsalus, V. 294, IX. 156; marries 
Fulvia, Clodius’ widow, 160; consul 
with Caesar, 162; offered Caesar 
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diadem, 164, VII. 584; Antony 
spared by conspirators on plea of 
Brutus, detained outside senate, 
596, VI. 162 f., IX. 166; proposes 
amnesty on murder of Caesar, 
pronounces funeral oration, 168, 
VI. 166f., VII. 190; has rival in 
Octavius, VI. 174, VII. 192f., Ix. 
170f.; attacked by Octavius at 
Mutina, 174, VI. 452, VII. 198; 
forms triumvirate with Octavius 
and Lepidus, 200, VI. 186, 1X. 178; 
proscribes Cicero, 180; defeats 
Cassius atPhilippi, 182 f., VI. 216 f.; 
gives Brutus burial, 246, 256, Ix. 
184; levies money in Asia, 186; 
meets Cleopatra, 194; divides 
empire with Octavius, marries 
Octavia, 204; learns of Ventidius’ 
victory over Parthians, 210; makes 
peace with Antiochus of Com- 
magene, 212; meets Octavius at 
Tarentum, 216; increases Clco- 
patra’s territory, 218; begins war 
against Parthians, 218; deserted 
by Artavasdes, Armenian king, 224; 
led by Phraates to retreat, 228; 
crosses river Araxes into Armenia, 
250; met by Cleopatra, 254; 
’ Octavia reaches Athens on way to 
him, 256; beguiled from wife by 
Cleopatra, 258; drawn into war 
with Octavius, 260f.; war against 
Antony voted at Rome, 272; 
Antony’s forces, 274f.; defeated 
in naval battle off Actium, 282 f., 
1. 372; flees with Cleopatra to 
Egypt, IX. 288; revels with Cleo- 
patra, 300; hearing Cleopatra is 
dead, falls upon his sword, 310; 
left 7 children by his 3 wives, 330 
See also VI. 140, 186, 190, 192, 
210, 230, ViI. 142, 188, 192 
Sayings: IX. 148, 186, 304, 310 
Antony (Julius Antonius), Fulvia’s 
son, third in esteem of Octavius, 
1x. 330; marries Octavia and 
Marcellus’ daughter, Agrippa’s 
divorced wife, 332 
Antyllius, Q., lictor slain in brawl, 
X. 226f.; mot murdered by C. 
Gracchus, 248 
Antyllus, Antony and Fulvia’s son, 
ee ecuted by Octavius, Ix. 300, 318, 
30 


Anytus, Anthemion’s son, lover of 
Alcibiades, IV. 12; tried for 
failure to relieve Pylos, first to bribe 
jurors, 150 

Aollius or Avillius, 
Hersilia’s son, I. 130 

Aotis, river in Greece, VII. 534 

Apama (1), Artaxerxes’ daughter, 
married Pharnabazus, x1. 192 f. 

Apama (2), Artabazus’ daughter, 
given in marriage to Ptolemy by 
Alexander, VIII. 80 

Apama (3), Antiochus’ mother by 
Seleucus, IX. 76 

eke mt to assemble the people, 
Tr 22 

Apelles (1), painted Alexander of too 
swarthy acolour, VII. 230; opinion 
of Protogenes’ painting, IX. 52; 
gave talent to be admitted to 
society of artists of Sicyon, XI. 28 

Apelles (2), courtler of Philip, Anti- 
gonus’ son, XI. 110 

Apellicon, his library seized by Sulla, 
etc., IV. 406 

Apeimantus, admirer of Timon, Ix. 
298 

Aperantians, harried by Macedonians, 
X. 364 

eg reached by Persian army, 
II. 2 

Aphidnae, Helen hidden there, I. 72 f.; 
captured by Dioscuri, 76; 78; lost 
to Athens under Theseus, 198 

Aphidnus, Theseus’ friend, guarded 
Helen, I. 72; adopted Tyndaridae, 


Romulus and 


78 

Aphrodite, Theseus’ guide to Crete, 
why called ° Epitragia,’? I. 36; 
** April’ derived from ‘* Aphrodite,” 
368, 11. 506; mother of Harmonia 
by Ares, V. 386; abhors wars, 
myrtle her plant, 496 

Aphytae, city in Thrace, besieged by 
Lysander, IV. 288 

Apis, sacred bull, x. 128 

Apollo, loved Phorbas, Hyacinthus, 
Admetus, Hippolytus the Sicyonian, 
1.318; father of Syrus by Sinope, 
II. 544; patron of Athens, flayed 
flute-player, IV. 8; gave Cadmus 
cow for guide, 382; temple of at 
Actium plundered by pirates, v. 174 

Apollo, name of costly room of 
Lucullus, 1. 602 
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Apollo the Laurel-bearer at Phlya, 
II. 44 

Apollo Lyceius, Ix. 450, 454 

Apollo, Pythian, half property of 
Thebans consecrated to him by 
Sulla, Iv. 390; 420; gets golden bow] 
from Ronians, V. 456; Antony 
plans to finish his temple, Ix. 186; 
vouches for Lycurgus’ laws, X. 244 

Apollo Tegyraeus, brief account of, 
Vv. 378 

Apollo Thurius, 
IV. 382 

Apollocrates, eldest son of Dionysius 
the Younger, put in command of 
citadel of Syracuse, VI. 80; 116; 
makes terms with Dio and leaves 
Syracuse, 106 

Apollodorus (1) of Phalerum, ardent 
disciple of Socrates, VIII. 346 

Apollodorus (2), used speeches written 
for him by Demosthenes, VII. 36, 
216 

Apollodorus(3), commandant of Baby- 
lon under Alexander, VII. 426 

Apollodorus (4), proves Lycurgus lived 
long before first Olympiad, I. 204 

Apollodorus (5), the Sicilian, Oleo- 
patra’s friend, VII. 558 

Apollonia (1), in Illyria near Dyrrha- 
chium, Iv. 408; taken by Caesar, 
vil. 532; Octavius studied there, 
194, VI. 174, 1x. 170; favoured 
Brutus, V1. 180 f. 

Apollonia (2), on the river Rhyndacus, 
II. 504 

Apollonia (3), in Sicily, ruled by tyrant 
Leptines, VI. 318 

Apollonides (1), 
friend, 1X. 126 

Apollonides (2), Stoic, with Cato at 
Utica, VIII. 396, 402 

Apollonius (1), Molon’s son, taught 
Caesar and Cicero oratory, VII. 90, 
446; quoted, 92 

Apollonius (2), tyrant of Zenodotia 
in Mesopotamia, III. 364 

Apollophanes of Cyzicus, brings 
oer and Pharnabazus together, 
Vv. 32 

Apollothemis, says Lycurgus died in 
Elis, 1. 302 

Aponius, informer under Nero, XI. 
222 

Apothetae, at foot of Mt. Taygetus, 
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why so named, 


Dion’s intimate 


where Spartans exposed 
children, I. 254 

Appian Way, see ‘‘ Way, Appian.” 

Appii, always belonged to party of 
senate and nobles, VI. 454 

Appius, governor of Sardinia, visits 
Caesar at Luca, VII. 494; bring- 
from Gaul Pompey’s troops lent 
Caesar, V. 266 

Appius, M., questioned by Cicero, 
VII. 148 

Appius Claudius (1), hostile to plebs, 
supports Coriolanus, IV. 164 

Appius Claudius (2), marries daughter 
to Ti. Gracchus, X. 150; helps Ti. 
Gracchus frame agrarian Jaw, 164; 
one of three to distribute public 
land, 174 

Appius Claudius (3), partisan of Sulla 
defeated by Telesinus the Samnite, 
Iv. 418 

Appius Claudius Caecus, gave suffrage 
to freedmen, I. 518; opposes peace 
with Pyrrhus, speech quoted, 1X. 
402 f. 

Appius Claudius Pulcher(1), sent with 
force to Syracuse, V. 466, 470; 
when consul, helped take Capna, 
I1I. 200 

Appius Claudius Pulcher (2), candidate 
for censor with Scipio Africanus 
the Younger, VI. 452 f.; quoted, 454 

Appius Clausus, Sabine, with 5000 
families migrates to Rome, founder 
of Claudian family, I. 556 f. 

Appius Clodius, brother of Lucullus’ 
wife, sent to Tigranes by Lucullus 
with demand for surrender of 
Mithridates, II. 526, 534 f. 

Appuleius, see ‘‘ Antistius.”’ 

April, origin of name, celebration cn 
the Ist, 1. 368 

Apsephion, archon, names judges in 
contest between Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, 11. 428 

Apsus river, described, x. 328 

Aptera, place in Crete, IX. 448 

Apuleius, L., accuser of Camillus, 
II. 122 

Apulia, where Hannibal defeats and 
slays proconsul Gnaeus Fulvius, 
Vv. 502 

Aquae Sextiae, scene of battle 
between Romans and Teutones, 
Ix. 510 
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Aqueducts, P. and Q. Marcius, 
brought best supply of water to 
Rome, Iv. 118 

Aquillii, nephews of Collatinus the 
consul, corrupted by ‘Tarquin’s 
envoys, I. 510 f.; condemned and 
beheaded, 516 f. 

Aquillius, tribune of plebs, supporter 
of Cato the Younger, VIII. 338 

Aquillius, M’., left in charge of army 
by Marius, 1x. 498 

Aquinius, M., called Adrastus by 
Cicero, VII. 150 

Aquinum, town, XI. 286 

Aquinus, defeated by Sertorius, VIII. 
36 


Ara Aii Locutii, see ‘‘ Aii Locutii ara.” 

Arabia, triumphed over by Lucullus, 
Vv. 230; It]. 382; traversed by 
Antony, Ix IX. 220 

Arabia Nabataea, invaded by Deme- 
trius, 1X.16; part toward outer sea 
given to Cleopatra, 218 

Arabian Gulf, IX. 296 

Arabs, those about Mt. Antilibanus 
attacked by Alexander, VII. 292; 
nomadic A. moved to new localities 
by Tigranes, 11.536; come from sea 
of Babylonia to join Tigranes, 554; 
kings of, offer Lucullus their 
possessions, 6568; slay Roman 
fugitives after Carrhae, III. 416; 
those about Petra burn Cleopatra’s 
ships, IX. 296 

Arachosia, has Sibyrtius as governor, 
VIII. 136 

Aracus, appointed admiral to succeed 
Callicratidas, IV. 248 

Arar river, Tigurini crushed there by 
Labienus, VII. 486; 504 

Arateium, tomb of Aratus in Sicyon, 
xI. 120 

Araterium, place in Gargettus, 1. 80 

Aratus (1), on murder of father 
Cleinias, escapes to Argos, XI. 4f.5 
plots to overthrow tyrant Nicocles, 
10; expels Nicocles, attaches city 
to Achaean League, 20, X. 256; 
his character, 276, XI. 22, 30f.; 
gets 25 talents from Ptolemy, 24; 
going to Egypt gets 150 talents 
more, 30; courted by Antigonus, 
32; as general of Teague, ravages 
Locris and Calydonia, goes to help 
Boeotians, 34; takes Acrocorinthus 


from Antigonus, 40f., x. 82; 
persuades Corinthians to _ join 
Achaean League, XI. 52; tries to 
free Argos from tyranny, 56f.; 
brings Cleonaeinto Achaean League, 
64; defeats and slays Aristippus, 
tyrant of Argos, 66; brings 
Megalopolis into League, 68; in 
Aetolian war gets help from Sparta, 
70, X. 32£.; defeats and drives 
Aetolians out of Pellene, XI. 72 f.; 
makes peace and alliance between 
Achaeans and Aetolians, 74; tries 
to seize the Peiraeus, 76 

Defeated at Phylacia by Bithys, 
Demetrius’ general, 76; persuades 
Diogenes to give up the Peiraeus, 
Munychia, Salamis, and Sunium 
to Athenians for 150 talents, brings 
Aegina, Hermione, and greater part 
of Arcadia into Leagne, 78; brings 
Argos and Phliius into League, 81); 
defeated by Cleomenes near Mt. 
Lycaeum, captures Mantineia, 82, 
xX. 60; fails to support Lydiades, 
who is defeated and slain by 
Cleomenes, 62, XI. 84; defeats 
Megistonotis at Orchomenus, but 
refuses re-election as general, 86, 
x. 80; after defeat of Achaeans at 
Hecatombaeum blocks peace with 
_Cleomenes, 86, XI. 90; punishes 
disaffected at Sicyon, 92; loses 
Corinth, 94, X. 90; at Aegium 
secures vote of assembly to call in 
Antigonus, 82, 92, XI. 98; sailing 
to Epidaurus, helps recover Argos 
from Cleomenes, 102, xX. 94; 
criticised for concessions to Anti- 
gonus, XI. 104: founds new settle- 
nent at Mantineia, 106; defeated 
by the Aetolians at Caphyae, 108; 
becomes estranged from Philip, 


112f.; poisoned through plot of 
Philip, 118; buried at Sicyon, 
120 


See also X. 54, 58, 80, 274 
Commentaries of Aratus cited, 
X. 34, 84, 86, 90, XI. 74, 76, 88 
Aratus (2), Aratus’ son, wronged by 
Philip, X1.112; poisoned by Philip, 
123 
Araxes river, II. 554; tributary of 
Cyrnus, V. 206; boundary betwcen 
Media and Parthia, IX. 250; 256 
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Arbaces, Mede punished by Artaxerxes, 
Ix. 156 

Arbela, where Alexander defeated 
Persians, II. 138, VII. 316; V. 210 

Arcadia, II. 244 

Arcadians, acorn-eaters, IV. 122; have 
four months, I. 368; lost large 
territory to Spartans led by Soiis, 
206; malicious toward Spartans, 
v. 60; raided by Agesilaiis, 84; 
opposed by Pelopidas and Epami- 
nondas at Mantineia, 350; detached 
from Spartan confederacy, 396; 
united into one power, 398; except 
Mantineia, received into allegiance 
by Demetrius, IX. 58, X. 56; 
greater part join Achaean League, 
x1. 78 

Arcesilaiis (1), Spartan, his victories, 
I. 434 

Arcesilaiis (2), Academic, X. 256, X1.10 

Arcesilaiis (3), false friend of Agis, x. 40 

Archagetai means “‘ kings,’ I. 222 

Archedamus (Archedemus), Aetolian, 
mocked Flamininus, x. 390; 
follower of Perseus, VI. 416 

Archedemus, sent to invite Plato 
to Syracuse, VI. 36 

Archelaiis (1), colleague of Charilaiis, 
the Spartan king, I. 218 

Archelaiis (2), naturalist, possible 
author of elegy addressed to Cimon, 
Il. 412, 416 

Archelaiis (3), led Antigonus’ forces 
in Oorinth, defeated by Aratus, 
X1.50; captured and dismissed, 
52 


Archelaiis (4), Mithridates’ general, 
controlssea, his operations, IV. 358, 
IX. 556; lies with fleet at Munychia, 
IV. 372, 4543 sets out for Chaeroneia 
378; defeated at Chacroneia by 
Sulla, 382f.; defeated at Orcho- 
menus by Sulla, 392f., 11. 504; 
parleys with Sulla near Delium, 
Iv. 396; meets Sulla at Philippi, 
400f.; urges Lucullus to invade 
Pontus, II. 494; 498 

Archelaiis (5), merchant of Delos, 
arranges meeting between Sulla and 
Archelaiis, Mithridates’ general, 
IV. 396 

Archelaiis (6), friend of M. Antony, 
warred on by him, then given royal 
burial, ix. 144 


ae 
II 


Archelaiis (7), king of Oappadocia, 
fights under Antony, IX. 276 

Archeptolis, | Themistocles’ son, 
marries Mnesipotolema, his half- 
sister, II. 86 f. 

Archery, power of Parthian bows, 
III. 388 

Archestratus (1), choral poet in time 
of Peloponnesian war, II. 212; 
saying re Alcibiades, IV. 42, 284 

Archestratus (2), introduces decree to 
denounce Phocion to Polysperchon, 
VIII. 222 

Archias (1), with Leontidas and Philip, 
persuades Phoebidas to seize Cad- 
meia, V. 350 f.; with Leontidas, 
made ruler of Thebes, 66; slain by 
Pelopidas’ followers, 360 f. 

Archias (2), hierophant at Athens, 
sends warning to Archias, Theban 
tyrant, V. 364 

Archias (3), the exile-hunter, arrests 
Hypereides, Aristonicus, and 
Himeraeus, and scnds them to 
Antipater, tries to get Demosthenes, 

Athenian, 


VII. 70 f. 
nicknamed 
Laconistes, VII. 166 


Archibiades, 

Archibius, gives Octavius 2000 talents 
to spare statues of Cleopatra, Ix. 
330 

Archidamia, Spartan woman, urges 
men to defend city against Pyrrhus, 
Ix, 438 

Archidamia, Agis’ grandmother, very 
rich, X. 10, 16; executed by 
Amphares, 46 

Archidamidas, Spartan, sayings: I. 
266, 268 

Archidamus (1), Zeuxidamus’ son, 
left sons Agis and Agesilaiis, V. 2, 
452; fined for marrying little 
woman, 4; saves Sparta at time of 
earthquake, 4543; tries to avoid war 
with Athens, IJ]. 84; invades 
Attica, 94 

Sayings: II. 22; 318, x. 112 

Archidamus (2), Agesilatis’ son, Agis 
and Eudamidas’ father, I. 296, 
v. 112, xX. 8; intercedes for Spho- 
drias, V. 70; conquers Arcadians in 
‘‘tearless battle,’’92; 96; slain with 
his army in Italy, II. 138, x. 8 

Archidamus (3),succeeded Eudamidas, 
followed by Eudamidas, x. 8; 
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defeated by Demetrius 
Mantineia, Ix. 84 
Archidamus (4), Agis’ brother, escapes 
after his death, X. 50; called from 
Messene, made king, executed, 60 
Archidamus (5), Aetolian, remains 
with Perseus in his flight, V1. 416 
** Archilochi,’’ work of Cratinus, IT. 434 
Archilochus, loved by gods for sake 
of Muses, I. 318, Ilr. 4; his tone 
adopted by Cato the Younger in 
iambics, VIIT. 250 
(Bergk I1. 383), 1. 10 
(Bergk II. 392), IIT. 80 
—— (Bergk II. 383), VIII. 160 
—— (Bergk I, 428 f ), rx. 520 
—— (Bergk II. 398), XI. 268 
Archimedes, his geometry, mechanics, 
defence of Syracuse, v. 470f.; 
asked that cylinder enclosing sphere 
with formula be placed on_ his 
grave, 480; his death, 486 
Archippe, Lysander’s daughter, 
Themistocles’ wife, II. 86 
Archippus, quoted (Kock I. 688), Iv. 4 
Architeles, Athenian, opposes Themis- 
tocles at Artemisium, II. 20 
Archonides, Syracusan, VI. 88 
Archons, in ancient times chosen 
by lot; ex-archons promoted to 
Areiopagus, III. 26; to be chosen 
from all the people, II. 280; 1x. 26 
See also 11. 210, 214, 226, 228, 428, 
VII. 58 
Archytas, with Eudoxus, orginated 
art of mechanics, Vv. 470; Pytha- 
gorean; persuaded to assist in 
bringing Plato to Sicily, v1. 36; 
rescues Plato from peril, 40 
Arcissus, ex-harmost of Thebes, 
executed by Spartans, v. 370 
Arcturus, his rising cause of storm, 
VI. 52 
Ardea, led by Camillus, its people 
defeat Gauls, 11. 150 
Ardettus, place in Athens, I. 62 
Areiopagus, Council of, established 
by Solon. Its duties, 1. 454, 464; 
tried Peisistratus for murder, 494, 
II. 30; attacked by Ephialtes, 436; 
its power broken by Ephialtes, 
450, III. 20, 26; to investigate 
Harpalus matter, VII. 62; supports 
Phocion, VIII. 178; induced by 
Cicero to honour Cratippus, VI. 142 


near 








Areius, philosopher, honoured in 
Alexandria by Octavius, IX. 316 f. 
Ares, gave victory over Persians, II. 
272; father of Harmonia, v. 386 
Aretaeus, name of Dion’s son accord- 
ing to Timaeus, VI. 68 

Arete, daughter of Dionysius the 
Elder and Aristomache, marries 
Thearides, then Dion, her uncle, 
VI. 12; married to Timocrates, 42 ; 
restored to Dion, 108; murdered 
by Hicetas, 120 f., 340 

Arethusa (1), in Macedonia, had tomb 
of Antony, I. 302 

Arethusa (2), given Monaeses by 
Antony, [X. 220 

Areus, Spartan king, Acrotatus’ son, 
fell at Corinth, X. 10, 1x. 434; 436; 
4443 446; 452 

Argas, nickname of Demosthenes, 
vir. 10 


Argileonis, Brasidas’ mother, replies 
to Amphipolitans, I. 282 

Arginusae, sea-fight of; Callicratidas 
defeated, III. 108, Iv. 248 

Argives, misgoverned, drove out 
kings, I. 226; defeated utterly by 
Spartans, IV. 234; left in Amphic- 
tyonic Alliance through Themis- 
tocles in spite of Spartans, I]. 56; 
hated Sparta, urged by Alcibiades 
to look to Athens, IV. 32 ; 292; make 
alliance with Athens, III. 244, Iv. 
36; after Mantineia crush attempt 
of “‘ The Thousand,’’ persuaded by 
Themistocles to attach city com- 
pletely to Athens, 38; on left wing 
at Coroneia, routed by Agesilaiis, 
v.46; hindered at Isthmian games 
by Agesilatis, 56; with Cleomenes 
fight against Corinthians, VI. 268 

Argivus, freedman, buried Galba by 
night, XI. 270 

Argo, commanded by Jason, I. 38 

Argolis, overrun by Cleomenes, x. 58 

Argos, expelled king Gelanor, cap- 
tured by Danaiis, 1x. 454; Ir. 62; 
v. 174; detached from Spartan 
confederacy, 396; freed by Deme- 
trius, IX. 58; XI. 6; IX. 446; scene 
of battle, where Pyrrhus is slain, 
450f£.; under tyrant Aristomachus, 
XI. 56; attacked by Aratus, 60 f.; 
seized by <Agias and younger 
Aristomachus, 66; joins Achaean 
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League, 80, 102; Achaeans meet 
there to confer with Cleomcnes, 
x. 84; joins Cleomenes, 83sf., 
XI. 90; lost to Cleomenes, X. 06; 
its land ravaged by him, 106: 
recovered by Achaean League, 
x1. 102 : 

Ariadne, falls in love with, carried 
off by Theseus, I. 36, 196; deserted 
by Theseus, 66; various stories 
about her, 40; honoured in festival 
of Oschophoria, 50 

Ariaeus, Cyrus’ friend, at Cunaxa, 
XI. 148 

Ariamnes (1), Xerxes’ brother, slain 
at Salamis, II. 42 

Ariamnes (2), Arab chieftain, treacher- 
ously gives Crassus bad advice, 
Il. 874, 382 

Ariarathes (1), king of Cappadocia, 
to give place to Eumenes, VIII. 84; 
captured, 88 

Ariarathes (2), Mithridates’ son, over- 
running Thrace and Macedonia, 
IV. 358; poisoned by M., V. 212 

Ariarathes (3), buys Mithridates’ 
sword-belt, V. 22 

Ariaspes, Artaxerxes’ son, scared into 
committing suicide, XI. 200 

Arimanius, Persian god, I. 76 

Ariminum, v. 442; occupied by 
Caesar, V. 272, VII. 520, VIII. 360 

Arimnestus (1), general of Plataeans, 
interprets his dream to Aristides, 
II. 246 

Arimnestus (2), Spartan, slays Mar- 
donius, II. 270 

Ariobarzanes (1), Mithridates’ father, 
ix. 10 

Ariobarzanes (2), reinstated as king 
of Cappadocia by Sulla, Iv. 334 f.; 
to receive Cappadocia again from 
Mithridates, 398; 404 

Ariobarzanes (3), king of Cappadocia, 
to be supported by Cicero, VII. 
172 

Ariomandes, Gobryas’ son, leader of 
Persian forces at Eurymedon, 
IT. 440 

Ariovistus, defeated by Caesar, escapes 
across Rhine, VII. 486 f. 

Ariphron, Xanthippus’ son, Pericles’ 
brother, Alcibiades’ guardian, IV. 
2,8 

Aristaenus, Megalopolitan, general of 
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Achaeans, sent to prevent Philo- 
poemen being exiled, x. 290; 304 
Aristaeus, his disappearance like that 
of Romulus, 1.178 

Ariztagoras, town-clerk of Cyzicus, 
Il. 500 

Aristander of Telmessus, seer with 
Philip, and then with Alexander, 
VII. 226, 260, 294, 296, 316, 322, 
368, 374 

Aristeas, Argive, invites Pyrrhus to 
Argos, IX. 446; admits him, 450 

Aristides (1), Iysimachus’ son, his 
family and position, 11. 210 f., 390f.; 
his political principles; opposed 
Themistocles, 8, 214, 436 ; character, 


8, 216f., 250, 260, 436; fought 
brilliantly at Marathon, 224; 
ostracized, 16, 32, 2380, 248; 


supports Themistocles at Salamis, 
36 f. 234,; condemns Themistocles’ 
plan to break bridge of boats, 238; 
leads Athenians at Plataea, 244 f.; 
proposes decree to assembled 
Greeks re war against Persians, 
278; proposes decree to make 
government democratic, 280; con- 
demns Themistocles’ plan to burn 
Greek naval station, 56, 282; by 
taet and diplomacy steals leader- 
ship from Spartans, 282, 420; 
chosen by allies to levy assessment 
upon them, 286f.; his death, 294, 
II. 18; leaves family in poverty, 


296, 392. See also il. 58, 418, 
IV. 228 

Sayings: II. 44, 218, 220, 222, 
236, 242, 250, 288 


Aristides (2), Xenophilus’ son, It. 212 

Aristides (3), Locrian, companion of 
Plato, VI. 274 

Aristides (4), author o 
Iii. £18 

Aristion, tyrant at Athens, I. 338, 
II. 530; character and acts; 
besieged by Sulla, Iv. 366; forced 
to surrender by Curio, 372; 
poisoned by Sulla, 400 

Aristippus (1) of Cyrene, quoted re 
Dionysius, VI. 38; re Plato and 
Dionysius, 40 

Aristippus (2) of Argos, has feud with 
Aristeas, IX. 446 

Aristippus, succeeds Aristomachus as 
tyrant of Argos; prosecutes 
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Achaeans for attack in time of 
peace, XI. 58; 60; fights with 
Aratus at Chares river, 62 f.; 
defeated and slain, 64 f. 

Aristoboule, name given by Themis- 
tocles to temple of Artemis built 
by him, II. 60 

Aristobulus (1) of Alexandreia, cited 
re Demosthenes, Vil. 56; re Alex- 
ander, 260, 268, 272, 284, 356, 432 

Aristobulus (2), king of Jews, taken 
by Pompey, Vv. 216; led in his 
triumph, 230; having caused Jews 
to revolt, defeated and taken with 
his son by Antony, 1X. 142 

Aristocleitus, father of Lysander of 
the Heracleidae, IV. 234 

Aristocrates (1), speech against, by 
Demosthenes, VII. 32 

Aristocrates (2), cited re Lycurgus, 
I. 216, 302; re Philopoemen, x. 302 

Aristocrates (3), rhetorician with 
Antony, IX. 294 

Aristocritus, sent to Philip by 
Pixodarus to arrange a marriage, 
VII. 248 

Aristodemus (1), ancestor of Lycurgus, 
1.206; V. 52 

Aristodemus (2) of Miletus, courtier 
a Antigonus and Demetrius, 1x. 20, 
3 

Arsitodemus (3), tyrant, defeats and 
slays Acrotatus at Megalopolis, 
X.10; killed through plotting of 
Ecdemus and Megalophanes, 256 

Aristodicus of Tanagra, murders 
Ephialtes, 111, 32 

Aristogeiton (1), his granddaughter 
given dowry by Athenians, II. 298 

Aristogeiton (2), public informer at 
Athens, VIII. 166; speech against 
him delivered by Demosthenes 
himself, VII. 36; VIII. 168 

Aristomache, Dion’s sister, Dionysius 
the Elder’s wife, VI.6; her children, 
12; 108; drowned by order of 
Hicetas, 122 

Aristomachus (1), exile from Sicyon, 
friend of Aratus, x1. 10 

Aristomachus (2), tyrant of Argos, 
killed by slaves, succeeded by 
Aristippus, XT. 58 

Aristomachus (3), with Agias seizes 
Argos, XI. 66; resigns and is made 
general of Achaean League, XI, 80 f,, 


X. 58; tortured at Cenchreae and 
drowned, XI. 102 
Aristomenes, thrice offered sacrifice 
for 100 Spartans slain, 1.168; said 
by Messenians to have = slain 
Theopompus, Spartan king, x. 48 
Ariston (1), helps Peisistratus become 
tyrant, I. 490 
Ariston (2), Corinthian captain, by 
ruse defeats Athenians under 
Menander and Euthydemus, 111.280 
Ariston (3), captain of Paconians, 
rewarded by Alexander, VII. 338 
Ariston (4) of Chios, cited, 11. 354, 
VII. 24, 74 
Ariston (5) of Ceos, philosopher, cited, 
11. 8, 216 
Aristonicus (1) of Marathon, executed 
by Antipater, VII. 70 
Aristonicus (2), son of harpist's 
daughter, used reputed connexion 
with Eumenes to fill al] Asia with 
wars and rebellions, x. 384 
Aristonicus (3), joined in Asia by 
Blossius, X. 194 
Aristonicus (4), Mithridates’ admiral, 
taken by Lucullus, II. 504 
Aristonous, harper, his encounter 
with Lysander, IV. 282 
Aristophanes (1) :— 
Acharnians, 524 f., III. 88 
Babylonians (Kock I. 408), 111. 76 
Birds, 638 f., 111. 234 
Farmers (Kock I. 416), 111. 234 
Frogs, 1425, 1431-1432, Iv. 40 
Knights, 358, lI. 222; 382, Ix. 
28; 815, 1. 54 
Lysistrata, 1137 f., 11. 454 
Wasps, 44f.,1V. 4 
Aristophanes (2), one of Alexander’s 
bodyguards, VII. 372 
Aristophon (1), painted Nemea with 
Alcibiades in her arms, IV. 42 
Aristophon (2), archon, VII. 58; VIII. 
160 
Aristotle (1), native of Stageira, 
tutored Alexander, VII. 240; 242; 
introduced Alexander to works of 
Theodectas, 272; thought Callis- 
thenes able speaker, but Jacking in 
common sense, 380; related to 
Callisthenes, hated by Alexander, 
381; said to have counselled 
Antipater to poison Alexander, 
436; had gift of persuasion accord- 
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ing to Antipater, 11. 390, IV. 224; 
called river of liquid gold by Cicero, 
VII. 140; abused by Timaeus, III. 
210; his writings in library of 
Apellicon the Teian; seized by 
Sulla and sent to Rome, Iv. 406 
Statements: Theseus gave up 
absolute rule, I. 54; Lycurgus and 
Iphitus established Olympic truce, 
204; Why 28 members in Council 
of Elders at Sparta, 220; Crannon 
a river and Babyca a bridge, 222; 
Kpvareta one of Lycurgus’ institu- 
tions, 288; Ephors on coming into 
office declared formal war on 
Helots, 290; Honours’. paid 
Lycurgus less than deserved, 500; 
Solon supported Delphian oracle, 
428; Tables of law at Athens were 
called xvpBes, 472; Ashes of 
Solon ee ered on island of Salamis, 
498; Lucius saved Rome from 
Gauls, 11, 148; Pythocleides was 
Pericles’ music teacher, III. 10; 
(should be Plato, Alcibiades, 1.118c) ; 
Pericles defeated by Melissus in 
sea-fight, 76; Athenians not brutal 
to Samians, 78; Ephors having 
entered upon office, bid all men to 
shave moustaches and obey laws, 
X. 66 
Constitution of Athens, (25. 4), 
Ill. 323 (27. 3), I. 4323 (27. 4), 
Ill. 26; (28. 5), III. 212 
Constitution of Bottiaea (Athen- 
ians were not put to death by 
Minos, but made slaves, etc.), I. 30 
liad of the Casket, edition 
carried by Alexander, VII. 242, 298 
On Nobility of Birth? (Myrto, 
granddaughter of Aristides, wife of 
Socrates ?), II. 296 
On the Soul, occasion of its being 
written, VI. 46 
Fragment 56 (Rose), V. 546; 97, 
Vv. 384; 556, 1.6 
Politics (11. 6. 8), 1. 244 
Problems, (30. 1), IV. 236 
Aristotle (2), logician, with Deinias, 
slays Abantidas, XI. 6 
Aristotle (3), causes revolt against 
Cleomenes in Argos, X. 94, XI. 102 
Aristoxenus, musician, says Lycurgus 
died in Crete, I. 302; falsely says 
Myrto, granddaughter of Aristides, 
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was wife of Socrates, II. 296; VI. 
294; his memoirs tell of Alexander’s 
person, VII. 232 

Aristratus, tyrant of Sicyon, painted 
by Melanthus and Apelles, x1. 28 

Aristus, brother of Antiochus of 
Ascalon, friend of M. Brutus, VI 
128 

Armenia, attacked by Perseus, II. 
410; disturbed by Neopotolemus, 
VIII. 88; ruled by Tigranes, II. 512; 
Lesser ‘A. occupied by Lucullus, 
526; 536; invaded by Lucullus, 
548: conquered by Lucullus, 140, 
572, 111.370 ; peopleof, join Tigranes, 


Il, 554; nature of ground and 
weather, 576, 590; Lucullus’ 
trophies there, 592; added to 


Pompey’s sway by Manilian Law, 
Vv. 190; invaded by Pompey on 
invitation of young Tigranes, 202, 
VII. 106; left in charge of Afranius 
by Pompey, Vv. 204; 208; 216; 
triumphed over by Pompey, 230; 
conquered by Canidius, IX. 214; 
traversed by Antony, 220 

Armilustrium, on Aventine, has grave 
of Tatius, I. 164 

Army, Roman, its armour and 
weapons improved by Oamillus, 
11.198; its weapons, 558 f. 

Arnaces, royal eunuch, sent with 
message from Themistocles to 
Xerxes, Il. 46, 240 

Arpates, Teribazus’ son, slays Arsames, 
AD. 202 

Arpinum, Cicero had country-seat 
there, VII. 100; Ix. 468 

Arrhenides, father of Callicles, VII. 62 

Arrhidaeus, Philip’s son, to marry 
Pixodarus’ daughter, VII. 248; 
drugged by Olympias, 4365; orders 
Humenes to wage war on Antigonus, 
VIII. 116 

Arrius, Q., brings news of Catiline’s 
army, VII. 118 

Arron, Tuscan, led Gauls into Italy, 
Il. 126 f. 

Arruntius, led Octavius’ centre at 
Actium, Ix, 288 

Arsaces, Parthian king, sends message 
to Crassus, III. 366; V.314. See also 
** Hyrodes.”’ 

Arsacidae, Parthian royal line, III. 
420 
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Arsamesg, illegitimate son of Artaxer- 
xes, slain by Arpates, x1. 200 f. 

Arsania river, battle of, between 
Lucullus and Armenians, II. 574 f. 

Arsian grove, scene of battle between 
Tarquin and Romans, I. 522 

Arsicas, name of Artaxerxes IL. at 
first, XI. 128 

Arsis river, where Pompey defeats 
Carbo’s cavalry, V. 130 

Artabanus, gives audience to Themis- 
tocles, II. 72 

Artabazes (Artabazus), comes to 
Crassus’ camp with 6000 horsemen, 
III. 370; seized by Antony because 
deserted in Media by him, Ix. 340. 
See also “* Artavasdes.”’ 

Artabazus (1), with 40,000, escaped at 
Plataea, II. 272 

Artabazus (2), father of Pharnabazus, 
VIII. 96; of Barsine, 80, VII. 284 

Artagerses, commander of Cadusians, 
slain at Cunaxa by Cyrus, X1. 146 f., 
156 

Artasyras, the King’s Eye, discovers 
and reports death of Cyrus, XI. 152, 
158 

Artavasdes (Artabazes) king of 
Armenia, punished by Hyrodes, 
III. 376; sends message to Crassus, 
380; reconciled to Hyrodes, 420; 
deserts Antony, IX. 224; robbed 
Antony of victory, led in triumph 
at Alexandria, 252; wrote tragedies 
crations, histories, III. 420 

Artaxas, king of Armenia, induced 
by Hannibal to build Artaxata 
and make it Armenian capital, II. 
572 

Artaxata, royal city of Tigranes, 
attacked by Lucullus, 11. 572; left 
untaken, 578 

Artaxerxes (1),surnamed Longimanus, 
Xerxes’ son, XI. 128; received 
Themistocles, II. 72, 76 f. 

Artaxerxes (2), son of Darcius and 
Parvsatis, grandson of Artaxerxes 
I., XI. 128; in danger from his 
brother Cyrus, 132 f.: his character, 
134; rebelled against by Cyrus, 
186 f.; warned by Tissaphernes of 
Cyrus’ intention, 138; urged by 
Teribazus to fight, 140; battle of 
Cunaxa, 142f.; death of Cyrus, 
148f.; Clearchus and his fellow- 


generals seized and slain, 166f.; 
A. fails to capture Greeks, who had 
come with Cyrus, 172; attacked 
by Agesilatis, drives Spartans from 
Asia and the sea by bribery, 174 f.; 
dictates Peace of Antalcidas, 176; 
refuses Spartans money after 
Leuctra, 178; puts Tissaphernes to 
death, 180; marries his daughter 
Atossa, 182; fails in war against 
Egyptians, and against Cadusians, 
184f.; proclaims Dareius his suc- 
cessor, 190; makes an enemy of 
Teribazus, 194; is plotted against 
by Teribazus and Dareius, 194 f.; 
has Darecius executed, 198f.; on 
learning of death of his sons 
Ariaspes and Arsames through his 
son Ochus, he dies, ninety-four 
years old, 200f. See also Y. 416 
Sayings: XI. 134, 136 

pea husband of Xerxes’ sister, 
II. 
Artemidorus (1), guided Lucullus to 
position above Mithridates, 11. 516 
Artemidorus (2), Cnidian philosohper, 
gives Caesar a written warning, 
VII. 594 

Artemis, temple of, built by Themis- 
tocles and named Aristoboule, 
A 60; temple of, named Proseoea, 


Artemis of Ecbatana, called Anaitis, 
xa 192 

Artemis, Ephesian, temple of, burned, 
VII. 230 

Artemis Eucleia, temple of, had tomb 
of Euchidas, 11. 276 

Artemis Orthia, temple of, in Sparta, 
I. 72; youths flogged to death at 
her altar, 262 

Artemis, Persia, highly honoured by 
barbarians beyond Euphrates, II. 
548 

Artemis of Colophon, at banquet of 
Alexander, VII. 372 

Artemis of Priapus, 11. 510 

Artemisia, fights for Xerxes at 
Salamis, 11.18 f., 42 

Artemisium, location and description, 
11.223: 1¥.2 

Artemisius, Macedonian name of 
month, VII. 264 

Artemon Periphoretus, engineer, told 
of in brief, 111. 78 
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Arthmiadas, chief helpcr of Lycurgus, 
I. 218 

Arthmius of Zeleia, disfranchised for 
offering gold of Medes to Greeks, 
118 

Artisans, list of kinds at Athens, 
III, 38 

Artorius, M., Octavius’ friend, VI. 
218 

Arts, compared with senses, IX. 2 

Aruns (1), Lars Porsena’s son, urges 
father to make peace with Romans, 
I. 550; rescues Roman maidens, 
502 

Aruns (2), Tarquin’s son, and Brutus, 
the consul, slay each other, I. 522 

Arverni, with Carnuntini (Carnutes), 
lead revolt against Caesar, V1I.504 f. 

Arybas, son of Alcetas, and father by 
‘Troas of Aeacides, IX. 346 

Arymbas, brother of Olympias, wife 
of Philip of Macedon, VII. 226 

As, current copper coin in time of 
Camillus, 11. 124 

Asbolomeni, name _ of 
descendants, II. 408 

Ascalis, son of Iphtha, Maurusian, 
defeated by Sertorius, VIII. 22 

Ascalon, Antiochus of, see ‘‘ Antio- 
chus of Ascalon.”’ 

Asclepiades (1), Hipparchus’ son, 
reports death of Alexander, VIII. 
194 

Asclepiades(2), answered by Didymus, 
I. 404 

Asclepias, temple of, at Epidaurus, 
plundered by pirates, V. 174 

Asculum (1) taken by Strabo, v. 124 

Asculum (2) battle of, Ix. 412 f. 

Asia (1), separated from Asia by 
isthmus 300 furlongs long, Ix. 296; 
set in order by Agesilaiis, V. 38; 
cleared of Persians by Cimon, II. 
438; VII.264; wrestedfrom Romans 
by Mithridates; 150,000 Romans 
massacred in one day, IV. 358, 404; 
398; fined 20,000 talents by Sulla, 
II. 532, Iv. 406; its state after 2nd 
Mithridatic war; relieved by 
Lucullus, 1. 532, Vil. 90; 180; 
decreed province of Trebonius, 
VI. 168; being subdued by Par- 
thians under Labienus, IX. 204 

Asia (2), Themistocles’ youngest child, 
reared by Phrasicles, II. 88 
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Asiatic style of oratory, popular in 
Antony’s time, rx. 140 

Asiaticus, Galba’s freedman, helped 
Otho, XI. 250 

Asinaria, Syracusan festival to cele- 
brate capture of Nicias, III. 304 

Asinarus river, where Nicias made last 
stand, I11. 302 

Asinius, Antony’s friend, Ix. 156 

Asinius Pollio, accompanies Caesar 
over the Rubicon, VII. 522; sent 
against Cato in Sicily, VII. 362: 
with Caesar at Pharsalus, v. 304; 
with Caesar in Africa, VII. 566; 
cited, 552, Vv. 304 

Asopian plain, I. 424 

Asopis, Sinope’s mother, II. 544 

Asopus river, Persians encamped by 
it before Plataea, II. 244, 256 

Aspasia (1), Milesian, Axiochus’ 
daughter, her relations with Pericles, 
III. 68; tried for impiety, begged 
off by Pericles, 92 

Aspasia (2), Phocaean, Hermotinus’ 
daughter, Cyrus’ special favourite, 
Artaxerxes’ concubine, made 
priestess of Artemis of Ecbatana, 
Tt. 72; x1, 1904, 

Aspendusg, city in Asia, Iv. 76 

Aspetus, name of Achilles in Epeirote 
tongue, IX. 346 

Asphalius, name of Neptune, why 
given, I. 86. 

Aspis, strong position in Argos, IX. 
450, 452, x. 88 

Assessment, of Hellenes by Aristides, 
II. 286, 386; paid by Athenian 
allies, 438; 130,000 on listsat Rome, 
widows and orphans excnsed, 
1. 534; revised by censors, It. 346; 
that of Cato the Elder, 354 

Assian plain, where Archelaiis en- 
camped, IV. 380 

Assus river, empties into Cephisus, 
Iv. 378; crossed by Sulla, 380 

Assyrians, settled in Tigranocerta, 
II. 552; 111. 382 

Asteria, Salaminian, wooed by Cimon, 
Ir. 416 

Asteropus, ephor, first to extend 
power of office, x. 70 

Astronomy, Anaxagoras’ account of 
heavenly bodies, Iv. 262; Vv. 12; 
more exact science in Plutarch’s 
time, II. 274. See also ‘* Meteor.”’ 
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Astura, place of Cicero’s on sea-coast, 
VII. 202 

Astyochus, admiral opposed to 
Athenians, IV. 70 f. 

Astypaleia, Cleomedes of, see ‘‘ Cleo- 
medes of Astypaleia.”’ 

Astyphilus of Posidonia, interprets 
Cimon’s dream, II. 460 

Asylum, God of, 1. 114 

Ateius, tribune of plebs, tries to keep 
Crassus from leaving city on 
Parthian expedition, I11. 362 

Ateius, M., first of Sulla’s men to 
mount wall of Athens, IV. 368 

Athamania, in Greece, traversed by 
Caesar, V. 286 

Athamanians, plundered by Mace- 
donians, X. 364 

Athanis, cited, VI. 318, 350 

Athena, temple of, at Athens, I. 430; 
patroness of Athens, II. 28, IV. 8; 
II. 28, 30; by showing olive-tree, 
won against Poseidon, II. 54; her 
temple at Plataea restored, 276; 
502; statue of her by Pheidias, 
Ill. 40, 44, 88 f.; Plynteria of, when 
celebrated, IV. 98; 368; IX. 54; her 
precinct at Belbina commands 
entrance into Laconia, X. 56 

Athena of the Brazen House, X. 26, 36 

Athena Hygieia, statue of her set up 
by Pericles, III. 44 

Athena Itonis (Itonia), temple of, 
Vv. 50, IX. 432 

Athena Optilitis, given temple by 
Lycurgus, I. 236 

4thena Syllania, 1, 220 

Athenians—Rites, customs, etc.: 
rites in memory of Salamis taken 
by Solon, 1. 4263 bury dead facing 
west, 428; fond of euphemisms, 
442; great enemies of wolves, 468; 
oath of young warriors, IV. 38; 
Adonia festival, 48; rites on 
March Ist in memory of deluge, 372 

Laws, etc.: laws re idleness, I. 
280, 450, 464, 494; archons at first 
chosen by lot, 111. 26; ostracism, 
Il. 234, I1f. 246 f.; law re citizen- 
ship, 106 f.; law re divorce, IV. 20 
Tribes named from occupations, 

I. 468; taught Greeks to sow grain 
and kindle fire, II. 434; pay tribute 
to Minos, I. 28; assembled into one 
city by Theseus, 50f.; divided 
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into three classes, 54; attacked by 
Megarians, and lose Nisaea and 
Salamis, 432; Hill-men, Plain-men, 
and Shore-men dispute re form of 
government, 434; debts cancelled 
by Solon, 442; A. given laws by 
Solon, 448f.; made subject to 
Peisistratus, 488 f. 

Burn Sardis, fight at Marathon, 
II. 224f.; fight at Salamis, 40f., 
236f.; tempted by Xerxes to 
cease struggle, 240; fight at 
Plataea, 248f.; fortify city, 52 f.; 
win allies from Spartans through 
Aristides, 282f.; send aid to 
Corcyra against Corinth, III. 82; 
besiege Potidaea, 84; attacked by 
Spartans under Archidamus, 94; 
afflicted by pestilence, 98; make 
peace with Spartans through Nicias, 
236; enter on Sicilian expedition, 
250 f., Iv. 44f.; suffer disaster in 
Sicily, 111. 302 f.; Alcibiades begins 
to help Athenians again, IV. 70; 
defeated by Lysander at Aegos- 
potami, and forced to surrender 
their city, 106f., 264f.; accept 
Lysander’s terms, 270; ruled by 
Thirty Tyrants, 274; expel the 
Thirty, 290; grateful to Thebans 
for help, v. 354 

Embroiled with Sparta through 
Pelopidas, 372; aroused by Demos- 
thenes to unite with Thebans 
against Philip, vil. 42; defeated 
(at Chaeroneia) by Philip, 46; 
asked by Alexander to surrender 
Demosthenes and certain others, 
56; placate Alexander through 
Phocion, VIII. 182; besiege Anti- 
pater in Lamia, VII.66; threatened 
by Antipater’s army, VIII. 202; 
accept his terms, 204, II. 140; turn 
against Phocion, VIII. 220; 
governed for Demetrius the Phaler- 
ean for Cassander, IX. 18; freed 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes, 20; 
highly honour Demetrius, 24 f.; 
freed from Cassander’s siege by 
Demetrius, 52; revolt from Deme- 
trius, and are besieged by him, 
114; assisted by Aratus in regaining 
freedom, XI. 78; send Carneades 
and Diogenes to Rome to beg 
cancellation of fine of 500 talents, 
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11.368; besieged by Sulla, Iv. 360 f.; 
their city captured,  368f.; 
especially loved Octavia, IX. 266 
Athenodorus (1) of Imbros, released 
from prison by Alexander at 
Phocion’s request, VIII. 186 
Athenodorus (2), actor, fined by 
Athenians, when Alexander pays 


fine, VII. 308 

Athenodorus (3) Cordylion, Stoic 
philosopher, at Pergamum, won 
over by Cato the Younger, VIII. 
256, 268 

Athenodorus (4), Sandon’s son, wrote 
book, addressed to Octavia, I. 
548 

Athenophanes, Athenian, makes 
experiment with naphtha, VII. 328 

Athens, made metropolis by Theseus, 
I. 4, 52; had perpetual fire, that 
went out in tyranny of Aristion, 
338; very poor in time of 2nd 
Persian war, II. 242; fortified under 
Themistocles, II. 52; beautified by 
Cimon, 446; adorned by Pericles, 
Ill. 34; enriched with holidays and 
public festivals by Pericles, 198; 
down to time of Caesars greatly 
outshone Rome in great public 
works, temples, etc., 111.204; taken 
by Lysander, who tore down long 
walls, IV. 108, 270; her walls 
rebuilt by money from Pharnabazus, 
Vv. 62; spared by Alexander, VII. 
256; entered by Pyrrhus, 1X. 378; 
captured by Sulla, Iv. 344, 370; 
visited by Cato the Elder, II. 336; 
given 50 talents by Pompey, V. 224; 
visited by Cicero, VII. 88; welcomes 
Brutus, VI. 176 

Athletic training, 111.174, x. 260, X1.6 

Athos, mountain, to be made into 
statue of Alexander, VII. 426 

Atilia, Serranus’ daughter, Cato’s 
wife, divorced for unseemly conduct, 
VIII. 28, 250, 254 

Atilius (M. Atilius Regulus), 11. 386 

Atilius, M., consul with T. Manlius, 
Sree temple of Janus was closed, 
I. 

Atilius Vergilio, overthrows Galba’s 
statue, XI. 264 

Atillius, friend of Brutus, VI. 212 

Atiso river, bridged by Lutatius 
Catulus, IX. 524; 526 
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Atlantic Islands, called Islands of the 
Blest, described, VIII. 20 

Atlantic Ocean, V. 214, VII. 498, VIII. 
20 

Atlantis, the lost, story of, heard from 
Egyptian priests by Solon, who 
tried to put it in poetry, 1. 476, 494; 
story of, left unfinished by Plato, 
496 

Atlas, reputed father of Pasiphaé, x. 
20 


Atossa, daughter of Artaxerxes, 
married by him, XI. 182, 194; 
urges Ochus to remove his rivals, 
200 

Atreus, part of, acted by Aesop, 
VII. 94 


Atridae, I1. 424 

Atropatena, ravaged by Antony, 
IX. 222 

Atropateni, routed by Lucullus, 
11. 574 


Attaleia, city in Pamphylia, v. 312 

Attalus (1), uncle of Cleopatra, wife 
of Philip, VII. 246; offends 
Pausanias, 250; 382 

Attalus (2), king, supports Flamininus’ 
appeal to Thebans, dies of stroke, 
X. 338, 11.140, 1x. 274 

Attalus (3) Philometer, grew poisonous 
plants, Ix. 46; made Roman 
people his heir, x. 176 

Attia (Atia), daughter of Caesar’s 
sister, mother of young Caesar, 
VII. 196, IX. 206 

** Attic History,’’ by Ister, I. 78 

Attica, mostly unfruitful and worth- 
less; manufacturing encouraged by 
Solon, I. 464, 468; invaded by 
Mardonius, II. 242; often invaded 
by Spartans, 1. 74; invaded by 
Archidamus, IIl. 94; invaded 
by Sphodrias at night, v. 374; 
freed from Oassander, IX. 52; 
invaded by Aratus, XI. 54 

Atticus, gets letter from Brutus, 
VI. 190 

Atticus, Julius, praetorian, claims 
to have slain Otho, XI. 262 

Attis, two of the name, one a Syrian, 
the other an Arcadian; both killed 
by wild boar, VIII. 2; story of, 
among Phrygians resembles that 
about Numa and Egeria, I. 316 

Attius, Tullus, see “‘ Tullus Attius.”’ 


Aufidius, 
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Attius Varus, made governor of 
Libya by Pompey, with Scipio 
and Juba after Pharsalus, VIII.372 
Avypa@v Advots, possibly connected 
with “ ancile.”’ 

in conspiracy against 
Sertorius, VITI.68, 74 


Aufidus, river in Italy, 111. 160 
Augur, 


defined, V. 438, VI. 360; 
Cicero augur in place of younger 
Crassus, VII. 172; Antony with 
help of Curio, x.148; Ti. Gracchus, 
x. 150 

August, month originally called Sex- 
tills, 1. 370, rx. 534 

Augustus Caesar (Octavius), son of 
Octavius and Attia, made heir and 
adopted son in Caesar’s will, VII. 
196, IX. 162, 206; quarrelling with 
Antony about inheritance, he 
supports Cicero, VI. 174, VII. 194, 
Ix. 170f.; fights at Mutina, VI. 
184, vil. 198; becomes consul, 
forms triumvirate with Antony 
and Lepidus, VI. 186, VII. 200, 600, 
1X. 178; indicts Brutus and Cassius 
for murder, VI. 184; marries 
Clodia, Fulvia’s daughter, Ix. 180; 
with Antony wars on Brutus and 
Cassius in Macedonia, VI. 208 f., 
VII. 606, IX. 182 f.; after Philippi 
returnsillto Rome, 184; reconciled 
to Antony, divides empire with 
him and Lepidus, 202f.; makes 
peace with Sextus Pompeius, 206; 
renews peace with Antony at 
Tarentum, 214f.; makes war on 
Pompeius, 216, 262; finds cause 
of complaint in Antony, 256, 260 f.; 
disturbed by Antony’s preparations 
and unrest in Italy, 268; reads 
Antony’s will, 270; has war 
declared, 272; crosses Ionian sea 
and occupies Torune in Xpeirus, 
278; wins at Actium, 284f.; after 
receiving surrender of Antony’s 
land forces, makes settlement with 
Greeks, 292f.; offers to spare 
Cleopatra, recalled to Italy, 304; 
next year takes Pelusium, defeats 
Antony, 306 f.; learns of Antony’s 
death, 314; enters Alexandria, 
316; executes Antyllus, Antony’s 
son, 318; interviews Cleopatra, 
320f.; orders Cleopatra buried 
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with Antony, 330; becomes consul 
with Cicero’s son as colleague, 


VII. 208; has doors of Janus’ 
temple closed, I. 372 
His Memoirs, addressed to 


Agrippa and Maecenas, cited, V. 
520, VI. 184, 218, vir. 214, rx. 182, 
292 
Sayings: VI. 256, VII. 208, 1X. 318 
Aulis, where Agesilatis is hindered 
in sacrifice, IV. 308, v. 14 f. 


Aurelia, J., Caesar's mother, VII. 
152, 462 
Aurelius, C., effects reconciliation 


of Pompey and Crassus, Vv. 170, 
III. 350 

Aurelius, Q., slain in Sulla’s pro- 
scription, IV. 428 

Autocleides, his ‘‘ Exegetics”’ cited, 
Ill. 292 

Autoleon, king of Paeonians, 1x. 368 

Autolycus (1), founder of Sinope, 
etc., 11. 542 f. 

Autolycus (2), athlete, executed by 
the Thirty, IV. 274 

Automatia, worshipped by Timoleon, 
VI. 346 

Auximum, Pompey levies troops 
from there, V. 128 

Aventine hill, 1. 154, 164, 358, x. 230 

Avillius, later name of Aollius, 1. 130 

Axiochus, Aspasia’s father, IIT. 68 

Axius river, IX. 104 

Axius, suspected father of Crassus’ 
son, VII. 144 

“Agoves, wooden tablets on which 
Solon'’s laws were written, I. 472 


Babyca, in Plutarch’s time called 
Cheimarrus; a bridge according to 
Aristotle, I. 222; Vv. 382 

Babylon, visited by Alexander, VII. 
426; Vu. 84; XI.140 

Babylonia, sea of, II. 554; has fiery 
soil, III. 332; submits to Alexander, 
VII. 328; invaded by Demetrius, 
1x. 16 

‘“* Racchae,’’ of Euripides, sung before 
Hyrodes, II. 420 

Bacchiadae, fled from Corinth to 
Lacedaemon, Iv. 234 

Bacchides, eunuch of Mithridates, 
II. 524 

Bacchus, see ‘* Dionysus.”’ 
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‘‘Bacchylides,”’ Frag. 29 (Jebb, Bacch. 
p. 423), 1. 320 

Bachelors, Thales of Miletus one, 
I. 416; penalized by Lycurgus, 
248; forced by Camillus to marry 
widows, II. 96 

Bactria, 111. 360, 434 

Bactrian cavalry, attack Macedonians, 
VII. 320 

Baculus, from Baxrnpia, is a rod in 
lictor’s bundle, 1.172 

Baebius, M., consul with P. Cornelius 
about 400 years after Nuna, I. 380 

Baetica, named from river Baetis, 
Vill. 20; governed by Fufidius, 30 

Baetis river, II. 830; empties into 
Atlantic, VIII.20; 30 

Bagoas, had house at Susa, VII. 342 

Bagoas, favourite of Alexander, VII. 
412 

Baiae, had warm baths, IX. 554 

Balbus, sent by Sulla, attacks 
Telesinus, IV. 418 

Balbus, Cornelius, flatterer of Caesar, 
VII. 582 

Balbus, Postumius, 
Publicola, 1. 560 

Balisgus, stream crossed by Crassus’ 
army, III. 384 

Balte, nymph, reputed mother of 
Epimenides of Phaestus, 1. 432 

Bambyce, earlier name of Hicrapolis, 
1X. 220 

Bandius, see ‘‘ Bantius.”’ 

Rantia, Italian city, Vv. 514 

Bantius, Lucius, won to Romans 
by Marcellus, v. 458 

Barbius, supports Otho, X17. 258 

Barca (1), saying re Hannibal, III. 
168 

Barca (2), invites Cato and Munatius 
to supper, VIII. 326 

Bardyaei, slave bodyguard of Marius, 
Ix. 584, 590 

Bardyllis, marries daughter Bircenna 
to Pyrrhus, 1X. 368 

Bargylia, city freed by Lentulus, 
X. 354 


son-in-law of 


Barsine (1), Artabazus’ daughter, 
taken as mistress by Alexander, 
VII. 284, VIII. 80 

Barsine (2), Artabazus’ daughter, 
given by Alexander to Eumenes, 
Vill. 80 

Basilica (Pauli Aemilii), built by 
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(Lucius Aemilius) Paulus, VII. 514, 
Xi. 264 

Basilica Porcia, erected in forum 
by Cato the Elder, 11. 356; tribunes 
of plebs transacted business there, 
VIII. 246 

Basillus, L., sent by Sulla to seize 
city-gate of Rome, IV. 354 

Dastarnae, see ‘“‘ Bisternae.”’ 

Bataces, priest of Great Mother at 
Pessinus, 1X. 508 

Batalus, nickname of Demosthenes, 
viI. 10 

Bathycles, left beaker at Delphi, 1. 414 

Baton, of Sinope, cited, x. 34 

Bean, white, its use, III. 76 

Bedriacum, Otho's soldiers there, 
XI. 300, 306 

Bedricum (Bedriacum), little village 
near Cremona, XJ. 294 

Bees, bred in putrefying oxen, xX. 140 

Beetles, bred in putrefying oxen, X. 
140 

Belaeus, furnishes ship for Marius’ 
flight, rx. 574 

Belbina, had precinct of Athena, xX. 56 

Belgae, V. 246; occupied one third 
of Gaul; utterly defeated by Caesar, 
Vil. 490 £. 

Belitaras, said to have given petson 
to Statira, x1. 170 

Bellinus, Roman praetor, taken by 
pirates, V. 176 

Bellona, temple of, 1V. 348, 424, VII. 
112 


Beluris, secretary, XI. 180 

Belus, temple of, at Susa, VII. 274 

Beneventum, Pyrrhus defeated near 
it by M’. Curius, 1X. 426 

Bequest, Cicero received one of 
90,000 denarii, Vir. 100 

Berenice (1), Ptolemy’s wife, Anti- 
gone’s mother; courted by Pyrrhus, 
IX. 354 

Berenice (2) of Chios, Mithridates’ 
wife, strangled, II. 526 

Berenicis, city on peninsula of 
Epeirus, built by Pyrrhus, Ix. 360 

Beroea, taken by Pyrrhus, Ix. 110, 
374; Pompey’s headquarters, V. 280 

Berytus, city of Phoenicia, 1x. 254 

Bessus, seizes Dareius, VII. 248; 
executed by Alexander, 252 

Bestia, failed against Jugurtha, Ix. 
482 
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Bestia (L. Calpurnius), opposes Cicero, 
VII. 138 

Beverage, water used by Cato the 
Elder on campaigns, II. 306 

Bias, declined golden tripod, I. 412 

Bibulus, L. Calpurnius (1), husband 
of Porcia, by whom he had two 
sons, VIII. 292 f.; as consul opposes 
Caesar’s measures, 310, V. 236; 
overawed by Caesar’s supporters, 
238, VIII. 312; remained at home 
for last eight months of his consul- 
ship, V. 240, VII. 474; proposes 
Pompey be made sole consul, V. 
528, VIII. 350; made admiral by 
Pompey, 366; wages war on 
Parthians, rx. 148 

Bibulus, L. Calpurnius (2), Porcia’s 
son, tells of incident in his mother’s 
life, VI. 152, 176 

Bibulus, Publicius, tribune of plebs, 
denounces Marcellus, v. 510 f. 

Billeting, Sulla billets soldiers on 
people of Asia, IV. 406 

Biot wapadAAnAo, of Plutarch, 
mentioned, I. 2 

Bion, cited re Amazons, I. 58 

Bircenna, Bardyllis’ daughter, married 
to Pyrrhus, 1x. 368 

Bisaltae, Thracian people to whom 
Pyrrhus sent 1000 settlers, III. 34 

Bisanthe, in Thrace, IV. 106 

Bisternae, Gallic people along Danube, 
stirred up by Pyrrhus, VI. 376; 
send 20,000 men to aid Pyrrhus; 
on account of his stinginess they 
return, 382 

Bithynia, Iv. 80; surrenders to 
Alcibiades property of Chal- 
cedonians, 86, II. 326; ruled by 
Prusias, xX. 378; conquered by 
Mithridates, IV. 358; 398; II. 490; 
invaded by Mithridates, 492; 502; 
510; vill. 66; held by Glabrio, 
given to Pompey by the Manilian 
law, V.190; occupied by Pharnaces, 
VII. 560; decreed province of 
Cimber, VI. 168 

Bithys, general of Demetrius I1., 
defeats Aratus at Phylacia, x1. 76 

Bito, named by Solon as happy man, 
I. 480 

Blossius of Cumae, philosopher, 
friend of Antipater of Tarsus, said 
to have incited Ti. Gracchus to 


agrarian reform, xX. 162, 186; 
pardoned, joined Aristonicus in 
Asia, committed suicide, 192 

Bocchoris, his judgment in case of 
Thonis, IX. 66 

Bocchus (1), king of Numidia, won 
over by Sulla, surrenders Jugurtha 
to Romans, IV. 328, 332, IX. 484; 
called ally of Roman people, and 
set up trophies on Capitol, Iv. 336, 
IX. 552 

Bocchus (2), king of Libya, supports 
Antony, IX. 276 

Boedromia, Athenian celebration, I. 62 

Boedromion, Athenian month, I. 62, 
II. 138, 140, 274, VII. 68 

Boeorix, challenges Marius to set 
place and day for battle, 1x. 530 

Boeotarchs, laws re their laying down 
command, V. 396 f.; VII. 44 

Boeotia, settled by Opheltas and his 
subjects, 11. 404; at Ceressus con- 
quered Lattamyas and Thessalians, 
138; formed terminus of medizing 
part of Greece, 18; traversed by 
Xerxes, 234; 240; gave divine 
honours to Eucleia, 278; Ill. 56; 
invaded by Tolmides, 58; defented 
Athens at Coroneia, III. 58, Iv. 2, 
v.50; IV. 292; displeased by Peace 
of Nicias, III. 240; allied with 
Sparta, III. 242, Iv. 32; defeated 
Athenians, III. 284; 1V.90; favoured 
Athenian refugees, 308; magistrates 
stop sacrifice of Agesilaiis at Aulis, 
Iv. 308, Vv. 16; often invaded by 
Agesilaiis, 1. 244, Vv. 46, 72; invaded 
by Cleombrotus, Vv. 66, 372; had 
territorial dispute with Athenians, 
VIII. 164; defeated by Athenians 
under Leosthenes, 196; allied with 
Demetrius, IX. 52; restless under 
Demetrius, 96f.; defeated at 
Chaeroneia by Aetolians, XI. 34; 
besieged Megara, X. 286; joined 
Romans, 338; scene of fighting 
between Sulla and generals of 
Mithridates, IX. 578; occupied 
by Dorylaiis, Iv. 390; II. 494 

Boii, northern people, 1.142 

Bola, Latin city, taken by Volscians 
under Coriolanus, IV. 186 

Bona Dea, who she was; 
worshipped, VII. 128, 152, 462 

Bononia, meeting of Octavianus, 
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Antony, and Lepidus near it, 
VII. 200 

Borysthenis, Sphaerus of, x. 52 

Bosporus, held by son of Mithridates, 
Iv. 358; Vv. 196; controlled by 
Mithridates, 214 

Bosporus, possible route of Amazons, 
I. 60; V. 206 

‘‘Bottiaea, constitution of,’ by 
Aristotle, 1. 30 

Bottiaeans of Thrace, descendants of 
first-born of Cretans, once sent to 
Delphi, 1. 30 

Boukatios, first month of Theban year, 
V. 398 

Boulimia, a disease, theory as to its 
cause, VI. 180 

Boys, Roman, how educated, I. 596 

Boys, Spartan, how educated, I. 254 f., 
396 

Brachyllas, Theban, xX. 336 

Brasidas, son of Argileonis, I. 282; 
honoured by Chalcidians, 298; 
slain at Amphipolis, III. 2363 Iv. 
234; 280 

Brauron, place in Attica where son 
of Ajax resided, I. 428 

Brazen House, see ‘* Athena of,” 
and XadAxiotxkos. 

Brennus, king of Gauls, recognizing 
Q. Ambustus, stops battle, and 
marches against Rome, Il. 132; 
enters Rome by Colline gate, 146; 
surrounds Capitol with a guard, 
148; agrees to leave country on 
payment of 1000 gold Ibs., 164; 
defeated by Camillus, 166f.; 
quoted at length, 130; 158; says 
** vae victis,’’ 164 

Bribery, in elections at Rome began 
long after time of Coriolanus, at 
Athens Anytus first to bribe jurors, 
Iv. 150; Demosthenes bribed, 
VII. 303 XI. 243 

Bride, Roman, had hair parted with 
spear, 1. 134 

Bridge over Tiber, details concerning, 
1. 336 

Briges, Brutus’ name for his camp 
servants, VJ. 226 

Britanni, Caesar’s expedition against 
them, V. 246, VII. 498 

Britemartus, king of Gauls, slain 
by Clandius Marcellus, 1. 138, V. 
450 
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Brixillum, Italian town on the Po, 
XI. 298 

Bronze-shields, in Perseus’ army 
at Pydna, VI. 402; Iv. 388 

Brundisium, 11. 342, Iv. 408; occupied 
by Pompey, V. 278; 284; VII. 164; 
180; 186; Ix. 214; station of 
Octavius’ fleet, IX. 278 

Bruttians, attacked by Thurians, 
VI. 298; slay disgraced mercenaries 
of Timoleon, 332; 111. 182; put to 
the sword by Fabius, 184 

Druttius Snmra, defeats Archelatis 
thrice at Chaeroneia, IV. 360 

Brutus (1), a steward, ancestor of 
M. Brutus according to some, 
VI 126 

Brutus (2), son of the tyrannicide, 
Vi. 154 

Brutus, Junius, leader in secession 
of plebs, one of first tribunes, 
Iv. 130 

Brutus, D. Junius (Gallaecus), tri- 
umphed over Lusitanians, x. 194 

Brutus Albinus, D. Junius, friend of 
Caesar, IX. 162; joins conspiracy 
to murder Caesar, VJ.150, VII. 592 f.; 
596; given province of Cisalpine 
ae VI. 168; his death avenged, 
186 

Brutus, L. Junius, assisted by Publi- 
cola, drove out kings, 1. 604f., 
VII. 584; 1. 506; his sons plot to 
restore Tarquins, 508; has his sons 
executed, 514; slays Aruns in 
battle, and is slain by him, 522; 
ancestor of Brutus, the tyrannicide, 
VI. 126, 144; quoted, 1.514 

Brutus, M. Junius (1), praetor, sent to 
forbid Sulla advancing, IV. 350 

Brutus, M. Junius (2), defeated by 
Pompey, V, 128f.; father of the 
tyrannicide; holds Cisalpine Gaul 
for Lepidus, surrenders to Pompey 
at Mutina, executed by Geminius, 
152 f. 

Brutus, M. Junius (3), his lineage, 
VI. 126 f.; studied philosophy and 
rhetoric, 2 f., 128 f£.; sent to Cyprus 
with Cato, his uncle, 130, VIII. 322; 
joins Pompey’s party VI. 132 f., V. 
282; pardoned by Caesar after 
Pharsalus, VI. 136, VII. 6523 put 
in charge of Cisalpine Gaul by 
Caesar, VI. 138; made practor, 
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140, vil. 574; led to conspire 
against Caesar, VI. 144f.; lets 
Porcia, his wife, into the secret, 
152 f.; helps murder Caesar, 162, 
Vil. 188, 598f., IX. 164; has 
Antony spared, VI. 164, Ix. 166; 
addresses the people, VI. 166, VII. 
600; withdraws from Rome, 604, 
VI. 172, IX. 170; rebukes Cicero 
for supporting Octavius, 174, VII. 
_196, 220; sails for Athens, VI. 
176; convicted of murder of Caesar, 
184; meets Cassius at Smyrna, 
188; exacts money of the Lycians, 
192f.; quarrels with Cassius at 
Sardis, 200 f.; sees a phantom at 
night, 204, VII. 606; defeats 
Octavius at Philippi, VI. 218 f., 
VII. 606, Ix. 182; learns of defeat 
and death of Cassius, VI. 224; 
fights again, VI. 234f.; slays 
himself, 244, VII. 608; statue of 
him at Milan, VI. 256. 
See also Y. 154, ViI. 190, 586, 
VIII. 410, 1x. 168 
Sayings and letters: Vi. 130, 

146, 148, 174, 176, 178, 204, 206, 
214 £., 224, 228, 242, 244 

Brutus, T. Junlus, son of M. J. Brutus 
and Vitellia, plots to resiore 
Tarquins, I. 508f.; executed by 
his father’s order, 514 

Brutus, Ti. Junius, son of M. J. Brutus 
and Vitellia, plots to restore 
Tarquins, I. 508 f.; executed by his 
father’s order, 514 

* Brutus,’’ account of Caesar’s murder 
by Empylus, VI. 128 f. 

Bubulcus, Roman surname, I. 532 

Bucephalas, horse tamed by Alex- 
ander, VII. 236, 322, 352, 398 

Bucephalia, city on banks of Hydaspes 
built by Alexander in memory of 
Bucephalas, VII. 398 

Bulla, its meaning and use, Yr. 152, 
VIII. 38 

Busiris, sacrificed by Hercules, 1. 22 

Butas, Cato the Younger’s chief agent 
in public matters, VIII. 404; wrote 
in elegiac verse expianations of 
Roman customs, I. 158 

Butes, Persian general, sets fire to 
Efon in Thrace, killing himself, 
II. 422 

Buthrotum, town in Epirus, VI. 182 
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Byllis, town in Illyrlum, VI. 182 

Byzantium, II. 56, 288; freed of 
Pausanias by the allies, II. 420 f.; 
Athenians capture Persians there, 
480; revolts from Athens, retaken 
by Alcibiades, IV. 88f.; attacked 
by Philip, saved by Athenians, 
VL. 40, 244, VIII. 174; governed by 
Cato, VII. 170, VIII. 318; VII. 142 


Cabeiri, gods in Samothrace, V. 520 

Cabira, 11. 512; Mithridates makes 
stand there, 514; taken by 
Lucullus, 524 

Cadmeia (1), sister of Neoptolemus, 
IX. 358 

Cadmeia (2), citadel, 1. 66; seized by 
Phoebidas in time of peace, V. 64; 
382; VII. 254 

Cadmus, given cow as guide by Apollo, 
IV. 382 

Cadusians, attacked by Artaxerxes, 
xI. 184 

Caecias, a Spanish wind from north, 
VII. 44 

Oaecilia (1), daughter of Metellus, the 
pontifex maximus, wife of Sulla, 
Iv. 342 

Caecilia (2), mother of Lucullus, II. 470 

Caecilius, wished to denounce Verres, 
VII. 98 

Caecilius (Calactinns), made com- 
parison of Demosthenes and Cicero, 
VII. 6 

Caecilius Metellus, see 
Caecilius.”’ 

Caecina, Vitellius’ general, occupying 


“ Metellus, 


Alps, XI. 286; repulsed from 
Placentia, 290; defeated before 
Cremona, 292; defeats Otho’s 
men, 300 f. 


Caecus, Roman name, IV. 144 

Caedicius, M., reports hearing super- 
natural voice, II. 126, 168 

Oaelius, orator, VII.174; defended by 
Cicero, 212 

Oaeninenses, Sabine people, defeated 
ae aa at Rome by Romulus, 
I. 136 

Caenum, fortress of Mithridates, V.212 

Caepio (Servilius), engaged to Julia; 
losing her, promised Pompey’s 
daughter, V. 238, VII. 474 

Caepio, Q. Servilius (1), defeated by 
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Cimbrl, If. 140, 560, VIII. 6, IX. 504, 
512 

Caepio, Q. Servilius (2), beloved 
brother of Cato the Younger, VIII. 
236, 238, 244; military tribune in 
Servile war, 252; died at Aenus 
in Thrace, 258 

Caesar, exchanges words with Sulla, 
IV. 334 

Caesar, C. Julius (1) in danger from 
Sulla, vil. 442; captured by pirates, 
444; studies under Apollonius at 
Rhodes, 446; wins popularity as an 
advocate at Rome, 448; elected 
military tribune, 450; went to 
Spain as quaestor under Vetus, a 
praetor, 452; revives party of 
Marius, 454; elected pontifex maxi- 
mus, 456; suspected of being 
implicated in Catiline’s conspiracy, 
458; divorces Pompeia, 462 f.; 
receives Spain as province, has to 
borrow from Crassus, 466 f.; elected 
consul, 472; gets many popular 
laws passed in spite of opposition 
of his colleague Bibulus, 472 f.; 
betroths his daughter Julia to 
Pompey, 474; subdues Gaul, 476 f.; 
meeting Pompey, Crassus and 
others at Luca, arranges to have 
his command in Gaul continued 
for five more years, 494; repels 
German invasion, and invades 
Germany, 496f.; invades Britain, 
498; loses by death his daughter 
Julia, Pompey’s wife, 500; sup- 
presses revolt of Gaul, 502 f.; takes 
Alesia, 506 f. 

Becomes estranged from Pompey, 
510; is not allowed to stand for 
consulship in his absence, 512 f.; 
invades Italy, 520f.; is deserted 
by Labienus, 526; enters Rome, 
528; overcomes Afranius and Varro, 
Pompey’s legates in Spain, 550; 
crosses to Greece, 532 f.; defeated 
by Pompey, 536; defeats Pompey 
at Pharsalus, 546 f.; reaches 
Alexandria just after Pompey’s 
death, 554; wages war in Egypt, 
556 f.; defeats Pharnaces at Zela, 
560; returns to Rome, 562; 
defeats Pompeians at Thapsus, 
566; celebrates an Egyptian, a 
Pontic, and an African triumph, 
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570; defeats Pompey’s sons at 
Munda, 572; appointed dictator 
for life, 574; by clemency tries to 
disarm opposition, 574f.; plants 
colonies of veterans at Carthage 
and Corinth, 576; plans new 
enterprises, 576 f.; adjusts calendar, 
578; arouses hatred by desire to 
be king, 580f.; refuses diadem 
offered by Antony, 584; is con- 
spired against by Brutus, Cassius, 
and others, 586f.; assassinated, 
-596; his body burned in forum, 602; 
56 years old at death, 604 
See also Ill. 334, 354, 356, 360, 
390, 434, V. 178, 232, 236, 238, 240, 
248, 264, 268, 272, 276 f., 280, 284, 
292, 324, Vi. 132, 134, 136, 138 1., 
150, 162, 168, 180, VII. 132 f., 138, 
146, 152, 156, 158, 176, 178 f., 186, 
188, 194, 196, VIII. 288, 296f., 
310f., 316, 332, 346, 354, 358f., 
oe 378, 408, Ix. 148, 150 f., 160 f., 
ae mentioned, VII. 556, 
2 
HE eerie and poems, VII. 
Anti-Cato, VII. 182, 446, 568, 
VIII. 324, 362, 366 
Commentaries, VII. 496 
Unnamed works, V. 280, 296, 524 
Sayings: III. 332, V. 272,. v1. 
138, 140, 142, VII. 182, 456, 466, 
468, 476, 486, 522, 530, 534, 53s, 
548, 552, 566, 568, 588, 590, 598 
Caesar, O. Julius (2), his relations 
with Nymphidia, XI. 224; puts 
T. Vinius in prison, 228; son of 
Germanicus, killed, IX. 332. See 
also 1. 140, 154 
Caesar, Claudius, punishes Vinius 
mildly for theft, XI. 228 
Caesar, Lucius (1), kinsman of the 
great Caesar, VIII. 396 
Caesar, Lucius (2), Antony’s ancle, 
given up to Octavius, VII. 200, Ix. 
178; rescued by his sister, 180 
Caesarion, son of Caesar and Cleo- 
patra, VII. 560, 1x. 260, 300; 
executed by Octavius, 320 
ae Cicero had lands there, VII, 
Caius, foster brother of Mithridates, 
V. 224 
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“* Caius,’’ name called out at sacrifice 
to Romulus, I. 184 

Calanus, gymnosophist, meets Alex- 
ander and Onesicritus, VII. 244, 
408; has himself burned on funeral 
pyre, 416 

Calauria (1), has temple of Poseidon, 
Vv. 174, VII. 70, 76; scene of Demos- 
thenes’ death, VIII. 210 

Calauria (2), place in Sicily, v1. 336 

“*Cale,’’ Indian word of salutation, 
VII. 408 

Calendar, renaming and numbering 
of days of month by Solon, 1. 474; 
adjusted by Numa, 366; adjusted 
by Caesar, VII. 578; Il. 274 

Calends, Roman name for lst day of 
month, XI. 252; of March, very 
nearly same as Ist of Anthesterion, 
IV. 370; VII. 84 

Calenus, took Megara, VI. 142; held 
15 cohorts for Caesar at Athens 
and Megara, VII. 544 = 

Callaeci, in Spain, conquered by 
Caesar, VII. 468 

Callaeschrus, father of Critias, Iv. 96 

Calliades, Athenian, defeated by 
Chalcidians in Thrace, ill. 226 

Callias (1), the Torchbearer, steals 
gold at Marathon, II. 226; when 
prosecuted, helped by Aristides, 
his kinsman, II. 290; ambassador 
to Persian king, honoured by 
Athenians, 446 

Callias (2), the Rich, son of Hippo- 
nicus, III, 70; said to have married 
Elpinice, 11. 414; said to have 
given Hipparete to Alcibiades as 
wife, IV. 20 

Callias (3), the Syracusan, said by 
Ctesibius to have given Demos- 
thenes the rhetorical systems of 
Isocrates and Alcidamas, VII. 12 

Callibius, made harmost at Athens 
by Lysander, IV. 274 

Callicles, son of Arrhenides, VII. 62 

Callicles, money-lender at Athens, 
VIII. 162 

Callicrates (1), 
Plataea, II. 266 

Callicrates (2), with Ictinus architect 
of Parthenon, III. 40 

Callicrates (3), Syracusan, slain by 
Lamachus, III. 270 

Callicrates (4), descendant of Anti- 


Spartan, slain at 


crates, contemporary of Plutarch, 
Vv. 98 

Callicratidas, succeeds Lysander in 
Asia, rebuffed by Cyrus, IV. 244; 
defeated in sea-fight at Arginusae, 
248 1.298, XI. 178 

Celidronius, hill at Thermopylae, 11. 

3 

Callimachus (1), rivalled Aristides for 
2nd place at Plataea, II. 386 

Callimachus (2), prolongs defence of 
Amisus, II. 528; defender of 
Nisibis, taken by Lucullus, 578 

Callimachus (3), of Alexandria, cited, 
Ill. 246, IV. 444, vir. 378 

Callimedon, Athenian orator, joins 
party of Antipater, VII. 66; op- 
poses Phocion, VIII. 206; flees 
from Athens, 220; condemned in 
absentia by Athenians, 228 

“‘ Callinicus,’’ a cognomen or epithet, 
IV, 142, 1X. 464 

Calliphon, exile, begs Sulla to spare 
Athens, IV. 370 

Callipides, tragic actor, rebuffed by 
Agesilatis, V. 58; IV. 92 

Calippus, host of Dion in Athens, 
VI. 32; accompanies Dion to 
Sicily, 60, 118; slew Dion, and 
got possession of Syracuse, exe- 
cuted by Leptines and Polysper- 
chon, III, 260, VI. 114, 286, 462 

Callisthenes (1), Athenian orator, his 
surrender demanded by Alexander, 
VII. 56 

Callisthenes (2), philosopher, relative 
of Aristotle; his experience with 
Alexander, VII. 252f., Iv. 440; 
cited, II. 138, 296, 440, 444, v. 
46, 380, VII. 302, 322 

Callisthenes (3), freedman of Lucul- 
lus, II. 608 

Callistratus (1), orator, gave Demos- 
thenes first notion of becoming 
orator, VII. 10; 32 

Callistratus (2), Mithridates’ private 
secretary, II. 522 

Callistus, Caligula’s freedman, Nym- 
phidia’s father, XI. 224 

Calpurnia, Piso’s daughter, J. Caesar’s 
Wife, V. 238, VII. 474; 590; put 
most of Caesar’s treasure in charge 
of Antony, Ix. 170 

Calpurnii, descended from Calpus, 
I. 376 
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Calpurnius Lanarius, murdered Julius 
Salinator, VIII. 18 

Calpurnius Piso, see ‘‘ Piso, Calpur- 
nius.”’ 

Calpus, son of Numa, ancestor of 
Oalpurnii, 1. 376 

Calvinus, Gnaeus Domitius, consul, 
Vv. 256; commanded centre for 
Caesar at Pharsalus, V. 294, VII. 
546; defeated by Pharnaces, flees 
from Pontus, 560 

Calvinus, Lucius (should be Gnaeus 
Domitius), V. 294 

Calvisius (Statianus, C.), companion 
of Octavianus, accuses Antony for 
treatment of Cleopatra, 1X. 27U 

Oalydonia, ravaged by Aratus, XI. 34 

Oalydonian boar, slain by Meleager 
and Theseus, I. 66 

Camarinaeans, join Dion, VI. 58 

Oambyses, said to have lost 50,000 
men in desert sand, VII. 302 

Camels, first seen by Romans at 
battle of Rhyndacus according to 
Sallust, 11. 504 

Cameria, people of, attack Romans, 
are defeated; made colony, I. 166 

Camerinum, 1000 of its men made 
citizens by Marius for bravery, 
1X. 540 

‘‘Camillus,’? meaning of word and 
relation to Greek, I. 330, IX. 464 

Camillus, Furius, the offices he held, 
Il. 94; defeats Falerians and 
Capenates, 98; appointed dictator, 
defeats Faliscans and Capenates, 
104; takes Veii, 106; celebrates 
splendid triumph, arouses oppo- 
sition, 110; besieges Falerii, 116 f.; 
arouses opposition by opposing law 
for division of city, goes into exile, 


122; is fined 15,000 asses in 
absentia, 124; leading Ardeans, 


defeats band of Gauls, 152; ap- 
pointed dictator to drive out 
Gauls, 156; routs the Gauls with 
slaughter, 166 

Opposes moving citizens to Veii, 
170; appointed dictator for war 
against Aequians, Volsclans, and 
Latins, 176; utterly defeats Latins 
and Volscians, 180; captures city 
of Aequians, brings Volscians to 
terms, 182; recaptures Sutrium, 
184; opposed by Marcus Manlius, 
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made military tribune, 186; helps 
in conviction of Manlius, 188; 
with Lucius Furius leads an army 
against Praenestines and Volscians, 
defeats them, 190f.; cows the 
Tusculans, 192f.; made dictator 
fifth time to fight Gauls, 198; 
defeats the Gauls, 200 f.; captures 
Velitrae, 202; dies of plague, 206. 
See also 1. 184, 111. 124 
His words quoted, It. 106, 118 

Oampania, III. 134; its cities subdued 

ae Fabius Maximus, 200; VII. 94; 
4 

Campanians, desert Timocrates and 
return home, VI. 58 

Campi Philippi, scene of battle where 
Brutus and Oassius were defeated, 
VI. 210 

Campus Martius, 11. 196, V. 254, VII. 
116 

Camulatus, soldier, deserts Brutus, 
VI. 236° 

Camurius, soldier, said to have slain 
Galba, XI. 266 

Cancthus, father of Sciron, I. 56 

Canicius, C., commands part of slaves, 
defeated by Crassus, III, 346 

Canidius (1), tribune of people, 
proposes that Pompey reconcile 
Ptolemy to people of Alexandria, 
Vv. 244; Oato’s friend, sent to 
Cyprus in advance, VIII. 320, 322, 
324; sent by Cato to take charge 
of Ptolemy’s treasures, and then 
discarded, VI. 130 

Canidius (2), Antony’s general, con- 
quered Armenia, and kings of 
Iberians and Albanians, IX. 214; 
234; 264; leads Antony’s land 
forces at Actium, IX. 280, 284; 
ordered by Antony to retire with 
army through Macedonia into Asia, 
290; deserts his army by night, 
292; 300 

Caninius Revilius, consul for one day, 
VII. 576 

Cannae, battle of, I1r, 146, 160, V. 
456, 500 

Canobie shore, I. 476 

Canobic mouth of Nile, VII. 298 

Canopus, city in Egypt, Ix. 338, xX. 
132 


Cantharus, harbour of, near Athens, 
VIII. 208 
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ee vestal appointed by Numa, 

I. 34 

Canus, famous fluter, XI. 238 

Canusium, refuge of Roman fugi- 
tives from Cannae, V. 456; scene 
of battle between Marcellus and 
Hannibal, 506 

Canutius, Greek actor, VI. 172 

Capaneus, character in play of 
Euripides, v. 346 

Capenates, defeated by Camillus, 11. 
98, 104, 130 

Caphis, Phocian, sent by Sulla to get 
treasures of Delphi, IV. 362; leads 
Hortensius and army safely to 
Sulla, 374 

Caphisias (1), Aratus’ friend, XI. 
12f 


Caphisias (2), famous fluter, Ix. 366 

Caphyae, seized by Aratus, X. 58; 
scene of Aratus’ defeat by Aeto- 
lians, XI. 108 

Capito, Fonteius, sent to bring 
Cleopatra to Syria, IX. 216 

Capitol, fortress of early Rome, 
guneace by Tarpeius, betrayed to 

abines by Tarpeia, I. 140; 170; 

fortified by Romans against Gauls, 
350, I1. 142, III. 168; 1. 5365 re- 
ceived from Tarentum colossal 
statue of Heracles, had equestrian 
statue of Fabius Maximus in 
bronze, III. 184; burned in Sulla’s 
time, IV. 412 

Capitoline Hill, called Tarpeius for a 
time, I. 144, 3285; steepest at 
Carmental gate, II. 156; scaled by 
Gauls, but saved by sacred geese, 
160 

Capitolinus (CO. Scantilius), colleague 
of Marcellus in aedileship, V. 438 

Capitolinus, Q., made dictator, casts 
Manlius into prison, II. 186 

Cappadocia, subdued by Alexander, 
VII. 272; assigned to Eumenes, 
VIII. 84; governed by Iiumenes, 
86; visited by Marius, Ix. 548; 
Sulla sent there, IV. 334; conquered 
by Mithridates, 358; 398; IT. 486; 
VIII. 66; ravaged by ‘Tigranes, 
II. 586; robbed and plundered by 
Lucullus, II. 370; added to 
Pompey’s sway by Manilian law, 
Vv. 190; trumphed over by Pom- 
pey, V. 230, VII. 172; occupied by 


Pharnaces, 560; ruled by Arche- 
latis, IX. 276 

Cappadocians, II. 614; some trans- 
planted to Tigranocerta, 552 

“‘ Caprarius,”’ derived from ‘“‘ capra,”’ 
I. 532 

Capratine Nones, see ‘‘ Nones Capra- 
tine.’”’ 

Capua, went over to Hannibal, III. 
168; reduced by Fulvius and 
Applus, 200; X. 214; Norbanus 
shut up there by Sulla, Iv. 412 

“Carabus,’? surname of Callimedon, 
VIII. 206 

Caranus, ancestor of Alexander the 
Great, VII. 224 

Carbo, Gnaeus Papirius (1), defeated 
by Cimbri and Teutones, Ix. 504 

Carbo, Gnaeus Papirius (2), perse- 
cutes Sulla’s supporters in latter’s 
absence, IV. 396; succeeds Cinna, 
Vv. 126; unsuccessfully opposes 
Sulla’s advance on Rome, VIII. 14; 
his cavalry routed by Pompey at 
river Arsis, V. 130; abandons his 
own army and sails off to Libya, 
IV. 418; executed by Pompey, 
V. 136; consul thrice, 138; VI. 190; 
his remark re Sulla, Iv. 414 

**Qarcer,’? name of a Roman prison, 
VI. 450 

Cardia, home of Eumenes as a boy, 
VIII. 178 

Caria, received colony brought by 
Ioxus and Ornytus, I. 18; has 
panthers, VII. 174; money to pay 
fleet levied from it by Alcibiades, 
Iv. 102; touched by Aratus, XI. 
26 

Carians, called cocks by Persians, 
xt. 148 

Carinas, general of Carbo’s faction, 
advances against Pompey, V. 128 

Carmania, traversed by Alexander in 
7 days, VII. 412 

Carmenta, who or what she was, 
I. 156 

Carmental gate, where Capitoline is 
steepest, II. 156 

Carmentalia, feast for mothers; why 
so called, I. 156 

Oarneades, founder of New Academy, 
II, 606, VII. 88; sent to Rome as 
ambassador, attracts Roman youth 
by his eloquence, II. 368 
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Carneius, Syracusan month, same as 
Athenian Metageitnion, III. 304 

Carnuntini (Carnutes) with Arverni 
lead revolt against Caesar, VII. 504 

Carrhae, near scene of Crassus’ de- 
feat, III. 394, 402-408 

Carthage, III. 62, IV. 44; danger to 
Syracuse, VI. 14; nearly taken by 
Agathocles, IX. 388; 111.190; de- 
stroyed by Scipio the Younger, 
11. 380, 596, V. 484, VI. 414, x. 246; 
colony founded there by C. Grac- 
chus, 218; 11.578; Vv. 140; restored 
as colony by Caesar, VII. 576 

Carthage, New, refuge of Sertorius, 
Vill. 18 

Carthaginians, III. 250, VI. 280; 
come to Sicily with large armament, 
286 f., 302; admitted to Syracuse 
by Hicetas, 302; assemble great 
force to invade Sicily, 316; de- 
feated by Timoleon at river Crime- 
sus, II. 138, VI. 320-322, 324, 
330; II. 140; made peace with 
Timoleon, VI. 8340; refused peace by 
Pyrrhus uniess they abandoned 
Sicily, 1X. 420, 422; attack Pyrrhus 
in the strait, 424; at war with 
Masinissa, 11. 380; 11.1623; driven 
from Spain by Scipio, 190 

Carvilius, Spurius, first in Rome 
to divorce wife, I. 198, 394 

Caryatides, dancing, on ring of 
Clearchus, XI. 168 

Carystus, city in Euboea, VI. 178 

Casca, P., one of Caesar’s murderers, 
VI. 156, 162, VII. 596; with Brutus 
at Philippi, vI. 228 

Casilinum, city and district on border 
of Campania, III. 134 

Casinum, town in Latium, III. 134 

Caspian sea, Albanians lived by it, 
Il. 554; III. 428; receives river 
Cyrnus, V. 206 f.; VII. 352 

Cassander, brother of Pleistarchus 
and Phila, 1x. 76f.; father of 
Philip, 86; husband of Thessa- 
lonice, father of Antipater and 
Alexander, 360 

Cassander, Antipater's son offends 
Alexander, VII. 428f.; appointed 
chiliarch by Antipater before dying; 
becoming rebellious, sends Nicanor 
to replace Menyllus in Athens, 
VIII. 216; put Demades and his 
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son to death, 214, VII. 78; quarrels 
with Polysperchon after death of 
Alexander, VIII. 114, 216; enemy 
of Aeacides, offers 200 talents for 
infant Pyrrhus, IX. 350; 18; 22; 
VII. 32; Ix. 40; driven out of 
Attica by Demetrius, 52; 90 

Cassandra, Priam's daughter, X. 20 

Cassandreia, VII. 56; thither fled 
Demetrius after loss of Macedonia, 
Ix, 112 

Cassius, C. Longinus (1), governor of 
Cisalpine Gaul, defeated by Spar- 
tacus, III. 340 

Cassius, C. Longinus (2), of school of 
Epicurus, VI. 206; husband of 
Junia, Brutus’ sister, rival of Brutus 
for oftice of city praetor, 140, VII. 
574, 586f.; with Crassus on 
Parthian expedition, I11. 370, 374, 
380, 384, 402, 406, 408, VI. 140; 
plans Caesar’s murder, 126, 136, 
140, 142 f., 156; murders Caesar, 
V. 154, VI. 160, VII. 188, 596, Ix. 
164; 168, vr. 168; prosecuted by 
M. Agrippa for murder of Caesar 
and condemned, 184; meets Brutus 
at Smyrna, 186; takes Rhodes, 
192; 198; quarrels with Brutus 
at Sardis, 200,210; 212; defeated 
at Philippi, slays himself, 224, vI1. 
604, Ix. 182 f. 

Quoted: VI. 144, 146, 192, 206, 

214, 994 

Cassius, Q. Longinus, with Antony 
flees to Caesar, IX. 150 

Cassius Scaeva, soldier of Caesar's 
at battle of Dyrrhachium, VII. 480 

Castor, hymn played to him as 
Lacedaemoniaus marched to battle, 
I. 274; like Pollux in sculpture, 
and yet different, x. 146. See also 
‘“* Dioscuri’’ and ‘* Tyndaridae.”’ 

Castulo, city of the Celtiberians, 
VIII. 6 

Castus, commands part of slaves, 
defeated by Crassus, III. 346 

Catana, in Sicily, I11. 162, 264, 266, 
ae 52, V. 520, VI. 122, 290, 304, 

Coteus district in Cappadocia, Ix. 
2 

Catiline, Lucius, his character and 
acts, defeated for consulship, VII, 
106 f., Iv. 430; his conspiracy. 
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VII. 456 f., VIII. 286 f.; Crassus and 
Caesar inculpated by Cicero, III. 
352; defeated and slain by Anto- 
nius, VII. 136. See also VI. 134f., 
VII. 116, 152 
“Cato,” a 3rd Roman name, IX. 
464 
“Cato,’’ work written by Cicero, 
VII. 446, 568 
Cato, grandfather of Cato the Elder, 
II. 302 
Cato, M. Porcius (1), father of Cato 
the Elder, 11. 302 
Cato, M. Porcius (2), the Elder, 
lineage, appearance, character, II. 
302 f.; served under Fabius Maxi- 
mus at capture of Tarentum, 308; 
enters public life at Rome, 310; 
goes to Africa as Scipio’s quaestor, 
objects to his extravagance, 310 f.; 
his manner of life, 312f.; his 
oratory, 320f.; elected consul 
with Valerius Flaccus, wins suc- 
cesses in Hither Spain, 330f.; 
celebrates triumph, 334; serves 
under M’. Acilius against Antiochus 
the Great, 334; busy in prosecu- 
tions, 342 f.; his activity as censor, 
346f.; erected Basilica Porcia, 
356; a good family man, 360f.; 
his treatment of his slaves, 314f., 
364f.; goes into business, 366 f.; 
opposes Greek learning, 368 f.; 
marries again late in life, 374; 
composed speeches, histories, and 
a book on farming, 378; brought 
about destruction of Carthage, 
380 f.; died, leaving son Salonius, 
384 
See also VIII. 236, 246, X. 372 £. 
His writings cited: I. 302, 
304, 308, 314, 318, 330, 342, 352, 
358, 360, 364, 366, 370; book of 
recipes, 372, 376; speeches, his- 
tories, work on farming, 378 
Sayings: II. 306, IV. 132; II. 
322-328; 332; 344; 358; 374; 376; 
382; 384; v. 340 
Cato, M. Porcius (3), Licinianus, son 
of Cato the Elder, fought brilliantly 
at Pydna, married Tertia, daughter 
of Aemilius Paulus, II. 362 f., 374, 
VI. 366, 410; died, II. 374, 376 
Cato, M. Porcius (4), Salonius (Salo- 
nianus), son of Cato the Elder and 


Salonia, II. 376; father of Marcus, 
died in praetorship, 384 ; 


Cato, M. Porcius (5), grandson of 


Cato the Elder, II. 384 


Cato, M. Porcius (6), son of Salonius, 


became consul, grandfather of Cato 
the philosopher, 0. 384 


Cato, M. Porcius (7), the Younger, 


his lineage and character as a boy, 
VIII. 236-244; studies Stoic philo- 
sophy with Antipater the Tyrian, 
244; his first speech in the forum, 
246; his manner of life, 248 f.; 
marries Atilia, daughter of Ser- 
ranus, 250; takes part in Servile 
war, 252; goes to Macedonia as 
military tribune, 254; wins Atheno- 
dorus the Stoic, 256; makes tour 
of Asia, 260f.; serves as quaestor, 
268-278; opposes Clodius, 278; 
prosecutes Murena for bribery, 
284; advocates death penalty for 
Catilinarian conspirators, 286f.; 
unfortunate with women of his 
household, 290 f£.; opposes Metellus 
and Pompey, 296f.; rejects mar- 
riage alliance with Pompey, 306 f.; 
opposes Pompey and Caesar, 310 f.; 
is sent ito Cyprus and court of 
Ptolemy, 318f.; returns success- 
ful, 326 f. 

Opposes Cicero’s proposal to 
make invalid acts of Clodius as 
tribune, 330; supports Lucius 
Domitius for consul against Pompey 
and Crassus, 332; fails to be elected 
praetor, 336; opposes Crassus and 
Pompey, 338; is elected praetor, 
340; approves of Pompey being 
made sole consul, 350; fails to be 
elected consul, 356; proposes that 
Caesar be surrendered to the 
Germans, 358; joins Pompey at 
Dyrrhachium, is sent to Asia, 364; 
arouses Pompey’s soldiers by his 
speech, 368; joins Sextus Pompeius 
in Libya, 370; meets Juba, 372; 
strengthens Utica for defence, 376; 
receives news of Thapsus, 378; 
helps fugitives leave Utica, 394; 
refuses to ask mercy of Caesar, 
396; commits suicide, 406 

See also Il. 384, 606, 608, III. 
334, 354, 358, 426, 430, 434, Vv. 
218, 228, 236, 238, 240, 250, 256, 
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264, 272, 274, 282, 288, VI. 128, 
130, 134, Vir. 132 f., 138, 168, 170, 
176, 180, 212, 458, 460, 472, 474, 
496, 512, 540, 562, 568, VIII. 150 f., 
1x. 150 

Sayings: II. 600, VIII. 246, 254, 
262, 264, 290, 308, 318, 324, 342, 
346, 354, 358, 360, 392, 394, 396, 
398, 400 f. 

Cato, M. Porcius (8), son of Cato the 
Younger, pardoned by Caesar, slain 
at Philippi, VIII. 408 f., VI. 236 f. 

Catulus, Q. Lutatius (1), consul with 
Marius in latter’s 4th consulship, 
1x. 500f.; gives important tasks 
to Sulla, IV. 332; forced to retreat 
by Cimbri, 1x. 522f.; joined by 
Marius, 526; led centre at Vercel- 
lae, 530; wrote of Vercellae, 534 f.; 
triumphs with Marius, 538; com- 
mits suicide, 590 

Catulus, Q. Lutatius (2), elected 

consul with Lepidus, IV. 434, Vv. 

150 f.; won war against Lepidus 

according to Lucullus, 196; conse- 

crated 2nd temple of Jupiter 

Capitolinus, I. 540; V. 156; op- 
oses Gabinian law, 178; opposes 
anilian law, 192; when censor 

reproved by Cato, VIII. 2703; VII. 

1323 456; attacks Caesar’s proposal 

re Catilinarian conspirators, 458; 

ancestor of S. Galba, XI. 210; 

pnenee VII. 156, 454. See also III. 

35. 

Catulus,’’ illustrious Roman name, 

VII. 82 

Yatus,’”? 

It. 302 

ores mountains, II, 512, v. 204, 
2 

Caulonia, city in Italy, III. 182, VI. 
56 


s 


« 


sé 


means wise and prudent, 


Caunians, how some escaped pirates, 
Ill. 308; in army of Artaxerxes 
wee Cyrus was slain, XI. 150, 154, 

Caunus, city in Caria, rx. 124 

Cebalinus, reveals plot of Limnus to 
Alexander, VII. 364 

Cecrops, I. 196 

Celaenae, in Phrygia, VIII. 102, Ix. 16 

““Celer,”” why surname of a Metellus, 
I. 118, Iv. 142 

Celer, companion of Romulus, slew 
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Remus according to one account, 
I. 116 

Celer, Q. Caecilius Metellus, how he 
got surname “‘ Celer,’”’ I. 118, IY. 
142; put in charge of outside 
affairs by Cicero during trouble 
with Catiline, VII. 118; husband of 
Clodila, 154 

Celeres, origin of name, I. 116; 
attendants of Romulus, 170; dis- 
banded by Numa, 328 

Celsus, Clodius, of Antioch, friend 
of Nymphidius, xI. 232 

Celsus, Marius, faithful to Galba, 
spared by Otho, XI. 268; 276; in 
command of part of Otho’s forces, 
288: outgenerals Caecina at battle 
of Cremona, 292, 294, 298, 304f., 
306 f. 

Celtiberians, neighbours of Gauls, 
II. 126; receive 200 talents to 
become Cato the Elder’s allies, 
II. 330; warred on by Scipio 
Africanus, IX. 468; those in 
Castulo defeated by Sertorius, VIII. 
8 


Celtorians, neighbours of Gauls, II. 
126 

Cenchreae, harbour-town of Corinth, 
where Thebans defeat Athenians, 
Vv. 398; captured by Demetrlus, 
IX. 54, XI. 52; 64; 102 

Censor, his powers and duties, II. 
346, VI. 454; Camillus censor, II. 
96; Cato the Elder and Valerius 
Flaccus, 310, 350; Crassus and 
Lutatius Catulus, III. 352; Cen- 
sorinus twice, IV. 118; Gellius and 
Lentulus, V. 168; Aemilius Paulus 
and Marcius Philippus, VI. 454; 
Lutatius Catulus, VIII. 270; Ti. 
Gracchus the Elder, xX. 144; 
Flamininus and M. Claudius Mer- 
cellus, 372; Cato the Elder, 374 

Censorinus (1), twice censor, intro- 
duced law forbidding this, Iv. 
118 

Censorinus (2), OC. Marcius, brings 
suit against Sulla for bribery, Iv. 
336 

Censorinus (3), accompanies Crassus 
against Parthians, IIT. 390, 396 

Censorinus (4), L. Marcius, left in 
charge of Greece by Antony, IX. 
186 
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Census, at Athens, I. 450, 111.108; at 
Rome, VI. 454, VII. 570 

Centaurs, begotten of cloud by 
Ixion, X. 2; at war with Lapithae, 
I. 66 f., 190 

Ceos, island, 11. 8; has small part 
called Iulis, VII. 2; sends settlers 
to Gela, vI. 344 

Cephalo, friend of Aratus, XT. 118 f. 

Cephalus, summoned from Corinth 
by Timoleon to establish civil 
polity of Syracuse, V1. 320 

Cephisodorus, friend of Pelopidas, 
slain by Leontidas, V. 368 

Cephisodotus, sculptor, related to 
Phocion, VIII. 188 

Cephisus river, receives river Assus, 
IV. 378, 382, 392, VII. 44, 244 

Ceramicus, II. 416, IV. 368, 370, 
VIII. 224. 

Ceraunian mountains, VIII. 210 

Cerberus, Aidoneus’ dog, killed Peiri- 
thoiis, I. 72; delivered to Heracles 
by Cora, III. 210 

cee island off Africa, VI. 52, Ix, 

7 

Cercyon, Arcadian, slain by Theseus, 
I. 22, 66 

Cereatae, see ‘‘ Cirrhaeton.”’ 

Ceres, I. 162; festival of, 111. 170 


Ceressus, where Thebans defeated 
Lattamyas and Thessalians, II. 
138 


Cethegus, Cornelius (1), deposed from 
priesthood, V. 446 

Cethegus, Cornelius (2), companion 
of younger Marius, IX. 574; in 
control of Rome, induced to help 
Lucullus get province of Cilicia, 
II. 486 f.; takes part in conspiracy 
of Catiline, VII. 120, 124, 126, 458, 
yeas 286; executed, VII. 134f., 

Hy) 

Chabrias, Athenian, father of Ctesip- 
pus, VU. 36; his character; won 
sea-fight off Naxos, II. 138, VIII. 
156-160; commands fleet under 
Tachos the Egyptian, v. 104 

Chaeron (1), son of Thuro, founded 
Chaeroneia, Iv. 382 

Chaeron (2), “of Megalopolis, sent to 
Delphi by Philip of Macedon, VII. 


Chaeceidag archonship of, VII. 58 
Chaeroneia, founded by Chaeron, IV. 


382; settled by people from 
Thessaly led by Peripolitas, 11. 
404; 1.64; Plutarch’s native town, 
vil. 44; Philip defeats Greeks 
there, II]. 138, V. 384, VII. 46f., 
244; Aetolians defeat Boeotians, 
XI. 34; Bruttius Sura repulses 
Archelatis, IV. 360; 378; 382; Sulla 
defeats Mithridates’ generals, IJ. 
480, 504, Iv. 382 f.; II. 406 

Chaeroneians, fight for Sulla at battle 
of Chaeroneia, IV. 384 

Chalcaspides, in Mithridates’ army, 
IV.378. Seealso‘* Bronze-shlelds.”’ 

Chalcedon, attacked by Alcibiades, 
Iv. 84f.; handed over to Athens 
by Pharnabazus, 883 II. 492, 496; 
Cotta besieged there, 494 

Chalcidians, 1. 298; their Hippobotae 
banished by Pericles, III. 66; 
defeat Calliades and Xenophon, 
Athenian generals in Thrace, 226; 
X. 366 f. 

Chalcidice, VII. 20 

Chalcis, city in Euboea, IV. 388, 390, 
302, 354, X. 354, 366 f. 

Chalcodon, Elphenor’s father, I. 80; 
chapel of, in Athens, 62 

Chaldaeans, II. 510; subdued by 
Lucullus, 526; Ix. 582; XI. 256 

XadAxioixos, temple of Athena at 
Sparta, I. 218, X. 26, 36 

Chalkous, an Athenian thief, VII. 28 

Chameleon, cannot turn white, IV. 62 

Chaonians, under command = of 
Ptolemy, IX. 440 

Characitani, Spanish people, defeated 
by Sertorius, VIII. 42 f. 

Chares (1), Athenian, Vv. 344, VII. 
214, vill. 154; fails at Hellespont, 
174; defeated Persians, x1. 34 

Chares (2), of Mitylené, cited, VII. 
280, 294, 356, 380, 384, 418, VIII. 
184 

Chares river, scene of battle between 
Aratus and Aristippus, XI. 62 

Charicles (1), mentioned by comic 
poet Telecleides, I11. 220 

Charicles (2), son-in-law of Phocion, 
intimate with Harpalus, brought to 
trial, VIII. 192 f.; 220; condemned 
to death in absentia by Athenians, 
228 

Chariclo, wife of Sciron, mother of 
Peleus and Telamon, I. 20 
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Charidemus, VIII. 4; proposed for 
general at Athens after Chaeroneia, 
178, 182, VII. 56 

Charilaiis, posthumous son of Poly- 
dectes, brother of Lycurgus, 1. 
210 f., X. 250, 1. 218; concurred in 
measures of Lycurgus, xX. 70; 
quoted, ¥. 266 

Charillus, see ‘* Charilatis.”’ 

Charimenes, seer, joins plot to kill 


Aristomachus, tyrant of Argos, 
XI. 56 ‘ 
Charinus, proposes decree against 


Megarians, III. 86 

Charmion, waiting-woman of OCleo- 
patra, IX. 274, 326 f. 

Charmus, boy lover of Peisistratus, 
I. 406 

Charon (1), Theban, conspirator with 
Pelopidas, V. 354, 360f., 366; 
elected boeotarch, 370; led Theban 
cavalry at Plataea, 400 

Charon (2), of Lampsacus, cited, 11. 
72 


Charonitae, what they were, Ix. 170 

Charops, son of Machatas, xX. 330 

Cheileos, Arcadian, helps Themisto- 
cles, 11. 18 

Cheimarrus, see ‘‘ Babyca.”’ 

** Cheirons,”’ see ‘* Cratinus.”’ 

Chelidonian isles, 11. 440; western 
limit for Persian navy after Eury- 
medon, 444 

Chersonese, Thracian, conquered by 
Cimon and turned over to Athens, 
II. 446; received 1000 settlers from 
Pericles, 111. 34, 58, VIII. 174; 
Pees by Demetrius, xX. 74; II. 
482 


Chersonese, Syrian, Demetrius ban- 
ished there, Ix. 128, 132 

Chians, offer leadership to Aristides, 
II. 284, 440, IV. 26; revolt from 
Athens, 66 

Chilo, slave and school-teacher of 
Cato the Elder, 11. 360 

Chilonis (1), daughter of Leotychides, 
wife of Cleonymns, 1X. 434, 438 

Chilonis (2), daughter of Leonidas, 
wife of Cleombrotus, X. 36 f. 

Chios, Chabrias died there, VIII. 156; 
II. 478 

Chlidon, Theban, v. 358 

tere month in Egyptian calendar, 
I. 122 
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Choerilus, poet in retinue of Lysander, 
Iv. 280 f. 

Cholargus, deme of Pericles, II. 6; 
ean ase 40; of Hipparchus, 
25 

Choregus, Themistocles won as c. 
with Phrynichus as poet, II. 16; 
Aristides victorious as, 212; kings 
of Cyprus act as, VII. 308 

Chorus, dithyrambic, VII. 308 

‘** Chreocopidae,’’ name given Solon’s 
friends for sharp practice, I. 446 

Chrysa, place at Athens, I. 62 

Chrysantes, character in Xenophon 
(Cyrop. Iv. 1, 3), V. 528 

Chrysermus, father of a certain 
Ptolemy, X. 130 

Chrysippus, cited, XT. 2 

Chrysis, mistress of Demetrius, IX. 54 

Chrysogonus (1), Pythian victor, 
IV. 92 

Chrysogonus (2), freedman of Sulla, 
accuses Roscius of murder, VII. 
86 f. 

Chthonian Earth, temple of, at 
Hermione, plundered by pirates, 
Vv. 174 

Cicer, Latin for chick-pea, VII. 82 

Cicero, how first bearer of name got 
it, VII. 82 

Cicero, M. Tullius (1), his race and 
name, VII. 82; studied until Sulla 
became master, 86; defended 
Roscius, heard Antiochus of Asca- 
lon, S8f.; studied oratory with 
Xenocles, Dionysius, Apollonius; 
philosophy with Poseidonius, 90 f.; 
weak in delivery at first, 92; 
quaestor in Sicily, 82, 94; prose- 
cuted Verres, 98f.; his wife and 
property, 100; courted by the 
great, elected praetor, 102; defends 
Manlius, 104 

Elected consul to oppose Cati- 
line, 106; wins Antonius’ support 
by giving him province of Mace- 
donia, secures defeat of bill to 
appoint decemvirs, 110f.; secures 
defeat of Catiline for consul, 114 f.; 
given by senate unlimited power 
to preserve state, 118, IlY. 354 f.; 
his life threatened by Marcius and 
Cethegus, he denounces Catiline 
in senate, and latter leaves city, 
VII. 120; has to deal with Lentulus 
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and other plotters in city, 122 f.; 
reveals to senate evidence against 
Lentulus and others, 126 f.; hears 
Silvanus, Caesar, Cato and others, 
speak in senate regarding punish- 
ment of conspirators, 130 f., 456 f., 
VII. 290; has Lentulus and Cethe- 
gus executed, VII. 134, Ix. 140; 
called father of his country, becomes 
vainglorious, II. 596, VII. 138 f. 
Hated by Clodius and others, 
150f.; driven into exile, 156 f., 
11. 608, V. 234, 240, VIII. 318: 
with help of Pompey is recalled, 
VII. 168, V. 244; in attempting to 
annul acts of Clodius as tribune, is 
opposed by Cato, VII. 168, VIII. 
330; defends Milo for killing 
Clodius, VII. 170; elected augur, 
given Cilicia as province, 172; 
on return attempts to reconcile 
Pompey and Caesar, 174, 518, 
Vv. 270; joins Pompey in Greece, 
VII. 176, V. 282; offered command 
of Pompey’s fleet after Pharsalus, 
refuses, VII. 180, VIII.370; received 
kindly by Caesar, VII. 182; retires 
to study philosophy and write; 
proposes honours for Caesar, 184, 
574; plans writing history of 
Rome, divorces Terentia, 186; 
not informed of plot to murder 
Caesar, 188, VI. 148 
After murder of Caesar, proposes 
amnesty in senate, VII. 190; fears 
Antony, 192; helps Octavius get 
support of senate and people, 194, 
IX. 172; rebuked by Brutns for 
supporting Octavius, VI. 174, VII. 
196; has Antony driven out of 
city, and Octavius given power 
of praetor, 198, Ix. 174; betrayed 
by Octavius and proscribed, VI. 
18¢, VII. 200, Ix. 178; slain, 180, 
VII. 206 
See also V. 274, VI. 172, 184, 
VII. 82, 448, VIII. 310, 314, Ix. 158 
Letters cited : 
Ad Att. (11. 1. 8, ViiI. 150; 
(VII. 11), V. 280; (VIII. 7. 2), 
Vil. 176 
Ad Fam. (11. 10. 2f. and 11. 
2); VIl..174 
To Gorgias, VII. 142 
To Herodes, VII. 142 


To Pelops of Byzantium, v1. 
2 
Unidentified letters, V. 226, 
VII. 140, 184 
Other works cited :— 
Acad. Prior. 11. (Lucnllus), 11. 
606 ; (II. 38. 119), vi. 140 
Brutus (31. 121), vir. 140 
Cato, VII. 446, 568 
De Consulatu Suo, III. 352, 
VII. 460 
De Divinatione (1. 26, 56), x. 
198; (1. 46. 103), V1. 380 
De Senectute (12. 42), 11. 352, 
X. 374 
In Catil. (1. 5. 10), Vir. 120 
En poner (29. 72f.), VII. 
4 
Philipp., VII. 206; (II. 22. 55), 
Ix. 150, 158 
Philosophical dialogues, VII. 
184, 210 
Pontius Glaucus, VII. 84 
Pro Caelio (12. 28), VII. 212 
Pro Milone, VII. 172 
Pro Murena, VII. 170, 212, 
VIII. 284 
Pro Plancio, VII. 94 f. 
Sayings: II. 602, VII. 98f., 104, 
134, 140, 144f., 156, 178f., 450, 
580, VIII. 248 
Cicero, M. Tullius (2), son of the 
orator, joins Brutus’ forces, VI. 
178, VII. 198; defeats C. Antonius, 
VI. 182; chosen colleague in consul- 
ship by Octavianus, VII. 208 
Cicero, Q. Tullius, brother of the 
orator, VII. 130, 166; attacked by 
Gauls, rescued by Caesar, 502; 
with his son proscribed and exe- 
cuted, 202 
Cilicia, 11. 84, IV. 252; allotted to 
Pleistarchus, Cassander’s brother, 
IX. 76; occupied by Demetrius, 78; 
invaded by Seleucus, 120; governed 
by Octavius, who dies and is suc- 
ceeded by Lucullus, Il. 486 f., 544; 
taken from Tigranes by Lucullus, 
Vv. 202; 182; given Pompey by 
Manilian law, 190, 230; governed 
oy Cicero, VII. 172; 1X. 2183 
76 
Cilicians, join Sertorius, VIII. 18, 22 
Cilician ships, defeated by Cimon, 
II. 462 
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Cilles, Ptolemy’s general, defeated 
by Demetrius, Ix. 14 
Cimber, Tillius, petitions Caesar, 
VII. 596 
Cimbri, invade Italy, and destroy 
Caepio’s army, II. 140, 560, 
VIII. 6, IX. 488; 496; 502; force 
Catulus to retreat, 526; defeated 
by Marius at Vercellae, 530, II. 
596, vil. 454 
Cimmerians, said to be same as 
Cimbri, 1x. 490 
Cimon (1), grandfather of the famous 
Cimon, dubbed Coalemus, 11. 412 
Cimon (2), compared with Lucullus, 
11. 410; his family and character, 
412f.; his appearance; serves 
with distinction against Persians, 
418f., 282; takes command of 
allies, captures Eion from Persians, 
422; seized Scyros, found Theseus’ 
bones, 426 f., 1. 84: very generous 
to citizens, 11. 432 f.; incorruptible, 
popular with allies, 436f.; cleared 
Asia of Persian arms from Ionia 
to Pamphylia, 438f.; defeats 
Persians at Eurymedon, 440f.; 
makes Persia accept humiliating 
peace, 444 
Beautifies Athens, 446; ac- 
quitted on charge of being bribed 
by Alexander, King of Macedonia, 
448, 111. 30; popular with Sparta, 
Il. 452, 56; ostracized for helping 
Sparta, 456, 111. 26; recalled, 28, 
Il. 458; sails against Egypt and 
Cyprus, 460f.; dies besieging 
Citlum, 464, 111. 32 
See also 11. 14, 66, 84, 244, 292, 
316, 111. 14, 18, 26, 82, 198, 204, 
VII. 32. 
Sayings: 11. 436, 452, 456 
Cimonian funeral monuments, II. 
466 
one (1), father of Thallus, vim. 
72 


Cineas (2), Thessalian, pupil of 
Demosthenes; urges Pyrrhus not 
to go to aid of Tarentum, Ix. 384; 
sent to Tarentum with 3000 
soldiers, 388, 392; sent by Pyrrhus 
on embassy to Rome, 402; 406; 
408; sent on second embassy to 
toting 412; sent ahead to Sicily, 
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Cingonius Varro, see “‘ Varro, Cin- 
gonius.”” 

Cinna, L. Cornelius (1), father of 
Cornelia, once supreme at Rome, 
VII. 122, 442; bribes L. Terentius 
to slay Pompey, Vv. 122, 124; 
permitted by Sulla to be elected 
consul, IV. 356; supports Marius, 
VIII. 10; defeated by Octavius in 
the forum, 12, 1X. 578; joined bv 
Marius, 580; enters Rome with 
bodyguard, 584; drives Crassus to 
Spain, Ill. 322; assassinated 
Octavius, IV. 364; 396; IX. 586; 
has Bardyaei slain, 590, vI. 190; 
slain by centurion, VY. 126, VI¥H. 
12 f., IIT. 326 

Cinna, L. Cornelius (2), cowed when 
he starts to denounce Caesar, VI. 
166, 170, VII. 602; gives Brutus 
500 horsemen, VI. 180 

Cinna, poet, friend of Caesar, killed 
in mistake by mob, VI. 170 , VII. 602 

Circe, mother of Romanus by Odys- 
seus, I. 92 

Circeii, Roman colony, surrenders to 
Coriolanus, IV. 184, IX. 562 

Circeium, promontory of Latium, VII. 
202, 578 

Circus Maximus, has altar of god 
Consus hid underground, I. 128, 
154 

Circus Flaminius, 11. 592, Vv. 510, x. 
322 

Cirrha, 1. 302; 
Delphi, 428 

Cirrhaeton (Cereatae ?), village in terri- 
tory of Arpinum, Ix. 468 

Cissug, announces absconding of 
Harpalus to Alexander, VII. 346 

Cissusa, spring where infant Dionysus 
bathed, Iv. 312 

Cithaeron, mountain, had cave of 
Sphragitic nymphs, HW. 246, 248, 
252, IV. 310, VII. 56 

Cithaeronian Hera, It. 246 

Citiaeans, VII. 322 

Citium, besieged by Cimon who died 
there, Il. 464, 466, X. 52 

Cius, revenue of, offered Phocion by 
Alexander, VIII. 186 

Clarius, river in Cyprus, I. 476 

Claros, sanctuary of, V. 174 

Clastidijium, battle of, in which 
Marcellus routs Gaesatae, V. 448 


outraged oracle of 
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Claudia, daughter of Appius Claudius, 
wife of Ti. Gracchus, xX. 150 

Claudian family, descended from 
Appius Clausus, a Sabine, I. 558 

** Claudius,’ surname from physical 
characteristic, IV. 144 

Claudius, Appius, see 
Claudius.”’ 

Claudius, M., father of M. Claudius 
Marcellus, V. 436 

Claudius Caesar (Ti. Claudius Drusus 
Nero Germanicus), son of Drusus 
and Antonia, became emperor, 
married Agrippina and adopted her 
son L. Domitius, giving him name 
Nero Germanicus, IX. 332, XI. 228, 
252 

Claudius Marcellus, see ‘* Marcellus, 
Claudius.’’ 

Clausus, Appius, see 
Clausus.”’ 

Clazomenae, III. 254, IV. 80 

Cleaenetus, Cleomedon’s son, dis- 
graced himself, 1X. 56 

Cleander, of Mantineia, reared Philo- 
poemen, X. 256 

Cleandridas, father of Gylippus, ITI. 
66; bribed by Pericles, 64 

Cleanthes (1), cited, Iv. 14 

Cleanthes (2), freedman and physician 
of Cato the Younger, VIII. 404 

Clearchus (1), Macedonian, sent on 
embassy to Thebes, VII. 42 

Clearchus (2), ordered by Spartans 
to help Cyrus, XI. 138; fought at 
Cunaxa, 142f.; seized and exe- 
cuted by Artaxerxes, 166 f. 

Cleidemus, cited, I. 38, 62, 11. 30, 272 

Cleinias (1), friend of Solon, 1. 444 

Cleinias (2), father of Alcibiades, 
fought at Artemisium, slain at 
Coronela, IV. 2, 60 

Oleinias (3), chief magistrate of 
Sicyon, father of Aratus, slain by 
Abantidas, XI. 4 

Cleisthenes, grandfather of Agariste, 
expelled Peisistratidae, estaolished 
constitution, I1. 214, 450, III. 6 

Cleitarchus, cited, 11. 72, VII. 356 

Cleitomachus, teacher of Philo the 
Academic, VII. 86, 90 

Cleitor, woman of, wife of Cimon, 
II. 450 

Cleitorians, outwitted by Soiis, I. 
208 


* Appius 


“ Appius 


Cleitus (1), saves Alexander’s life at 
battle of Granicus, VII. 266; 
murdered by Alexander, 258, 368- 
374 

Cleitus (2), brings Phocion and his 
party to Athens for trial, VII. 
224 

Cleitus (3), Brutus’ servant, refuses 
to slay him, VI. 242 

Clemency, temple of, decreed, VII. 
574 

Cleobis, named by Solon as happy 
man, I. 480 

Cleocritus, Corinthian, at battle of 
Salamis, II. 236; 274 

Cleodaeus, son of Hyllus, father of 
Lanassa, IX. 346 

Cleomantis, Lacedaemonian, sooth- 
sayer with Alexander, VII. 368 

Cleombrotus (1), younger brother of 
Agesipolis, succeeds to throne of 
Sparta, X. 8; sent into Boeotia 
with army, V. 66, 370; sent again, 
78; defeated and slain at Leuctra, 
78, 394, IV. 452, X. 48 

Cleombrotus (2), son-in-law of Leo- 
nidas, made king of Sparta, X. 265 
with Agis replaces ephors, 28; 
pardoned by Leonidas, 36—40 

Cleomedes, of Astypaleia, disappeared 
like Romulus, I. 180 

Cleomedon, father of Cleaenetus, rx. 


56 

Cleomenes (1), one of 5 Spartan 
arbitrators, I. 428 

Cleomenes (2), son of Cleombrotus, 
king of Sparta after his brother 
Agesipolis, had 2 sons, Acrotatus 
and Cleonymus, X. 8 f. 

Cleomenes (3), son of Leonidas, 
marries Agiatis, widow of Agis, 
x. 50; studies philosophy with 
Sphaerus of Borysthenis, succeeds 
Leonidas as king, 52; decides to 
change order of things, 54; sent 
by ephors to occupy precinct of 
Athena at Belbina, 56; defeats 
Aratus near Mt. Lycaeum, 58, XI. 
82; defeats Aratus and Lydiades 
at Megalopolis, 82 f., x. 60f.; has 
ephors slain, 66, XI. 86; restores 
constitution of Lycurgus, X. 68 f. 

Devastates land of Megalopolis, 
74: his manner of life, 76f.; takes 
Mantineia, defeats Achaeans at 
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Dyme, 78f., XI. 90; demands 
leadership of Achaeans, xX. 80f.; 
repeats demand at 2nd conference, 
is insulted by Aratus, 84f., XI. 
90; takes Argos, X. 88, XI. 90; 
joined by Cleonae, Phlius and other 
cities, X. 90; gets Corinth, 90, XI. 
92f.; repeats demand for leader- 
ship of Achaeans, promises Aratus 
yearly pension of 12 talents, 96, 
X. 92; checks Antigonus, 92; 
loses Corinth and Argos, 96, XI. 
102; takes Megalopolis, x. 102, 
264; defeated by Antigonus at 
Sellasia, goes to Egypt, 112-122, 
XI. 106; put in detention, x. 130; 
breaks out of prison, 134; slays 
himself; had been king of Sparta 
16 years, 136 
His words quoted: xX. 56, 72, 

78, 104, 116, 120, 128, 134 

Cleomenes (4), Athenian orator, IV. 
270 

Cleon (1), attacks Pericles, III. 96, 
102; opposed by Nicias, 212; his 
methods, 214, 222, x. 148; his 
connection with Pylos affair, III. 
230 f., 234; slain at Amphipolis, 
236; aped later by Stratocles, IX. 
26; quoted, TIl. 232 

Cleon (2) of Halicarnassus, his speech 
on changing the constitution of 
Sparta memorized by Lysander, 
1V,'902, 318, v.54 

Cleon (3) of Sicyon, murdered, XI. 4 

Cleonae, taken by Corinth, IH. 456; 
scene of Hypercides’ execution, 
Vi. 70, VII. 210; brought into 
Achaean League by Aratus, XI. 
64; goes over to Cleomenes, X. 90 

Cleonaeans, with Argives fight Corin- 
thians, II. 268 

Cleonice, of Byzantium, 
Pausanias, II. 420 

Cleonides, Ptolemy’s general, offered 
bribe by Demetrius to free Sicyon 
and Corinth, 1x. 34 

Cleonymus (1), son of Sphodrias, 
intercedes for his father, v. 70; 
slain at Leuctra, 80 

Cleonymus (2), the Agiad, father of 
Leonidas, did not become king of 
Sparta, X. 8 f.; scared from Thebes 
by Demetrius, IX. 96; invites 
Pyrrhus to attack Sparta, 404 f, 


c0e 


slain by 


Cleopater, Achaean commander of 
the Acrocorinthus, XI. 92 

Cleopatra (1), niece of Attalus, married 
to Philip, VII. 246, 250, 296; rebels 
against Antipater and takes Mace- 
donia to rule, 414 

Cleopatra (2), by letter invited Leon- 
natus to claim Macedonia, VIII. 86, 
102 

Cleopatra (3), daughter of Mithridates, 
wife of Tigranes, II. 540 

Cleopatra (4), banished by Potheinus, 
recalled by Caesar, whom she 
captivates, VII. 556f., IX. 160; 
summoned to Cilicia by Antony, 
captivates him, 190f.; called to 
Syria by Antony, given Phoenicia, 
Coele Syria, Cyprus, large part of 
Cilicia, balsam-producing part of 
Judaea, part of Arabia Nabataea 
sloping toward outer sea, 216f.; 
had two children by Antony, 
Alexander and Cleopatra, 218; 
sent back to Egypt by Antony, 
220; draws Antony back to 
Alexandria, 258; declared Queen 
of Egypt, Cyprus, Libya, and Coele 
Syria by Antony, to share her 
throne with Caesarion, 260; pre- 
vails upon Antony to let her 
accompany him to war, 264; 
honoured by Athenians, 268; drives 
Titius and Planecus to Octavius, 
268; given the libraries of Per- 
gamum by Antony, 270; estranges 
Geminius, M. Silanus, and Dellius, 
friends of Antony, 272 

Induces Antony to wage war on 

sea, 276, 280; with 60 ships flees 
for Peloponnesus, followed by 
Antony, 288; sent ahead into 
Egypt from Paraetonium, 294; 
tries to escape with ships into Red 
Sea, 296; holds revel with Antony, 
tests different poisons, 300; asks 
of Octavius Egypt for her children, 
302; promised reasonable treat- 
ment if she casts out Antony, 304; 
allows Antony to execute wife and 
children of Seleucus, has tomb 
erected near temple of Isis, 306; 
hauls dying Antony into her tomb, 
taken by Proculeius, 312 f.; holds 
parley with Octavius, 320 f.; com- 
mits suicide and is buried beside 
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Antony in royal state, 324; 39 
when she died, had been queen 
22 years, shared her power with 
Antony more than 14, 330 

Sayings: 202, 272, 278, 322, 
324 f. 

Cleopatra (5), daughter of Antony 
and Cleopatra, given in marriage 
eM to King Juba, Ix. 218, 
Oo 

Cleophanes, with Phocion in battle 
near Tamynae, VIII. 172 

Cleophantus, son of Themistocles and 
Archippe, II. 86 

Cleoptolemus, his daughter married 
to Antiochus, xX. 366 

Cleora, wife of Agesilaiis, V. 52 

Clepsydra, IX. 212 

Clientes, means dependants; 
relation to patrons, I. 126 

Clitarchus, see ** Cleitarchus.”’ 

Clodia (1), sister of Clodius, wife of 
Metellus Celer, and called Quadran- 
taria, VII. 154 

Clodia (2), sister of Clodius, II. 582; 
divorced from Lucullus, 594 

Clodia (3), daughter of Fulvia, to be 
married to Octavius, Ix. 180 

Clodius (1), praetor, defeated by 
Spartacus, III. 338 

Clodius (2), his ‘‘An Examination 
of Chronology ”’ cited, I. 306 

Clodius (3), soldier of Lepidus, IX. 
176 

te deserter in Brutus’ camp, VI. 
234 

Clodius, Appius, see ‘“*P. Clodins 
Pulcher.” 

Clodius Celsus, see *‘ Celsus, Clodius.”’ 

Clodius Macer, governor of Africa, 
does not join Galba, XI. 216, 230; 
slain by Trebonius at the order of 
Galba, 236 

Clodius Pulcher, P., brother-in-law 
of Lucullus, serves under him in 
Asia, 11. 534; demands Mithridates 
from Tigranes, and is refused, 536; 
secretly incites the soldiers against 
him, 582; 1x. 140; helped Cicero 
in Catiline affair, VII. 152; com- 
mits sacrilege against Bona Dea, is 
brought to trial, is witnessed against 
by Cicero, is acquitted, 150 f., 
462f.; elected tribune, drives 
Cicero into banishment, 150, 156 f., 


their 


162, 168, 476, V. 234, 240, VIII. 
316; burns down Cicero’s villas, 
attacks Pompey, sends Cato on 
mission to Oyprus, v. 240 f., 
VII. 166, VIII. 318; attacks Cato 
after his return from Cyprus, 
Vill. 344; brings charge against 
Cicero for destroying records of 
tribunes, VII. 168; slain by Milo, 
170; his funeral, vI.170. See also 
VIII. 278, 310 

Cloelia, Roman maiden, her adven- 
ture, I. 552 

Cloelia (2), 3rd wife of Sulla, divorced, 
Iv. 344 

Cloelius, general of Carbo’s faction, 
advances against Pompey, V. 128 

Clothes, see ‘‘ Dress.”’ 

Clubs, political, encouraged by Ly- 
sander in Asia, IV. 244; 266; 290 

Clunia, city in Spain, XI. 218 

Clusium, besieged by Gauls, gets help 
of Rome, I. 348, 11. 128 

Cluvius Rufus, cited, XI. 280 

Cnacion, later called Oenus, river at 
Sparta, I. 222, v. 382 

Cnidus, 11. 440; near it Pharnabazus 
and Conon defeat Peisander in 
naval battle, V. 46, X1.176; 11. 478: 
given freedom by Caesar, VII. 554 

‘‘Coalemus,’’ nickname of Cimon’s 
grandfather, II. 412 

Coans, fish up golden tripod, to be 
given to wisest man, I. 412; join 
Lucullus, 11. 478 

Cocceius, Otho’s nephew, XI. 312 

Coele Syria, given Cleopatra by 
Antony, Ix. 216 

Coelius, led left wing for Antony at 
Actium, Ix. 284 

Coenus, ordered by Alexander to 
attack Porus’ right wing, VII. 396 

Coinage, Solon made mina have 100 
instead of 73 drachmas, I. 444; 
purchasing power of drachma in 
Solon’s time, 466; prices in Solon’s 
time compared with those of 
Plutarch’s time, 468; Iv. 276; 
Lycurgus replaces gold and silver 
currency by iron, I. 228 f., 11. 390, 
Iv. 276, 284; price of sheep and 
oxen in early Roman Republic, 
I. 530, 532; value of Greek and 
Roman coins compared, I. 124, 
lI. 130, Iv. 326; Persian coin has 
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figure of archer on it, v. 40, XI. 
174 

Colchis, I. 66, II. 514, V. 190, 202; 
invaded by Pompey, 206; 230 

Colias, cape where Athenian women 
sacrificed to Demeter, I. 422 

Collatinus, Tarquinius, see 
quinius Collatinus.”’ 

Colline gate, where unchaste Vestals 
were buried alive, I. 342; gave 
Brennus entrance to Rome, II. 
146 

Collytus, Attic deme, VII. 28 

Colonis, village, threatened by 
Messenians, X. 308 

Colony, to Caria by JIoxus and 
Ornytus, I. 18; of Athenians to 
the Chersonese, to Naxos, Andros, 
Thrace, Thurii, 111. 34, 58; to Sinope, 
62; to Hestiaea, 66; to Syracuse 
from Asia and Corinth, VI. 316; to 
Agrigentum and Gela from Velia 
and Ceos, 344; to Velitrae by 
Romans, IV. 144; to Tarentum 
and Capua proposed by C. Grac- 
chus, X. 214; to Carthage by 
C. Graechus, 220, 226 

Colophonians, freed from Epigonus 
by Lucullus, II. 478 

Collytus, in Athens, VII. 28 

Comeas, archon at Athens, I. 496 

Cone after Caesar's murder, VII. 
604 

Comedy, Greek, from it conclude 
Greek doors opened outwards, I. 
5543 II. 596 

ee poets, I1I. 8, 44, 50, Iv. 24, 


“ Tar- 


Cominius, consul, invests Corioli, Iv. 
132; 140 

Cominius, Pontius, carries message 
through Gauls to Capit:1, II. 154 f. 

Comitium surrounded by circular 
Bie 1. 118; derived from coire, 

4) 

Commagene, V. 230, IX. 276 

Commentaries, of Aratus, XI. 6, 74, 
76, 88; of J. Caesar, VII. 496 

Pope of age of Cronos, II. 

Commissioners, ten, sent to organize 
Pontus, II. 588; xX. 348 

Concord, temple of, vowed br 
Camillus, 11. 204; built by consul 
Opimius, X. 2383 vir. 126 


304 


Confederacy of Delos, treasury moved 
to Athens, III. 34 

Connidas, tutor of Theseus, I. 10 

Conon (1), friend of Solon, 1. 444 

Conon (2), father of Timotheuns, IV. 
338; escapes from Aegospotami to 
Evagoras in Cyprus, IV. 108; 260; 
XI. 176; with Pharnabazus defeats 
Peisander off Cnidus, Vv. 46, XI. 
176f.; ravages coast of Laconia, 
Vv. 62 

Conopion, burned body of Phocion, 
VIII. 230 

Considius, aged senator, VII. 476 

Consta, P., summoned as witness by 
Cicero, VII. 148 

Cousualia, Roman festival, held 
August 18th, I. 134 

Consuls: M’. Acilius, X. 364; M. 
Aemilius and L. Sextus (ist 
plebeian), II. 206; Antony, VII. 
190, 584, IX. 170; Antony and 
Cacsar, VI. 164; M. Atilius and 
T. Manlius, x. 364; Brutus and 
Collatinus, Ist consuls, I. 504; 
Caesar, III. 354, VII. 662; 3rd time 
with Lepidus, Ix. 160; 4th time, 
VII. 570; Sth time with Antony, 
IX. 162; Caesar and Bibulus, Y. 
236, VII. 472; Caesar and Servilius 
Tsauricus, 5323; Camillus, not once, 
Wt. 94; Carbo, thrice, V. 138; 
Cato Major and Valerius Flaccus, 
II. 310, 330; Catulus and Marius, 
IV. 332; Cicero and OC. Antonius, 
VII. 108, rX. 156; Cinna, IV. 356; 
Cominius, IV. 132; Cotta, rx. 470; 
Crassus and O. Scipio, 111. 192; 
lL. Domitius, V111.30; Gn. Domitius 
and Messala, V. 256; Fabius 
Maximus, 5 times, III. 174, 188, 
VI. 366; Fabius, son of Fabius 
Maximus, 111. 186; ©. Fabricius 
and Q. Aemillus, Ix. 410; C. 
Fannius, X. 214; Flaccus, I. 582, 
Iv. 390; Fulvius Flaccus, xX. 238; 
C. Flaminius, 11. 122; Flaminius 
and Furius, V. 442; T. Flamininus, 
xX. 296; T. Flamininus and Sextus 
Aelius, X. 324; Fulvius and 
Appius, I1I. 200; Gabinius and 
Piso, VII. 160; S. Galba, x1. 210; 
Gellius and Lentulus, 111. 340; Ti. 
Gracchus, twice, X. 144; Hirtius 
and Pansa, VI. 452, VII. 190, 
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1x. 174; M. Horatius, 5th man 
elected, I. 534; Hostilius, VI. 
376; Laevinus, LX. 392; Tentulus, 
¥. 270, Vil. 166, 518; 1X. 150; MM. 
Lepidus, IV. 434, V. 150; Lucullus 
and M. Cotta, Il. 484, V. 162; 
Lucretius, 4th time, I. 534; C. 
Mancinus, X. 152; Manius, X. 
304; Marcellus, Vv. 464, X. 324; 
3rd time, V. 466; 4th time, 496; 
5th time, 512; Marcellus, 5 times, 
Ill. 174, V. 436, 442, x. 372; Mar- 
cellus and Gnaeus Cornelius, V. 
446; O. Marcellus, Vv. 268, VII. 
514, IX. 148; Marius, Ix. 482, 
486; Ist time, IV. 328; 2nd and 
3rd times, 330, IX. 492, 498; 4th 
time with Lutatius Catulus, 500; 
5th time, 522; 6th time, 542; 
ith time, 590; younger Marius, 
VIII. 14; Maximus, VII. 576; 
Cornelius Merula with Octavius, 
IX. 578; Caecilius Metellus, IX. 
476; L. Murena and_ Silanus, 
VIII. 284; Norbanus, Iv. 410; 
Octavius and Cinna, VIII. 10, IX. 
578; Octavius Caesar, VI. 184; 
with Cicero’s son, VII. 208; Opi- 
mius, X. 226; Orestes, 198; 
Paulus, V. 268, Vil. 514; Aemilius 
Paulus, twice, VI. 366; Aemilius 
Paulus, son of preceding, 366; 
2nd time, 378; Philippus, VIII. 
330; Piso, V. 182; Piso and 
Gabinius, 240, VII. 474, VIII. 316; 
Vompeius, IV. 350; Pompey and 
Crassus, III. 350, V. 166, 250, VIII. 
334; Pompey, sole consul, V. 
258, Vi. 512, VIII. 350; Valerius 
Publicola, I. 518; 2nd time with 
T. Lucretius, 542; 3rd time, 546; 
4th time, 556; L. Quintius (Flami- 
ninus), 11. 350; Caninius Revilius, 
vil. 576; Rufinus, Iv. 324; Mucius 
Scaevola, X. 162; Cornelius Scipio 
(Africanus Major), 111. 190; Scipio 
(Africanus Minor), IX. 492; Scipio 
(Asiaticus), Iv. 414, V.130; Metellus 
Scipio with Pompey, 262; Scipio 
Nasica and O. Marcius, 444; Ti. 
Sempronius, 444, 11. 334; Silanus 
and Murena, VII. 116; Spinther, 
Vv. 244; Sulla and Q. Pompeius, 
IV. 342; M. Valerius and Postumius 
Tubertus, 1.554; Valerius Corvinus, 


many times, IX. 542; Terentius 
Varro and Aemilius Paulus, III. 
158 f. 

‘‘ Consuls ’? means counsellors, I. 128 

Consulship, arrogant powers taken 
away by Publicola, I. 568; III. 
186; why candidates wear toga 
without tunic, Iv. 148; given to 
Marius absent, Ix. 492 

Consus, god of counsel; his altar in 
Circus Maximus, I. 128 

Contributions, 11. 482, 532, III. 36, 
IV. 22 

Copillus, chief of Tectosages, cap- 
tured by Sulla, IV. 330 

Coponius, commander of garrison at 
Carrhae, III. 404 

Cora, daughter of Aidoneus and 
Phersephone, I. 72 

Cora, temple of, near Hysiae at foot 
of Cithaeron, II. 248; goddess of 
Syracuse, delivered Cerberus into 
Heracles’ hands, III. 210; goddess 
of Eleusis, Iv. 60 

Coracesium, promontory in Cilicia, 
Vv. 184 

Corcyne, nurse, accompanied Ariadne 
to Naxos, I. 42 

Corcyra, 11. 64; aided by Athens, 
Ill. 82, 84; in league against 
Philip, VII. 40, VI. 278; captured 
by Agathocles, IX. 368; garrisoned 
be pemeu tps 372; VI. 4483 VIII. 
ot 

Corduba, VII. 482 

Cordylion, surname of Athenodorus 
the Stoic, VIII. 256 

Coreia, festival of Persephone, VI. 
118 

Corfinium, surrenders to Caesar, VII. 
526 

Corfinius, refurnished Pompey’s house, 
Vil. 562. See also ‘* Cornificius.”’ 

Corinth, I. 56, 412, II. 16, 274, 64, 
456; at war with Corcyra, III. 82, 
84; its territory raided by Nicias, 
228; displeased by Peace of Nicias, 
240, IV. 48, 292; battle of, v. 40, 
44: captured by Agesilaiis and 
Teleutias, 56; in league against 
Philip, vil. 40; sends Timoleon to 
Sicily, VI. 266; 268; 270; 276; 
sends Timoleonreinforcements, 298 ; 
304; 308; 312; sends colonists to 
Syracuse, 314; 332; freed by 
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Demetrius, 1X. 58; X. 10; XI. 20; 
joins Achaean League, 52; 56; 
joins Cleomenes, X. 90, XI. 94; 
garrisoned by Antigonus, 96; pro- 
claimed free by Flamininus, X. 
350, 358; brought over to Rome 
by Cato the Elder, II. 336; taken 
by Mummius, III. 430, IX. 464, X. 
316; restored by Caesar, VII. 
576 

Coriolanus, C. Marcius, his family 
and character, 1V. 118f.; fought 
against Tarquin when a boy, 122; 
takes Corioli, 132f.; helps the 
consul rout the Volscians, 136 f.; 
is named Coriolanus, 140; opposes 
the plebs, runs for consul, not 
elected, 148 f.; opposes distributing 
corn gratis, 154f.; is denounced 
by the tribunes, 156 f.; condemned 
by the tribunes to be cast from 
Tarpeian rock, is rescued, 160 f.; 
is tried before the people and 
condemned to perpetual banish- 
ment, 166 f. 

Goes to the Volscians, 170; is 
appointed general with Tullus for 
war on Rome, raids Roman land, 
182f.; takes Circeii, ravages land 
of Latins, takes Bola, 186; _be- 
sieges Lavinium, marches against 
Rome, 188; gives terms of peace 
to Roman embassy, 190; with- 
draws and attacks allies of Rome, 
192; returns to attack Rome, 194; 
spares Rome and withdraws at the 
intercession of his mother, 208; 
hated by Tullus and asked to give 
an account of his administration, 
214; slain by a party of Volscians, 
216 

His words given: 136, 140, 166, 
172 £., 208 

Corioli, captured from the Volscians, 
IV. 132 

Cornelia (1), daughter of Scipio, wife 
of Ti. Gracchus the Elder, refused 
hand of Ptolemy; mother of the 
Gracchi, X. 146 1., 152; 162; 206; 
said to have helped C. Gracchus in 
his seditlous measures, 226; her 
life after death of C Gracchus, 
240; IX. 556 

Cornelia (2), daughter of Metellus 
Scipio, married Publius, son of 
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Crassus, then Pompey; her accom- 
plishments, V. 260, 286; learns of 
disaster at Pharsalus, flees with 
her husband, 310; sees Pompey 
murdered, receives remains of 
Pompey, buries them at Alban 
villa, 320 f. 

Cornelia (3), daughter of Cinna, wife 
of Caesar, VII. 442, 450; had 
daughter by Caesar who married 
Pompey, 452 

Cornellii, three fated to become 
monarchs at Rome, VII. 122, 1x. 
464 

Cornelius, leader of party of Sulla’s 
men, spares Caesar for 2 talents, 
VII. 444 

Cornelius, C., acquaintance of Livy, 
augurs Caesar’s victory at Phar- 
salus, VII. 554 

Cornelius, Gnaeus, appointed col- 
league in consulship by Marcellus, 
Vv. 446, 448 

Cornelius, P., with M. Baebius con- 
sul about 400 years after Numa, 
I. 380 

Cornelius Cethegus, see ‘* Cethegus, 
Cornelius.” 

Cornelius Cossus, won spolia opima 
from Tolumnius the Tuscan, 1. 138, 
VY. 454 

Cornelius Laco, prefect of praetorian 
guard under Galba, XI. 230; slain 
by Otho’s soldiers, 268 

Cornelius Merula, consul with 
Octavius, replacing Cinna, IX. 578 

Cornelius Nepos, cited, II. 608, Vv. 
520, X. 194 

Cornel-tree, 
I. 154 

Cornificius, L., prosecutor of Brutus, 
VI. 184 

Cornificius, Q., has 2 legions for 
Caesar, VII. 544 

Cornutus, rescued from Marius by 
slaves, IX. 586 

Coroebus, began sanctuary of mys- 
teries at Eleusis, 111. 40 

Coronela, battle of, Athenians under 
Tolmides defeated by Boeotians, 
III. 58, IV. 2; battle of, between 
Agesilaiis and Thebans, Y. 40, 
46 


the sacred, story of, 


Corrhagus (Corrhaeus), Stratonice’s 
father, 1X. 6 
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Corrhagus, son of Demetrius and 
Eurydice, 1x. 134 
Corsica, sea about it cleared of 


pirates by Pompey, V. 182 

Corvinus, Valerius, 6 times consul 
like Marius, IX. 542 

Corynetes, slain by Theseus, I. 188. 
See also ‘‘ Periphetes.”’ 

Cos, people of, join Lucullus, II. 
474 

Cosa, in Etruria, colonized by Rome, 
X. 324 

Cosconius, slain by Caesar’s mutinous 
soldiers, VII. 560 

Cosis, brother of Albanian king, slain 
by Pompey, V. 208 

Cossaeans, slaughtered by Alexander, 
VII. 424 

Cossinius, praetor, slain, and his 
camp captured by Spartacus, III. 
338 


Cossus, Cornelius, see ‘‘* Cornelius 
Cossus.”” 
Cossus, Licinius, sent to consult 


oracle of Delphi re Alban lake, II. 
102 

Cost, of clothing, 11.314; of fish, 322; 
of public works, 356 

‘*Cothurnus,’’ nickname of There- 
menes, III. 212 

Cotta, defeated by Sertorius in sea- 
fight, VIII. 30 

Cotta, Caesar’s legate, destroyed with 
army by Gauls, VII. 500 

Cotta, L. (1), opposes Marius, IX. 
470 

Cotta, L. (2), censor, very fond of 
wine, VII. 150 

Cotta, M., consul with Lucullus, 11. 
484; sent with ships to guard 
Propontis and Bithynia, 490; de- 
feated by Mithridates, is besieged 
in Chalcedon, 494 

Cotylon, Varius, intimate of Antony, 
left with 6 legions to guard Gaul, 
1x. 178 

Cotys, king of Paphlagonians, makes 
alliance with Agesilaiis, V. 28 

Council of Elders, established by 
Lycurgus, 1. 218 

Council of 500, at Athens, II. 458 

Courts of justice, transferred again 
to knights by Pompey, V. 168 

Crane, dance instituted by Theseus, 
still kept up by Delians, I. 44 


eae suburb of Corinth, VII. 

25 

Crannon, battle of, Greeks defeated 
By apart: II. 135, Vil..68,, VIII. 

Crassianus, C. (Crastinus or Cras- 
sinius), centurion of Caesar, slain 
at Pharsalus, V. 300, VII. 548 

Crassus (1), Scipio’s colleague in 
consulship, urged by Fabius Mazi- 
mus to thwart Scipio; was pontifex 
maximus, III. 192 

Ors (2), brother of Licinia, x. 
232 

Crassus (3), husband of Scribonia, 
father of Piso, executed by Nero, 
XI. 254 

Crassus (4), son of the triumvir, 
resembled Axius, VII. 144 

Crassus, M., his family, 111. 314; his 
avarice and wealth, 316f.; gener- 
ous, eloquent, kindly, 320; escaped 
when Cinna and Marius prevailed, 
322; joins Sulla and raises force, 
326f.; rival of Pompey, 328; 
victorious when Sulla is defeated, 
320, IV. 416, 420f.; lent Caesar 
large sum, III. 332f., VII. 468; 
chosen to conduct war against 
Spartacus, III. 340; disciplines 
troops when his legate Mummius 
is defcated, 342; defeats parts of 
Spartacus’ force, 344, 346, V. 164, 
196; defeats Spartacus again, III. 
348 

Elected consul with Pompey, 

quarrels with him, 350, v. 168, 
VIII. 334; imactive as censor, 
accused by Cicero of being in 
Catilinarian conspiracy, III. 352, 
VII. 116, 158; reconciled to Cicero, 
168, II. 354; forms triumvirate 
with Pompey and Caesar, 354f., 
vil. 470; has understanding with 
Caesar and Pompey at Luca, III. 
356, VII. 494, VIII. 332; through 
violence is elected consul with 
Pompey, gets province of Syria, 
III. 360, VIII. 334; crosses to the 
east, takes Zenodotia, III. 364; 
receives embassy from MHyrodes, 
368; encouraged by Artabazes, 
king of Armenia, 370; duped by 
Ariamnes, 374; opposed by Surena, 
376 f.; gets discouraging message 
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from Artabazes, 880; defeated by 
Parthians, 382f.; leaves Carrhae 
by night, 408; forced to go with 
the Parthians, 412; is slain, 416, 
V. 254, VII. 510 
See also 11. 592, 596, 606, V. 226, 
VII. 102, 144, 146 
Quoted : III. 318, 330, 352, v. 170, 
364, 368, 374, 398, 412 
Crassus, P. is pontifex maximus, 
helps Ti. Gracchus draw up his 
agrarian law, X. 162; father-in- 
law of OC. Gracchus, elected land 
commissioner in place of Ti. 
Gracchus, 194 
Crassus, P. (2), son of M. Crassus, 
admirer of Cicero, III. 354, V. 260, 
VII. 168; came from Caesar in 
Gaul with 1000 troopers for his 
father, II. 366, 384; slain at 
Carrhae, 390, 400, v. 310, Vil. 
172 
Crastinus, see ‘‘ Crassianus.”’ 
Craterus (1), husband of Phila, IX. 
2; VII. 344; wounded by Perdic- 
cas, 346; quarrels with Hephaes- 
tion, 360, 362, 382, sent back to 
Macedonia by Alexander, VIII. 
186; defeats Greeks at Crannon, 
and crosses to Asia to overthrow 
Perdiccas, VII. 68, VIII. 90, 200; 
VII. 70; VIII. 92; sends Antipater 
into Cilicia, advances against 
Eumenes, is defeated and dies, 
VIII. 94 f., IX. 32 
Craterus, the Macedonian, collected 
various decrees, II. 444; cited, 
294 
Crates, philosopher, induces Deme- 
trius to raise siege of Athens, IX. 
116 
Cratesiclela, mother of Cleomenes, 
assists him, marries Aristonotis, Xx. 
60; goes as hostage to Egypt, 98; 
executed by Ptolemy, X. 136 
Cratesipolis, wife of Alexander, son 
of Polysperchon, visits Demetrius, 
IX. 22 
Cratinus, comic poet, cited :— 
Archilochi (Kock I. 11), II. 434 
Cheirons (Kock I. 86), III. 8, 70 
Nemesis (Kock I. 49), 11.8; (94), 
1. 472; (100), TI. 42 
Cratippus, V. 310; received Roman 
citizenship from Caesar at Cicero’s 
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request, VII. 142; his lectures 
attended by Brutus, VI. 176 
Craugis, Philopoemen’s father, X. 256 
Cremation, alive, VII. 416 f. 
Cremona, battle of, Caecina worsted 
by Otho’s men, XI. 292 
Creobylus, see ‘* Crobylus.”’ 
Creon (1), father of Menoeceus, Y. 
390 
Creon (2), character in tragedy, VII. 
72 


Creophylus, posterity of, in Ionia 
preserved poems of Homer, I. 214 
Cretan, civilization, simple and severe, 
I. 214; government, mixture of 
democracy and royalty, VI. 112; 

javelin, x. 444 

Cretans, once sent offering of first- 
born to Delphi, some of Athenian 
descent, etc., I. 303; submit to 
Philip, son of Antigonus, XI. 110; 
serve with Aemilius Paulus, VI. 
392, 416; won over by Lucullus, 
Il. 474 

Crete, visited by Lycurgus, I. 212; 
worst nest of pirates after Cilicia, 
cleared of them by Metellus, v. 
188; decreed province of Brutus, 
VI. 168; xX. 288 f. 

**Creticus,’? surname of Antonius, 
father of M. Antony, IX. 138 

Crimesus river, in Sicily, VI. 322; 
battle of, 324 f. 

Crispinus (1), consul with Marcellus, 
slain by Hannibal in ambush, yY. 
516 

Crispinus (2), Poppaea’s husband, XI. 
216; slain by Otho’s soldiers, 280 

Critias, son of Callaeschrus, moved 
decree for reca}l of Alcibiades, Iv. 
96; one of Thirty Tyrants, II. 
434; cited, I. 230, Il. 434, 454 
(Bergk II. 279 f.), IV. 96 

Crito, borrowed 70 minas 
Socrates, II. 214 

Critolaidas, one of 5 arbiters in dis- 
pute between Athenians and Megar- 
jans, I. 428 

Critolaiis, cited, 111. 20 

Crobylus (1), cited, vir. 40 

Crobylus (2), beautiful boy, VII. 286 

Croesus, sent bowl to Delphi, I. 414; 
had interview with Solon, 478: 
peered and spared by Cyrus, 
484 
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Crommyonian sow, called Phaea, 
slain by Theseus, I. 18 

Cronos, age of, II. 286, 436 

Croton, I. 178; given portion of 
spoil from Arbela by Alexander, 
VII. 328 

Crustumerlum, its people defeated 
eno meres to Rome by Romulus, 
ya 

Ctesias, physician with Artaxerxes 
II., XI. 128 ; describes death of Cyrus 
at Cunaxa, 148f.; rewarded by 
Artaxerxes, 156; tells anecdote 
about Clearchus and himself, 166 f.; 
sent to help Conon, 176 

peor 140, 146, 148f., 154f., 
1 

Ctesiblus, cited by Hermippus, VII. 12 

Ctesiphon, brought to trial in matter 
of the crown, VII. 58 

Ctesippus, son of Chabrias, VII. 36; 
helped by Phocion, VIII. 158 

Ctesium, city in Scyros, II. 426 

Culeo, Terentius, forces Flamininus 
and Marcellus, the censors to receive 
into citizenship all offered if of free 
parents, X. 372 

Culleo, vainly urges Pompey to 
divorce Julia, V. 242 

Cumae, Blossius of, X. 160 

Cunaxa, 600 furlongs from Babylon; 
battle of, XI. 142 f. 

Cures, of the Sabines, native city of 
Numa Pompilius; from it ‘‘ Qui- 
rites ’’ derived, I. 314 

“Cures, a new,’’ term applicd to 
Epimenides of Crete, I. 432 

Curiae, named after 30 seized Sabine 
maidens, I. 130, 152 

Curio (1), Sulla’s legate, besieges 
Aristion in the acropolis and forces 
him to surrender, IV. 372 

Curio (2), Cato’s friend, VIII. 266; 
aedile with Favonius, 348, Ix. 140 

Curio (3), rescues Caesar in Catilin- 
arian trouble, VII. 460; bought by 
Caesar, acts for him in Rome, 
Vv. 268, Vil. 514f., Ix. 140, 148; 
driven from senate by Lentulus, 
VII. 518 

Curius, M’., It. 324, 386, 394; hero 
of 3 triumphs, drove Pyrrhus from 
Italy, 306; defeated Pyrrhus at 
Benevenuns 1X. 4263; quoted, II. 
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Curtius, Sabine, caught in bog hence- 
forth called ‘“‘lacus Curtius,’’ I. 
144 

Custom, of boiling all sorts of pulse 
together on 7th of Pyancpsion, 
I. 46; Spartans brought bodies of 
kings home for burial, v. 112 

Cyanean isles, western limit for 
Persian navy, II. 444 

Cybernesia, celebrated in honour of 
of Nausithoiis and Phaeax, I. 34 

Cybisthus, son of Solon’s sister, 
adopted by him, I. 418 

Cychreus, father-in-law of Sciron, I. 
A i hero sacrificed to by Solon, 

Cyclades, being subjugated by Arche 
laiis, IV. 358 

Cyclops, cave of, 11. 326; blinded, XI. 
208 


Cycnus, slain by Hercules, I. 22 

Cydnus river, in Asia, VII. 274, IX. 
192 

Cyinda, see ** Quinda,”’ 

Cyllarabis (Cylarabis, Cyllarabium), 
gymnasium just outside of Argos, 
IX. 452, X. 86, 110 

Cylon, his murder caused pollution 
and strife, 1.430; Athenians ordered 
by Spartans to drive out this 
pollution, III. 94 

Cyme, where Themistocles landed in 
Asia, II. 683 VII. 586 

Cynageirus, rivalled Aristides for 
2nd place at Plataea, II. 388 

Cynisca, Agesilatis’ sister, enters 
chariot at Olympian contests, V. 52 

Cynosarges, gymnasium of Hercules 
outside Athens, frequented by 
aliens, II. 2 

Cynoscephalae, Amazons’ graves there, 
I. 64; Pelopidas defeats Alexander 
of Pherae there and is himself slain, 
v. 422; Flamininus defeats Philip 
of Macedon there, VI. 372, X. 340 

Cynossema, promontory of Salamis, 
origin of name, II. 30 f., 318 

Cypris, I. 478 

Cyprus, has grove of Ariadne Aphro- 
dite, I. 42; visited by Solon, 476; 
11. 84; 442; 460; scene of Cimon’s 
death, 462 f., 111.32; 74; surrenders 
to Alexander, VII. 2923 308; IX.12; 
won from Ptolemy by Demetrius, 
IX. 34f.; 11.478; administered by 
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Cato, V. 240, 316, VII.170, VIII. 346; 
given to Cleopatra, IX. 218 

Cypselus, Periander’s father, XI. 8 

Cyrene, set in order by Ecdemus and 
Megalophanes, X. 256; ruled by 
son of Demetrius and Ptolemais, 
IX. 134; given fixed constitution 
by lLucullus, Il. 474; received 
Cato, closed gates to Labienus, 
Vill. 370f.; western terminus of 
Antony’s empire, IX. 276 

Cyrnus river, its source, tributary, 
and mouth, V. 206 ; 

Cyrrhestica, in Asia, IX. 122, 212 

**Cyrus,’’ Persian word for sun, *XI. 
128 

Cyrus the Elder, named from sun, 
XI.128; 130; defeated and spared 
Solon, I. 484; his tomb visited by 
Alexander VII. 416, Ix. 152 

Cyrus the Younger, son of Dareius 
and Parysatis, XI. 128; 190, III. 72; 
receives Lysander at Sardis, IV. 
240; 246; asks Sparta to send 
Lysander again, 248; promises 
Lysander anything he wants, 252; 
280; remained satrap of Lydia 
and commander of the king’s forces 
in maritime provinces on death of 
Dareius, XI. 130; accused of plot 
against life of Artaxerxes, pardoned 


by latter, 132; makes secret 
preparations, 132f.; gets aid of 
Spartans, marches against the 


king, is slain at Cunaxa, 136f., 
IV. 452; quoted, XI. 142 

Cythera, captured by Nicias, III. 
228; 430; v. 86; xX. 118 

Cytheris, actress, favourite of Antony, 
IX. 158 

Cyzicus, sends embassy to Sparta 
supported by Pharnabazus, IV. 66; 
taken by Athenians, 82; besieged 
by Mithridates, relieved by Lucul- 
lus, II, 498, 504; V1. 186 


Dactyli, Idaean, played tricks like 
ae of Picus and Faunus, 1. 

Daedalus, son of Merope, pursued 
by Minos, fled to Athens, protected 
by Theseus, I. 38 

Daesius, month in which Macedonian 
kings were wont to take the field, 
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VII. 264; 432; Sicyonian month, 
same as Anthesterion, XI. 122 

Daimachus, Plataean, cited re Solon, 
1.572; his treatise ‘‘ On Religion ” 
cited, IV. 262 

Dalmatia, armies there faithful to 
Otho, XI. 284 

Damagoras, commands Rhodian gal- 
ley, II. 482 

Damascus, VII. 280 

Damastes (1), surnamed Procrustes, 
slain by Theseus, I. 22 

Damastes (2), cited, II. 138 

Damippus, Spartan, captured by 
Marcellus, Vv. 482 

Damochares, plots against Agis, X. 
40; helps execute him, 44 

Damocleides, prominent Theban, 
takes part in expulsion of Spartans 
at Thebes, V. 356; with Pelopidas 
slays Leontidas and Hypates, V. 
366 

Damocrates (1), Plataean hero, II. 
246 

Damocrates (2), Spartan exile, quoted, 
xX. 56 


Damon (1), Pericles’ music teacher, 
ostracized, II. 214, III. 10, 226 

Damon (2), Macedonian soldier of 
Alexander, VII. 286 

Damon (3), Peripolitas, of Chaeroneia, 
story of his life, 11. 404f.; his 
descendants called Asbolomeni, 408 


Damonides, of deme Oa, advises 
Pericles, III. 26 
Damophantus, leader of Eleian 


cavalry, slain by Philopoemen, xX. 
272 


Damoteles, betrays Cleomenes at 
Sellasia, x. 114 
Damurias_ river, where Timoleon 


defeated Hicetas, V1. 336 

Danaiis, captured Argos, IX. 454 

Dandamis, gymnosophist, meets One- 
Sicritus, VII. 408; 244 

Dandarians, barbarian people dwell- 
ing about Lake Maeotis, II. 518 

Danube river, Bisternae settled along 
it, VI. 376; scene of battle between 
Alexander and Syrmus, king of 
Triballi, VII. 252; regions along it 
subdued by Tiberius Sempronius, 
II, 334 

Daochus, Thessalian, sent by Philip 
on embassy to Thebes, VII. 42 
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Daphne, daughter of Amyclas, the 
same as Pasiphaé according to 
Phylarchus, X. 20 

Daphne, grove near Antioch, II. 534 

Dardanians, defeated by Perseus, 
VI. 376 

Dardanus, in Troad, meeting-place 
of Mithridates and Sulla, Iv. 402 

Dardanus (1), founded Troy, Il. 144 

Dardanus (2), shield-bearer of Brutus, 
VI. 242 

Dareius (1), sent Datis to subdue 
Hellenes, 11. 10, 224 

Dareius (2), father of Artaxerxes, 
Cyrus, Ostanes, and Oxathres by 
Parysatis, XI. 128 

Dareius (3), his generals defeated at 
the river Granicus, VII. 262 f.; 
encouraged by Alexander’s long 
delay in Cilicia, 274; defeated by 
Alexander, 278; makes proposal 
to Alexander, 310; marches against 
him with a million men, 314; 
escapes from rout of Arbela, 324; 
v. 40; seized by Bessus, dies in 
presence of Polystratus, 348; body 
sent to his mother, 350; quoted, 
310 f., 350 f. 

Dareius (4), oldest son of Artaxerxes 
II., proclaimed successor to the 
throne, XI. 188f.; plots death of 
Artaxerxes, is detected and put to 
death, 196 f. 

Daric, Persian coin, IV. 240 

Darius, see ‘‘ Dareius."’ 

Dascylitis, lake near Cyzicus, 11. 500 

Dassaretis, in Illyria, x. 330 

Datis, sent by Darius to subdue 
Hellenes, II. 224 

Daunians, plunder Pyrrhus’ baggage 
at Asculum, IX. 416 

Day, white, III. 78 

Debts, cancelled in Athens by Solon, 
1. 442, 570; debtor class cham- 
pioned by M. Manlius, II. 186; 
VII. 418; IV. 348; 11.5323 VII. 452; 
470; 556; 1x. 140 

Decadarchies, instituted in Asia by 
Lysander, IV. 242, 266, 268 

Deceleia, fortified on advice of 
Alcibiades, IV. 62; 98; 252 

Dechas, death chamber of prison at 
Sparta, x. 44 

Decimation, what it is, IX. 2263; IIL. 
342 


Decrees, Il. 18, 204, 244, 280, 444, 
458, III. 28, 68, 84, 88, 210, 252, 
Ivy. 42, 96, 254, 270, 318, Vv. 354, 
VI. 10, VII. 48, 68, 146, 168, VIII. 
222, 230, IX. 32 

Deianeira, I1I. 70 

pelenes (1), married Peirithoiis, 1. 
6 

Deidameia (2), daughter of Aeacides, 
sister of Pyrrhus, wife of Deme- 
trius, IX. 58, 348, 354; mother of 
Alexander, 134; 72; dies, 78, 362 

Deidius, brings in head of elder of 
Pompey’s sons, VII. 572 

Deimachus, father of Autolycus, II. 
544 

Deinarchus (1), Corinthian, denounced 
Demades to Cassander, VII. 78; 
put to death by Polysperchon, 
VIII. 222 

Deinarchus (2), served under Timo- 
leon in Sicily, VI. 312, 320 

Deinias, with Aristotle the logician, 
slays Abantidas, XI. 6; cited, 
66 

Deinocrates, Messenian, induces Mes- 
sene to revolt from Achaean league, 
captures Philopoemen, X. 306, 370; 
executes Philopoemen, commits 
suicide, 314 

Deinomache, daughter of Megacles, 
mother of Alcibiades, IV. 2 

Deinon, cited, VII. 332, x1. 128, 140, 
146 f., 154, 170, 172, 178 

Deioneus, son of Eurytus the Oechal- 
ian, I. 18 

Deipnophoroi, women who took part 
in procession of Oschophoria; why 
so called, I. 50 

Deirades, Athenian deme, IV. 70 

Deiotarus, Galatian, guest-friend of 
Cato’s father, welcomes Cato, who 
refuses his gifts and leaves soon, 
VIII. 260f.; meets Crassus, III. 
364; flees with Pompey, V. 308; 
deserts to Octavius, Ix. 280 

AcxaBovoy (ten oxen), origin of term 
as referring to money, I. 54 

Delium, has temple of Apollo, IV. 
396; battle of, Athenians defeated, 
18, 316, III. 226 

Dellius, sent by Antony to bring 
Cleopatra to him in Cilicia, 1X. 
190f.; 272 

Delos, island, athletic contests insti- 
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tuted there by Theseus, I, 44; 
Confederacy of, 11. 2903 III. 216 
Delos, mountain near temple of 
Apollo Tegyraeus, V. 378 

Delphi, visited by Lycurgus, I. 216; 
has perpetual fire, that went out 
3 times, 338; where 7 wise men 
once met, 412; had golden tripod 
and bowl sent by Croesus, 414; 
its records cited, 430, 472; had 
treasury of Acanthians, IV. 234; 
280; I1. 114; seized by men led 
by Philomelus and Onomarchus 
VI. 334; 428 

Delphi, oracle of, t. 52; told Theseus 
to found city where he found 
himself full of sorrow, 60, 82; 
180; 216; 220; 294; 3183; 424; 428; 
438: 15.28; 1023 246; VII. 260; Xr. 
120 

Delphians, freed from Phocians by 
Spartans, II. 456; dispossessed of 
sanctuary at Delphi by Spartans, 
restored by Athenians, III. 62 

Delphinium, contains enclosure where 
house of Aegeus stood, I. 24, 34 

Demades, his character and ability, 
VII. 20, 24, 30, VIII. 144; moves 
that Athenians take part in con- 
gress proposed by Philip, VIII. 
180; induces Alexander to forgo 
demand for surrender of Demos- 
thenes and others, VII. 56; moves 
sentence of death on Demosthenes, 
70, VIII. 202; executed by Cas- 
sander, 212, VII. 78 

Sayings: Draco’s laws written 

in blood, I. 450, VII. 28, 30, VIII. 
144, 194, X. 110, XT. 208 

Demaenetus, popular leader at Syra- 

_ cuse, attacks Timoleon, VI. 348 

Demaratus (1), father of Tarquin, 
I. 138, 536 

Demaratus (2), Spartan, wishes to 
wear tiara upright like Persiau 
kings, Ii. 80; XI. 130 

Demaratus (3), Corinthian, rebukes 
Philip, VII. 246, 336; dies after 
seeing Alexander on throne of 
Dareius, 384; cited, Vv. 38 

Demaratus (4), Rhodian, his release 
secured by Phocion from Alexander, 
VIII. 186 

Demaratus, saying, I. 268 

Demaretus, with Deinarchus brought 
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Timoleon’s 2nd reinforcement from 
Corinth, led part of troops against 
Hicetas, V1. 312, 320; commands 
cavalry at battle of river Crimesus, 
326 

Demariste, Timoleon’s mother, VI. 
266, 272 

Demeas, son of Demades, executed by 
Cassander, VIII. 214 

Demeter, sacrifice to, at Sparta 
12th day after death of kinsman, I. 
286, 422; goddess of Eleusis, IV. 
60, 11. 246; temple of, near Hysiae 
at foot of Cithaeron, 248 

** Demetria,’”? new name of festival 
Dionysia, Ix. 28 

Demetrias, city settled by Demetrius 
from small villages about Iolcus, 
1X. 134; Flamininus ordered to 
keep it garrisoned, X. 348; had 
great store of arms for Parthian 
war, VI. 180 

** Demetrias,”” new name of Sicyon, 
IX. 08 

Demetrias, new tribe at Athens in 
honour of Demetrius, IX. 26 

** Demetrias,”’ new name for “ Old 
and New,”’ last day of month, IX. 
28 

**Demetrion,’’ new name of month 
Mounychion, 1X. 28 

Demetrius (1), herald of Syracuse, 
VI. 354 

Demetrius (2), surnamed Pheido, in 
retinue of Alexander, VII. 382 

Demetrius (3), brother of Antigonus, 
by some said to be the father of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, IX. 6 

Demetrius (4), Poliorcetes, character 
and lineage, rmx. 6f., VIII. 134; 
when 22 defeated by Ptolemy at 
Gaza, IX. 12; defeats Cilles, 
Ptolemy’s general, 14; raids Naba- 
taean Arabs, invades Babylonia, 
16; frees Athens of Demetrius 
Pharlereus, 18f.; frees Megara, 
22; takes Munychia and razes 
fortress, restores to Athens ancient 
form of government, 24f.; marrles 
Eurydicé, had married Phila, 32 f.; 
defeats Menelaiis and Ptolemy at 
Cyprus, 84f.; saluted as king wlth 
his father, 40 

Fond of building ships and 

engines of war, 46; takes Rhodes, 
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48f.; rescues Athens from Cas- 
sander, 52f.; drives his enemics 
out of the -Peloponnesus, pro- 
claimed Commander-in-Chief of the 
Greeks, 58; defeated with his 
father at Ipsus by rival kings, 
68 f., 380; is warned off by Athens, 
72; ravages Chersonesus, 74; 
marries his daughter Stratonicé to 
Seleucus, takes possession of Cilicia, 
78; drives Lachares from Athens, 
80f.; defeats Sparta twice, 84; 
has Alexander slain and becomes 
king of Macedonia, 88f., 360 f.; 
gets Thessaly, occupies Bocotia, 
96; conquers Aetolia and ravages 
Epeirus, 100, 364; very ill at 
Pella, drives Pyrrhus out of 
Macedonia, 106, 370; is attacked 
by Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysi- 
machus, deserted by his army 
loses Macedonia and flees to 
Cassandreia, 110 f., 374 f. 

Sails for Asia to wrest Caria and 
Lydia from Lysimachus, marries 
Ptolemais, 116, 378; withdraws 
to Taurus mountains, 120; is 
successful against Seleucus, but 
falls sick and is deserted by most 
of his men, 122; surrenders to 
Seleucus, 126; is carried a prisoner 
to the Syrian Chersonese; died in 
his 55th year, 132; the children 
he left, 134 

See also VI1. 32, IX. 354, 372 

Demetrius (5), the Phalerean, brother 
of Himeraeus, VII. 70; had pension 
given to 2 descendants of Aristides, 
11.296; ruled Athens for Cassander, 
expelled by Demetrius and given 
safe conduct to Thebes, IX. 18 f.; 
condemned to death in absentia by 
the Athenians, VIII. 226 

Cited: 1. 276, 466 (his ‘‘ Socra- 
tes”), 11. 210, 212, 214, 226, 296, 
VII. 22, 24, 26, 34 

Demetrius (6), the Thin, son of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, rx. 134 

Demetrius (7), son of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes and Ptolemais, ruled 
Cyrené, IX. 134 

Demetrius (8), son of Antigonus 
Gonatas, marries Nicaea to help 
his father get the Acrocorinthus, 
x1. 36; his general Bithys defeats 


Aratus, 76; after short rule died, 
leaving a son Philip in his boyhood, 
V1. 372 

Demetrius (9), son of Philip, sent to 
Rome as hostage, X. 346; executed 
by his father on false charge 
brought by his brother Perseus, 
VI. 374 

Demetrius (10), of Pharos, xz. 114 

Demetrius (11), the Magnesian, cited, 
Vil. 36, 68, 70 

Demetrius (12), the Peripatetic, with 
Cato at Utica, VIII.396, 402 

Demetrius (13), freedman of Pomper, 
V. 120, 216, 264 

Demetrius (14), attendant of Cassius, 
VI. 226 

Demo, surnamed Mania, mistress of 
Demetrius, IX. 54, 64 

Demochares (1), of Leuconoé, relative 
of Demosthenes, cited, VII. 74; 
bon mot re Stratocles, exiled for it, 
IX. 56 

Demochares (2), of Soli, called 
Demetrius “‘ Fable,’’ 1x. 64 

Democles, beautiful Athenian youth, 
Ix. 56 

Democracy, favoured by maritime 
empire, II. 54; gains control at 
Athens, 450 

Democrates, lover of Alcibiades, IV. 8 

Democritus, as to what we ought to 
pray for, VI. 260 

Ayjpot, play of Eupolis, 111. 8 

Demoleon, accompanied Autolycus, 
1. 544 

Demon, cited, I. 36, 50 

Demon of Paeonia, VIJ. 56; cousin 
of Demosthenes, brings in decree 
recalling him from exile, 68 

Demonax, messenger of Archelatis 
to people of Cyzicus, II. 498 

Demophilus, accuser of Phocion, slain 
by his son, VIII. 232 

Demophon (Demophodn), son of 
Theseus, and Antiope, I. 64: had 
son Munychus from Laodicé, 78; 
founded city in Cyprus near river 
Clarius, 476 

Demopolis, son of Themistocles, II. 88 

Demosthenes (1), Athenian general, 
defeated in Aetolia, III. 226; forti- 
fied Pylos, 230; 278; arrives in 
Sicily with large force, makes night 
attack on Epipolae and is defeated, 
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284, 286; with his force captured 
by Syracusans, 300; executed by 
orders of Syracusans, 306; IV. 2 

Demosthenes (2), father of the orator, 
called the Cutler owing to his 
business, VII. 8, 48 

Demosthenes (3), his parents and 
race, VII. 8; left by his father at 
age of 7 with estate of 15 talents, 
wronged by his guardians, 8; 
inspired by Callistratus to become 
an orator, 10 f.; brings suit against 
his guardians, 14; encouraged by 
Kunomus and Satyrus, 16; trains 
diligently in private, 16f.; did not 
speak off-hand, 20; copied Pericles 
in some things, 22; overcame 
indistinctness and lisping by re- 
citing speeches with pebbles in his 
mouth, 26; humorous in extempore 
rejoinders, 28 

After outbreak of Phocian war 
entered public life with credit, 
28f.; was not a time server, but 
capable of being bribed, 34; 
prosecuted Antiphon and Theoris 
and had them executed, 36; wrote 
speeches for others, 36; persistent 
opponent of Philip, 38; incited 
Athenians to drive Macedonians 
out of Euboea, and to other acts 
against Philip, 40; after Philip 
took Elateia and occupied Phocis, 
D. advised the people to cling to 
Thebes, 42; arouses the allies to 
fight Philip, but was not brave at 
battle of Chaeroneia, 46 f. 
Rejoices publicly on death of 

Philip, 52; gets the Greeks to form 
a league once more, and raises 
opposition to Alexander, 54; after 
destruction of Thebes his surrender 
is demanded by Alexander, but he 
is pardoned at intercession of 
Demaides, 56 f., VIII. 182; supports 
Agis the Spartan in his uprising, 
VII. 58; successfully defends Ctesi- 
phon against Aeschines, 58; accepts 
bribe from Harpalus, 60; is con- 
demned to pay fine of 50 talents 
and imprisoned, escapes to Aegina, 
64; on death of Alexander, sup- 
ports rising against Antipater, 66; 
recalled from exile, 68; after defeat 
of Greeks at Crannon, escapes from 
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Athens, 70, VIII. 202; his surrender 
demanded by Antipater, 204; con- 
demned to death on motion of 
Demades, VII. 70; dies by taking 
poison in temple of Poseidon at 
Calauria, 70 f., VIII.210 ; ishonoured 
after death by the Athenians, vir. 
76; Plutarch’s ‘* Life of Demos- 
thenes’’ drawn from what written 
or oral sources he could find, 6, 
78, I. 64 

See also Il. 308, VII. 56, 92, 142, 

vir. 156, 160, 164, 178, rx. 384 

Sayings: VII.203; 24, vill. 156; 

ue 26; 28; 38; 56; 64; 68; 
ries @ 

Orations mentioned or cited :— 
Against Androtion, VII. 36 
Against Aristocrates, 32, 36 
Against Aristogeiton, 36 
Against Meidias, 28, Iv. 24 
Against Timocrates, VII. 36 
Concerning Halonnesus, 24 
For the Immunities, 32, 56 
For Phormion, 36 
On the Crown (71f), $: 

(132 f.), 34; 32: 38 
On the False Embassy, 38 
Philippics, 32 

** Demosthenes, Roman,” term ap- 
plied to Cato the Elder, 11. 312 

Demestratus, moved that generals 
on Sicilian expedition have full 
powers, III. 252, IV. 46 

Denarius, its value, why so called, 
II. 124 

Densus, Sempronius, only centurion 
to defend Galba, x1. 264 

Dercetaeus, one of Antony’s body 
guard, IX. 314 

Dercyllidas, Spartan general, being a 
bachelor, snubbed by young man, 
/ a. waged war on Persians, XI. 

Dercyllus, Athenian general, attempts 
to arrest Nicanor, VIII. 218 

*“De Senectute,”’ by Cicero, 11. 352, 
X. 374 

Deucalion (1), with Pyrrha said by 
some to have established sanctuary 
at Dodona and dwelt among 
Molossians, IX. 346 

Deucalion (2), son of Minos, de- 
manded surrender of Daedalus: 
slain by Theseus, I. 38 
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Dexithea, mother of Romulus by 
Aeneas, I. 92 

Dexotis, slew Megacles, companion of 
Pyrrhus, 1X. 398 

‘‘ Diadematus,’’ surname of one of 
the Metelli; why given, IV. 142 

Diagoras, Olympian victor, V. 428 

Dialectics, Latin terms for it pro- 
vided by Cicero, VII. 184 

Diamperes, gate of Argos, IX. 450 

Diana, temple of, at Rome, X. 254 

Dicaearchia, opposing factions in it 
reconciled by Sulla, and code of 
laws prescribed, Iv. 440 

Dicaearchus, I. 44, 74, V. 52 

Dicomes, king of Getae, promised to 
help Antony, Ix. 280 

Dictator, what he was, how ap- 
pointed, etymology of the name, 
II. 134, 170, 111. 126, Vv. 504; for- 
bidden by ancient law to use horse 
in the field, 111. 126; Tx. 156 

Dictators: Fabius Buteo, 2nd dic- 
tator with M. Junius, Im. 146; 
Caesar, VII. 130, 532, Ix. 156; 
2nd time, VII. 562; Camillus, IT. 
104; 2nd time, 158,170; 3rd time, 
180; 4th time, 194; 5th time, 94, 
198; Quintus Capitolinus, 186; 
Fabius Maximus, III. 126 f.; Quin- 
tus Fulvius, Vv. 504; M. Junius, 
Ill. 146; Minucius, Vv. 446; Sulla, 
1v. 430; Postumius Tubertus, IT. 
96 

Dictius, praetor, sends Sertorius as 
military tribune to Spain, VIII. 6 

Didyma, plundered by pirates, v. 174 

Didymus, grammarian, made reply 
to Asclepiades re Solon’s tables of 
law, I. 404 

*‘ Dies Alliensis,” named from disaster 
at river Allia, 1%. 136, 140 

Dies nefasti, some examples of, II. 
136, 560 

Dieutychidas, cited, I. 206 

Dindymene, mother of the gods, 
warns Themistocles, II. 82 

Dinon, see ‘‘ Deinon.”’ 

Diocleides, informer against Alci- 
biades, IV. 54 

Diocles (1), ruler of Megarians, lost 
Elensis to Theseus, I. 20 

Diocles (2), son of Themistocles, 
adopted by his grandfather 
Lysander, II. 88 


Diocles (3), Syrian, helps Aratus 
capture the Acrocorinthus, XI. 
40 f. 

Diocles (4), of Peparethus, source for 
Fabius Pictor, gives most generally 
accepted story of Romulus and 
founding of Rome, I. 96; first 
se publish ‘‘ Founding of Rome,” 

9 

Diodorus (1), the Topographer, cited, 
I. 84; ‘*On Tombs,”’ II. 88; 450 

Diodorus (2), son of Sophax, Libyan 
king, had army of Olbianians and 
Mycenaeans, VIII. 24 

Diogeiton, Theban leader against 
Alexander of Pherae after death 
of Pelopidas, v. 430 

Diogenes (1), of Sinope, has verbal 
encounter with Dionysius the 
Younger, VI. 296; his reply to 
Alexander, VII. 258; had Onesi- 
critus as a follower, 408 

Diogenes (2), guardian of Peiraeus, 
XI. 76; bribed to give up Peiraeus, 
Munychia, Salamis, and Sunium 
to Athenians, 78 

Diogenes (3), Stoic, sent by Athens as 
ambassador to Rome, II. 368 

Diogenes (4), step-son of Archelatis, 
fell at Orchomenus, IV. 394 

Diogenes, adopted Lycurgus’ design 
for a civil polity, 1. 300; cited, 
III. 148 

Diomedes (1), son of Emathion, sent 
Romus from Troy, I. 92 

Diomedes (2), friend of Alcibiades, 
shabbily treated by him, IV. 26 

Dion, disciple of Plato, VI. 2, 8f., 
II. 212; brother of Aristomache, 
loved and trusted by Dionysius 
the Elder, VI. 6f.; impresses 
Dionysius the Younger, 12f.; 
envied by the other courtiers, 14 f.; 
attempts to interest Dionysius in 
liberal studies, 18f.; joins in 
inviting Plato to Sicily, 22; op- 
posed by Philistus and others, 
24f.; expelled from Syracuse, 30; 
studies with Plato in the Academy 
at Athens, 32; made citizen of 
Sparta, 34; has his income stopped 
by Dionysius, 36; his estate con- 
fiscated by Dionysius, 40; becomes 
altogether hostile to him, 42 

Plans war, 44; not deterred by 
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eclipse of moon sails with expe- 
dition against Dlonysius, 48f., 
Ill. 290; reaches Pachynus, head- 
land of Sicily, v1. 52; lands and 
is entertained at Minoa, 54; joined 
by men of Agrigentum and Gela, 
56; joined by Camarinaeans, 58; 
enters Syracuse, and issues pro- 
clamation, takes Epipolae and 
walls off the acropolis, 60f.; 
negotiates with Dionysius, 62 f.; 
repulses attack from the citadel, 
64f.; is suspected by Syracusans, 
68f.; opposed by Heracleides, 
70f.; in vain slandered by Sosis, 
72f.; receives offer of surrender 
from Dionysius, 78 
Opposed by Hippo and Hera- 
cleides, 80; retires from Syracuse 
to Leontini, 84; is summoned 
from Leontini to rescue Syracuse, 
88; drives troops of Apollocrates 
back into the acropolis, 94 f.; 
pardons Heracleides and Theo- 
dotes, 98; opposes redistribution 
of land and houses, 102; is defeated 
by Pharax at Neapolis, 102; 
hurries back to Syracuse and fore- 
stalls Heracleides and (Gaesylus, 
104; receives surrender of acro- 
polis from Apollocrates, 106; takes 
back his wife Arete, 108; lives 
simply but through haughtiness 
becomes unpopular, is opposed by 
Heracleides once more, 110f.; 
allows Heracleides to be murdered, 
112, 312; is plotted against and 
murdered by Calippus, 114 f., 262, 
III. 260 
See also 11. 212, VI. 248, 460 
Quoted: VI. 12, 36, 90 
Dionassa, 2nd wife of Eunomus, 
mother of Lycurgus, I. 206 
Dionysia, festival, called Demetria 
in honour of Demetrius, IX. 28 
Dionysius (1), the Elder, very sus- 
picious, kept his son shut up, VI. 
18; composed lyric poems and 
tragedies, 296; account of women 
he married and early troubles, 6; 
pardoned frankness of his sister 
Theste, 44; banished Philistus, 
24; executed children of Aristides 
the Locrian, 274; aided by the 
Spartans, V. 420; honours and 
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trusts Dion, hears Plato and is 
angered, VI. 6f.; sends Plato 
away, requests Pollis to kill or sell 
him, 10; his children and death, 
12; his funeral, v. 428 
See also 1. 458, IV. 236 
Quoted: vir. 10, 12, 16 
Dionysius (2), the Younger, son of 
Doris, VI. 6; married Sophrosyne, 
12; offered help against Carthage 
by Dion, 14; kept secluded by his 
father, 18; urged by Dion to invite 
Plato to Sicily, 20; invites Plato 
to Sicily, recalls Philistus from 
exile, 22; becoming suspicious, 
sends Dion to Italy; finally sends 
Plato away, 30; ally of Sparta 
against Thebes, 34; jealous of 
Dion, confiscates his property; 
induces Plato to come to Sicily 
again, then dismisses him, 36; 
absent when Dion’s expedition 
arrives, returns to Syracuse, negoti- 
ates with Dion and the Syracusans, 
then suddenly attacks, 54f.; is 
driven back to the acropolis, 64; 
sends letter to Dion, 68; offers to 
surrender conditionally; being re- 
fused, sails away, leaving citadel 
in charge of his son, 80, 262, 340, 
III. 290; in 10th year of his exile 
drives out Nisaeus, and becomes 
tyrant of Syracuse once more, VI. 
262; defeated by Hicetas and shut 
up in acropolis, 280; surrenders to 
Timoleon; spends rest of his life 
in Corinth, 290 
Quoted: 26, 40, 294 f. 
Dionysius (3), Colophonian, his pic- 
tures seem forced and laboured, 
VI. 346 
Dionysius (4), sent from Corinth to 
establish clvil polity of Syracuse, 
VI. 320 
Dionysius (5), Messenian, executed by 
Alexander, VII. 428 
Dionysius (6), Syrian, brother of 
Diocles and Erginus, x1. 44 
Dionysius (7), Chalcus, his poems 
extant; founded Thurif, 111. 224 
Dionysius (8), Magnesian, taught 
Cicero oratory, VII. 90 
Dionysius (9), of Halicarnassus, cited, 
I, 138; (*Antiq. Rom.’" S, 2), tv. 
2203; 1x. 400; 414 
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Dionysius, pattern deity of Deme- 
trius, IX. 8; cited, XI. 208 

Dionysodorus, of ‘Troezen, cited, 
XI. 2 

Dionysus, marrled one of the two 

adnes, and begot Staphylus, 

I. 42; with Ariadne honoured in 
festival of Oschophoria, 50, II. 114; 
378; 408; 410; 462; 111.216; benefi- 
cent deeds of, IV. 308; mortal who 
became immortal, V. 378; called 
Euius and Thriambus by Greeks, 
496; orgies of, practised by Mace- 
donian women, VII. 226, 258; had 
Gynaeceia as one of his mothers, 
462; his figure in ‘‘ Battle of the 
Giants’ at Athens blown down, 
IX, 274 

Dionysus Carnivorous, receives sacri- 
fice of 3 Persian youths before 
Salamis, IF. 40, 238, V. 392 

‘‘Dionysus, New,’’ term Antony 
applied to himself, Ix. 274 

Diophanes (1), general of Achaean 
League, invades Laconia, X. 300; 
kept out of Sparta by Philopoemen, 
390; 368 

Diophanes (2), rhetorician, exile from 
Mitylene, said to have urged Ti. 
Gracchus to attempt agrarian re- 
form, X. 160; executed after death 
of Ti. Gracchus, 192 

Diophantus, of deme Amphbitropé, 
said to have prosecuted Aristides 
for taking bribe, 11. 294 

Diopeithes (1), introduced bill for 
impeachment of those not believing 
in gods, III. 92 

Diopeithes (2), cites oracle against 
claims of Agesilatis to throne, IV. 
294, V. 6 

Diopeithes (3), Athenian general, VII. 
214, VIII. 160 

Dioscorides, writer of treatise on 
Spee civic polity, cited, 1. 236, 
Vie 9 

Dioscuri (Tyndaridae, Castor and 
Pollux) demanded their sister Helen 
of Theseus, I. 70; stormed Aphidnae, 
then received into Athens, 74; 
initiated into Eleusinian mysteries ; 
adopted by Aphidnus, honoured 
as gods and called Anakes, 76, 352; 
appeared on Lysander’s ship, IV. 
260; golden stars of, set up at 
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Delphi by Lysander, disappear be- 
fore Leuctra, 280; sacrificed to by 
Alexander, VII. 368; called princes 
of Sparta, X. 358; seen in Rome 
after defeat of Tarquins, VI. 420; 
seen in forum after battle of Lake 
Regillus; Ides of July conse- 
crated to them, IV. 124; temple of, 
in Samothrace, VI. 418; in forum 
at Rome by fountain, Iv. 124, 350, 
VIII. 298; decorated by Caecilius 
Metellus, V. 120 

Diphilus (1), priest of Saviour-gods 
at Athens, IX. 114 

Diphilus (2), (Kock II. 576), III. 208 

Diphridas, ephor of Sparta, orders 
Agesilaiis to invade Boeotia im- 
mediately, Vv. 44 

Diploma, what it was, XI. 222, 280 

Dipylum, originally called Thriasian 
gates, III. 86, IV. 370 

Disaster, natural, ancient deluge, 
IV. 372; at Alban lake, I. 98 

Diseases: gout, its symptoms, IV. 
408; ulceration of bowels and 
being eaten by worms, afflicted 
Sulla and others, 438; boulimia, 
theories as to cause of, VI. 180; 
cataract, endured by Timoleon, 
350; quinsy, VII. 62; epileptic fits, 
of Caesar, 482; pleurisy of Marius, 
1X. 592 

Dithyrambic chorus, VII. 308 

Dium, city where Alexander met 
Demetrius, Ix. 86 

Divorce, Hipparete applies for one 
from Alcibiades, IV. 20; decrees of 
Romulus concerning, I. 160; none 
at Rome for 230 years, 198; of 
Cloelia by Sulla, tv. 344; of Clodla 
and Servilia by Lucullus, II. 594; 
of Antistia by Pompey, V. 134; of 
Mucia by Pompey, 226; of Papiria 
by Aemilius Paulus, VI. 366 

Docimus, strives for chief command 
under Eumenes, VIII. 102 

Dodona, sanctuary there, sald to 
have been established by Deucalion 
ane Pyrrha, Ix. 3463 IV. 304; VIII. 
20 

Dodonaean Zeus, oracle of, 11. 76 

Doe, white, of Sertorius, VIII. 28, 54 

Dog, of Xanthippus, had tomb av 
Salamis, 11. 30, 460 

Dolabella (1), Gn. Cornelius, Sulla’s 
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legate, Iv. 414, 420; had naval 
command, which Sulla tried to 
take away from him, 448; im- 
peached by Caesar, acquitted, VII. 
448 

Dolabella (2), P. Cornelius, disgraces 
Caesar by his madness, VII. 562; 
introduces law for abolition of 
debts, opposed by Antony, IX. 
156 f., 160; objected to by Antony 
as colleague in consulship, 162; VI. 
130; accused of plotting against 
Caesar, 140, VII. 588, IX. 164; 
went to Syria without Cicero, VII. 
190; vI. 180 

Dolabella (3), P. Cornelius, acts for 
Caesar Augustus, IX. 324 

Dolabella (4), favoured for emperor 
by some, XI. 254; sent away by 
Otho to Aquinum, 286 

Doliola, name given place in temple 
of Quirinus where jars of Vestals 
were buried, II. 144 

Dolo, what it is, X. 168 

Dolopians, inhospitable and savage, 
refused to give up bones of Theseus, 
I. 82; driven from Scvros by 
Cimon, who sent bones of Theseus 
to Athens, II. 428; harried by 
Macedonians, X. 364 

Domitian, changed names September 
and October to Germanicus and 
Domitianus, I. 370; built 4th 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
540f.; learns of the defeat of the 
rebel Antonius, VI. 420 f. 

Domitius, see ‘‘ Ahenobarbus’”’ and 
‘* Calvinus.”’ 

Doors, of house of M. Valerius alone 
opened outwards. Greek doors all 
did, I. 554 

Dorians, in Asia, IIT. 56 

Doris, raided by Xerxes, 11. 26 

Doris, Locrian, wife of Dionysius 
the Elder, VI. 6; had 3 children, 
12 

Dorylaiis, general of Mithridates, 
lands at Chalcis, occupies Boeotia, 
is worsted in skirmish with Sulla 
near Tilphossium, IV. 390; slain 
in mutiny, 11;:522. 

* Doson,”? surname given Antigonus 
in mockery, IV. 142, VI. 372 

Dowry, Terentia brought 
100,000 denarii, VII. 100 
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Cicero 


**Drachma,’’ original meaning of, 
IV, 27811; 310 

Draco, laws of, repealed by Solon 
except one relating to homicide, 
I. 448; said lesser crimes deserved 
death, and for greater ones no 
heavicr penalty could be found, 
450; 454 

Dracontides, moves a bill that 
Pericles deposit his accounts of 
public moneys with the prytanes, 
etc., III. 92 

Dramatic artists, assembled at Samos 
by Sulla, Ix. 266 

Dramatic tetralogy,, had _ farcical 
appendage, III. 14 

Dreams, II. 460, 500, 502, 506, 542, 
S44 111.) 8: 44.5390, TV.) 1127 776. 
288, 352, 414, 440, Vv. 14, 170, 198, 
292, 306, 390, 392, VI. 4, 116, 170, 
206, 218, 234, 276, VII. 72, 84, 194, 
226, 292, 368, 544, 590, 602, VIII. 
94, IX. 10, 68, 172, 374, 442, x. 
64, 198 

Dress, If. 518, 536, IV. 236, 376, IX. 
98, 262 

Dromichaetes, treated Lysimachus, 
his captive, homanely, IX. 132 

Dromocleides, Sphettian, Ix. 32; 
proposes that Piraeus and Munychia 
be handed over to Demetrius, 84 

Drusus (1) Livius, criticizes C. Grac- 
chus, X. 148; tribune, tries to 
weaken O. Gracchus, 214; 220 

Drusus (2) Livius, uncle on mother’s 
side, reared Cato the Younger, his 
brother Caepio, sister Porcia, half- 
sister Servilia, VIII. 236, 238 

Drusus (3), son of Livia, step-son of 
Octavius, married to Antonia, 
progenitor of Germanicus and 
Claudius, IX. 332 

Dryad, VII. 462 

Duris, Samian, descendant of Alci- 
biades, IV. 92; credibility as 
historian attacked by Plutarch, 
II1. 78 

Cited = 111. 78,.. TV. 93, 280, oy, 

6, VII. 46, 56, 260, 356, VIII. 78, 
152, 184 

Dyme, city of Achaean League, XI. 
24; Achaeans defeated there by 
Cleomenes, X. 80; XI. 108; given to 
pirates as residence by Pompey, 
Vv. 186 
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Dyrrhachium, 1V. 408; VII. 164; V. 
278; Caesar driven from it by 
Pompey, VII. 480; 180 


Karthquake, at Sparta, I. 292, II. 
452, IV. 66; at Athens, III. 244; 
during battle of lake Thrasymené, 
124; VII. 164 

Eebatana, in Media, V. 38, 416, VII. 
34, 424, XI. 192 

Eedelus, Arcadian of Megalopolis, 
friend of Aratus, XI. 10, 16 

Ecdemus, Megalopolitan, made tutor 
of Philopoemen; his career, X. 256 

Echecrates, prophet-priest of oracle 
of temple of Apollo Tegyraeus, V. 
378 

Echecratides, sophist, liberated by 
Alexander on request of Phocion, 
VIII. 186 

‘* chedemia,’’ early name of 
Academy; named after Echedemus, 
I. 74 

Echedemus, in army of Dioscuri, 
gave name KEchedemia to what 
was afterwards called Academy, 
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Echidna, fabled serpent, III. 418 

Kclipses, I. 120, II. 288 f., 290, 292, 
V. 46, 420, VI. 40, 48, 56, 400, VII. 
316 

Ecnomum, in Sicily, V1. 56 

Economy, domestic, taught by Cato 
the Elder, 11. 390 

Ecphanes, father of Mandrocleidas, 
x. 14 

Ecprepes, ephor, cut out 2 of 9 lute- 
strings of Phrynis, the musician, 
X. 24 

Ecregma, in Egypt, 1X. 142 

Edessa, in Macedonia, rx. 106, 370; 
where Lysimachus attacked Pyr- 
rhus, 380 

‘* Editia,’’ possibly at base of “‘ phi- 
ditia,’’ I. 236 

Edonian women, about Mt. Haemus, 
Vil. 228 

Education, Spartan, I. 244f., 396, 
V 2; Athenian, IV. 8, 16; 11. 118; 
Roman, I. 396; Cato the Elder’s 
education of his son, II. 360; 
Aemilius Paulus’ education of his 
children, VI. 370; of Spanish boys 
by Sertorius, VIII. 38; 111. 318 


Egeria, goddess, consorted with Numa 
Pompilius, 1. 316, 332; 350; 360 
Egestaeans, descendants of Trojans, 
aided by Athenians, III. 210; 250 
Egypt, revolts against Persia with 
Athenian aid, II. 84; 460f.; III. 

62; XI. 184; 11. 474 f.; VII. 180 

Egyptians, think Lycurgus visited 
them and copied some features of 
his constitution from them, I. 214; 
318; Ix. 142 

‘** Eight,’’ as first cube and double 
first square, represents power of 
Poseidon, I. 86 

Eion, city on banks of Strymon, 
taken from Persians by Cimon and 
the land given Athenians, II. 422 f. 

Eirens, young men at Sparta, 20 
years old, 2 years out of class of 
boys; their duties, I. 258 

Hiresione, what it is, 1. 46 

‘ExaropBovoy, (100 oxen), origin of 
term as referring to money, I. 54 

Elaea, its revenue offered Phocion 
by Alexander, VIII. 186; II. 484 

Elaeus, in Chersonese, IV. 254 

Elatea, plains of, IV. 374 

Elateia, surprised by Philip, VII. 42; 
VIII, 222 

Elatus, first ephor, in reign of Theo- 
pompus, I. 224 

Elea (Velia), on coast of Italy, VI. 
176, 456 

Eleans(Eleians), secede from Lacedae- 
monians, and make alliance with 
Athens, III. 244, IV. 36; X. 56; 
helped by Cleomenes, 58; have 
Langon restored to them by 
Cleomenes, 80 

“ Electra,’? of Euripides (v. 167 f.), 
cited, IV. 272 

‘Elegies,’ of Critias (Bergk I1. 
279f.), cited, IV. 96 

Eleius, twin son of Cimon and woman 
of Arcadia, II. 450, III. 82 

Elephants, VII. 296; used by Pyrrhus 
in Italy, 1x. 414, 428; used by 
Hannibal and routed, v. 508 

Elephenor, son of Chalcodon, accom- 
panied by sons of Theseus to Ilium, 
I. SOf. 

Eleusis, taken by Theseus from the 
Megarians, I. 20, 68, 70, II. 42, 
246; sanctuary of mysteries at; 
by whom built, 111. 40, 86 ; mysteries 
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of, profaned by Alcibiades, it is 
charged, Iv. 48; festal rites of, 
described; celebrated by Alci- 
biades, 98; V. 374; captured by 
Demetrius, [X. 80 

Eleutherae, I. 68 

Eleutheria, celebrated at Plataea 
every 4th year, II. 278 

Elimiae, battle of; Hostilius repulsed 
by Perseus, VI. 376 

Elis, detached from Spartan con- 
federacy by Thebes, V. 396 

Elpinicé, Cimon’s sister, her tomb, 
II. 412; scandal about her, 414, 
450; gets Pericles not to press 
charge of treason against Cimon, 
448, III. 30; quoted, 80 

Elymaeans, kings of, send ambas- 
sadors to Pompey, V. 208 

Elysian Field, of which Homer sang, 
believed to be the Atlantic Islands, 
Villee 

Emathion, father of Diomedes, I. 92 

Embalming, Agesilaiis’ body enclosed 
in melted wax instead of honey, 
Vv. 112; 922 

Embassies: III. 216, 242, 244, 250, 
IV. 34, 66, 144, 180, 194, 238, 248, 
V. 416, VI. 386, VII. 38, 40, 42, 56, 
TX. 406 

Embezzlement, II. 220, III. 90 

Empedocles, on effect of love and 
hate, Ix. 12 

Empylus, rhetorician and housemate 
of M. Brutus; wrote account of 
Oaesar’s murder called ‘‘ Brutus,”’ 
VI. 130 

Enarsphorus, son of Hippocoén, 
sought to carry off Helen when still 
a child, 1. 72 

Endeis, daughter of Sciron and 
Chariclo, mother of Peleus and 
Telamon, I. 20 

Endymion, story of, among Arcadians, 
resembles that about Numa and 
Egeria, I. 316 

Engyium, city of Sicily, brief descrip- 
tion and history of, v. 488 

Enna, city of Sicily, v. 488 

Enyalius, temple of, on Salamis, 
erected by Solon, I. 426 

Epaminondas, his family, poverty, 
character, generalship, II. 212, Vv. 
346 f., VI. 344f., VIII. 150; saves 
life of Pelopidas at Mantineia, v. 
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350; suffered by Spartans to remain 
in Thebes when other popular 
leaders were outlawed, 352; urges 
Theban youth to vie with Spartans 
in wrestling, 356; comes to aid of 
Theban exiles with armed follow- 
ing, 368; introduces Pelopidas and 
his companionsto Theban assembly, 
370; decides to fight Cleombrotus, 
388; his tactics at Leuctra, 394; 
as boeotarch with Pelopidas invades 
Peloponnesus, defeats Athenians 
while returning, brought to trial 
for prolonging command, acquitted, 
396; opposed politically by Mene- 
cleidas, 400; with allies ravages 
Laconia, and challenges Agesilatis 
to battle, 84; busy in Pelopon- 
nesus, 404 ;sent to Thessaly, rescues 
Pelopidas and Ismenias, 414; 
builds Messene, repulsed by Agesi- 
laiis before Sparta, slain at Manti- 
neia, 94, IV. 452; buried at public 
expense, III. 1963 V. 78. 
See also 11. 324, 394, IV. 228, xX. 
260, 292, XI. 42 
Quoted: I. 242, IV. 126, Vv. 76, 

348, 492 

Epaphroditus, freedman of Octavius 
Caesar, IX. 316 

“ Epaphroditus,”’ official title adopted 
py Sulla in writing to Greeks, IV. 
434 

Eperatus, general of Achaeans, XI. 
110 

Ephesians, honour Alcibiades, IV. 26; 
defeat Athenians under Thrasyllus 
84; made prosperous by Lysander ; 
headquarters of Persian generals, 
238; Ix. 270 

Ephesus, naval battle near it won by 
Lysander over Athenians under 
Antiochus, IV. 104, 242; X. 382; 
11. 542; 650; assembly point for 
Antony’s navy, IX. 264 

Ephetai, Draco addresses himself to 
them in cases of homicide, I. 454 

Ephialtes (1), in trying to dethrone 
Council of Areiopagus, opposed by 
Cimon, II. 436; 444; acting for 
Pericles, broke power of Council of 
Areiopagus, 450, II. 20; 263; II. 
454; his character, career, manner 
of death, 30 f. 

Ephialtes (2), Athenian leader whose 
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surrender was demanded by Alex- 
ander, VII. 56 

Ephialtes, put in fetters by Alexander 
for announcing the absconding of 
Harpalus, VII. 346 

Ephors, established as curb upon 
oligarchy at Sparta 100 years after 
Lycurgus in reign of Theopompus, I. 
224; 290; 296; bribed by Themis- 
tocles, II. 52, 244, 420; hold office 
for year only, V. 8, 10; how their 
power increased, X. 70 

phorus, cited, 11. 72, 138, 440, 442, 
II. 78, Iv. 94, 304, 318, Vv. 380, 
Vi. 76, 78, 270 

Epicharmus, comic poet of school of 
7 a Salen I. 334; cited, 334, 
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Epicles, of Hermione, harpist, 11.14 
Epicrates (1), of deme Acharnae, IT. 
66 


Epicrates (2), shield-bearer of Tima- 
goras, V. 418 

Epicurus (1), one 
accusers, VIII. 232 

Epicurus (2), 11. 612, V1. 206, VII. 596; 
during siege of Athens maintained 
lives of associates by distributing 
beans, IX. 82, 408 

Epicydes, son of Euphemides, popular 
leader bought off by Themistocles, 
11.16 

Epicydidas, br ngs Message to Ages- 
ilatis, v. 38 

Epidamuus, VI. 180. 

Epidaurus, besieged by Pericles, III. 
102; joined Achaean league, XI. 
54; taken over by Cleomenes, X. 
90, 94; sacred treasures, of, used by 
Sulla, Iv. 362; temple of Asclepias 
there, V. 174 

Epigethes, prominent citizen of 
Pellené, X1. 72 

Epigonus, tyrant of Colophon, arrested 
by Lucullus, 11. 478 

Epilycus, Tisander’s father, 11r. 104 

Epimenides, of Phaestus, considered 
by some one of 7 wise men, I. 432 

Epipolae, part of city of Syracuse, III. 
266, 284, VI. 58, 62 

Epirus, 1. 72, 11. 64, IX, 346; Pyrrhus 
put on its throne by Glaucias, 352, 
356; devoted to Pyrrhus, 358; 
plundered by Demetrius, 100, 430, 
X. 328; overrun by Romans, X. 332; 
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pillaged by troops of Aemilius 
Paulus, VI. 432 

Epitadeus, ephor, introduced law 
permitting man to give or will his 
estate to whomsoever he wished, 
x12 

Epitaph, of Abrotonon, mother of 
Themistocles, 11.2 ; 276; of Timon, 
IX. 298f. 

Epitimus, Pharsalian, 111. 104 

“* Epitragia,”” why a surname of 
Aphrodité, 1. 36 

Epixyes, satrap of Upper Phrygia, 
plots to kill Themistocles, 11. 82 

Epoptae, iv. 60. 
“* Epoptic,’’ term applied to secret 
philosophical teachings, V1. 240 
Erasistratus (1), father of Phaeax, 
Iv. 28 

Erasistratus (2), son of Phacax, cited, 
v. 40 

Erasistratus (3), physician at court of 
Seleucus, 1X. 92 

Eratosthenes, cited, I. 204; (On 
Wealth) 11. 74; Vit. 22, 74, 228, 314 

Erechtheus, ancestor of The-eus on 
father’s side, 1.6; father of Meropé, 
grandfather of Daedalus, 38, 72 

Eresos, Phanias of, 1. 496 

Eretria, Plutarch expelled from it by 
Phocion, VIII. 172 

Ergadeis, one of 4 original tribes of 
Attica; why so called, I. 468 

Erginus, Syrian, helped Aratus take 
Acrocorinthus, helped in attempt 
on Peiraeus, XI. 40, 76 

Ergoteles, waits to seize Themistocles 
when he lands in Asia, I1. 68 

Erianthus, Theban, IV. 272 

Ericius, served under Sulla, Iv. 378, 
384 

Erigius, friend of Alexander in his 
youth, banished by Philip, VII. 248 

Erinyes, shrine of, at Athens, I. 450 

Eros, Anthony’s slave, refuses to kill 
him, Ix. 310 

Erycina, in Sicily, 1x. 574 

Eryx, taken by Pyrrhus, Ix. 418 

Esquiline hill, a city-gate of Rome 
upon it, IV. 354 

Estate, of Demosthenes, father of the 
orator, VII. 8; of Aeniilius Paulus, 
VI. 458 

Eteocles, Spartan, re Lysander, tv. 

4 
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Ntesian winds, VI. 48 

‘‘ Ethics,’"’ book by Theophrastus, 
11. 110 

Etruria, pacified by Marcellus, VY. 
512; its cities give C. Scipio money 
for war in Africa, M1. 192; vil. 106 

Etymocles, friend of Agesilaiis, Vv. 70 

Eva, its meaning, V. 494 

Euboea, governed by tyrant Tyn- 
nondas, I. 438; siezed by Athens, 
IiI. 20, 56; reinvaded and subdued 
by Pericles, 66, 200; occupied by 
Archelatis, VI. 358; brought under 
sway of tyrants by Philip, freed by 
Athens, VII. 40 

Euboeans, fearing abandonment, send 
Pelagon with large sums of money 
to Themistocles, 11.20; III. 64; 
proclaimed free by Flamininus at 
Isthmian games, X. 350 

Eubulus, Athenian, orator merely, 
VIII. 160 

Uuchidas, fetched fire from Delphi to 
Plataea in one day, 1000 furlongs, 
II. 276 

Kucleia, who she was, II. 278 

Kucleidas (1), Spartan at court of 
Artaxerxes II., XI. 134f. 

Eucleidas (2), brother of Cleomenes, 
chosen as colleague in kingship by 
him, X. 74, 248; commanded a 
wing at Sellasia, 114; defeated and 
slain, 116, 268 

Encleides (1), new alphabet used after 
his archonship, It. 212 

Eucleides (2), sent by Timoleon to 
receive surrender of acropolis from 
Dionysius, VI. 290 

Euctus, Perseus’ treasurer, slain by 
him, VI. 416 

“ Eudaemon,”’ surname of 2nd Battus 
Iv. 142 . 

Eudamidas (1), younger son of Archi- 
damus, succeeded his brother Agis 
to throne of Sparta, x. 8 

Eudamidas (2), succeeded Archi- 
damus, succeeded by Agis as king 
of Sparta, x. 8 

Eudamus, master of elephants under 
Eumenes, VIII. 128 

Eudemus (1), Cyprian, urges Dion to 
free Sicily. On death of Eudemus 
Aristotle wrote dialogue ‘* On the 
Soul,”’ v1. 46 

Eudemus (2), of Pergamum, brought 
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will of Attalus Philometor to Rome, 
x. 176 

Eudoxus, with Archytas, originates 
mechanics and uses it in geometrical 
problems, Vv. 470 

** Euergetes,”’ surname, its origin, IV. 
142 

** Kuius,’’ name for Dionysus, V. 496 

Euius, flute-player of Alexander, VIII. 
80 


Eulaeus, Perseus’ treasurer, slain by 
him, VI. 416 

Eumelus, father of Xenagoras, VI. 
394 

Eumenes (1), of Cardia, his family; 
advanced by Philip, then by 
Alexander, VIII. 78; often quarrels 
with Alexander and Hephaestion, 
80 f.; given satrapy of Cappadocia, 
Paphlagonia, and southern coast of 
Euxineas far as Trapezus, 84; helped 
by Perdiccas to master his satrapy, 
sent by Perdiccas to pacify Armenia, 
88; appointed, commander of 
forces in Armenia and Cappadocia, 
defeats Neoptolemus, 90; rejects 
overtures of Antipater and Craterus, 
92; defeats and slays them, 96f.: 
winters at Celaenae, 102; defeated 
through treachery by Antigonus at 
sey 104; takes refuge in Nora, 

Besieged by Antigonus in Nora, 
110f.; takes oath of fealty to 
Antigonus with alteration, then 
flees, 114f.; receives letters from 
Macedonia ordering him to wage 
war on Antigonus, 116; prevents 
Antigonus with loss from crossing 
the river Pasitigris, 120; though 
sick deters Antigonus from attack- 
ing, 122; though warned of plot 
against his life, still fights Anti- 
gonus with partial success, -126 f.5 
taken prisoner by the Silver- 
‘shields, his own men, and given to 
Antigonus, 130f., who finally has 
-him executed, 136; 4. 
Quoted, 102, 108, 152, 134 

Eumenes (2), received at Rome with 
extravagant honours by senate, II. 
324; X. 384 

Eumenes, IX. 274 

Eumenides, shrine of, in Athens, 1. 
62 
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Lumolpidae, Athenian family, 1v. 60, 
96 


Eumolpus, rv. 368 

Euneos, Athenian, brother of Thoas 
and Solois, with former made 
president and law-giver of Pytho- 
polis by Theseus, I. 58 f. 

Lunomus (1), genealogy, relation to 
Lycurgus, I. 206 

Eunomus (2), Thriasian, 
Demosthenes, VII. 16 

Kunus, runaway slave who headed 
Servile war in Sicily eaten of worms, 
IV. 440 

Euphemides, Athenian, 
Epicydes, 11. 16 

Euphorion, father of Solon according 
to Philocles, 1. 404 

Euphranor, engineer, exile from 
Syracuse, made ladders for Aratus, 
XI. 12 

Euphrantides, seer, advises sacrific- 
ing 3 sons of Sandaucé, II. 38, 
238 : 

Euphrates, crossed by Clodius, 11. 
534, 546, 548, 590,; crossed by 
Crassus, II. 364, 372 

Euphronius, teacher of Antony and 
Cleopatra’schildren, sent by them on 
embassy to Caesar Octavius, IX. 
302 

Eupolemus, son of Hicetas, captured 
and executed, VI. 338 

Eupolia (1), daughter of Melesippidas 
wife of Archidamus, mother of 
Agesilatiis v. 2 

zope (2), daughtcr of Agesilaiis, Vv. 

9 


upbraids 


father of 


Eupolis, cited :-— 
Cities (Kock 1. 315), 11. 450 
Demes (Kock I. 280), Ill. 8; 
at) Iv. 28; (282), ID. 
7 


Maricas (Kock 1. 308), 111. 220 
Euripides, died and buried at Arethusa 
in Macedonia; his tomb struck 
by lightning, 1. 302; knowledge 
of his poetry saved some Athenian 
prisoners at Syracuse, III. 308; 
Alexander of Pherae greatly affected 
by “‘ Trojan Women,” Vv. 414; some 
of his plays sent to Alexander, 
Vil. 242; ‘* Bacchae’’ being given 
before Hyrodes when head of 
Crassus is brought in, III. 420 


Plays cited :— 
Andromaché (587f.), 1. 392 ; (683), 
VII. 372 
Bacchae (4f.), rx. 1145; (8), I. 
4043 (260), VII. 378; (310 f.), 
X. 168; (1170-72), 111. 420; 
(1179), 422 
Electra (167), 1V. 272 
Epinikion (Bergk 11. 266), Iv.. 26 
Epitaph (Bergk II. 265), 111. 268 
See also 1V. 4, Vil. 2 
Erechtheus Nauck (474), 111. 238 
Hercules Furens (173 f.), VIII. 362 
Iphigeneia at Aulis (445 f.), III. 
224 
Licymnius (Nauck 607), V. 492 
Medeia (215), VI. 3383; (334), 249 
Orestes (129), IV. 64 
Phoenissae (68), 1X. 370; (396), 
343 (517f.), 386; (524f.), II. 
4343 (532 f.), IV. 332 
Suppliants (653 f.), 1. 66; (863), 
V. 346; (1213), 68 
Trojan Women (766), V. 38 
Unidentified (Nauck 473), II. 
414; (474), 111. 238; (652), VII. 
378; (671), V. 308; (679), III, 
168, V. 528, IX. 336; (68V), I. 
28, 464 
Eurotas river, supplied rushes for 
pallct-beds of Spartan boys, I. 258; 
Vv. 50; crossed by Thebans under 
Ipaminondas, V. 88, 396; 382 
Eurybiades, Spartan, humoured and 
bribed by Themistocles at Artemis- 
jum, II. 20; wishes to abandon 
Salamis, 234; worsted in wordy 
encounter with Themistocles, 32; 
given lst prize for valour by 
Spartans, 48 
Eurycleidas, messenger of Cleomencs, 
X. 64 
Eurycleides, with Micion prevents 
thenians from helping Aratus, XI. 
94 
Eurycles (1), his proposal as to treat- 
ment of the captive Athenians 
adopted by Syracusans, IJ. 30+ 
Eurycles (2), Laconian, son of 
Lachares, pursues Antony’s ship 
at Actium, Ix. 288 
Eurydicé (1), sister of Phila, wife of 
Ptolemy, gives daughter Ptolemais 
in marriage to Demetrius, rx. 116 
Eurydicé (2), widow of Opheltas, 
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descendant of ancient Miltiades, 


married by Demetrius, IX. 32; 
mother of Corrhagus, 134 
Eurylochus, of Aegae, soldier of 


Alexander, VII. 346 

Kurymedon, battles of, 11. 440 

Eurymedon, brings Niclas money from 
Athens, III. 278 

Eurypon, Spartan king, gave name to 
royal line because popular, I. 208 

Eurypontids, a house of the Hera- 
cleidae, royal line at Sparta, 1. 208, 
Iv. 300, 318, V. 328; Agis one, X. 8 

Euryptolemus, father of Isodicé, 
tl. 416; son of Megacles, 452; 
kinsman of Pericles, 111. 18; of 
Alcibiades, IV. 94 

Eurysaces, son of Ajax, with his 
brother Philaeus became Athenian 
citizen and made over Salamis to 
Athens, I. 426; founder of Alci- 
biades’ family, IV. 2 

Euterpé, Carian, wife of Neocles and 
mother of Themistocles according 
to Phanias, II. 2 

Euthippus, of Anaphlystus, friend of 
Cimon, slain at Tanagra, II. 458 

Euthydemus, colleague of Nicias, III. 
278; with Menander defeated by 
Syracusans, 280 

Euthymus, Leucadian, defeated by 
Gisco, VI. 334; Hicetas’ master of 
horse, captured and executed, 338 

Euthynus, Thespian according to 
Callisthenes, warns Agesilaiis, V. $6. 

Eutychus, his name of good omen to 
Octavian, IX. 284 

Euxine sea, expedition to, by Pericles, 
111.60; northern limit of Eumenes’ 
territory, VIII. 84; 11.482; boundary 
of territory of Iberians, v.°204; 206 

Evalcus, Spartan, slain by Pyrrhus, Ix. 
448 

Evander (1) Arcadian, husband of 
Carmenta or Nicostrat¢é, I. 156; 
came to Italy, 124 

Evander (2), Cretan, remains with 
Perseus in his flight, VI. 416 

Evander’s hill, near Messené, x. 308 

Evangelus ()), Pericles’ steward, most 
economical, III. 52 

Evangelus (2), his ‘ Tactics ’’* studied 
by Philopoemen, xX. 264 

Evanthes, Samian, cited, I. 430 

Exathres, brother of Dareius, admitted 
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as companion of Alexander, VII. 
352 

Execestides, father of Solon, descended 
from Solon, I. 404 

** Exegetics,’ work of Autocleides, I11. 
292 

Exhibitions, choral and gymnastic, 
given by Nicias to win favour, III. 
214 

Expedition, Sicilian, 111. 250f., Iv. 
44 f. 

Exports, from Athens, I. 470 


Fabia, sister of Terentia, Cicero’s wife, 
slandered by Clodius, VIII. 278 

Fabii, origin of the family, 111. 118; 
3 men of, sent as ambassadors to 
Gauls, denounced by the Fetiales, 
Ae f.; 300 of,slain by Tuscans, 

Fabius (1), founder of family of Fabii, 
II. 118 

Fabius (2), pontifex maximus, with 
the other priests and aged ex- 
rn refuses to leave Rome, II. 

Fabius (3), great-grandfather of 
Fabius Cunctator, 5 times consul, 
served as legate under his son when 
latter was consul, III. 1&8 

Fabius (4), son of preceding, consul, 
celebrated triumph, III. 188 

Fabius (5), pro-praetor, sent grain 
from Spain to Rome, x. 210 

Fabius (6), Lucullus’ legate, defeated 
by Mithridates, I1. 584 

Fabius Ambustus, see ‘‘ Ambustus, 
Q. Fabius.”’ 

Fabius Buteo, dictator with Marcus 
Junius after Cannae, III. 146 

Fabius Fabulus, said to have slain 
Galba, X1. 266 

Fabius Maximus (1) Cunctator Verru- 
cosus, his family and character, III. 
118f.; in his 1st consulship 
triumphs over Ligurians, 120; after 
defeat of Romans at lake Thrasy- 
mené appointed dictator, appcints 
M. Minucius master of horse, 126; 
follows Hannibal but avoids battle, 
130f.; pens Hannibal up in 
district of Casilinum, 134; lets 
Hannibal escape, 138; denounced 
at Rome for his tactics, 140; 
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rausoms prisoners at his own 
expense, 142; has to share power 
of dictatorship with Minucius, 146; 
rescues Minucius from disaster, 
who resigns his equality of com- 
mand, 152f.; lays down his 
dictatorship, 158; urges Aemilius 
Paulus the consul to be cautious, 
160 
Calms the citizens after Cannae, 

170; is put in command with 
Claudius Marcellus, 172; consul 
5 times, escapes Hannibal's trap, 
174f.; believes in treating dis- 
affection mildly, 176 f.; recaptures 
Tarentum, 180f.; incurs reproach 
of perfidy and cruclty, 184; is 
honoured by his son being made 
consul, 186; opposes Scipio and 
his policy, 190f.; died at about 
time Hannibal set sail from Italy, 
196 
See also I. 308, Ill. 6, V. 456, 492, 
500, 506, VII. 478 
Quoted : 111.134, 152, 160, 178, 184, 
186, 492 

Fabius Maximus (2) son of preceding, 
made consul, corrects his father, 
III. 186; died in consulship before 
his father, 120, 190 

Fabius Maximus (3), son of Aemilius 
Paulus and Papiria, VI. 364, 366; 
seizes pass through Perrhaebia, 
392; received all of his father’s 
estate, 458 

Fabius Valens, commander of a legion 
under Verginius Rufus, takes oath 
of allegiance to Galba, XI. 226; 
slew Fonteius in Germany by order 
of Galba, 236; first to salute 
Vitellius as emperor, 254; in 
possession of Alps, 286; his 
character, 290 f., 294 

Fabius Pictor, kinsman of Fabius 
Cunctator, sent to consult oracle of 
Delphi after Cannae, III. 170f; 
follows Diocles of Peparethus in his 
account of Roniulus and founding 
of Rome, I. 96; cited, I. 96, 112, 
126 

Fables related: II. 50, Iv. 130, v. 102, 
VII. 56, VIII. 162 

Fabricius, C., explains defeat at 
Heraclela, 1x.400 ; heads embassy to 
Pyrrhus re exchange of prisovers, 


406, made consul, warns Pyrrhus 
of plot to poison him, 410, x. 378; 
II. 386; 394; quoted IX, 408 

Fabulus, ’ Fabius, see ‘* Fabius 
Fabulus.” 

* Faenum habet in cornu,” origin and 
significance of saying, III. 334 

Faith, see “* Fides,” 

Falerians, with Capenates, utterly 
defeated by Camillus, II. 98; con- 
quered by Camillus, 104; attacked 
by Romans under Camillus, make 
peace with Rome, 116 f., 130 

Falerli, attacked by Romans on 
account of insult to tribune 
Genucius, X. 204; besieged by 
Camillus, 11. 116; induced to yleld 
by his treatment of traitorous 
schoolmaster, 120, 111. 122 

Faliscans, see ** Falerians,"’ 

Famine, in Citium, 11.466; in Athens, 
IV.270; 366, in Rome, I. 546 

Fannia, divorced from Titinnius, 
befriends Marius, rx. 570 

Fannius, C., says Ti. Gracchus with 
himself first to scale wall of Carthage 
X. 152, elected consul, 212; 222 

Far-darter, epithet applied to Apollo, 
X. 358 

Fasces, what they were, I. 172; 
carried before Vestals in public, 
342: 528 

Father, his right to sellsons curtailed 
by Numa, I. 366 

Faunus, demi-god, once haunted 
Aventine, I. 158, 358; husband of 
Bona according to Romans, VII. 
462 

Fausta, twin daughter of Sulla and 
Metella, Iv. 434 

Faustulus, servant of Amulius, ex- 
posed children of Ilia, I. 96; reared 
llia’s twins, 102; 108; slain with 
Remus, 116 

Faustus, twin son of Sulla and Metella, 
Iv. 434: thrashed by Cassius, VI. 
144; married Pompey’s daughter, 
v. 238, 326, Vi. 474; V. 224; 
placarded his household goods for 
sale, VII. 150 

Favonius, Cato’s friend, last to take 
oath to uphold Caesar’s land law, 
VIII. 314; VII. 496; 542; elected 
aedile, VIII. 348; v. 274, Vu. 5243 
V¥. 290, 334; on board ship acts as 
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Pompey’s valet, 306; not informed 
of conspiracy to murder Caesar, 
VI. 148f.; reconciles Brutus and 
Cassius at Sardis, 200 

Fear, temple to, at Sparta, X. 66; 
signs of, XI. 68 

“Febrata,” ancient name of day of 
feast of Lupercalia, 1. 156 

February, means purilication, 1. 156, 
870; intercalary month called 
Mercedinus by Romans, 366 

Fees, for public services introduced by 
Pericles, IJI. 24; none charged by 
Cato the Elder, II. 304 

** Felix,” title adopted by Sulla, Iv. 
434 

Fenestella, cited, I1I. 326 

Ferentine gate, I. 166 

Festival, of Adonis, described, III. 
256, IV. 48; of Ceres, III. 170; 
Corcia, VI. 118; Dionysiac, VII. 
308, IX. 28; Hyacinthia, at Sparta, 
11 244; Lupercalia, VII. 584; 
Lysandreia of Samians, IV. 280; of 
The Pitchers, IX. 298; Saturnalia, 
license of slaves then, IV. 386; 
Thesmophoria, V. 3523 Iv. 390 

Fetiales, priests established by Numa, 
their duties, I. 346, II. 132 

Fever-few, grew on acropolis at 
Athens, IV. 366 

Fidenae, people of, defeated by Romu- 
lus and taken to Rome, I. 138, 164; 
attacked by Veii, 168; 560 f. 

Fidentia, battle there between Sulla’s 
and Marius’ men, IV. 412 

Fides, temple to, erected by Numa, 
I. 362 

Fimbria, assassinated Flaccus, IV. 
364, 402, 11. 490; defeated Mithri- 
dates by land, asked Sulla to cut 
him off by sea, 478 f. VIII. 64, X. 
384; when his soldiers go over to 
Sulla, commits suicide, IV. 404; II. 
582 1.; quoted, 480 

Fines: II. 412, 414, 111. 64, 78, 102, 
226, IV. 320, 406, Vv. 4, 10, 98, 204, 
412, VI. 198, VII. 64, 100. 

Fire, perpetual, in Greece entrusted 
to widows past age of marrying; 
how rekindled if extinguished, 1. 
338fi.; in Rome entrusted to 
Vestals, 838; appointed by Numa 
to be worshipped as first cause of all 
things, II. 142 
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lirmum, soldiers from, under Caic 
the Elder at Thermopylae, HU. 
338 

‘* Five Thousand,’ at Athens, on 
cetting control are remiss in waging 
war on Sparta, IV. 74 

Ilaccus, Fulvius, see 
Flaecus.”’ 

T'laccus, Hordeonius, sent by Galba 
to succeed Verginius Rufus, XI. 
226; 244 252. 

Flaccus, Valerius (1) induced Cato 
the Elder to enter public life, 
consul and censor with him, II. 
310, 330, 350; made chief senator 
by Cato, 350 

Flaccus, Valerius (2) consul with 
Marius in his 6th consulship, IX. 
542; chosen consul (with Cinna), 
crossing Ionian sea against Sulla, 
Ivy. 390; slain by his soldiers 
instigated by Fimbria, 11. 582, Iv. 
364, 402 

Flamen Quirinalis, added as priest of 
Romulus by Numa Pompilius, 1. 
328 

I'lamens, named from their caps called 
pilamenai, 1. 328, V. 446 

Flamininus, L. Quintius, naval com- 
mander on his brother’s expedition 
to Greece, X. 328; expelled from 
senate by Cato the Elder, 11. 350 f., 
Recone ds 

Flamininus, T. Quintius, statue of him 
at Rome, his disposition, X. 322; 
served as military tribune under 
Marcellus against Hannibal; consul 
before 30, and assigned: to war 
against Philip, 324; crosses at 
once to Epirus and relieves Publius 
Villius, 328 ; learning of secret path, 
forces the heights held by Philip, 
330f.; joined by ‘Thessaly and 
Achaeans, 334; joined by rest of 
Greece, 336; is given extension of 
command, 338; defeats Philip at 
Cynoscephalae, 340 f., IV. 364, VI. 
372, X. 292; is vexed by Aetolians, 
X. S44; restores Macedonia to 
Philip on terms, 3463; proclaims 
freedom to the Greeks at the 
Isthmian games, 350 

Begins war with Nabis, tyrant of 
Sparta, and then makes peace with 
him, 358, 296; jealous of Philopoe- 
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men, honoured by Achaeans and 
given Roman prisoners sold as 
slaves by Hannibal, 360; spoils of 
war shown at Rome, 362; made 
lieutenant of Manius Acilius in war 
against Antiochus, 364; intercedes 
with Manius for Naupactus, 
Aetolians, and Chalcidians, 366; 
highly honoured by Chalcidians and 
other Greeks, 368; made censor 
with son of Marcellus, makes 
Scipio Dean of Senate, quarrels 
with Cato, 372 f., 11. 356; censured 
for as persecution of Hannibal, x. 
378 f. 

See also Il. 336, 386, X. 300, 306, 
316 

Sayings: X. 258 f., 370 f. 

Flaminius, circus of, decorated by 
Lucullus, I. 592 

Flaminius, C., routs Insubres after 
receiving senate’s message of recall, 
Vv. 442; appointed master of horse 
by Minucius, 446; defeated and 
slain by Hannibal at Thrasymené, 
II. 122 

Flavius (1), military tribune under 
Marcellus, put elephant to flight, 
v. 508. 

Flavius (2), tribune, deprived of 
office for taking royal diadems off 
Caesar’s statues, VII. 584 

Flavius, C., Brutus’ chief of engineers, 
slain at Pharsalus, vi. 240 f. 

Flavius Gallus, efficient officer under 
Antony, worsted by Parthians, Ix. 
234 

Flavius Sabinus, Vespasian’s brother, 
made prefect of city by Nero, later 
by Otho, x1. 286 

Flora, courtesan, her relations with 
Pompey, VY. 118, 252 

Florus, Mestrius, shows battlefield of 
othe and Vitellius to Plutarch, XI. 
308 f. 

‘** Yodii,”’ original form of ‘ Fabii’”’ 
according to some, III. 118 

Fonteius, slain in Germany by Valens 
by order of Galba, XI. 236 

Fonteius Capito, see 
Fonteius.”’ 

Forgery, by Hannibal, 111. 176 

Fortune, temple of, beyond Tiber in 
Plutarch’s time, VI. 168. 

Fortune, Women’s, temple of, erected 
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by senate after Coriolanus spared 
city, IV. 210 

Forum Romanum, originally valley of 
slime there, I. 144; contained 
Basilica Porcia, 11.356; v. 442 

Fossae Oluiliae, 5 miles from Rome, 
Iv. 188. 

“Four Hundred,” see 
Thousand.”” 

Fregellae, v. 516; conspiracy there, 
xX. 202 

Frentanian, IX. 398 

Fufidius, creature of Sulla’s, Iv. 426; 
governor of Baetica, routed by 
Sertorius, VIII. 30 

Fulcinia, mother of C. Marius, Ix. 466 

“ Fulvia,’’ basilica in Rome, replaced 
by Paulus the consul, vil. 514 

Fulvia (1) reveals plot for hig murder 
to Cicero, VII. 120 

Fulvia (2), widow of Clodius, married 
to Antony, IX. 160; had daughter 
Clodia, 180; quarrelled with L. 
Antonius, then with him fought 
Octavius and was defeated, 196, 
202; 198; died at Sicyon, 204; had 
son Antony, 266, 330 

Fulvius, tribune, opposes T. Flami- 
ninus’ candidacy for consulship, 
xX. 324 

Fulvius Flaccus, Gu., defeated and 
slain in Apulia by Hannibal, v. 502 

Fulvius Flaccus, M., implores Ti. 
Gracchus to submit question of 
agrarian law to senate, x. 170; 
186f.; questions Scipio about death 
of Ti. Gracchus, 196; friend of C. 
Gracchus, his character and deeds, 
attacked by Livius Drusus, sus- 
pected of death of Scipio, commis- 
sioner with C. Gracchus for distri- 
bution of public land, 218 f.; 220; 
urges C. Gracchus to resist consul 
Opimius, 226; with his partisans 

. seizes Aventine-hill, 230, 232; slain 
with his elder son, 234, 236 f.; had 
been consul and celebrated triumph 
over Gauls, 230, 238 

Fulvius Flaceus, Q., consul . with 
Appius, reduced Capua, III. 200; 
v. 504 ; 

Funeral rites, Greek: regulations of 
Solon, I. 432, 462, 524; 11.278; at 
Sparta, V.112% V1. 352; vit..424 

Funeral rites, Roman: regulations of 
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Numa, I. 346; origin of custom of 
funeral oration, 524; 564; one to 
be pronounced over woman’s body, 
Weolet<- il, 190 

“Furcifer,’ origin and meaning of 
term, IV. 178 

Furies, grove of, X. 236 

Furii, first made conspicuous by 
Camillus, II. 96 

Furius (1), consul with Flaminius, 
leads forces against Insubrians, 
recalled, v. 442 

Furius (2), legate of praetor Varinus, 
routed by Spartacus, III. 338 

Furius, L., son of Camillus, 11. 182; 
colleague of Camillus in war with 
Praenestians and Volscians, 190; 
192 

Furnius, ablest orator in Rome, IX. 
270 


Gabené, has winter-quarters of 
Eumenes’ men, VIII. 124 

Gabii, where Romulus and Remus 
were educated, I. 102 

Gabinian way, Brennus defeated 
beside It by Camillus, 11. 166 

Gabinius, A. (1), military tribune 
under Sulla at Chaeroneia, IV. 378 

Gabinius, A. (2), intimate of Pompey, 
proposes law giving him almost 
unlimited power to wage war on 
pirates, V. 176; consul with Piso, 
240, VIII. 216; had law written out 
to depose Piso from consulship, v. 
182; gets province of Syria with 
help of Clodius, v11.156; 160; takes 
M. Antony as commander of the 
horse to Syria with him, reluctant 
to help Ptolemy recover Egypt, 
1X. 142; ordered by Caesar to bring 
his troops with all speed to 
Macedonia, 154 

Gaesatae, V. 440; defeated at Clasti- 
dium by Marcellus, 446 

Gaesylus, Spartan, reconciles Dion 
and Heracleides, VI. 10-4 

‘Galata,’ later name of Mt. Acrurium. 
VIII. 222 

Galatia, visited by Marius, 1x. 548; 
taken from Tigranes by Lucullus, 
11. 510, V. 202; added to Pompey’s 
sway by Manilian law, 190; 1x. 
276 
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Galatians, baggage carriers with 
Lucullus, 11. 510 

Galba, slain by Caesar’s mutinous 
soldiers, VII. 562 

Galba, C. Sulpicius (1), Sulla’s legate 
at Chaeroneia, IV. 384 

Galba, O. Sulpicius (2), cited, 1.142. 

Galba, Ser. Sulpicius (1), opposed 
triumph of Aemilius Paulus, VI. 
434, 438; impeached by Cato the 
Elder, 11. 344; 386 

Galba, Ser. Sulpicius (2), proclaimed 
emperor on persuasion of Nym- 
phidius Sabinus, xI. 208f.; his 
wealth and family, 210; career and 
popularity under Nero, 212; in- 
vited by Vindex to assume the 
imperial power, 214; joined by 
nearly all, 216; invites Verginius 
to join in preserving empire, 218; 
informed he has been proclaimed 
emperor by army, senate and people, 
218; secretly opposed by Nym- 
phidius, 220f.; fears Verginius, 
224; comes under influence of 
Vinius, 228; orders fellow-con- 
spirators of Nymphidius to be 
executed, 236; becoming un- 
popular owing to severity and 
greed, 236f.; censured even for 
reasonable measures, 242 f.; 
appoints Vinius and himself con- 
suls, 250; hated by soldiers for his 
stinginess, 252 

On learning that Vitellius had 

been proclaimed emperor in 
Germany adopts Piso as_ his 
successor, 256; warned by priest 
Umbriclus of treachery, 258; in- 
formed that Otho has been pro- 
claimed emperor, 262; slain by 
soldiers, 266; buried by Argivus, a 
freedman, 270; recapitulation, 270; 
quoted, 266. See also 286 

Galepsus, near Amphipolis, v1. 416 

Galley, thirty-oared of Theseus, pre- 
served till time of Demetrius 
Phalereus,I. 48. Seealso ‘* Ships.” 

Gallia Narbonensis, VIII. 32 

Galloscythians, term applied to whole 
rae of Cimbrl and Teutones, 1X. 
4 

Gallus, Annius, commands part of 
Otho’s forces, XI. 288; 292; 296; 
304 
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Gallus, C. Cornelius, sent by Octavius 
to help take Cleopatra alive, IX. 
316 

Gallus, Flavius, see ‘* Flavius Gallus.” 

Games: funeral games instituted by 
Minos, I, 30; gymnopaediae at 
Sparta, V. 80; 56; 252; Isthmian, 
Vi. 822; X. 350; ”"Nemean, parsley 
used for wreath, Vie-oee* 883 
284; 354; XI. 64: Olympic, IV. 24: 
V.343 VII. 2530; Pythian, V.50; Ix. 
100 

Gandarites, people of India, VII. 400 

Ganges, its width and depth, VII. 400 

Gardens, of Lucullus, 11.598 

Gargettus, has place called Araterion, 
I. 80 

Garland, of oak leaves given by 
Romans to one who saves life of 
citizen, IV. 122 

Gates, Dipylon, Piraic, Sacred, of 
Athens, IV. 370 

Gaugamela, means camel’s house; 
actual site of battle of Arbela, VII. 
316 

Gaul, its extent, IX. 488; given as 
province to Caesar for 5 years, V. 
240, VII. 474; given to Caesar for 
5 more years, III. 360, V. 250, VII. 
494; pacified by Verginius Rufus, 
XI. 224 

Gaul, Cisalpine, separated from Italy 
by Rubicon, VII. 490; invaded by 
Cimbri and Teutones, who rout 
Romans, VIII. 6; Il. 484; revolts, 
VT 106s 110; held by Brutus for 
Lepidus, Vs 152; governed by 
Cassius, III. 340: governed by 
Brutus, VI. 138; decreed province 
of Brutus Albinus, 168 

Gaul, Transalpine, Cimbri and Ten- 
tones defeat many large Roman 
armies there, Ix. 490 

Gauls, of Celtic stock, early migrations 
and settlements, I. 408, I1. 126, 404, 
IX. 488; attracted to Italy by love 
of wine, II. 126, VI. 368; besiege 
Clusium, II. 128; on recognizing 
Fabius Ambustus, Roman am- 
bassador among their foes, march 
on Rome, 132, I. 348; defeat 
Romans at battle of Allia, 160, 
11.136; sack Rome, I. 142,184, 350, 
II, 148, V. 440; defeated by 
Ardeans led by Camillus, II. 150; 
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fail to take Capitol on account of 
geese, 158; suffering from plague, 
come to agreement with besieged 
on Capitol, 162; cut to pleces by 
Camillus, 166; in 2nd march on 
Rome defeated by Camillus at the 
Anio, 198. Clodius in his ‘An 
Examination of Chronology’ says 
ancient records lost when Gauls 
sacked Rome, I. 306. 

Destroy Ptolemy Ceraunus and 
his army, IX. 416; 426; 430f.; 
fight Rome after Ist Punic war, V. 
436, 440 f.; defeated by Flaminius, 
442,111,122; 3343 11.560; 11. 392; 
rise against Caesar, are subdued, 
VII. 502; XI. 242 

Gaza, principal city of Syria, taken 
by Alexander, VII. 296; 1x. 12 

Gedrosia, in Persia, VII. 410 f. 

Geese, sacred, give alarm on Capitol, 
II. 160 

Gegania, one of two first Vestals 
appointed by Numa, I. 340; 394 

Gela, Aeschylus’ grave near, II. 430, 
VI. 56; repeopled after Timoleon 
pacified Sicily, 344 

Gelae, neighbours of Albanl and 
Amazons, Y¥. 208 

Gelanor, king of Argos, expelled by 
faction, Ix. 454 

Geleontes, one of 4 original Attic 
tribes, why so called, I. 468 

Gellianus, friend of Nymphidius 
Sabinus, XI. 224; 230 

Gellius, L., consul, crushed Germans 
in Spartacus’ forces, III. 340; VIII. 
252; censor, V. 170; opposed 
Caesar’s agrarian law, VII. 146 

Gellius, M., VII. 150 

Gelon (1), tyrant of Syracuse, VI. 12; 
defeated Carthaginians at Himera 
318; sends grain to Rome, IV. 154 

Gelon ) plots against Py rrhus, IX 

56 f 


Geminins (1), of Terracina, enemy of 
Marius, IX. 562, 568 

Geminius (2), Pompey’s friend, V.118; 
by his orders slays Brutus the 
Elder, Vv. 154 

Geminius (3), Antony’s friend, Ix. 272 

Genthius, king of Illyrians, VI. 376; 
bribed by Perseus to imprison 
Roman embassy, taken by L. 
Anicius, 386 
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Genucius, tribune of people, insulted 
by Falerians, x. 204 

Geomcetricians, VI. 26; cited, 394 

Geometry, studied by Archimedes, V. 
470 

Geradas, Spartan, 
Sparta, I, 252 

Geraestus, near Aulis, V. 14 

Gerandas, Spartan, slain in skirmish 
with Thebans, v. 402 

Geraneian range, in Greece, X. 92, 
SE-70 

Gergithus, its revenue offered Phocion 
by Alexander, VIII. 186 

**Germanicus,” title accepted by 
Vitellius, XI, 254 

Germanicus, descended from Drusus 
ane Antonia, had son Caius, IX. 

Germanicus Nero, see “Nero Ger- 
manicus.”’ 

Germans, under Ariovistus, crushed 
by Caesar, VII. 488 f.; 1X. 488 

**Germauus,’’ earlier name of Ker- 
malus, I. 98 

Germany, ravaged for 18 days by 
Caesar, VII. 498 

Gerontes, appointed at Sparta by 
Lycurgus himself, afterwards 
elected, I. 282 

Getae, Dicomes their king, 1x. 280 

pees 11.406, 420, VI. 2U6, 234, VII. 
606 

Giants, Battle of, group of figures at 
Athens, 1X. 274 

Gifts: Il. 432, 530, 566, 594, III. 26, 
108, 316, 350, IV. 154, 436, v. 112, 
230, VII. 562, IX. 146 

Gigis, maidservant of Parysatis, 
executed by Artaxerxes, XI. 170 f. 

Gisco (1), assists Hicetas and Ma- 
mercus, VI. 334; defeated by Timo- 
leon, 340 

Gisco (2), with Hannibal, 171. 162 

Glabrio, M’, Acilius (1), see ‘‘ Acilius 
Glabrio.”’ 

Glabrio, M’. Acilius (2), his wife 
Aemilia taken from him by Sulla 
and given to Pompey, IV. 432, V. 
Got had province of Bithynia, vy. 

90 

Glaucia, helps Marius oppose Metellus, 
IX. 542; drives him from Rome, 
IV. 446 

Glaucias, king of Illyrlans, befriends 
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re adultery at 


infant Pyrrhus, restores him to his 
father’s throne, IX. 350 f. 

Glaucippus, son of Hypereides, spoke 
against Phocion, VIII. 152 

Glaucus (1), Corinthian, 
Trojans, VI. 2 

Glaucus (2), Hephaestion’s physician, 
crucified by Alexander, VII. 424 

Glaucus (3), son of Polymedes, dis- 
tinguishes himself under Phocion, 
VIII. 172 

Glaucus (4), physician, warns Dellius 
of Cleopatra's plot against him, Ix. 
272 

Glycon, moves Menon the informer be 
given immunity from taxation, II. 
90 

Gnathaemion, Argive sempstress, 
mother of Perseus, VI. 374, X¥. 124 

Goat’s Marsh, where Romulus dis- 
appeared, I. 176, 186, 308, 11. 180: 
1. 184 

Gobryas, father of Ariomandes, II. 
440 

Gold, withdrawn from currency by 
Lycurgus, I, 228; scarce in Rome in 
Camillus’ time, 11. 114 

Gomphi, city of Thessaly, takcn by 
Caesar, VIL. 542 

*‘Gouatas,’ surname of Antigonus, 
Nioo 72 

Gongylius, reaches Syracuse from 
Corinth, tells of Gylippus coming; 
slain, II. 274 f. 

Gordium, home of ancient Midas, 
taken by Alexander, VII. 272 

Gordius, driven out of Cappadocia 
by Sulla, Iv. 334 

Gordyaean mountains, VII. 316 

Gordyené, Zarbienus, king of, II. 534, 
568, 584; invaded by Parthian 
king, relieved by Afranius, Vv. 208 

Gordyeni, some moved to Tigranocerta 
by Tigranes, 11. 552; join Tigranes 
with their hosts, 554; join Lucullus ; 
the reason, 568 

Gorgias (1) Leontine, cited, II. 434 

Gorgias (2), officer under Eumenes, 
VIII. 98 

Gorgias (3) rhetorician, censured by 
Cicero, VII. 142 

Gorgidas, with armed following helps 
Theban exiles, vV. 368, 370; 
bocotarch with Pelopidas, 372; 
first formed sacred band, 382; 386 
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(jorgo, Leonidas’ wife, quoted, I. 
246 

Corgoleon, Spartan polemarch, slain 
in battle with Thebans at Tegyra, 
Vv. 380 

Gorgon, her head lost from image of 
goddess, II. 30 

Gorgus, sailing from Ceos, repeopled 
Gela, VI. 344 

“‘Gorpiaeus,’” name of month in 
Cyprus, I. 42 

CGortynians, in Crete, aided by Areus, 
Ix. 436; helped in war by Philopoe- 
men, X. 288 f. 

Gouras, Tigranes’ brother, nominal 
defender of Nisibis, captured by 
Lucullus, 11. 578 

Gracchus, Ti. Sempronius (1) married 
Cornelia, daughter of Scipio 
Africanus, X. 144, 146, 152; father 
of Ti. and C. Gracchus, twice 
consul, censor, had 2 triumphs, 
144; subdued many of Spaniards, 
but made peace with Numantines, 
154; when consul named Scipio 
Nasica and C. Marcius his suc- 
cessors, then found he had made 
mistake in taking auspices, V. 444; 
died leaving wife with 12 children, 
X. 146 

Gracchus, Ti. Sempronlus (2) svn of 
Ti. Gracchus and Cornelia, daughter 
of Scipio, brother of O. Gracchns, 
X. 144; contrasted with his 
brother, 146f.; made augur, 
becomes son-in-law of Appius 
Claudius, 150; served with the 
younger Scipio in taking Carthage, 

. aS quaestor served under consul C, 
Mancinus against Numantia, 152 f.; 
why he began to agitate for his 
agrarian laws, 158f.; advised by 
Crassus, pontifex maximus, Mucius 
Scaevola, jurist, and Appius 
Claudius, 162 f.; his bill vetoed by 
Octavius another tribune, intro- 
duces one more severe, ordering 
wrongdoers to vacate without 
compensation illegally acquired 
land, 166; his life in danger, 168; 
illegally has Octavius removed from 
office, 170f.; his agrarian bill 
becoming law, is chosen with 
Appius Clandius and his brother to 
survey and distribute the public 


land, 174; proposes that money 
willed Rome by king Attalus be 
given citizens who received public 
land to aid them in stocking their 
farms, 176; defends his course in 
respect to Octavius, 178 f.; stands 
for tribune for following year, 182; 
warned by Fulvius Flaccus of plan 
to kill him, 188; slain by mob of 
opponents, 190; his body thrown 
into river, his friends banished or 
executed, 192. See also 198 


Gracchus, C, Sempronius (1), son of 


elder Ti. Gracchus and Cornelia, 
X. 144; Quoted, 164, 180 


Gracchus, C. Sepronius (2), son of elder 


Ti. Gracchus and Cornelia, X. 144; 
9 years younger than his brother, 
150, 198; reared with brother by his 
mother, 146; contrasted with his 
brother, 6,146; while serving under 
Scipio against Numantia, appointed 
one of 3 men to administer agrarian 
law of Ti. Gracchus, 174; married 
Licinia, 194; 196; goes as quaestor 
with consul Orestes to Sardinia, 198 ; 
canvasses for tribuneship, 202; 
elected 4th, introduces 2 laws, Ist, 
that magistrate deprived of office 
should not be allowed to hold 
office again, 2nd, that magistrate 
banishing citizen without trial 
should be prosecuted, 204f.; pro- 
poses 5 laws to gratify people 
and overthrow senate, 206f.: 
becomes very powerful, his further 
measures and activities, 208f.; 
gets C. Fannius elected consul, is 
made tribune again, 214; outbid 
by colleague Livius Drusus, 214 f.; 
sails off to found colony at Carthage, 
meanwhile further undermined. by 
Drusus, 218; returns in 70 days, 
220; changes his residence from 
Palatine to near forum, opposed 
by consul Fannius, 222; not 
elected tribune 3rd time, 224; many 
of his laws to be revoked by consul 
Opimius and followers, 216; dis- 
tressed by murder of consul’s 
servant Antyllius, 226; warned of 
danger by his wife, 232; prevented 
from slaying himself by 2 com- 
panions, flees, 234; slain, his body 
thrown into the Tiber, his property 
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confiscated, 236; his memory 
honoured by the people, 238 
Wrote pamphlet explaining what 

induced Ti. Gracchus to undertake 
agrarian reform, 162, quoted, 204 f. 

Gracinus, one of conspirators against 
Sertorius, VIII. 68 

Granicus, river, where Alexander 
defeats Persians, II. 138, VII. 2643 
where Lucullus defeats Mithridates, 
11. 504 

Granius (1) Marius’ step-son, IX. 560; 
accompanies Marlus in flight, 564, 
574 

Granius (2), magistrate of Dicaearchia, 
ordered strangled by Sulla, Iv. 442 

Granius Petro, quaestor in Caesar’s 
army, taken by Scipio, kills 
himself, v11. 480 

Staats, for festivals, by Pericles, IIT. 

4 

Great Mother, prophesies victory for 
Romans against Cimbri and Teu- 
tones, IX. 508 

Greece, invaded by Darius’ forces 
under Datis, Il. 224; invaded by 
Xerxes, 18, 234; invaded by 
Antiochus the Great, 334; toured 
by Aemilius Paulus after Pydna, 
VI. 428; its sacred treasures taken 
by Sulla, Iv. 362; Pompey’s great 
force there, V. 280 

Greek, understood by Cato the Elder, 
11.336; spoken fluently by Lucullus 
Il. 470 

Greek culture, opposed by Cato the 
Elder, 11. 370 

Greek words, once numerous in Latin, 
V. 454 

Greeks, defeat Persians at Marathon, 
Salamis, Plataea, Mycale, Arbela, 
Ir. 10, 40, 138, 264, VII. 136; are 
medising, 11. 18, 268; saved by 
Themistocles, 20; pay war con- 
tribution fixed by Aristides at 460 
talents, 286; under leadership of 
Cimon, 420; defeated by Persians 
in Egypt, 618; have no success 
against Persians after Cimon, 464; 
their peace disturbed by Alcibiades, 
IV. 32f.; despised Persians after 
return of 10,000, XI. 172f.; have 
Peace of Antalcidas dictated to 
them by Persian king, 176; 
honoured Dion, VI. 34; defeated 
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by Philip at Chaeroneia, 11. 138, 
Vil. 48£.; 250f.; united against 
Alexander by Demosthenes, 54; 
proclaim Alexander leader agaiust 
Persia, 258; crushed at Crannon by 
Antipater and Craterus, 68, [1. 138, 
VIII. 200; subjugated by Cassander 
and Ptolemy; aAntigonus and 
Demetrius attempt to free them, 
IX. 18f.; tempted to revolt by 
Ptolemy, governed by Demetrius’ 
son, 108f.; helped by Pyrrhus 
against Demetrius, 378; had little 
contact with Romans up to time of 
Flamininus, X. 326; 334, 336, pro- 
claimed free by Flamininus at 
Isthmian games, 296, 350, 386; 
welcomed at Lucullus’ house in 
Rome, Il. 604; treated well by 
Antony, IX. 184 
Greeks and their generals 

criticized, X. 352f., 386f.; their 
opinions and laws opposed to 
father marrying daughter, XI. 182 

Greeks, Asiatic, some moved from 
Cilicia and Cappadocia to Mesopo- 
tamia by Tigranes, II. 536; many 
transplanted from Cilicia to Tigra- 
nocerta, 552; sent from Tigrano- 
certa to their homes by Lucullus, 
566 

Greeks, Italian, fight battle at river 
Baer: VI. 420; invite Pyrrhus, 1x. 

4 

Greeks, Sicilian, send to Corinth for 
help and get Timoleon, VI. 264; 
freed from Carthaginians by 
Timoleon, 332 

“‘Grypus,”’ cognomen or epithet, IX. 
464 

Gulf, Arabian, see ‘* Arabian Gulf.” 

Gyarta, large rich tract in territory of 
Syracuse, VI. 80 

Gylippus (1), comes from Sparta to 
aid Syracuse, Ill. 272, IV. 62. VI. 
104; in first battle defeated by 
Athenians, next day defeats them, 
III. 276; captures Plemmyrium 
with large stores and moneys, 278; 
2825 296; receives proposal of truce 
from Nicias, 300; slays or captures 
Athenian force, spares Niclas, 302; 
is refused request to be allowed to 
take Athenian generals captive to 
Sparta, 304; 111. 66; 1.298; son of 
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Cleandridas, banished for abstract- 
ing 30 talents from 1000 sent by 
Lysander to Sparta, III. 66, 306, IV. 
274 f., VI. 460 
Gylippus (2), father of Agiatis, X. 50 
Gylon, father of Demosthenes’ 
mother, banished on charge of 
treason, VII. 8 
Gymnasium, at Athens, 
Theseus buried, I. 84. 
Gymnopaediae, at Sparta, I. 218, V. 
80 


near it 


Gymnosophists, said to have been 
consulted by Alexander, 1. 216; 
caused Alexander much trouble 
VII. 404 f.3 408 

Gynaeceia, same as Roman “ Bona 
Dea,’? mother of Midas according 
to Phrygians, VII. 128, 462 

Gythium, Cleomeunes puts to sea from 
it, X.116; relieved by Philopoemen, 
294 


Habrotonon, Thracian, mother of 
Themistocles, II. 2, 8 

Hades, 11. 372 

Haemon, afterwards called Thermo- 


don, flows past Heracleum, I. 64, 


VII. 46 

Hagnon (1), father of Theramenes, 
III. 212, Iv. 270; amends bill of 
Dracontides, III. 92 

Hagnon (2), Teian, with Alexander, 
VII. 286; 3423; 382 

Hagnonides, public informer, VIII. 
210; denounces Phocion as traitor, 
220; 222; 226; executed by 
Athenians, 232 

Hagnothemis, cited, VII. 436 

Hair, sheared on fore part of head by 
Theseus, Abantes, Mysians, I. 10; 
shaved off by Argives, worn long 
by Spartans, 1V. 234 

Halae, burial place of Timon, Ix. 298; 
destroyed by Sulla, IV. 408 

Haliartus, tomb of Rhadamanthus 
near it; Lysander routed and slain 
there, IV. 312, 452; Halicarnassus, 
in Caria, native city of Euterpé, II. 
2; stormed by Alexander, VII. 268; 
besieged by Ptolemy, relieved by 
Demetrius, Ix. 18 

Halimus, deme of Thucydides, U. 
412 


Halonnesus, speech on, by Demos- 
thenes, VII. 24 

Hamilecar, with Hasdrubal, com- 
mander of Carthaginian forces 
defeated by Timoleon at river 
Crimesus, VI. 320 

Hamilcar Barcas, II. 324 

Hannibal, invaded Italy, 111. 122, Vv. 
456; defeats Flaminius at lake 
Thrasymené in Tuscany, II. 124; 
tries to force Fabius to fight, 132; 
escapes from Fabius’ trap by ruse, 
136, 200; spares Fabius’ fields to 
bring odium upon him, 140; traps 
Minucius, retires when  Fablus 
comes to rescue, 150f.; destroys 
Roman army at Cannae, 162 f.; 
refuses to attack Rome; how helped 
by Cannae, 168; defeated by 
Marcellus at Nola, Vv. 462 ; 464; 500; 
slew Gn. Fulvius the proconsu! and 
most of his army in Apulia, 502; 
fights drawn battle with Marcellus 
near Numistro, 502; fights battles 
with Marcellus near Canusium, 
506f.; worn out with fighting 
Marcellus, afraid of Fabius, 111.174; 
loses Tarentum to Fabius, begins to 
realize insufficiency of his forces. 
186; traps and slays the consuls 
Marcellus and Crispinus, V. 518; 
recalled to Carthage, defeated by 
Scipio, 40, 11. 398, 111. 192, x. 144, 
328; stirs up Antiochus against 
Rome, 346 ; after defeat of Antiochus 
goes to Artaxas the Armenian and 
supervises building of city Artaxata, 
11.572; flees to Prusias in Bithynia, 
commits suicide, x. 378 f. 

See also 1. 162, II. 304, 334, III. 6, 
176, V. 344, 524, 528, VIII. 4, X. 384, 
Quoted: III. 154, 162 f.; 186, Vv. 
458, 506 f., 520, IX. 366, X. 380 

Hanno, Carthaginian admiral, VI. 306 

Harmony, goddess, born of Ares and 
Aphrodité, Vv. 386 

Harmost, left in each city by Lysander, 
IV. 266; Callibius the Spartan in 
Acropolis, 274; Sphodrias, at 
Thespiae, V. 66; 370 

Harpalus (1), banished by Philip, 
honoured afterwards by Alexander, 
VII. 250; appointed governor of 
Babylonia by Alexander, 332; sent 
books to Alexander, 242; ab- 
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sconded, 346; tried to _ bribe 
Phocion, Vill. 190, bribed Demo- 
sthenes, sent from eity,. Vit..-60; 
216 

Harpalus (2), served with Aemilius 
Paulus against Perseus, VI. 392 

Hasdrubal ‘ay See * Hamilcar.” 

Hasdrubal (2), conquered in Spain by 
Scipio, X. 328 

Heads of the Great Syrtis, V1. 54 

Health, temple of, had statue in 
honour of Cato the Ilder, II. 356 

** Hecaérgos,’? name given Apollo, X. 
358 

Hecalé, honoured for her hospitality 
by Theseus, I. 26 

Hecalesia, sacrifice to Zeus Hecalus 
in honour of Hecalé, I. 26 

** Hecaliné,” diminutive of Hecalé, I. 
26 

Hecataeus (1) sophist, what Archi- 
damidas said about him, 1. 266 

Hecataeus (2), tyrant of Cardia, urges 
Leonnatus to go to aid of Antipater, 
distrusts Eumenes, VIII. 86 

Hecataeus (3) of Eretria, cited, VII. 
356 

Hecatombaeon, Athenian month, I. 
52, 84; same as Boeotian Hippo- 
dromius, II. 138; V. 78; same as 
Macedonian Loiis, VII. 228 f. 

Hecatombaeum, near Dymé, x. 80 

aompeden, part of Syracuse, VI. 
9 

Hectemorioi, or Thetes, Athenians 
who paid a sixth of increase as rent, 
I. 436 

Hector, captured and _ plundered 
Troezen, carried off Aethra, I. 78; 
Vv. 188; Spartan youth closely 
resembled him, XI. 8 

Hecuba, v. 414 

Hedylium, mountain, Iv. 378 f. 

Hegemon, accompanies Phocion to 
Polysperchon, VIII.224; condemned 
to death with Phocion, 228 

Hegesias, cited, VII. 230 

Hegesipylé, Thracian, wife of Miltiades, 
mother of Cimon, II. 412 

Hegestratus, Athenian archon, I. 496 

Helen, rape of, by Theseus led to war 
in Attica and Theseus’ banishment 
and death, I. 66, 196; different 
accounts of rape of, 70; on way to 
Troy threw golden tripod into sea, 
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which fished up was offered as prize 
to wisest man, I. 412 

Helenus, son of Pyrrhns and Bircenna 
IX. 370, 454; found and sent back 
to Epeirus by Alyoneus, 460 

Heliaea, in Athens, VIII. 178 

Helicon (1) of Cyzicus, friend of Plato, 
predicted eclipse of sun, VI. 40 

Helicon (2), made belt for Alexander, 
VII. 322 

Helicon, mountain, Iv. 318, v. 48 

Helicus, X. 102 

Heliopolis, Psenophis of, I. 476 

Helius, adherent of Nero, executed 
by Galba, x1. 240 

Hellas, came into closer relations with 
Persia after time of Themistocles, 
11.80. See also “Greeks.” 

Hellanicus (1), cited : 1. 32, 56, 58, 60, 
70, Iv. 54 

Hellanicus (2), sent by Syracusans to 
implore help of Dion, VI. 88 

Hellenes, see ‘‘ Greeks.” 

Hellenic Council, 11. 274, 278 

Hellespont, 11. 240, 506, III. 56; 
Philip driven from it by Phocion, 
VIII. 174 f. 

Helots, made slaves by Spartans 
under Soiis, 1.206; tilled ground for 
Spartans, 278; slain by young men 
of ‘‘ krupteia,’? 288, 290; treated 
very harshly, 386; did all business, 
prepared and cooked meals, etc, 
388; 464; revolt from Sparta at 
time of great earthquake, I. 292, II. 
454f.; many desert from Agesilatis 
to enemy, V. 90; those who could 
pay 5 Attic minas freed by Cleo- 
menes; 2000 armed in Macedonian 
fashion, x. 100 

Helvetii, defeated by Caesar and forced 
to return home, VII. 486 

Helvia, Cicero’s mother, VII. 82. 

Helvidius Priscus, took up Galba’s 
body, XI. 270 

Henioché, daughter of Pittheus, wife of 
Canethus, mother of Sciron, I. 56 - 

Hephaestion, friend of Alexander, 
VII. 340, 346; followed Alexander 
in adopting barbarian mode of life, 
quarrels with Craterus, 360; 382; 
quarrels with EKumenes, VIII. Tots. 
dies at Ecbatana to great grief of 
Alexander, splendidly buried, 82, 
V. 428, VII. 424 
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Heptachalcum, place at Athens, Iv. 
368 

Hera, statue of, at Argos, III. 4; 70; 
attacked by Ixion, x. 23 festival of, 
among Samians to be called Lysan- 
dreia, IV. 280; temple of, I. 482; 
temples of, at Samos, Argos, 
Lacinium, plundered by pirates, V. 
174; temple of, at Corinth, seized 
by Aratus, XI. 54 

Hera, Cithaeronian, II. 246, 266 

“ Heracleia,’’ name of precincts dedi- 
cated to Herakles by Theseus, I. 80 

Heracleia, taken by Demetrius, IX. 52 

Heracleia, sacked by M’. Acilius, Xx. 
364 

Heracleia, in Pontus, ghost-oracle of, 
II, 422; reached by Mithridates, 
508 

Heracleia, in Italy, battle between 
Pyrrhus and Laevinus near it, IX. 
394 

Heracleidae, how maintained by 
Athenians, I. 48; included Spartan 
kings, 206; united with Dorians 
and came into Peloponnesus, but 
only 2 houses, Eurypontidae and 
Agiadae, furnished kings, IV. 300; 
2343 Ix. 464 

Heracleides (1), Syracusan boy, brings 
on sea fight, III, 292 

Heracleides (2), Syracusan, Dion 
accused of plotting with him 
against Dionysius, VI. 24; returns 
from Peloponnesus to Syracuse; 
brief account of him; becomes rival 
of Dion, 70; though admiral, fails 
to prevent Dionysius sailing away, 
supports popular proposals, 80; 
elected general, 82; recalls Dion, 
94; pardoned by Dion, 100; 
appointed admiral, renews his 
machinations against Dion, 102; 
prevented from occupying Syracuse 
by Dion, takes up Gaesylus the 
Spartan, 104; reconciled to Dion 
by Gaesylus, 106; again plots 
against Dion, who has him slain, 
112 

Heracleides (3), of Cymé, cited, XI. 
182 


Heracleides (4), Ponticus cited: I. 
404, 466, 494, 496, 11. 72, 146, III. 
102, VII. 298 

Heracleitus; (Frag. 74, Bywater 30), 


1. 182; (Frag. 105, Bywater 41), 
Iv. 170; (Frag. 116, Bywater. 45), 
214, 11. 136 

Heracleinm, II. 38, II. 294, VI. 392, 
IX. 274 

Heracles (1), destroyed some powerful 
wicked men in Hellas, cowed others ; 
after he slew Iphitus and went to 
Lydia, old villainies burst forth 
anew, but Lydia got peace and 
security, I. 14, 296; kinsman of 
Theseus, 16; sacrificed Busiris, 
wrestled Antaeus to death, slew 
Cycnus, dashed out ‘Termerus’ 
brains, 22; instituted Olympian 
games in honour of Zeus, 56; ac- 
companied by Theseus in campaign 
against Amazons, 58, 544; slew 
Antiopé and her Amazons, 643 68; 
initiated into Eleusinian mysteries 
at instigation of Theseus, 70; 78; 
secured Theseus’ release from 
Aidoneus, 80; father of Telephus, 
92; ancestor 1lth removed from 
Lycurgus, 206, 446; II. 2; had 
daughter Eucleia by Myrto, 278; 
410; statue of, removed from Taren- 
tum and set up in Capitolat Rome by 
Fabius Maximus, 111.1843; 210; had 
tendency to melancholy according 
to Aristotle, IV. 236; Vv. 380; said 
to have loved Tolaiis, 384; father 
of Macaria, 390; ancestor of 
Alexander, VII. 224; took Jlium, 
VIII. 2; had son Sophax by Tinga, 
settled Olbianians and Mycenaeans 
about city of Tinga, 24; had son 
Anton, 1X. 146; shown in paintings 
with Omphalé taking away his 
club and lion’s skin, 336 

Heracles (2), son of Alexander by 
Barsiné, VIII. 80 

** Heracles, bow! of,’’ VII. 432 

Heraea, IV. 294; city belonging to 
Acaaean _ league, seized . by 
Cleomenes, X. 64 

“ Heraea,”’ Greek for ‘* Junonia,” X. 
220 

Heraeum, Il. 266; at Corinth, seized 
by Agesilatis, V.58; x. 94; 110 

Heralds, at Rome, I. 354 

Hercules, 1 114; became father of 
Ist Fabius, 111. 118; 350 

Hercynii, inland limit of Cimmerians, 
Ix. 490 
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Hereas, Megarian, cited, I. 40, 76, 428 

Herennius, C., reluctant to witness 
against Marius, IX. 472; with 
Ee enne defeated by Pompey, V. 
15 

Herennius, centurion, kills Cicero, VII. 
206 

Herippidas, vV. 28; harmost in 
Thebes, executed by Spartans, 370 

Hermae, of stone, dedicated by 
Cimon, II. 424 

Hermae, mutilation of, III, 210, 254, 
Iv. 48, 52 

Hermaeus, priest with Mithridates’ 
army, II. 522 

Hermagoras, rhetorician, opposed by 
Poseidonius at Rhodes, V. 224 

Hermes, to east of Delphinium at 
Athens, called Hermes at Aegeus’ 
gate, I. 24 

** Hermes of Andocides,’”? why so 
called, III. 254, Iv. 56 

Hermes Terrestrial, 11. 280 

Herminius, helped Horatius defend 
the bridge, 1. 544 

Hermioné, joins Achaean league, XI. 
78; taken by Cleomenes, X. 90; 
had temple of Chthonian Earth, 
Vv. 174; purple came from there, 
VII. 332; Epicles of, 11. 14 

Hermippus (1), comic poet, prosecutes 
Aspasia for impiety, III. 92; 
(Kock I. 236 f.), cited, 96 

Hermippus (2), cited: 1. 218, 278, 
aan 418,430, Vil. 12, 26; 70, 74, 

Hermocrates, Syracusan, his daughter 
married Dionysius the Elder, VI. 
6; son of Hermon, destined to 
cause most of Athenian reverses, 
III. 210; 296; 304; his saying re 
Niclas, 264 

Hermolails, plots against Alexander, 
is executed, VII. 382 

Hermon (1), father of Hermocrates, 
Ill. 210 

Hermon (2),slew Phrynichus, crowned 
by Athenians, Iv. 74 

Hermotimus, Phocaean, 
Milto, 111.. 72 

Hermus, left by Theseus as one of 
governors of Pythopolis, I. 60 

Hermus, on road from Athens to 
Eleusis, has tomb of Pythonicé, 
VIII. 192 
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Hero, niece of Aristotle, mother of 
Callisthenes, VII. 384 

Herod, Jew, sends army to Antony, 
IX. 276; deserts to Octavius, 300, 
302 

Herodes, urged by Cicero to study 
philosophy with Cratippus, VII. 142 

Herodorus Ponticus, cited I. 658, 
66, 70, 114 

Herodotus (1), story about him among 
Bithynians resembles that about 
Numa and Egeria, J. 316 

Herodotus (2), cited: (VIII. 3), II. 
563 (5), 203; (93), 46; (1X. 46), 258; 
(64), 388; (85), 272 

Herophytus, Samian, not so shrewd 
as Cimon, II. 430 

Herostratus, sent into Macedonia by 
Brutus to win over commanders of 
armies there, V1. 178 

Hersilia, only married Sabine woman 
seized, married to Hostilius or to 
Romulus, I. 130, 146; appealed for 
reconciliation between Romans and 
Sabines, 150 

Hesiod, loved by gods for sake of 
Muses, I. 318; verse expunged from 
his poems by Peisistratus, 40; 
rebuked for calling some days good 
and others bad, 11. 136. Works and 
Days (309), 11. 390; (311), I. 408; 
(366), XI. 240; (370) quoted and 
ascribed to Pittheus on authority of 
Aristotle, I. 6; calls Minos ** most 
royal,’’ 30 

Hestia, goddess, forbids Tarchetius 
murdering his daughter, I. 94 

Hestiaea, II, 22 

Hestiaeans, expelled from 
country by Pericles, 111.66 

Hesuchia, priestess of Athena at 
Clazomenae, III. 254 

Hexapyla, of Syracuse, cut through 
by Marcellus, v. 482 

Hicetas, of Leontini, chosen general 
by Syracusans, secretly negotiates 
with Carthaginians, VI. 264; 276; 
defeats Dionysius, shuts him up in 
acropolis, orders Carthaginians to 
prevent Timoleon from landing, 
280; 284; defeated by Timoleon, 
288 ; continues siege of acropolis of 
Syracuse, tries to have Timoleon 
assassinated, 298; summons to his 
aid Mago, 302, 304; his forces in 
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Syracuse defeated and driven out 
by Timoleon, 312; compelled to 
forsake cause of Carthage, demolish 
his citadels and live as private 
person at Leontini, 318 ; invades 
territory of Syracuse, defeated and 
executed, 334f.; had murdered 
Andromaché and Areté, 122, 340 

Hidrieus, Carian, gets letter from 
Agesilatis, V. 36 

Hiempsal, king of Numidia, Ix. 574, 
576; given Iarbas’ kingdom by 
Pompey, V. 142 

Hierapolis, 111. 366; formerly called 
Bambycé, given Monaeses by 
Antony, IX. 220 

Hiero (1), tyrant of Sicily, refused 
Themistocles his daughter’s hand, 
It. 66 

Hiero (2), intimate friend of Nicias, 
II. 224 

Hiero (3), king of Syracuse, receives 
gifts from Romans, VY. 456; had per- 
suaded Archimedes to make prac- 
tical application of his geometry, 
470 

Hieronymus (1), historian, sent by 
Antigonus to make treaty with 
Eumenes, VIII. 114; left as governor 
of Boeotians by Demetrius, IX. 96; 
cited, 400, 414 

Hieronymus (2), Rhodian philosopher, 
cited, 11.296; V. 36 

Hieronymus (3), tyrant of Syracuse, 
dies, V. 466 

Hieronymus (4), of Carrhae, urges P. 
Crassus to escape to Ichnae, IIt. 
394 

Hill-men, at Athens, favoured 
democracy, 1. 434; led by Peisis- 
tratus, 486 

Himera, river in Sicily where Gelon 
defeated Carthaginians, VI. 318 

Himera, Sicilian city, pardoned by 
Pompey, V. 140 

Himeraeus, brother of Demetrius the 
Phalerean, executed by <Antipater, 
VII. 70 

Hippada Telountes, Athenians able 
to keep horse or getting 3v0 
measures yearly, Solon’s 2nd class, 
I. 450 

Hipparchus (1) of Cholargus, kinsman 
of Peisistratus, first man ostracized, 
Ili. 250 


Hipparchus (2), father of Asclepiades, 
VIII. 194 

Hipparchus (38), son of Theophilus, 
first freedman to desert Antony for 
Octavius, IX. 292; 304 

Hipparchus (4) Spartan, father of 
Aristocrates the writer, I. 216, 302 

Hippareté, daughter of Hipponicus, 
wife of Alcibiades, applied for 
divorce, IV. 20 

Hipparinus (1), father of Aristomache, 
once colleague of Dionysius the 
Elder, VI. 6 

Hipparinus (2), Dion’s son, called 
rags according to Timaeus, VI. 
6 

Hippias (1), sophist of Elis, published 
list of victors at Olympic games, I. 
308; cited, 276 

Hippias (2), one of 3 young men 
fleeing with infant Pyrrhus, Ix. 
348 

Hippias (3), mime with Antony, Ix. 
158 

Hippikon, distance of 4 furlongs, I. 
468 

Hippitas, lame friend of Cleomenes in 
Egypt, X. 134, 136 

Hippo, tyrant of Messana, VI. 80; 
shelters Mamercus, caught and 
executed, 342 

Hippobotae, wealthy class of Chal- 
cidians, banished by Pericles, III. 66 

Hippoclus, father of Pelopidas, V. 346 

Hippoco6én, father of Enarsphorus, I. 
2 

Hippocrates (1) mathematician, en- 
gaged in trade, I. 408 

Hippocrates (2), physician, consulted 
by Persian king, his reply, II. 372 

Hippocrates (3), father of Peisistratus, 
I. 490 

Hippocrates (4), general when 1000 
Athenians lost at Delium, III. 226 

Hippocrates (5), Spartan governor of 
Chalcedon, defeated and slain by 
Alcibiades, IV. 86 

Hippocrates (6), commander of— 
Syracusans, seizes city and defies 
Marcellus, V. 468; his camp at 
Acrillae captured by Marcellus, V. 
482 

Hippodrome, at Rome, I. 102 

Hippodromius, Boeotian month, same 
as Athenian Hecatombaeon, IJ. 138 
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Hippolyta, not Antiopé, said by 
Cleidemus to have been the name of 
the Amazon whom Theseus married, 
1. 62 

Hippolytus (1), or Demophoén, son of 
Theseus and Antiopé, I. 64 

Hippolytus (2), Sicyonian, loved by 
Apollo, I, 318 

Hippomachus, trainer, his saying, VI. 
2 


Hippomedon, son of Agesilaiis, urges 
father to support Agis, X.14; saves 
father, 36 

Hipponicus (1), friend of Solon, I 
444 

Hipponicus (2), father of Callias the 
Rich by wife who later married 
Pericles, 111. 70; gave Alcibiades 
ts panne Hippareté to wife, Iv. 
18 f. 

Hipponium, city of Lucania, later 
called Vibo, VII 162 

Hipposthenides, Theban, one of con- 
spirators assisting Pelopidas, vV. 
356 

Hirtius, consul elect with Pansa, 
keeps Cicero at Rome to support 
them, VI. 452, VII. 190; with Pansa 
defeats Antony at Mutina but is 
himself slain, 198, Ix. 174 

History of Rome, written by Cato the 
Elder for his son, 11, 362; planned 

_ by Cicero, VII. 186 

Histories of Rutilius, Vv. 212 

a a age,’’ its meaning, I. 356, IV. 

Homer, poems of, preserved among 
posterity of Creophylus in Ionia, 
first ae really known by Lycur- 
gus, 1. 214; said by Timaeus to 
have met the elder Lycurgus, 
204; “Od.” XI. 631 inserted by 
Peisistratus, des ile oor i: 
inserted by Solon according to most 
writers, 4265 I1. 424; 111. 172; his 
view as to man’s responsibility for 
his actions, IV. 196; used by 

_teachers, 16; always’ brings his 
boldest and ‘most valiant heroes 
into battle well armed, V. 342; his 
poetry characterized, VI. 346; Slex- 
ander considered Tliad Viaticum of 
military art, had Aristotle’s re- 
cension called Iliad of the Casket, 
VII. 2425 298; H.said to have been 
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born at Ios, aad to have died at 
Smyrna, VIII. 4; IX. 420; 490; 
studied by Philopoemen, X. 264; 
XI. 246 
Tliad, (1. 188 £.) IV. 198, (238 £.) 
IX. 106, (259) VI. 202, (491 f.) IX. 
382, X. 128, (II. 204) IX. 320, (363) 
Vv. 384, (547) I. 54, (557f.) 426, 
(607) XI. 106, (111, 144) 1. 78, (172) 
X. 68, (IV. 175) V. 40, (431) xX. 68, 
(Vv. 340) VII. 306, (VI. 161 f.) IV. 176, 
(429-£)) vi. 176, (191), 176, ax, 
438 f.) X. 256, (XI. 544) Vv. 302, 
(XT. ) 248). 4k, ddo5 CRY = S628.) 
436, (XV. 189) 254, (XVI. 849) VI. 
178, (XIX. 15 f.) X. 280, (xx. 467) 
VII. 28, (XXI. 107) 380, (XXII. 207) 
V. 188, (XXIII, 296 f.) 24, (XXIV. 162) 
IX. 192, (525 f.) VI. 446, (630) 260. 
Odvssey (I. 47) X. 196, (IV. 230) 
III, 236, (246) IV. 172, (354 f.) VII. 
298, (VIII. 75f.) V.12, (TX. 299) 
IV. 198, (339) IV. 196, (494) VIII. 
180, (XI. 14f£.) 1X. 490, (XII. 428) 
VI. 38, (XIV. 162) I. 474, (222 f.) I. 
392, (XVIII. 158) IV. 196, (XIX. 179) 
1, 32, IX. 106, (307) 1. 474 
Verse not now in poems, IV. 196 
Homoloichus, Chaeroneijan, assists 
Sulla, Iv. 382, 390 
Honoratus, Antonius, see ‘‘ Antonius 
Honoratus.”’ 
Honour and Virtue, temple to,- by 
Mareellus, V. 512 
‘** Hoplias,”? former name of stream 
Hoplites, IV. 316 
Hoplitai, one of 4 original Attic 
tribes, composed of warriors, I. 468 
Hoplites, stream near Haliartus, or, 
as some say, Coroneia, IV. 316 
Horatius Cocles, helped by Herminius 
and Lartius, saves Rome by holding 
bridge, 1. 544 
Horatius Flaccus, ‘‘ Epist.’’ 1. 6. 45 £., 
cited, II. 598 
Horatius, M., elected consul to 
succeed Lucretius, I. 534; quarrels 
with Publicola about consecration 
of event to Jupiter Capitolinus, 
53 . 
Horcomosium, place. at Athens, 
adjoining Theseum, 1. 64 
Hordeonius Vlaccus, see “* Vlaccus, 
Hordeonius.’ 
** Horns,”’ place in Megara, {1.38 
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-lfortensius, Q. Hortatus (1) orator, 
brother of Valeria, IV. 436; legate 
of Sulla in Greece, IV. 374, 384, 386; 
appeared for Verres, VII. 98; sur- 
passed Cicero at trial of Licinius 
Murena, 170; admirer of Cato, 
takes Cato’s wife Marcia, VIII.292 f£.; 
made her his heir, 362; II. 472 

Hortensius, Q. Hortatus (2) delivered 
up Macedonia to Brutus, VI. 180; 
ordered to kill C. Antonius, and 
after Philippi slain on his tomb by 
Antony, 186, Ix. 184 

Hostilius (1) Sabine, husband of 
Hersilia, grandfather of Hostilius 
who was king after Numa, fell in 
battle between Romans and Sabines, 
1.130, 146 

Hostilius (2), Tullus, king after Numa, 
his character and death, I. 146, 
382 

Hostilius Mancinus, Anlus, consul, 
repulsed by Perseus at Elimiae, 
VI. 376 

Hostius, L., first parricide at Rome, 
1.162 - 

“House of Hermes,” place in Pytho- 
polis, I. 60 

“House of Tiberius,"’ place in Rome, 

XE 260 

Houses, of Cato the Elder, did not 
have plastered walls, II. 314 

Hyacinthia, festival celebrated at 
Sparta, 11.244 

Hyacinthus, loved by Apollo, I. 318 

Hybla,.in Sicily, attacked by Nicias, 
III. 262 

Hybreas, rebukes Antony in behalf of 
Asia, IX. 188 

Hyccara, barbarian fastness in Sicily, 
overthrown by Nicias, III. 262 — 

Hydaspes, river in India, VII. 394 

Hydra, “cutting off its heads,’ 
proverbial expression, X. 244 

Hydrus, Il. 444 

Hyllus, father of Cleodaeus, rx. 346 - 

‘* Hymenaeus,” nuptial cry of Greeks, 

-I. 132 

Hypates, one of Theban tyrants, slain 
by Pelopidas’ band of conspirators, 
V. 366 f. 

Hyperbatas, Theban general, x. 80 

Hyperbolus, of deme Perithoedae, last 
man ostracised, II. 252, III. 248, IV. 
28 
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Hyperboraeans, 
Rome, II. 146 
Hypereides, denounced Demosthenes, 
but admitted him to be man of 
mark, VII. 30,32; father of Glaucip- 
pus, VIII. 152; 160; his surrender 
demanded by Alexander, 182; 196; 
leaves Athens in advance of Anti- 
pater, 202; hissurrender demanded 
by Antipater, 204; executed by 
Antipater at Cleonae, 210, VII. 70; 
quoted, Vi1I. 168 
Hypsaeus, Publius Plautius, with 
Scipio and Milo, candidate for con- 
sulship, VIII. 350; when on trial, 
appeals to Pompey in vain, Vv. 262 
Hypsechidas, one of 5 Spartan arbiters 
in dispute between Athens and 
Megara, I. 428 
Hypsicrateia, concubine of Mithri- 
dates, v. 200 
** Hypsicrates,’? pet name of Hypsi- 
crateia, V. 200 
Hypsion, Plataean hero, I. 246 
Hyrcania, invaded by Alexander, 
VII. 352; left by him in haste, v. 
2063 III. 3763; 434 
Hyrcanian sea, reached by Alexander, 
VII. 3523 II. 5903 V. 208; 214 
Hyrodes (also called Arsaces, q. v.); 
driven from Parthia, restored, by 
Surena, III. 378; having divided his 
forces, he himself attacks Armenia 
to punish Artavasdes, and sends 
Surena to attack Crassus, 376; 
informed of Crassus’ death, 416; 
becomes reconciled to Artavasdes, 
the Armenian king, acquainted with 
Greek language and literature, 420; 
his general Pharnapates defeated 
by Ventidius, IX. 210; his son 
Pacorus defeated and’ slain - by 
Ventidius, 212, III. 422; strangled 
by his son Phraates, 422, 1X. 218 
Hysiae, at foot of Mt. Cithaeron, near 
it temple of Eleusinian Demeter 
‘and Cora, II. 248 


army of, captured 


Taccheium, the so-called, 11.296: — 

Iucchus, escorted from Athens tc 
Eleusis on 2Uth of Boedromion, II. 
140, IV. 98, VIII. 206 

Jalysus, story of, painted by Pen 
togenes the Caunian ; what Apclles 
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sald of it; destroyed in fire at 
Rome, IX. 50 f. 

Ialysus, native city of Timocreon, II. 
58 

Jampsas, see ‘‘ Hiempsal.” 

Tapygia, VI. 52, 76 

Japygian promontory, on coast of 
Italy, Ix. 390 

Iarbas, king, confederate of Domitius, 
captured and his kingdom given to 
Hiempsal, v. 144 

Iberia, visited by Lycurgus according 
to Aristocrates, I. 216 

Iberia, triumphed over by Pompey, 
Vv. 230. 

Tberians (1), of Spain, used by Cartha- 
ginians in their battles, VI. 330; 
mixed with Ligurians, 368; mourn 
death of Aemilius Paulus, 456; 
their sons educated at Osca by 
Sertorius, 36; 56; some killed by 
Sertorius, others sold into slavery, 
68; after murder of Sertorius 
submit to Pompey, 72 

Iberians (2), neighbours of Albanians, 
II. 554; some as lancers in Tigranes’ 
army, 574; one of 2 greatest 
peoples about Caucasus Mts.; extent 
of territory, V. 204; short account 
of; defeated by Pompey, 206; 212; 
conquered by Canidius, Antony’s 
general, IX. 214 

Iberian mountains, source of Cyrnus 
river, V. 206 

Ibycus, calls Spartan maids “* phaino- 
merides,”’ I. 390 

Icelus, freedman, announces Nero’s 
death to Galba, given name 
ae owes XI. 218f.; helped Otho, 
250 

Ichnae, city not far from Carrhae, 
espoused Roman cause, III. 394 

Ichneumon, found in Asia, VII. 346 

Ictinus, with Oallicrates, architect of 
Parthenon, III. 40 

Ida, mountain, VIII. 192 

Idaeus, secretary of Agesilatis, Vv. 34 

Idas, with Lynceus, carried off Helen 
according to some, I. 70 

Idomeneus, cited: 11. 214, 222, 242, 
Hil. 30; 102, ‘Vit.. 38, 56, Viti; 
152 

‘Iépaé, title of tyrants, 11, 22 

letae, place in Sicily, v1, 334 

Ignatius, with 300 horsemen reaches 
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Carrhae with news of battle, then 
rides on to Zeugma, III. 402 

Ilia (or Rhea, or Silvia) Numitor’s 
daughter, made Vestal virgin, de- 
livered of twins, imprisoned by 
Amulius, I. 96; said Mars father of 
her babes, but Amulius was real 
father, 98 

llia, first wife of Sulla, to whom she 
bore a daughter, IV. 344 

Jliad, see “* Homer.”’ 

llicium, from tAews, place where 
Numa met Jupiter, I. 360 

Ilium, taken in Thargelion according 
to Ephorus, Callisthenes, Damastes, 
and Phylarchus, 11. 138; thrice 
taken, VIII. 2f.; Alexander sacri- 
fices to Athena there, VII. 262; II. 
5025 506 

Illyrians, conquered by Parmenio at 
time of Alexander’s birth, VII. 230; 
ravage Macedonia, X. 112; Glaucias 
their king, 1X. 350; fight against 
Cleomenes at Sellasia, X.114; 268; 
VI. 376 

Iilyricum, decreed to Caesar for 5 
years, V. 240 

Impeachment, of Servilius the augur 
by Lucullus, 11. 470 

Inauguration, of Roman kings, 1. 
326 f.; of Persian kings, XI. 130 

India, visited by Lycurgus according 
to Aristocrates, I. 216; invaded by 
Alexander, VI. 384, VII. 384; V. 298; 
VI. 254 

Indian, in retinue of Augustus, 
burned himself to death as Calanus 
did, VII. 418 

Indian Ocean, III. 428 

Indian war, of Alexander, VII. 384 f. 

*‘Indian’s Tomb,’’ at Athens in 
Plutarch’s time, VII. 418 

Indians, Macedonian troops refuse to 
follow Alexander against them, VII. 
258 

Inferno of Homer, I. 40 

Ino, II. 104 

Inscriptions: 11.16, 24,210; to mark 
battlefield of Plataea, 2723; 276; in 
honour of Cato the Elder, 356; 424; 
by Nicias on stone at Delos, MI. 218; 
IV. 234; V.184; VI.394; on pedestal 
of Demosthenes’ statue, VII. 76; 
268; on tomb of Cyrus, 416: on 
tomb of Timon the misanthrope, 
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1X.2983 432; X.358; 368; inhonour 
aaa XI. 32; on Otho’s tomb, 

Instelus, M., with M. Octavius, led 
cee for Antony at Actium, IX. 
284 

Insubrians, their race and home; call 
Gaesatae to their aid and wage war 
on Rome, v. 440; routed by 
Flaminius, 442; stirred up by 
Gaesatae, again make war on 
Rome, 446; submit to Rome, 452 

Insurrection, Servile, III. 334 f. 

See also ‘‘ Spartacus.” 

‘‘ Inter duos pontes,’’ what it was and 
how formed, I. 520 

Interest, rate of in Asia, regulated by 
Lucullus, 1. 532 

Interregnum, description of the one 
after death of Romulus, I. 312 

Investments, Cato the Elder’s, II. 366 

Iolas, son of Antipater and his chief 
cupbearer; feared by Alexander, 
VII. 428; believed to have poisoned 
Alexander, 434 

Jolaiis, said to have been beloved by 
Hercules, V. 384 

Iolcus, villages about it furnished 
settlers for new city Demetrias, IX. 
134 

Ion (1), of Chios, poet, when youth, 
came from Chios to Athens, II. 430. 

QOited: (Bergk II. 254) 1. 405 Il. 

4183 430; 456; 111.14; 82; VII.6 

Ion (2), delivers Perseus’ children to 
Romans, VI. 424 

‘*Tonia,’” name used for Athenian 
territory on pillar set up by Theseus 
on the Isthmus, I. 56 

Tonia, II. 82 ; 11.438; almost alistirred 
to revolt by Alcibiades, IV. 66; VII. 
60 


Ionian civilization, extravagant and 
luxurious, I. 214 

Ionian, Salamis so called in certain 
oracles, I. 428 

Ionian sea, VI. 448, VII. 532, Ix. 390 

Ionians, implored by Themistocles to 
help Greeks against Xerxes, II, 26; 
448; III. 56 

Iopé, daughter of Iphicles, married by 
Theseus, I. 66 

Iophon, son of Peisistratus and 
Timonassa, II. 376 

Ios, where Homer was born, VII. 4 


Ioxids, colony of in Caria, founded by 
Ioxus and Ornytus, burns neither 
asparagus-thorn nor rush on 
account of vow made by Periguné, 
L158 

Ioxus, son of Melanippus, grandson of 
Theseus and  Periguné, with 
Ornytus led colony into Caria, 1. 18 

Iphicles, father of Iopé, 1. 66 

Iphicrates, Athenian, best type of 
mercenary soldicr, XI. 206; cuts 
Spartan division to pieces, V. 60; 
conducts unsuccessful war for 
Artaxerxes against Egypt because 
of quarrelling with Pharnabazus, 
XI. 184; cited, Vv. 342 

Iphitus, with Lycurgus established 
Olympian truce, I, 204, 278; slain 
by Hercules, 14 

Iphtha, father of Ascalis, VIII. 22 

Ipsus, battle of, in which Antigonus 
was defeated and slain by the allied 
kings, IX. 80, 354 

Iras, waiting woman of Cleopatra, 
Ix. 274, 326 

Isaeus, Demosthenes’ guide in public 
speaking, VII. 12 

Isauricus, P. Servilius, candidate for 
pontifex maximus, defeated by 


Oaesar, VII. 456; cousul with 
Caesar, 532 
Isias, Corinthian, lands part of 


Timoleon’s troops, VI. 312 

Isidas, son of Phoebidas, brave in 
defence of Sparta, V. 96 

Isidorus (Isodorus) naval commander 
of Mithridates, slain near Lemnos 
by Lucullus, II. 506 

Isis, temple of, near Cleopatra’s tomb 
and monument, IX. 306 

“Isis, New,” title given Oleopatra, 
262 

Islands, Atlantic, called Islands of the 
Blest; their character, VIII. 20 

Ismenias (1), Theban, taught the 
flute, III. 4, IX. 4 

Ismenias (2), with Androcleides led 
Theban democratic party to which 
Pelopidas belonged, hated by 
Spartans, V. 350; carried to Sparta 
and executed, 352 

Ismenias (3), accompanied Pelopidas 
on embassy to Persian king, XI. 
178; on embassy to Thessaly, V. 
406; rescued by Epaminondas, 414 
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Ismenus, sanctuary of, had oracle, Iv. 
316 

Isocrates, charged fee of 10 minas, too 
much for Demosthenes to pay, VII. 
12; (Orat,.12, ** De bicis,”* written 
for son of Alcibiades, IV. 26; 
criticized by Cato the Elder, It. 
372 

Isodicé, daughter of Euryptolemus, 
granddaughter of Megacles, wife of 
Cimon, II. 416, 452 

Isodorus, see * Isidorus.” 

Isomantus, stream formerly called 
Hoplites, IV. 316 

Issorium, stronghold in Sparta where 
temple of Artemis stood, seized by 
200 mutineers, recovered through a 
ruse by Agesilatis, V. 88 

Issus, battle of, Alexander defeats 
Dareius, VII. 290, 322 

Ister, ‘* A Attic History,” Bk 13, cited, 
T: 78, VII. 356 

Isthmian games, instituted in honour 
of Poseidon by Theseus, I. 56; 
victor to receive 100 drachmas 
according to Solon’s regulation, 
466; victor’s wreath at first of 
parsley, afterwards of pine, VI. 
$22 f.; freedom of Grecce pro- 
clhimed at games by Flamininus, 
X. 350; V. 56 

Isthmus ’ of Corinth, unites Greek 
continent, XI. 36; wall proposed 
there to block Persians, II. Gnd Si 
Greeks assembled there vote to 
join Alexander against Persians, 
VII.258; IX.58; temple of Poseidon 
there, V. 174; Caesar proposed to 
dig through it: had put Anienus in 
charge, VII. 578 

Isthmus between Libya and Asia, 300 
furlongs in width, IX. 296 

Isthmus at Rhegium, blocked by wall 
and ditch 300 furlongs long by 
Craszus, TI. 344 

Italia, Themistocles’ daughter, 
marricd Panthoides the Chian, II. 
88 

Italian allies, expelled from Rome, xX. 

222; strive for Roman citizenship, 

VIII. 238 

Italus, father of Roma by Leucaria, I. 

2 

Italy, separated from Cisalpine Gaul 

by Rubicon, VII. 490; distracted by 
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pestilence, I. 350; first invasion of, 
by Gauls, 11. 126f.; invaded by 
Pyrrhus, 1X. 390 f.; returned to by 
Pyrrhus from Sicily, 424; subdued 
by Romans soon after Beneventum, 
428; invaded by Hannibal, III. 122, 
Vv. 456; overrun by Hannibal, 168, 
11; 304; invaded by Cimbri and 
Leutones, IX. 488; mastered by 
Cacsarin 60 days, V. 280; entrusted 
to Antony, IX. 152 

Ithagenes, father of Melissus the 
philosopher, III. 74 

Ithomatas, place walled in and 
garrisoned like the Acrocorinthus, 
xI. 114 

Ithomé, stronghold of Messenians and 
Helots in revolt against Sparta, II. 
456; peopled with Messenians by 
Thebans, V. 398 

Itonis (Itonia) see ‘* Athena Itonis.”’ 

Iulis, small part of Ceos, bred good 
actors and poets, VII. 2 

Ixion, embraced cloud instead of 
Hera and begat Centaurs, x. 2 


Janiculum, held 2 stone coffins, one 
with body of Numa, the other with 
sacred books he had written, I. 
378; occupied by Marius, Ix. 580 

January, changed from llth to Ist 
month by Numa, I. 366; by many 
said to have been put iu calendar 
by him, 368; named from Janus, 
370; nearly same as Athenian 

- Poseidcon, VII. 532 

January Calends, first day of Roman 
year, XI. 492, 590 

Janus, account of; why 2 faces; -his 
temple at Rome, when closed, I. 
372; double doors of temple opened 
after Numa’s death. 398 ~ 

Jason (1), commander of Argo, sailed 
about, clearing sea of pirates, I. 38; 
helped at Colchis by Theseus, 66, 
II, 410 

Jason (2), father of Thebé; friend of 
Pelcpidas, V. 410 

Jason (3), tragic actor in retinue of 
Hyrodes, III. 420 

Jews, stirred to revolt by Aristobulus, 
Ix. 142 

Journals, with particulars of Alex- 
ander’s last illness, VII. i52 
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Jove, Olympian, rv. 380 
Juba (1), king, aids Cato and Scipio in 
Africa, VII. 562; VIII.372; 374; his 
camp sacked by Caesar, VII. 566; 
escaped from Thapsus with few 
followers, VIII. 878; hidden in 
mountain with few men, sends 
letter to Cato, 384, 386 
Juba (2), son of preceding, led in 
Caesar’s triumph; became one of 
most learned historians of Hellas, 
vil. 570; married Cleopatra, 
Cleopatra’s daughter, IX. 330. 
Cited: 1.130, 132, 142, 330, 352, 
IV. 380, V. 524 
Judaea, subdued by Pompey and its 
king imprisoned, V. 2163 230; 
pacified by Antony, Ix. 142; 
balsam-producing part given to 
Cleopatra, 218 
Jugurtha, the Numidian, bribed 
Opimius, X, 238; IX. 478; son-in- 
law of Bocchus, surrendered to 
Sulla, 484, IV. 328; led in triumph, 
died in prison, Ix. 494 
Julia (1), sister of Caesar’s father, wife 
of Marius the Elder, mother of 
Marius the Younger, VII. 442, Ix. 
474; Caesar delivers funeral] oration 
over her in forum, VII. 450 
Julia (2), of house of Caesars, wife of 
Antonius Creticus, mother of M. 
Antony, after death of A. C. 
married Cornelius Lentulus, Ix. 
138; 180 
Julia (3), daughter of Caesar, be- 
trothed to Caepio, married to 
Pompey, V. 238, 298, VII. 474, VIII. 
310; great love between her and 
Pompey, buried in Campus 
Martius, her death removes check 
on rivalry between Pompey and 
Caesar, V. 252, vi. 500; 570 


Julia (4), daughter of Augustus, 


married first to Marcellus, then to 
Agrippa, Ix. 330 f. 


Julius, censor, died, 11. 124 


Julius Proculus, see ‘* Proculus, 
Julius.” 

Julius Salinator, see ‘‘ Salinator, 
Julius.”’ 


July, named from J. Oaesar, originally 


called Quintilis, I. 370 
derived from 
“ junior,’’ I. 370 


* Juno’? or 
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Junia, sister of Brutus, wife of Cassius 
VI. 140 
Junius, governor of Asia, VII. 446 
J Sori M., dictator after Cannae, III. 
46 
Junius Silanus, see ‘‘ Silanus, Junius.”’ 
Juno, temple of, in citadel of Veii, II. 


106; image of, transferred to 
Rome, 108; temple of, on Capi- 
toline, 160 


Juno of Hierapolis, IV. 366 

Juno Quiritis, her statue leans upon a 
spear, I. 182 

Junonia, in Greek Heraea; colony 
founded on site of Carthage by C. 
Gracchus, X. 220 

Jupiter, received dedication of Capitol 
from Tarquin, I. 144; story of his 
conversation with Numa, 360; 
garland of oak leaves sacred to him, 
IV. 122; 176 

Jupiter Capitolinus, temple of, built 
by Tarquin the Proud; story of the 
terra cotta chariot for the roof, I. 
534; history of temple, 536 f. 

Jupiter Feretrius, origin of the term, 
I. 136 f., V. 4543 450; temple of, 
454 

Jupiter Stesius or Stator, origin and 
meaning of the term, I. 146: his 
temple at beginning of Sacra Via as 
you go up Palatine Hill, vir. 120 

Jus trium liberorum, what it was, I. 
342 

Justice, seated beside Zeus, VII. 376; 
Spartan idea of, Vv. 106 


Kaéécxos, its meaning, I. 240 

Kannathron, what it is, V. 52 

Kexaéddicéar, its meaning, I. 240 

Keraton, sort of altar about which the 
‘Crane’? was danced by Theseus, 
1. 44 

Képavvos, title of tyrants, II. 228 

Kermalus, once called Germanus, 
place where trough containing 
llia’s twins landed, 1. 98 

Kitaris, Persian for tiara, XI. 190 

Klaria, Spartan for mortgages, xX. 30 

Klodones, women devoted to Orphic 
rites and orgies of Dionysus, VII. 
226 

Kothon. Laconian drinking-cup, its 
description, I. 230 
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Krupteia, at Sparta, its nature; said 
by Aristotle to have been an 
institution of Lycurgue, I. 288 

KuBepyjora, see ‘* Cybernesia.”’ 

Kurbeis, what they were, I. 472, 572 


Labeo, Q. Auntistius, informed of 
conspiracy to murder Caesar, VI. 
150; Brutus’ legate, slain at 
Pharsalus, 240 

Labienus, T., Caesar’s legate, crushes 
Tigurini at river Arar, VII. 486; 
deserts Caesar for Pompey, V. 282, 
VII. 526; commander of Pompey’s 
cavalry, V. 292; not admitted to 
Cyrené, VIII. 370; quoted, VII. 180 

Labienus, Q., son of preceding, 
Parthian commander-in-chief, IX. 
196; subduing Asia from Euphrates, 
and Syria as far as Lydia and Ionia, 
204; slain by Ventidius, 210 

Labyrinth, Cretan, lair of Minotaur, I. 
28; a dungeon according to 
Philochorus, 30; its intricate wind- 
ings traversed by Theseus by means 
of thread given by Ariadne, 36; 
scene of battle between Theseus 
and Deucalion, 40; dance imitating 
its windings still performed by 
Delians, 44 

Laccopluti, nickname given by comic 
poets to descendants of Callias, 11, 
226 

Lacedaemonius, son of Cimon and 
woman of Arcadia, III, 82; sent 
with 10 ships to aid Corcyra, 82 

Lacetanians, Spanish tribe, subdued 
by Cato the Elder, II. 332 

Lachares (1), becomes tyrant of 
Athens, Ix. 80; flees when 
Demetrius blockades city, 82 

Lachares (2), father of Hurycles, 
executed by Antony on charge of 
robbery, 290 

Lachartus, Corinthian, 
Cimon, II. 456 

Laciadae, deme of Miltiades, II. 412; 
a Cimon, 432; of Thessalus, Iv. 
6 

Lacinium, temple of Hera at, V. 174 

Laco, Cornelius, appointed prefect of 
praetorian guard under Galba, XI. 
230; 262; slain by Otho’s men, 
268; 272 
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Laconia, its coasts ravaged by Nicias, 
III. 230; by Conon and Pharna- 
bazus, V. 62; most of it detached 
from Spartan confederacy, 396; 
invaded by Demetrius, Ix. 84; by 
Aetolia and 50,000 slaves taken, x. 
88 3 110; invaded by T. Flamininus, 
30 

‘‘ Laconistes,’? nickname of Archi- 
biades, VIII. 166 

Laconizers, II. 456, 458 

Lacratidas (1), public prosecutor of 
Pericles according to Heracleides 
Ponticus, III. 102 

Lacratidas (2) Spartan ephor, IV. 320 

Lacritus, rhetorician, teacher of 
Archias according to Hermippus, 
Vir. 70 

** Lacus Curtius,’’ origin of the name, 
1.144, XI. 266 

Ladder, so-called, road along coast of 
Pamphylia, VII. 272 

Laelius, reproached Cicero for not 
opposing Caesar, VII. 220 

Laelius, in army of Lepidus, Ix. 176 

Laelius, C., friend of Scipio, attempted 
agrarian reform, xX. 160; 250 

Laena, priestly mantle, derived from 
Greek “ chlaina,’’ I. 330 

Laértes, “* to live life of,’’ VII. 184 

Laevinus, consul, defeated by 
Pyrrhus at Heracleia, Ix. 392 f., 
398; not deposed by Romans after 
Heracleia, 400 

Lais, courtesan, sold when girl from 
Hyccara and brought to Pelopon- 
nesus, III. 262, Iv. 114 

Laius, Theban king, Vv. 386 

Lamachus (1), Iv. 2; good soldier but 
lacked authority and prestige 
because of poverty, 58; left by 
Pericles to help Sinopeans against 
Timesileos, I11. 60; elected general 
with Nicias and Alcibiades for 
Sicilian expedition, 252, Iv. 46, 52; 
urges battle close to Syracuse, III. 
258, 260; slain by Callicrates before 
Syracuse, 270 

Lamachus (2), Myrinaean, wrote 
encomium on Kings Phillp and 
Alexander; effectually answered 
by Demosthenes, VII. 20 

Lamia, in booty captured from 
Ptolemy by Demetrius at Salamis, 
IX. 36; 44; 54; 60; exacted money 
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from Athenians on her own account, 
62; anecdotes about her, 64f., 
336 

Lamia, Antipater besieged there by 
Leosthenes, VII. 66, VIIT. 86, IX. 346 

Lampido, wife of Archidamus, mother 
of Agis, V. 2 

Lampon, Athenian seer, III. 14 

Lamponius, Lucanian, with Telesinus 
nearly overthrew Sulla at gates of 
Rome, IV. 418, 454 

Lamprias, Plutarch’s grandfather, Ix. 
198 

Lampsacus, II. 80, IV. 106; with help 
of Storax taken by Lysander, IV. 
254 

Lamptrae, Aeschines of, II. 252; 
Philomelus of, VIII. 220 

Lanassa (1), daughter of Cleodaeus, 
wife of Neoptolemus and mother of 
Pyrrhus, IX. 346 

Lanassa (2), daughter of Agathocles of 
Syracuse marries Pyrrhus with city 
of Corcyra as dowry, IX. 568; leaves 
Pyrrhus and marries Demetrius, 
372 

Langobritae, attacked by Metellus, 
saved by Sertorius, VIII. 34 

Langon, cleared of Achaean garrison 
and restored to Eleians, x. 80 

Language, Carian, II. 270 

Laodicé, mother of Munychus by 
Demophodn, I. 78, II. 414 

Laomedon (1), king of Troy, wronged 
Heracles, III. 210, VIII. 2 

Laomedon (2), Orchomenian, how he 
became great long-distance runner, 
VII. 14 

Laomedon (8), gave dinner to Cimon 
and others, IT. 430 

Laphystius, popular leader at 
Syracuse, attacks Timoleon, YI. 
348 

Lapithae, aided by Theseus, fight 
Centaurs, I. 66, 70 

Larentalia, festival in honour of Acca 
Larentia, I. 100 

Larentia (1), see ‘* Acca Larentia.’’ 

Larentia (2), why honoured, I. 100 

Largess of grain, given poor on 
suggestion of Cato, VIII. 296 

Larissa (1), imprisons Agesilaiis’ 2 
ambassadors, Xenocles and Scythes, 
Vv. 42; taken by Epaminondas, 404; 
303; VI. 1563 Ix. 90 


Larissa (2), given Monaeses by Antony, 
Ix. 220 

Larissus river, Achaeans fight 
Aetolians and Eleians there, x. 272 

Lars Porsena, of Clusium, attacks 
Rome, then withdraws, I. 542 f.: 
father of Aruns, 550; bronze 
statue of, near senate-house, 554 

Lartius, helps Horatius defend the 
bridge, 1. 544 

Lartius, T., left by the consul Comi- 
nius in charge of the siege of Corioli, 
Iv. 132; 138 

Larymna, of Boeotia, destroyed by 
Sulla, 1v. 408 

avretiee surname of Ptolemy, Iv. 

2 

Latin festival, added by vote of 
people, IT. 204 

Latins, especially honour woodpecker, 
1.98; made alliance with Romulus, 
164; with Sabines wage war on 
Rome, are defeated, 556f.; their 
country devastated by Coriolanus, 
Rome refusing help, IV. 186; with 
Volsclans and Aequians invade 
Roman territory, 11. 176; defeated 
by Camillus, 180; invited to 
participate in Roman franchise by 
O. Gracchus, x. 214 

Latinus, son of Telemachus, father of 
Romulus by Roma according to one 
account, I, 92 

Latinus, T., story of his dream in 
which Jupiter appeared, Iv. 176 

Lattamyas, with his Thessalians 
conquered by Boeotians at Ceressus, 
II. 138 

Laughter, statue of, 
Lycurgus, I. 280; 
Sparta, xX. 66 

Laurentum, people of, slay Tatius, 1. 
162f.; plague at, 166 

Laureium, silver mines at, the revenue 
anaes among Athenians, II. 10, IIT. 
21 

Lauron, in Spain, captured by 

. Sertorius in spite of Pompey, V. 158, 

VIII. 48 

Laverna, IV. 340 

Lavicum, captured by Volscians under 
Coriolanus, IV. 186 

Lavinia, mother of 
Aeneas, I. 92 

Lavinium, I. 162; founded by Aeneas 
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contained sacred symbols of Roman 
ancestral gods, besieged by Vol- 
scians, IV. 188 

Law of nations, violated by Roman 
ambassador, II. 132 

Lebadeia, sacked by Lysander, Iv. 310; 
sacked and despoiled of oracle by 
Mithridates, 376 

Lecanius, said to have slain Galba, XI. 
266 

Lechaeum, harbour at Corinth, seized 
by Aratus, XI. 54; X. 92 

Lectum, in Troad, II. 480 

Leges, neighbours of Albani and 
Amazons, V. 208 

Legion, what it was; why so called, 
I. 122; enlarged, 150 f. 

‘* Legs,’’ name of long walls of Athens, 
TI. 446 

Leibethra, image of Orpheus there, 
VII. 260 

‘“* Leiton,’’ means public hall, 1. 172 

Lemnos, II. 298, III. 72, 743 naval 
battle near it between Lucullus and 
Mithridates, II. 506 

Lentuli, the two, taken on board ship 
with Pompey in his flight after 
Pharsalus, V. 306 

Lentulus, sent to Asia by Flamininus 
to free Bargylia, x. 354 

Lentulus (Dolabelia), 3rd husband of 
Cicero’s daughter, VII.188. See also 
** Dolabella (2), P. Cornelius.’’ 

Lentulus Batiatus, had school of 
gladiators at Capua, III. 334 

Lentulus, Cornelius, offers consul 
Paulus his horse in rout at Cannae, 
III. 166 

Lentulus Clodianus, Gn. Cornelius, 
consul with Gellius, defeated by 
Spartacus, III. 340; censor with 
Gellius, V. 168 

Lentulus Crus, L. Cornelius, opposes 
Caesar bitterly, v. 272, VII. 512, 
518, 524; drives Antony from 
senate, Ix. 150; lands in Egypt and 
is slain, V. 324 

Lentulus Spinther, L. Cornelius, con- 
sul, Vv. 244; with Pompey’s army 
in Thessaly, V. 290, VII. 178, 544; 
falsely claimed share in murder of 
Caesar; executed by Antony and 
Octavius, 600 

Lentulus Sura, P. Cornelius, his 
character and career, leads Catiline’s 
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followers left in Rome, VII. 122, 
458, VIII. 286; convicted, gives up 
office of praetor and is arrested, 
VII. 128; executed, 134, 136, 140, 
158, VIII. 296, Ix. 138 

a Valerius, entertains Caesar, VII. 
484 

Leobates, Alcmeon’s son, of deme 
Agraulé, accused Themistocles of 
treason, II. 62 

Leochares, moulded some of figures 
in hunting scene dedicated by 
Craterus, VII. 344 

Leocrates, Athenian general, re- 
strained by Aristides, II. 2743 III. 
523 198 

Leon (1), Spartan, father of Antal- 
cidas, XI. 176 

Leon (2), of Byzantium, companion of 
Phocion in the Academy, VIII. 176; 
quoted, III. 288 

Leonidas (1), brother of Polydectes’ 
widow, attacks Lycurgus, I. 212 

Leonidas (2), slain at Artemisium by 
Xerxes’ army, II. 24, V. 392, XI. 
178; quoted, x. 52 

Leonidas (3), son of Cleonymus, an 
Agiad, 8th in descent from the 
Pausanias who defeated Mardonius 
at Plataea, x. 8; becomes king, is 
unacceptable to people, 10; 
opposes Agis, 18, 22; indicted by 
Lysander and deposed, 24, 28; 
brought back from Tegea, pardons 
Cleombrotus, 36; expels ephors, 
plots against life of Agis, 40; slays 
Leonidas for attempting to restore 
ancient constitution, 42, Vv. 112: 
x. 48 

Leonidas (4), kinsman of Olympias, 
tutor of Alexander, VII. 236, 286, 
298 

Leonidas, Gorgo’s husband, quoted, 
266 

Leonnatus (1), sent by Alexander to 
reassure female relatives of Alex- 
ander, VII. 2823; 342; to help 
Eumenes, joined by Hecataeus, 
plots against Perdiccas, VIII. 84; 
defeated and slain by Greeks, 200 

Leonnatus (2), Macedonian, saves life 
of Pyrrhus, Ix. 396 f. 

Leontidas, with Archias and Philip 
persuades Phoebidas to seize 
Cadmeia, ¥. 350; with Archias 
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made ruler of Thebes by Spartans, 
66, 352; how slain, 368 

Leontini, with Egesta sends embassy 
to Athens to urge Sicilian expedition 
IiI. 250; 260; v1.58; receives Dion 
kindly, 84; 264; its territory 
invaded by Timoleon, 338; 1x. 416; 
taken by Marcellus, V. 468 

Leontis, Athenian tribe, II.2; opposed 
to Persian centre at Marathon, 
224 

ego utocepaaiaws village in Asia, II. 
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Leos, of Agnus, betrayed Pallantidae 
to Theseus, I. 26 

Leosthenes, Athenian, general merely, 
VII. 214, VIII. 160; besieged 
Antipater in Lamia, VI. 274, vu. 
66, VIII. 196 f., 220, Ix. 346 

Leotychides (1), the Elder, his question 
about square trees, I. 242; II. 58 

Leotychides (2), son of Timaea and 
Alcibiades, refused royal succession, 
IV. 64, 292, V. 6, 8, 326; father of 
Chilonis, 1x. 434 


Lepida, married Metellus Scipio, 
VIII. 250 
Lepidus, M. Aemilius (1), see 


‘** Aemilius Lepidus, M.”’ 

Lepidus, M. Aemilius (2), chosen consul 
with support of Pompey, tried to 
deprive Sulla’s body of usual 
burial honours, driven by Pompey 
from Italy to Sardinia where he 
died, Iv. 484f., 442, v. 150 f., 154, 
196, 326 

Lepidus, M. Aemilius (3), when 
praetor, entrusted with Rome by 
Caesar, IX. 152; consul with 
Caesar in latter’s 3rd consulship, 
160, VII. 590, 600, VI. 168, IX. 163, 
174; forms triumvirate with 
Octavius and Antony, VI. 186, VII. 
200, Ix. 178; in command of Rome 
when Octavius and Antony went to 
fight Brutus and Cassius, 182; 
permitted to have Africa, 204 

(Lepidus?) Paulus, Aemilius, pro- 
scribed by his brother the triumvir, 
Ix. 178 

Leptines (1), brother of Dionysins the 
Elder, VI. 18; gave one of his 2 
daughters to Philistus, 24; 298 

Leptines (2), with Polysperchon puts 
Callippus to death, VI.122; tyrant 


of Apollonia, surrenders and is sent 
to Corinth by Timoleon, 318 

Lerna, X. 80, XI. 90 

Lernaean hydra, 1X. 406 

Lesbians, offer leadership to Aristides, 
II. 2843 IV. 26; 66 

Lesbos, Il]. 56; captured by Paches, 
226 2-V,.256 

Leschai, I. 280 

Lesche, place at Sparta, I. 254 

Leto, U1. 58; delivered of Apollo, v. 
378 

Leucadia, colonized by Corinth, v1. 
294; VI. 278; in league against 
Philip, vii. 40 

Leucaria, mother of Roma by Italus, 
I. 92 

Leucas, to be colony of Corinth and 
Corcyra in common, II. 64; V. 174 

Leucaspides, class of troops serving 
Antigonus, xX. 100 

Leucon, Plataean hero, II. 246 

Leucothea, almost identical 
Mater Matuta, II. 104 

Leuctra (1), battle at, Thebans defeat 
Spartans, Cleombrotus killed, I. 
300, II. 138, Iv. 126, 280, 452, v. 
40, 78, 376, 394, 400, 414, X. 48, x1. 
178; plan of, has tombs of 
daughters of Scedasus; 2 other 
Leuctras, V. 390 

Leuctra (2), stronghold of Megalo- 
polis, occupied by Cleomenes, X. 60 

‘* Leuctridae,’* name given daughters 
of Scedasus, V. 390 

Leucus river,ran through plain at 
Pydna, VI. 396; 410 

Libitina (or Proserpina, or Venus) 
presides over services for dead. 1, 
346 

Libo, UL. Scribonius, blockading 
harbour of Brundisium, beaten off 
by Antony, Ix. 154 

Library, of Lucullus, Ul. C04 

Libya, 1. 216, II. 474, 111. 144, 190, 
250, IV. 44, 324, 328, vi. 310, VIII. 
372, Bocchus, king of, IX. 276; 
separated from Asia by isthmus 
300 furlongs long, 296; 306; x. 122 

Libyans, used by Carthaginians in 
their battles, VI. 350 

Libyan sea, proposed by Pyrrhus as 
boundary between Carthaginians 
and Greeks, IX. 420; cleared of 
pirates by Pompey, V. 182 


with 
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Libys, Lysander’s father, x, 14 

Libyssa, village, in Bithynia, x. 380 

Lichas, Spartan, famous for hospi- 
tality, 11. 434 

Licinia (1), daughter of P. Crassus, 
wife of O. Gracchus, xX. 194; 
deprived of her marriage portion, 
236; quoted, 230 

Licinia (2), vestal, her name con- 
nected with that of Crassus, III. 
314 

Licinius, trusty servant of C. Gracchus, 
X. 148, 234 

Licinius, P., first to invade Macedonia, 
defeated by Perseus, VI. 376 

Licinius Macer, see ‘* Macer, Licinius.’’ 

Licinius Philonicus, Roman of humble 
birth, V1. 454 

Licinius Stolo, see ‘* Stolo, Licinius.”’ 

Lictores, attended Romulus, their 
duties, derivation of word, I. 172; 
number of, VI. 362. See also 
** fasces.”” 

Licymnius, his tomb in Argos, 1X. 458 

“Life of Oaecillus Metellus,’’ cited, 
IX. 546 

Ligarius (C. or Q.?) pardoned by 

aesar, VII. 182; friend of Brutus, 

joins conspiracy to murder Caesar, 
VI. 148 

Liguria, traversed by Cimbri and 
Teutones, IX. 302 

Ligurians, defeated by Fabins 
Maximus, III. 120; also called 
Ligustines, brief account of them, 
subdued by Aemilius Paulus, VI. 
366 f.; 402; 458; call themselves 
Ambrones by descent, defeat 
Ambrones at Aquae Sextiae, IX. 
514 

eler Carthaginians land there, 
V1. 32 

Limnaeus, slain defending Alexander, 
VII. 404 

Limnus, Macedonian from Chalaestra, 
conspires against Alexander and is 
killed, Vil. 364 

Lindus, Marcellus dedicated treasures 
from Syracuse there, Vv. 520 

Lingones, their territory crossed by 
Caesar, VII. 506 

Lion’s Head, village where Themis- 
tocles was to be murdered, II. 82 

Liparian galleys, capture Roman 
envoys on way to Delphi, II. 114 
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Lirls, river, Ix. 566 
Lissus, Pompeian, 
Antony, IX. 154 
Llsts of citizens, arranged by censors, 
11. 346 

Literature, loved by Lucullus, II. 472 

‘* Litores,’’ original form of “‘ lictores,”’ 
1.172 

Lituus, crooked staff used in augury, 
carried by Romulus; preserved on 
Palatine, lost at time of Gallic 
invasion, found afterwards, I. 160; 
its use, II. 174 

Livia, wife of Augustus Caesar; 
related to Sulpicius Galba, xI. 210; 
IX. 322; 330 

Livius, M., lost Tarentum to Hannibal, 
TII. 186 

Livius Drusus, see ‘‘ Drusus, Livius.”’ 

Livius Postumius, led Latins against 
Rome after Gauls left, 1. 184 

Livy, of Patavium, historian, VII. 554 

Cited : (V. 22) IT. 108, (XXIII. 16. 
15) vy. 462, (XXVIII. 2) V. 502, (27) 
520, (XXXIX. 5) X. 378, 380, (42) 
peeees 5645 5763 IV. 3423 VII 554; 
9 

pose Sp enhyet favoured Hannibal, 
Vv. 514 

Locrians, give divine honours to 
Eucleia, 11, 278; proclaimed free at 
usthinaian games by Flamininus, X. 

50 

Locrians, Ozolian, III. 56 

Locris, invaded by Orchomenians, V. 
376; ravaged by Aratus, XI. 34 

Lollius, M., colleague of Cato as 
quaestor, VIIT. 272 

“Longimanus,’’ surname of Arta- 
xerxes I., XI. 128 

“Long Walls,’ of Athens, called 
“‘legs,’’ begun by Cimon at his own 
expense, If. 446 

Lolis, Macedonian for month Hecatom- 
baeon, VII, 228 

Love, signs of, IX. 92; statue of, in 
Academy, dedicated by  Peisi- 
stratus, I. 406 

Luca, where Caesar, Pompey, and 
Crassus met, III. 356, V. 248, VII. 
494 

Lucania, VI. 176, VIT. 162, IX. 384, 394 

Lucanians, Mamercus planned to 
bring them against Timoleon, VI. 
342; those joining Pyrrhus after 


captured by 
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Heracleia are censured, Ix. 400; 
inveterate foes of Rome, IV. 420 
Lucerenses, one of the 3 divisions of 
Roman people in time of Romulus; 

derived from “ lucus,’’ I. 152 

Lucilius, tribune, advises Pompey be 
made tribune and is attacked by 
Cato, V. 256 

Lucilius, comrade of Brutus, saves 
him from capture at Philippi, vt. 
238; becomes a friend of Antony, 
1X. 294 

Lucinus, Sextus, thrown down 
Tarpeian rock by orders of Marius, 
Ix. 590 

Lucius (1), see “‘ Furius, L.”’ 

Lucius (2), brother of Scipio Africanus 
Maior, expelled from equestrian 
order by Cato the Elder, II. 354 

Lucius (3), brother of Valens, sent 
away by Otho with Dolabella, x1. 
286 

** Lucius,’’ name called out on way to 
sacrifice to Romulus, I. 184 

Lucretia (1), wife of Numa, mother of 
Pompilia, 1. 376 

Lucretia (2), suffered violence, com- 
mitted suicide, I. 502, 534 

Lucretius (1), father of Lucretia, 
elected consul with Publicola, died 
soon after, I. 534 

Lucretius (2) T., chosen consul as 
colleague to Publicola, 1. 542; 
attacks and routs Sabine cavalry, 
560 

Lucretius (3), invited first to express 
opinion re moving to Veii, II. 170 

Lucretius Ofella, urged to raise siege 
of the younger Marius at Praeneste, 
Iv. 422; candidate for consulship 
against Sulla’s wishes, murdered by 
his orders, 432; 448 

Lucullea, festivals in honour of 
Lucullus in Asia, Il. 542 

Lucullean money, used widely and 
for long time, II. 474 

Luculli, the two, absent in Servile 
war, ITY. 4325 VII. 478 

Lucullus, L. Licinius, his family and 
accomplishments, Sulla’s memoirs 
dedicated to him, 11. 470f., 484; 
wrote Greek history of Marsic war, 
472; favoured and employed by 
Sulla, 474f.; commissioned by 
Sulla to collect the 20,000 talents 
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exacted from Asia and re-coin it, 
482; appointed guardian of Sulla’s 
son; consul with M. Cotta, gets 
province of Cisalpine Gaul, 484; 
has money sent to Pompey in Spain, 
486, V. 162; with help of Praecia 
and Cethegus gets province of 
Cilicia and Mithridatic war, II. 488; 
advances against Mithridates, 494; 
comes to relief of Cyzicus, 498; cuts 
to pieces part of Mithridates’ forces 
at river Rhyndacus, another part 
at river Granicus, relieves Cyzicus, 
504; refuses senate’s vote of 3000 
talents for ships, 508; invades 
Mithridates’ country by way of 
Bithynia and Galatia, 510; leaves 
Murena in charge of siege of Amisus, 
514; inflicts severe losses upon 
Mithridates, who flees, 520; found 
great treasure in Cabira and other 
places captured, 524; subdued 
Chaldaeans and Tibareni, occupied 
Lesser Armenia, 526; takes Amisus, 
which is sacked and burned by the 
soldiers, 528; frees cities of Asia of 
their financial oppression, 532; 
gives processions, festivals, etc. 
in cities of Asia, 542; leaving 
Sornatius as guardian of Pontus, 
sets out for 2nd war, crosses 
Euphrates, 546: crosses Tigris and 
enters Armenia, 548; defeats 
Tigranes and invests Tigranocerta, 
552; utterly defeats Tigranes’ 
great army near Tigranocerta, 
149, 556f.3; takes Tigranocerta, 
566; honours memory of Zarbienus, 
king of the Gordyeni, 568; decides 
to attack Parthia, but his soldiers 
refuse,570; plundered Armenia and 
marched against Artaxata, royal 
residence of Tigranes, 572; defeats 
Tigranes at the river Arsania, 574; 
purposes to advance farther but 
the troops object, 578 

Begins to fail because of mutinous 
army, 578 f.; is also secretly under- 
mined by P. Clodius, 582; cannot 
zet army to march against Tigranes 
or against Mithridates, who had 
come back into Pontus from 
Armenia, 584; is superseded by 
Pompey, meets him in Galatia, but 
comes to no agreement with him, 
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588 f., Vv. 190 f.; failed because he 
could not win the affection of his 
soldiers, 11. 590; on return to 
Rome is attacked by Memmius and 
has difficulty in getting a triumph, 
592, VIII. 304; divorces Clodia, 
marries Servilia, sister of Cato, 
divorces her, 11. 594; retires from 
public life, 596; his extravagance 
and luxury, 598f., Ix. 556; threw 
his libraries open to all; fond of all 
philosophy, but favoured the Old 
Academy, Il. 604 f.; still supports 
his political friends at times and 
opposes Pompey, 606, VIII. 308; 
opposes measures of Caesar the 
consul, 310, 11. 608; retires even 
more from public life, loses his mind 
in old age, 376, 608; buried on his 
estate at Tusculum, 610 
See also 11. 406, 408, 410, 111. 370, 
398, Iv. 412, v. 192, 202, 216, 234, 
238, 240, VII. 1541, 162, X. 384 
in II. 512, 548, 562, 598, 
2 
Lucullus, M. Licinius, loved by his 
brother Lucius, elected aedile with 
him, II. 472f.; as Sulla’s legate 
defeats 50 cohorts of enemy at 
Fidentia, Iv. 412; when praetor of 
Macedonia tries P. Antonius for 
corruption, VII. 448; absent from 
Servile war, III. 432; prosecuted 
for his acts as quaestor under Sulla, 
bat acquitted, 11. 592; died soon 
aiter his brother, 610 
Lucumo, wealthy Tuscan who 
mrcneed his guardian Arron, II. 
26 
‘¢ Lupa,’ means both she-wolf and 
courtezan, and may mean latter in 
reference to Romulus’ nurse, I. 100 
Lupercalia, derivation of word; 
origin and nature of festival held in 
February, I. 156 f., 370, VII, 584; 
called Lycaea in Greek, 1x. 164 
Luperci, what they do at the Luper- 
calia, I. 156, Ix. 164 
Lusitanians, triumphed over by 
Brutus, xX. 194; organized by 
Sertorius, VIII, 21f.; conquered by 
Caesar, VII. 470 
Lusius, C., serves under his uncle 
Marius; slain by Trebonius, Ix. 
4938 
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‘“*Tiycaea,’”’ related in meaning to 
Lupercalia, I. 156, VII. 584, rx. 164 

Lycacum, Mt., where Cleomenes 
defeated Aratus, X. 58, XI. 82 

Lycaonia, 11.544; added to Pompey’s 
sway by the Manilian law, v. 190; 
Amyntas king of, Ix. 276 

Lyceum, at Athens, I. 62; ravaged 
by Sulla, IV. 362 

Lycians, refuse Brutus’ demand for 
money, VI. 192; forced to give 160 
talents, 198 

Lycomedes (1), king of Scyros, asked 
to restore lands to Theseus, mur- 
dered him, I. 82, 11. 428 

Lycomedes (2), Athenian captain, 
first to capture Persian ship at 
Salamis, I. 44 

Lycomidae, Themistocles connected 
with family of, II. 4 

Lycon (1), Syracusan, supplies sword 
for murdering Dion, VI. 120 

Lycon (2), of Scarpheia, actor, begs 
10 talents of Alexander, VII. 310 

** Lycophon,’”’ used in pallet-beds of 
Spartan boys in winter for warmth, 
I. 258 

Lycophron (1), Athenian general, slain 
in battle with Nicias, III. 228 

Lycophron (2), brother of Hebé, helps 
slay Alexander of Pherae, V. 430 f, 

Lycortas,chosen general by Messenians 
to avenge death of Philopoemen, X. 
314 

Lycurgidae, anniversaries of death of 
Lycurgus, I. 302 

Lycurgus (1), when he lived, I. 204; 
his lineage, 206; after death of 
Polydectes became king of Sparta 
for short time, 208; resigning 
kingship makes himself guardian 
of his brother’s son, the new king, 
210; accused of desiring the king's 
death, goes abroad and studies 
various forms of government, 212; 
on returning to Sparta undertakes 
to change the existing order of 
things entirely, 216; his most 
important innovation was the 
institution of a senate or Council of 
Elders, 218; gets oracle from Delphi 
to lend sanction to his work, 220; 
(ephors introduced later to curb the 
oligarchical element), 224; as 2nd 
measure redistributes the land, 226; 
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next divides up the movable 
property, withdraws all gold and 
silver money and introduces iron 
currency, 228, IV. 276; banishes 
unnecessary arts, I. 230; intro- 
duces conimon messes, 232 
Attacked by wealthy citizens and 
blinded in one eye by Alcander, 
234; boys came to the public 
messes, 238; put none of his laws 
into writing, 240; forbade extra- 
vagance and making frequent 
expeditions against the same 
enemy, 242; carefully regulated 
marriages and births, 244; put 
public stigma upon confirmed 
bachelors, 248; his system of 
training for boys and _ youths, 
256f.; examples of Spartan wit 
and brevity of speech, 266 f.; 
Spartan training in music and 
poetry, 270; their life in time of 
war, 274f£.; Lycurgus said to have 
been an experienced warrior, 276; 
training of Spartans lasted until 
full maturity, 278; Lycurgus 
trained citizens to have neither wish 
nor ability to live for themselves; 
how senators were elected, 282; 
regulations as to burial, 286; 
travel and presence of foreigners 
forbidden; what the ‘ krupteia”’ 
was; treatment of Helots, 288 f.; 
bound citizens by oath to observe 
his laws until he returned, then 
consulted the oracle at Delphi and 
starved himself to death, 292 f.; in 
reign of Agis gold and silver crept 
into Sparta, 296; Iycurgus’ design 
for a civil polity adopted by Plato, 
Diogenes, and Zeno, 300; the place 
of his death, 302 
See also 1. 320, 446, II. 214, 390, 
IV, 234, V. 72, X. 12, 68, 244, 250 
Sayings: I. 210, 266 
Lycurgus (2), led Plain-men at Athens, 
I. 486 
Lycurgus (3) of Byzantium, with 
Anavilaiis and others, egreed to 
surrender the city to Alcibiades if 
it were not plundered, Ivy. 90 
Lycurgus (4), Athenian orator, VIII. 
160; his surrender demanded by 
Alexander, 182, VII. 56; VIII. 166; 
X. 356; quoted, III. 424 


Lycus, place to north of Greece, x. 
330 

Lycus river(1),in Asia Minor, 11. 514, 
Ix. 118 

Lycus river (2), in Sicily, VI. 340 

Lydia, obtained peace and security 
through Heracles, I. 14; II. 432; 
invaded by Agesilaiis, v. 24 

Lydiades, tyrant of Megalopolis, 
resigns, makes city a member of 
Achaean league, tries to rival 
Aratus, XI. 69, 80; attacks 
Cleomenes at Megalopolis and is 
slain, 84, X. 62 

“Lydians, procession of,’’ a rite at 
Sparta, II. 266 

Lygdamis, said by some to have led 
Cimmerians into Asia, Ix. 490 

Lynceus (1), with Idas said to have 
carried off Helen, I. 70 

Lynceus (2), Samian, cited, Ix. 62 £. 

Lysander (1), father of Archippé, 
adopted Diocles, II. 86 

Lysander (2), statue of him at Delphi, 
his appearance, lineage, training and 
character, IV. 234f.; put in com- 
mand of fleet after Athenian 
disaster in Sicily, 238; visits Cyrus 
at Sardis to accuse Tissaphernes of 
slackness, and gets 10,000 darics to 
increase pay of his sailors 1 obol a 
day, 102, 240; defeats Antochius, 
Alcibiades’ pilot, off Samos, 104,242 ; 
organizes oligarchic political clubs 
in cities of Asia, is succeeded by 
Callicratidas, 244; returns as vice- 
admiral under Aracus, 248; un- 
scrupulous and subtle, deceives 
democracy of Miletus, 250; 
promised every assistance by 
Cyrus, 252 ; storms Lampsacus, 254 ; 
defeats Athenians at Aegospotami, 
258 f.; slew 3000 prisoners includ- 
ing the admirals, 108, 260f.; 
establishes oligarchies in the cities, 
266 f.; takes Athens, imposes harsh 
terms, 270 f.; establishes 30 rulers 
in Athens and 10 in the Piraeus, 
garrisons the acropolis, 110, 274 

Annoys leading men by his 

ambition, 282; recalled by ephors, 
284; released by ephors, sets sail 
to meet strong opposition, 290; 
persuades Agesilaiis to claim 
throne, 292, v. 4f.; gets Agesilatis 
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appointed general for war against 
barbarians, and goes along as one 
of 30 counsellors, 12f., Iv. 296; 
thrust aside by Agesilatis, 298, V. 
18; sent as ambassador to Helles- 
pont, induces Spithridates to revolt 
from Pharnabazus, returns to 
Sparta without honour, plans 
revolution, 20, 52, Iv. 300f.; 
memorizes speech written by Cleon 
the Halicarnassian to persuade 
citizens, 302; his plot spoiled by 
cowardice of one of his co-workers, 
306; plunged Hellas into the 
Boeotian war, 308; took Orcho- 
menus, 310; defeated and slain by 
Thebans near Haliartus, 312; his 
speech on the constitution dis- 
covered by Agesilaiis but not 
published, 318, v. 54; honoured 
highly after death, Iv. 320 
See also 1, 298, II. 306, Iv. 
112 
Quoted : IV. 250, 252, 292, 300 

Lysander (3), son of Libys, supports 
Agis in his attempted reforms, x.14; 
elected by help of Agis, introduces 
bill to relieve debtors and divide 
land, but the bill is defeated, 18; 
indicts Leonidas and has him de- 
posed from kingship, 26 f.; indicted 
for violating law, 28, 30 

*‘ Lysandreia,’’ name _ given their 
festival of Hera by Samians in 
honour of Lysander, IV. 280 

Lysandridas, of Megalopolis, captured 
by Cleomenes, driven out of Messene 
by Philopoemen, x. 104 

Lysanoridas, harmost in Thebes; 
being heavily fined, left Pelopon- 
nesus, V. 370 

Lysias, orator, Cato the Elder’s model, 
say some, II. 320 

Lysicles, sheep-dealer, lived with 
Sores after death of Pericles, III. 


0 

Lysidicé, daughter of Pelops and Hip- 
podamela, sister of Pittheus, mother 
of Alemene, I. 16 

Lysimachus (1), father of Aristides the 
Just, of tribe Antiochis, of deme 
Alopecé, II. 8, 210, 290, 418 

Lysimachus (2), son of Aristides, had 
daughter Polycrité; given pension, 
IT. 296 
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Lysimachus (3), grandson of Aristides 
very poor, II. 296 

Lysimachus (4), Acarnanian, tutor of 
Alexander, VII. 236; saved from 
death by him, 294 

Lysimachus (5), king after Alexander, 
VII.356$; 382; IX.30; begins to wear 
diadem, 40; 48; 60; 64; histerritory 
ravaged by Demetrius, 74; father 
of Agathocles, marries one daughter 
of Ptolemy and takes another for 
his son, 76; deprived Demetrius of 
his cities in Asia, 86; 360; taken 
prisoner by Dromichaetes, then 
liberated, 98; leagued with Seleucus 
and Ptoleny against Demetrius, 
invades Macedonia from Thrace, 
108, 374; divides Macedonia with 
Pyrrhus, 112, 378f.; attacks Pyr- 
rhus at Edessa and gains Macedonia, 
380; 116; offers Seleucus large sum 
to put Demetrius to death, 130; 338 

Lysimachus (6), companion of Pyr- 
rhus, IX. 442 

Lysippus (1), his statues well repre- 
sent Alexander, VII. 230; 268; 344 

Lysippus (2), general of Achaeans, xX. 
286 


Macaria, daughter of Hercules, sacri- 
ficed, V. 390 

Macedonia, II, 448; entered by Pelo- 
pidas, scene of war between Ptolemy 
and Alexander, king of Macedonia, 
v. 404; 1x. 106; invaded by Lvsi- 
machus and Pyrrhus, 108, 370; 
divided between Pyrrhus and Lysi- 
machus, 112, 378; deserts Pyrrhus 
for Lysimachus, 380; invaded by 
Pyrrhus, 430; ravaged by bar- 
barians, who are utterly defeated by 
Antigonus, xX. 118; invaded by 
Sulpicius and Villius late in season, 
X. 3263; Greeks freed from it, VI. 
370; returned to Philip, x. 346; 
invaded by P. Licinius, v1. 376; in 
reign of Perseus subdued by 
Romans, 414 f., 1X.134; being over- 
run by Ariarathes, IV. 358; pro- 
vince of, voted to Antonius, VII.110; 
voted to Piso, 156; delivered up to 
Brutus by Hcertensius, VI. 180 

Macedonian garri on, attacked by 
Thebans, VII. 54 
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Macedonian king, lets Agesilalis pass 
through territory as friend, V. 42 
Macedonians, I. 12; Greeks aroused 
against them by Demosthenes, VII. 
40 f.; 398; after Cassander’s death 
ruled by his son Philip, Ix. 86; pro- 
claim Demetrius king, 90; 366; 
proclaim Pyrrhus king, 376; driven 
from Peloponnesus by Aratus, X. 
82; expelled from Athens, XI. 78; 
harried by Illyrians, call Antigonus 
home, X. 112; call in Antigonus, 
cousin of Demetrius and make him 
first regent and then king, VI. 372; 
Greeks freed from by Romans, II. 
334; submit to Aemilius Paulus and 
are to pay 100 talents tribute, VI. 
418, 428: 438 

‘* Macedonicus,”’ surname of Metellus, 
Ix. 464 

Macer, Clodius, see ‘“* Clodius Macer.” 

Macer, Licinius, convicted of fraud and 
died, VII. 102 

‘* Machaeriones,’” name given des- 
cendants of Anticrates who slew 
Epaminondas, V. 98 

Machanidas, tyrant of Sparta, de- 
feated and slain by Achaeans under 
Philopoemen, X. 280; succeeded by 
Nabis as tyrant of Sparta, 286 

Machares, son of Mithridates, held 
Bosporus, asks to be Rome's 
friend, II. 644 

Machatas, father of Charops who 
was leading man in Epirus and well- 
disposed to Romans, X. 330 

Machinery, stage, referred to, IV. 302 

Macrinus, cognomen or epithet, IX. 
464 

Maecenas, Memoirs of Caesar Augustus 
addressed to him and Agrippa, VII. 
214, Ix. 214 

Maedi, subdued by Alexander, VII. 
244; their country ravaged by 
Sulla, Iv. 402 

Maedica, force of Bisternae encamp 
there, VI. 382 

Maelius, Spurius, slain by Servilius 
Ahala, VI. 126 

Maeotic Lake (Lake Maeotis) II. 518, 
IV. 358, V. 206, IX. 488 

Magaeus, brother of Pharnabazus, 
ordered to kill Alcibiades, Iv. 112 

Magas, brother of Ptolemy Iv., x. 124 

Magi, XT. 132, 138 
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Magnesia, given Themistocles for 
bread, If. 80, 82, 84; Themistocles 
died there, 86, 88, 90 

Magnesia, Dionysius of, VII. 90 

Magnesia, visited by Titus, X. 354 

Magnesian lore, exposition of, heard by 
Themistocles, IT. 80 

Magnesians, have garrisons put over 
them by Alexander of Pherae, v. 
418; freed by him under compulsion 
430; proclaimed free at Isthmian 
games by Flamininus, X. 350; 364 

Mago, Carthaginian, summoned for 
help by Hicetas, occupies Syracuse 
with fleet and army, VI. 302, 304; 
frightened, sails off to Libya, 310; 
commits suicide, 514 

Maia, mother of Mercury, I. 370 

Maimacterion, Athenian month, same 
as Boeotian Alalcomenius, II. 278 

Malaca, plundered by Crassus, III. 326 

Malchus, sends army to Alexander 
from Arabia, IX. 276 

Malcitas, leader of ‘Thebans against 
Alexander of Pherae after death of 
Pelopidas, V. 430 

Malea, cape, IV. 358, X. 20, XI. 26 

Maliac gulf, 111. 56 

Malli, people of India, attacked by 
Alexander who was __— severely 
wounded, VII. 402 f., 414 

Mamercii, descended from Mamercus, 
1. 376 

Mamercus (1), son of Pythagoras, I. 
334; surnamed Aemilius, founded 
Aemilian family according to some, 
VI. 358 

Mamercus (2), one of Numa’s 4 sons, 
named after son of Pythagoras, I. 
334, 376 

Mamercus (3), tyrant of Catana, be- 
comes ally of Timoleon, VI. 290; 
forms alliance with Carthaginians, 
334; writer of poems and tragedies, 
336; defeated at river Abolus, 340; 
tried and condemned at Syracuse 
and crucified, 342, 350 

Mamertines, called in by some Sicilian 
cities owing to hatred of Pyrrhus, 
IX. 422, 424; barbarians about 
Messana, conquered by Pyrrhus, 
420; harshly treated by Pompey, V. 
136 

Mamurius, Veterius, copied accur- 
ately the sacred shield, 1. 350; re- 
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warded by having his name men- 
tioned in a song of the Salii, 354 

Mancinus, C., Roman consul, defeated 
several times in war against Nu- 
mantia and forced to make truce 
with enemy, X. 152; to be delivered 
up in bonds and unarmed to 
Numantines, 158 

Mandrocleidas (1), Spartan, sent as 
ambassador to Pyrrhus, IX. 436 

Mandrocleidas (2), son of Ecphanes, 
supports Agis in his attempted 
reforms, X. 14, 20; indicted for 
violating law by proposing abolition 
of debts and distribution of land, 
persuades 2 kings to act together 
and disregard ephors, 28 

Mandurium, in Italy, where Messa- 
pians slew Archidamus, xX. 8 

** Mania,”’ surname of Demo, Ix. 64 

Manilius (1), expelled from senate by 
Cato the Elder for embracing his 
wife in the presence of his daughter, 
II. 352 

Manilius (2), tribune, proposes law 
giving Pompey charge of war 
against Mithridates, V.190; brought 
before Cicero a praetor on charge of 
fraudulent accounting ; defended by 
him, VII. 104 

‘* Manipularis,’’ derived from Mani- 
pulus, I. 110 

** Manipulus,”’ origin of the word, I. 
110 

Manius Curius, see ‘‘ Curius, M.”’ 

Manius (1), consul, after defeating 
Antiochus, asked Achaeans to per- 
mit exiles from Sparta to return 
home, X. 306; opposed consider- 
ably by Philopoemen, 316. Seealso 
** Acilius Glabrio, M.”’ 

Manius (2), tribune, opposes T. Flami- 
aoe candidacy for consulship, x. 

24 

** Manlius,”’ name common to family, 
IX. 464 

Manlius (1), implores Ti. Gracchus to 
submit question of agrarian law to 
senate, X. 170 

Manlius (2), brought into plot against 
Sertorius, VIII. 68, 70, 74 

Manlius, C., served with distinction 
under Sulla, led veterans in support 
of Catiline, VII. 114, 118, 120 

Manlius, L. (1), expert mountain- 
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climber helps Cato the Elder at 
Thermopylae, It. 338 

Manlius, L. (2), came from Gallia 
Neuere to help Metellus, VIII. 

2 

Manlius, T., in his consulship temple 
of Janus closed, I. 372 

Manlius Capitolinus, M., repulses 
attack of Gauls on the Capitol, II. 
160 f.; supports the poor, is con- 
demned and thrown from the 
Capitol, 188 

Manlius Maximus, Gn., defeated by the 
Ambrones, IX. 512 

Mantineia, not received into allegiance 
by Demetrius, IX. 58, XI. 58; ally 
of Cleomenes, captured by Aratus, 
joins Achaean league, 82, x. 60; 
freed of Achaean garrison and 
restored to its own laws and con- 
stitution by Cleomenes, 78, XI. 90; 
captured by Achaeans with aid of 
Antigonus and its inhabitants sold 
into slavery, founded anew and 
name changed to Antigoneia, 104 f., 
X. 100, 256, 280 

Mantineia, battle of, Thebans defeat 
Spartans, but Epaminondas is 
slain, V. 92, 98, 348; 2nd battle of, 
Demetrius routs Archidamus, IX. 
84; 3rd battle of, Philopoemen 
defeats Machanidas, xX. 282 

Mantineians, secede from Sparta and 
make alliance with Athens, III. 244, 
IV. 36; revolt from Thebes, helped 
by Spartans, V. 94 

Manumission among the Romans, Xx. 
362 

Marathon, I. 68; named from Mara- 
thus, 74f.; Aristonicus of, VII. 70; 
battle of, Greeks under Miltiades 
defeat Persians, I. 82, II. 10, 138, 
224, 226, 386, 396, 418, XI. 34 

Marathonian bull, sacrificed to Del- 
phinian Apollo by Theseus, 1. 26 

Marathus, Arcadian in army of Dios- 
curi, gave name Marathon to town- 
ship, I. 74 

Marcellinus, asks Pompey and Crassus 
if they intend to be candidates for 
consulship, III. 358, V. 248 

‘* Marcellus,’* means martial, V. 436; 
3rd Roman name, IX. 464 

Marcellus, quaestor with Cato the 
Younger, VIII. 276 
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Marcellus, C. Claudius (1), consul, 
votes Caesar be declared public 
enemy unless he lays down arms, V. 
268, VII. 512f.; asks Pompey to 
prepare defence against Caesar, V. 
O70; 1k. 148s" Vil« 1945 had 2 
daughters and 1 son by Octavia, 
sister of Augustus, V. 522, IX. 330; 
died, 206; quoted, V. 270 

Marcellus, C. Claudius (2), son of 
C. Marcellus and Octavia, sister of 
Augustus, married daughter of 
Augustus and died during aedile- 
ship, V. 522; made both son and 
son-in-law of Augustus, Ix. 330 

Marcellus, M. Claudius (1), father of 
the following Marcellus, Vv. 436 

Marcellus, M. Claudius (2), 5 times 
consul, III. 174, V. 436, 522; mighty 
warrior, made curule aedile and 
augur, 438; appointed consul by 
the ‘“‘interreges,’’ appoints Gn. 
Cornelius his colleague; wishes war 
with Gauls continued, 446; slays 
Britomartus, king of Gauls, winning 
‘*spolia opima,”’ 450, 1. 138; takes 
Mediolanum, grants Gauls equitable 
peace, is given triumph, Vv. 454; 
after Cannae takes the lead iu 
fighting Hannibal, 456 f., 111.172 f.; 
surprises Hannibal at Nola, V. 462; 
made consul 2nd time, defeats 
Hannibal near Nola, 464; consul for 
3rd time, sailed to Sicily, 466; 
storms Leontini, 468; captures 
Megara and Syracuse, 482 f.; re- 
grets death of Archimedes, 486; 
humane and just in treating 
Sicilians, 488, II. 184; brought 
back beautiful works of art, 184, 
V. 492. 

Consul 4th time, is accused by 
Syracusans of having treated their 
city with undue severity ,is acquitted, 
496f.; moves against Hannibal, 
500; fights several engagements 
with varying success, 502 f.; spends 
summer at Sinuessa recuperating bis 
soldiers, 510; consul Odth time, 
calms Etruria, 512; ambushed and 
slain with his colleague Crispinus 
by Hannibal, 516f., X. 324; his 
memorials, 520f.; compared with 
Pelopidas, 522 f. 

Quoted: v. 450, 478 


Marcellus, M. Claudius (3), son of 
preceding, V. 438; censor with T. 
Tlamininus, expels 4 men from 
senate, X. 372 

Marcellus, M. Claudius (4),serves under 
Marius against Teutones, Ix. 518 

Marcellus, M. Claudius (5), with 2 
others comes to consul Cicero at 
midnight to warn of plot, vi1. 116 

March, used to be first month; 
consecrate to Mars, I. 368; why 
moved by Numa, 370 

Marcia, daughter of Philippus, married 
to Cato, then to Hortensius, VIII. 
292, 326; left widow by Horitensius, 
again married to Cato, 362 

Marcianus, see Icelus.”" 

Marcii, patrician house at Rome, had 
inany distinguished sons, IV. 118 
Marcius (1), urged Numa to accept 
kingship of Rome, I. 324; father of 
Marcius who married Pompilia, 
Numa’s daughter; rival of Hostilius 
for throne after Numa, defeated, 

starved himself to death, 378 

Marcius (2), son of preceding, hus- 
band of Pompilia and father of 
Ancus Martius, 1. 378 

Marcius (3), with Cethegus ordered to 
kill Cicero, VII. 120 

Marcius (4), recently come from Rome 
to Pompey’s camp, quoted, VII. 180 

Marcius, mountain where Romans 
were besieged by Latins, II. 176, 
180 

Marcius, Ancus, son of Marcius and 
Pompilia, Numa’s daughter, 6 
years old when Numa died, suc- 
ceeded Tullus Hostilius to throne, 
1. 378, IV. 118; completed wooden 
bridge over Tiber, I. 338 

Marcius, O., consul with Scipio Nasica, 
not duly appointed and recalled, v. 
444 

Marcius, P., with Q. Marcius brought 
best and most abundant supply of 
water to Rome, Iv. 118 

Marcius, Q., see preceding. 

Marcius Censorinus, see ‘‘ Cen- 
sorinus.”’ 

Marcius Rex, husband of Tertia, 
sister of Clodius, VII. 154 

Marcus, brother of Valerius, see 
** Valerius, M.’’ 

“* Marcus,’’ name called out by people 
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as they went to sacrifice to Mars, I. 
184 

‘** Marcus,’’ praenomen of Camillus, II. 
148 

Mardian, a certain, acts as adviser and 
guide to Antony, IX. 230 

Mardian mounted archers in Tigranes’ 
army, II. 574 

Mardion, eunuch of Cleopatra’s, IX. 
274 

Mardonius, left behind by Xerxes to 
block pursuit, II. 12f., 46; left 
behind with 300,000, threatens Hel- 
lenes and tempts Athenians, 240; 
invades Attica 2nd time, 242; 
repulsed with help of Athenians, 
252; decides to cross Asopus and 
attack Athenians unexpectedly, 
256, 260, 264; defeated and slain at 
Plataea, 226, 270, X. 8; quoted, II. 
240 

Margianian steel, 111. 386 

‘* Margltes,”’ epithet applied to Alex- 
ander by Demosthenes, VII. 54 

Marian canal, Ix. 502 

‘‘ Marian mule,’’ origin of the term, 
IX. 494 

Marica, grove near Minturnae, IX. 572 

** Maricas,”’ play of Eupolis, II. 220 

Marius, father of the famous Marius, 
IX. 466 

Marius, C. (1), about his name, Ix. 
464; appearance, early training, 
family, 466; saw first service with 
Scipio Africanus in siege of Nu- 
mantia, 468; makes his mark as 
tribune of the people, 470; defeated 
for aedile, elected praetor, 472; re- 
ceives province of Farther Spain, 
marries Julia, aunt of J. Caesar, 474; 
serves with distinction in Africa 
under Caecilius Metellus against 
Jugurtha, 476; returns to Rome 
and is elected consul for war 
against Jugurtha, 480 f.; succeeds 
Metellus in Africa, but Sulla, his 
quaestor, gets Jugurtha, 484, IV. 330 

Elected consul in his absence 

for war against Cimbri and 
Teutones, IX. 486, 492; celebrates 
triumph over Jugurtha, 492f.; 
drills his army and wins their 
respect, 494f.; elected consul 3rd 
time, 498; elected 4th time with 
Lutatius Catulus, 500; confronted 
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by Teutones and Ambrones, 502 f.; 
follows the barbarians to Aquae 
Sextiae, 510; cuts the Ambrones to 
pieces, 514; utterly defeats the 
Teutones, 518 f.; receives news of 
being elected consul for 5th time, 
522 ; agrees with Boeorix, king of the 
Cimbri, to fight on plain of Vercellae 
3rd day following, 530; utterly de- 
feats the Cimbri, 536 

Elected consul 6th time through 
bribery, supports Saturninus in 
many of his misdeeds, 542; when 
Metellus is recalled from exile sets 
sail for Cappadocia and Galatia 
hoping for war against Mithridates, 
548; on returning finds a rival in 
Sulla, 550; loses prestige in Social 
war, 552; by striving to get ap- 
pointed to war against Mithridates 
brings on civil strife, 536 f.; gets 
appointed but Sulla refuses to hand 
over his troops and drives Marius 
from Rome, 560; is captured and 
taken to Minturnae, 568; frightens 
barbarian sent in to slay him, 572; 
is put aboard ship and sails to 
Africa, 574; 1s warned off by 
Sextilius the governor, rejoined by 
his son, 576; gathers a force and 
returns, 578f.; enters Rome with 
Cinna and puts many to death, 584 
f.; kills Marcus Antonius the orator, 
586, IX. 138; elected consul 7th 
time, 590; dies of pleurisy, 592, 
596. 

See also 11. 484, 596, III. 322, Iv. 
328, 336, 344, 348, 350, 352, 354, 
454, V. 140, vi. 190, VII. 442, 450, 
478, VIII. 6, 10, 14, x. 384. 

Quoted; III. 318, IX. 550, 554, 
572, 576 

Marius, O. (2), son of Julia, VII. 442; 
escapes to Africa, IX. 560; goes to 
Hiempsal to ask help, 574; escapes 
from him and with his father crosses 
to island of Cercina, 576; assumes 
consulship and is very cruel to his 
opponents, 596, VIII. 14; defeated 
with Norbanus by Sulla near Capua, 
Iv. 410; defeated at Signia, flees to 
Praeneste, 416; besieged at Prae- 
neste by Ofella, 418, 422, v. 146; 
slew himself, 1V. 428, Ix. 598 

Marius, M. (1), sent by Sertorius to 
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Mithridates from Spain with an 
army, advances against Lucullus, 
Il. 494, VII. 66; captured and exe- 
cuted by Lucullus, I. 506 

Marius, M. (2), slain by Catiline, IV. 
430 

Marius Celsus, see ‘‘ Celsus, Marius.” 

Marphadates, royal host of Cato the 
Younger’s son in Cappadocia, VIII. 
408 

Marriage, among Athenians as regu- 
lated by Solon, I. 456 f.; would-be 
brides and bridegrooms sacrifice 
to Eucleia, 11. 278, 2963 libations 
at wedding feast at Athens, ITI. 18; 
why Romans called ‘ Talasius ’’ or 
‘*Talasio'’ at weddings, I. 130f., 
VY. 124f.; marriages reviewed by 
censors, II. 346; laws concerning, 
introduced by Sulla, Iv. 450; 
regulations of Numa and Lycurgus 
compared, 1.390; marriage as regu- 
lated by Spartans, 248; penalty at 
Sparta for not marrying, marrying 
late, or marrying badly, IV. 320; 
marriage with one who had proved 
cowardly in battle considered dis- 
grace at Sparta, V. 82, Ix. 206 

Marrucinians, repulsed at Pydna, VI. 
406 

Mars, father of Romulus by Aemilia 
according to some, I. 92; field of, 
dedicated, 520; shrine of, burned 
and demolished by barbarians, kept 
letters of Romulus uninjured, II. 
174, I1v.390. See also ** Enyalius.”’ 

‘‘Mars,’’ name applied to spear con- 
secrated in the Regia, I. 182 

Marsi, persuaded by Sulla to become 
friends and allies of Rome, IV. 
330 

Marsic war, Greek history of, by 
Lucullus, It. 472, VII. 86, VIII. 8 

Marsyas (1), slain by Dionysius the 
Elder, VI. 20 

Marsyas (2), cited, VII. 42 

Martha, Syrian woman used as pro- 
phetess by Marius, IX. 506 

Martialis, military tribune, Jets Otho’s 
men into camp, XI. 262 

Martianus, gladiator, reputed father 
of Nymphidius Sabinus, XI. 224 

Marvel, raven stunned by shouting, V. 
180 

Maryllus, tribune removed from office 


for taking diadems off Caesar’s 
statues, VII. 584 

Masabates, eunuch of Artaxerxes, had 
cut off hands and head of Cyrus, 
tortured and executed, XI. 164 f. 

Masinissa, friend of Romans, at war 
with Carthage, II. 380 

Masistius, commander of Persian 
cavalry in Mardonius’ army, slain 
by Athenians, II. 254 

Maso, of consular rank, father of 
Papiria who married Aemilius 
Paulus, VI. 364 

Massalia (Marseilles), founded by 
Protis, a merchant, I. 408 ; people of, 
fence vineyards with bones of thosa 
slain at Aquae Sextiae, Ix. 520 

Master of Horse, his powers, IX. 156 

Mater Matuta, Camillus vows a temple 
to her; her rites almost identical 
with Leucothea’s, II. 104 

Mathematicians, teaching as to 
course of sun, VIII. 148 

Matronalia, festival for women, why 
instituted, I. 154 

Mauricus, noble Roman of Galba’s 
time, XI. 222 

Maurusians, in Africa, attack Ser- 
torius, VIII.18; helped by Sertorius, 
22; slay some of his murderers, 74 

Maxims, those of Fabius Maximus re- 
sembled those of Thucydides, III. 
120 

Maximus, consul in Caesar’s time, VII. 
576 

‘* Maximus,’’ bestowed as title upon 
Valerius and Fabius Rullus, v. 146 

May, named from Maia, mother of 
Mercury, to whom it is sacred, or 
from ‘‘ maior,’’ I. 370 

Mazaeus, Persian general in battle of 
Arbela, VII. 320; his son offered a 
second province by Alexander, 342 

Mechanical contrivances, II. 500; 
siege works employed by Calli- 
machus, II. 528; engines of war, 
592; engine of artillery used by 
Marcellus, V. 470; engines used by 
Archimeces, 474; engines used by 
Demetrius, Ix. 48 f, 

Mechanics, brief history of, v. 470 

Medea, fled from Corinth; living 
with!Aegeus, tried to poison Theseus, 
I. 22f.; naphtha said to be the 
drug she used, VII. 330 
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Medes, attacked by Perseus, H. 410; 
invasion of, 416; flight of, from 
Hellas, 418; defeated at Mycale, 
VI. 4203 11. 514; join Tigranes, 554, 
558; king of, sends ambassadors to 
Pompey, V. 208; king of, quarrels 
with Phraortes the Parthian, in- 
vites Antony to come to his help, 
1X. 254; 276 

Media, XI. 140; eastern boundary of 
Lucullus’ conquests, II. 618; 
triumphed over by Pompey, V. 230 

Mediolanum, captured by Marcellus, 
V. 4523 VII. 484 

Mediterranean sea, divided by Pompey 
into 13 districts for war on pirates, 
Vv. 182 

Medius (1), in retinue of Alexander, 
VII, 432 

Medius (2), friend of Antigonus, Ix. 
42 


Megabacchus, serves with Crassus in 
Parthia, III. 390; commits suicide 
with P. Crassus, 396 

Megabates, son of Spithridates, 
favourite of Agesilaiis, V. 28 

Megabyzus, getsletterfrom Alexander, 
VII. 348 

Megacles (1), persuaded Cylon and 
followers to stand trial and then 
murdered them, I. 430 

Megacles (2), son of Alcmaeon, led 
Shore-men, I. 486; with rest of 
Alemaeonidae flees from Athens, 
492 

Megacles (3), father of Euryptolemus, 
who was father of Isodicé, wife of 
Cimon, U. 416, 452 

Megacles (4), father of Deinomaché the 
mother of Alcibiades, IV. 2 

Megacles (5), Dion’s brother, VI. 60 

Megacles (6), friend of Pyrrhus, slain 
by Dexoiis, Ix. 398 

Megaleas, courtier of Philip, son of 
Antigonus, x1. 110 

Megalophanes, of Megalopolis, made 
tutor of Philopoemen; his career, 
X. 256 

Megalopolis, in Arcadia, Leuctra near 
it, V. 390; Chaeron of, VII. 228; 
1X. 434; x. 8,10, 74, 100, 256, 288 f., 
XI.68; attacked by Spartans under 
Cleomenes, 82 f. 

Megara (1), annexed to Attica by 
Theseus, I. 54; attacked by Corinth, 
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Il. 456; garrisoned by Cassander,! 
taken and freed by Demetrius, IX.’ 
22; seceded from Antigonus and 
joined Achaean league, XI. 54; 
besieged by Boeotians, X. 286; 
taken by Calenus, VI. 142, VII. 444, 

Megara (2), Macedonian town, IX. 348 

Megara (3), in Sicily, taken by Marcel- 
lus, V. 482 

Megarians, lost Eleusis to Theseus, I. 
20; 64; at war with Athens over 
Salamis, 420, 572; how outwitted 
by Solon, 422f.; during quarrel 
between Megacles and Cylon fac- 
tions recover Nisaea and Salamis, 
432; bury dead facing east, 428; 
hard pressed by Persian cavalry, 
succcured by Athenians, II. 252; 
revolt to Spartans, III. 64; com- 
plain to Sparta that Athenians keep 
them from market-places and har- 
bours over which they have con- 
trol, 84; decree of Athens against, 
cause of Peloponnesian war, 84 f.; 
88; shut up in their city and island 
of Minoa seized by Nicias, 228}; Iv. 
90; in leagne against Philip, VII. 
40; helped by Athens, VIII. 176 

Megarid, Pegae in it, III. 60; razed by 
Pericles, 98 

Megellus, with Pheristus repeoples 
Agrigentum, VI. 344 

Megistonoiis, husband of Cratesiclela, 
convinced by Cleomenes that ephors 
must be removed and property 
divided to give Sparta supremacy 
in Greece, X. 62; stepfather of 
Cleomenes, places his property in 
the common stock, 72; 90; 94; de- 
feated by Aratus at Orchomenus, 
X1. 86; 96 

Meidias (1), Demosthenes 
against him, IV. 24, VII. 28 

Meidias (2), exile, begs Sulla to spare 
Athens, IV. 370 

Melanippus, son of Theseus and Peri- 
guné, father of Ioxus, I. 18 

Melanopus, unlike Demosthenes in 
character, quoted, VII. 30 f. 

Melanthius (1), poems of, H. 412; 
cited (Nauck 473), 414 

Melanthius (2), choregus, quoted, 
VIII. 188 

Melanthus, flourished in time of 
Philip of Macedon, his painting of 
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tyrant Aristratus saved at inter- 
cession of Nealces, XI. 28 

Melas, river, in plain about Orcho- 
menus, IV. 392; spreads out into 
marshes and lakes, V. 378 

Meleager, helped by Theseus in slaying 
Calydonian boar, I. 66 

Melesias, father of Thucydides, III, 
O25 312 

Melesippidas, father of Eupolia, v. 2 

Melians, attacked by Nicias, III. 430; 
chief blame for execution of grown 
men of Melos rests upon Alcibiades, 
IV. 42; restored to their homes by 
Lysander, 270 

Meliboea, how treated by Alexander 
of Pherae, V. 412 

Melicertes, games at Isthmus in honour 
of, at night, I. 56 

Melissus, son of Ithagenes, physicist, 
defeated Pericles at siege of Samos 
and was defeated by him, II. 6, 
Ill. 74 f. 

Melité, in Attica, residence of son of 
Ajax, I. 428; Themistocles had house 
there, II. 60; Phocion had house 
there, VIII. 186 

Meliteia, city of, IV. 390 

Mellaria, in Spain, VIII. 30 

“‘ Melleirens,’’ name given oldest of 
boys at Sparta, I. 258 

Melon, prominent Athenian exile who 
with Pelopidas and others takes 
part in expulsion of Spartans at 
Thebes, V. 356, 366, 368; elccted 
boeotarch, assaults acropolis, 370; 
400; magistrate with Pelopidas, 
urges Sphodrias to seize the 
Piraeus, V. 68 

Melos, see ‘* Melians.” 

Nemmius, C., prosecutes M,. Lucullus 
and opposes giving him a triumph, 
then prosecutes his brother Lucius, 
Il. 592, Vil1. 304; forced by Cato 
to desist, 306; said Cato spent his 
entire nights drinking, 248 

Memmius, L., Pompey’s brother-in- 
law, left as governor of Sicily by 
Pompey, V. 140; slain in battle with 
Sertorius, VIII. 54 

Memnon, commander of Dareius on 
sea-board, dies, VII. 272; Barsiné 
his widow, 284 

**Memor,’’ surname of Artaxerxes 
II., XI. 128 


Memphis, not visited by Lucullus, I1. 
476 

Menander (1), appointed colleague of 
Nicias for Sicilian expedition, III, 
278; defeated by Syracusans, 28U; 
one of Athenian generals at Aegos- 
potaml, Iv. 106 

Menander (2), companion of Alex- 
ander, executed for disobedience, 
VII. 386 

Menander (3), in command of Anti- 
gonus’ baggage, escapes, VIIi. 106 

Menander (4), (Kock 240), cited, VII. 
270 

Menander (5), general of Mithridates, 
routed by Sornatius, II. 520 

Menas, corsair under Sextus Pompeius, 
TX. 206 

Mendé, IIT. 434 

Mendes, in Egypt, V. 106 

Menecleidas, opposes Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas to his own discomfi- 
ture, V. 400 f, 

Menecrates (1), physician, reproved 
by Agesilatis, Vv. 58 

Menecrates (2), naval commander 
under Sextus Pompeius, 1X. 2U6 

Menecrates (3), author of history of 
Bithynian city of Nicaea, cited, 1.58 

Menedemus, chamberlain of Lucullus, 
II. 518 

Menelaiis, brother of Ptolemy, de- 
feated in Cyprus by Demetrius, Ix. 
34; surrenders Salamis to Deme- 
trius, 38 

Menelaiis’ Harbour, place on coast of 
of Libya where Agesilatis died, 
¥.112 

Menemachus, general of Mithridates, 
defeated by Adrian, II. 520 

Menenius Agrippa, entreats plebs to 
return and tells fable of the belly and 
its members, IV. 130 

Menesthes, grandson of Scirus of 
Salamis, one of victims sent to Crete 
with Theseus, I. 34 

Menestheus (1), son of Peteos, grand- 
son of Orneus, stirred up Athenians 
against Theseus, I. 72; succeeded 
Theseus as king, led men from 
Eion against Troy and died there, 
82, II. 424 

Menestheus (2), Athenian general, III. 
160 

** Menexenus,’’ work of Plato, II. 70 
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Meninx, island touched at by Marius, 
IX. 574 

Menippus (1), friend of Pericles and 
colleague in generalship, III. 44 

Menippus (2), Carian, taught Cicero 
oratory, VII. 90 

Menoeceus, son of Creon, sacrificed in 
ancient times, V. 390 

Menoetius, father of Myrto, I1. 278 

Menon (1), assistant of Pheidias, 
charges him with embezzlement and 
is rewarded, III. 90 

Menon (2), father of Theano, a 
priestess, IV. 60 

Menon (3), Greek general with Cyrus, 
spared by Artaxerxes, XI. 168 

Menon (4), Thessalian, led Greek 
cavalry when Leonnatus was de- 
feated and slain, VIII. 200; father of 
Phthia, wou high repute in Lamian 
war, IX. 346 

Mentor, friend of Eumenes, VIII. 80 

Menyllus, friend of Phocion, com- 
mands Macedonian garrison in 
Athens, VII{. 206, 212 

Mercedinus, intercalary month of 
22 days inserted by Numa every 
other year after February, 1. 366 

Mercedonius, intercalary month at 
Rome, VII. 580 

Merchants, held in honour by Greeks, 
1. 408 

Mercury, son of Maia, 1. 370 

** Meriones,’?’ name appearing on 
spears and bronze helmets in temple 
in Engyium in Sicily, Vv. 488 

Meropé, daughter of Erechtheus, 
mother of Daedalus, 1. 38 

Mesopotamia, raided by Demetrius, 
Ix. 16; filled with Greeks by Tig- 
ranes, 11.536; 570; triumphed over 
by Pompey, V. 230; many cities in 
it join Crassus, HI. 364; 368; 372; 
IX. 196 

Messala, father of Valeria, IV. 436 

Messala, M. Valerius, consul with 
Domitius, V. 256 

Messala Corvinus, M. Valerius, fought 
under Cassius at Philippi, v1. 216; 
228; fought for Octavius at Actium, 
244; reply to Augustus, 246. 

Cited : 214, 220, 226 

Messalae, trace descent to Publicola, 
I. 566 

Messana, saved from Athenians by 
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Alcibiades, IV. 58; attacked by 
Calippus, VI. 122; occupied by 
Timoleon, 308; freed of tyrant 
Hippo, 342; v. 136 

Messapians, offer help to Pyrrhus ship- 
wrecked, IX. 392; slay Archidamus 
at Manduriun, X. 8 

Messené, rebuilt by Epaminondas, VY. 
94, 4183; attacked by Demetrius, 
TX. 803 X. 102, 266; XI.112; 116f.: 
seized by Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, 
freed by Philopoemen, X. 286, 390; 
306; 388; 314 

Messenia, V. 330; ravaged by Aetol- 
ians, XI. 108 

Messenians, I. 168; 226; rose against 
Sparta after great earthquake, 
292, II. 456; restored by Thebans, 
V. 398; 100; xX. 48 

Mestrius Florus, see ‘‘ Florus, Mes- 
triis,"” 

Metageitnion, ful! moon of, nearly 
coincides with Ides of September, 
1. 538; called by Boeotians Pane- 
mus, not favourable to Greeks, 11. 
138 f.; called Carneius by Syracu- 
sans, III, 304; VII. 68 

Metagenes, of deme Xypeté, com- 
pleted sanctuary of mysteries at 
Eleusis, 111. 40 

Metapontum, in Italy, 111. 174 

Metella, wife of Sulla, had great in- 
fluence, IV. 344; 366; 3963 bears 
twins Faustus and I’austa to Sulla, 
434; approves marriage of Pompey 
to Aemilia, her daughter by Scanrus, 
V. 134s IV. 4363 VIII. 242 

Metellus, IV. 228 

Metellus, C., interpellates Sulla, Iv. 
426 

Metellus, Q., upbraids Ti. Gracchus, 
x. 176 

Metellus Celer, Q. Caecilius, see “* Celer, 
Q. Caeccilius Metellus.”’ 

Metellus Creticus, L. Caecilius, tries to 
prevent Caesar from taking money 


from public treasury, V. 276, VII. 
528 
Metellus Creticus, Q. Caecilius, 


captures pirates in Crete, Vv. 186 

Metellus Delmaticus, L. Caecilius, 
helps Marius get elected tribune, 
ordered to prison by him, IX. 468 f.; 
decorated temple of Castor and 
Pollux, v. 120. 
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Metellus Macedonicus, Q. Caecilius, 
robbed of Corinth by Mummius, 
III. 4303 1X. 464 

Metellus Nepos, Q. Caecilius, elected 
tribune with Cato, opposes Cicero, 
is opposed by Cato, VII. 138, VHT. 
280 £.; proposes Jaw giving Pompey 
supreme power, 296f.; retires to 
Asia, 304; proconsul of Spain, visits 
Caesar at Luca, VII. 494; exchanges 
words with Cicero, 146 

Metellus Numidicus, Q. Caecilius, 
uncle on mother’s side of Lucullus, 
It. 470; IV. 4463 appointed general 
for Jugurthine war, takes Marius as 
Legate, intrigued against by him, 
IX. 476f., 480, 484; feared by 
Marius and caused to lose election 
for consul, 540; through duplicity 
of Marius is banished, studies 
philosophy at Rhodes, 540 f., 582 £., 
VIII. 31253 recalled from exile, IX. 
548; quoted 546 

Metellus Pius, Q. Caecilius, son of 
Metellus Numidicus, 1X. 480; III. 
326; IV. 418; 340; V. 1323 opposes 
Sertorius in Spain with indifferent 
success, V. 156, 196, VIII. 4, 32, 46, 
50, 54, 58, 723; is pontifex maximus, 
IV. 342, VII. 456; 478; 376; 488 

Meteorites, fell at Aegospotami; dis- 
cussion of them, IV. 262 

ees seized by Cleomenes, X. 
o 

Metilius, tribune of people, opposes 
Fabius Maximus, 111. 140, 144 

Metoecia, festival instituted by 
Theseus, to be held on 10th of He- 
catombaeon, I. 52 

Meton. astrologer, foresees disaster in 
Sicilian expedition, III. 256, IV. 44; 

Meton, citizen of Tarentum, op- 
poses inviting Pyrrhus, Ix. 382 

Metrobius (1), public scribe in ** Archi- 
lochi,’’ of Cratinus, IT. 434 

Metrobius (2), actor, liked by Sulla, 
IV. 328, 438 

Metrodorus (1), of Scepsis, incurs 
Mithridates’ anger and is murdered, 
II, 538 

Metrodorns (2), dancer, in Antony's 
train, 1x. 186 

Micion (1), devastating sea-coast of 
Athens, defeated and slain by 
Ihocion, VII. 200 


Micion (2), with Euryeleides prevents 
Athenians from helping Aratus, XI. 
94 

Micipsa, king in Africa, x. 200 

Midas, 1.542; Gordium his home, VII. 
272; son of Gynaeceia according to 
Phrygians, 462; x. 380 

Mieza, place in Macedonia, VII. 240 

** Milesiaca,’’ obscene work by Aris- 
tides, 111. 418 

Milesians, some quarrel with Coans 
over golden tripod, 1. 412: fight 
with Samians for Priené, HI. 68, 
72 f.; their popular leaders deceived 
and slain by Lysander, IV. 250, 282 

Milesian wool, IV. 62 

Miletus, stormed by Alexander, VII, 
268; 1X 116 

Milo, general under Perseus, VI. 394 

Milo Papianus, T. Annius, with Scipio 
and Hypsaeus candidate for con- 
sulship, VII. 350; tribune, pro- 
seeutes Clodius for violence, VII. 
166; kills Clodius, vir. 170 

Miltas, Thessalian seer, joins Dion's 
party, VI. 46; interprets omen of 
eclipse, VI. 48 f. 

Miltiades, father of Cimon by Hege- 
sipyle, 11. 412; chief of 10 Athenian 
generals at Marathou with Aristides 
next, 10 f:, 224* 383%. of deme 
Laciadae, fined 50 talents, died in 
prison, 294, 4123 416; 426 

Milto, Phocaean, daughter of Hermo- 
timus, aecount of her, 111. 72 

Mimallones, Macedonian women de- 
voted to Orphic rites and orgies of 
Dionysus, VII. 226 

Mimnermus, addressed in verse by 
Solon, 1. 566 

Mina, made to consist of 100 drachmas 
instead of 73 by Solon, 1. 444 

Minas, corsair, served under Sextus 
Pompeius, 1X. 206 f. 

Mindarus, Spartan admiral, defeated 
off Abydos by Athenians with help 
of Alcibiades, Iv. 78; slain at 
Cyziecus, 82 

Minerva, statue of, dedicated in the 
Capitol by Cicero, VIT. 162 

Minoa, island seized by Nieias, Il. 
228, 430 

Minoa, place in Sicily, V1. 54 

Minos, king of Crete, invaded Attica 
on account of murder of Androgeos, 
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I. 28, 30; was king and lawgiver, 
had Rhadamanthus, as judge under 
him, 32; 363; 38; 320; 1. 372 

Minotaur, part bull and part man, said 
to have destroyed youths and 
maidens sent as tribute, 1.28; slain 
by Theseus, 36 

Mint, managed by Lucullus, II. 474 

Minturnae, Italian city, IX. 564; 568; 
its magistrates finally send Marius 
on his way, 572 

Minucius, C., supports Brutus and 
advises not to give the exiled 
Tarquins their property, I. 508 

Minucius, M., one of the first 2 
quaestors appointed, I. 534 

Minucius Rufus, M., made Master of 
Horse by Fabius Maximus, II. 126; 
132; in Fabius’ absence wins suc- 
cess over Hannibal, is given equal 
authority, is defeated by Hannibal, 
rescued by Fabius, 142 f., 202, 204; 
appointed dictator, then deposed on 
account of bad omen, V. 446; 
quoted, III. 154 

Minucius Thermus, supports Cato his 
colleague against Metellus Nepos, 
VIII. 298 f£. 

Miracles, discussion of, II. 108 f., Iv. 
210 f. 

Misenum, mole of, scene of meeting 
between Octavius, Antony, anil 
Sextus Pompeius, IX. 206; is a 
promontory, 554, x. 240 

Mistletoe, used for making bird-lime, 
Iv, 124 

Mithras, rites of, celebrated at 
Olympia by pirates, V. 174; XI. 
134 

Mithridates (1), young Persian, wounds 
Cyrus at Cunaxa, XI.150; rewarded 
by Artaxerxes, 158; executed by 
him, 160 f. 

Mithridates (2), son of Ariobarzanes, 
sone line of Pontic kings, Ix. 

Mithridates (3), had son Pharnaces, 
VII. 560; interviewed by Marius, 
IX. 550; had 150,000 Romans 
butchered in one dav, IV. 494; war 
with, IX. 554 f.; to be checked by 
Sulla, IV. 334, 342; his early succes- 
ses and only slight reverses, 358 f.: 
ravages Boeotia, IX. 578; his general 
Archelatis defeated at Chaeroneia, 
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IV. 382f.; again ravages Greece 
390; his terms of agreement with 
Sulla, 398, 400, 402; 454; virt. 10, 
IX. 590 f., X. 384; besieged by 
Fimbria, let escape by Lucullus, II. 
478, 480, 482, 488; in 2nd war with 
reorganized army invades Bithynia, 
Il. 490; makes alliance with Ser- 
torius and receives army from Spain, 
494, VIII. 62; besieges Cyzicus by 
land and sea, II. 496; suffers de- 
feats at rivers Rhyndacus and 
Granicus at hands of Lucullus, 504; 
flees to Heracleia, 508; is father-in- 
law of Tigranes, 512; defeats 
Romans at Cabira, 514; is defeated 
and flees, 520 f.; escapes to Tig- 
ranes in Armenia, 526; demanded 
of Tigranes by Clodius, 536; 538; 
IV. 4123; 11.544; 552; with Tigranes 
begins to assemble fresh forces, 566 ; 
defeats Fabius and Triarius, 584, 
V. 216; defeated by Pompey near 
the Euphrates, 198; 204; among 
peoples of Bosporus, pursued by 
Pompey, 206, 210; documents of 
his found in fortress of Caenum and 
read by Pompey, 212; ends life, 
222, 11.618; quoted, VIII. 64 

Mithridates (4), cousin of Monaeses, 
warns Antony, IX. 244; 248 

Mithridates (5), king of Commagené 
fights under Antony, IX. 276 

Mithridates (6), of Pontus, ridicules 
Galba to Nymphidius Sabinus, XI. 
232; executed by Galba, 236 

Mithrobarzanes, general of Tigranes, 
defeated and slain by Lucullus, 11, 
550 

Mithropaustes, the Persian king’s 
cousin, rebukes Demaratus the 
Spartan, I1. 80 

Mitylené, ruled by tyrant Pittacus, 1. 
438; exiled Diophanes, x. 160; 
revolts and is subdued by Lucullus, 
Il. 482; freed by Pompey for sake 
of Theophanes, V. 224; 308; 310 

Mnasitheus, helps Aratus drive 
Nicocles from Corinth, x1. 16 

** Mnemon,’’ cognomen or epithet, Ix, 
464 

Mnesiphilus, Phrearrhian, teacher of 
Themistocles, precursor of sophists, 
1106 

Mnesiptolema, daughter of Themis- 
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tocles, made priestess of Dindy- 
mené, 11. 82; married Archeptolis 
her half-brother, 88 

Mnestra, woed by Cimon, IT. 416 

Moeroclcs, Athenian orator, VII. 32; 
his surrender demanded by Alex- 
ander, 56 

Molon, father of Apollonius the 
rhetorician, VIY. 90, 446 

Molossians, had king Aidoneus, I. 72; 
had king Admetus, It. 64; had 
Pyrrhus as Ist king after the flood, 
Ix. 346; expel Aeacides and bring 
to power sons of Neoptolemus, 348; 
drive out Pyrrhus and put Neopto- 
lemus on throne, 354 

Molossus, succeeds Phocion in com- 
mand, is captured by the enemy, 
Vill. 174 

Molpadia, said to have slain Antiopé 
or Hippolyta, 1. 62 

Molus, river at foot of Thurium, Iv. 
382; 390 

Monaeses, Parthian, fled to Antony, 
sent back to Phraates by him, Ix. 
220, 244 

Moneta, temple of, built on site of 
Tatius’ house, I. 152; built on site 
e ome Capitolinus’ house, I, 

Money-lenders at Rome, their op- 
pression, 1V. 126; greatly afflicted 
Bithynia, driven out by Lucullus, 
11, 492; plunder Asia, 532 

Monimé, Milesian, wife of Mithridates, 
forced by him to commit suicide, 
1%. 524; her correspondence with 
Mithridates, Vv. 212 

Month, naming and numbcring of its 
days by Solon, 1. 474; Sabines 
adopted their months from Romans, 
154; Numa’s arrangements of 
months, 366 

Moon, eclipse of, IIT. 288; shortly 
before battle of Arbela, VII. 316; 
before Pydna, VI. 398 

**Moon,’? surname of Cleopatra, 
daughter of Antony and Cleopatra, 
1x. 218 

Mora, military unit of Spartans, its 
strength, Vv. 380 

Moschian Mts., on border of Iberians, 
v. 204 

Mothakes, Helots raised with Spartans 
x. 64 


Mother of the Gods, had shrine at 
Pessinus, IX. 508; 550 

Mothers, goddesses of city of Engyium 
in Sicily Vv. 488 f. 

Mothoné, seaport above Malea, XI. 
26 


Mt. Lycaeun, see ** Lycaeum, Mt.”’ 

Mounychion, see ‘* Munychion.”’ 

Mourning at Rome, periods of, regu- 
lated by Numa, I. 346, Iv. 216 

Mucia, divorced by Pompey, V. 226 

Mnucianus, commander in_ Syria, 
friendly to Otho, x1. 284 

Mucius (1), client of Ti. Gracchus, 
elected tribune in place of M. 
Antonius, x. 174, 186 

Mucius (2), jurist, eaten of worms, IV. 
440 

Mucius (3), father-in-law of younger 
Marius, IX. 560 

Mucius Scaevola, C., his experiences 
with Porsena, I. 546 f.; quoted, 548 

Mucius Scaevola, P., jurist, helped Ti. 
Gracchus draw up his agrarian law, 
x 102 f; 

Muclus Scaevola, Q., statesman and 
leader of senate, helped Cicero 
to acquaintance with law, VII. 86 

Mummius, Crassus’ legate, defeated 
by Spartacus, lr. 342 

Mummius, C.,sent by Sulla to seize 
city-gate and walls on Esquiline hill, 
Iv. 354 

Mummius, L., took Corinth, had no 
cognomen, got surname Achaicus, 
11. 430, rx. 464; x. 316 

Munatius (1), defended by Cicero, 
shows ingratitude, vir. 144 

Munatius (2), friend of Cato the 
Younger YVIIl. 254; 300; brings 
Pompey’s proposal of marriage 
alliance to Cato, 306, 308; greatly 
angered by Cato’s lack of trust in 
him, published treatise on Cato, 
322 f.; in Bruttium receives under 
his protection Cato’s younger son, 
360; cited, 292, 324 f. 

Munatius Plancus, L., spoke in favour 
of amnesty after murder of Caesar, 
VI.166; joins Antony, IxX.176; flees 
UE aaa! tells of Antony’s will, 
26 

Munatius Plancus Bursa, T., convicted 
in spite of Pompey’s support, V. 262, 
VIII., 352 
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Munda, battle of; sons of Pompey 
defeated, VII. 572 

Mundus, trench about Comitium, I. 
118 

Munychia, in Athens, criticized by 
Fpimenides of Phaestus, I. 434; 
entered by Macedonian garrison, 
VII. 70; garrisoned by Cassander, 
Ix. 18, 20; captured and _ dis- 
mantled by Demetrius, ee Sage. 
78; 1V. 372 

Munychion, Athenian month, I. 36; 
IV. 272: VIII. 230; changed to 
Demetrion in honour of Demetrius, 
X28 

Munychus, son of Demophoén and 
Laodicé, legend of, 1. 78 

Murcus, slew Piso, XI. 266 

Murena, L. Licinius (1), serves under 
Sulla in Greece, Iv. 380; given left 
ae by Sulla at Chaeroneia, 384, 

8 

Murena, L. Licinius (2), left by Lucul- 
lus in charge of siege of Amisus, II. 
5143; gives freedom to Tyrannio the 
grammarian, 530; 552; left in 
charge of siege of Tigranocerta, 556; 
elected consul with Silanus, VII. 116; 
brought to trial by Cato, defended 
by Cicero and Hortensius, 170, 212, 
VHI. 284, 286; supports Cato, 302, 

Musaeus, Fragment 21 (Kinkel, Ep. 
Graecs Frag.,° p.. 229), cited, IX. 
564 

Muses, Spartan king would sacrifice to 
them before battle, I. 272; credited 
with oracular teaching of Numa, 
332; with Egeria give Numa ac- 
count of bronze buckler fallen from 
heaven, 350 

Museum, at Athens, battle with 
Amazons near it, I. 60; garrisoned 
by Demetrius, IX. 84; one near 
Thurium, IV. 382 

Music, flute-playing held ignoble by 
Alcibiades, while lyre became a 
gentleman, IV. 6 

*‘Muthos,’’ nickname of Demetrius, 
IX. 64 

Mutina, in Gaul, where Pompey be- 
sieged Brutus, father of the con- 
spirator, V. 154; where the con- 
suls Hirtins and Pansa defeated 
Antony but were themselves slain, 
Ix. 174 
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Mutiny of Lucullus’ troops, 11. 570, 
576 f., 584 

Mycalé, ‘where Greeks under Xanthip- 
pus defeated Persians, I. 138, III, 
6, VI. 420 

Mycenae, VIII. 243; XI. 66 

Mygdonia, described; invaded by 
Tmcullus, 11. 578 

Mylae, town in Sicily, V1. 350 

Mylasa, city in Asia, its revenue 
offered Phocion by Alexander, VIII. 
186 

Myron (1), of Phlva, prosecuted family 
of Megacles, I. 432 

Myron (2), general under Mithridates, 
defeated by Adrian, II. 520 

Myronides, with Cimon and Xanthip- 
pus an envey to Sparta, Il. 244; 
general with Aristides and Leocrates 
al Plataea, 274; 111.52; 198; char- 
acter in ‘* Demes ’’ of Eupolis, 70 

Myrtilus (1), mentions Spartan youth 
who closely resembled Hector, XI. 
8 


Myrtilus (2), cup-bearer of Pyrrhus 
informs him of plot against his life, 
IX. 356 

Myrtle, Aphrodite’s plant, v. 496 

Myrto (1), daughter of Menoetius and 
sister of Patroclus, had daughter 
Eucleia by Heracles, If. 278 

Myrto (2), granddaughter of Aristides, 
false story about her, II. 296 

Mysia, X1. 284 

Mystae, initiates in mysteries of 
Hleusis, IV. 48, 60, VIII. 208 

Mysteries, Eleusinian, at Athens, when 
held, 11. 140, VIii. 158, 206; out- 
rage upon, charged against Alcibi- 
ades, Iv. 48, 52, 60, VII. 316; Deme- 
trius initiated ; the grades and 
times, IX. 60: celebrated by 
Voconius, 11. 508° 

Myus, city in Asia, given Themistocles 
by Persian king to supply meat, II. 
80 


Nabataeans, V. 292 

Nabis, successor of Machanidas as 
tyrant of Sparta, seized Messené, 
frightened away by Philopoemen, 
X. 286, 310, 390:-at ‘war «vith 
Achaeans and Romans, defeats 
Philopoemen in naval battle, 292; 
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routed by Philopoemen, 294; at- 
tacked by Flamininus who soon 
made peace with him, 358 ; treacher- 
ously slain by Aetolians, 296 

Nakedness, Roman ts. Greek custom, 
II. 362 

Names, Roman, of persons, discussed, 
Ix. 464 

Naphtha, its properties shown to 
Alexander; theory as to its origin, 
VII. 328 

Naples, Vv. 264, VII. 100 

Narbo, city of Gaul, x1. 226 

Narbonensis, Gallia, VIII. 32 

Narnia, colonists sent to it, X. 324 

‘* Narrow,’ name of a place, VI. 208 

Narthacium, mountain near Pharsalus. 
v. 44 

Nasica, P. Cornelius Scipio, very large 
holder of public land, bitter hater 
of Ti. Gracchus xX. 174; leads mob 
against Ti. Gracchus, who with more 
than 300 others was slain, 190; 
interrogates Blossius, 192; hated 
by people; though pontifex maxi- 
mus, fled from Italy and committed 
suicide, 194 

Natural philosophy, its advantages, 
T1I. 14 

Naucrates, persuades lLycians to 
revolt from Brutus, VI. 192 

Naupactus, besieged by M.’ Acilius, X. 
364 

Nauplia, Pyrrhus pitches his camp 
near it, IX. 450 

Nausicrates, rhetorician, cited, II. 466 

Nausitholis, given as pilot to Theseus, 
I. 34 

Naxians, their account of Ariadne and 
Theseus, I. 42 

Naxos, II.68; sea-fight off Naxos, won 
by Athenians, 138, VIII. 1565; III. 54; 
218; 266 

Nealces, friend of Aratus, tries to save 
picture of Aristratus, XI. 28 

Neander, one of 3 young men who 
fled with the infant Pyrrhus, IX. 
348 

Neanthes, of Cyzicus, cited, 11. 2, 80 

Neapolis (1), ¥. 458; Lucullus had 
palaces there, II. 598, 612 

Neapolis (2), in territory of Agrigen- 
tum, VI. 102 

Neapolis (3), a part of Syracuse, V. 484 

Neapolitans, V. 264 


Nearchus (1), banished by Philip, 
honoured afterwards by Alexander, 
Vil. 250; made admiral of fleet by 
Alexander, 410; meets Alexander 
at Gedrosia, 414; after sailing 
through ocean into Euphrates, joins 
Alexander, 426; 432; 434 

Nearchus (2), Cretan, pleads with 
Antigonus for life of Eumenes, VIII, 
134 

Nearchus (3), Pythagorean, lodged 
Cato the Elder, II. 318 

Nectanabis, cousin of Tachos, 
revolts from him and is made king 
by the Egyptians, Is joined by 
Agesilatis, V. 104 f.; having ousted 
Tachos, is himself opposed by a 
rival from Mendes, 106; distrusts 
Agesilatis, retires into fortified city, 
routs opponents with help of Age- 
silatis, dismisses him with gifts, 
108 f. 

Neleus, of Scepsis, to whom Theo- 
ee bequeathed his books, Iv. 
406 


Nemea, where Athenians under 
Pericles defeated Sicyonians, III. 
60; painted by Aristophon with 
Alcibiades in her arms, IV. 42 ; XI.14 

Nemean games, see ‘‘ Games Nemean.” 

‘* Nemesis,’ play of Cratinus, III. 8 

Neochorus, of Wlaliartus, slew Ly- 
sander, IV. 316 

Neocles (1), father of Themistocles, 
Il. 2, 6, 214 

Neocles (2), son of Themistocles, 11. 88 

Neon (1), commander of Corinthians 
in acropolis of Syracuse, captures 
the Achradina, VI. 304 

Neon (2), Boeotlan, remains with 
Porsena in his flight, VI. 416 

Neoptolemus (1), son of Achilles. after 
time of Deucalion took possession of 
country of Molossians and left line 
Ix, 346; ancestor of Alexander on 
his mother‘s side, VII. 224 

Neoptolemus (2), brother of Arybas 
and uncle of Aeacides, Ix. 348 

Neoptolemus (3), made king of 
Molossians in place of Pyrrhus, IX. 
354; shares kingdom with Pyrrhus 
who finally slays him, 356 f. 

Neoptolemus (4), commander of 
Alexander’s Shield-bearers, VIII. 
78; 88; bid by Perdiccas to take 
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orders from EHumenes, plans 
treachery, is defeated by Humenes, 
flees to Craterus and Antipater, 90; 
defeated and slain by Eumenes iu 
personal combat, 92 f. 

Neoptolemus (5), satrap of Mithri- 
dates, IX. 556; defeated off Tenedos 
by Lucullus, I1. 482 

Nepos, see ‘‘ Metellus Nepos.”’ 

Nepos, Cornclius, see ‘* Cornelius 
Nepos.”’ 

“Nero,’’ title given Otho by the 
people, XI. 278 f. 

Nero Germanicus, son of Agrippina 
and Ahenobarbus, adopted by 
Claudius, became emperor, killed 
his mother, 5th in descent from 
Antony, [X. 332, XI. 206; ruined by 
Nymphidius Sabinus and Tigellinus, 
210, 240; his relations with Otho 
and Poppaea, 246 f.; gave gifts to 
theatrical people, 238; executed 
Crassus and  Scribonia, Piso’s 
parents, 254; proclaimed Greeks 
free at Isthmian games at Corinth, 
x. 358; sent Galba out as governor 
of Spain, Junius Vindex, general 
in Gaul, revolts, 212; denounced by 
Galba, 214; alarmed on learning of 
Galba’s revolt, sells his property, 
ae announced as dead by Icelus, 

Nervii, defeated by Caesar, VII. 492 

Nestor, of Homer, V. 384 

News, quick transmission of, IV. 124, 
VI. 418, 438 

Nicaea, Bithynian city, history of, by 
Menecrates, I. 58 

Niceaa, widow of Alexander, tyrant of 
Corinth, married to Demetrius, 
loses Acrocorinthus, XI. 36 f. 

Nicagoras (1), of Troezen, introduces 
bill to support Athenian families 
fleeing from Persians before battle 
of Salamis, II. 30 

Nicagoras (2), Messenian, secret enemy 
of Cleomenes, arouses Ptolemy’s 
suspicion and hate of him, x. 128 

Nicanor (1), sent by Cassander to 
replace Menyllus in command of 
garrison at Athens, induced by 
Phocian to be mild to Athenians, 
VIII. 216; escapes from Athens and 
plans hostilities, 218 

Nicanor (2), sent by Antigonus to 
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ae Eumenes as a prisoner, VIII. 

Nicarchus,  great-grandfather of 
Plutarch, IX. 294 

Nicator, title of tyrants, II. 228 

Niceratus (1), father of Nicias, M11. 212, 
220, Iv. 28 

Niceratus (2), poet of Heracleia, given 
crown over Antimachus of Colo- 
phon, IV. 282 

Nicias (1), son of Niceratus, becomes 
a leader after death of Pericles, 111, 
212; sought by expenditure of 
money to win favour, 214f.; very 
pious and superstitious, had large 
interests in silver mines of Laurium, 
218; timid and retiring, 220 f.; 
helped by his dependent Hiero, 224: 
as general made safety his chicf 
aim, and so was successful for most 
part, 226; some of his minor sue- 
cesses, 228; discredited by Cleon’s 
success on Sphacteria, 234; brought 
about the ‘“‘ Peace of Nicias’”’; its 
terms, 240, IV. 32; fails on embassy 
to Sparta, I1I. 244; arranges with 
Alcibiades his rival to have Hyper- 
bolus banished, 248 

Opposes expedition to Sicily, 

250; after being elected Ist of 3 
generals for Sicily still vainly op- 
poses the expedition, 252, 430; 
after recall of Alcibiades from 
expedition discourages troops by 
inaction, 258; at end of summer 
sails against Syracuse and wins a 
success, 262 f.; winters at Naxos, 
266; in spring seized Epipolae, de- 
feated Syracusans, and nearly 
circumvallated the city, 268 f.; on 
death of Lamachus is sole general 
and in great hopes, 270; disregards 
approach of Glyippus, 272; is de- 
feated by Glyippus, who ran a cross 
wall to intersect the besiegers’ wall 
of enclosure, 276; repulses Gylippus 
on the water, but loses Plemmyrium, 
278; is reinforced by Demosthenes, 
who is defeated and urges return, 
280f.: is about to change base 
when halted by eclipse of moon, 
288f.; is defeated on the water, 
292; is defeated on the water again 
so that he cannot retire by sea, 
294 f.; delays retiring by land until 
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Syracusans block all the routes, 
296 f.; conducts retreat for 8 
successive days until Demosthenes 
and his detachment is captured, 
300; is captured at river Asinarus 
and most of his men are slain, 302; 
suffers death, 306, 310 
See also i111. 430, Iv. 28, 30, 46, 52 
Quoted : IIT. 302 

Nicias (2), friend of Agesilatis, V. 36 

Nicias (3), steward of Ptolemy’s 
household, has freedom given him 
by senate, VIII. 330 

Nicias (4), of Engyium, induced 
Marcellus to spare his city, V. 490 

Nicocles (1), Athenian, VIII. 182; con- 
demned to death with Phocion, 228, 
230 

Nicocles (2), became tyrant of Sicyon, 
nearly lost city to Aetolians, XI. 8; 
his spies deceived by Aratus, 12; 
escapes from Sicyon, 20, X. 256 

Nicocreon, king of Salamis, com- 
petes as choregus against Pasicrates 
of Soli, ViI. 308 

Nicodemus (1), lame and blind man, 
V. 348 

Nicodemus (2), Messenian, supported 
ray Cassander now Demetrius, VII, 

2 

Nicogenes, wealthiest man in Aeolia, 
knew and sheltered Themistocles, 
11. 70, 76 

Nicolaiis, philosopher, cited, VI. 240 

Nicomaché, daughter of Themistocles, 
given in marriage by her brother to 
Phrasicles, 11. 88 

Nicomachus (1), brother of Cebalinus, 
reveals plot of Limnus to Alexander, 
VII. 364 

Nicomachus (2), his 
characterized, VI. 346 

Nicomachus (3), of Carrhae, urges P. 
Crassus to escape to Ichnae, III. 394 

Nicomedeia, city in Bithynia, 11. 508 

Nicomedes (1), son-in-law of Themi- 
stocles, II. 88 

Nicomedes (2), to receive Bithyvnia 
again from Mithridates, IV. 398; 
reconciled to Mithridates by Sulla, 
404; visited by Caesar, VII. 444 

Nicon (1), servant of Craterus, ar- 
rested by Peucestas, Vil. 348 

Nicon (2), an elephant, 1X. 456 

Nicon (3), an ass, IX. 284 


paintings 


Niconides, Thessalian, made wonder- 
ful siege-engines, II. 500 

Nicopolis, city on Actium, Ix. 278 

Nicopolis, wealthy woman, made Sulla 
her heir, IV. 328 

‘* Nicostraté,’” other name of Car 
menta, wife of Evander, I. 156 

** Niger,’’ Roman surname, IV. 142 

Niger, friend of Antony, brings mes- 
sage from Octavia to him, IX. 
256 

Nigidius, P., advises Cicero to put 
conspirators to death, VII. 130 

Niphates, VII. 316 

Nisaea, taken by Megara from Athens, 
1.4323 111. 228; sea-port of Megara, 
enclosed by wall and connected 
by walls with Megara, VIII. 178 

Nisaean horse, IX. 374 

Nisaeus, driven from Syracuse by 
Dionysius the Younger, VI. 262 

Nisibis, city in Mygdonia, called 
Antioch by Greeks, taken by Lucul- 
lus, 11. 578, 592 

Nola, v. 458; battle of, Marcellus de- 
feats Hannibal, 462; defeats him 
again, 464; IV. 350 

Nonacris, cliff there had poisonous 
water, VII. 436 

Nones Capratine, day on which 
Romulus disappeared; reason for 
name, I. 182, 186, 308, 11. 178 

Nonius (1), rival candidate for tribune 
ship, slain by Saturninus, IX. 542 

Nonius (2), nephew of Sulla, 1v. 356 

Nonnius, in Pompey’s camp, VII. 

180 

Nora, stronghold on confines of 
Lycaonia and Cappadocia, VIII. 108 

Norbanus, encamped at Narrows near 
Symbolum, nearly captured with 
his army by Brutus and Cassius, VI. 
208 

Norbanus, C., consul, with Marius the 
Younger defeated by Sulla and shut 
up in Capua, IV. 410f., VIII. 14 

Noricum, traversed by Cimbri, Ix. 
502 

‘* Nous,”’ term applied to Anaxagoras 
of Clazomenae, III. 10 

‘* Novi homines,’’? what they were, II. 
302 

Novum Comum, colony established 
by Caesar in Gaul, VII. 512 

Numa Pompilius, when he lived; said 
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to have been friend of Pythagoras, 
1. 306; of Sabine descent, 3083 
nominated king by the Romans, 
312; came from Cures, was son of 
Pompon, 314; married Tatia, was 
fond of country life, 316; in 40th 
vear invited to become king, 320; 
declines, 322; accepts and goes to 
Rome, 326; disbands the body of 
300 called ‘* Celeres,’? appoints 
Flamen Quirinalis, 328; proceeds 
to make the city more gentle and 
just, 330; claimed the nymph 
Egeria loved him, 316, 332; possibly 
influenced by Pythagoras, 334; 
instituted the Pontifices, 336; 
credited with consecration of the 
Vestal virgins, 160, 338, II. 1423 
their number, duties, privileges, 
the punishment for unchastity, 
340 f.; said to have built temple 
of Vesta, 3144; fixed 10 months as 
longest period for mourning, 346, 
IV. 216; established the Salii, the 
Fetiales, and many other orders of 
priests, 1. 346; reason for establish- 
ing Salii, 350. Built the Regia and 
had another house on the Quirinal, 
354; gave many precepts resembl- 
ing those of Pythagoreans, 356; 
story of his conversation with 
Jupiter, 358; first to build temples 
to Faith and Terminus, 362; 
divided people into groups accord- 
ing to trades or arts, 364; amended 
law permitting fathers to sel] sons, 
adjusted calendar, 366, VII. 580; 
built temple of Janus, 372; varying 
accounts of his marriages and off- 
spring, 376: succeeded by Hosti- 
lius; his obsequies, 146, 378; 
quoted, 322 
See also 1. 154, IV. 178, V. 454, V1. 

358, VIII. 152 

Numantia, defeats Mancinus, makes 
truce owing to Ti. Gracchus, X. 154, 
246; taken and destroyed by Scipio 
Africanus Minor, Il. 596, VI. 414, 
x. 468, 494, x. 158, 174 

pers (1), friend of Marius, Ix. 
56 


Numerius (2), friend of Pompey, V. 
280 


Numidia, king of, captured by Scipio 
Africanus, 111.194; Bocchus king of, 
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Iv. 328; Hiempsal king of, Ix. 574; 
subdued by Pompey, V. 144 

Numidians, used by Carthaginians in 
their armies, VI. 830; in army of 
Hannibal, 113.152; V. 464; 520; rout 
Caesar‘s cavalry, VII. 564 

Numistro, city in Lucania, V. 502 

Numitor, chose kingdom in prefer- 
ence to gold and silver, but was 
dispossessed by his brother Amulius ; 
had daughter Ilia, or Rhea, or Silvia, 
1. 96; his experience with Romulus 
and Remus, his daughter’s children, 
102 f.; died in Alba, 172 

Nundinae, market-day coming every 
9 days, IV. 162 

Nurses, Spartan, I. 254, Iv. 2 

Nussa (Nursia) Sabine city, home 
town of Sertorius, VIII. 4 

Nymphaeum (1), sacred precinct near 
Apollonia; story of satyr caught 
there, Iv. 408 

Nymphaeum (2), sacred precinct fre- 
quented by Aristotle, VII. 240 

Nymphidia, daughter of Callistus and 
mother of Nymphidius Sabinus, 
XI, 224 

Nymphidius Sabinus, prefect of court 

guard with Tigellinus; by offer of 

bribe gets soldiers to proclaim Galba 

emperor, XI. 208f.; orders Tigel- 

linus to give up his command and 

aspires to imperial position, 220 f.; 

says he is son of C. Caesar who 

succeeded Tiberius; believed to be 

son of Martianus a gladiator, XI. 

222 f.3 tries to be made emperor 

and is slain, 230f.; his adherents 

went over to Galba, 258 

Nympholepti,’’ term applied to 

natives of Cithaeron with oracular 

power, II. 246 

Nymphs, Sphragitic, had cave on peak 
of Cithaeron, II. 246, 272 

Nypsius, Neapolitan, puts into 
Syracuse with food and money for 
beleaguered garrison of Dionysius, 
is defeated by Syracusans, then by 
surprise attack takes city, is de- 
feated bv Dion, VI. 86 f. 

Nysa, citadel in India, attacked by 
Alexander, VII. 390 

Nysaeus, see ‘* Nisaeus.”’ 

Nyssa, sister of Mithridates, captured 
by Lucullus, 11. 524 
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Oa, Attic deme, III. 26 

** Oarses,’? name of Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon at first according to Deinon, 
XI. 128 

Oath, Athenian, what it is, Iv. 38 

Oath, the great, how taken, VI. 118 

Obai, subdivisions of Spartan people 
made by Lycurgus, I. 220 

Obolus, its original meaning, IV. 278 

Ocean, nothern, IX. 488 

Ochus, youngest son of Artaxerxes, 
rival of Dareius for throne, x1. 188; 
removes his two remaining rivals 
Ariaspes and Arsames, 200, 202; 
did not once come into Persia to 
avoid giving money to women, VII. 
416 

Octavia, sister of Octavius Caesar, 
daughter of Ancharia, married first 
to Q. Marcellus, on his death to 
Antony, Ix. 206; mother of Mar- 
cellus by O. Marcellus, dedicated 
library in honour of her son, ¥. 522; 
1X.210; bore 2 daughters to Antony, 
reconciles Octavius and Antony, 
214; gets 20 vessels for her brother, 
1000 troops for her husband, 216; 
on way to Antony, is stopped at 
Athens by letters from him, 256; 
returns from Athens, lives in her 
husband’s house, 260; ejected from 
Antony’s house in Rome, takes all 
his children with her except eldest 
son by Fulvia, 266 f.; reared 6 of 
Antony’s children with her own, 
330; her daughters and wliom they 
married, 332; had book addressed 
to her by Athenodorus, I. 548 

Octavius (1), governor of Cilicia, dies, 
11. 486 

Octavius (2), legate of Crassus, III 
402, 408, 412; attempting to rescue 
Orassus, is slain, 414 

Octavius (3), reputed to be of African 
descent, VII. 146 

Octavius, C. (1), father of young 
Oaesar, VII. 196 

Octavius, O. (2), falsely claimed to 
have been one of Caesar’s murderers, 
executed by Antony and young 
Oaesar, VII. 600 

Octavius, Gn. (1), admiral under 
Aemilius Paulus, anchors off Samo- 
thrace to prevent escape of Perseus, 
VI. 422 


Octavius Gn. (2), consul, defeats his 
colleague Cinna in the forum, and 
puts Cornelius Merula in his place, 
VIII. LO, 1x. 578 £.; remains in Rome 
on approach of Marius and is slain, 
582, 1V. 364; IX. 592 

Octavius, L., sent by Pompey to 
Crete to succ.ed Metellus in fighting 
pirates, Vv. 188 

Octavius, M. (1), tribune of people, 
opposes Ti., Gracchus’ agrarian law, 
X. 166 f.; ejected from office on 
proposal of Ti. Gracchus, 170; 
206 

Octavius, M. (2), with 2 legions en- 
camped near Utica, asks Cato which 
of them is to command in province, 
VIII. 394; with M. Insteius com- 
manded centre for Antony at 
Actium, IX. 284 

Octavius Cacsar, see 
Caesar.”’ 

October, called Domitianus by Domi- 
tian for short time, I. 370 

Odeum, built by Pericles, III. 42 

Odysseus, father of Romanus by 
Oircé, 1. 92; consulted shades of 
dead, (X. 490; II. 326; v.12 

** Odyssey,’’ see ‘*‘ Homer.” 

Oedipus, fountain of, Iv. 390 

Oenanthé, had great influence in 
government under Ptolemy IvV., x. 
124 

Oenarus, priest of Dionysus, lived with 
Ariadne, I. 40 

Oencid, Attic tribe, II. 458 

Oeniadae, III. 60; their city de- 
stroyed by Aetolians, VII! 366 

Oenopion, son of Theseus by Ariadne 
according to Ion of Chios, I. 40 

Oenus, at first called Cnacion, river 
at Sparta, I. 222 

Oetaeans, III. 56 

Ofella, Lucretius, see 
Ofella.”’ 

Oil, its action, II]. 392; spring of, 
discovered, VII. 388 

Olbianians, VIII. 24 

Olbius, paeclagogue of children of 
Nicogenes, 17. 70 

Oligarchy, II. 54, 266 f. 

** Oligoi,”? conservative 
Athens, III. 32 

Oligyrtus, its garrison expelled from 
Phlius by Cleomenes, xX. 110 


* Augustus 


* Tucretius 


party at 
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“Olive,” name of spring whcre 
Apollo was born, V. 378 

Olizon, opposite Artemisium, II. 22 

Olocrus, mountain near Pydna, VI. 
408 

Olorus (1), Thracian king, father of 
Hegesipyle, 11. 412 

Qlorus (2), father of Thucydides the 
historian, descended from preceding 
II. 412 

Olthacus, Dandarian prince, under- 
takes to assassinate Lucullus, but 
fails, 11. 518 

Olympia, I. 14; 68; 316; its sacred 
treasures used by Sulla, Iv. 362; 
vi. 20 

Olympiad, 176th, 11. 484 

- Olympian,” surname of Pericles; 
how acquired, 111. 22, 112 

Olympias, sister of Ary mbas, married 
Philip of Macedon, VII. 226 ; de- 
voted Bacchanté, kept great tame 
serpents, 228; spurred Alexander 
on to quarrel with his father, estab- 
lished by berson Alexanderin Epirus, 
246; blamed for urging Pausanias to 
slay Philip, 250; 296; 340; rebels 
against Antipater and takes Epirus 
to rule, 414; put many to death, 
believed Iolas to have poisoned 
Alexander, 436; drugged Arrhi- 
daeus and ruined his mind, 438; 
invited Eumenes to come and take 
charge of Alexander’s little son, 
VU. 116; 1X. 50 

Olympic games, instituted by 
Heracles in honour of Zeus, I. 56; 
Athenian victor got 500 drachmas 
by Solon’s regulation, 466, II. 296. 
See also ‘* Games.” 

Olympic truce, said to have becn 
established by Lycurgus§ and 
Iphitus, 1. 204, 276 f. 

Olympieium, in Athens, unfinlshed, I. 
496; near Syracuse, III. 266 

Olympiodorus, with 300 Athenians 
sent to aid of Megarians at Plataea, 
II. 254 

Olympus, Cleopatra’s physician, 
published history of her last days, 
IX. 320 

Olympus, town where pirates offered 
sacrifice, V. 174 

Olympus, mountain, VI. 
height, 394 
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386; its 


Olynthus, VII. 20 

Omens: II. 34, 40, 44, 106, 108, 124, 
172, 174, 462, 496, 502, 548, 560, 
590, Ill. 14, 100, 122, 124, 208, 218, 
244, 256, 288, 294, 336, 362, 366, 
372, 382, Iv. 46, 98, 174, 210, 260, 
280, 340, 346, 358, 372, 410, V. 68, 
78, 194, 294, 442, 464, 512, 516, VI. 
50, 62, 82, 150, 156, 178, 208, 210, 
234, 278, 322, 380, 398 f., 418, VII. 
130, 164, 226, 230, 260, 270, 296, 
300, 386, 426, 546, 554, 588, 604, 
VII. 208, IX. 28, 70, 210, 274, 284, 
308, 362, 450, 506, 564, 570, X. 26, 
144, 184, 220, 340, XI. 100, 256, 
284 f, 

Omisus, commended by Artaxerres 
II., XI.134 

Omphalé, house of, had Hercules as 
slave, 1.14; 111.70; 1X. 336 

Onatius Aurelius, see ‘* Aurelius, C." 

Oneian hills, x. 92 

Onesicritus, philosopher of school of 
Diogenes the Cynic; his experiences 
with gymnocophists, VIS. 408; 
appointed chief pilot of fleet by 
Alexander, 410 

Cited : 242, 260, 356, 394, 398 

Onomarchus (1), one of party that 
seized Delphi and _ plundered 
sanctuary, VI. 334 

Onomarchus (2), keeper of Eumenes 
for Antigonus, VIII. 134 

Onomastus, freedman of Otho, XI. 258 

Ophelas, ruler of Cyrené, first husband 
of Eurydicé, 1X. 32 

Opheltas, with his subjects conducted 
from Thessaly to Boeotia by Peri- 
politas, 11. 404 

‘*Opima,’? why term was applied to 
** spoiia,’’ 1. 138 

Opimius, L., failed to get elected con- 
sul when Fannius was supported 
by ©. Gracchus, X. 222; elected 
consul, 226; given full power to act 
against C. Gracchus, 228; refuses 
C. Gracchus’ terms of peace, 232; 
attacks party of Fulvius, 234; first 
consul to exercise power of dictator, 
convicted of fraud and spent his 
last days in infamy, 238 

Oplax, Frentanian, slain by Pyrrhus, 
IX. 398 

Oppius, C., friend of Caesar, cited, V. 
138; VII. 484 
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* Optio,’’ latin for scout, XI. 258 

Opuntians, surrender voluntarily to 
Flamininus, X. 334 

Oracles, anonymous: IV. 294, 304, 

| ae V. 6, VII. 46, 564, IX. 452, xX. 

7 

Oracle of Apollo, I. 6, 36, II. 276, IV. 

| 122, VII. 44, 46, 50, 92, 228, VIII. 162 
See also ‘* Delphi, oracle of.”’ 

Oracle from Sibylline books, VII. 44 

Oracles of Ammon, Amphiaratiis, 
Dodona, Heracleia, Ismenus, see 
** Ammon, etc.”’ 

Oracle from Lebadeia and cave of 
Trophonius, It. 270, IV. 380 

Oration, funeral, delivered by Publi- 
cola in honour of Brutus earlier than 
any among Greeks, I. 5243; by 
Pericles over those who fell at 
Samos, III. 80; of Fabius Maximus 
on the death of his son preserved, 
120, 190 

Orations: I. 106, 322, 324, I1. 106, 
236, 250, 290, 510 f., ITI. 160, 398, 
412, 1V. 96, 130, 154 f., 172, 200 £.,204, 
206 £., V. 498, VI. 90, 168, 388, 426, 
438, 448, VII. 314, 458, VIII. 42, 66, 
132, 154, IX. 282, 404, x. 38, 72, 80, 
118 f., 164, 204, 230, 234 

Oratory, Asiatic, characterized, IX. 


140 
Orchalides, hill afterwards called 
Alopecus; its location, IV. 318 
Orchomenians, have left wing of 
Agesilaiis’ army at  Coroneia; 
routed by Thebans, V. 46 
Orchomenians, treated severely by 
Thebans, V. 522; I1. 408 
Orchomenus (1), secretly attacked by 
Aratus, X. 56; 64; Aratus dcfeated 
Megistonotis, stepfather of Cleo- 
menes there, XI, 86; surprised and 
plundered by Antigonus, 104, xX. 
100; 110 
Orchomenus (2), taken by Lysander, 
Iv. 310; espoused cause of Spar- 
tans; Pelopidas attempts to sur- 
prise it, V. 376; Sulla defeated 
Archelatis, Mithridates’ general 
there, II. 480, 504, Iv. 392 f., 408 
Orcynii, in Cappadocia; Antigonus 
defeated Eumenes there, VIII. 104 
Oreites, their country traversed by 
Alexander in 60 days, VII. 410 
Oresteion, city in Arcadia, 11. 244 


Orestes, consul, took C. Gracchus as 
quaestor to Sardinia, x. 198 

Oreus, Roman fleet off it defeated by 
Perseus, VI. 376 

Orexartes, river crossed by Alexander 
VII. 35 

Orfidius, commander of legion 
** Adiutrix ’’ for Otho, slain, XI. 304. 

Oricum, VI. 434; Vv. 284; taken by 
Caesar, VII. 532 

poe defeated by Sertorius, VIII. 


Orneus, grandfather of Menestheus, I. 
72 


Ornis, place just outside Corinth, 
XI. 44 

Ornytus, with Ioxus led colony into 
Caria, I. 18 

Oroandes, Cretan, sails off leaving 
Perseus behind, VI. 422 

Orobazus, Parthian, ambassador from 
king Arsaces to Sulla, executed on 
return, IV. 334 

Oromasdes (Oromazdes) Persian god, 
VII. 312, x1. 200 

Orontes, Persian, closely resembled 
‘aap son of Amphiaraiis, XI. 


Orontes, Persian, married Rhodo- 
guné, daughter of Artaxerxes, XI. 
192 

Oropus, the affair of, VII. 10; brings 
suit against Athens, IT. 368 

Orphans, made subject to taxation by 
Camillus, 11. 96 

Orpheus, Plato banters followers of, 
II. 612; image of him at Leibethra, 
VII. 260 

Orphic rites, VIT. 226 

Orsodates, rebellious barbarian shot 
by Alexander, VII. 386 

*‘ Orthagoras,’’ name of Corinthian 
seer and friend of Timoleon accord- 
ing to Ephorus and Timaeus, VI. 
270 

Orthopagus, peak of hil] Thurium near 
Chaeroneia, IV. 382 

Oryssus of Aptera in Crete, slays 
Ptolemy, son of Pyrrhus, 1X. 448 

Osca, Spanish city where Sertorius 
had noble Spanish boys educated, 
VIII. 36, 68 

Oschophoria, Athenian festival in- 
stituted by Theseus in honcur of 
Dionysus and Ariadne, I. 46, 48 f. 
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Ostanes, son of Dareius and Parysatis, 
brother of Artaxerxes, XI. 128, 136, 
180 

Ostia, VII. 578, Ix. 560; seized by 
Marius, 580 

Ostracism, its nature and purpose, 
II, 214, 230f., 111. 28, 246, Iv. 30; 
Hipparchus of Cholargus, Ist man 
to be ostracized, 111. 250; Hyper- 
bolus, last man, 246; 202; 226; II. 
16; 62; 210; 456 

Otacilius, brother of Marcellus, saved 
by him in battle in Sicily, V. 438 

Otho, M. (1), practor, was first to give 
special seats to knights at spectacles, 
VII. 112 

Otho, M. (2), married Poppaea. 
Galba minded to declare him his 
successor, XI. 246f.; first of pro- 
vincial governors to go over to 
Galba, 248; plots against Galba and 
is proclaimed emperor by the 
soldiers, 256 f.; given titles of Caesar 
and Augustus, 268 

His first acts as emperor, 276 f.; 
at first does not refuse name Nero, 
278; troubled by suspicions his 
paid soldiers had of influential 
citizens, 280 f.; hears that Vitellius 
has assumed imperial power, 284; 
learning that Caecina and Valens, 
generals of Vitellius, are in posses- 
sion of the Alps, takes the field, 286 ; 
stops at Brixillum and sends his 
army forward, 288; his general 
Spurina repels assault on Placentia, 
290; his general Celsus defeats 
Oaecina near Cremona, 292; Otho 
comes to the camp near Cremona 
and holds council of war, 294; 
decides on early battle and returns 
himself to Brixillum, 298; his army 
defeated by that of Vitellius, 302 f.; 
learns of defeat and resolves to die, 
310 f.; after making some disposi- 
tions falls upon his sword, 312 f.; 
gets modest burial, 316; his troops 
swear allegiance to Vitellius, 318 

Otryae, place in Phrygia, IT. 496 

‘* Oulamos,’’ a3 constituted by Lycur- 

s, was 50 horsemen in square 
ormation, I. 276 

Outer sea, IX. 488 

Ovatio, meaning of the word, des- 
cription of the thing, Vv. 494; cele- 
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brated by Crassus for Servile war, 
III. 350 

“Ovicula,’’ surname of Fabius 
Maximus in childhood, III. 118 

Oxathres, son of Dareius and Pary- 
satis, brother of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, XI. 128, 136 

Oxus, river in Asia, has very soft 
water, VII. 388 

Oxyartes, son of Abuletes, slain by 
Alexander, VII. 388, 414 


Paccianus, sent to Africa by Sulla to 
help Ascalis, slain by Sertorlus, 
VIIL. 22 

Paccianus, O., taken prisoner at 
Carrhae, III. 416 

Paccus, attendant of Cato the Elder in 
Spain, 11. 332 

Paches, Athenian, captor of Lesbos, 
committed suicide, II. 294, 1II. 226 

Pachynus, headland of Sicily, vI. 52 

Pacorus, son of Hyrodes, marries sister 
of Artavasdes, IIT. 420; defeated 
ous slain by Ventidius, III. 422, 1x. 

Paeania, deme of Demosthenes, VII. 
48; of Demon, 68 

Paedaretus, Spartan, rejoiced because 
300 better than himself, I. 282 

Paedonome, directed boys at Sparta, 
I. 258 

Paeon, Amathusian, cited, 1. 42 

Paeonia, VY. 220 

Paeonians, ruled by Autoleon, IX. 368; 
VI. 402 

Pagasae, fleet of Greeks wintered there 
after Xerxes fled, II. 54 

‘* Pagi,’’ divisions of Roman territory 
made by Numa, I. 362 

Painting, by Protogenes the Caunian, 
illustrating story of lalvsus, 1x. 50; 
of Hercules and Omphalé, 336; of 
tyrant Aristratus by Melanthus, 
x1.258 

Palaescepsis, city given Themistocles 
by Persian king for his support, II. 
80 

Palatine, settled by Trojan exiles 
1. 90, 146, 154, 160, 552, 554, VII. 
100, 120, 134, 172 

Palatium, XI. 262 

Palestine, triumphed over by Pompey, 
V. 230 
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Palladium, in Athens, I. 62; on 
Athenian acropolis, dedicatory offer- 
ing of Nicias, III. 214; at Delphi, 
dedicated by Athens, III. 254 

Palladium of Troy, in temple of Vesta, 
II, 144 

Pallantidae, I. 8; make war on 
Theseus; betrayed by Ieos, are 
defeated, 24 

Pallantium, where Aratus prevents 
Aristomachus joining battle with 
Cleomenes, X. 58, XI. 82 

Pallas, had 50 sons, I. 8 

Pallené, township of, why it has no 
intermarriage with township of 
Agnus, I. 26 

** Palm,’? name of spring in Boeotia 
where Apollo was born, Y. 378 

Palm, custom of giving it to victors 
begun by Theseus, I. 44 

Palm-tree, bronze, erected on Delos 
by Nicias in honour of Apollo, I11. 
216 f. 

Palus Maeotis, ViI. 352. 
** Maeotic Lake.”’ 

Pammenes, kept Philip as hostage in 
Thebes, Vv. 404 f.; quoted, 382 

Pamphilus, painter, some of his works 
collected by Aratus and sent to 
Ptolemy, XT. 28 

Pamphylia, II. 440, v. 312 

Pan, loved Pindar and his verses, 
1. 318; 11. 246 

Panactum, not restored to Athens with 
walls intact, Ill]. 242, 1V. 32; 
garrisoned by Cassander, reduced 
by Demetrius and restored to 
Athens, Ix. 54 

Panaetius (1), 
trireme, II. 38 

Panaetius (2), cited, II, 212 f., 296, 
416, VII. 32 

Panathenaic festival, instituted by 
Theseus, I. 52; musical contests 
added by Pericles, III. 42 

Pandion, adopted Theseus, I. 24 

Pandosia, city in Italy, rx. 394 

‘*Panemus,”? Boeotian name _ for 
Metageitnion, II. 138, 274 

Pannonia, armies there falthful to 
Otho, X1. 284 

Panopé, city destroyed by hosts of 
Mithridates, Iv. 376 

Panopeans, Lysander buried in their 
soil, Iv. 314 


See also 
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Panopeus, father of Aiglé, 1. 40, 66 

Pans, resemble Picus and Faunus, |}. 
358 

Pansa, consul with Hirtius, begs Cicero 
to stay at Rome, agreeing to put 
down Antony, VII. 190; VI. 452; 
wages war on Antony and is slain 
with Hirtius, at Mutina, VII. 198, 
Ix. 174 

Pantaleon, most influential Aetolian, 
XI. 74 

Pantauchus, general of Demetrius, 
defeated in Aetolia by Pyrrhus, Lx. 
100, 364 

Panteus, general under Cleomenes in 
capture of Megalopolis, x. 102; 
dies with Cleomenes in Egypt, 136: 
his wife executed by Ptolemy, 138 

Panthers, VII. 174 

Panthoidas, Spartan harmost, slain 
at Tanagra, V. 376 

Panthoides, Chian, 
Themistocles, II. 88 

Paphlagonia, subdued by Alexander, 
VII. 272; VIII. 84; Iv. 398; 11. 580; 
triumphed over by Pompey, V. 230; 
ruled by Philadelphus, Ix. 276 

Papiria, Maso’s daughter, first wife of 
Aemilius Paulus, mother of Scipio 
and Fabius Maximus, VI. 364 

Papirius, M., slain by a Gaul, ll 
148 

Pappus, source of Hermippus’ story 
of Demosthenes’ death, VII, 74 

Paraetonium, IX. 294 

Paralus, son of Pericles and his first 
wife, Ill. 70; last of Pericles’ 
legitimate sons to die, III. 106 

Paralus, Athenian ship, escaped from 
Aegospotami, IV. 260 

Parapotamii, Boeotian city on the 
river Assus, in ruins in Sulla’s time, 
Iv. 378 

** Parasitein,’’ practice of eating at the 
public table in the townhall, regu- 
lated by Solon, I. 472 

Parauaea, in Macedonia, given 
Pyrrhus by Alexander, IX. 360 

Parilia, pastoral festival on April 21st, 
celebrated even before founding of 
Rome, 1. 120; 156 

Paris, defeated by Achilles and 
Patroclus in Thessaly, I. 78; slew 
Achilles at gates, IV. 452; his lyre, 
VII. 62; rx. 338 


son-in-law of 
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Pariscas, eunuch of Cyrus the Younger 
XI. 152 

Parma, embassy from, acts as arbi- 
trator in dispute between Marius 
and Catulus, IX. 536 

Parmenides, natural philosopher, IIT. 
10 

Parmenio, conquered Illyrians at time 
of birth of Alexander, VII. 230; 
father of Philotas, 248; 264; 276; 
284; 316 f.; 318 f.; 3263; 342; exe- 
cuted by Alexander, 366 

Parnassus, IV. 374 

Parrhasius, made 
Theseus, I. 10 

Parricide, no penalty for, ordained by 
Theseus, I. 162 

Parsley, its use, VI. 322 f. 

Parthenon, built in Pericles’ time; 
Oallicrates and Ictinus the archi- 
tects, I1I., 40, rx. 54 

Parthia, invaded by Alexander, VII. 
3543 11.592 3 111.370; V.3143 VI.254 

ay arrows, II. 592, III. 388, 390 f. 
4 

Parthians, send friendly embassy to 
Sulla, Iv. 334; their power humbled 
by Tigranes, 11.536; Lucullus plans 
to invade their country, 570; 590; 
refer to Pompey settlement of 
territorial quarrel with Armenians, 
Vv. 216; Ateius, tribune of the 
people, tries to stop Crassus’ ex- 
pedition against them, III. 362; 
send embassy to Crassus, 368; 
confront Crassus; their manner of 
fighting, 386 f.; defeat and slay P. 
Crassus and his force, 390f., VII. 
172; defeat Crassus’ main force, 
Ily, 398 i... VI. 172%: —warred 
on by Bibulus, rx. 148; threaten 
Mesopotamia and Syria, 196; under 
Labienus subduing Asia, 204; de- 
feated by Ventidius, 210; harass 
Antony’s army, 232 f.3; 334; 46 

Parysatis, daughter of Artaxerxes 
I., wife of Dareius, mother of 
Artaxerxes II., Cyrus, Ostanes, 
Oxathres, XI. 128; favours Cyrus’ 
claim to the throne, 130; intercedes 
for his life, 132; blamed for revolt 
of Cyrus, plots death of Stateira, 
138 f£.; savagely punishes Carian 
who killed Cyrus, 158 f.; 162; has 
revenge on Masabates who cut off 
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head and hand of Cyrus, 164f.; 
tries to save Greek generals, 168; 
poisons Stateira, 170 f.; sent off to 
Babylon by Artaxerxes, 172; re- 
stored to favour, causes death of 
Tissaphernes, approves Artaxerxes’ 
marriage to Atossa, his own 
daughter, 180 f. 

Pasacas, horse ridden by Cyrus at 
Cunaxa, XI. 146 

Pasargadae, where Persian king was 
inducted by priests, XI. 130 

Paseas, father of Abantidas, x1. 4; 
became tyrant of Sicyon; slain by 
Nicocles, 8 

Pasicrates, king of Soli, choregus 
competing against Nicocreon, king 
of Salamis, VII. 308 

Pasiphaé, accused of too great inti- 
macy with Taurus, I. 36; had 
temple and oracle at Thalamae, xX. 
20; had precinct at Sparta, 64 

Pasiphon, dialogue of his cited, III. 
218 . 

Pasitigris river, VIII. 120 

Passaro, place in Molossian land, Ix. 
356 

Pataecus, boasted he had Aesop’s soul; 
cited, I. 418 

Patara, city, surrenders to Brutus, 
VI. 198 

Patareans, VI. 130 

Patavium, VII. 554 

“Pater patriae,’’ title conferred on 
Cicero by the people, VII, 138 

Patrae, its citizens persuaded by 
Alcibiades to attach their city tosea 
by long walls, IV. 38; IxX.223 xI.108; 
brought over to Rome by Cato the 
Elder, 11. 386; IX. 274 

** Patres conscripti,’? name given by 
Romans to senators, I. 124 

Patricians, 100 in number chosen from 
people by Romulus; who they were 
and why so called, I. 122f.; 100 
Sabines elected to their numbers, 
150; those of Romans and 
Sabines united, 152; lost much 
power under Romulus; suspected 
when he disappeared, 172, 308; 
150 in number when Romulus died, 
312; accuse people of driving out 
Coriolanus unjustly, IV. 184; for 
bidden to have house on Capitoline, 
Il. 188; one censor a patrician, 346 
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Patrobius, adherent of Nero, executed 
by Galba, x1. 240; 270 

Patrocles, advises Selencus not to 
allow Demetrius to remain in 
country, IX. 118f. 

Patroclus, with Achilles defeated Paris 
in Thessaly, I. 78; brother of 
Myrto, II. 278 

Patron, came to Italy with Evander, I, 
124 

‘‘Patronatus,’’ sapposed to be de- 
rived from ‘* Patron,’’ I. 124 

Patronis, town in Greece, IV. 374 

Patrons, protectors, their relation to 
their clients, 1, 126,.1X.472 

Paulinus, Suetonius, in command of 
part of Otho’s forces, XI. 288; too 
slow at battle of Cremona, 292; lost 
his power to Proculus, XI. 294; 296; 
304 

Paulus, L. Aemilins (1), consul with 
Varro, III. 160; slain at Cannae, 
III. 166; V1I.358; quoted, ITI. 166 

Paulus, L. Aemilius (2), took over 
army in Macedonia, x1. 206; father 
of Scipio the Younger, subdued 
Perseus, II. 346, 362, IV. 364, XI, 
124; father of Tertia, and of Scipio 
the Younger, II. 364. See also 
** Aemilius Paulus, L.’’ No, 2. 

Paulus, L. Aemilius (3), when consul 
bought by Caesar for 1500 talents, 
with which he built the Basilica in 
the forum, V. 268, VII. 514; brother 
of Lepidus the triumvir, proscribed 
by him, VII. 200, rx. 178 

Pausanias (1), father of Pleistoanax, 
I. 268, X. 8; commander of all 
Hellenic forces against Mardonius, 
joins Aristides, 11.238, 252, 256, 258, 
264; at prayer before battle, 266; 
defeats Mardonius at Plataea, 58, 
268 f., X.8; rapacious and severe 
toward allies, alienates them, U, 
282{.; has treasonable_ corres- 
pondence with Persians, 418; driven 
from Byzantium by allies, 422; 
makes treasonable proposals to 
Themistocles, discovered and put 
to death, 62 f. 

Pausanias (2), forms juncture with 
Agis and Lysander before Athens, 
IV. 268; frustrates Lysander’s 
scheme to get pretext for taking 
Athens 2nd time, 290; sent with 


army against Boeotia, 310; comes 
to Haliartus and asks for body of 
Lysander, makes truce, 314; flees 
to Tegea where he dies, 318; was 
son of Pleistoanax, succeeded by 
his elder son Agesipolis, x. 8 

Pausanias (3), slew Philip of Macedon, 
VII. 250; 52 

Pausanias’ (4), physician, gets letter 
from Alexander, VII. 346 

Pausanias (5), acting for Seleucus, 
seizes Demetrius and conducts him 
to the Syrian Chersonese, IX. 128 

Peace, altar of, built by Athenians to 

commemorate Eurymedon, II. 446; 

of Antalcidas, V. 62, XI. 176; be- 

tween Octavius and Antony, IX. 

204, 216; between Greeks, V. 98; 

of Nicias, III. 240, IV. 32; between 

Philip and Romans, X. 346; be- 

tween Sextus Pompeius, Antony, 

and Octavius, Ix. 206 f.; between 

Sulla and Archelaiis, Iv. 398; 

between Timoleon and the Cartha- 

ginians, VI. 340 

Peculium,’’? derived from ‘* pecus,”’ 

I. 532 

Pedalium, place in the Chersonese, 
II. 544 

Pedicularis morbus, IV. 438 

Pedum, Latin city taken by Volscians 
under Coriolanus, IV. 186 

Pegae, in Megarid, III. 60, XI. 98, 100 

Peiraic gate, at Athens, I. 62, IV. 370 

Peirithoiis, becomes friend of The- 
seus, marries Deidameia, I. 68; 
helps Theseus carry off Helen from 
Sparta; is seized by Aidoneus, king 
of Molossians and killed, 72 

Peisianacteum, later called Painted 
Colonnade, adorned by Polygnotus, 
II, 414 

Peisander (1),sent to Athens to change 
form of government, IV. 74 

Peisander (2), put in charge of navy 
by Agesilaiis, v. 26; defeated off 
Cnidus by Pharnabazus and Conon, 
Vv. 46 

Eelenees expelled by Cleisthenes, 
Ill. 

** Peisistratidae, new,’’ name given 
Pericles and his associates by comic 
poets, ITI. 50 

Peisistratus, related to Solon and great 
friend of his at first, 1. 404, 406; of 
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township Philaidae, 428; son of 
Hippocrates, 490; supported Solon 
in war on Salamis, 422; leading the 
Hill-men becomes tyrant of Athens 
in spite of Solon’s opposition, 486 f., 
572; courts Solon and retains most 
of his laws, made law that those 
maimed in war should be maintained 
at public expense, 494; expunged 
verse from Hesiod and inserted one 
in Inferno of Homer, 40; married 
Timonassa of Argolis and begot 
Iophon and Thessalus, II. 3763 III, 
16; saying of his, II. 376 

Pelagon, Euboean, II. 20 

Pelasgians, said to have settled city 
and called it Rome, I. 90 

Peleus, son of Aeacus and Endels, J. 20 

*‘Peleus,’? name given Philip by 
Lysimachus, Alexander’s tutor, VII. 
236 

Pelias, father of Acastus, IV. 440 

Pelignians, repulsed at Pydna, VI. 406 

Pella, city of Macedonia, VI. 416 

Pella, L., ex-praetor, condemned by 
Brutus for embezzlement, V1. 202 

Pellené, x. 18; seized by Aetolians, 
freed by Aratus, XI. 70; stormed by 
Cleomenes, 90, X. 86 

Pelopidae, Ix. 464 

Pelopidas, his character and career, 
Vy. 344; his family and wealth, was 
friend of Epaminondas, 436 f.; 
saved by Epaminondas in battle 
with Spartans against Arcadians at 
Mantineia, 3848; arouses ‘Theban 
exiles to attempt liberation of 
Thebes, 354; leads band of cxiles to 
Thebes and slays Theban tyrants, 
356 f.; elected boeotarch, drives 
Spartans from acropolis, 370; with 
Gorgias devises scheme to embroil 
Athens with Sparta, 372; wins dis- 
tinction in battles with Spartans, 
especially at Tegyra, 376 f., 380, 386 

First to side with MFpaminondas 

to give battle to Cleombrotus, 388; 
before Lenctra has strange dream, 
390, 392; with his band of 300 turns 
the tide at Leuctra, 394f.; boeo- 
tarch with Epaminondas invades 
Peloponnesus, detaches most of 
Spartan allies, takes many cities, 
ravages Spartan land, 396 f.; re- 
stored Messenia and settled Ithomé, 
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tried for his life on return, 398 f.; 
goes to help Thessalians against 
Alexander of Pherae, 402 f.; goes 
to Macedonia and acts as arbiter be- 
tween Ptolemy and Alexander, king 
of the Macedonians, brings Philip 
and others as hostages to Thebes, 
404; goes once more to help Thes- 
salians against Alexander of Pherae, 
and to deal witb Ptolemy who bad 
killed the king of Macedonia, 406; 
is taken prisoner along with 
Ismenias by Alexander of Pherae, 
408; visited by Thebé, wife of 
Alexander, 410; with Ismenias is 
recovered by Epaminondas and 
brought home, is sent on embassy to 
Persian king, 414, x1.178f.; highly 
honoured by Artaxerxes, who grants 
all his demands, 416; sent once 
more to help Thessalians against 
Alexander of Pherae, 420; attacks 
him at Cynoscephalae and is slain, 
422 £.3 bitterly mourned and given 
splendid funeral by Thessalians, 
426 £. 
See also II. 212, V1. 344, XI. 34 
Quoted : V. 388, 410, 422 

Peloponnesian war, its canses, III, 
82 f., 2023; its course, 94f., 226 f., 
IV. 42 fa: 238k, 

Peloponnesians, their character, TI. 
4i4; attack Pylos, and 400 Spar- 
tans are cut off on island of Sphac- 
teria, III. 230; IV. 90; defeated by 
oe off Arginusae islands, Il]. 
108 

Peloponnesus, I. 72, II. 26, 460, III. 563 
ravaged first by Tolmides, then by 
Pericles, 60; ravaged by Athenians, 
98; invaded by Thebans under 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas, V. 396; 
invaded by Demetrius, IX. 58; by 
Pyrrhus, 434; freed from Macedon- 
ians by Aratus, X. $25 XI. 92; II. 
474 

Pelops (1), strongest of kings in 
Peloponnesus, ancestor of Theseus 
on his mother’s side, I. 6; father of 
Lysidicé and Pittheus by Hippo- 
dameia, 16 

Pelops (2), of Byzantium, gets angry 
letter from Cicero, VII. 142 

Pelusium, in Ngypt, taken by Antony, 
IX. 142 f.; by Octavius Caesar, 306 
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Peneius river, in volume and speed 
equalled by Apsus, X. 328 

Penelopé, wife of Lysimachus, IX 60 

Pensions, given to descendants of 
Aristides by Atbens and by Deme- 
trins, II, 296 

Pentakosiomedimnoi, those with 500 
measures yearly increase; highest 
class in Solon’s scheme, I. 450, II. 
210, 386 

Pentapyla, part of Syracuse, VI. 62 

Penteleium, won over by Cleomenes, 
X. 86, XI. 90 

Pentheus, character in ‘* Baechae ”’ of 
Euripides, III. 420 

** People’s Flight,’? name of day on 
which Romulus disappeared, I. 182 

Peparethus, Diocles of, 1. 96 

Percoté, city given by Persian king to 
help support Themistocles, I1. 80 

Perdiccas (1), in Thrace, II. 428 

Perdiccas (2), with Alexander on his 
expedition, VII. 262; advanced to 
Hephaestion’s place after his death, 
VIII. 78; accomplice of Roxana 
in murdering Stateira; in great 
authority after Alexander’s death, 
Vil. 436; urged by Demades to 
seize Macedonia and deliver Greeks, 
78; informed of designs of Leon- 
natus by Eumenes, makes him 
satrap of Cappadocia, sends him 
back from Cilicia to reduce Armenia 
to obedience, Vill. 86 f.; 90; slain 
in mutiny in Egypt, 100 

Pergamenians, VI. 130 

Pergamum, xX. 194; occupied by 
Mithridates, IV. 358; II. 478; home 
of Athenodorus; its libraries given 
to Cleopatra, IX. 270 

Pergamus, district of, in Crete, 1. 302 

Tlepit atriov ‘Pwraikov, work by 
Plutarch, II. 140 

Periander, son of Cypselus, XI. 8; 
arranged joint conference and 
banquet for 7 wise men at Corinth, 
7. 412; 432 

epi Bacihstass work by Theophrastus, 
1.6 

Periboea, mother of Aias, married by 
Theseus, I. 66 

Pericleidas, goes to Athens to get aid 
for Sparta against Helots and 
Messenians, 11. 454 

Pericles, his family and physical 
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deformity, 111. 6f.; had Damon as 
teacher in music, 8, II. 214; studied 
with Zeno the Eleatic and Anaxa- 
goras the Clazomenian, III. 10; as 
a young man reluctant to face the 
people 16; joined the party of the 
people and shunned society, 18; 
excelled as an orator, 20 f.; aristo- 
cratic rather than democratic in 
administration, 24; opposes Cimon 
and the Council of the Areiopagus, 
26; has Cimon recalled from banish- 
ment, 28, II. 458; made lenient to 
Cimon by Elpinicé, Cimon’s sister, 
448, 111.30; opposed by Thucydides 
of Alopecé, leader of the ‘‘ Good and 
True,’ 32; catered to the people, 
sent out numerous colonies, adorned 
Athens with public works, 34 f.; 
had Pheidias as general overseer of 
these works, 40; has musical con- 
test added to Panathenaic festival 
42; denounced by Thuerdides for 
lavish expenditure, 46; with banish- 
ment of Thucydides has a free 
hand, 46f.; untainted by cor- 
ruption; invites all Greek states 
to send deputies to a council at 
Athens to deliberate on various 
questions, 54 f.; led successful ex- 
pedition to the Chersonesus, 58; 
other achievements, 60 f.; right in 
seeking to confine power of Athen- 
ians within lesser Greece; bribes 
Cleandridas to have Spartan army 
withdrawn from Attica, 643; subdued 
cities in Euboea, 66; gets decree 
nassed for expedition against 
Samians: his relations with Aspa- 
sia, 68f.; conducts war against 
Samians, 72 f.; receives surrender 
of Samians, 78 

When Peloponnesian war was 
imminent, persuaded people to send 
aid to Corcyraeans in their war 
against Corinth, 82; accused of thus 
furnishing enemies pretext for 
war, 84; held responsible for war, 
86, 240; secures acquittal of 
Aspasia, 92 ; refuses tolet Athenians 
attack invading army of Archi- 
damus, 94f,; sends 100 ships to 
ravage the Peloponnesus, parcels 
out Acgina among the citizens, 
razes the Megarid, 98; blamed for 
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the plague, 100, 226; fails in ex- 
pedition against Epidaurus and is 
fined, his domestic troubles, 102 f.; 
recalled to conduct of affairs, 106; 
asks suspension of law about 
children born out of wedlock; what 
this law was, 106 f.; his dying 
words, 110; an appreciation of 
him, 112 f. 

See also 1. 256, 11. 6, 286, 292, 294, 
324, 444, 450, 11. 212, 214, 290, 
IV. 2, VII. 22, 32, VIII. 160 

Sayings: III. 24, 36, 46, 58, 89. 
110, Iv. 8 

[lept evyevetas, possibly work of 
Aristotle, II. 296 

Ilepit evoeBeias, 
machus, IV. 264 

[lepi yyuepwv, treatise by Plutarch, 
11, 138 


treatise by Dai- 


Periguné, daughter of Sinis, bore 
Melanippus to Theseus, afterwards 
lived with Deioneus, son of Eurytus, 
168 

Wept prvyuatrwv, work by Diodorus 
the topographer, II. 88 

Perinthus, attacked by Philip, saved 
by Athenians, VII. 40, VIII. 174; 
besieged by Alexander, VII. 420 

Perioeci, received 30,000 lots of 
Laconian land in redistribution of 
ee ic I. 228; attack Sparta, IT. 

D4 

Peripatetics, older, had no wide or ex- 
act acquaintances with writings of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus, IV. 406 

Periphemus, hero to whom Solon 
sacrificed, I. 424 

Periphetes, Club-bearer, 
Theseus, I. 16 

** Periphoretus,’? surname of ihe 
engincer Artemon, III. 78 

Ilepit wAovrov, work by Eratosthenes, 
Weis 

Peripolitas, seer, conducted King 
Opheltas from Thessaly to Boeotia ; 
his posterity, 11. 404 

Hepi Wuxys, treatise by Heracleides 
Ponticus, II. 146 

IleptoxvAaxcopoi, rites performed by 
Greeks, I. 160 

Peritas, favourite dog of Alexander, 
VII.398 

Ilepi Oey, treatise by Antiochus the 
philosopher, II. 564 
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Perithoedae, deme of Hyperbolus, 11. 
248, IV. 23 

Ilept tov Gevyous of Isocrates, cited 
IV. 26 

Perpenna Vento, M., abandons Sicily 
to Pompey, V. 156; came to Spain 
to fight Metellus, is forced to join 
Sertorius, VIII. 38 f.; with Heren- 
nius defeated by Pompey, V. 158; 
defeated, captured, and executed 
ay Pompey, 164, VIII. 72 f£.; quoted, 


Perrhaebia, VI. 392; proclaimed free 
at Isthmian games by Flamininus, 
X. 350 

Persaeus, philosopher, commanded 
Acrocorinthus for Antigonus, XI. 


38; on its capture escaped . to 
Cenchreae; anecdote about him, 
52 


Persephoné, festival of; black heifer 
sacrificed, 11. 500 

Perseus (1), his deeds against Aethio- 
pians, Medes, Armenians, II. 410 

Perseus (2), son of Philip, succeeds him 
to throne of Macedonia; said to 
have been really son of Gnathaenion, 
an Argive semptress, VI. 374, XI. 
124; wages war on Romans, II. 362, 
vi. 370; his lineage and events 
Prior to his accession, 372 f., IX. 
134; in spite of his mean and 
ignoble character wins successes 
against Romans, VI.374 f.; through 
avarice loses the help of the Bis- 
ternae, 382; basely betravs Gen- 
thius the Illyrian king; had 4000 
cavalry and nearly 49,000 heavy- 
armed infantry, 386; taken in the 
rear by Scipio Nasica, 394; retires 
to Pydna and prepares for battle, 
‘396; is defeated by Romans under 
Aemilius Paulus, 400 f.; flees from 
Pydna to Pella, 414f.; flees with 
his treasure from Pella to Amphi- 
polis, from there to Galepsus, then 
sails across to Samothrace and takes 
refuge in temple of the Dioscuri, 
416 f.; is left in the lurch by the 
Cretan Croandes, who sails off with 
his treasure, 422; surrenders to the 
Romans, 424, II. 3463; is led with 
his children in triumph of Aemilius 
Paulus, Vi. 442 f.; the manner of 
his death, 450 
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Persians, invaded Greece, II. 404; 
defeated by Greeks at Marathcen 
Plataea, Mycalé, Arbela, 138, 224, 
III. 6; came into closer relatious 
with Greeks after time of ‘Chemis- 
tocles, 11.80; defeated by Cimon on 
banks of Strymon, 422; 438 f.; de- 
feated at the Hurymedon, 442 f.; 
446; 464; defeated large forces of 
Greeks in Egypt, 618; 620; attacked 
by Agesilatis, 464; send money to 
Demosthenes to aid in struggle 
against Philip, VII. 48; defeated 
by Alexander at river Granicus, II. 
138, VII. 262; some of their women 
marry Alexander’s Macedonians, 
418; guard their women very 
jealously, II. 72; XI. 154 

‘Persians’? of Timotheus, opening 
verse, X. 284 

Persis, invaded and ravaged by 
Alexander, VII. 334; VIII. 120 

Pessinus, place in Asia Minor, VIII. 
268, IX. 508 

Pestilence, in Rome in time of 
Romulus, I. 166; swept Rome and 
Italy in time of Numa, 350; at 
Citium, II. 466; at Velitrae, Iv. 144; 
at Athens, III.98f., 226 f.; at Rome, 
Il. 162, 206; in Demetrius’ army, 
1x. 118 

Petelia, hill of, Hannibal slays 2500 
Romans there, V. 514; mountains 
of, III. 346 

Peteline Grove, scene of final trial of 
Manlius, II. 188 

Peteos, father of Menestheus, I. 72 

Peticius, takes Pompey, the two 
Lentuli, Favonius, and Deiotarus 
on board his ship, V. 306 f. 

Petilius, praetor, read Numa’s books, 
which were then burned in Comi- 
tium, I. 380 

Petillius, supported by Cato the Elder, 
prosecutes Scipio the Great, Il. 344 

Petinus, adherent of Nero, executed 
by Galba, x1. 240 

Petra, in northern Greece, VI. 392 

Petra, city in Arabia Petraca, Vv. 220, 
IX. 296 

Petrachus, the so-called, near Thurium 
in Boeotia, IV. 382 

Petro, Granius, see ‘‘ Granius Petro.” 

Petronius, in army of Crassus at 
Carrhae, III. 412; legionary tribune, 


pera in attempt to save Crassus, 

Petronius Turpilianus, of consular 
rank, ordered by Galba to take his 
own life, XI. 236, 240 

Peucestas, with Alexander on his 
expedition, VII. 3461.3; saves 
Alexander, 404; friend of Eumenes, 
with other satraps joins him, VIII 
118; rejected by soldiers in favour 
of Eumenes, 120f.; 124; fought 
ignobly for Eumenes_ against 
Antigonus, 130 

Phaea, the Crommyonian sow, or, as 
some say, a female robber called 
sow because of her life and manners, 
slain by Theseus, I. 18 f. 

Phaeax (1), said to have been Theseus’ 
look-out man on his trip to Crete, I. 


Phaeax (2), father of Hrasistratus, V. 
40 


Phaeax (3), son of Erasistratus, able 
opponent of Alcibiades, IV. 28; he, 
not Nicias, striving with Alcibiades 
when MHyperbolus was_ banished 
according to Theophrastus, 30, III. 
250; his speech “‘ Against Alcibi- 
ades ”’ cited, Iv. 28 

Phaedimus, warns Eumenes of plots 
against his life, VIII. 128 

Phaedo, archonship of, I. 82 

Phaedra, wife of Theseus, met with 
calamities, I. 64 

Phaenareté, wife of Samon, IX. 358 

Phaenippus, archon eponymous in 
year of Marathon, II. 228 

‘‘ Phaenomerhles,’’ term applied to 
Spartan maidens, I. 248, 390 

Phaestus, Epimenides of, I. 432 

Phaéthon, first king of Thesprotians 
and Molossians after the flood; 
came into Epeirus with Pelasgus, 
IX. 346 

Phalanx, its strength and weakness, 
X. 3423 VI. 402, 406 

Phalerum, had temple of Scirus and 
memorial chapels for Nausithotis 
and Phaeax,!. 34; haven of, II. 34; 
210; had tomb of Aristides, 296 

Phalinus, Zacynthian, sent by Arta- 
xerxes after Cunaxa to parley with 
Greeks, X1. 156 

Phallus, phantom of, in home of 
Tarchetius, king of Albans, I. 94 
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Phanias, Lesbian of Eresos, philo- 
sopher and historian, II. 40; cited: 
1. 436, 496, II. 2, 20 f., 40, 74, 80 

Phanodemus, cited: II. 38, 442, 464 

Pharax, Spartan, emissary between 
Dionysius and Heracleides, defeats 
Dion at Neapolis, VI. 102, 286; 462 

Pharmacusa, island near which Caesar 
was captured by pirates, VII. 444 

Pharmuthi, Egyptian month, I. 122 

Pharnabazus (1), IV. 66; assists 
Spartans at naval battle of Abydos, 
8); defeated at Oyzicus by Alcibi- 
ades, 80f.; defeated by Thrasyllus 
and Alcibiades, 845; attempts to 
raise siege of Chalcedon, put to 
flight by Alcibiades, 86; makes 
peace with Athenian generals on 
conditions, 88; visited by Alcibi- 
ades in Phrygia, 110; bidden by 
Lysander to kill Alcibiades, 112 f., 
300; denounces Lysander to Sparta, 
284f.; V. 20; his province ravaged 
by Agesilatis, 28; has conference 
with him, 32f.; defeats and slays 
Peisander off Cnidus, 46, XI. 176; 
with Conon ravages coasts of 
Laconia, furnished money for re- 
building walls of Athens, v. 62; 
quarrels with Iphicrates and so 
conducts unsuccessful war against 
Egypt for Artaxerxes, XI. 184; 
quoted: Vv. 32 f. 

Pharnabazus (2), son of Artabazus, 
commands foreign horse under 
Eumenes, VIII. 96 

Pharnaces, son of Mithridates, revolts 
and thus drives his father to suicide, 
submits to Pompey and sends him 
gifts, V. 222; defeats Domitius and 
drives him from Pontus, occupies 
Bithynia and Cappadocia, defeated 
at Zela by Caesar and driven from 
Pontus, Vit. 560 

Pharnacia, hiding place of Mithri- 
dates’ women-folk, II. 524 

Pharnapates, most capable general of 
cs slain by Ventidius, Ix. 
21 

Pharos, visited by Alexander and 
made site of Alexandria, VII. 298 f£.; 
5603 IX. 296 

Pharsalia, plain of, Vv. 292 

Pharsalians, proud of cavalry, routed 
by Age: ilaiis, V. 44 
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Pharsalus, occupied by Alexander of 
Pherae, V. 408, 422; battle of, 
Caesar defeats Pompey, Vv. 292f., 
VI. 134, 136, vir, 180, 182, 546 f£., 
IX. 156 

Pharygae, village of Phocis at foot of 
Mt. Acrurium, VIII. 222 

Phaselis, Hellenic city, joins Cimon 
against Persians, 11. 440; VII. 272 

Phasis, 11. 580; northern boundary of 
Lucullus’ conquests, 618; river in 
Colchis, V. 206 

Phavllus, athlete of Croton, in 
Median wars fitted out ship at his 
own expense and sailed to Salamis, 
honoured in remembrance by Alex- 
ander, VII. 328 

Phegaca, Attic deme, Iv. 60 

Pheidias, III. 4; general manager and 
overseer of public works under 
Pericles, 111.40; made golden image 
of Athena, became involved in 
scandal, 44; charged with em- 
bezzlement, dies in prison, 88; 
moulded Zeus of Homer according 
to Aemilius Paulus, VI. 428 

“ eeuecie surname of Demetrius, VII. 

82 

Pheneus, captured by Cleomenes, x. 
86, XI. 90 

Pherae (1), ruled by Alexander, Y. 
402, 406 

Pherae (2), Achaean city, menaced by 
Cleomenes, xX. 78 

Pheraean, the, see ‘‘ Alexander of 
Pherae.” 

Phereboea, married by Theseus, I. 66 

Pherecles, approaches priestesses of 
Dodona for Lysander, Iv. 304 

Phereclus, son of Amarsyas, accord- 
ing to Simonides was pilot of ship 
bearing Theseus and other victims 
to Crete, I. 34 

Pherecydes (1), though foreigner, 
honoured at Sparta, xX. 24; lyric 
poet, eaten of worms and died, 
Iv. 440 

Pherecydes (2), cited, I. 36, 58 

Pherecydes, wise man, put to death by 
Spartans and his skin preserved, 
Vv. 390 

Pherendates, commander of Persian 
infantry at Eurymedon according 
to Ephorus, II. 440 

Pherenicus, outlawed from Thebes by 
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Spartans holding the Cadmeia, V. 
352; 356 

Pheristus, with Megellus, repeoples 
Agrigentum, VI. 544 

Phersephoné, wife of Aidoneus, I. 
72 

Phiditia, Spartan for public mesves; 
etymology of the word, I. 236, V. 54 

Phila, daughter of Antipater, wife 
first of Craterus then of Demetrius, 
IX. 32f., 50, 334; 64; mother of 
Antigonus and Stratonicé, 76f., 
90, 134; had sister Eurydicé, 116; 
commits suicide, 112 

‘** Philadelphus,’’ Greek surname from 
a special excellence, IV. 142 

Philadeiphus, king of Paphlagonia, 
fights under Antony, Ix. 276 

Philaeus, son of Ajax, became 
Athenian citizen and made over 
Salamis to Athens, I. 426 

Philagrus, teacher of Metellus Nepos, 
VII. 148 

Philaidae, Attic township to which 
Peisistratus belonged; named after 
Philaeus, son of Ajax, I. 428 

Philargyrus, freedman of Cato the 
Younger, VIII. 328 

Philarus, stream joined by Hoplites, 
in Boeotia, IV. 316 

Philetas, poet, III. 4 

Philides, horse-breeder, II. 14 

Philinna, mother of Arrhidaeus by 
Philip of Macedon, VII. 436 

Philip, with Archias and Leontidas 
persuades Phoebidas to seize Cad- 
meia, Vv. 350f.; polemarch at 
Thebes, 354; slain, 366 

Philip of Macedon, his character, VII. 
232, 234, VIII. 4; progenitor of 
Perseus, Vi. 384; brought as 
hostage to Thebes by Pelopidas, 
vy. 404f.; married Olympias, sister 
of Arymbas, VII. 226; took Poti- 
daea, 230; made Euboea submit 
toits tyrants, 40, VIII.170; leaving 
Alexander as regent, made expedi- 
tion against Byzantium, VII. 244, 
VIII. 174; expelled from Hellespont 
through Phocion, 176; his successes 
in regard to Amphissa, Flateia, and 
Phocis, vil. 42; defeats Greeks at 
Ohaeroneia, 11. 138, VII. 48, 244, 
VIII. 178; proclaimed commander- 
in-chief of Greeks, IX. 58; marries 
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Cleopatra; VIT. 246; IX. 338; slain, 
VII. 50, VIII. 180 
See also V1. 296, VII. 30, 38, 42, 
298, 236, 240, 246, 248, 250, Viti. 
78. XI. 52 
Quoted: III. 4, V. 386, VI. 296, 
VIL. 236 
Philip, companion of Alexander, made 
ruler of large territory in India, v1). 
398 
Philip, the Acharnanian, cures Alex- 
ander, VII. 276 
Philip (Arrhidaeus), see Arrhidaeus. 
Philip, father of Antigonus, Ix. 6 
Philip, son of Antigonus and Strato- 
nicé, younger than his brother 
Demetrius, died early, 1x. 6, 54 
Philip, eldest son of Cassander, after 
latter’s death reigned over Mace- 
donians short time, then died, 
leaving two brothers, Antipater and 
Alexander, Ix. 86 
Philip, had daughter Antigoné by 
Berenicé, IX. 356 
Philip, successor of Antigonus Doson, 
sent into Peloponnesus by latter, 
XI. 106; supports Aratus as general 
of Achaeans, wins obedience of 
Cretans quickly, conducts vigorous 
campaign against Aetolians, 110: 
put to death courtiers for attacking 
Aratus, sets Messenians by the ears, 
112; lost his fleet to Romans, 
ravaged territory of Messenians, 
116; got Taurion to poison Aratus, 
118; at war with Rome, x. 324; 
faces Publius Villius, 328; driven 
from mountains along Apsus by 
Fiamininus, 330; 334; meets 
Flamininus, but refuses his terms, 
336; sends unsuccessful embassy 
to Rome, 338; defeated by 
Flamininus at Cynoscephalae, II. 
350, VI. 372, X. 292, 340, 386; 344; 
terms of peace with Rome, 346, 
362, XI. 122; left kingdom to his 
eon Perseus, 124, II. 334 
See also 1X. 8, X. 274, 286, 348, 
388 
Quoted: xX. 344 f., XI. 36 
Philip, freedman of Pompey, V. 320 
Philip (L. Marcius), married mother 
of young Caesar, negotiates with 
Cicero, VII. 194 
Philip, the Chalcidian, cited, VII. 356 
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Philip of Theangela, cited, VII. 356 

Philippi, Iv. 402; battle of, VI. 178, 
186, 208, 212 

Philippics, name _ given  Cicero’s 
speeches against Antony, VII. 142, 
206 

Philippides, enemy of Stratocles, Ix. 
30 


Philippides (Kock III. 308), rx. 30, 
62 


Philippus, L., moves that Pompey be 
sent against Sertorius, V. 118, 156 
Philippus, Marcius, censor with Aemi- 
linus Paulus, VI. 456 

Philippus, gives his daughter Marcia 
first to Cato, then to Hortensius, 
VIII. 292; consul, 330 

Philistus, his language corrected by 
Timaeus,J1II.210; recalled from exile 
by Dionysius, the Younger, VI.22 f.; 
advises Dionysius to banish Dion, 
28, 38; in wait for Dion’s fleet at 
Iapygia, 52; defeated and slain 
by Syracusans, 76; his books sent 
to Alexander, VII. 242. 

Cited: III. 276, 306, V. 428, VI. 

298 

Phillidas, contrives to be appointed 
secretary to Archias and Philip, the 
polemarchs, V. 354; helps exiles 
killtyrants and drive Spartans from 
Thebes, 360 

Philo, arsenal of, burned by Sulla, 
IV. 372 

Philo, represented doctrines of Car- 
neades, founder of New Academy, II. 
606; disciple of Cleitomachus, his 
lectures attended by Cicero, VII. 86; 


90 

Philo, the Theban, cited, VII. 356 

Philoboetus, hill in plains of Elatea, 
IV. 374 

Philochorus, cited, I. 28, 30, 34, 36, 
58, 68, 80, IIT. 292 

Philocles, one of Athenian commanders 
at Aegospotami, IV. 254; executed 
by Lysander, 264; 454 

Philocles, cited by Didymus, 1. 404 

Philocrates, member of embassy of ten 
sent to Philip, VII. 38 

Philocrates, servant of C. Gracchus, 
slavs his master and then himself, 
X. 236 

Philoctetes, once ruled territory about 
Olizon, IT. 22 f. 
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Philoctetes, character in play of same 
name, I. 460 

** Philoctetes,’ play of uncertain 
authorship (Nauck 841), cited, 1. 
460 

Philocyprus, one of kings of Oyprus, 
loved Solon greatly, named new 
city Soli in his honour, I. 476. 

Philologus, freedman of Q. Cicero, 
betrayed Cicero to his murderer, 
punished by Pomponia, VII. 206 

Philombrotus, succeeded by Solon as 
archon, I, 436 

Philomelus, Phocian, one of party 
that seized Delphi and plundered 
sanctuary, VI. 334 

Philoneicus, Thessalian, offered Buce- 
phalus to Philip for 13 talents, VII. 
236 

Philonicus, Licinius, see ‘* Licinius 
Philonicus.”’ 

Philopoemen, son of Craugis, reared 
first by Cleander, then by Ecdemus 
and Megalophanes, x. 256; his 
appearance, 258; his character, 
260; youthful activities and train- 
ing, 262f.; stoutly resists Cleo- 
menes when latter seized Megalo- 
polis at night, 264; persuades 
Megalopolitans to refuse Cleomenes’ 
offer to restore their city, 104, 266; 
distinguishes himself in battle at 
Sellasia, 266; refuses service under 
Antigonus, 270; serves with credit 
in Crete, is made commander of 
Achaean cavalry, defeats Aetolians 
and Eleians at river Larissus, 272; 
makes Achaeans independent of 
foreign protectors, changes armour 
and drill of troops, 276; defeats 
Machanidas, tvrant of Sparta at 
Mantineia, 280; honoured = at 
Nemean games, 284 

His life attempted by Philip of 
Macedon, rescues Messene from 
Nabis, 286; serves with distinction 
as general of the Gortynians in 
Crete, 288; saved by Achaeans 
from being exiled by his native 
city, 290; chosen general against 
Nabis, defeated in naval battle, 
292; defeats Nabis, 294: gives 
secret umbrage to Flamininus, 296, 
360; brings Sparta into Achaean 
league, 296; shuts out Flamininus 
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and Diophanes from Sparta and 
brings it back again into the league, 
300; as general of Achaean league, 
tore down walls of Sparta, annexed 
it to Megalopolis, and abolished 
constitution of Lycurgus, 302; 
defeats Deinocrates, who had in- 
duced Messené to revolt from 
Achaean league, but is taken 
prisoner, 310; drinks polson sent 
in by Deinocrates and dies, 314; 
his death avenged, his funeral, 314 
See also 368, XT. 54 
Pe ae X. 258, 290, 304, 306, 
4 
Philosophers, their definition of love, 
I. 190; fared ill until Plato came, 
III. 290; troubled Alexander in 
India, many hanged by him, VII. 
392; assist Dio, VI. 46; 294; those 
at Athens treated with munificence 
by Pompey, V.224; how speculative 
philosopher differs from statesman, 
IIT. 54 
Philosophy, higher, influence on 
Pericles, III. 12; effect of its lack, 
XI. 24; II. 472 
Philosophy, natural, removes super- 
stition, III. 14; Latin terms of, 
provided by Cicero, VII. 184 
Philostephanus, cited, I. 276 
Philostratus, philosopher, honoured 
by Cato in Sicily, VIII. 374; par- 
doned by Octavius, Ix. 318 
Philotas, son of Parmenio and friend 
of Alexander, VII. 248; 254; 316; 
342; suspected of plotting against 
Alexander, is put to death, 360 
Philotas, physician of Amphissa, his 
anecdote about Antony, IX. 198 
Philotis, or Tutula, serving-maid, 
proposes and carries out ruse to 
defeat Latins, I. 184, 11. 176 
Philoxenus, son of Ptolemy, given as 
hostage to Pelopidas, Vv. 406 
Philoxenus, dithyrambic poems of, 
sent to Alexander, VII. 242 
Philoxenus, commander of Alexander’s 
forces on sea-board, VII. 284. 
Phlius, attacked by Agesilatis in 
interests of its tyrants, ¥. 66; joins 
Achaean league, XI. 8&0; joins 
Cleomenes, X. 90, XI. 90; garrison 
of Oligyrtus expelled from it by 
Oleomenes, X. 110 


Phlogidas, Spartan, opposed to gold 
and silver coinage, IV. 276 

Phlogius, accompanied Autolycus, 
II, 544 

Phlya, native place of Myron, I. 432; 
had chapel shrine belonging to 
Lycomidae, which was burned by 
barbarians, restored by Themis- 
tocles, II. 4; had temple of Apollo 
the Laurel-bearer, 44 

@dBos, sacrificed to by Theseus, 1. 62; 
by Alexander, VII. 316. See also 
** Fear.”’ 

Phocaea, [V. 242 

Phocians, hid in caves near Tithora 
on advance of Xerxes, IV. 374; 
forced by Spartans to free Del- 
phians, II. 456; driven from sanc- 
tuary at Delphi by Spartans and 
Delphians, reinstated, III. 62; 
denounced Thebans to Alexander, 
VII. 254; proclaimed free at 
Isthmian games by Flamininus, x. 
350 

Phocion, his lineage, pupll of Plato, 
then of Xenocrates, VIII. 152; his 
character and power as speaker, 
154, VII. 24, 34; attached himself 
to Chabrias, distinguished himself 
in sea-fight off Naxos, VIII. 156; 
strove to be both orator and states- 
man, his policies, 160; sent with 
small force to Eretria to oppose 
Philip, 170; sent to help allies 
on the Hellespont, 174; expels 
Philip from Hellespont, brings help 
to Megara, 176; put in charge of 
Athens after Chaeroneia, opposes 
rejoicing at Philip’s death and 
opposition to Alexander, 180; 
persuades Alexander to turn his 
arms against the Barbarians and 
becomes his friend, 182; vexes 
Alexander by refusing his gift, 184, 
vil. 340; his domestic life, VIII. 
188; advises Athenians to accede. 
to Alexander’s request for triremes, 
190; resists Harpalus’ attempts to 
bribe him, 192; tries to restrain 
people when news of Alexander's 
death is brought, 194 

Opposes Leosthenes, 194, VI. 274; 

snecessfully opposes sending expedi- 
tion against Boeotians, VIII. 198; 
defeated Micion and his Mace- 
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donians, 200; as envoy persuades 
Antipater not to invade Attica, 
202; with other ambassadors sent 
to meet Antipater at Thebes, 204; 
induces Antipater to exempt many 
from exile, 210; refuses gift of 
money from Menyllus, 212, XI. 425 
persuades Antipater not to exact 
moneys due from city, VIII. 214; 
refuses to arrest Nicanor, Cas- 
sander’s general, 218; deposed 
from command, 220; sets out with 
Deinarchus and others to meet 
Polysperchon, 222; taken back to 
Athens by Cleitus, virtually under 
sentence of death, 224; condemned 
to death by Athenian assembly, 
228; drinks the hemlock, 230; 
his burial, his death avenged, 252 
Sayings: 154, 158, 162, 164f., 
L74, 17S f.,.490 4... 2125-226, 225:1., 


x. 4 

Phocis, raided by Xerxes, 11. 26; 408; 
111.56; 1¥.310; occupied by Philip, 
VII. 42 

Phocus, son of Phocion, victor as 
vaulting rider of horses, sent by 
his father to Sparta for training, 
VIII. 188 f.; 212; 228; takes ven- 
geance on LEpicurus and Demo- 
philus for his father’s death, 232 

Phoebidas, seized Cadmeia in time of 
peace, V. 64, 350; slain at Thespiae 
by Thebans, 376 

Phoebis, sent by Cleomenes to slay 
ephors, X. 64 

Phoenicia, IV. 252; with exception 
of Tyre, surrenders to Alexander, 
VII. 292; 308; its cities subdued 
by Tigranes, II. 534; v. 196; taken 
from Tigranes by Lucullus, 202; 
triumphed over by Pompey, 230; 
een to Cleopatra by Antony, IX. 
216 f. 

Phoenician ships, II. 440, 444, 462, 
Iv. 70, 76 

Phoenicians, send ships to aid of 
Samians, III]. 74; routed in Sicily 
by Pyrrhus and their territory 
subdued, Ix. 418; call the cow 
“ thor,’’ IV. 382 

Phoenix, reared Achilles, x. 256 

Phoenix, name which Lysimachus, 
tutor of Alexander, gave himself, 
VII. 236 
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Phoenix, his surrender demanded of 
Thebans by Alexander, VII. 252 

Phoenix, of Tenedos, commands 
foreign horse under Humenes, VIII. 
96 

“‘Phoenix,’” name of fount where 
Apollo was born, V. 378 

Phorbas, father of Dexithea, I. 92; 
loved by Apollo, 318 

Phormio, Athenian general, IV. 2 

Phormio, prosecuted by Apollodorus, 
used speech written for him by 
Demosthenes, VII. 36, 216 

Phraata, large city besieged by 
Antony, IX. 222, 226, 252 

Phraates, Parthian, demands Tigranes 
of Pompey on plea that he is his 
son-in-law, and that Euphrates be 
adopted as boundary between his 
empire and that of the Romans, 
Vv. 204 

Phraates, put his father Hyrodes to 
death and seized kingdom, II. 422, 
1X, 215 

Phraortes, Parthian, quarrels with 
king of the Medes, IX. 254 

Phrasicles, nephew of Themistocles 
and husband of his daughter Nico- 
maché, took charge of Asia the 
youngest, II. 88 

Phrixus, Spartan, V. 90 

Phrygia, II. 432; plundered by 
Agesilaus, V. 22; subdued by 
Alexander, VII. 272; Ix. 116% 
Antiochus in battle there, x. 378; 
added to Pompey’s sway by 
Manilian law, Vv. 190 

Phrygia, Upper, has Epixyes as satrap, 
II. 82 


Phrygians, claim Bona or Gynaeceia, 
and say she was mother of Midas, 
VII. 462 

Phrynichus (1), won in tragedy, II. 
16 


Unidentified play cited (Kock I. 

385), II]. 242, Iv. 54 

Phrynichus (2), Athenian general at 
Samos, opposes return of Alcibiades 
from exile, betrayed and denounced 
by Alcibiades, slain by Hermon, 
T¥ ert 

Phrynis, musician, had two of his nine 
lute-strings cut out by the ephor 
Ectrepes, xX. 24 

Phthia, wife of Admetus, said to have 
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suggested form of supplication to 
him, II. 66 

Phthia, daughter of Menon, the Thes- 
salian, married Aeacides and be- 
came mother of Deidameia, Troas, 
and Pyrrhus, IX. 346 

Phthiotis, Achaeans of, have garrisone 
put over them by Alexander of 
Pherae, V. 418; freed by Thebans, 
430; xX. 350 

@vAda, subdivision of Spartans made 
by Lycurgus, I. 220 

Phylacia, in battle there Bithys, 
general of Demetrius, defeats 
Aratus, XI. 76 

Phylacion, mistress of Stratocles, Ix. 
26 

Phylarchus, his story about Themi- 
stocles fabricated, II. 88; great 
admirer of Cleomenes, XT. 88 

Cited: IT. 88, 138, VII. 66, IX. 

438, x. 20, 60, 114, 118, x1. 88 

Phylé, in Attica, IV. 290, 310, Ix. 54, 
442 

Phytalidae, men of race of, purified 
‘Cheseus from bloodshed and feasted 
him, I. 22; superintended con- 
tributions toward a sacrifice to 
Theseus, 50 

Picenum, III. 340, V. 126 f., 442 

Pictae, deputation reaches 
there, IV. 352 

Pictor, see ‘* Fabius Pictor.”’ 

Picus, demi-god, once haunted Aven- 
tine, etc., 1. 358 

Pierio, said by some to have com- 
posed verses sung at banquet of 
Alexander, VII. 368 

Pigres, general, said by Eumenes to 
be coming against him, VIII. 94 

** Pilamenai,’’ connected with “ flam- 
ines,'’ 1. 328 

Pillars of Hercules, III. 250, VI. 310, 
368 

Pinarii, descended from Pinus, son of 
Numa, I. 376 

Pinarius, husband of Thalaea, I. 394 

Pinarus, river, VII. 278 

Pindar (in passage not extant) says 
son of Theseus and Antiopé called 
Demophoon, I. 64; he and his 
verses loved by Pan, 318; his 
descendants spared by Alexander, 
VII. 254 

Pyth. (2, 1 £.), V. 492, (8, 44£.) X1.2 


Sulla 


Frg 77 (Bergk 15. p. 414) II. 22; 

Frg 131 (p. 444) 1.180; Frg 169 
(p. 458) IX. 104; Frg 199 (p. 466) 
I. 272; Frg 205 (p. 469) IX. 544; 
Frg 206 (p. 469) 111.208; Frg 232 
(p. 476) V. 516 

Pindarus, freedman, slays Cassius, VI. 
234, Ix. 184 

Pinus, son of Numa, ancesto: ob 
Pinaril, 1. 376 

Piracy, ships engaged in it not 
collected by Lucullus, II. 478 

Piraeus, equipped and connected with 
Athens, II. 52; tomb of Themis- 
tocles near it, 88; entered by 
Lysander, IV. 270; VII. 2; 68; 
handed over to Demetrius, Ix. 84; 
captured by Sulla, Iv. 360, 372, 452; 
unsuccessfully attacked by Aratus, 
guarded by Diogenes, x1.76; given 
up to Athenians by Diogenes, 78 

Piralc gate, see ‘‘ Peiraic gate.” 

Pirates, driven from Scyros by Lucul- 
lus, II. 426; attack Lucullus on 
way to Egypt, 476; save Mithri- 
dates, 508; Cilician pirates make 
bargain with Spartacus, then dis- 
appoint him, III. 342; their de- 
predations in Pompey’s time, V. 
172f.; by Gabinian law Pompey 
sent against them, 178f.; subdued 
by Pompey, 182 

Pirithotis, see ‘‘ Peirithotls."’ 

Pisa, statue of Zeus at, III. 4 

Pisandrus, Plataean hero, II. 246 

Pisaurum, city near Adriatic, colonized 
by Antony, swallowed by chasms 
in earth, IX. 274 

Pisis, of Thespiae, urges Boeotians to 
revolt, spared by Demetrius and 
made polemarch of Thespiae, 1X. 
96 

Pisidians,seeking toslay Themistocles, 
are captured, II. 82; overpowered 
by Alexander, VII. 272 

Piso, O., historian, cited, I. 378, Ix. 
594 

Piso, O, Calpurnius, consul, interferes 
with Pompey in his war on pirates 
and comes near losing consulship, 
Vv. 182; makes report on Catiline’s 
conspiracy, VII.126; 456 

Piso, L. Calpurnius, marries his 
daughter to Caesar and is made 
consul, V. 238, 240, VII. 474, VII. 
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306, 316; gets province of Mace- 
donia with support of Clodius, 
VII. 156; advises Cicero to leave 
country, 160f.; urges Caesar to 
propose settlement with Pompey, 
530 

Piso Caesoninus, L. Calpurnius, sup- 
ported for consul by Pompey, Y. 
228; assists Curio in taking opinion 
of senate, 268 

Piso Frugi, O. Calpurnius, Cicero’s 
son-in-law, goes to Pompey to beg 
aid for Cicero, VII.160; 188 

Piso Frugi Licinianus, L. Calpurnius, 
son of Crassus and Scribonia, pro- 
claimed his successor by Galba, XI. 
254f.; slain, 258, 266, 270 

Pissouthnes, Persian satrap, aids 
Samians, III. 72 

Bens fortress of Mithridates, II. 
47 

Pittacus, tyrant of Mitylené, 1. 428 

Pittheus, son of Pelops, grandfather 
of Theseus, founded Troezen, etc., 
I. 6; persuaded Aegeus to take 
his daughter Aethra, 8; spread 
report that Poseidon was father of 
Theseus, 12; father of Henioché, 
grandfather of Sciron, 56 

Pityussa, island off Spain, attacked 
by Sertorius, V11II. 18 

Pixodarus, satrap of Caria, hopes to 
marry his daughter to Arrhidaeus 
or Alexander, VII. 248 

pene held by Otho’s troops, XI. 
9 

Plague, see ‘* Pestilence.”’ 

Plain-men, at Athens, favoured olig- 
rere 1. 434; headed by Lycurgus, 

6 

Plancus, L. Munatius, speaks in 
favour of amnesty after Cacsar’s 
murder, VI. 166; joins Antony, 
IX. 176; abused by Cleopatra, 
deserts to Octavianus, 268 

Plancus, T. Munatius, on trial, sup- 
ported by Pompey, V. 262 

Plataea, Daimachus of, 1.572; heroes 
of, II. 246; meeting place of 
melenle council, 11. 274, 278; Iv. 


Plataea, battle of, Greeks defeat 
Persians, II. 46, 138, 214, 226, 238, 
386, 396, x. 8; Thebans defeat 
Spartans, V. 376, 400 
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Plataeans, had general Arimnestus, 
II. 246; vote to move boundary 
toward Attica, rewarded by Alex- 
ander, 248, VII. 326; Il. 274; 278; 
denounced Thebans to Alexander, 
VII. 254 

Plato, philosopher, adopted Lycurgus’ 
design for a civil polity, 1. 300; 
thought earth in secondary space, 
844; sold oil in Egypt to make 
expenses, 408; says Solon aban- 
doned work on story of lost 
Atlantis on account of old age, 
494: began story of lost Atlantis, 
496; gave performance of singing 
and dancing boys, II. 212, VI. 34; 
asked to write for Cyrene, makes 
oracular reply, II. 474; abused 
by Timaeus, III. 219; brought 
philosophy into good repute, 290; 
had tendency to melancholy 
according to Aristotle, IV. 236; 
admired poetry of Antimachus of 
Colophon, 282; opposed use of 
mechanical illustrations to assist 
geometry, V. 470f.; had Dion as 
immediate disciple, VI. 2; how 
treated in Sicily by Dionysius the 
Elder, 8; how by Dionysius the 
Younger, 26; kept Dion with him 
in the Academy, 32; his last visit 
to Syracuse, 36; wrote letter to 
Dionysius the Younger about treat- 
ment of Dion’s wife, 42; refuses to 
help Dion in war against Dionysius 
the Younger, 44; 110; censures 
Dion for choosing men who proved 
his ruin, 252; dead when Dionysius 
came to Corinth, 296; taught 
Demosthenes according to Her- 
mippus, VII. 12; praised by Cicero, 
140; VIII. 152; says great natures 
exhibit great vices as well as great 
virtues, IX. 4; 78; his advice to 


Xenocrates, 466; his death-bed 
words, 594 
Alcibiades, (112) IV. 2, (1228) 1. 
256 


Epistles, v1. 252; Epist. Iv. (320) 
VI. 110, (ad fin.) IV. 152, 224, 
vi. 16 

Epist. VII. (327) VI. 8, (328) 22, 
(346) 36, (349f.) 40 

Gorgias (464) Ix. 200, (518f, 526) 
IT. 292 
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Laws (630d) I. 288, (691e) I. 218, 
330, (692a) I. 224, (706b) II. 12, 
292 


Menexenus, III. 70 

Meno (93) 11. 86 

On the Soul, read by Cato just 
before his death, VIII. 400 

Phaedrus (254a) IX. 216, (255) 
1V.°335 (2704). 111.0225. (271c) 
111. 48 

Phaedo (68d) 1. 188 

Republic (363) 11. 612, (376c) XI. 
266, (426e) xX. 244, (458d) I. 
248, (473d) VII. 216, (475b) S4, 
(487e) I. 374, (557d) Vi. 112, 
(562c) t1r. 20 

ee (179a) V. 384, (215) 

o20 


Tiaisecs (87c) I. 292 

Plato, comic poet, IX. 296; (Kock I. 
651) 11. 90; (Kock I. 654) Il. 248, 
IV. 30; (Kock 1. 655) 111. 10 

Plebcians, their complaints about 
money-lenders, and secession, Iv. 
126; unrest among them after 
Volscian war owing to scarcity of 
food and money, 144; angry when 
Coriolanus and other’ senators 
oppose free distribution of grain 
sent by Syracuse, 154; 184: get 
permission to elect one of consuls 
from their own body, II. 202, 204; 
one censor plebeian, 346 

Pleistarchus, brother of Cassander, 
receives Cilicia after defeat of 
Antigonus, goes to see Seleucus, 
Ix. 76 

Pleistinus, brother of Faustulus, fell 
in battle between Romulus and 
Remus, I. 116 

Pleistoanax, king of Sparta, son of 
Pausanias, father of Pausanias, 
x. 8; invades Attica, but is bribed 
to withdraw, fined and goes into 
exile, 111.64; Saying, I. 268 

Plemmyrium, captured from Athen- 
ians by Gylippus, III. 278 

Plotius, accused Licinia the Vestal 
and Crassus, ITI. 314 

Plutarch, Eretrian, asks help of Athens 
against Philip, defeated and driven 
from Eretria by Phocion, VIII. 
170 £. 

Plutarch, our, had intimate friend, 
Themistocles of Athens, attended 


schoo] of Ammonius, the philoso- 
pher, If. 90; native of Chaeroneia, 
VII. 443 IV. 378 f£.; visits Rome and 
acquires the language, VII. 4; saw 
marble statue of Marius at Ravenna 
in Gaul, IX. 466; visited scene of 
battle between Otho and Vitellius, 
xi. 308; saw tomb of Otho at 
Brixillum, 316 
Works cited :— 

Life of Aratus, X. 276; of 
Demosthenes and Cicero in 
5th book, VI1.6; of Dion in 
12th book, VI. 6; of Lys- 
ander, III. 66; of Metellns, 
IX. 546; of Pericles and 
Fabius Maximus, III. 6; of 
Timoleon, v1. 122 

On Days, II. 138 

Roman ee Ir. 140 

Sayings: I. 180, 362, 376, 396, 
398, 418, 460, 570, rae 110, 298, 316, 
392 f., 398, 410, 490, III. 2 £., 14, 
54, 112, 152, 2 202, 214, 318, "386 
426, 428, 434, 436, Iv. 120, 212 
252, 446 ie 450, ¥.. 106, 312, 344, 
VII. 44, VIII. 344, IX. 476 f., 520, 
596, x. 2, 52, 168, 240, 248 f., 
278 f., 352, 384f., XI. 4, 24, 106, 
186 f., 196 

Pluto, sacrificed to, by Publicola, 1 
556 

Plutus, blind and lifeless at Sparta, 
I. 232 

Plynteria, see ‘* Athena.’’ 

Pnyx, at Athens, had bema, II. 54; 
T6038? 1, 232 

Po, river, V. 446; crossed by Marius, 
IX. 526; battle there between 
Caecina and Otho’s men, XI. 298 f. 

Poets, nameless, cited, II. 222; 420; 
460; 4723 506; (Kock II!. 493), 111. 
432; IV.10, V. 4143 IV.326; (Nauck? 
921), 454; (Bergk t11*. 622), v. 38; 
(Kock II. 484), 254; (Kock 11. 80. 
128), VII. 22; (Nauck? 911), 150; 
378 ; (Nauck? 921), rx. 318 

Polemarchs, at Sparta fine Agis, I. 
238; at Athens chosen by lot, III. 
26; at Thebes, V. 66, 354 

Polemon, strives for chief command 
under Eumenes, VIII. 102 

Polemon, cited, I. 190 

Polemon, topographer, cited, x1. 28 

Polemon, king, taken prisoner by 
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Parthians, IX. 224; sent army from 
Pontus to Antony, 276 

‘* Poliorketes,’’ title of tyrants, II. 
228; surname of Demetrius, IX. 
106 

Pollichus, goes to rescue his nephew 
Heracleides, III. 292 

Pollio, sole remaining prefect of 
Otho’s soldiers, orders them to 
swear allegiance to Vitellius, x1.318 

Pollio, Asinius, see ‘* Asinius Pollio.”’ 

Pollis, Spartan, sold Plato as slave 
in Aegina, VI. 10 

Pollux, see *‘Castor’’ and “* Dios- 
curi.”’ 

Polus, Aeginetan, pupil of Archias, 
VII. 70 

Polyaenus, fought always at side of 
Philopoemen, x. 282 

Polyaices, ambassador from Sparta 
to Athens, III. 86 

Polyarchus, Aeginetan, charges Athen- 
ians with fortifying their clty, 11. 52 

Poivbius, son of Achaean general 
Lycortas, friend of Philopoemen, 
x. 314f.; gets Scipio’s aid in 
securing return of Achaean exiles, 
Il. 3265 vr. 134 

Cited: 11. 330, V. 380, 524, VI. 
404, x. 152, 300 
Histories (II. 47, 4f.) x1. 88, 

(Ii; G64, 1). X.106,. Qty. 65,-2. &. 7} 
114, (XXIX) Vi. 392, 394 

Polycleitus (1), made statue of Hera 
at Argos, III. 4 

Polycleitus (2), cited, VII. 356 

Polycleitus (3), adherent of Nero, 
executed by Galba, x1. 240 

Polycrates (1), tyrant, III. 76; 
imitated by Lysander in his dis- 
regard for oaths, IV. 252 

Polycrates (2), descendant of Aratus 
and friend of Plutarch, XI. 2 f. 

Polycrates (3), sou of Polycrates, 
XE4 

Polycratidas, one of embassy sent to 
generals of Persian king, quoted, 
I. 282 

Polycrité, daughter of Lysimachus, 
voted public maintenance, II. 296 

Polycritus, physician at court of 
Artaxerxes, XI. 176 

Polydectes, half-brother of Lycurgus, 
I. 206; died soon after ascending 
throne, leaving it to Lycurgus, 
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208; had posthumous son Chari- 
laiis, 1.210; his widow plots against 
Lycurgus, 212 

Polydorus, king of Sparta, with his 
colleague ‘Theopompus inserted 
clause in rhetra of Lycurgus, |. 
222; said to have added some lots 
ig wore distributed by Lycurgus, 
22 

Polyeuctus (1), son of Themistocies 
and Archippé, II. 86 

Polyeuctus (2), Sphettian, contrasts 
Demosthenes and Phocion as 
speakers, VII. 24, VIII. 1543 VII. 32; 
counsels Athenians to go to war 
with Philip, vim1. 184; demanded 
by Alexander, VII. 56 

Polygnotus, painter, 
with Elpinicé, 11. 414 

Polygnotus, tower of, XI. 12 f. 

Polyidus, Plataean hero, II. 246 

Poilymachus, of Pella, executed by 
Alexander for rifling tomb of 
Cyrus, VII. 416 

Polymedes: father of Glaucus, VIII. 
72 


his relations 


Polyphron, uncle of Alexander of 
Pherae, slain by him, Vv. 412 

Polysperchon, with Leptines, puts 
Callipus to death, VI. 122 

Polysperchon, appointed general-in- 
chief by Antipatcr before dying, 
VIII. 216; quarrels with Cassander 
after death of Autipater, 114; 
orders Eumenes to wage war on 
Antigonus and take 500 talents of 
treasure at Quinda, 116; plots 
against Phocion, 216; father of 
Alexander, 220, 1x. 22; has Dein- 
archus of Corinth executed, refuses 
to hear Phocion, VIII. 222; good 
gencral according to Pyrrhus, IX. 
366 

Polystratus, witnesses death of 
Dareius, VII. 350 

Polyxenus, husband of Thesté, became 
enemy of Dionysius the Elder, VI. 
42 

Polyzelus, Rhodian, cited, 1. 446 

Pomaxathres, Parthian, slew Crassus, 
III, 416, 422 

Pomentinum, city of Italy with 
marshes near it, VII. 578 

** Pomerium,”’ its etymology, I. 118 

Pompaedius Silo, leader of Latin 
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allies in their effort to obtain 
Roman citizenship, VIII. 258; 
challenged Marius to battle, 1x. 554 


Pompeia, Caesar's third wife, VII. 


452; loved by Clodius, 462; 
divorced by Caesar, 152, 466 

** Pompeii,’’ name common to family, 
IX. 464 

Pompeii, Cicero had farm near it, 
VII. 100 

Pompeius, neighbour of Ti. Gracchus, 
said Eudemus of Pergamum gave 
Ti. QGracchus royal diadem and 
purple robe, X. 176 

Pompeius, Aulus, tribune of people, 
ealled Bataces impostor and died 
within week, Ix. 508 

Pompeius, Gnaeus, elder son of 
Pompey, sent to Syria by his father 
to raise 4 fleet, V. 278; enraged at 
Cieero after Pharsalus, VII. 180, 
Vill. 370; enamoured of Cleopatra, 
Ix. 192 

Pompecius, Sextus, younger son of 
Pompey, tells Cato of Pompey’s 
death, VIII. 370; supported by 
Spain, 382; holding Sicily and 
ravaging Italy, makes peace with 
Octavius and Antony, [X. 206; 
attacked by Octavius, 216; driven 
from Sicily by him, 262 

Pompeius Rufus, Q., consul with Sulla, 
Iv. 342; his son slain by Sulpicius’ 
mob, escapes himself, 350 

Pompeius Sextus Strabo, Guaeus, 
father of Pompey, ablesoldier, hated 
for hig greed, V. 116; arrayed 
against Cinna, saved from mu- 
tinous troops by his son, 122 

Pompey, son of Strabo, loved by 
people, his character, v. 116f.; 
saved his father Strabo from 
mutinous soldiers, tried for theft 
of public property on his father’s 
death, 122; wins favour with his 
judge, the praetor Antistius, be- 
comes engaged to his daughter, 
is acquitted, 124; married Antistia, 
126; when 23 raises force pre- 
paratory to joining Sulla, 128; 
defeats various enemies, 139; is 
saluted as *‘ Imperator’’ by Sulla, 
sent to Gaul to help Metellus, 
132; divorces Antistia and marries 
Acmilia, step-daughter of Sulla, 


134; sent against Marians in 
Sicily, executes Carbo and Q. 
Valerius, 136f.; sent by Sulla 
against Domitius in Africa, 140; 
defeats and slays Domitius, 142; 
captures Jampsas and gives his 
kingdom to Hiempsal, subdues 
Africa within 40 days, 144; on 
his return greeted as ‘*‘ Magnus ”’ 
by Sulla, 146; allowed to have 
triumph, 148 

Is left out of Sulla’s will, 
appointed general against Lepidus, 
152; has Brutus, father of the 
Brutus who killed Caesar, slain, 
154; goes to Spain to help Metellus 
against Sertorius, 156; fights drawn 
battle with him, 160; after death 
of Sertorius completely defeats 
Perpenna, 162; returning from 
Spain defeats remnant of Spar- 
tacus’ force, 164; receives 2nd 
triumph and consulship, 166; In 
constant collision with his colleague 
Crassus, 168; given eommand 
against pirates by Gabinian law, 
176f.; clears Tyrrhenian and 
Libyan seas and sea about Sar- 
dinia, Corsica, and Sicily in 40 
days, 182; drives all piracy from 
the sea in less than 3 months, 186; 
treats Metellus in Crete unfairly, 
188; given command against 
Mithridates by Manilian law, 190 f.; 
meets Lucullus in Galatia, 194; 
defeats Mithridates near Euphrates 
river, 200; invades Armenia, 202; 
defeats Albanians and Iberians 
about Caucasus mountains, 206 f.; 
in fortress of Caenum found and 
read private documeuts of Mithri- 
dates, 212; marches toward Petra, 
2203; reeeives news of death of 
Mithridates, 222; while returning 
visits Athens and donates 60 
talents toward its restoration, 224; 
divorees Mueia, disbands his army, 
Zeb 

Attempts to win Cato by mar- 
riage alliance, 228; celebrates 
triumph, 230; begins to lose 
reputation from this time, 232; 
refuses to help Cicero threatened 
with exile, 234; lends his support 
to Caesar the consul and marries 
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his daughter Julia, 236f.; with 
Caesar’s help gets his enactments 
ratified which Lucullus contested, 
238; opposed by Clodius, 240; 
assists in recall of Cicero and by 
him is reconciled to senate, 242 f.; 
is given direction of navigation and 
agriculture, 244; secures abund- 
ance of grain for the city, 246; 
has understanding with Caesar 
and Crassus at Luca, 248; elected 
consul with Crassus, with his help 
introduces laws giving Caesar his 
provinces for 5 more years, giving 
Crassus Syria and the expedition 
against the Parthians, and giving 
himself Africa, both Spains, and 
4 legions, 250 

Loses his wife Julia, learns of 
Crassus’ death, 254; elected sole 
consul, 258; marries Cornelia, 
daughter of Metellus Scipio, 260; 
is to retain his provinces another 
4 years and receive 1000 talents 
yearly to maintain his soldiers, 262; 
demands his 2 legions back from 
Caesar, recovers from dangerous 
illness, 264; receives his 2 legions 
from Caesar, becomes filled with 
confidence in his power to suppress 
Caesar, 266; is commanded by 
the consuls to levy recruits but 
has difficulty in securing them, 270; 
issues edict recognizing state of 
civil war and ordering al] the 
senators to follow him, 276; crosses 
from Brundisium to Dyrrhachium, 
278; gathers great force and has 
irresistible navy, 280; refuses 
Caesar’s offer of peace, routs his 
army but fails to take advantage 
of the victory, 284; pursues Caesar, 
288; is forced by his friends to 
offer battle to Caesar, 290; is 
defeated by Caesar at Pharsalus, 
292f.; flees from the field of 
battle, 304; is joined by his wife 
Cornelia, 310; sails to Pelusium in 
Egypt, 316; is murdered by 
Ptolemy’s agents, 322; his death 
avenged by Caesar, 324 

See also 11. 140, 472, 484 f., 582, 
88'f., 694.1., G06, 111,325 £.,.348 £, 
428 f., IV. 418, 430 £., 442, 448, VI. 
132,136, 190, 19S. 252, VilatO2 4. 
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114, 124, 158, 160, 166, 170, 176 f., 
194, 468, 472 f., 478, 494, 500f., 
510, 514 f., 524, 528, 538 f., 548 f., 
VIII. 4, 32, 48f., 58, 72, 140, 264, 
306 f., 332 £., 340, 344 f., 352, 366 f., 
382, IX. 148, 152, 160, 180 
Quoted : I1. 600, Vv. 120, 136, 164, 

192, 304, 310 

Pompilia, only daughter of Numa and 
eae I. 376; married Marcius, 

ie 

Pompon (1), father of Numa Pom- 
pilius, 1. 314 

Pompon (2), son of Numa, ancestor 
of Pomponii, I. 376 

Pomponia, wife of Q. Cicero, inflicts 
terrible punishment upon Philo- 
logus, VII. 208 

Pomponii, descended from Pompon, 
son of Numa, I. 376 

Pomponius (1), praetor, announces 
defeat at Thrasymené, III. 126 

Pomponius (2), companion of C. 
Gracchus, Killed at wooden bridge, 
X. 234 

Pomponius (3), spared by Mithridates, 
11.514 

Pontic kings, line of, founded by 
aa rides ended by Romans, IX. 
2 

Pontifex Maximus, his duties, I. 338, 
342 f.; Antony, IX. 208; Caesar, 
VII. 456; P. Licinius Crassus Dives, 
II. 192; P. L. Crassus Dives 
Mucianus, X. 162; Metellus Pius, 
IV. 342, VII. 456; Nasica, x. 194 

Pontifices, ascribed to Numa, why 
so called, 1.336; their duties, 346 

Pontius, his servant gives inspired 
message to Sulla, 1v. 412 

Pontius Cominius, see ‘* Cominius, 
Pontius.’’ 

** Pontius Glaucus,’’ poem by Cicero 
when a boy, VII. 84 

Pontus, 11. 294; held by son of 
Mithridates, Iv. 358; 11.494; 508; 
ravaged by Lucullus, 510; invaded 
by Lucullus again, 542; men sent 
from Rome to regulate its affairs, 
586; invaded by Pompey, VII. 
106; triumpbed over by Pompey, 
Vv. 230; freed of Romans by Phar- 
naces, freed of Pharnaces by Caesar, 
VIT. 560 

Popilius, O., defeated by Caesar ag 
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candidate for military tribuneship, 
VII. 450 

Popilius Laenas, alarms Brutus and 
Cassius by his words, v1. 158 

Popillius, as praetor had banished 
friends of Ti. Gracchus, flees from 
Italy, x. 206 

Popillius, military tribune, once when 
charged with parricide defended by 
Cicero, is one of his assassins, VII. 
204 f. 

Poppaea, wife of Crispinus, her acts, 
XI. 246 f. 

“* Poppaea,’’ name given Sporus by 
Nymphidius Sabinus, x1. 224 

** Populus,’’ name given to those not 
in the legions, I. 122 

Porcia (1), sister of Cato the Younger, 
wife of Lucius Domitius, VIII. 236, 
332 

Porcia (2), daughter of Cato the 
Younger and wife of Bibulus, to 
whom she bore 2 sons, VIII. 292; 
mother of Bibulus, VI. 176; cousin 
and wife of Brutus, insists upon 
sharing his secret, 152, VIII. 410; 
V1. 158; manner and time of her 
death, 246 

“ Porcius,’’ derived from ‘‘ porcus,’’ 
I. 532 

Porsena, Lars, declares war on Rome 
when she refuses to restore Tarquin 
to throne, I. 542; checked at 
bridge by Horatius and his 2 com- 
panions, 544; releases Mucius, 
who tried to kill him, 546 f.; makes 
peace with Rome on conditions, 
550; honours Cloelia, 552; in 
retiring left his supplies behind for 
Romans, 554, 574; bronze statue 
of him near senate-house, 554 

Porsena’s goods cried first, 1. 554 

Porus, Indian king, defeated and 
captured by Alexander, restored 
to his kingdom and given title of 
satrap, VII. 394f.; quoted, 398 

Poseideon, Athenian month, corre- 
sponds nearly to January, VII. 532 

Poseidon, patron god of Troezen, 
reputed father of Theseus, I. 12; 
Isthmian games in his honour 
instituted by Theseus, 56; honoured 
on 8th day of every month, 84; 
called Securer and LEarth-stayer, 
86; contends with Athena for 


Athens, II. 54; Vv. 8; temples of, 
at the Isthmus, at Taenarum, at 
Calauria, plundered by pirates, 
174; VII.70; xX. 36 

Poseidonius, tells of his discourse at 
Rhodes before Pompey against 
Hermagoras the rhetorician, Vv. 224; 
wrote history of Perseus in several 
books, excuses king for retiring 
from battle of Pydna, VI. 404f.; 
taught Cicero philosophy, VII. 90 

Cited: V. 436, 458, 488 f., 520, 

VI. 128, 412, IX. 464, 592 f. 

Posidonia, Astyphilus of, 11. 460 

Postuma, daughter of Sulla and 
Valeria, why the name, Iv. 442 

Postumius, soothsayer, tells Sulla the 
omens are good, IV. 352 

Postumius, Livius, led Latin army 
against Rome, I. 184 

Postumius, Spurius, 
Gracchus, X. 162 

Postumius Tubertus (1), made consul 
along with M. Valerius, I. 554 

Postumius Tubertus (2), as dictator 
fought Aequians and Volscians, II. 
96 

Postumus, surname of child born after 
father’s death, IV. 142 

Potamon, lLeshian, according to 
Sotion told of Alexander founding 
city in memory of his dog Peritas, 
VII. 398 

Potamus, place in Attica, II. 298 

Potheinus, eunuch, managed Ptolemy’s 
affairs, called council of influential] 
men to decide on fate of Pompey, 
Vv. 316, VII. 556; drove out Cleo- 
patra, plotted against Caesar, 556; 
put to death by Caesar, 558, Vv. 324 

Potheinus, official under Cleopatra, 
IX. 274 

Potidaea, colony of Corinth, revolts 
from Athens, III. 84; campaign 
against, IV. 18; taken by Philip 
at time of Alexander’s birth, VII. 
230 

Potitus, Valerius, sent to consult 
oracle at Delphi about Alban lake, 
11. 102 

Praecia, controls Cethegus and thus 
secures Cilicia for Lucullus, II. 488 

Praeneste, IV. 416; younger Marius 
besieged there, 418; its inhabitants 
slaughtered by Sulla, 428, Ix. 598 
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Pracnestines, with Vol-cians make 
war on Rome, II. 190 

Praesii, thelr kings said to be waiting 
for Alexander on banks of Ganges 
with large forces, revere altars lett 
by him, vil. 400 

Praetor, in Macedonia in time of 
Lucullus, but Greece had none yet, 
II. 408; usually granted accused 
10 days in which to make defence, 
VII. 104 

Praetors: ©. Antonius, 1X. 170; 
Antistius, V. 124; Brutus and 
Cassius, VII. 574; Brutus and 
Servilius, IV. 350; O. Caesar, VII. 
138, 462, VIII. 298; Cato the 
Younger, 340; Cicero, VII. 102; 
Clodius, III. 336; Didius, in Spain, 
VII. 6; Cornelius Lentulus 2nd 
time, VII. 122, 126; Lepidus, Ix. 
152; M. Lucullus, of Macedonia, 
VII.448; Marius, 1x.472; M. Otho, 
Vil. 112; Aemilins Paulus with 12 
lictors, VI. 362; Petilius, I. 380; 


Pomponius, 111. 126; Rubrius, VII. 


254; Salonius, 11. 384; Sulla, Iv. 
334; (©. Sulpicius, vil. 126; P. 
Varinus, III. 338; Vatinlus, v. 250; 
O. Vergilius, VII. 164; Verres, 98; 
Vetus, in Spain, 452 

Pranichus, poet, VII. 368 

Praxagoras, advises Neapolitans to 
offer sacrifices for Pompey’s re- 
covery, V. 264 

Praxiergidae, celebrate the rites of 
the Plynteria of Athene, [v. 98 

Prayer, Pythagoreans do not allow 
men to offer it cursorily, I. 354; 
after praying Roman turned to 
right, 11. 106 

Priapus, Artemis of, 11. 510 

Prices yf I7,. 610, 1V.. 366, 1X, 242, x. 
148, 360 f., XI. 184 

Priené, bone of contention between 
Samians and Milesians, II. 72; 
assigned by Antony as place for 
dramatic artists to dwell in, 1x. 
266 

Priestess, Pythian, Iv. 304 

Prima, daughter of Hersilia and 
Romulus, I. 130 

“Principla,’”’ Roman word for 
gcneral’s quarters, XI. 228 

* Priscus,’’ original cognemen of 
Cato the Elder, If. 392 
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Priscus, Helvidius, see ‘‘ Helvidius 
Priscus.’’ 

Prisoners, exchange of, between 
Fabius and Hannibal, II. 140 

Proauga, daughter of Agesilatis, V. 52 

Procles, Spartan king, son of Aristo- 
demus and father of Sotis, v. 52 

Proconnesus, Aristeas of, 1. 178 

Procrustes, slain by Theseus, 1. 188 

Proculeius, bidden by Octavius to get 
Cieopatra alive, does so by ruse 
Ix. 314 

Proculus, prefect of guards sent by 
Otho to army with full authority, 
XI. 294; leads troops out of 
Bedriacum for battle, 300; 304 

** Proculus,’’ surname of child born 
in absence of father from home, 
IV. 142.... 

Proculus, Julius, by his story of seeing 
Yomulus ascending to heaven quicts 
people, I. 176, 310; favourite of 
Romans, sent to invite Numa to 
accept the throne, 320 

Prodigies: I. 166, 176f., 180, 308, 
534, IT. 98, 126, 168, 452, 460f., 
496, 500, 548, I1I. 14, 100, 122 f., 
244, 254, 288, 372 f., IV. 48, 210, 
260 f., 340, 344, V. 180, 420, 442, 
612, 516, VI. 48f., 82, 210 £., 234, 
276 f., 290, 398, 418, VII. 130, 164, 
204, 260, 300 f., 324, 386 f., 588 f., 
GOL f., VIII. 208, IX. 274, 308, 450, 
508, 572, x. 140, 184f., 220, 352, 
x1. 100 

** Prodikoi,’? name given by Spartans 
to guardians of fatherless kings, 
L 210 

Promachus, won prize by drinking 4 
pitchers of wine, VII. 418 

** Promsanteia,’’? meaning of word, 
secured for Athenians by Pericles, 
III. 64 

Promathion, compiler of history of 
Italy, cited, I. 96 

Property, II. 204, 218, 316, Iv. 12, 
280, V. 50, 120 

Frophantus, brother of Cleinias, x1. 6 

Propontis, to be guarded by Cotta, 
II. 480 

Propylaea, of acropolis, Mnesicles its 
architect, III. 42 f. 

Proscription, ITI. 330, Iv. 426 f. 

Proseoea, temple of Artemis, IT. 24 

Proserpina, possibly same as Libitina, 
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1. 346; vi. 118; 276. See also 
‘*Cora’’ and ‘* Persephoné,’’ 

Prosper, see ‘* Eutychus.”’ 

Ilpds tots eéxaipous, 
Andocides, II. 88 

Protagoras, in discussion with Peri- 
cles, 111.104; exiled, 290 

Proteas, boon companion, forgiven 
by Alexander, VII. 340 

Prothoiis, opposes expedition against 
Thebes, Vv. 78 

Prothytes, her surrender demanded 
of Thebans by Alexander, VII. 
252 

Protis, merchant, popular with Gauls, 
founded Marscilles, 1. 408 

Protogenes, Caunian, made painting 
for Rhodians illustrating story of 
Ialysus, captured by Demetrius, 
IX. 6 

Protus, Dion’s pilot, v1. 52 

Proverbs: I. 66, II. 540, 111. 238, 246, 
IV. 64, 286, 448, V. 318, VI. 322, 
416, Vil. 6, 318, ITI. 102, %. 110, 
244, XI. 2, 160, 194, 208 

Provinces, extravagance of governors, 
11. 320; 484; 488 

Proxenus, Macedonian, uncovers 
spring of olly liquid near rlver Oxus, 
VII. 386 f. 

Prusias, in Bithynia, harboured Han- 
nibal, asked by Flamininus to give 
him up, X. 378 

Prytaneium, 1. 456; in Plutarch’s 
time preserved some of Solon’s 
tables of law, 1. 472; VII. 76 

Prytanes, I. 456 

Prytanis, father of Lycurgus and 
Eunomus, I. 206 

Psammon, philosopher, heard by 
Alexander in Egypt, VII. 304 

Psenophis, of Heliopolis, learned 
Egyptian priest with whom Solon 
studied, I. 476 

Psiltucis (or Scillustis) island in 
Indian ocean marking limit of 
Alexander’s expedition, VII. 410 

sh hes wife of Marphadates, VIII. 
4 

Psylli, Libyan people who charmed 
snakes, VIII. 372 

Psyttaleia, small island in front of 
Salamis, 11. 238 

Ptoeodorus, Megarian, visited by 
Dion, V1. 34 


speech of 


HCAS SELVES 


Ptolemacus (1), eunuch of Mithridates 
Il. O22 

Ptolemueus (2), encourages Otho by 
his prediction, X1. 256 

Vtolemais, daughier of Ptolemy and 
Eurydicé, married to Demetrius, 
IX. 78, 116; mother of ruler of 
Cyrené, 134 

Ptolemy (1), at war with Alexander, 
king of Macedonia, slew him and 
succeeded to throne, made peace 
with Pelopidas, Vv. 404 f. 

Ptolemy (2), nephew of Antigonus, 
given as hostage to KEumenes, VIII. 
108 f. 

Ptolemy (3), son of Pyrrhus and Anti- 
goné, IX. 360, 368; repulsed by 
Acrotatus, 440; slain in battle by 
Oryssus, 446 f. 

Ptolemy (4), son of Chrysermns. 
friend of King Ptolemy but 
treacherous toward Cleorienes, X. 
130; slain by Cleomenes, 1384 

Ptolemy (5), in charge of Alexandria 
under King Ptolemy, slain by 
Cleomenes, X. 134 

Ptolemy (6), king of Cyprus, opposed 
BF Cato, slew himself, VI. 130, VIII. 

22 

Ptolemy (7), son of Antony and 
Cleopatra, given Phoenicia, Syria, 
and Cilicia, rx. 262 

Ptolemy Auletes, flees from Egypt, 
seeks Roman aid, V. 244f.;  re- 
ceives kindness from Pompey, 314; 
disregards Cato’s advice not to go 
to Rome, VIII.320; bribes Gabinius 
to help him recover Egypt, 1x. 142; 
prevented by Antony from putting 
people of Pelusium to death, 144 

Ptolemy Ceraunus, with army peri-hed 
at hands of Gauls, Ix. 416 

Ptolemy Dionysius, indebted to Pom- 
pev, V. 314; makes war on his 
sister at Pelusium, 316; defeated 
by Caesar, disappears, 324 

Ptolemy Euergetes, x. 16; made ally 
of Achaeans, XJ. 54; sent Aratus 
6 talents a year, 96, X. 92; 98f.; 
receives Cleomenes kindly, gives 
him pension of 24 talents, dies 
before sending him back to Sparta, 
122; 274 

Ptolemy Lathyrus, gives royal wel- 
come to Lucullus, but out of fear 
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of Mithridates abandons alliance 
with Rome, II. 476; Iv. 142 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, to help Aratus 
get back to Sicyon, XI. 10; re- 
ceives paintings from him, 28; 
gives Aratus 150 talents for Sicyon, 
30, 32:f. 

Ptolemy Philometor (?) xX. 146 

Ptolemy Philopator, his character and 
treatment of Cleomenes, xX. 124 f.; 
128; has Cleomenes imprisoned, 
130; 132; has mother and children 
of Cleomenes executed, 136; 140; 
290; built a ship with 40 banks 
of oars, Ix. 108 

Ptolemy Soter, son of Lagus, com- 
panion of Alexander, banished 
from Macedonia by Philip, vi. 
250; received Apama, sister of 
Barsiné, from Alexander, VIII. 80; 
threatened with attack by Per- 
diccas, 90; defeated Demetrius in 
Syria near Gaza, his general Cilles 
defeated by Demetrius, Ix. 12 f.; 
had more than one wife, 338; 
besieged Halicarnassus, with Cas- 
sander had subdued all Greece, 18; 
defeated by Demetrius in Cyprus, 
36 f., 336; given title of king, 40, 
VII. 336; unsuccessfully attacked 
by Antigonus and Demetrius, Ix. 
42; 60; marries one daughter to 
Lysimachus and one to the latter’s 
son Agathocles, 76; marries his 
daughter Ptolemals to Demetrius 
and makes peace with him, 78, 116, 
354; marries his daughter Antl- 
goné to Pyrrhus, his hostage, 356; 
sends 150 ships to assist Athenians 
against Demetrius, 82, 360; takes 
Cyprus, excepting Salamis, from 
Demetrius, 86; 360; leagued with 
Seleucus and Lysimachus against 
Demetrius, sails to solicit Greek 
cities to revolt, 108 f., 374 

Cited : VII. 356 

Ptoiim, mountain near temple of 
Apollo Tegyraeus, V. 378 

Publicius Bibulus, tribune of the 
plebs, impeaches Marcellus but 
fails, V. 510 

Public land, allotment of, by Pericles, 
Ill. 24 

Publicola, L. Gellius, with Antony 
had right wing at Actium, IX. 284 f. 
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Pablicola, P. Valerius, his lineage, 
his eloquence and wealth, I. 502; 
disappointed at not being elected 
as one of first two consuls, with- 
draws from public life, 504; takes 
oath not to submit to Tarquins, 
506; brings to justice two sons of 
Brutus, the consul, for conspiracy 
to restore Tarquins, 508f.; pro- 
tects Vindicius, who revealed the 
plot to him, 516; elected consul, 
has Vindicius rewarded, 518; oz2le- 
brates triumph over Tuscans, first 
consul to drive into city on a 
four-horse chariot, 138, 524; takes 
measures to remove his unpopu- 
larity with the people, 526 f.; uses 
his sole authority to have various 
important measures passed, 530 f.; 
has first Lucretius, then M. Hora- 
tius as his colleague in consulship, 
534; is anxious to dedicate new 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 536 

Chosen consul 2nd time with 
T. Lucretius as his colleague to 
resist Lars Porsena, 542; is 
wounded in battle with Porsena, 
proposes honour for MHoratius 
Cocles, 544; consul 3rd time, defeats 
Tuscan army, 546; makes Porsena 
arbitrator in dispute with Tarquin 
and concludes peace with him, 
548 f.; sends Cloelia and the other 
maidens back to Porsena, 550; 
advises and assists consuls in 
repelling attack of Sabines, 554; 
consul 4th time, induces Appius 
Clausus, a Sabine to move with 
many friends to Rome, 556f.; 
defeats Sabines, 560; celebrates 
triumph and dies, 562, IV. 200 

Quoted: I. 558 

Publicolae, trace descent to Valerius 
Publicola, I. 566 

Publius, stole Mithridates’ sword-belt, 
punished by Pharnaces, V. 224 

Publius Silo, see ‘* Pompaedius Silo.”’ 

Pulytion, played part of Torch-bearer 
when Alcibiades profaned mysteries, 
Iv. 48, 60 

Punishment, II. 282, 516 f., 532, III. 
342 

Puteoli, see ‘* Dicaearchia.’’ 

EesneDs lon: month of, I. 46, 84, VI. 
70, 76 
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Pydna, II. 68, VI. 396; battle of, 398 f. 

Pylades, minstrel] at Ncmean games, 
X. 284 

Pylagorae, delegates to Amphictyonic 
conventions, II. 56 

Pylius, adopted Hercules, I. 78 

Pylos, fortified by Demosthenes, 
attacked by Peloponnesians, III. 
230, 232; Spartans captured there, 
234, 238, 244, Iv. 32 

Pyramia, in district of Thyreatis; near 
it Danatis first landed in country, 
IX. 454 

Pyrenees, II. 126 


Pyrilampes, comrade of Hercules, II. 
44 


Pyrrha, wife of Deucalion, Ix. 346 

Pyrrhidae, line of kings descended 
from Neoptolemus, IX. 346 

‘* Pyrrhus,’’ surname of Neoptolemus, 
IX. 346 

Pyrrhus, son of Neoptolemua and 
Lanassa, IX. 346 

Pyrrhus, son of Aeacides and Phthia, 
his lineage, Ix. 346f.; as infant 
given asylum by Glaucias, king of 
Tllyrians, 348f.; when 12 years 
old restored to throne of Epeirus 
by Glaucias, when 17 driven from 
throne, joins Demetrius, fights at 
Ipsus, 352f.; goes to Egypt as 
hostage for Demetrius, 354; mar- 
ries Antigoné, daughter of Berenicé, 
returns to Epeirus, 356; _ slays 
Neoptolemus, who shared throne, 
adds to his territory, 360; quarrels 
with Demetrius, 362; defeats his 
genera] Pantauchus, 100f., 364; 
his ranking as a general, 102, 366, 
X. 382; marries several wives 
after death of Antigoné, IX. 368; 
overran Macedonia, 370; makes 
agreement with Demetrius, 372; 
takes Beroea, 110,374; proclaimed 
king of Macedonia, 112, 376; enters 
Athens, 378; driven from Mace- 
donia by Lysimachus, 380 

Invited to Italy by Tarentines, 

384; sends Cineas ahead to Taren- 
tum with 3000 soldiers, then 
crosses himself, 388; defeats the 
Romans at Heracleia, 394f.; sends 
Cineas to Rome with proposals 
of peace, 402; tries to corrupt 
Fabricius, 406; warned by Fabri- 


cius of danger from poison, 410; 
sends Cineas again to negotiate 
peace, defeats Romans at Asculum, 
412f.; invited to Sicily, defeats 
Carthaginians, 418; puts to death 
Thoenon, a Syracusan who had 
invited him to Sicily and incurs 
bitter hatred, 422; returns tc 
Italy, 424; defeated by Romans 
at Beneventum, 426 
Returns to Epeirus and defeats 
Antigonus in Macedonia, 430; 
invited by Cleonymus to attack 
Sparta, 434f.; repulsed | from 
Sparta, 436f.; loses his son 
Ptolemy, 448; enters Argos by 
night, is slain in street fighting, 
450 f. 
See also, 1¥. 306, rx. 58, 74, 86, 
98, 106, xX. 380 
Sayings: IX. 370; 374; 386f.; 
394, X. 334; 1X.396; 416; 424; 432; 
436 
Pythagoras (1), Olympic victor, said 
to have helped Numa arrange 
government of Rome, I. 306 
Pythagoras (2), said to have been 
intimate friend of Numa, sald to 
have lived 5 generations after him, 
1. 306; why supposed to have 
influenced Numa, marvels told of 
him, 332; said first principle of 
being beyond sense or feeling, said 
to have been Roman citizen, 334; 
his statue in forum at Rome, 336; 
380; educator of Numa and father 
of Mamercus, VI. 358 
Pythagoras (3), seer, questioned by 
Alexander, VII. 426 
Pythagorean philosophers, in Sicily, 
invite Plato, VI. 22 
Pythagoreans, place element fire in 
centre of universe and call it 
Vesta and Unit, 1. 344; their pre- 
cepts enumerated and compared 
with Numa’s, 354f.; why they 
do not entrust their precepts to 
writing, 380 
Pytheas, verbal encounter with 
Demosthenes, VII. 18, 210; Athen- 
ian orator, joins party of Antipater, 
663; VIII. 190 
Pythian games, list of victors at, by 
Aristotle, 1.428; IV.282; conducted 
by Demetrius at Athens, Ix. 100 
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Pythian priestess, 
Lysander, IV. 304 

Pythium, VI. 392 f. 

Pythocleides, Pericles’ music teacher, 
III. 10 

Pythocles (1), condemned to death 
with Phocion, VIIJ. 228 

Pythocles (2), son of Polycrates, XI. 4 

Pythodorus (1), waiting to seize 
Themistocles, II. 68 

Pythodorus (2), torch-bearer, opposes 
initiating Demetrius into mysteries 
irregularly, IX. 60 

Pytholatis, Phebe’s brother, helps 
slay Alexander of Pherae, v. 430 

Python, story of, associated with 
birth of Apollo near temple of 
Apollo Tegyraeus, V. 378 

Python, of Byzantium, answered by 
Demosthenes, VII. 20 

Python, with Seleucus sent to temple 
of Serapis to ask whether Alexander 
should be brought thither, VII. 434 

Python, flute-player, IX. 366 

Pythonicé, mistress of Harpalus, her 
tomb built by Charicles, VIII. 192 

Pythopolis, founded by Theseus where 
Pee his friend, was drowned, I. 
6 


approached by 


Quadrans, to be contributed by each 
citizen toward expense of Pub- 
licola’s funeral, 1. 562; smallest 
copper coin, VII. 154 

Seo nickname of Clodia, VII. 

ot 

Quadrants, of Archimedes, V. 486 

Quaestors, introduced by Publicola, 
I. 552, 568 

Cato the Elder, 11. 310; Cato 
the Younger, VIII. 268; Cicero, 
Vil. 82,94; -Ti Gracchus,: X. 152: 
Granius Petro, VII. 480; Cornelius 
Lentulus, 122; M. Lollius, vit. 
272; Marcellus, 276; Sertorius, 
8; Sulla, 1V. 3285 ‘Titius, Tx. 254: 
Pes and M. Minucius, 1. 
5) 

Quinda, treasure there, VIII. 116, IX. 76 

Quinsy, VII. 62 

Quintilis, original name of July, I. 
be Pas VS geen Gress Geer 8 Be 

Sunt, peednen of Cato the Elder, 
) 6 ars 
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Quintius, L., see ‘* Flamininus, L. 
Quintius.”’ 

Quintus, officer of Crassus, defeated 
by Spartacus, Ill. 346 

Quintus, L., popular leader, quieted 
by Lucullus, 11. 486; when praetor 
attacks Lucullus, 580 

Quirinalis, hill at Rome, named after 
Quirinus, I. 182; site of Numa’s 
palace, 354 

Quirinus, name of Romulus deified, 
I. 178, 182, 310; temple of, II. 
144 

* Quiris,’’ ancient word for spear or 
spear-head, I. 182 

** Quirites,’’ derived from ‘* Cures,” 
I. 150, 314 

“* Quiritis,’’ epithet applied to Juno, 
1. 182 

Quotations, anonymcus: I. 483; 76; 
783-238: 2405-2462 418.268" 2708 
272: 284: 290: 374; 460: 11. 12; 
126; 2203; 260; 280; 304; 460; 472; 
Til.203. 84 1.2 12251962202 soe 
428; IV. 10, V. 414; Iv. 643; 84; 
280; 288; 326; 454; Vv. 102; 340; 
430; VI. 144; 354; VII. 62; 150; 
VIII. 188; 1X. 5923 X1.2 


Rain shower, 
xX. 228 

Ramnenses, named from Romulus, 
one of 3 Roman tribes, I. 152 

Ransom, 280 drachmas per man, III. 
142 

Rapax, legion of Vitellius, XI. 302 

Rations, Cato the Elder took 3 Attic 
bushels per month for himself and 
retinue, II. 318 

Ratumena, gate of Rome, I. 536 

Ravenna, in Gaul, has marble statue 
of Marius, IX. 466 

Records, of Athens, II. 226; of 
Sparta, v. 52 

Recreation, of Cato the Elder, II. 378 

Red Sea, II. 618, V. 214, IX. 296 

Regia, I. 146, 182; built by Numa 
near temple of Vesta, I. 354 

Regillus, lake, battle of, Iv. 122 

cera burial place of Remus, I. 
11 

Remonium, afterwards called Rig- 
narium, precinct on Aventine, laid 
out by Remus, f. 114 


dissolves assembly, 
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Remus, account of his birth and early 
life, I. 102 f.; handed over to Numi- 
tor, believed to be child of Faustulus 
and Larentia, 106; Iaid out pre- 
cinct on Aventine, first called Remo- 
nium, afterwards Rignarium, 114; 
slain by Romulus, or by Celer, 116, 
194; with his foster-fathers buried 
in the Remonia, 118 

Rent, of public land, forced up by 
Cato the Elder when censor, U. 
356 

Revenue, Athenian, from silver mines 
at Laureium, If. 10; embezzlement 
of, by Themistocles and others 
shown by Aristides, U0. 220 f.; 
revenues from campaign given 
Athens by Cimon, 432; how farmers 
of, were held up by Alcibiades once, 
Iv. 14; great revenue required on 
account of Rome’s wars, Ii. 96; 
public revenues at Rome, 50,000,000 
drachmas from taxes, 89,000,000 
more added by Pompey, V. 230 

Revolt, of Thasians from Athens, 0. 
446; of Helots, 454 

Rex, Marcius, had Tertia, sister of 
Clodius to wife, VII. 154 

Rhadamanthus, judge under Minos, 
1. 32; believed to have once dwelt 
near Haliartus; husband of Alc- 
mené after death of Amphitryon, 
Ty. 312 

Rhamnus, Micion lands there, VII. 
200; captured by Demetrius, Ix. 
80; IM. 226 

Rharonus, freedman of Antony, takes 
oath to slay his master if asked, 
IX. 248 

Rhea (1), see ‘‘ Tia.”’ 

Rhea (2), mother of Sertorius, greatly 
loved by him, VIII. 6, 62 f. 

Rhegium, in Italy, taken by Alcl- 
biades, IV. 52; helps Timoleon out- 
wit Carthaginians, VI. 282; 306; 
its garrison ordered by Fabius to 
overrun Bruttium and take Cau- 
lonia by storm, II. 182 

Rheneia, island very near Delos, II. 
216 

Rhetoric, value of, exemplified by 
Pericles, 03. 48 f.; taught by Aes- 
chines in Rhodes and Ionia, VU. 60 

Rhetra, meaning of term, I. 220, 244; 
224; 240; 242; Vv. 72 


Rhine, vit. 490; bridged and cros:ed 
by Caesar, 498 

Rhipaean mountains, 
Gauls, 1. 126 

Rhodes, Ul. 56; Aeschines taught 
Rhetoric there, VU. 60; gave Alex- 
ander belt made by Helicon, VI. 
322; ally of Ptolemy, warred on 
by Demetrius, IX. 48; makes terins 
with Demetrius, 52; gave Lucullus 
ships, 1. 478; visited by Caesar 
for study, VU. 446; visited by Pom- 
pey, V. 224; visited by Cicero, VII. 
90, 174; lost its fleet, 178; taken 
by Cassius, VI. 192 

Rhodoguné, daughter of Artaxerxes, 
married to Orontes, XI. 192 

Rbhoemctalces, Thracian, 
words regarding him, 1. 140 

Rhocsaces (1), story cf his experience 
with Cimon, 0. 436 

Rhoesaces (2), Persian commander, 
slain by Alexander, VI. 266 

Rhoeteium, X. 102 

Rhomboid, in Megara, 1. 64 

Rhone, canal run along its mouth by 
Marius, IX. 500 

‘* Rhopoperperethras,’’? name given 
Demosthenes by one of Comic poets, 
VI. 22 

Rhosus, scene of meeting between 
Seleucus and Demetrius, IX. 76 

Rhus, in Megara, I. 64 

Rhyndacus, river, defeat of part of 
Mithridates’ forces by Lucullus 
there, 11. 504 

Rhyntaces, a little Persian bird, XI. 
170 

Riddle, many owls sleeping under 
tiling, TV.<276 

Right, of selling children restricted by 
Numa, I. 366; of appeal by defend- 
ant to people introduced by Publi- 
cola, of appeal by defendant to 
jurors introduced by Solon, 568; of 
three children, see ** Jus trium libe- 
rorum.’’ 

Rignarium, see ‘‘ Remonium.’’ 

Rites, at Sparta in commemoration 
of incident at Plataea, I. 266; per- 
formed by Athenians in month 
Anthesterion in commemoration of 
the deluge, IV. 372; Orphic, prac- 
tised by Macedonian women, VI. 
226f.; of Mithras, celebrated at 
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Caesar’s 
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Olympia by pirates, V. 174; care 
with which Romans performed 
sacred rites, Iv. 180; mysterious 
rites at Rome in month of Novem- 
ver, V. 442. See also ‘* Funeral 
rites ’’ and ‘‘ Marriage.’’ 

Roads, built by O. Gracchus, X. 212; 
of Italy, all end at gilded column 
in Forum, XI. 260 

Roma (1), woman who gave her name 
to city, I. 90; married Latinus, son 
of Telemachus, and bore him Romu- 
lus, 92 

Roma (2), daughter of Italus and 
Leucaria, or of Telephus, son of 
Heracles, married Aeneas, or Asca- 
nius, and gave her name to city, 
I, 92 

Roma Quadrata, built by Romulus, 
I. 114 

Romans, why they honour second 
Larentia, 1. 100; waged war on 
Sabines, 132; style of armour 
adopted from Sabines, 154; feared 
by neighbours, 168; nominated the 
Sabine, Numa Pompilius, as king, 
312; distracted by pestilence, 350; 
increased in power after forsaking 
institutions of Numa, 398; con- 
quered Tarquins and Latins, VI. 
420; afflicted by famine, I. 546; 
defeat Sabines and Latins, 556 f.; 
could not by its vote enact a law 
without a previous decree of Senate, 
Iv. 188; agree to pay 1000 Ibs. of 
gold to get rid of Gauls, 0. 164; 
wish to move to Veii, but finally 
decide tostay where they are, 170f.; 
at war with Tarentum, IX. 382; 
under Laevinus defeated by Pyrrhus 
near Heracleia, 394f.; refuse to 
make peace with Pyrrhus, 412; 
lose 6000 men at Asculum according 
to Hieronymus, 414; after Bene- 
ventum get control of Italy and 
Sicily, 428; wage war on Ligurians, 
II. 120; wage war on Gauls, V. 440; 
bury alive 2 Greeks and 2 Gauls in 
Forum, 442; send bowl to Delphi 
to celebrate victory over Gauls, 456; 
refuse to ransom prisoners after 
Cannae, and banish those who fled 
to Sicily, 466f.; with Achaeans 
wage war on Nabis, X. 292; defeat 
Antiochus, then give closer atten- 
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tion to affairs of Greece, VI. 362, 
X. 302, 364; character changed by 
conquests, I. 314; at war with 
Philip V., xX. 324; wage war with 
Perseus, subdue Macedonia, VI. 370, 
IX, 1384; VI. 452; registered by 
Aemilius Paulus and Marcius Philip- 
pus, the censors, 454; how they 
punished those who accepted terms 
from the enemy, X. 156f.; how 
they treated the land question, 
158f.; had army under Caepio 
destroyed by Cimbri, 0. 140; sum- 
mon Marius to take command 
against Cimbri and Teutones, Ix. 
492; 150,000 massacred by Mithri- 
dates in one day, Iv. 404; defeated 
at river Lycus by Mithridates, I. 
514; under Lucullus conquer Ti- 
granes and the Armenians, I. 140; 
end line of Pontic kings, Ix. 12; 
divided into 3 powerful parties, II. 
334; ready for revolution, v1. 108; 
defeated by Parthians, 172; defeat 
Pacorus, son of Hyrodes, or Arsaces, 
WI. 422; subject to many dire 
events after death of Nero, xI. 206 


Romanus, son of Odysseus and Circe, 


colonized Rome, I. 92 


Rome, various theories as to origin 


of name,1I.90; founded by Romulus 
on April 21st, I. 4, 120, 122, 314; 
a sanctuary for fugitives, called 
sanctuary of God of Asylum, made 
in it by Romulus and Remus, 1. 
114; how marked out, 118; grew 
because she incorporated with her- 
self those she conquered, I. 136; 
plague and dread portents at, 166; 
receives grain, part bought in Italy, 
part sent as gift from Syracuse, Iv. 
154; menaced by Volscians under 
Ooriolanus, 188; 7 large cities cap- 
tured from it by Volscians under 
Coriolanus, 192; again menaced by 
Coriolanus and Volscians, 194; how 
saved by Volumnia, mother of 
Coriolanus, Iv. 200 f.; captured by 
Gauls, then attacked by Latins 
under Livius Postumius and saved 
by strategy of Philotis, or Tutola, 
I. 184f., 306, M1. 146f., v. 440; 
delivered by Camillus, ll. 164 f.; 
rebuilt within year, 174; struggle 
there between Sullan and Marian 
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factions concerning Mithridatic war, 
Iv, 348, LX. 558; great changes in 
government of, introduced by Sulla, 
Iv. 434; captured twice by Sulla, Iv. 
452; occupied by Caesar, Ix. 152; 
entrusted to Lepidus by the trium- 
virs, IX. 182; outshone by Athens 
in great public works, temples, etc. 
down to time of Caezars, III, 204; 
required monarchy to heal its ills, 
V1. 250; history of, planned by 
Cicero, VU. 186 

Romis, tyrant of Latins, drove out 
Tuscans and founded Rome, I. 
92 

Romulus, varying accounts of his 
lineage, I. 92 f.; twin son of Ilia, 
Rhea, or Silvia, 96; exposed near 
river, 98; reared by Faustulus, 
swineherd of Amulius, 102; with 
his brother Remus, attacks and 
slays Amulius, 112; builds Roma 
Quadrata, 114; slays his brother 
Remus, as some say, 116; buries 
Remus in the Remonia, marks out 
the city, 118; founded Rome on 
April 21st, 120; divides men of 
military age into companies, each 
consisting of 3000 footmen and 300 
horsemen, 122; appointed 100 of 
most eminent to be councillors, call- 
ing the individuals ‘‘ patricians’’ 
and their body a “senate’’; called 
nobles ‘‘ patrons *’ and commonalty 
**clients,’’ rape of Sabine women, 
126; origin of nuptial cry ‘‘ Tala- 
sius,’’ 132; slew Acron, king of the 
Caeninenses, routed his army, and 
took his city, 134 f., V. 454; mean- 
ing of “‘ spolia opima,’’ I. 138 

Attacked by Sabines under Ta- 

tius, who is admitted to citadel by 
Tarpeia, 140; fights Sabines with 
varying fortune, 144 f.; led to make 
peace by the ravished daughters of 
the Sabines, 146f.; Sabines to 
dwell with Romans and Tatius to 
be king with Romulus, 150; 100 
Sabines added by election to the 
patricians and legions enlarged to 
6000 footmen and 600 horsemen, 
people arranged in three bodies, 
Rammenses, Tatienses, Lucerenses, 
152; Romulus adopted oblong 
shields of Sabines, 154; said to 
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have introduced consecration of fire 
and to have appointed holy virgins, 
called Vestals, to guard it, was a 
diviner, enacted law concerning 
divorce, 160; buried Tatius, who 
was slain by friends of murdered 
ambassadors, but makes no attempt 
to bring murderers to justice, 162 f., 
322; took Fidenae and made it 
colony of Rome, 164; captured 
Cameria, transferred half of sur- 
vivors to Rome and sent colonists 
to Cameria, 166; defeats Veientes 
in two battles, 168; celebrates 
triumph, becomes haughty in bear- 
ing, had about him young men 
called Celeres, and Lictores, 170 f.; 
of his own motion divided territory 
acquired in war among his soldiers, 
and gave back their hostages to 
Veientes without consent of patri- 
cians, disappeared unaccountably 
short time after, conjectures as to 
manner of his death, 174 f., 308, 
I. 180, Vv. 178; Julius Proculus, a 
patrician, said he saw Romulus as 
a deity and received a meassge for 
the Romans from him, the people 
pray to him under name Quirinus, 
I. 178; died 54 years of age and in 
38th year of his reign, 186 

Romus (1), sent from ‘Troy by Dio- 
medes, son of Emathion, founded 
Rome, I. 92 

Romus (2), brought to Italy with his 
brother Romulus, I. 92; named 
from ‘‘ ruma,’’a teat, 102. See also 
64 Remus.’’ 

Roscii, two brothers with Crassus at 
Carrhae, II. 414. 

Roscius, comedian, had influence on 
Sulla in his latter days, Iv. 438; 
imitated by Cicero, VI. 94 

Roscius, attacks Chrysogonus and is 
accused by him of murder, defended 
by Cicero and acquitted, Vu. 88 

Roscius, **had Milesiaca’’ of Aristides 
in his baggage at battle of Carrhae, 
mm. 418 

Roscius Otho, L., opposes Gabinian 
law, V. 180; introduced law giving 
knights separate seats at spectacles, 
vi. 112 

Roxana, married by Alexander, VU. 
358; mother of Alexander, Ix. 354; 
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murders Stateira and her sister, VII, 
436 

Roxana, sister of Mithridates, put te 
death at his orders, IT. 524 

Roxanes, chiliarch, his angry words 
to Themistocles, I. 78 

Rubicon, separates Italy from Cis- 
alpine Gaul, VII. 490; crossed by 
Caesar, 522, Vv. 272 

Rubrius, tribune, brings in bill for 
colony on site of Carthage, X. 218 

Rubrius, praetor in Macedonia, had 
Cato the Younger under him, VIII. 
254 

Rubrius, M., with Cato at Utica, VII. 
386 

Rufinus, ancestor of Sulla, was consul, 
expelled from senate, IV. 324 

** Rufus,’’ concerning the name, IV. 
142 

Rufus, L., gave Ti. Gracchus second 
blow, xX. 190 

Rufus, Virginius, see ‘* Virginius Ru- 
fs:?” 

Rullus, Fabius, received title Maxi- 
mus for expelling descendants of 
freedmen from senate, y. 148, I. 
118 

‘*Ruma,”® ancient Roman name for 
teat, I. 98 

Rumilia, goddess who presided over 
rearing of voung children, I. 98 

** Ruminalis,’’ name of fig-tree near 
which twins of Ilia grounded; ety- 
mology of word, I. 98 

Rutilius Rufus, P., legate of Caecilius 
Metellus in Africa, Ix. 484; accused 
falsely by Theophanes; his his- 
tories, V. 212; cited, Ix. 540 f. 


Sabaco, Cassius, friend of Marius, ex- 
pelled from senate, IX. 472 

Sabbas, induced by Gymnosophists to 
revolt from Alexander, vu. 404 f. 

Sabines, attacked by Romulus wan- 
tonly, I. 126f.; their daughters 
seized by Romans, 128; wage war 
on Romans, 132; Lacedaemonian 
colonists, lived in unwalled villages, 
134, 308; under Tatius march on 
Rome, treacherously admitted into 
citadel by Tarpeia, 140; challenged 
to battle by Romulus, 144; repulsed 
to Regia and temple of Vesta, 146; 
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make peace, adopt Roman months, 
154; quarrel with Romans as to 
appointment of king on death of 
Romulus, 310; waged war on Tar- 
quin, son of Demaratus, 536; in- 
vaded Roman territory, 554; with 
Latins wage war on Rome and are 
defeated, 556 f.; campaign against 
them undertaken on understanding 
that creditors would deal gently 
with debtors, IV. 126 

Sabine women, rape of, was act of 
necessity, I. 112; when and why 
carried out, 126 f.; rape took place 
on August 18th, 134; separate com- 
batants and bring peace, 146 f.; 
quoted, 148 f.; terms of peace, 150; 
ao nee concessions from Romans, 

52 

Sabinus, friend of Cicero, prosecuted 
by Munatius, Vi. 144 

Sabinus, Calvisius, Roman general, 
XI. 228 

Sabinus, Nymphidius, see ‘‘ Nymphi- 
dius Sabinus.’’ 

Sacred band of Thebans, account of 
it, V. 382 

Sacred gate, at Athens, Iv. 370 

Sacred mount, where plebeians seceded 
to, beside river Anio, IV. 128 

Sacrifice, of hair to god at Delphi by 
youth in Theseus’ time, I. 10; 
human sacrifice by Greeks before 
Salamis, 0. 38 f.; sacrifice by Aean- 
tid tribe of Athens to Sphragitic 
nymphs, 272; vowed by Fabius 
Maximus, I. 130; human sacrifice, 
v. 390 f.; 11 heifers sacrificed to 
the moon, 20 oxen to Hercules, by 
Aemilius Paulus, VI. 400 

Saculio, buffoon, executed after Phi- 
lippi, V1. 228 f. 

Sadalas, king of Thrace, with Antony 
at Actium, IX. 276 

Sagra river, battle of, fought by Italian 
Greeks, VI. 420 

Saguntum, battle in the plains of, 
between Sertorius and Metellus, 
VIII. 54 

Sats, learned men of, gave Solon story 
of lost Atlantis, I. 494; Sonchis of, 
476 

Salaminian state-galley, for special 
occasions, I. 20; sent to bring 
Alcibiades home, Iv. 58 
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Salamis, bone of contention between 
Athens and Megara, I. 420; re- 
covered from Athens by Megara, 
432; received ashes of Solon, 498; 
572; scene of defeat of Xerxes by 
Athenians, I. 12, 28, 38, 138, 242, 
388, 396, 416, 418; overrun by 
Lysander, IV. 252; plundered by 
Aratus, XI. 54; given up to Athe- 
nians by Diogenes, XI. 78 

Salamis, in Cyprus, Nicocreon, king 
of, vil. 308; where Demetrius de- 
feated Ptolemy in sea-fight, IX. 
36 f.; motherand children of Deme- 
trius besieged there by Ptolemy, 86 

** Salamis,’’ title of poem by Solon, 
I, 422 

Salii, priests established by Numa, I. 
346; to guard bronze buckler that 
fell from heaven, 350 

Salinae, town in Italy, D1. 338 

Salinator, Julius, sent with 6000 men 
by Sertorius to bar passage of 
Pyrenees, killed by Calpurnius La- 
narius, VII. 18 

Salius, from Samothrace or Mantinea, 
did not give his name to Salii, 1. 
352 

Sallust, cited, M1. 504; 580; Iv. 450 

Salonius, married his young daughter 
to Cato the Elder in latter’s old 
age, I. 376 

Salonius, son of Cato the Elder and 
grandson of Salonius, 0. 376; son 
of Cato by 2nd wife, had son Marcus, 
died in praetorship, 384 

Salvenius, legionary ‘soldier, brings 
Sulla oracle about affairs in Italy, 
tv. 380 

Salvius, commanded Pelignians at 
Pydna, VI. 406 

Salvius, centurion, helps murder Pom- 
pey, V. 318, 322 

Samaena, species of war-ship, II. 76 

Sambuca, of Marcellus, described, VY. 
470; crushed by Archimedes’ en- 
gines, 474, 478 

Samians, attacked by Athens for not 
desisting from war against Mile-ians, 
m1.68; fighting Milesians for Priene, 
defeated by Pericles, who set up 
democracy, 72; defeated by Peri- 
cles off island of Tragia, defeat 
Athenians, 74; their general Melis- 
sus defeated by Pericles, 76, I. 6; 


surrender to Pericles after 8 months 
II, 78; driven out and their cities 
handed over to men they had 
banished, Iv. 268: vote that their 
festival be called Lysandreia, 280; 
addressed in letter by Brutus, VI. 
130 

Samnites, joining Pyrrhus after Hera- 
cleia, are censured, IX. 400; worsted 
by Romans, invite Pyrrhus back 
from Sicily, 422; discouraged by 
many defeats at hands of Romans, 
do not join Pyrrhus in large num- 
bers, 426; their ambassadors found 
Manius Curius in his cottage cooking 
turnips, 0. 306; their cities which 
had revolted, taken by Marcellus, 
Vv. 502; spared Roman generals, x. 
158; inveterate foes of Rome, Iv. 
420 

Samon, husband of Phaenareté, IX. 
358 

Samos, siege of, Il. 6, I. 68, 200; 
Athenian fleet there, Iv. 70, 74, 104, 
242; siege of, V. 344; attacked by 
Lucullus, H. 478; temple of Hera 
there, V. 174; festivities held there 
by Antony and Cleopatra, IX. 264 f. 

Samosata, in Svria, besieged by Ven- 
tidius, Ix. 212 

Samothrace, ¥. 520; Perseus takes 
refuge there after Pydna, VI. 418; 
422; 0.508; plundered by pirates, 
v. 174 

Samothracian images, in temple of 
Vesta, brought to Trov by Dar- 
danus, carried to Italy by Aeneas, 
Ti. 144 

Sandaucé, sister of Xerxes, wife of 
Artayctus, her three sons sacrificed 
to Dionysius Carnivorous by the 
Greeks, I. 58, 238 

Sandon, father of Athenodorus, I. 548 

Sapha, place in Asia where Amphi- 
crates is buried, Il. 542 

** Sapiens,’’ its meaning, x. 160 

‘* Sardians for sale,’’ called by herald 
at Rome in celebrating victory, I. 
170 

Sardinia, x. 198 f.; province of Cato 
the Elder, 1. 318; v. 154 

Sardis, 1. 170; visited by Solon, 478; 
1.80; 82f.; burned by Athenians, 
224; Oyrus meets Lysander there, 
Iv. 240; 252; submits to Alex- 
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ander, VU. 262 f.; taken by Deme- 
trius, IX. 116; meeting-place of 
Brutus and Cassius, Vi, 200 

Sarmentus, favourite of Octavius 
Caesar, IX. 272 

Sarpedon, tutor of Cato the Younger, 
VI. 238; 242 

Satibarzanes, eunuch of Artaxerxes 
dic XE 102 

Satiphernes, friend of Cyrus, slain by 
Artaxerxes at Cunaxa, XI. 148 

Satricum, captured by Tuscans, re- 
captured by Camillus, I. 192 

Saturn, temple of, made public trea- 
sury by Publicola, 1. 532, x. 168 

Saturnalia, slaves then feasted with 
masters as Numa ordained, I. 386, 
Tv. 386; the time fixed for carrying 
out Lentulus’ plot, vil. 124 

Saturnian age, when there was neither 
slave nor master, 1. 386 

Saturninus, L., tribune of people, sup- 
ports Marius for fourth consulship, 
Ix. 498 f.; slew Nonius, rival for 
tribuneship, introduced agrarian law 
with clause requiring senators to 
take oath not to oppose what people 
voted, Ix. 542; gets all senators 
to take oath except Marius, helps 
Marius oppose Metellus, 544, Iv. 
446; pitted against nobles by 
Marius, IX. 548 

Satyreius, P., gave Ti. Gracchus the 
first blow, x. 190 

ee resemble Picus and Faunus, 
I, 35 

Satyrus, seer who helped slay Timo- 
phanes according to Theopompus, 
VI. 270 

Satyrus, actor, points out Demos- 
thenes’ weahnesses to him, VII. 16. 
Saviour-gods,’’ honorary title given 
Antigonus and Demetrius by Athe- 
nians, IX. 26 

Savings, anonymous, Il. 502; IV. 386; 
V. 86; VI. 384 

Scaeva, Cassius, see ‘‘ Cassius Scaeva.” 

“* Scaevola,’’ means left-handed, I. 548 

Scaevola, Mucius, see ** Mucius Scae- 
vola, C.”’ 

Scalae Caci, beside dwelling of Romu- 
lus, near descent into Circus Maxi- 
mus from Palatine, I. 152 

Bee onldaes deme of Alcibiades, Iv. 
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Scandeia, Il. 434 

Scarpheia, Lycon of, VII. 310 

Scaurus, illustrious Roman name, VI. 
82 

Scaurus, M. Aemilius, father of Aemilia 
by Metella, Iv. 432, v. 134 

Scedasus, slays himself when his 
daughters are ravished, V. 390 

Scellius, companion of Antony in 
flight from Actium, IX. 288 

Scepsis, Metrodorus of, DO. 538 f.; 
Neleus of, IV. 406 

** Schinocephalus,’’? name applied to 
Pericles by Comic poets, I. 8 

* Schinus,’’ name for squill at times, 
Ir. 8 

Schoolmaster of Falerii, punished by 
Camillus, H. 118 

Sciathus, II. 20 

Scillustis, island in Indian ocean 
reached by Alexander, Vil. 410 

Scionaeans, restored to their homes 
by Lysander, Iv. 270 

Scipio, Gnaeus Cornelius, son of P. 
Cornelius Nasica, father-in-law of 
Pompey, sent to Syria with his 
father to raise fleet, V. 278 

Scipio Asiaticus, L. Cornelius (1), II. 
388; conquered Antiochus, 504, HI. 
398; ambassador with Flamininus 
to Prusias to demand death of 
Hannibal, X. 386; brother of Scipio 
the Great, condemned to pay fine, 
Il, 344; expelled from equestrian 
order by Cato, 354 

Scipio Asiaticus, L. Cornelius (2), out- 
witted by Sulla, loses all his men 
to him, Iv. 414, v. 130 vu. 14 

Scipio, P. Cornelius, made master of 
horse by Camillus, II. 104 

Scipio Africanus, P. Cornelius, son of 
Africanus Major, adopted younger 
son of Aemilius Paulus and Papiria, 
VI. 366 

Scipio Africanus Major, P. Cornelius, 
opposed by Cato the Elder, his 
quaestor, for extravagance on his 
campaign in Africa, 0. 310 f.; con- 
quered Carthaginians in Spain, 
made consul in spite of Fabius 
Maximus’ opposition, crossed to 
Africa and defeated Hannibal, II. 
190 f., 202, VII. 2, xX. 144, 328; 
382; surnamed Africanus, IX. 464; 
succeeded Cato the Elder in Spain, 
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outwitted by him, 1. 332; opposed 
politically by Cato the Elder, 346, 
386, 398; made princeps senatus 
by Flamininus, X. 372; because of 
attacks turned back upon people, 
11. 376; his brother Lucius expelled 
from senate by Cato, I. 354; had 
Aemilia to wife, VI. 358; his son 
adopted the son of Aemilius Paulus 
and gave him the name Scipio, 366; 
father-in-law of Scipio Nasica Cor- 
culum, 392; inferior to Caesar as 
general, VU. 478; second only to 
Pyrrhus as general in opinion of 
Hannibal, Ix. 366 

Scipio Aemilianus Africanus Minor, P. 
Cornelius, son of Aemilius Paulus, 
grandson of Scipio the Great by 
adoption, contemporary of Cato the 
Elder, i. 346, 364, VI. 264, 366, 
446, 458; asked Cato the Elder’s 
aid in behalf of the Achaean exiles, 
If. 326; consul contrary to the laws, 
IX. 492; 0. 384; at Pydna, took 
Carthage and Numantia, 596, VI. 
412 f.; reproached with aristocratic 
leaning of his father Aemilius 
Paulus, VI. 452; supported by com- 
mon people for censorship, 454; 
destroyed Carthage, VIII. 2; be- 
sieged Nnmantia, Ix. 468, 494 f.; 
married daughter of Ti. Gracchus 
the Elder and Cornelia, x. 146, 152; 
most influential man at Rome, 
blamed for not saving Mancinus, 
was waging war on Numantia when 
Ti. Gracchus began to agitate for 
agrarian laws, 158; had C. Gracchus 
under him when besieging Numan- 
tia, 174; nearly lost popularity by 
expressing disapproval of Ti. Grac- 
chus and his measures, 194f.; had 
friend Laelius, VII. 252, x. 160; 
died undersuspicious circumstances, 
1. 174, X. 218 f. 

Scipio Nasica, P. Cornelius (Scipio 
Metellus) with two others came to 
Cicero at midnight to warn of plot, 
vu. 116; father-in-law of Pompey, 
saved from trial by him, Vv. 260, 
326; with Hypsaeus and Milo can- 
didates for consulship, VUI. 350; 
chosen by Pompey as his colleague 
in consulship, V. 262; opposes com- 
promise with Caesar, VU. 516 f.; 


with his son Gnaeus sent to Syria 
to raise fleet, V. 278; 288; in Mace- 
donia, to be attacked by Caesar, 
Vit. 549; disputed with Domitius 
and Spinther over Caesar’s office of 
Pontifex Maximus, Vil. 544; v. 290; 
said to have hid away greater part 
of treasure he brought from Asia, 
336; commanded centre at Phar- 
salus for Pompey, opposed to Lucius 
Calvinus, Vv. 294, Vl. 548; VII. 
250; vit. 480; quarrels with Varus, 
well received by Juba, takes com- 
mand of forces as proconsul, VIII. 
372; VI. 138; escapes from Thapsus 
with few followers, VII. 374 f., VIL. 
562, 570; VIL. 384 f£. 

Scipio Nasica Corculum, son-in-law of 
Scipio Africanus, given task of 
seizing pass through Perrhaebia, VI. 
392; at battle of Pydna, 394, 398, 
402; 424; says 80 Romans slain 
at Pydna, 412; consul, with C. 
Marcius, laid down oflice on account 
of mistake in auspices, Vv. 444; 
opposed destruction of Carthage, 0. 
382 

Scipio Nasica Serapio, large holder of 
public land, opposed Ti. Gracchus 
bitterly, x. 174; leads attack 
against Ti. Gracchus, 188 f.; hated 
by people; though pontifex maxi- 
mus, fled from Italy and committed 
suicide, 194 

Scipio Sallustio, of family of Africani, 
put in forefront of battles in Africa 
by Caesar, VIL. 564 

Sciradium, promontory of Salamis, I. 
4°26 

Sciraphidas, declared Spartans should 
not receive gold and silver coinage, 
Iv. 276 

Sciron, son-in-law of Cychreus, father- 
in-law of Aeacus, grandfather of 
Peleus and Telamon, slain by The- 
seus; disagreement as to his charac- 
ter, I. 20, 188; son of Canethus 
and Henioché, daughter of Pittheus; 
Isthmian games in his honour 
according to some, 56; father of 
Alycus, 76 

Scirophorion, Athenian month, Y. 
78 


Scirus, of Salamis, according to Philo- 
chorus furnished pilot and look-out 
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man to Theseus; temple to him at 
Phalerum, I. 34 

Scopadae, wealth of, I. 434 

Scopas, Thessalian, his remark about 
happiness, Ul. 354 

Scorpion, engine devised by Archi- 
medes for short-range work, V. 476 

Scotussa, town in Thessaly, I. 64; 
how treated by Alexander of Pherae, 
v. 412; where Flamininus defeated 
PHD OVE. O12, ks sony Ve odes Nile 
546 

Scribonia, wife of Crassus, mother of 
Piso, executed by Nero, XI. 254 

Scrophas, quaestor under Crassus, de- 
feated by Crassus, II. 346 

Seyros, isle of, I. 80; inhabited by 
Dolopians, ruled by Lycomedes, 82; 
seized by Cimon, settled by Athe- 
nians, U. 426; has grave of Theseus, 
428 

Scytalé (1), described, Iv. 284f.; 112 

Scytalé (2), fabled serpent, U1. 418 

Seythes, ambassador of Agesilaiis, 
imprisoned in Larissa, V. 42 

Scythes, servant of Pompey, V. 320 

Scythia, V. 220; 298 

Scythia, Pontic, neighbour of Gaul, 
Ix. 488 

Scythians, how they wear their hair, 
OI. 586; shoot as they flee even 
betier than Parthians, 388; twang 
their bows in midst of their drink- 
ing, Ix. 44; mingle with Gauls from 
Pontic Scythia eastward, 488; 
routed by Alexander, VII. 356 

Sea, Ionian, boundary between Octa- 
vius and Antony, Ix. 204 

Sea, outer, 1x. 488 

Secundus, rhetorician, Otho’s secre- 
tary, XI. 296 

Sedition, at Athens, I. 436; 486; at 
Sparta, V. 88; of Messenians, XI. 
1123; at Rome, first to end in blood- 
shed since expulsion of Kings, x. 
190; 234; caused by Cinna, IX. 
578; caused by Marius, Iv. 344 

Seers, lI. 370. 

“* Seisactheia,’’ term applied to can- 
cellation of debts under Solon, I. 
442, 448 

*“‘ Seismatias,’’ name of tomb cf Spar- 
tan youth crushed in earthquake, 
I. 454 

Seleucia, on the Tigris, 1, 540; always 
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hostile to Parthians, M1. 366; 368; 
374; captured for Hyrodes by 
Surena, 378; 418 

** Seleucid,’’ name of a costly kind of 
bowl, VI. 442 

Seleucus, rumoured to have surren- 
dered Pelusium with consent of 
Cleopatra, IX. 306; steward of Cleo- 
patra, 522 

Seleucus Nicator, helped by Alex- 
ander, VII. 348; 400; 454; expelled 
from Babylonia by Antigonus, re- 
covered it and set out on expedition 
to India and Mount Caucasus, IX. 
16; begins to wear diadem, 40; 60; 
defeats Antigonus and Demetrius, 
70; had son Antiochus by Apama, 
the Persian, marries Stratonicé, 
daughter of Demetrius and Phila, 
76; makes friendship between De- 
metrius and Ptolemy, demands 
Cilicia of Demetrius, and on being 
refused that, Tyre and Sidon, had 
domain from India to Syrian sea, 
78; leagues with Ptolemy and Lysi- 
machus against Demetrius, 108; 
arranged engagement between De- 
metrius and  Ptolemais, 116; 
marches into Cilicia with large force, 
118; repulsed by Demetrius, 120; 
122; seizes Demetrius and banishes 
him to Syrian Chersonese, 126; X. 
16; most of his former dominions 
won back by Antiochus the Great, 
Il. 334 

Sellasia, x. 20; 102; Cleomenes de- 
feated there, 112, XI. 106; passes 
and heights there occupied by Spar- 
tans, X. 266 

Selymbria, captured by Alcibiades, Iv. 
pa) 

Sempronius Densus, see ‘° Densus, 
Sempronius.’’ 

Sempronius, Tiberius, consul, assisted 
by Cato the Elder in subduing 
regions in Thrace and ou Danube, 
Tl 334; see also “‘Gracchus, Ti. 
Sempronius (1).”’ 

Senate at Athens, created new by 
Solon, I. 568; its number increased 
from 500 to 600, Ix, 26 

Senate, at Rome, iustituted by Romu- 
lus, means council of elders, I. 1243 
150 in number, 150, 312; that of 
Romans and Sabines united, 152; 
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accused of changing government to 
oligarchy on death of Romulus, 312; 
had 164 new members added by 
Publicola, 530, 568; sent ambassy 
to Delphi to consult oracle about 
Alban lake, 1. 102; Iv. 126; its 
decree necessary before people could 
enact law, 188; 190; permits ple- 
beians to elect one consul from their 
number, Ol. 204; likened by Cineas 
to council of kings, Ix. 406; X. 338; 
sent 10 commissioners to Flamininus 
in Greece, X. 348; I. 324; 332; 
insults Ti. Gracchus, X. 174; 194; 
198; Iv. 350; Ix. 584; I. 594; 
¥.. 2583. 282; VI; 1683 1723 184; 
Voi; 1183: 1203; 26; 68; 198; 
494; x.148 f.; 156 f.; 168; 172 f.; 
272 

Senate, at Sparta, instituted by Ly- 
curgus, manner of election, I. 218, 
282; why number was fixed at 28, 


Senate, of 300 Romans at Utica, won 
in speech by Oato, VIII. 378 f.; dis- 
trusted by Cato, refuses to oppose 
Caesar, 386 

Senate, of Sertorius, VI 60 

Senatusconsulta ultima, VO. 118; x. 
228 

Seneca, persuades Nero to send Otho 
out as governor of Lusitania, x1. 248 

Senecio, Socius (or Sosius), friend of 
Plutarch, I. 2, VI. 2, VI. 2, 78 

Senones, neighbours of Gauls, I. 126 

Senses, how different from arts, IX. 2 

Sentius, praetor of Macedonia, Iv. 360 

September, Ides of, nearly coincide 
with full moon of Attic Metageit- 
nion, I. 538; called Germanicus for 
a short time by Domitian, 370 

Septempagium, a territory of Veii 
surrendered to Rome, I. 170 

Septimius (1), once tribune of Pom- 
pey’s, helps murder him, V. 318 f. 

Septimius (2), defends Nymphidius 
Sabinus, XI. 234 

Septimuleius, brought head of O, 
Gracchus to Opimius, X. 236 

Sequani, capture kings of Teutones in 
Alps, Ix. 528; have Caesar’s forces 
among them for winter, VU. 490; 
remain faithful to Roine, 506 

Serapion, given gifts by Alexander, 
Vu. 340 


Serapis, said by Dionysius to have 
freed him from chains and bid him 
sit on Alexander’s throne, VII. 428 

Serbonian marshes, called blasts of 
Typhon by Egyptians, appear to 
be residual arm of Red Sea, IX. 
142 

Sergius, a mime, had great influence 
with Antony, fx. 158 

Seriphian, the, his encounter with 
Themistocles, I. 50 

Serpent, why associated with heroes, 
X. 140; omen of it, 144 

Serranus, father of Atilia, VI. 250 

Sertorius, Q., subduer of Spain, had 
no cognomen, IX. 464; one-eyed, 
belonged to family of some pro- 
minence in Sabine city of Nussa, 
vu. 4; reared by his widowed 
mother Rhea, served against Cimbri 
and Teutones under Caepio and then 
Marius, sent out as military tribune 
to Spain by Didius the praetor, 6; 
saves Roman soldiers in Castulo, 
appointed quaestor of Cisalpine 
Gaul, 8; opposed by Sulla in elec- 
tion for tribuneship, joins Cinna, 10; 
disapproved of the severity of 
Marius and Cinna, had Marius’ 
body-guardsslain, 14; goesto Spain 
and wins over the Barbarians, 16; 
sent Julius Salinator with 6000 men 
to bar passage of Pyrenees, crossed 
to Africa and returned, 18; re- 
turned to Maurusia in Africa to 
fight against Ascalis, defeated Asca- 
lis and Paccianus, 22 

Invited by Lusitanians to be 
their leader, 24; organizes them 
and subdues neighbouring parts of 
Spain, 26; uses white doe to im- 
press Spaniards, 28; defeats all 
Roman generals sent against him 
including Metellus, 30f.;  intro- 
duces Roman arms, signals, and 
formations, educates Spanish boys 
of highest birth at Osca, 36 f.; 
joined by Perpenna with 53 cohorts, 
40; forces the surrender of the 
Characitani, 42; opposed by Pom- 
pey, 46; takes Lauron in spite of 
Pompey, 48; fights drawn battle 
with Pompey, 52; defeated by 
Metellus but gets new forces, 56; 
gave name of senate to senators 
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who fled from Rome to him, 60; 
makes treaty with Mithridates, 665 
plotted against hy Perpenna and 
others, 68; murdered by Antonius 
and others, 72 
See also I. 486; 488; 494; VY. 
146; 1563; Ix. 590 
Quoted: V—I.12; 42; 48; 52; 64 

Servii, Galba one of, x1. 210 

Servile war (War of Spartacus), MI. 
334 f., V. 164, VIM. 252 

Servile war, in Sicily, I. 342, Iv. 440 

Servile war at Sparta, I. 292, Il. 456 

Servilia (1), mother of Brutus, de- 
scended from Servilius Ahala, VI. 
126; half-sister of Cato the 
Younger, daughter of his mother, 
128, VII. 236; wife of Silanus, 284; 
had intrigue with Caesar, 290, VI. 
134 f.; received ashes of Brutus, 246 

Servilia (2), sister of Cato, divorced 
by Lucullus, If. 594, VII. 292, 304: 
with her young son by Lucullus 
taken to Asia by Cato, attacked by 
Caesar on this score, 366 

Servilii, Marcus Brutus one on his 
mother’s side, VII. 586 

Servilius, meets Pompey with fleet at 
river Phasis at head of fleet with 
which he guarded Euxine, ¥. 206 

Servilius, C., augur, accused L. Lucullus 
of peculation, impeached by the son 
L. Lucuillus, Il. 470 

Servilius, M., supports granting of 
triumph to Aemilius Paulus, VI. 436 

Servilius, praetor, sent to forbid Sulla 
advancing, IV. 350 

Servilius Vatia Isauricus, P. (1), 
general of Sulla, enjoys successes, 
Iv. 418; Vv. 150 

Servilius Vatia Isauricus, P. (2), see 
‘* Tsauricus, P. Servilius.”’ 

Servius (1), added 2 more Vestals to 
first 4, 1. 340 

Servius (2), Sulla’s candidate, rejected 
by people, Iv. 356 

Servius Galba, see ‘‘ Galba, Ser. Sul- 
picius (1).”’ 

Sessorium, place of execution, XI. 270 

Sestius, P., given province of Cilicia, 
accompanied by M. Brutus, Vi. 132 

Sestos, many barbarian prisoners cap- 
tured there by Athenians and thcir 
allies, I. 430; Iv. 106f.; 254; 
taken from Athenians by Lysander 
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and divided among his boatswains 
and pilots, 268 

Setia, VIL. 578 

Seuthas, servant of Aratus, x1. 10 

Sextilius, legate of Lucullus, attacked 
by Mithrobarzanes, whom he de- 
feats, Il. 550; attacks and routs 
Arabs, 552 

Sextilius, praetor, with lictors seized 
by pirates, V. 176 

Sextilius, P., governor of Africa, orders 
Marius not to set foot in Africa, 
Ix. 574 

Sextilis, former name of month 
August, I. 134, 370, IX. 534 

Sextius (Sextus), Lucius, first plebeian 
elected consul, Il. 206 

Sextius, P., retained Cicero as an 
advocate, VI. 148 

Sextius Sulla, Carthaginian, contem- 
porary of Plutarch, his explanation 
of origin of nuptial cry ‘‘ Talasius,”’ 
I. 132 

Sextus, nephew of Pompey, VII. 242 

She-wolf, suckled children of Ilia, con- 
sidered sacred to Mars, 1. 98 

Ships, number at Salamis, Il. 40; M1. 
76; size of those built by Deme- 
trius and Ptolemy Philopator, Lx. 
108 

Shore-men at Athens, favoured com- 
promise, I. 434; led by Megacles, 
son of Alemaeon, 486 

Sibyl, oracle of, quoted, I. 54 

Sibylline books, I. 556; U1. 128; V. 
442; VI. 44; 122; 580 

Sibyrtius, palaestra of, Iv. 8 

Sibyrtius, governor of Arachosia, 
ordered to wear out the Silver- 
shields, VOI. 136 

Sicels, negotiate with Nicias, I. 266 

Sicilian grease, TI. 208 

Sicilians, honoured Gylippus, I. 298; 
came to hate Pyrrhus, Ix. 422 

Sicily, U1. 430; I. 62; Athenian ex- 
pedition to, M1. 250f., Iv. 44f.; 
state of, after death of Dion and 
before expedition of Timoleon, VI. 
262; Timoleon’s expedition to, 
284f.; receives colonists from 
Corinth and other places, 316, 344; 
wealthy, populous, and in faction 
after departure of Agathocles, Ix. 
386; Pyrrhus’ expedition to, 416; 
subdued by Romans soon after 
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Beneventum, 428; its conquest 
attempted by Carthaginians, op- 
posed by Marcellus, V. 466; secured 
for Sulla by Pompey, 136; 182; 
Cicero quaestor of, VII. 94; allotted 
to Cato as province, VIII. 362; taken 
from Sextus Pompeius by Octavius, 
LX. 262 

Sicinius Vellutus, with Junius Brutus, 
leader in secession, with him one 
of first 2 tribunes of the plebs, Iv. 
130; opposes plan of colony at 
Velitrae and of new war with Volsci, 
opposed by Coriolanus, 146; 160 f. 

Sicinnius, said Crassus had hay on his 
horn, It. 334 

Sicinnus, Persian slave of Themistocles 
and paedagogue of his children, 
takes message from him to Xerxes, 
I. 36 

Sicyon, X. 84; bit of its history, X1. 
4; freed of tyrant Nicocles by 
Aratus, X. 256, XI. 14; though 
Dorian attached to Achaean league 
by Aratus, 20; its best paintings 
in time of Aratus, 28; almost cap- 
tured by Cleomenes, 90; its terri- 
tory ravaged by Cleomenes, X. 92; 
freed by Demetrius, IX, 58 

Sicyonians, defeated by Pericles at 
Nemea, WI. 60; bury Aratus in 
their city, XI. 120f.; persuaded to 
move their city by Demetrius, who 
gave it new name Jemetrius, IX. 
58; pronounced judgment against 
Athenians in their suit with people 
of Oropus, IZ. 368 

Sidon, demanded of Demetrius by 
Seleucus, IX. 78; 254 

Siege-engines, of Niconides the Thes- 
salian, 1.500; employed by Pericles 
in Samian war, DI. 78; those of 
Athenians set on fire, 270; those 
of Sulla called for operation of 
10,000 pairs of mules, IV. 360 

Sigliuria, built by Publicola, 1. 542 

Signia, younger Marius defeated there 
by Sulla, iv. 414 f. 

Silanio, made likenesses of Theseus, 
1.10 

Silanus, Decimus Junius, vu. 116; 
husband of Servilia, Cato’s sister, 
vil. 284; reports what Cethegus 
was heard to say, Vil. 126; urges 
putting conspirators to death, 130; 


Vill. 286; recanted and said he 
meant imprisonment, 288, VI. 132 
Silanus, M., friend of Antony, driven 
off by Cleopatra’s flatterers, IX. 272 

Silenus, claimed to be child of Apollo 
and woman jin Pontus, was to be 
used by Lysander in his scheme for 
changing succession at Sparta, IV. 
306 

Silicius, P., proscribed, VI. 186 

Sillaces, sent against Crassus, II. 376; 
casts head of Crassus into Parthian 
banqueting hall, 420 

Bath Pompaedius, see ** Pompaedius 

(0 pee 

Silvia, see ‘* Ilfa.”’ 

Silvium, where Sulla was met by ser- 
vant of Pontus, Iv. 412 

Simaetha, female character in Aristo- 
phanes’ Acharnians, II. 88 

Simmias (1), public prosecutor of 
Pericles according to Theophrastus, 
In. 102 

Simmias (2), fought always by side 
of Philopoemen, X, 282 

Simonides, of Ceos, says Lycurgus not 
son of Eunomus but that both were 
sons of Prytanis, I. 206; that 
Themistocles had chapel of Lyco- 
midae at Phlya restored at his own 
expense, I. 45 16; V. 23 VI. 348; 
XI. 106. 

Cited: (Frg. 193, Bergk) I. 20; 
(Frg. 54, Bergk 413) 34; (Bergk 
mm‘, p. 423) . 44; (Bergk m4, p. 
516) Vv. 342; (Bergk Il‘, p. 412) 
VIZ 

Simylus, poet, cited, I. 142 

Sinis, the Pine-bender, father of Peri- 
guné, slain on Isthmus by Theseus, 
I. 16, 66, 188; son of Canethus and 
Henioché; Isthmian games in his 
honour according to some, 56 

Sinnaca, hilly country, refuge for 
Octavius and about 5000 men, OI. 
408 

Sinopé, founded by Autolycus, I. 542; 
taken from Syrians by him, 544; 
600 Athenian colonists sent there 
by Pericles, MI. 62; besieged and 
captured by Lucullus, I. 5642; 
Mithridates’ body sent there, V. 222; 
Diogenes of, VIL. 258 

Sinoy.é, daughter of Asopis, mother 
of Syrus, I. 544 
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Sinopians, assisted against Timesileos 
by Pericles, II. 60 

Sinora, place where Mithridates had 
money and treasures, V. 200 

Sinuessa, Marcellus recuperates his 
soldiers there, V. 510; country seat 
of Tigellinus there, X1. 278 

Sippius, celebrated for luxury and 
effeminacy, VIII. 244 

Siren, v. 480 

Siris, river in Italy, Ix. 394 

Sisenna, historian, Il. 472 

Sisimithres, his citadel captured by 
Alexander, VU. 388 

Skapté Hylé, in Thrace, Thucydides 
murdered there, IT. 412 

Slaves, treated kindly by Romans of 
Ooriolanus’ time, 1V. 176 f.; brought 
in by rich to till land in Italy, x. 
160; how treated by Cato the Elder, 
Il. 316, 364; Ix. 584; 1, 484; VIE. 
386; how treated by Spartans, 1. 
288 f., x. 100; 1. 5363 M1. 108 

Smyrna, Vi. 188; where Homer died, 
Vill. 4 

Socles, Paeanian, at battle of Salamis, 
I. 42 

Socrates, the sage, not poor according 
to Demetrius of Phalerum, Il. 214; 
falsely said to have lived in wedlock 
with Myrto, 296; said he heard 
Pericles introduce measure regard- 
ing the long wall, I. 42; with his 
disciples came to hear Aspasia, 68; 
his favour contributed to reputation 
of Alcibiades, IV. 2; his love for 
Alcibiades and influence upon him, 
8 f., 14; saves Alcibiades’ life at 
Potidaea, defended by Alcibiades in 
rout at Delium, 18; disapproved 
of Sicilian expedition, 44, Il. 256; 
had tendency to melancholy accord- 
ing to Aristotle, IV. 236; lost his 
life for philosophy, It. 290; his fate 
like that of Phocion, VWI. 232; II. 
320; 360; Cato the Elder’s opinion 
of him, 370; had ardent disciple 
Apollodorus of Phalerum, VII. 346; 
work on him by Demetrius of 
Phalerum, UH. 210; by Panaetius, 
296 

** Socrates,’? work by ~ Demetrius of 
Phalerum, II. 210 

“‘Socrates,’’ work by Panactius, 11, 296 

Soli (1), new city of Philocyprus, 
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named in honour of Solon, I. 478; 
Pasicrates king of, VI. 308 

Soli (2), city in Cilicia, besleged by 
Demetrius, IX. 48; devastated by 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, restored 
by Pompey and ex-pirates settled 
there, Vv. 186 

Solo!s, friend of Theseus, in love with 
Antiopé, in despair drowned him- 
self, I. 58 

Solois, river in Bithynia, named in 
memory of Theseus’ friend, I. 60 

Solon, son of Execestides and a cousin 
of mother of Peisistratus, I. 404; 
when young man embarked in com- 
merce and travelled, 406; composed 
poetry at first with no serious end 
in view, in philosophy studied chiefly 
political ethics, in physics is simple 
and antiquated, 410; met the other 
wise men at Delphi and again at 
Corinth, 412; meets Anacharsisand 
Thales, 414f.; wrests island of 
Salamis from Megarians, 420 f.: 
successfully supports the claim of 
Athens to Salamis before board of 5 
arbiters, 426 f.; arouses Athenians 
to support Delphians against people 
of Cirrha, 428; brings peace be- 
tween the descendants of followers 
of Cylon and those of Megacles, 430 

Chosen archon and made mediator 

between rich and poor, 436; re- 
jected position of tyrant but yet 
showed firmness, 440; cancelled all 
debts and forbade lending money 
on person of borrower, 442; pleased 
neither party by this arrangement, 
yet appointed to reform constitution 
and make new laws, repealed laws 
of Draco, 448; divided people into 
4 classes according to property, 
450; gave every citizen privilege 
of entering suit in behalf of one 
who had suffered wrong, 452; after 
establishing council of the Areio- 
pagus, if it did not exist in Draco’s 
time, he set up council of 400, 454; 
made law disfranchising man who 
in time of faction took neither side; 
laws regarding marriage, 456 f.; 
forbade speaking ill of dead, or of 
living in temples, courts-of-law, 
public offices, and at festivals, 460; 
permitted man having no children 
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to will property to whom he pleased, 
regulated public appearances of 
women, their mourning and festi- 
vals, 462; enacted law that no son 
not taught a trade should be com- 
pelled to support his father, ordered 
council of Areiopagus to chastise 
the idle, 464; his laws concerning 
women absurd, 466; made laws 
concerning public wells, planting of 
trees, digging of trenches, setting 
out hives of bees, exporting pro- 
ducts of soil, concerning naturalized 
citizens, 468 f.; regulated practice 
of eating at public table in town 
hall, 472 

All his laws were to have force 
for 100 years, 472; arranged calen- 
dar of the month, 474; sailed to 
Egypt, then to Cyprus, 476; inter- 
viewed Croesus, 478 f.; met Aesop 
at his court, 484; returned to 
Athens, endeavoured to reconcile 
opposing factions, 486; tricd toturn 
Peisistratus from his design of be- 
coming tyrant, reproved Thespis for 
telling lies in his play, 488; opposed 
Peisistratus, 490; became Peisis- 
tratus’ counsellor, began work on 
story of lost Atlantis, then aban- 
doned it, 494; died in archonship 
of Hegestratus, 496 

See also Vii. 160. 

Quoted: (Frg. 1, Beggk 0.) 1. 
422: (Erg. 5) 452; (Fre. 6) 570; 
(Frg. 7) 476; (Frg. 9) 410; (Fre. 
11. vv. 1-4) 492; (Frg. 11. vv. 7, 
5, & 6) 490; (Frg. 12) 410; (Fre. 
13. vv. 7f.) 408, 566; (Fre. 15) 
408: (Frg. 18) 406, 496; (Fre. 19) 
478; (Frg. 21) 566; (Frg. 24) 406; 
(Frg. 26) 496; (Fre. 28) 476; Freg. 
31) 410; (Frg. 32) 440; (Fre. 33) 
440; (Frg. 34, vv. 4f.) 448; (Fre. 
36. 4f.) 444; (Fre. 36. vv. 9-1%) 
444; (Frg. 36. v. 14) 442. 

See also 1. 438; 454; 484; 488; 
490; 492; 494. 

Solon, of Plataea, joins party of Athe- 
nians going to Polysperchon, VIM. 
222 

Solonium, farmstead of Marius, Ix. 560 

Sonchis, of Sais, learned Egyptian 
priest with whom Solon studied, I. 
476 
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Soothsayers, always about Otho, MI. 
256 
Sophanes, rivalled Aristides for 2nd 
place at Plataea, 11. 388; Deceleian, 
opposes crown for Miltiades, 426 
Sophax, son of Hercules and Tinga, 
became king of country about Tin- 
gis, had son Diodorus, VI. 24 
Sophené, II. 548; its people join 
Lucullus, 568; taken from Tigranes 
by Lucullus, v. 202 
** Sophia,’’ meant simply cleverness in 
politics and practical sagacity, 11. 6 
** Sophists,’’ origin ofterm, 11.6; none 
visited Sparta, I. 230 
Sophocles, in his first plays defeated 
Aeschylus, Cimon and his fellow- 
generals being judges, I. 428; 
general with Pericles on naval ex- 
pedition, IN. 24; general with 
Nicias, 262; had friendship of 
Aesculapius, and when dead another 
deity procured fitting burial for 
him, I. 320; his tragedies sent to 
Alexander, VII. 242 
Antigone (563 f.), quoted, VII. 144 
Oedipus Coloneus (1 f.) Ix. 118 
Oedipus Rex (4) 1X. 186 
Trachiniae (441 f.) I. 404 
Tympanistae (Nauck, p. 270), VI. 
260 
(Fre. 788, Nauck) 1. 392; 
(Nauck, p. 249) X. 2; (Nauck, 
Pa 015), Vile. 240, 3x, 2 te x: 
196; (Nauck, p. 316) V. 320, VI. 
344 
Sophrosyné, daughter of Diony-ius the 
Elder and Aristomache, married 
Dionysius the Younger, Vi. 12 
Sorex, archmime, had great influence 
with Sulla in his latter days, IV. 
438 
Sornatius, routs Menander, general of 
Mithridates, 0. 620; left as guar- 
dian of Pontus, 544 f.; 570; 584 
Sosibius (1), cited, I. 280 
Sosibius (2), most influential of Pto~ 
lemy’s followers, X. 124; Ptolemy’s 
prime minister, fears Cleomenes, 
126; plots against him, 130 
Sosigenes, companion of Demetrius, 
pa Sig ef 
Sosis, fails in attempt to bring odium 
upon Dion and is put to death, VI. 72 
Sosistratus, prominent Syracusan, one 
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of first to invite Pyrrhus to Sicily, 
Ix, 422 

Sosius, see ‘‘ Senecio, Socius (or So- 
sius).”” 

Soso, sister of Abantidas and wife of 
Prophantus, befriends Aratus, XI. 6 

Sossius, Antony’s general, effected 
much in Syria, Ix. 214 

‘‘ Soter,”? name given for exploit, IV. 
142 

Soteria, sacrifice to celebrate freeing 
of Sicyon from its tyrants, XI. 122 

Sotion, cited, VII. 398 

Sotis, his genealogy, did not give his 
name to Spartan royal line, under 
him Spartans made Helots their 
slaves and conquered land from 
Arcadians, outwitted Cleitorians, I. 
206 f. 

Sousamithras, uncle of Pharnabazus, 
ordered to kill Alcibiades, Iv. 112 
Spain, cleared of Carthaginians by O. 
Scipio and won over to Rome, MI. 
190; pacified by Aemilius Paulus, 
VI. 362 f.; invaded by Cimbri and 
Teutones, IX. 496; occupied by 
Sertorius, VI. 16; seat of war 
between Rome and Sertorius, I. 
486; subdued by Sertorius, TX. 464; 
Vv. 214; allotted to Caesar as pro- 
vince, VI. 466; allotted to Pompey, 
I. 360; VU. 512; gone over to 

younger Pompey, VII. 382 ; 

Spain, Farther, allotted to Marius, 
who cleared out the robbers, Ix. 474 

Spain, Hither, allotted to Cato the 
Elder, who subdues Lacetanians, is 
succeeded by Scipio the Great, 1. 
£30°4, 

Spaniards, M1. 140; thelr horsemen 
desert to Marcellus, V. 464; treated 
well by Sertorius, VMI. 16; love 
Sertorius, their children of noblest 
birth educated by Sertorius at Osca, 
36 f.; these children slain or sold 
into slavery by Sertorius, 68 

Spanish wars, VI. 362; VIL. 6; 30, 
I. 486; VII. 530 

Spanus, plebeian living in Spain, gave 
Sertorius white doe, VII. 28 

Sparamizes, chief eunuch of Parysatis, 
traps Mithridates, x1. 160 ; 

Sparta, I. 72; toit Aethra was carried 
off, 78; suffered long time from 
lawlessness and confusion, 208; 
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rules for its assembly laid down by 
Lycurgus, 222; its land redistri- 
buted by Lycurgus, 226; movable 
property distributed by Lycurgus, 
228; useless arts banished from it 
by Lycurgus, 230; 234; sons there 
not regarded as property of father 
but of state, 252; observed laws 
of Lycurgus for 500 years down to 
time of Agis when gold and silver 
money came in, 296: visited by 
Themistocles, If. 52; 240; lost her 
prestige owing to Pausanias, 420; 
shaken by earthquake, 452; Greeks 
meet there to arrange peace, V. 76 f.; 
after Leuctra, 80; repulses Epami- 
nondas, 96; near it Demetrius wins 
battle, Ix. 84; unsuccessfully at- 
tacked by Pyrrhus, 436; degene- 
rated down to time of Agis and 
Cleomenes, X. 8, 12; sends Agis 
with army to aid Achaeans, 30 f.; 
mistress of Peloponnesus, 244; her 
laws and constitution restored by 
Antigonus, 118; forced and per- 
suaded into Achaean league, 296 f.; 
her walls torn down and constitu- 
tion destroyed by Philopoemen, 
388; her gates closed by Philopoe- 
men against Diophanes and Flami- 
ninus, 390; offered his soldiers for 
plunder by Brutus, VI. 230; why 
she fell according to Plutarch, v. 
92; heregovernment a mixture of 
democracy and royalty, VI. 112; 
had temples of Death, Laughter, 
and Fear, xX. 66 

Spartacus, Thracian, chosen one of 3 
leaders by escaped gladiators, his 
exploits and death, ID. 336 f. 

Spartacus, war of, see ‘‘ Servile war.” 

Spartan records, V. 52 

Spartans, I. 74; 278, Vv. 74; knew 
how to obey, I. 298; on forsaking 
precepts of Lycurgus sank from 
highest to lowest place, 398; arbi- 
ters in dispute between Athenians 
and Megarians, 426; 11. 18; 240; 
send 5000 men by night to assist- 
ance of Athenians, 244; at battle 
of Plataea, 264; quarrel with Athe- 
nians over meed of valour after 
Plataea, 274; stopped sending out 
generals after snub to Pausanias, 
286; dislike Themistocles and 
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favour Cimon, 56, 452; attacked 
by Perioeci, Helots and Messenians, 
send to Athens for aid which Cimon 
brings, 454 f.; free Delphians from 
Phocians, defeat Athenians at Ta- 
nagra, 456, Hl. 28; annoyed at 
increasing power of Athenians, 54; 
oppose Panhellenic congress pro- 
posed by Pericles, 56; restore sanc- 
tuary to Delphians, 62; under 
Pleistoanax invade Attica, 64; make 
peace with Athens for 30 years, 68; 
receive complaints about Athens 
from Corinth, Megara, and Aegina, 
84; send embassy to Athens to 
arrange Megarian matter, 86; under 
Archidamus invade Attica, 94; 
routed by Nicias when he ravaged 
coasts of Laconia, 230; have some 
men captured by Cleon on island 
of Sphacteria, 234, iv. 32; send 
ambassadors to Athens to treat all 
issues, Il. 242; defeat Argives, 
Mantineans, and Eleans at Man- 
tinea, IV. 36, V. 92; help Chians in 
revolt from Athens, IV. 66; defeated 
by Athenians off Abydos, 78; accuse 
Tissaphernes to Persian king, de- 
feated by Alcibiades at Oyzicus and 
lose town, 80f.; defeat Athenians 
at Ephesus, 104; defeat Athenians 
at Aegospotami, 254; appoint Ly- 
sander to take command upon the 
sea, 238; under Callicratidas de- 
feated at Arginusae, appoint Aracus 
admiral and Lysander vice-admiral 
with real power, 248; reverse 
arrangement of Lysander concern- 
ing Sestos and restore Sestians, 268; 
decree that Athenians tear down 
Peiraeus and long walls, 270; 284; 
308 

Order Clearchus to help Oyrus, 
XI. 138 f.; wage war on Persians, 
172 f.; send Lysander, then Pau- 
sanias against Thebans, Iv. 310; 
defeated by Iphicrates, Vv. 60; de- 
feated at Cnidus and driven off the 
sea by Artaxerxes, accept peace of 
Antalcidas, 62, x1. 174 f.; deprive 
Phoebidas of his command and yet 
hold Cadmeia, V. 66, 352; 370; 
defeated for first time in pitched 
battle by Thebans under Pelopidas 
at Tegyra, 76, 344, 376, 382; under 


Cleombrotus invade Boeotia, 66, 
372, 388; under Oleombrotus de- 
feated by Thebans at Leuctra, 78, 
XI. 178; V. 84; defeat Arcadians 
in tearless battle, 92; defeated by 
Thebans at Mantinea, 94, 350; send 
generals and governorsto ald Diony- 
sius, tyrant in Sicily, 420, vi. 34; 
defeated by Thebans at Mantinea, 
Vv. 94, 350; 98; under Agis crushed 
by Alexander, Vi. 58; their debts 
cancelled by Agis, X. 30; 56; lost 
2000 at Philippi, VI. 218 

See also, 1. 206; 396; Iv. 62; 
aoe 1X, 45x, 723300: 302: -xT. 

Sparto, Boeotian, defeated Athenians 
and slew Tolmides, their general, 
Ill. 58, V. 50 

Sparton, of Rhodes, his release secured 
on Alexander by Phocion, VIU. 

6 

Spercheius, 1. 78 

Speusippus, most intimate friend of 
Dion at Athens, VI. 34; urges Dion 
to free Sicily, 44; 76 

Sphacteria, island on which 400 Spar- 
tans were cut off, M1. 230, Iv. 32 

Sphaerus, of Borysthenis, disciple of 
Zeno, taught philosophy to Cleo- 
menes, X. 523 assisted Cleomenes 
in restoring ancient discipline, 72; 
cited, I. 220 

Sphines, see ‘* Calanus.”’ 

Sphodrias, harmost of Thespiae, at- 
tempts to seize the Peiraeus, ac 
quitted by help of Agesilalis, v. 
66 f., 326, 372 

Sphragitic nymphs, see ‘* Nymphs, 
Sphragitic.’’ 

Spiculus, gladiator of Nero’s, slain in 
forum, XI. 222 

Spinning, to be only task of Roman 
matrons, I. 132, 150 

Spinther (1), see ‘* Lentulus Spinther, 
L. Cornelius.”’ 

Spinther (2), P. Cornelius Lentulus, 
accused of engineering Pompey’s 
appointment as “‘ praefectus anno- 
nae,”’ V. 2443 290; 306 

Spithridates (1), induced by Lysander 
to revolt from Pharnabazus, IV. 300, 
v. 20; father of Megabates, seizes 
camp of Pharnabazus; offended, 
goes off to Sardis, V. 28 
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Spithridates (2), Persian commander, 
slain by Cleitus, VIL. 266, 370 

Spolia opima, to whom granted, 1. 138, 
v. 454 

Sporus, Nero’s favourite, taken by 
Nymphidius Sabinus, x1. 224 

Springs, flowing, theories as to source 
of their water, VI. 390 

Spurina, in command of part of Otho’s 
forces, XI. 288, 292 

Stageira, native city of Aristotle, 
restored by Philip, who had de- 
stroyed it, VII. 240 

Staphylus, son of Ariadne by Theseus 
according to some, 1. 40; according 
to others, son of Dionysus and one 
of 2 Ariadnes, 42 

Stasicrates, artist, popular with Alex- 
ander, VI. 424 

Stasinus, of Cyprus (Kinkel, £p. 
Graec. Frag. I. p. 30) X. 68 

Stateira (1), wife of Artaxerxes II., 
XI. 136; induces Artaxerxes to put 
Greek generals to death, therefore 
plotted against and poisoned by 
Parysatis, 138 f., 166, 168, 170 f. 

Stateira (2), sister and wife of Darelus, 
captured by Alexander, dies in 
child-birth, VI. 310 f. 

Stateira (3), daughter of Dareius, 
married to Alexander, vu. 418; 
murdered by Roxana, 436 

Stateira (4), unmarried sister of 
Mithridates, at his order takes 
poison, I, 624 

Statianus, left in guard of wagons by 
Antony, surrounded and slain by 
Parthians, Ix. 222 

Statilius, Epicurean, not informed of 
plot to murder Caesar, VI. 148 

Statues, DI. 184; 216; Iv. 234; VI. 
126; 1543 318; x. 322 

Statyllius, hater of Caesar, remained 
with Cato, VIII. 394 f.; served under 
ee slaln at Philippi, 410, VI. 

Stenography, introduced by Cicero, 
VIII. 290 

Stephanus (1), prosecuted by Apollo- 
dorus, his speech written by Demo- 
sthenes, VU. 36 

Stephanus (2), graceful singer, badly 
burned by naphtha, VII. 330 

Steps of Fair Shore, see ‘‘ Scalae Caci.”’ 

Stertinlus, sent by Flamininus to 
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Thrace to deliver cities and islands 
there from Philip’s garrisons, X. 354 
Stesilaiis, of Ceos, loved by both 
Aristides and Themistocles, H. 8, 216 
Stesimbrotus, Thasian, nearly con- 
temporary with Cimon, IT. 412 
Cited: 11.63; 123; 66; 414; 448; 
450; 452; 11.24; 44 f.; 74; 104 

Sthenis (1), founder of Sinopé, made 
statue of Autolycus, I. 542 

Sthenis (2), of Himera, intercedes for 
city, V.. 138 

Stilbides, freed Nicias from many of 
his superstitions, II. 290 

Stilpon, philosopher of Megara, 
brusque with Demetrius, Lx. 22 

Steiris, Thrasybulus of, Iv. 76 

Stiris, in Phocis, I. 406 f. 

Stoics, followed by Antiochus of Asca- 
lon, VIL. 90 

Stolo, Licinius, leads dcmand that one 
consul be plebeian, 0. 194; made 
master of horse to dictator, his law 
passed, fined himself for having too 
much land, 196 

Stone, hcrald’s, at Athens, I. 472; 
certain one when rubbed gave off 
colour and odour of saffron, O. 24: 
one of vast size fell at Aegospotami, 
IV. 262 

Btorax-shrub, Cretan, IV. 312 

Strabo, philosopher, his ‘‘ Historical 
Commentaries’’ cited, I. 564; VI. 
588; cited, IV. 408 

Strabo, Pompeius, see ‘* Pompeius 
Sextus Strabo, Gnaeus.’’ 

Strato, present at death of Brutus, 
fights at Actium for Octavius, VI. 
244 

Stratocles, invented extravagant 
honours for Antigonus and Deme- 
trius, account of him, Ix. 26f.; 
56 £.; proposes temporarily chang- 
ing names of months to permit 
peeing Demetrius into mysteries, 
6 e 

Stratonicé (1), daughter of Corrhagus, 
wife of Antigonus, mother of Deme- 
trius and Philip, Ix. 6 

Stratonicé (2), daughter of Demetrius 
and Phila, wife of Seleucus, Lx. 76; 
when already mother of boy by 
Seleucus, became wife of Antiochus, 
son of Seleucus, 92; 128 f.3 sister 
of Antigonus, 134 
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Stratonicé, concubine of Mithridates, 
Vv. 210 

ee his jest about Sparta, I. 
29 

Stroebus, told Aristotle about Calli- 
sthenes’ experience with Alexander, 
Vil. 380 

Strymon, river in Thrace with city 
Eion on its banks, I. 422 f. 

Stymphaea, in Macedonia, given Pyr- 
rhus by Alexander, IX. 360 

Sucro, Spanish river, where Pompey 
and Sertorius fight drawn battle, Y. 
158, Vii7. 50 

Suetonius Paulinus, see ‘‘ Paulinus, 
Suetonius.”’ 

Suevi, V. 246; Vi. 498 

Sugambri, shelter remnants of Usi- 
pites and Tencteri, VII. 496 

‘* Suillius,’’ Roman surname, I. 532 

“‘Sulla,’? a cognomen or epithet, IX. 
464 

Sulla, L. Cornelius, his family, early 
life, personal appearance, IV. 324 f.; 
when quaestor under Marius gets 
Jugurtha from Bocchus, 328 f.; 
wins other successes under Marius 
and arouses his envy, 330 f.; ran 
for city praetorship, defeated, 332; 
elected praetor, after praetorship 
drove out Gordius and restored 
Ariobarzanes as king of Cappadocia, 
334; quarrels with Marius again, 
336; did good service in Social war, 
338; consul with Q. Pompeius, 
married Caecilia, daughter of Metel- 
lus, the Pontifex Maximus, 342; 
contends with Marius to be ap- 
pointed to the Mithridatic war, 344; 
pursued to house of Marius, forced 
to rescind decree for suspension of 
public business, escapes to the army, 
begins march against Rome, 350; 
bursts into Rome, summons senate, 
and has sentence of death passed 
on Marius, Sulpicius, and a few 
others, 354; sets out against Mithri- 
dates, 358; besieges and captures 
Athens, 360f., 344; captures the 
Peiraeus, 372; transfers his army 
from Athens to Bocotia, is joined 
by Hortensius, 374; defeats Arche- 
laiis at Chaeroneia, 382 f.; defeats 
him at Orchomenus, 392 f.; meets 
Archelaiis near Delium and arranges 
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terms of peace with Mithridates, 
396; receives ambassadors from 
Mithridates, who objects to some 
of the terms, 400; meets Mithri- 
dates at Dardanus, makes him 
accept the terms, reconciles him 
with Ariobarzanes and Nicomedes, 
wins over Fimbria’s soldiers, 404; 
lays fine of 20,000 talents upon 
Asia, at Athens seizes the library 
of Apellicon, 406; takes the hot 
waters at Aedepsus, prepares to 
cross to Brundisium, 408 
Lands at Tarentum, 410; defeats 
Norbanus, 412; wins the troops of 
Scipio the consul from him, 414; 
defeats Marius, 416; defeats Tele- 
sinus the Samnite, 418; had 6000 
people of Antemnae massacred in 
the circus, 422; busies himself with 
slaughter, 424f.; executed 12,000 
at Praeneste, 428; proclaims him- 
self dictator, bestows gifts on low 
favourites, 430; celebrates costly 
triumph and recounts his achieve- 
ments to the people, 432; conse- 
crates tenth of all his substance to 
Hercules and feasts peopie sump- 
tuously, loses his wife Metella, 436; 
marries Valeria, 438; eaten of 
worms, dies, 440 f.; is honourably 
buried, 442 
See also 1. 540; 1. 470; 474; 
480; 482; 484; 528; 610; 1.316; 
326; 330; V.126; 180f.; 144f£.: 
VO. S6f.; 106 f.; 114; 122; 442; 
$465 478%: Vini-4: 10s 14s 18 
242; IX. 138; 484; 552; 558 f.; 
578; 590 f.; 598; x. 384 
Quoted: I. 328; Iv. 368; 394; 
398; 400; 402; 420; 434; 450; 
Vv. 150 
His ‘‘Memoirs’’ dedicated to 
Lucullus, 0. 484; cited: 544; Iv. 
340; 368; 870; 380; 400; 412; 
440; IX. 530; 534 
Sulla, Sextius, see ‘‘ Sextius Sulla.’’ 
Sulpicius, C., praetor, found huge 
store of weapons in house of Cethe- 
gus, VI. 126 
Sulpicius, Q., deposed from priesthood 
Vv. 446 
Sulpicius Galba, 0., see “‘ Galba, C. 
Sulpicius.’’ 
Sulpicius Galba, P., invaded Mace- 
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donia late in season and wasted 
time, X. 326 

Sulpicius Galba, Servius, see ‘‘ Galba, 
Ser. Sulpicius.’’ 

Sulpicius Longus, Q., military tribune, 
met Brennus and agreed that 
Romans pay 1000 lbs. gold to get 
rid of Gauls, I. 164 

Sulpicius Rufus, P., allied with Marius, 
deposed Pompeius and transferred 
Mithridatic expedition from Sulla 
to Marius, IV. 348 f., IX. 554, 558; 
slain, IV. 356 

Sulpicius Rufus, Servius, interrex, 
declares Pompey sole consul, V. 258; 
rival with Cato the Younger for 
consulship, VIll. 354 

“‘Sun,’’ surname of Alexander, son of 
Antony and Cleopatra, IX. 218 

Sun, its course according to the 
mathematicians, VII. 148 

Sun-dial, set up in Syracuse by Diony- 
sius the Younger, VI. 62 

Sunium, given up to Athenians by 
Diogenes, XI. 78 

Superstitions: X. 140; XI. 74 

Supplication, method of, Ul. 66, fv. 
172, Ix. 350 

“ Sura,’’ Latin word for leg, surname 
of Cornelius Lentulus, how he got 
it, VU. 122 

Sura, Bruttius, see ‘* Bruttius Sura.”’ 

Sura, P. Cor. Lentulus, see ‘* Lentulus 
Sura, P. Cor;”’ 

Surena, early career, sent against 
Romans, I. 376f.; deceives Ro- 
mans, 384 f.; personal appearance, 
386; defeats Crassus at Carrhae, 
388 f.; gets Crassus into his power 
by treachery, 404; sends head and 
hand of Crassus to Hyrodes in 
Armenia, 416; put to death by 
Hyrodes, 422; quoted, 410; 414 

Surgery: V. 74; 1X. 476 

Surnames, among Greeks and Ro- 
mans, whence derived, I. 532, IV. 142 

Susa, V. 38; 416; VI. 34; entered 
by Alexander, 332; 418; x1. 140 

Svocira, instituted by Lycurgus, 1. 
232; details concerning, 236 

Sutrium, besieged by Tuscans, 11. 176; 
lost and recovered in one day, 182 f. 

Sybaris, in Italy, its site colonized by 
Athenians and named Thurii, I. 
34; 418; Vv. 340 
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Sybaris,° daughter of Themistocles, 
married Nicomedes the Athenian, 
II. 88 

Sycophants, etymology of word, I. 
470; set upon Rhoesaces, Il. 436; 
their influence upon Nicias, OH. 222 

Symbolum, city, VI. 208 

Synalus, Carthaginian, welcomes Dion 
at Minoa, VI. 54 

Syracusans, wronged allies of Athens, 
Iv. 44; It. 210; defeated by Nicias, 
264; burn Athenian camp _ at 
Catana, 266; 270; despair of their 
city, 274; 282; defeat Athenians 
in great sea fight, 292f.; sent 
Gylippus away on account of his 
greed, VI. 460, I. 304 f.; maltreat 
first wife of Dionysius the Elder, 
VI. 6; from country join Dion, 58; 
make Dion and Megacles generals 
with absolute power, 60f.; with 
Dion’s help repel attack by Diony- 
sius the Younger from the acropolis, 
64f.; reward Dion’s mercenaries, 
68; defeat and slay Philistus, 76; 
80; elect Heracleides and 24 others 
generals, 82; attack Dion but are 
easily routed, 84; 86; summon 
Dion, who saves them, 88 f.; dis- 
charge fleet, 106; put themselves 
under protection of Hicetas of Leon- 
tini, 264; put wives, daughters, and 
friends of Hicetas to death, 340; 
put Mamercus to death, 342; re- 
ward Timoleon, 346, 350; besieged 
by Marcellus, v. 474 f.; taken with 
great booty, 484f.; accuse Mar- 
cellus before senate at Rome, be- 
come reconciled to him, 496 f. 

Syracuse, IV. 62; siege of, Il. 268 £.; 
290; II, 212; seized by Callippus, 
Il. 260; VI. 120; its state before 
expedition of Timoleon, 262; its 
acropolis surrendered to Timoleon, 
290, 298; freed by Timoleon, 310 f.; 
its citadel destroyed by Timoleon, 
given new colonists by him, 312 f.; 
its territory invaded by Hicetas, 
336; base for Agathocles in attack- 
ing Carthage, 1x. 388; 416; in 
confusion after death of tyrant 
Hieronymus, V. 466; besieged and 
captured by Marcellus, 468 f. 

Syria, VI. 370; taken from Tigranes 
by Lucullus, ¥. 202; 214; declared 
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Roman province by Pompey, 216; 
triumphed over by Pompey, 230; 
278; the province of, voted to 
Gabinius with support of Clodius, 
Vil. 156; governed by Dolabella, 
190; allotted to Crassus, II. 360; 
366; threatened by Parthians, Ix. 
196; 214 

Syrians, those who lost Sinopé de- 
scended from Syrus, son of Apollo, 
and Sinopé, daughter of Asopis, Ll. 
544 

Syrmus, king of Triballi, defeated by 
Alexander, VII. 252 

Syrtis, Great, VI. 54 

Syrus, son of Apollo and Sinopé, I. 
544 


Tachos, Egyptian, gets services of 
Agesilatis, V. 100 f.; sails against 
Egyptians, 104; deserted by Agesi- 
latis for Nectanabis, flees, 106 

Tacita, Muse especially honoured by 
Numa, I. 332 

** Tactics,’’ of Evangelus, studied by 
Philopoemen, X. 264 

Taenarum, V. 174; VOI. 210; Ix. 290 

Taenarus, X. 98 

Tagonius, river in Spain, VII. 42 

Talasius, or Talasio, explanation of 
use of word in marriage ceremony, 
I, 130 £., V. 124 

Talaura, reached by Lucullus, I. 526 

Tamynae, in Eretria, VI. 170 

Tanagra, battle between Athenians 
and Spartans, I. 458, Mr. 28; 
Thebans defeat Spartans, v. 376 

Tanusius, cited, VII. 496 

Taphosiris, where Antony and Cleo- 
patra played, Ix. 338 

Tarantines, in army of Achaeans, x. 
280. See ‘* Tarentines.”’ 

Tarchetius, story of how Romulus and 
Remus were born of his daughter’s 
maid, I. 94 

Tarcondemus, king of Upper Cilicia, 
fights under Antony, Lx. 276 

Tarentines, invite Pyrrhus to come to 
their help against Romans, Ix. 384; 
invite him back from Sicily, 422; 
many of them slain and 30,000 sold 
into slavery, I. 184 

Tarentum, IX, 382; 392; garrisoned 
by Pyrrhus before he left for Sicily, 
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418; entered by Pyrrhus once more 
with 20,000 foot and 3000 horse, 
426; VY. 506; lost by treachery, 
recovered by Fabius Maximus, Il. 
178 f., 200; governed by T. Flami- 
ninus, X. 324; UW. 342; x. 214; Iv. 
410; where Octavius and Antony 
make peaceful agreement, IX, 216; 
station of Octavius’ fleet, 278 

Tarpeia (1), one of first Vestals ap- 
pointed by Numa, I. 340 

Tarpeia (2), daughter of Tarpeius, 
betrayed citadel to Sabines, crushed 
by shields piled upon her, I. 140; 
wrongly called daughter of Tatius, 
142; buried on Capitol, 144 

“ Tarpeian Hill,’ name of Capitol in 
Numa’s time, I. 328. See also 
** Tarpeius.’’ 

Tarpeian Rock, cliff on Capitol from 
which malefactors were hurled, I. 
144; IV. 324; Ix, 590 

Tarpeius, captain of guard on Capitol, 
had daughter Tarpeia, I. 140; con- 
victed of treason by Romulus, 142 

** Tarpeius,’? former name of Capitol, 
named from Tarpeia, I. 144 

Tarquin, son of Demaratus, first to 
ride in chariot in his triumphal 
procession, I. 138; vowed temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, I. 144, 536 

Tarquin, the Proud, son or grandson 
of Tarquin who vowed to build 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 1. 
536; acted as tyrant, 502, 530; 
built temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
had Tuscan craftsmen place chariot 
of terra-cotta on roof, 534f., 540; 
driven out by Brutus, 504; sent 
envoys with letters to Rome to 
make overtures, 506; property of 
his family confiscated and a field 
dedicated to Mars, 518 f.; helped 
by Tuscans, attacks Rome and is 
defeated, 522: assisted by Lars 
Porsena of Clusium, attacks Rome 
but withdraws without capturing 
it, 542; helped by Latins but 
defeated, IV. 122, VI. 420 

Tarquinia, Vestal, devoted a field and 
honoured by permission to marry, 
I. 520 

Tarquinius Collatinus, elected as Bru- 
tus’ colleague, I. 504; advocated 
giving banished Tarquins their 
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moneys and effects, denounced by 
Brutus, 506; uncle of the Aquillii 
and Vitellii, 508; 516; withdraws 
from city, 518 

Tarquins, opposed by Junius Brutus, 
VI. 126 

Tarracina, see ‘* Terracina.’’ 

Tarrutius, made second Larentia his 
wife, I. 102 

Tarsus, under Seleucus, Ix. 118; Anti- 
pater of, xX. 162 

Tarutius, philosopher and mathema- 
tician, companion of Varro, calcu- 
lated exact time of Romulus’ birth, 
Tez 

Yatia, daughter of Tatius, wife of 
Numa, preferred quiet life, died 15 
years after marriage, 1.316; mother 
of Pompilia, 376 

Tatienses, one of 3 divisions of Roman 
people, named from Tatius, I. 152 

Tatius, made general of Sabines, I. 
140; accepts Romulus’ challenge to 
battle, 144; to be joint king and 
general with Romulus, 150; at 
first sat apart with his 100 coun- 
cillors, dwelt near site of temple of 
Moneta, 152; gave his daughter 
Tatia in marriage to Numa, 316; 
his death, 162, 166 

Taureas, struck by Alcibiades, Iv. 42 

Yaurion, officer and friend of Philip, 
poisons Aratus, XI. 118 f. 

Tauromenium, in Sicily, ruled by 
Andromachus, welcomes Timoleon’s 
expedition, VI. 284 

Taurus, chief general of Minos, victor 
in first funeral games in honour of 
Androgeos, treated Athenian youth 
cruelly, I. 30; worsted by Theseus, 
36 

Taurus, Statilius, commanded Octa- 
vius’ land forces at Actium, IX. 284 

Taurus, mountain range, Il. 548; 552; 
battle of, 556; 572; 578; citadels 
of pirates near, V. 184; VI. 370 

Taxes, those levied by Aristides, 11. 
286; orphans taxed by Camillus, 
96; those on wealth increased by 
Cato the Elder, 354; nospecial ones 
at Rome until consulship of Hirtius 
and Pansa, VI. 452; inhabitants of 
Asia have one-third remitted by 
Caesar, VI. 554; amount levied for 
war with Antony, Ix. 268 
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Tax-gatherers, greatly afflict Asia, 
checked by Lucullus, I. 492; 532 
Taxiles (1), ruled realm in India larger 
than Egypt, wins friendship of 
Alexander, VI. 390; 408 

Taxiles (2), general of Mithridates, 
comes from Thrace and Macedonia, 
summons Archelatis to join him, Iv. 
372; 388; Il. 554; quoted, 558 

Taygetus, shaken by earthquake, 1. 
452; V. 416; x.18 

Technon, servant of Aratus, XI. 10; 
16; 42 

Tectosages, Copillus their chieftain, 
IV. 330 

Tecea, 1.725 IV818. V.9d2-x 28: 
36; 56; taken by Antigonus, 100 

Tegeans, dispute with Athenians about 
position in line at Plataea, I. 248; 
272 

Tegyra, where Thebans defeat Spar- 
tans in pitched battle for first time, 
V. 76, 376, 382, 386 

Teireos, eunuch, tells Dareios of death 
of his wife, VII. 31 

Telamon, son of Endeis the daughter 
of Sciron and Chariclo, 1. 20 

Telamon, in ‘Tyrrhenia, landing-place 
of Marius, IX. 578 

Telecleides (1), Comic poet, cited 
eee 1. p.:219): I. 2202 (p. 220) 

5 
’ 

Telecleides (2}, urges Timoleon to be 
brave, VI. 276 

Telemachus, sent by Timoleon to 
receive surrender of acropolis of 
Syracuse, VI. 290 

Telephus, son of Hercules, father of 
Roma, I. 92 

Teles, mentioned in verse of Her- 
mippus, M1. 96 

Telesides, sent by Syracusans to im- 
plore help of Dion, VI. 88 

Telesinus, Samnite, nearly overthrew 
Sulla at gates of Rome, IV. 418; 454 

Telesippa, free-born woman with army 
of Alexander, VII. 346 

Telestus, his dithyrambic poems sent 
to Alexander, VII. 242 

Teleutias, half-brother of Agesilatis on 
his mother’s side, appointed ad 
miral, seizes ships and dockyards 
of Corinthians, v. 56 

Tellus, quoted by Solon as happier 
than Croesus, I. 480, 564 
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Tellus, temple of, IV. 354; VI. 166 

Telmessus, Aristander of, VII. 226 

Tementid gate, of Syracuse, VI. 60 

Tempe, vale of, occupied by army led 
by Themistocles, 0. 18; V. 306; 
compared with valley of Apsus river, 
X. 328 

Tencteri, see ‘‘ Tenteritae.”’ 

Tenedos, near it naval battle between 
Lucullus and Neoptolemus, I. 480 
Tenian trireme, deserts from Persians 

to Greeks, 1. 38 

Tensa, sacred chariot, Iv. 180 

Tenteritae (Tencteri), defeated by 
Oaesar, VII. 496 

Teratius, ordered by Tarchetius to 
destroy twins born to handmaid, 
leaves them at river-side, I. 94 

Terentia, wife of Cicero, VU. 100, VII. 
280; her character, takes message 
of Vestal virgins to Cicero, VO. 130; 
hates Clodius, is jealous of Clodia, 
154; divorced by Cicero, 186 

Terentius, soldier, said to have slain 
Galba, XI. 266 

Terentins, L., tentmate of Pompey, 
bribed to kill him, v. 122 

Terentius Culeo, see ‘‘ Quleo, Teren- 
tius.”’ 

Terentius Varro, see “* Varro, Teren- 
tius.”’ 

Teribazus, father of Arpates, XI. 202; 
courtier of Artaxerxes, 1363; advises 
Artaxerxes to fight at once, 140; 
gives him new mount at Cunaxa, 
148; saves him from Cadusians, 
184f.; angry at Artaxerxes, sceks 
to embitter Dareius against him, 
192 f.3 slain, 198 

**Termerian mischief,’’ named from 
Termerus, who killed opponents by 
dashing his skull against theirs, I. 
22 


Termerus, slain by Herakles, I. 22 

Terminus, Roman god, temple to him 
by Numa, I. 362 

Terpander, though foreigner honoured 
at Sparta, X. 24; cited, I. 272 

Terracina, VO. 578; 1X. 562; 568 

Tertia (1), daughter of Aemilius Paulus 
and sister of younger Scipio, married 
non of Cato the Elder, Ul. 364, VI. 

78 

Tertia (2), sister of Clodius, wife of 

Marcius Rex, VU. 15-4 
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*‘ Tesserarius,’’ Latin for messenger, 
XT. 258 

Testudo, military, described, Ix. 240, 
250 

Tethys, in Tuscany, oracle of; its 
message to Tarchetius, I. 94 

Tetrapolis, in Attica, relieved of Mara- 
thonian bull by Theseus, I. 26 

Teucer, informer against Alcibiades, 
Iv. 54 

Teutamus, commander of Silver- 
shields, envious of Eumenes, who 
works on his superstition, vim. 116: 
with Antigenes plots against life of 
Eumenes, 126, plots to surrender 
Eumenes to Antigonus, 130 

Teutones, invade Gaul and _ rout 
Romans, VI. 6; with Cimbri 
invade Italy; details about them, 
Ix. 488; flow into Spain, 496; 
separating from Cimbri, march 
through Liguria against Marius, 
502; defeated by Marius at Aquae 
Sextiae, 510; their kings captured 
by Sequani among Alps, 528 

Thais, Athenian, mistress of Ptolemy, 
proposes to Alexander burning 
house of Xerxes, VII. 336 

Thalaea, wife of Pinarius, first woman 
to quarrel with her mother-in-law 
Gegania in reign of Tarquin the 
Proud, I. 394 

Thalamae, had temple of Pasiphaé, 
xX. 20 

Thales (1), lyric poet of Crete, per- 
suaded by Lycurgus to go to Sparta 
on a mission, I. 212; though 
foreigner honoured at Sparta, x. 24 

Thales (2), engaged in trade, I. 408; 
only wise man who carried his 
speculations beyond realm of prac- 
tical, 410; declined golden tripod, 
412; proves desirability of bachelor- 
dom to Solon, 416; adopted Cybi:- 
thus, his sister’s son, 418; foresaw 
where market-place of Miletus 
would be and asked to be buried 
there, 434 

Thallus, son of Cineas, distinguishes 
himself under Phocion, VIL. 172 

Thapsacus, vessels of every sort built 
for Alexander there, VII. 414 

Thapsus (1), near Syracuse, I. 266 

Thapsus (2), battle of, VIL. 566, VIII. 
378 
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Thargelia, her political influence, I. 
68 


Thargelion, month of, 11. 138; Iv. 98 

Tharrhypas, father of Alcetas, intro- 
duced Greek customs and letters in 
Epeirus, IX. 346 

Thasian marble, VIII. 258 

Thasian sea, VI. 208 

Thasians, in revolt from Athens, con- 
quered by Cimon, their lands and 
gold mines given Athens, 1. 446 

Thasos, Stesimbrotus of, II. 46 

Theagenes, brother of Timocleia, fell 
at Chaeroneia, VII. 256 

Theano, priestess, daughter of Menon, 
refused to curse Alcibiades, Iv. 60 

Thearidas, citizen of Megalopolis, cap- 
tured by Cleomenes, xX. 104, 264 f. 

Thearides, brother of Dionysius the 
Elder, married Areté, VI. 12 

Theatre, Pompey’s, opened by him, 
V. 252; of Marcellus, dedicated by 
his mother Octavia, 522; one built 
by Cleomenes in territory of Megalo- 
polis and contest instituted for 
prize of 40 minas, xX. 74 

Thebans, not defeated by Theseus but 
persuaded to a truce, I. 68; retained 
in Amphictyonic Council through 
Themistocles, 0. 56; give informa- 
tion to Mardonius, 260; did most 
of fighting for medizing Greeks, 
routed by Athenians at Plataea, 
270; suspected by Spartans after 
Mantineia, V. 350; pass decree per- 
mitting Athenians to go through 
Boeotia to expel tyrants at Athens, 
354; slay Lysander and repulse 
Spartans before Haliartus, Iv. 362; 
engaged in Boeotian war, 308; rout 
Orchomenians at Coroneia, V. 46; 
enslaved by Archias and Leontidas, 
352; defeat Spartans for first time 
in pitched battle under Epaminon- 
das at Tegyra, 76; defeat Spartans 
at Plataea, Thespiae, Tanagra, and 
Tegyra, 374 f., 380; under Epami- 
nondas defeat Spartans at Leuctra, 
78; ravage Laconia, 84f.; defeat 
Athenians at Cenchreae, 398; send 
army to free Pelopidas from Alex- 
ander of Pherae, 408; treat Orcho- 
menians severely, 522; send Pelo- 
pidas as ambassador to Persian king, 
414; send Pelopidas to assist cities 
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of Thessaly against Alexander of 
Pherae, 420; send expedition under 
Malcitas and Diogeiton to avenge 
death of Pelopidas and impose 
severe terms upon Alexander, 430; 
fight battle of Mantinea, 96; brought 
into league against Philip, vi. 40 f.; 
attack Macedonian garrison, 54; 
given ancient form of government 
by Demetrius, Ix. 114; in sympathy 
with Macedonians through Brachy}- 
las but won over by Flamininus, 
xX. 336; deprived of half their terri- 
tory by Sulla, Iv. 390 

Thebé, daughter of Jason, wife of 
Alexander of Pherae, visits Pelo- 
pidas in prison and conceives great 
hatred for her husband, v. 410; 
420; has her husband slain, 430 

Thebes, I. 68; V. 42; 350; 66; 354; 
mother-city of Agesilaus’ royal line, 
330; taken and razed by Alexander, - 
1. 140, VI. 56, 252; Iv. 390 

Themis, seated beside Zeus, VII. 376 

Themiscyra, near river Thermodon, 
iu. 510 

Themistocles, son of Neocles, of. ob- 
scure family, H. 23 his character 
while yet a boy, 4; his teachers, 6; 
early interested in public life, always 
opponent of Aristides, 8; even as 
young man very ambitious, pro- 
poses that revenue from silver mines 
at Laurium be used for triremes, 
10; made Athenians sailors instead 
of soldiers, 12; very ambitious, 14; 
made general when Persian invasion 
threatened, 16; his preparatory 
measures, 18; surrenders his com- 
mand to Eurybiades to secure har- 
mony, 20; writes on stones appeals 
to Ionians with Xerxes’ forces, 24; 
induces people to abandon Athens 
and trust to their ships, 28; speaks 
against Eurybiades’ proposal to sail 
to the Isthmus, 32; by a ruse forces 
Greeks to remain at Salamis, 36; 
sacrifices 3 royal prisoners, 38; 
at the battle of Salamis, 40; 
sounds Aristides, 44; by a ruse gets 
Xerxes toreturn to Asia, 463; highly 
honoured for his services, 48 

Rebuilds and fortifies Athens, 

keeps Spartans from preventing the 
work, equips the Piraeus, 52; in- 
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creases privileges of common people, 
54; opposes Spartan proposal to 
exclude from Amphictyonic Alliance 
all cities which had not taken part 
in fighting against the Mede, wins 
hatred of allies by trying to exact 
money from them, 56; assailed by 
Timocreon, the lyric poet of Rhodes, 
58; offends his fellow-citizens, 60; 
ostracized, indicted for treason, 62; 
crossed to Coreyra, then fled to 
Epirus, 64; fled to Aegae, sent on 
his way by Nicogenes, 70; inter- 
views Persian king, 72 f.3; wins 
favour with him, 73; three cities 
given him for bread, wine, and 
meat, 80; escapes from treacherous 
attacks on his life, 82; lived in 
honour at Magnesia, 84; committed 
suicide in his sixty-fifth year, left 
3 sons, 86; had splendid tomb in 
market-place of Magnesia, 88 
See aso Tl. 2141.3 216 1.; 222 £.3 
230; 234f.; 280; 288; 2921.5 
324; 386.3; 398; 416f.; 426; 
430; 436+ 462: i. 183. 4305 ¥. 
392; Vo. 152; X. 380. 
Quoted’: 3, 146 1. 63" 10%. 165 

32: $4: 44 f.: SO f.; S61. 60; 
74£.5 80; 216; 236; 322 

Themistocles, of Athens, descendant 
of famous Themistocles, Plutarch’s 
intimate friend, 0. 90 

Theocritus, seer, points out victim to 
Pelopidas, V. 394 

Theodectas, citizen of Phaselis, his 
memory honoured by Alexander, 
Vil. 272 

Theodorus (1), played part of herald 
in profanation of Eleusinian mys- 
teries, IV. 48, 60 

Theodorus (2), Athenian high priest, 
Iv. 96 

Theodorus (3), of Tarentum, contem- 
porary of Alexander, VII. 28+ 

Theodorus (4), the Atheist, quoted, 
VIII. 232 

Theodorus (5), tutor of Antyllus, 
crucified, Ix. 319 

Theodotes, with whom Dion was 
accused of plotting to overthrow 
government, VI. 24; uncle of Hera- 
cleides, 94; pardoned by Dion, 98 

Theodotus (1), seer, prevents Pyrrhus 
taking oath, Ix. 362 
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Theodotus (2), of Chios, teacher oi 
rhetoric, advises Pompey’s death, 
¥. 316; shows Pompey’s head to 
Caesar, VII. 554; escapes Caesar’s 
vengeance, put to death by M. 
3rutus, V. 324 

Theogeiton, Magarian, speaks in Hel- 
lenic council, 1. 274 

Theomnestus, Academic, his lectures 
attended by Brutus at Athens, VI. 
176 

Theophanes, Lesbian, V. 224; prefect 
of engineers in Pompey’s camp, VII. 
178; said to have persuaded Pto- 
lemy to abandon Egypt, V. 246; 
thinks Egypt a better refuge than 
Parthia for Pompey, 314, 318; 
cited, 212 

Theophilus (1), made Alexander a 
helmet, VII. 322 

Theophilus (2), father of Hipparchus, 
Antony’s steward in Corinth, IX. 292 

Theophrastus (1), bequeathed his 
books to Neleus of Scepsis, his 
treatises in library of Apellicon 
the Teian, Iv. 406; praised by 
Cicero, VL. 140 

Cited ¢- 1.2325 4142 494. (On 
Royalty) 1. 68; 288 £.; 101.. 66; 
102; (Ethics) 110; 240; 250; Iv. 
24° 266". 204% Vids LOZ VE. 
24: 40; 232; vill. 84; 324; x. 4 

Theophrastus (2), officer of Antigonus, 
slain by Aratus, XI. 52 

Theopompus (1), king of Sparta, in 
his reign first ephors appointed, I. 
224 

Theopompus (2), king of Sparta, said 
by Messenians to have been slain 
in battle by Aristomenes, X. 48 

Theopompus (3), comic poet, cited, 
IV. 268 

Theopompus (4), Theban associated 
with Pelopidas in expulsion of 
Spartans at Thebes, V. 356 

Theopompus (5), Spartan polemarch, 
slain at Tegyra, V. 380 

Theopompus (6), cited: I. 224; 11. 
Bo Get Ole IV, Sie Vibe: olk* 
V.267 60 G0- 51,00 270%" Fil. 
83.30: 345 42: 50, 62: 

Theopompus (7), collector of fables, 
shown favour by Caesar, VI. 
554 

Theopompus, king of Sparta, with king 
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Polydorus inserted clause in a 
rhetra, I. 222; quoted, 268; 298 
Theoris, priestess, her death brought 
about by Demosthenes, VI. J6 
Theorus, ridiculed by Aristophanes, 
Iv. 4 

Theramenes, one of 3 best citizens of 
Athens, flouted as alien from Ceos 
and dubbed ‘‘ Cothurnus,”’ Ill. 212; 
Iv. 2; helped Alcibiades defeat 
Byzantians, 90; advises acceptance 
of Spartan decree, 270 

Thermodon, river, later called Hae- 
mon, I. 64; U. 510; in country of 
Amazons, V. 208; discussion as to 
what it is as mentioned in oracle, 
vo. 46 


Thermopylae, death of Leonidas there, 


Il. 24; defeat of Antiochus the 
Great by Romans there, 336 f., 388, 
X. 364; V. 46; VI. 252; IX. 52 
Thermus, Minucius, see ‘‘ Minucius 
Thermus.”” 


Thersippus, Athenian, contemporary 


of Solon, I. 494 


Therycion, sent by Cleomenes to slay 


ephors, X. 64; 
118 f. 


commits suicide, 


Therycleian bowls, VI. 442; xX. 278 
Thesaurus, subterranean chamber at 


Messene, X. 310 


Theseia, place at Delphi said to be 


named after Theseus, I. 10 


Theseia, precincts at Athens renamed 


Heracleia by Theseus, I. 80 


Theseid, author of, wrote ‘‘ Insurrec- 


tion of the Amazons,’’ which is pure 
fable, I. 64 


Theseis, tonsure named after Theseus, 


1.10 


Theseum, I. 64 
Theseus, 


compared with Romulus, 
founded Athens, I. 4; his lineage, 
6; son of Aegeus and Aethra, 8; 
reared by Pittheus, visited Delphi 
on coming of age, 10; vigorous, 
brave, and intelligent as a young 
man, told truth about his birth, 
decides to go to Athens by land, 
12; is kinsman of Heracles, whom 
he greatly admired, slew Periphetes 
and Sinis, 16 f.; begot Melanippus 
by Periguné, slew Crommyonian 
sow, 18; slew Sciron, 20; killed 
Cercyon and Procrustes, arrived at 
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Athens, 22; acknowledged as his 
son by Aegeus, 24; slew party of 
Pallantidae in ambush, mastered 
Marathonian bull, 263; volunteers 
to go to Crete as one of the tribute 
of youths, 32; on reaching Crete 
got from Ariadne the thread which 
guided him through the labyrinth, 
slew the Minotaur, sailed off with 
Ariadne, 36; other stories about 
Theseus and Ariadne, 38f.; forgot 
to hoist white sail as he drew near 
Attica, 44; buries his father, 46 
Instituted festival of Oschophoria, 

48; settled residents of Attica in 
one city, named it Athens, insti- 
tuted the Metoecia, 52; invited 
new settlers, classified them, coined 
money, 54; attached Megara to 
Attica, set up pillar on the Isthmus, 
instituted games there, 56; voyaged 
into Euxine with Heracles against 
Amazons, received Antiopé as re- 
ward of his valour, 58; waged war 
with Amazons at Athens, 60 f.; 
makes treaty of peace with them, 
62; after death of Antiopé married 
Phaedra, 64; other stories of his 
marriages, said to have aided Lapi- 
thae against Centaurs, 66; became 
friend of Peirithotis, invited to 
latter’s wedding, 68; took part in 
rape of Helen, 70; imprisoned by 
Aidoneus, 72; warred on by Tynda- 
ridae, 74 f.; released by Aidoneus 
at intercession of Heracles, finding 
Athens unfriendly, sailed off to 
Scyros, 80; slain by king Lyco- 
inedes, afterwards honoured by 
Athenians as demigod, 82; his body 
brought to Athens by Cimon and 
buried near gymnasium of Ptolemy, 
84, 1. 428 

Thesmophoria, festival of, V. 352; Vi. 
76 


Thesmophoroi, VI. 118 

Thesmothetai, took oath to keep 
statues of Solon, I. 472; I. 26 

Thespiae, had Spartan harmost Spho- 
drias, V. 66; 372; 374; Thebans 
defeat Spartans there and slay 
Phoebidas, 376; IX. 96 

Thespis, develops tragedy and acts in 
his own plays, reproved by Solon, 
I, 488 
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Thesprotians, had Phaéthon as first 
king after the flood, IX. 346 

Thessalian cavalry, of Pyrrhus, Ix. 400 

Thessalian cities, a number destroyed 
by Alexander of Pherae, Vv. 418 

Thessalian merchants, robbed by 
Dolopians of Scyros, Il. 426 

Thessalians, conquered at Ceressus by 
Boeotians, WH. 138; took no part 
in fighting against the Mede, 56; 
448; I. 56; their country ravaged 
by Agesilaiis, v. 42; freed from 
tyranny of Alexander of Pherae by 
Pelopidas, 462; 406; give splendid 
funeral to Pelopidas, 424; receive 
back from Alexander the cities 
taken away, 430; proclaimed free 
at Isthmian games by Flamininus, 
X. 350; given their freedom by 
Caesar, VI. 554 

Thessalonica, VI. 230; VIII. 258 

Thessalonicé, murdered by her son 
Antipater, Ix. 86, 360 

Thessalus, son of Peisistratus and 
Timonassa, II. 376 

Thessalus, son of Cimon, Wl. 452; IU. 
2; brings charge of profanation 
of mysteries against Alcibiades, Iv. 
50, 60 

Thessalus, tragic actor, sent to Pixo- 
darus in Caria by Alexander, VII. 
248; assigned as actor to Nicocreon, 
defeated by Athenodorus, 308 

Thessaly, 1. 64; medizes, 11.18; tra- 
versed by Xerxes, 234; 240; 404; 
ruled 10 months by Alexander of 
Pherae, XI. 208; mastered by De- 
metrius, IX. 96; overrun by Pyr- 
rhus, 98, 362; 380; Philip crushed 
there, VI. 370; X. 334; entered 
by Flamininus, 338; Iv. 360; V. 
286 

Theste, how treated by her brother 
Dionysius the Elder, v1. 42 f. 

Thetes, or Hectemorioi, tilled lands 
for rich, paying one-sixth of in- 
crease, or pledged their persons for 
debt, I. 436; lowest property class 
at Athens, 450; supported Peisis- 
tratus, 486 

Thetis, temple of, Vv. 422 

Thimbron, Spartan general in com- 
mand against Persians, XI. 174 

Thirty tyrants, set up in Athens by 
Lysander, Iv. 110f., 274; over- 


thrown by Athenians from Phyle, 
Ty. 290 

Thoas, one of 3 brothers on expedition 
with Theseus, I. 58 

Thoenon, prominent Syracusan, one 
of first to invite Pyrrhus to Sicily, 
executed by him, Ix. 422 

Thonis, courtezan, 1X. 66 

**'Thor,’’ Phoenician word for cow, Iv. 
382 

Thoranius, sent out by Metellus, slain 
by Sertorius, VIII. 30 

Thorax (1), helps Lysander storm 
Lampsacus, IV. 254; executed for 
having money in his private posses- 
sion, 284 

Thorax (2), remains by dead body of 
Antigonus, IX. 72 

Thoth, month in Egyptian calendar, 
I, 122 

Thrace, gold mines of, Il. 412; Per- 
sians driven out of it by Cimon, 
422; 1000 settlers sent there by 
Pericles, M1. 34; 56; 228; regions 
there subdued by Ti. Sempronius, 
HO. 334; being overrun by Aria- 
rathes, IV. 353; Sadalas, king of, 
IX. 276 

Thracia, 
498 

Thracians, checked in their inroads 
into Chersoncsus, Il. 58; Iv. 106; 
in army of Aemilius Paulus, VI. 392; 
400; in army of Lucullus, 1. 560; 
VL. 228 

Thrasea, authority for story about 
Marcia and Cato, VIII. 292: chiefiy 
followed Munatius’ treatise on Cato, 
324 

Thraso, father of Thrasybulus, Iv. 104 

Thrasybulus, son of Thraso, denounces 
Alcibiades at Athens, Iv. 104 

Thrasybulus, son of Lycus, Iv. 2; 
helps Alcibiades at Samos, 76; 
occupied Phyle, assisted by The- 
bans, 310; sallied from Thebes and 
overthrew tyrants at Athens, V. 354, 
370, XI. 34; assisted Thebans 
against Spartans, Iv. 314 

Thrasydaeus, sent by Philip on em- 
bassy to Thebes, VU. 42 

Thrasyvllus, repulsed at Ephesus, with 
Alcibiades’ aid defeats Pharnabazus, 
Iv. 84 

Thrasymené, lake in Tuscany, where 
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Hannibal defeated Flaminius, M1. 
124 

“ Threskeuein,’’ means celebrating ex- 
travagant and superstitious cere- 
monies, VII. 228 

“‘Thriambus,’’ name for Dionysus, V. 
496 

Thriasian gates, 
Dipylum, 01. 86 

Thriasian plain, 0. 42; Vv. 68; 356; 
x1,.76 

Thucydides, son of Melesias, leader of 
the ‘* Good and True,’’ for long time 
opponent of Pericles, Il. 22, 32, 
212; ostracized, 16, 46, 202, 248; 
saying about Pericles, 22 

Thucydides, historian, son of Olorus, 
how connected with family of 
Cimon, had gold mines in Thrace, 
died in Skapté Hylé, u. 412; served 
as model in oratory for Cato the 
Elder, 308; WI. 78; his power as 
a writer, 208; 210; Iv. 54; VI. 
32 

Cited: (1. 18. 3) vO. 14; (1. 127. 

1) m. 94; (1. 137) 1. 68, 72; (I. 
O9s.1) 3 288s Ce 65.8) TT, 250: 
(t. 65. 9) 24; (Iv. 80) I. 290; (Vv. 
45) Iv. 220; (Vv. 64-75) V. 925; (VI. 
15. 4) Iv. 16; (VI. 16. 2) 24; (vu. 
36-41) I. 280; (Vu. 50. 4) 218; 
(vil. 86. 2) 306; (VU. 73. 3) IV. 
28; (VI. 76. 4) M1. 82; Il. 276 

Thudippus, condemned to death with 
Phocion, VIII. 228 

Thurii, settled by Athenian colonists 
on site of Sybaris, 1. 34; founded 
by Dionysius Chaleus, 2245 Iv. 58; 
its people attack Bruttians, VI. 298; 
vil. 70 

Thurium, conical-shaped hill, later 
called Orthopagus, in Boeotia, Iv. 
382; 384; 390 

Thuro, mother of Chaeron, IV. 382 

Thyateira, IV. 404 

Thyestes, VIL. 94 

Thymoetadae, township of, where part 
of Theseus’ fleet was built, I. 38 

Thyrea, captured from Aeginetans, II. 
230 


afterwards called 


Thyreatis, IX. 454 

Thyrsus, freedman of Octavius, flogged 
by Antony, Ix. 304 

Tibareni, desert of, 0.510; 514; sub- 
dued by Lucullus, 526 
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Tiber, river, 1.90; 0. 136; island in, 
XI. 286 

Tiberius, see ‘‘ Brutus, Ti. Junius.”’ 

Tidius Sextius, joins Pompey in Mace- 
donia, V. 282 

era mountain in Campania, Iv. 
4] 

Tigellinus, with Nymphidius Sabinus 
by offer of bribe gets soldiers to 
proclaim Galba emperor, XI. 208 f.; 
220; 230; tutor and teacher of 
Nero, bribes Vinius and escapes 
vengeance, 240f.; 244; his adhe- 
rents went over to Galba, 258; cuts 
his throat, 278 

Tigranes, king of Armenia, I. 498; 
son-in-law of Mithridates, his power, 
512; asked to surrender Mithri- 
dates, 526; 534; his character and 
career, 536; 538; 590; attacked 
by Lucullus, 542; 544; warred on 
by Lucullus, 546f.; defeated at 
Tigranocerta, 550 f.; 562f.; asked 
by king of Parthians to give Meso- 
potamia as price of alliance, 570; 
attacked by Lucullus again, 572; 
defeated by him, 574 f.; 584; 140, 
Til, 398, Iv. 412; V. 202; ravaged 
Cappadocia, Il. 586; v. 186; offers. 
100 talents for person of Mithri- 
dates, receives diadem back from 
Pompey on condition that he pay 
aun talents, 202, I. 618; quoted, 

5 

Tigranes, the Younger, in revolt from 
his father, invites Pompey to invade 
Armenia, V. 202; dissatisfied with 
Pompey’s offer of Sophené, put in 
chains for triumph, demanded back 
by Phraates, 204; led in Pompey’s 
triumph, 230; taken from Pompey 
by Clodius, 240 

Tigranocerta, its inhabitants, besieged 
by Lucullus, 0. 552; captured and 
its transplanted inhabitants sent to 
their own cities, 566; 592 

Tigris, Seleucia on it, Il. 540; 548 

es defeated by Lucullus, vo. 
484 f. 

Tilphossium, skirmish near it between 
Sulla and Dorylatis, IV. 392 

Timaea, wife of Agis, Spartan king, 
corrupted by Alcibiades, IV. 64, 292, 
Wicd. 

Timaeus (1), historian, son of Andro- 


Timagoras, 


Timandra, 


Timanthes, friend of Aratus, 


Timesitheus, 


Timolaiis, 


Timoleon, Corinthian, VI. 262; 
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machus, ruler of Tauromenium, VI. 
284; criticized for slandering Philis- 
tus, 78; hoped to surpass Thucy- 
dides but failed, Im. 208 f. 
Cited: I. 204; 302; 
274; 306; VI. 12; 28; 
270; 344; 460 
Timaeus (2), advises Andocides, his 
fellow-prisoner, to turn State’s evi- 
dence in matter of Hermae, IV. 56 


Im. 210; 
68; 76; 


Timagenes, introduced Alexas to An- 


tony, IX. 302; cited, Vv. 244 f. 
Athenian ambassador, 
bribed by Artaxerxes, executed by 
Athenians, V. 418, XI. 180 
courtezan, buried Alci- 
biades, Iv. 112 

XI. 26; 
painted battle between Achaeans 
and Aetolians, 74 


Timesileos, tyrant of Sinopé, driven 


out with aid of Athenians, DI. 60 f. 
general of lLiparians, 
secures release of Roman envoys, 
honoured by Rome, U. 116 


Timocleia, sister of Theagenes, spared 


by Alexander, VII. 254 f. 
Timocleides, chosen chief magistrate 
of Sicyon, died, x1. 4 

Timocrates (1), Rhodian, sent by 
Artaxerxes to bribe influentia 
Greeks, x1. 174 

Timocrates (2), friend of Dionysius the 
Younger, given Areté as wife, VI. 
42; 56; deserted by Leontines and 
Campanians, 58; flees from Syra- 
cuse, 60 

Timocrates, speech against, written by 
Demosthenes for another to deliver, 
VO. 36 


Timocreon, lyric poet of Rhodes, his 


attack on Themistocles quoted, sent 
into exile on charge of medizing, 
It. 58 


Timodemus, father of Timoleon, VI. 


266, 354 
guest-friend of Philopoe- 
men, X. 298 

family 


and character, 266 f.; rescues his 
brother Timophanes in battle, 268; 
causes his death for being tyrant, 
270; gave up all public life, 272; 
lived retired nearly 20 years, 274; 
nominated general for expedition to 
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Syracuse, 276; sets sail, 278; 
escapes Carthaginians at Hhegium 
by a ruse, 282; puts in at Tauro- 
menium in Sicily, 284; welcomed 
by none except people of Adranum, 
286; defeats Hicetas before Adra- 
num, 288; joined by other cities, 
receives surrender of Dionysius, 
2903 receives reinforcements from 
Corinth, 298; escapes assassination, 
300; sends grain to Syracuse from 
Catana, 304; occupies Messana, 
then marches against Syracuse, 308 ; 
‘drives Hicetas from Syracuse, 312; 
invites new settlers to Syracuse, 

. 314; divides land among them, pro- 
ceeds to free other cities, "318: 
marches to river Crimesus against 
Carthaginians, 322; defeats them, 
324f.; returns to Syracuse, 332 

Defeats Hicetas, 336f.; takes 
Hicetas prisoner, 338; defeats Ma- 
mercus near river Abolus, 340; 
receives surrender of Mamercus, 
342; assists new colonists, 344; 
ascribes all his successes to fortune, 
346; attacked by two popular 
leaders at Syracuse, 348; loses his 
sight, 350; dies, 352; quoted, 348 
See also 1223; 11. 138. 

Timolonteum, gymnasium in honour 
of ‘Timoleon,.VI. 354 

Timon, misanthrope, his words to 
Alcibiades, Iv. 42; account of him, 
IX. 296 f. 

Timon, Phliasian : 
103; (Silt) VI. 34 

Timonassa, of Argolis, married Peisis- 
tratus, I. 376 

“ Timoneum,?? name of Antony’s 
dwelling on Pharos, Ix. 300 

Timonides, Leucadian, urges Dion to 
free Sicily, VI. 46; put in command 
of mercenaries by Dion, 66; cited, 
68; 76 

Timophanes, brother of Timoleon, 
slain at his instigation, VI. 268 f. 

Timotheus (1), son of Conon, his saying 
about fortune, banished, Iv. 338; 
right in his criticism of Chares, v. 
344; VI. 344; prosecuted for debt 
by Apollodorus, VII. 36 

Timotheus (2), X. 24; cited: (Bergk 
In*. Pp. 622) ¥.008,, Ps. L045 (Per- 
sians, opening verse) X. 284 


cited, 1. 332; IM. 
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Timotheus (3), Macedonian soldier, 
VI. 286 

Timoxenus, X. 94; chosen general by 
Achaean league in place of Aratus, 
XI. 86; 108 

Tinga, wife of Antaeus, bore Sophax 
to Heracles, VI. 24 

Tingis, city, sheltered Ascalis, forced 
to surrender, VII. 24 

Tiribazus, approached by Antalcidas 
regarding peace, V. 62 

Tiro, Cicero’s freedman, cited, VI. 
186; 208 

Tisamenus, prophesies to Pausanias 
and the Hellenic army, 0. 244 

Tisander, son of Epilycus, father of 
wife of Xanthippus, I. 104 

Tisaphernes, see ‘‘ Tissaphernes. 

Tisias, plaintiff against Alcibiades in 
‘* De Bigis '’ of Isocrates, Iv. 28 

Tiriphonus, brother of Phebé, helped 
slay Alexander of Pherae, v. 430 

Tissaphernes, satrap, IV. 64; advised 
by Alcibiades to give little help to 
Spartans, IV. 68; 76; imprisons 
Alcibiades at Sardis, 80; accused 
to Oyrus by Lysander, 240; reveals 
plot of Cyrus against Artaxerxes, 
XI. 132, 138; seizes Clearchus and 
the other Greek generals, 166; 
makes treaty with Agesilatis, in 
which he promised to make Greek 
cities free and independent of the 
King, then declares war, V. 20f.; 
defeated by Agesilatis, executed by 
Tithraustes, 24 f., XI. 180 

Tithora, fortress near Parnassus, IV.374 

Tithraustes, commander of Persian 
fleet at Eurymedon according to 
Ephorus, Ol. 440; sent by Persian 
king, beheads Tissaphernes, V. 26 

Titianus, sent to armies with apparent 
authority, XI. 294; 306 

Titinius, sent by Cassius to recon- 
noitre, slays himself, VI. 222 f. 

Titinnius, divorced Fannia, Ix. 570 

Titius, Q., brought Sulla message from 
Trophonius, Iv. 380 

Titius, M., quaestor, IX. 234; friend 
of Antony, flees to Octavius, 268 

Titus, son of Brutus, see ‘* Brutus, T. 
Junius.”’ 

Titus, of Croton, intercepted with 
letters from Lentulus to Catiline, 
VItL2G 
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Titus Lartius, see ‘‘ Lartius, T.”’ 

Titus Latinus, see ‘* Latinus. T.”’ 

Tityus, giant, story of, associated with 
birth of Apollo near temple of Apollo 
Tegyraeus, V. 378 

Toga, why sole garment of candidates 
for consulship, Iv. 148 

Toga praetexta, to be worn by children 
of Sabine women, I. 152 

Tolerium, Latin city, captured by 
Volscians under Coriolanus, IV. 186 

Tolmaeus, father of Tolmides, MI. 58 

Tolmides, son of Tolmaeus, ravaged 
seashore of Peloponnesus, III. 60; 
against Pericles’ advice leads ex- 
pedition into Boeotia and is slain, 
58, 204: 198 

Tolumnius, Tuscan, slain and de- 
spoiled by Cornelius Cossus, I. 138, 
V. 454 

Tomb, of Publicola, within city near 
Velia, I. 564 


‘** Torquatus,’? cognomen or epithet, 


IX. 464 
Torquatus, IV. 420 
Torquatus, M., inflicted death upon 


his son for disobedience, II. 146 

Torture, of the boats, its nature, XI. 
162 f. 

Toruné, in Epirus, seized by Octavius, 
IX.:278 

rachis, 3.70 

Trade, that of Ephesus revived by 
Lysander, IV. 238 

Tragedy, developed by Thespis at 
Athens, I. 488; Themi-tocles won 
as choregus with it, 0. 14; 28; 
closes with farce, I. 422; actor 
who takes part of messenger or 
servant is in high repute, Iv. 296; 
v. 58; VII. 508 

Tragia, in battle off it Pericles defeats 
Samians, WI. 74 

Tragic actor, dress of, 1V. 92 

Tragic contest, judges of, appointed 
by lot, but once Cimon and fellow- 
generals appointed by the Archon 
gave decision to Sophocles against 
Aeschylus, II. 428 

Tragiscus, Cretan, slays tyrant Aris- 
tippus, XI. 66 

Tralies, Jason of, WI. 420; Caesar’s 
statue in temple of Victory there, 
VII. 554 

Trallians, demand pay for passage of 
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Agesilalis’ army and are routed, V. 
42 

Translations, literal from Greek among 
Cato the Elder’s maxims and pro- 
verbs, II. 308 

Trapezus, limit of Eumenes’ territory, 
VIII. 84 

Trasimenus, see ‘‘ Thrasymene.’’ 

Treasury, of Confederacy of Delos, 
moved to Athens, I. 34f.; that 
at Rome reccived 20,000 talents 
from Pompey, V. 230 

Treaties: 1. 550; I. 120; 380f.; 
444: 460; 482; 11.28; 68; 240f.; 
4V,.525: 00, (86 1:5 1805: 220 :: 305; 
Vegas eer (62%. %6°..98 1,7. 206% 
372 £.; 406; 416; VI. 340; 368f.; 
vit. 40; 54 

Treatment, of sick, Cato the Elder’s, 
Ir. 372 

Trebatius Testa, C., companion of 
Oaesar, writes Cicero, VW. 176 

Trebellius, L., advises Antony to 
oppose law for cancellation of debts, 
Ix. 156 

Trebia, river, battle of, Hannibal vic- 
torious, II. 122 f. 

Trebonius (1), slew ©. Lusius, Ix. 
498 

Trebonius (2), slew Clodius Macer in 
Africa by order of Galba, XI. 236 

Trebonius, C., tribune, proposes laws 
for assignment of provinces to 
triumvirate, gets it passed in spite 
of Cato, V. 250, VIM. 338; in con- 
spiracy against Caesar, Ix. 166, VI. 
162; given province of Asia, 168 

Trees, Persians’ love for, XI. 186 f. 

Trial, of Chaeroneians for murder of 
Roman soldiers, 1. 408; of Cimon 
for sparing Macedonia, 448 

Triarius, defeated by Mithridates, 1. 
584, V. 216 

Triballi, defeated by Alexander, VII. 
252 

Tribes, three at Rome, I. 152; two at 
Rome, 310, 364; thirty-five at 
Rome, X. 172; four at Athens, I. 
468 

Tribunate, Coriolanus charged with 
trying to take it from people, Ivy. 
166; overthrown by Sulla, restored 
by Pompey, V. 166 f. 

Tribunes, military, preferred by people 
to consuls, I. 94; Camillus one 2nd 


time, 98; Camillus appointed with 
o others, 116; Sertorius one, VIII. 6 

Tribunes, of people, 5 in number to 
be appointed to protect those need- 
ing succour, Junius Brutus and 
Sicinius Vellutus first to be chosen, 
IV. 130; enjoy immunity of person 
and remain in power when dictator 
is appointed, Il. 146, Ix. 156; Iv. 
156; 166; urge bill for division of 
people, I. 110, 116; 580. 

Antony, one, VO. 204, Ix. 148, 
152; L. Antonius, 170; Aquillius, 
vi. 338; Publicius Bibulus, V. 510; 
Junius Brutus & Sicinius Vellutus, 
ist tribunes, IV. 130; Canidius, V. 
244; Cato the Younger, VI. 138; 
P. Olodius, Vv. 234, vo. 156, 476, 
Vill. 3163; Curio, vil. 514; Dola- 
bella, Ix. 156; Livius Drusus & C. 
Gracchus, X. 214; Flavius & Maryl- 
lus, VII. 584; Fulvius & Manius, xX. 
324; Genucius, 204; C. Gracchus, 
204, 2nd time, 214; Ti. Gracchus, 
160; Lucilius, V. 256; Marius, Ix. 
468; Metellus & Bestia, vi. 138; 
Metellus, V. 276, VII. 530, VOI. 296; 
Metilius, MI. 146; Annius Milo, VIL. 
166; Minucius Thermus, VOI. 298; 
Mucius, X. 174; M. Octavius, 166; 
Aulus Pompeius, Ix. 508; Rubrius 
& Livius Jdrusus, X. 218; L. Satur- 
ninus, Ix. 498, 542; P. Satyreius, 
X. 190; Suipicius, IV. 348, Ix. 554; 
Terentius Culeo, x. 372; Trebonius, 
V. 250; Virginius, Iv. 358 

“Tribunus,’’ derived from ‘“tres’’ 
because of 3 divisions of people at 
Rome, I. 152 

Tribus, each had 10 phratries, I. 152. 
See also *‘ Tribes.”’ 

*‘ Tribus,’’ derived from “ tres,” 

Tribute, I. 28 f.; VI. 430 

Triopium, If, 440 

Tripod, of Seven wise men, I, 412 

Tripods, choregic, on tempie dedicated 
by Nicias in precinct of Dionysus, 
111. 214 

Tripylus, friend of Cleomenes, x1. 96 

Triremes, Athenian, their design im- 
proved by Cimon, I. 440 

Tritaea, city of Achaean ieague, X. 
84, XI. 24 

Tritymallus, Messenian, x. 92 

Triumph, origin of, 1. 136; expiana- 
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tion of difference between major and 
minor, V. 494; of Aemilius Paulus 
over Perseus, VI. 440; of Antonius, 
vy. 176; of Caesar over Egypt, 
Pontus, Africa, VI. 570; over sons 
of Pompey, 572; of Camillus, II. 
94, 110, 184; of Cato the Elder, 
334; of Catulus with Marius, IX. 
538; voted Cicero by senate, VI. 
1743 of Fabius Maximus over Ligu- 
rians, II. 120; after recapture of 
Tarentum, 186; of great-grand- 
father of Fabius, 188; of grand- 
father of Fabius, 188; of Flami- 
ninus, X. 362; of Flaminius, V. 444; 
of Lucullus, 0. 592; of Marcellus, 
V. 452, 494; first of Marius, IX. 
492; of Octavius Caesar, IX. 328; 
of Pompey, V. 150, 166, 230, II. 
350, 352, 428; of Publicola, I. 524, 
562; of Romulus, 136, 170; of L. 
Scipio, 0. 354; of Surena, Im. 416; 
of Sulla, Iv. 432; of M. Valerius, 
brother of Publicola, I. 554; of 
Ventidius, Ix. 214 

Triumvirate, of Caesar, Pompey, and 
Crassus, 1. 354, VII. 494, VMI. 332; 
of Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus, 
Vil. 200, 1X. 180; they divide the 
world, 204 

Troad, I. 480; 506 

Troas (1), mother of Aeacides by 
Arybas, IX. 346 

Troas (2), daughter of Aeacides and 
Phthia, Ix. 348 

Troezen, founded by Pittheus, I. 6; 
home of Theseus, 188; II. 28; VI. 
64; joined Achaean league, XI. 54; 
taken over by Cleomenes, X. 90 

Troglodytes, their language under- 
stood by Cleopatra, Ix. 196 

** Troja,’’ sacred equestrian game, VIII. 
242 

Trojan women, painted by Polygnotus 
iu Peisanacteum, I. 414 

“Trojan women,”’ of Euripides, wit- 
nessed by Alexander of Pherae, V. 
414 

Trophonius, oracle of, 11. 270; IV. 380 

Trophy, of Romulus, I. 136; D1. 228 

Troy, founded by Dardanus, HU. 144; 
taken on 24th of Thargelion, 138; 
424; destroyed by Heracles on 
account of wrong done him by 
Laomedon, It. 210 
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Tubero, Stoic, called Lucullus Xerxes 
in a toga, Il. 598 

Tubero, Q. Aelius, see ‘* Aelius ‘Tu- 
bero.’’ 

Tubertus, Postumius, see ‘‘ Postumius 
Tubertus,”’ 

Tuder, Umbrian city, captured by 
Crassus, II. 8328; Ix. 508 

Tuditanus, cited, X. 362 

Tullia, daughter of Cicero, dies at 
home of Lentulus, her 2nd husband, 
vu. 188 

Tullius Cimber, took part in murder 
of Cicero, VI. 162; given province 
of Bithynia, 168 

Tullus, friend of Cicero, Vit. 154 

Tullus, L. Voleatius, reproaches Pom- 
pey, V. 274 

Tullus Amfidius, see ‘* Amfidius, Tul- 
lus,”’ 

Tullus Attius, king of Volscians, waged 
war on Romans, said to be ancestor 
of Cicero, VI. 82. See also “‘ Tullus 
Amfidius.”’ 

Tullus Hostilius, see “* Hostilius, Tul- 
lus. 

Turia, battle near it by Sertorius 
against Pompey and Metellus, VII. 
50 


Turpilianus, Petronius, see ‘‘ Petronius 
Turpilianus.”’ 

Turpillius, guest-friend of Metellus, 
executed on false charge of treach- 
ery, Ix. 478 . 

Tuscans, passed from Thessaly into 

Lydia, and thence into Italy, driven 

from Latium by Romis, I. 92; 

colonists from Sardis, 170; driven 

by Gauls from country stretching 

from Alps to both seas, O. 128, Ix. 

483; defeated with great slaughter 

by Romulus at Fidenae, I. 168; 

defeated while assisting Tarquinius 

Superbus in his attempt to regain 

throne, 522; routed by Publicola, 

046; cut to pieces 300 of Fabii, 

Il. 136; besiege Sutrium, 176; cap- 

ture Satricum, expelled same day 

by Camillus, 192 

Tuscan sea,’’ name of southern sea, 

Il, 128; VI. 368. See also ‘‘ Tyr- 

rhenian sea,.”’ 

Tuscan wise men, claimed there were 
8 ages in all, IV. 346 

Tuscany, I. 90; men from, prescribed 
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religious details regarding building 
of Rome, 118; Veii bulwark of, I. 
96; ancient Tuscany described, 
128; I. 62; ravaged by Hannibal, 
122; its dearth of free inhabitants 
and great number of barbarian 
slaves, X. 162 

Tusculum, people of, planning revolt, 
cowed by Camillus, receive rights 
of Roman citizenship, 1. 192; Cato 
the Elder’s family from there, 302; 
598; 610; V. 290, VII. 542; 184 

Tutula, see ‘‘ Philotis.’’ 

‘*Tyche,’’ name of part of Syracuse, 
V. 484 

““Tycho,’? name given his spear by 
Alexander of Pherae, Vv. 412 

Tydeus, Athenian general, defeated by 
Lysander at Aegospotami, Iv. 106, 
256 

Tyndareus, father of Helen, entrusted 
her to Theseus, I. 70 

Tyndaridae, why called ‘* Anakes,”’ I. 
78. See also ‘* Dioscuri.”’ 

rere, tyrant of Euboea, I. 
438 

** Typhon, blasts of,’ Egyptian name 
fon Serbonian marshes, Lx. 142; Vv. 

9 

Tyrannio, grammarian, arranged 
books in Apellicon’s library and 
gave copies to Andronicus the 
Rhodian, Iv. 406; given by Lucullus 
to Murena, who freed him, I. 530 

Tyrants, some titles of, HW 228 

Tyre, besieged by Alexander for 7 
months and finally taken, VI. 292; 
demanded of Demetrius by Seleu- 
cus, IX. 78 

Tyrrhenia, see ‘* Tuscany.”’ 

Tyrrhenians, dispossessed of best part 
of Italy by Gauls, Ix. 488. See also 
** Tuscans.”’ 

Tyrrhenian sea, cleared of pirates by 
Pompey, V. 182. See also ‘‘ Tuscan 
sea,”” 

Tyrtaeus, X. 52; cited, 1. 224 


Uliades, Samian, I. 284 

Ulysses, same as Odysseus, V. 488 

Umbria, WI. 328 

Umbricius, priest, XI. 258 

Usipes, or Usipites, defeated by 
Caesar, VIZ. 496 


Utica, V. 140; 144; held by Cato, vm. 
568° its people give Cato splendid 
burial, VOI. 406 


Vaccaci, have Pompey wintering 
among them, VII. 58 

** Vae victis,’’ said by Brennus, 1. 164 

Vaga, large city in Africa in charge 
of Turpillius, entered by Jugurtha, 
Ix. 478 

Vagises, Parthian envoy, his words to 
Crassus, HI. 368 

Valens, Fabius, see ‘‘ Fabius Valens.” 

Valentia, where Pompey defeated 
Herennius and Perpenna, V. 158 

Valeria, sister of Publicola, beseeches 
Volumnia, mother of Coriolanus to 
appeet to him to save Rome, IV. 

00 

Valeria, daughter of Publicola, one of 
10 maidens sent as hostages to Lars 
Porsena, escapes, I. 550 f.3; said by 
some to be represented by eques- 
trian statue, 552 

Valeria, sister of Hortensius the orator 
and daughter of Messala, married 
Sulla, Iv. 436; gave birth to 
daughter Postuma, 442 

Valerii, trace descent from Publicola, 
I. 566 

Valerius, made Romans and Sabines 
one people, ancestor of P. Valerius 
Publicola, I. 502 

Valerius, Q., executed by Pompey, V. 
138 


Valerius Antias, see ‘‘ Antias, Vale- 
rius.”’ 

Valerius Flaccus, see ‘‘ Flaccus, Vale- 
Els.” 

Valerius Leo, see ‘‘ Leo, Valerius.” 

Valerius Maximus (1), M., brother of 
Publicola, seized letters of Tarquin’s 
conspirators, I. 512; 538; made 
consul with Tubertus, won 2 battles, 
got triumphs and home on Palatine, 
554; on vote of senate is to guar- 
antee that wealthy creditors will 
deal gently with debtors, Iv. 126; 
received title Maximus for recon- 
ciling people with senate, Vv. 146 

Valerius Maximus (2), cited, V. 520; 
VI. 246 

Valerius Potitus, see ‘‘ Potitus, Vale- 
rius.”” 
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Valerius Publicola, see ‘‘ Publicola, P. 
Valerius.”’ 

Varguntius, legate of Crassus, slain 
by Parthians, Im. 404 

Varinus, P., praetor, defeated re- 
peatedly by Spartacus, D1. 338 

Varius Cotylon, friend of Antony, left 
with 6 legions to guard Gaul, Ix. 
178 

Varro, C. Terentius, elected consul, 
his character, 11. 158; defeated at 
Cannae, 160 f.; welcomed at Rome 
after Cannae by all, 172 

Varro, M. Terentius, Roman philo- 
sopher and historian, gave Tarutius 
task of calculating precise time of 
Romulus’ birth, 1. 120; Pompey’s 
legate in Spain, loses his forces to 
Caesar, VII. 530; cited, 1. 138 

Varro, Cingonius, composed speech for 
Nymphidius Sabinus, XI. 234; 
ordered executed by Galba, 236 

Varus, Alfenus, general of Vitellius, 
XI. 304 

Varus, Attius, see ‘* Attius Varus.”’ 

Vatinius, P., proclaimed praetor in- 
stead of Cato, v. 250; vi. 102; 
sought reconciliation with Cicero, 
VO. 146; in Epidamnus and Apol- 
lonia, VI. 180 

Vedius, slain by people of Picenum 
for attacking Pompey, V. 128 

** Veientani,’’ name for people of Veii, 
II. 96 

Veii, Tuscan city, begins war with 
Rome by demanding Fidenae, is 
defeated and makes treaty of friend- 
ship for 100 years, I. 170; how 
induced to give up _ terra-cotta 
chariot, 536; siege of, 0.96 f.; man 
of, seized and forced to reveal secret 
oracles concerning city, 100 f.; cap- 
ture and sack of, 104; shelters 
fugitives from battle of Allia, 136 

Velabrum, spot where one Larentia is 
buried and the other disappeared; 
two etymologies of word, I. 102 

Velesus, with Proculus announces to 
Numa that Romans invite him to 
be their king, I. 320 

Velia (1), on Palatine, held mansion 
of Publicola, I, 526; Publicola 
buried near it, 564 

Velia (2), in Italy, VI. 344; 456 

Velitrae, people of, offer city to 
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Romans, IV. 144; captured by 
Camillus, 11. 202 

Vellutus, Sicinius, see ‘‘ Sicinius Vel- 
lutus.”? 

Ventidii, two brothers ordered out of 
Auximum by Pompey, V. 128 

Ventidius Bassus, P., defeats Par- 
thians, slays Labienus and Pharna- 
pates, routs and slays Pacorus, 
besieges city of Samosata, LX. 208 f.; 
enjoys triumph over Parthians, 214 

Vento, see ‘‘ Perpenna Vento, M.’’ 

Venus, identified with Libitina, I. 346; 
regarded by some as natural cause 
which supplies from moisture seeds 
of everything, M. 366; Iv. 390; 
Venus Victrix, ancestress of Caesar’s 
race, V. 292; Vil. 248; of Paphos, 
e203 1X. 192 

Venusia, refuge of Varro after Cannae, 
Ii. 166; V. 514 

Verania, wife of Piso, XI. 270 

Vercellae, battle of, Lx. 630 

Vercingetorix, see ‘* Vergentorix.”’ 

Verenia, one of first two Vestals ap- 
pointed by Numa, I. 340 


Vergentorix, leads revolt against 
Caesar, VII. 504; surrenders to 
Caesar, 510 


Vergilia, taken by Volumnia to camp 
of Volscians, IV. 202 

Vergilio, Attilius, overthrows statue 
of Galba, XI. 264 

Vergilius, C., praetor of Sicily, writes 
to Cicero to keep away, VI. 164 

Verginius, tribune of the people, ap- 
pointed by Cinna to impeach Sulla, 
IV. 358 

Verginius Rufus, in Gaul, does not 
join Galba, XI. 216f.; gets his 
troops to swear allegiance to Galba, 
224 f.; his army, 244; made consul 
by Otho, 2763-318 

** Verres,’’ its meaning in Latin, VU. 


Verres, prosecuted by Cicero, con- 
victed, VII. 98 f. 

** Verrucosus,’’ surname of Fabius 
Maximus from wart on lip, I. 118 

Vecpasian, built 3rd temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, I. 540; commander in 
Judaea, friendly to Otho, XI. 284; 
tried to scize supreme power, 286 

Vesta, temple of, I. 146; why built, 
circular by Numa, name given by 
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Pythagoreans to fire at centre of 
universe, 344; temple of, near 
Regia, 354; fire of, its nature; 
temple of, said to contain Palladium 
of Troy, Il. 142 f. 

Vestals, law ordained death for one 
guilty of unchastity, I. 96; intro- 
duced by Romulus to guard sacred 
fire, 160; consecrated by Numa, 
account of them, 338; get holy 
water from spot where shield fell, 
350; in flight from Gauls carry off 
sacred fire, I, 142 f.; 362; 01.172; 
5 A eo 

Veto, of tribune, prevails over his 
colleagues, X. 166 

Vettius (1), friend of O. Gracchus, 
ably defended at court by him, X. 
198 

Vettius (2), accused of plotting against 
life of Pompey at instigation of 
Lucullus, I. 608 

Vettius, Spurius, interrex, put accept- 
ance of Numa Pompilius as king 
to vote of people, I. 326 

Veturius, deserted to Otho, X1. 258 

Veturius, C., condemned to death for 
refusing to make way for tribune 
in forum, X. 204 

Veturius, P., one of first two quaes- 
tors, I. 534 

Veturius Mamurius, see ‘* Mamurius, 
Veturius.’’ 

Vetus, praetor in Spain, VI. 452 

Via Nova, 0. 126 

Via Sacra, I. 552; VI. 134 

Vibius, Sicilian, made prefect of 
engineers by Cicero, will not receive 
him in his house, V. 162 

Vibius Paciacus, helps young Crassus 
in his concealment, II. 322 f, 

Vibo, city of Lucania, previously 
called Hipponium, V1. 162 

Vibullius, friend of Pompey, sent by 
Caesar to Pompey with peace pro- 
posals, V. 284 

Vica Pota, temple of, stands where 
Publicola had his house built, I. 528 

** Vici,’’ name given villages surround- 
ing Rome, I. 594 

Victory, goddess, IV. 390; VI. 278 

Villius, C., supporter of Ti. Gracchus, 
put to death, x. 192 

Villius, P., invaded Macedonia late in 
season and wasted time, X. 326; 
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encamped over ayainst Philip, 328; 
sailed to confer with Antiochus 
about freedom of Greeks under his 
sway, 354 

Vindex, Junius, general in Gaul, re- 
volts from Nero and asks Galba to 
become emperor, XI. 212f., 242, 
270; defeated by Verginius, com- 
mits suicide, 218; 252 

Vindicius, slave, learns of conspiracy 
of Vitellii and Aquillii and reveals 
it to Publicola, I. 510; rewarded 
for revealing plot, 518 

* Vindicta,’? derived from ‘“* Vindi- 
cius,’’ I. 518 

Vinius, T., captain of Galba’s prae- 
torian guard, urges him to revolt 
against Nero, XI. 214; reports to 
Galba decrees of senate, 220; 
jealous of Verginius Rufus, 226; 
persuades Galba to make use of 
Nero’s riches, his character, his acts 
ruin Galba, 228, 272, 230, 240 f.; 
250; 262; party to conspiracy 
against Galba, also slain, 266; 268 

Vipsanian portico, XI. 262 

Virginius, see ‘* Verginius.”’ 

Virtue and Honour, temple to, by 
Marcellus, Y. 512 

‘* Virtus,’’ its meaning, Iv. 120 

Vitellii, corrupted by Tarquin’s en- 
voys, won over two of Brutus’ sons 
to join plot to bring back Tarquins, 
I, 508 

Vitellius, A., proclaimed emperor in 
Germany, XI. 252 f.; put to death 
120 who claimed part in death of 
Galba and his adherents, 268; cor- 
responds with Otho, 284; his wife 
and mother cared for by Otho, 286; 
joined by Otho’s troops, 308; 312; 
I, 540 

Vitellius, L., brother of the emperor, 
XI, 286 

‘* Vixerunt,’’ word used of those dead, 
Vu. 134 

Voconius, sent by Lucullus with fleet 
to intercept Mithridates, is too late, 
Ir. 508 

Voconius, had three very ugly daugh- 
ters, VI. 150 

Vol-cians, defeated and Corioli cap- 
tured, IV. 132; 2nd war against 
them planned, 146; send embassy 
to Rome demanding back captured 
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territory and cities, 180; through 
Coriolanus demand restitution of 
cities and territories torn from them 
and equal civic rights, 190; with- 
draw from before Rome, 210; after 
death of Coriolanus quarrel with 
Aequians, defeated in battle by 
Romans, become her _ subjects, 
216 f.; defeated by the dictator 
Postumius Tubertus, Tl. 96; with 
Aequians and Latinsinvade Roman 
territory, 176; defeated by Camil- 
lus, 180; 182; make war on Rome, 
190; had king Tullus Attius, vn. 
82 

Volumnia, greatly loved by her son 
Coriolanus, IV. 126; persuades him 
to spare Rome, 200f.; quoted, 
202 f. 

Volumnius, actor, put to death after 
Philippi, vI. 228 

Volumnius, P., philosopher, with 
Brutus at Philippi, 234, 240 f. 

**Vopiscus,’’ surname of surviving 
twin, IV. 142 

Votive olferings, MI. 210 

Vows, bv Fabius Maximus, DI. 130 

Vulcan, temple of, I. 166; 174; con- 
tained bronze statue of Horatius, 
046 

Vultures, why used chiefly by Romans 
for auguries, why liked by Hercules, 
1.114 

Vulturnus, river in district of Casili- 
num, Il. 134 


Wages, paid by Lysander and Alci- 
biades respectively, IV. 102, 240 f. 
Waggons, four-wheeled, used by Per- 
sians in conveying their women 

folk, I. 70 f. 

Wall, long, at Athens, measure for, 
introduced by Pericles, TH. 42; at 
Argos, built on advice of Alcibiades, 
IV. 38; UO. 248; at Rome, course 
of, how marked out, I. 118 

Wars: between Achaeans and Aeto- 
lians, XI. 70 f.; between Achaeans 
and Eleians, X. 58; between Agesi- 
laiis and Persia, I. 464f., V. 22; 
of Antony and Caesar against 
Brutus and Cassius, IX. 182 f.; be- 
tween Antony and Octavius, VI. 452, 
Vil. 198; of Asiatic cities against 
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Persia, IV. 296; between Athens 
and Aegina, Il. 10f., vI. 10; be- 
tween Athens and Philip, vm. 178f.; 
between Athens and Samos, HI. 68, 
72 f.; Boeotian war (usually called 
Corinthian) Iv. 308 f.; of Caesar in 
Egypt, VII. 556; between Carthage 
and Masinissa, Il. 380; between 
Carthage and Rome, 382; between 
Corcyraeans and Corinthians, OL 
82; between Demetrius and Rho- 
dians, Ix. 48; between Egypt and 
Persia, 0. 84f.; XI. 184: between 
Eumenes and Antigonus, VI. 102 f.; 
between Greeks and Persians under 
Xerxes, I, 16; Hellenic wars, 
stopped by Themistocles, 18; Ju- 
gurthine, Iv. 328; Lamian, Vi. 66, 
VI. 194, IX. 346; between Macha- 
nidas and Achaeans, X. 280; Marsic 
or Social, I. 474, Iv. 336 f., VOL. 86, 
Vill. 8, IX. 552; between Megalo- 
polis and Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, 
X. 288; between Octavius and 
Antony, EX. 264f.; Parthian, I. 
364 f.; Ix. 190, 218f.; Pelopon- 
nesian, Il. 212, M1. 82 f., 240, 244 f., 
Iv. 238, X. 112; Phocian, vi. 28, 
42; against pirates, conducted by 
Pompey, V. 180f.; between Pompey 
and Caesar, VU. 520f.; between 
Achaeans and Romans, X. 292; 
between Romans und Aequians, 
Volscians, Latins, and Tuscans, 1. 
176 f.; of Rome in Africa, 310 f.; 
of Rome with Antiochus the Great, 
334, 388, VI. 362, X. 302, 362 f.; 
of Rome with Carthage, Il. 382; of 
Rome with Cimbri and Teutones, 
vill. 6; between Romans and Car- 
thaginians for Sicily, Vv. 436, 440; 
of Rome with Falerians and Cape- 
nates, Il. 98; between Romans and 
Faliscans, 116; between Romans 
and Gauls, 198 f.; of Rome with 
Hannibal, 398, Ml. 120f., v. 436; 
of Rome with Ligurians, M1. 120; 
of Rome against Mithridates, I. 474, 
488, Iv. 344 f., 358, v. 196 f., Ix. 
554; of Rome against Numantia, 
X. 152 f.5 of Rome with Perseus, 
VI. 370f.; with Philip, 370, x. 
324 f.; with Praenestines and Vol- 
scians, 0. 190; with Sabines and 
Latins, I. 556; with Spaniards, x. 
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154; with Tarentum, IX. 382; with 
Tigranes, 0. 542, 546 f.; with Vol- 
scians, 1V. 132, 170 f.; with Veii, 
TW. 96f.; Sacred war, WI. 62 f.; 
Sertorian, HW. 486, V. 156 f.; Sicilian, 
IX. 280; Social war in Greece, VII. 
40; Spanish (Hither Spain) I. 
330 f., 388; between Sparta and 
Persia, V. 12f.; between Sparta 
and other Greeks, 38; between 
Sparta and Thebes, 58 f., 372 f.; 
of Spartacus, I. 334 f. 

Wasps, bred in putrefying horses, X. 
14 


Weer caer. in bronze, at Sardis, 

I. 84 

Water supply, of Rome, private tap- 
ping stopped, i. 356 

Way, Appian, Caesar as curator spent 
large sums of his own money on it, 
Vi. 452 

Wealth, Roman, consisted in flocks 
and herds chiefly, I. 532; that of 
Veii great, 0. 96 f.; much gold and 
silver imported from Athens to 
Sparta by Lysander, IV. 236 

Weapons, H. 560; Ix. 530 

“White day,’’ origin of expression, 
HI. 78 

White village, little place between 
Berytus and Sidon, Ix. 254 

Widows, at Rome, penalty for early 
remarriage, 1. 346; Ii. 96; not per- 
mitted to remarry until husband 
had been dead 10 months, Ix. 206 

Wills, Solon’s law concerning, I. 460; 
Iv. 20; Roman soldiers made un- 

_ written ones just before battle, 136; 
will of Caesar, VI. 168; of Antony, 
1X, 268 f. 

Wine, how introduced to Gauls, 1. 
126 

Women, regulations of Lycurgus and 
Numa concerning them compared, 
I. 390 f.; Roman women, character 
and customs, 392; regulations of 
Solon concerning them, 462; 522; 
556; 564f.; 0.52; Persian women 
watched very carefully by their 
husbands, 70; Roman women re- 
warded by being given eulogy at 
their funerals, 114; 178; 296 f.; 
their power in Rome, 322; Cato 
the Elder’s opinion of man who 
struck wife or child, 360; 364; 414; 
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4165. TU. 25° 378s. 4185 Ty. 205 
how honoured at Rome when Corio- 
lanus’ mother saved city, 210; holy 
women of Germans, Vil. 488; VIII. 
292; Ix. 338; Roman woman had 
no pracnomen, 464; Spartan women 
ruled their husbands, possessed 
greater part of wealth in time of 
Agis, x. 18 

Women’s Fortune, temple of, erected 
at Rome, Iv. 210 

Woodpecker, especially honoured by 
yauns, considered sacred to Mars, 
1,9 

Wool, Milesian, Iv. 62 


Xanthians, ignore M. Brutus, meet 
with disaster, VI. 130 

Xanthippides, archon in year of Mar- 
donius’ defeat, If. 226 

Aanthippus (1), father of Pericles and 
Ariphron, IV. 2; gave burial to dog 
that followed him to Salamis, I. 
30, 318; 58; with Cimon and 
Myronides envoy to Sparta, 244; 
father of Pericles by Agaristé, con- 
quered Persians at Mycalé, OI. 6 

Xanthippus (2), son of Pericles and 
his Ist wife, 01. 70; eldest son of 
Pericles, had feud with his father, 
died during plague, 104 

Xanthus, city in Lycia, VI. 270; 
besieged by Brutus and destroyed, 
VI. 194 

Xanthus, flute-player, Lx. 186 

Xenagoras, son of Eumelus, measured 
height of Mt. Olympus, VI. 394 

Xenarchus, author, Il. 208 

Xenares, friend of Cleomenes, does 
not encourage him to copy Agis, X. 
54 

Xenocles (1) of deme Cholargus, set 
on high lantern over shrine of sanc- 
wae of mysteries at Eleusis, MI. 
4 


Xenocles (2) ambassador of Agesilatis, 
imprisoned in Larissa, V. 42 

Xenocles (3) exile from Sicyon, helps 
Aratus in plot to return, XI. 10 

Xenocles (4) of Adramyttium, taught 
Cicero oratory, VII. 90 

Xenocrates, If. 612; received gift of 
50 talents from Alexander, VI, 244; 
had Phocion as pupil in the Aca- 
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demy, VUI. 152; philosopher, as 
ambassador not successful with 
Antipater, 204; paid resident alien 
tax, 212; morose in disposition, 
advised by Plato to sacrifice to 
Muses, IX. 466; anecdote about 
him, v. 356 

Xenodochus, of Cardia, with Alex- 
ander, VII. 370 

Xenophantus, celebrated flute-player, 
xX. 132 

Xenophilus (1), father of victorious 
choregus named Aristides, 1. 212 

Xenophilus (2), robber captain, hires 
out a few soldiers to Aratus, X1. 12 

Xenophon (1), Athenian, defeated by 
Chalcidians in Thrace, Il. 226 

Xenophon (2), fought on side of Agesi- 
lalis at Coroneia, V. 46; philosopher, 
in train of Agesilaiis, ordered to 
rear his sons at Sparta, 52; with 
Ten Thousand marched from sea to 
Babylon and back, V. 22, Ix. 242; 
Iv. 94; V. 330; XI. 142 

Ages. (VI. 4) V. 8 

Anab. (I. 6-11) XI. 132; (1. 8. 26) 
146; (1. 1. 7-23) 156 

Cyrop. (Iv. 1. 3) V. 528 

Hell. (I. 4. 17) ¥. 492; (Vil. 5. 
12-14) 96 

Reip. Lac. (X. 8) I. 206 

Symp. referred to, IV. 2743; (1. 1) 
Vv. 80 
See also x1. 154. 

Xerxes, father of Artaxerxes, X1. 128; 
had sister Sandaucé, OH. 238; 
marched through Thessaly and 
Boeotia against Attica, 234; forces 
pass of Thermopylae, 24; induced 
to fight by message from Themis- 
tocles, 36; defeated by Greeks at 
Salamis, 12, 38; induced to retreat 
to Asia by ruse of Themistocles, 
44f., 240; left Mardonius behind 
to obstruct pursuit, 12, 240; set 
200 talents upon head of Themis- 
tocles, 70; met him, 74f.; 86; 
396; defeated by Cimon at Eury- 
medon, 438 f.; made treaty with 
Greeks after Eurymedon, 444; Iv, 
374; V.42; statue of him left lying 
by Alexander, VII. 334; XI. 130; 
quoted, Il. 76 

Xypeté, Attic deme, Metagenes of, 1. 
40 
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Year, how computed by early Romans, 
Greeks, Egyptians, and others, 1. 
366 f.; method of designating, 
changed at Athens, IX, 26; great 
year, IV. 346 


Zacynthians, actual assassins of Dion, 
578 (a sl se 2 

Zacynthus, island of, rendezvous of 
Dicn’s supporters, MI. 290, VI. 46; 
S510 

Zaleucus, had frequent audiences of 
Deity, 1. 320 

Zarbienus, king of Gordyeni, secretly 
arranged alliance with Lucullus 
through Clodius, betrayed and exe- 
cuted, Il. 534, 568 

Zarctra, fortress in Muboea, occupied 
by Phocion, vm. 172 

Zela, battle of, VII. 560 

Zeleia, Arthmius of, 11.18 

Zeno (1), Eleatic, teacher of Pericles 
in natural philosophy and eristic, 
I. 10; defended Pericles against 
charge of conceit, 14 

Zeno (2) of Citium, adopted Lycurgus’ 
design for a civil polity, 1. 300; 
followed by Sphaerus, X. 52; quoted, 
Vill, 154; XI. 52 

Zeno (3) Cretan, teacher of dancing, 
XI. 176 

Zenodotia, in Mesopotamia, taken by 
Crassus, II. 364 

Zenodotus, of Troezen, clted, I. 130 

Zeugitae, class at Athens with yearly 
increase of 200 measures, I. 450, 1. 
386 

Zeugma, place where Crassus crossed 
Euphrates, M1. 372; 404 

Zeus, Olympian games in honour of, 
instituted by Hercules, I. 56; I. 
246; 280; statue of, at Pisa, OI. 
4; procession in honour of, at 
Athens, VIII. 230 

Zeus Areius, sacrificed to at Passaro, 
IX. 356 

Zeus, Dodonaean, oracle of, I. 76 

Zeus Eleutherios, UW. 272, 274, 276, 
278 

Zeus Hecalus, named from Hecalé who 
entertained Theseus, I. 26 

Zeus, Olympian, II. 260, Iv. 390 

Zeus, Soter, I. 246, VU. 68, XI. 122 

Zeus, Syllanius, I, 220 
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Zeuxidamus, father of Archidamus, I. 
452, V.2 

Zeuxis, quoted, 1. 40 

Zoilus, put coats of mail made by 
him to severe test, Ix. 50 

Zopyrus, slave, tutor of Alcibiades, 1. 
256, IV. 2 
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Zopyrus, soldier of Antigonus, slew 
Pyrrhus, 1X. 458 

Zoroaster, had frequent audience with 
Deity, I. 320) 

Zosimé, wife of Tigranes, led in Pom- 
pey'’s triumph, V. 230 


